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In 1950 the Division of Historical Policy Research 
ment of State and the staff of the Senate ( \>mmiltee o 
tions collaborated in the preparation of a, collection of 1 
on American foreign policy covering the years 1941- 
lection was released under the title A Decade oj 
Policy: Basic Documents , lUJ+l-Jd) as Senate Documen 
Congress, 1st Session. The usefulness of this public 
the need for a supplement that would bring the roll 
currency. 

The present compilation, like its predecessor, has bei 
marily for official use. The possibility that it might 
others outside official circles has also played a part in < 
scope and editorial mechanics of the publication. .In 
the 6-year span (1950-3955) of the compilation I ms lx 
the sake of completeness and continuity, with the rep 
documents that appeared in tin* earlier Decade , the. pi 
additional pre-1950 documents, and the .including of 
terials. Certain international agreements to which th 
is not a party have been included where the effect of s 
on American policy formulation is obvious. 

Despite its size, which reflects t he growt h of America 
in international relations, the present collection makes- 
being exhaustive. In many instances, it has prove 
print sunnnaries of developments and of individual lent 
or to provide nothing more than the title' of a doe.un 
where its text may be found. While the general rule < 
arrangement of the documents within each of the 20 
observed, it has been necessary in certain Farts to pi 
merits under chronologically overlapping subject h 
arrangement, coupled with a list of the documents, 
cross-references, and an index, will facilitate use of (in 

This collection was prepared in the Historical Divisi 
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Part X 


3RMANY, AUSTRIA, AND EUROPEAN SECURITY 


DELATIONS WITH THE GERMAN FEDERAL 
EPUBIIC, 1950-1955 


XIED POLICY TOWARD GERMANY: Declaration Issued at 
tidon by the Foreign Ministers of the United States, the United 
igdom, and France, May 14, 1950 1 

Following the London agreements of June 1948 2 and the Wash- 
n agreements of April 1949, 3 the United States of America, France 
he United Kingdom replaced the military authority and the direct 
iiistration of the occupied territories in force since 1945 by a 
m regime simply of supervision. By virtue of this regime 
tany was able to produce a constitution, 4 proceed to f ree elections, 5 
parliament, 6 form a government, 7 and elect a federal president. 8 
Federal Government and the governments of the laender were 
bo take over the administration and control of internal German 
s. 

Ldhermore, by the agreement of April 13, 1949 , 9 the Allies 
ed to ease the burden of reparations on Germany. Some months 
under the Petersburg protocol 10 an agreement was reached for a 
settlement in regard to the delivery of plant by way of reparations, 
the domain of foreign relations the Petersburg protocol made 
sion for the appointment of German consular and commercial 

partment of State Bulletin , May 22, 1950, pp. 787-788. 

} communique of June 7, 1948; A Decade of American Foreign Policy , pp. 

reements of Apr. 8, 1949; ibid., pp. 585-590. 

e Bonn Constitution : Basic Law for the Federal Republic of Germany (Depart- 
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representatives abroad. During the last few moj 
taken by the Western powers to secure the acce 
Kepublic to a number of international organize 
Organization for European Economic Cooperatioi 

The progress made has been accomplished in h 
to the action and the influence of the three Allied ! 
in whom the three Foreign Ministers are happy a 
full confidence. 

2. The Allies are resolved to pursue their aii 
Washington agreement of April 194-9, and reaffi: 
that Germany shall reenter progressively the 
peoples of Europe. When that situation has bet 
would be liberated from controls to which she 
accorded her sovereignty to the maximum extent 
basis of the occupation regime. This regime is i 
mans and on the Allies by the consequences of the 
and of the international position. Until this si 
it must be retained in accordance with the c< 
Germany and of Europe. 

3. In view of the continued refusal of the So 1 
permit the inhabitants of their zone of occupa 
fellow countrymen in a democratic and united C 
been possible, and will not be as long as this Sovi 
proceed to the conclusion of a treaty of peace w 
Ministers accordingly agreed to set up a study $, 
undertake the necessary preparatory work to en 
statute to be reviewed at the appointed time and to 
tions for eliminating the major practical inconven 
countries concerned from the state of war, on the 
in the present situation of Europe supreme autho 
the hands of the allied powers. 

4. While retaining the framework outlined abo 
to give Germany the possibility of developing freel 
time safeguarding the possibility of peaceful reunif 
which remains the ultimate object of their policy, 
ments reaffirm the offers which were formulated d\ 
the Council of Foreign Ministers last June. 2 and es 
the necessary conditions for the establishment o 
all Germany may be achieved which would guarai 
respect for their laws and fundamental liberties ar 
upon the conditions which are necessary in the 
purpose. 
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e Western powers desire to see the pace of progress toward this 
is rapid as possible. Progress will depend upon the degree of 
lent and frank cooperation displayed by the government and the 
e of the Federal Republic. In the first place the pace will be 
mined by the extent to which the Allies can be satisfied that 
own security is safeguarded by the development in Germany of 
ire for peace and friendly association with themselves. In the 
d place the pace will be set by the rate at which Germany 
ices toward a condition in which true democracy governs and 
ist liberties of the individual are assured. Therefore, the West- 
owers wish to emphasize most strongly that the natural desire 
i German people to secure relaxation of controls and the restora- 
)f the sovereignty of their country depends for its satisfaction 
upon the efforts of the German people themselves and of their 
nment. They earnestly trust that the Federal Republic will 
in this respect the hopes placed in the wisdom of her people and 
jaders. Meanwhile, the High Commissioners in exercising the 
;s reserved to them will continue to place their main emphasis 
essential elements of security and fundamental democratic 
of real importance. 


TIED POLICY TOWARD GERMANY: Communique Issued at 
ishington by the Foreign Ministers of the United States, the 
ited Kingdom, and France, September 19, 1950 1 

3 Foreign Ministers have reviewed the situation in Germany 
Hied relations with the Federal Republic, in the light of develop- 
3 since their last meeting in London in May 1950. 2 They have 
into account in their examination the views which have been, 
ssed on recent occasions by the Government of the Federal 
blic. 

3y and their Governments share the desire of the German 
e for the unification of Germany on a basis which respects the 
mental liberties. Despite their efforts to achieve this end, 

. obviously not be realized so long as the Soviet Union continues 
tore proposals for democratic all-German elections, and to stage 
filed elections such as the one to be held in the Soviet zone 
ctober 15. Pending the unification of Germany, the three 
rnments consider the Government of the Federal Republic 
3 only German Government freely and legitimately constituted 
herefore entitled to speak for Germany as the representative 


pears bO mem mar me mue uas uuw wmc 
the attainment of these aims. 

In the spirit of the new relationship whi 
with the Federal Republic, the three Go 
as soon as action can be taken in all thre 
with their respective constitutional require 
sary steps in their domestic legislation to t 
with Germany. 1 

This action will not affect the rights and 
in Germany, which rest upon other bases, 
firmer foundation for the developing structu 
relationships and will remove disabilities tc 
are subject. It is hoped that other natio: 
take similar action in accordance with 
practices. 

The three Ministers have given serious c 
lem of the security of the Federal Republic i 
internal aspects. They recognize the fac 
units have been created in the Soviet zon 
fact togethe r with recent events in Gern 
given rise to a situation of great concern. 

The Allied Governments consider that 
have in addition to their occupation duties 
of acting as security forces for the prote« 
free world, including the German Federal I 
sectors of Berlin. To make this protection 
Governments will increase and reinforce 1 
They will treat any attack against the Fe 
from any quarter as an attack upon themsc 

The Ministers are fully agreed that the 
national army would not serve the best 
Europe. They also believe that this is the -s 
of the German people. 

The Ministers have taken note howeve: 
expressed in Germany and elsewhere in favoi 
in an integrated force for the defense of ’ 
questions raised by the problem of the par 
Federal Republic in the common defense < 
the subject of study and exchange of views. 

As regards internal security, the Foreigr 
necessity for insuring that the German ai: 
fectively to deal with possible subversive 
the Foreign Ministers have agreed to pen 
mobile police formations organized on a La 
sions which would enable the Federal Gove: 
powers to make effective use of all or part c 
to meet the exigencies of the present situat 
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nd the Allied Forces in Germany will render such assistance 
y be feasible in the rapid establishment of this force, 
new phase in the relations between the Allies and the Federal 
>lic will be marked by major extensions of the authority of the 
il Government. To make this possible, the occupying powers 
epared to amend the Occupation Statute 1 while maintaining 
gal basis of the occupation, and the Federal Republic will be 
,ed to undertake certain commitments and other actions con- 
b with its new responsibilities. 

the field of foreign affairs, the Federal Government will be 
fized to establish a Ministry of Foreign Affairs and to enter into 
latic relations with foreign countries in all suitable cases. In 
fields, and particularly in relation to internal economic matters, 
iching reductions will be made in existing controls, and the 
.t system of review of German legislation will be modified. In 
i cases, the Allied powers will cease as soon as the Federal 
nment has given undertakings or taken suitable action. The 
Commission will promptly begin discussions with the Federal 
nment to work out the necessary agreements for such under- 
;s. 

Foreign Ministers have also agreed that a review of the pro- 
i and limited industries agreement 2 shall be undertaken in the 
of the developing relationships with the Federal Republic, 
ig this review the High Commission has been instructed to 
e forthwith all restrictions on the size, speed, and number of 
ercial cargo ships built for export and to allow steel to be 
ced outside the present limitation where this will facilitate the 
;e effort of the west. 

i three Governments pay tribute to the continued steadfastness 
people of Berlin in the valiant struggle of the city to preserve 
edom. They will continue to oppose aggression in any form 
t the people of the city, and are taking steps to strengthen 
forces there. In view of the heavy price Berlin has had to 
o defend its freedom, the Governments will continue their 
. to alleviate its economic situation. They have directed the 
Commission to review the statement of principles governing 
lationship between the Allied Kommandatura and Berlin , 3 and 
eralize Allied controls in the city to the maximum extent 
sable. 

se decisions mark an important stage in the normalization of 
ations and should contribute toward the creation of an atmos- 
of mutual confidence and understanding. They represent a 
advance toward the progressive return of Germany to partner- 
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3. REVISION OF THE CHARTER OF THE ALLII 

MISSION FOR GERMANY: Agreement Betw 

States, the United Kingdom, and France, March ( 

The following modifications are hereby made to tl 
Allied High Commission for Germany signed in Pari: 
of June 1949, 2 which, as modified by this lustrum: 
force: — 

1. Article I : paragraph 8, is amended to read as fo. 

“(a) The sta/fcioning within Germany of forces of tl 
ing Powers outside of their respective zones o 
be as agreed between appropriate High Comrr 
respective Commanders-in-Chief. The fore 
Allied Nation participating in the defence of 
and deployed within Germany for that pur]: 
tioned in such areas of a zone of occupation 
the High Commissioner and the Commando 
zone of occupation concerned. 

( b ) Command of the forces of the three Occupying 
in their respective Commanders-in-Chief, re 
location within the three zones of occupatio 
operational control of all or part of any of t 
Occupying Power located in the zone of occu 
the other two Occupying Powers becomes 
operational control, together with necessar 
arrangements, will be mutually agreed betwee 
missioners and the Commanders-in-Chief i 
occupation concerned. 

(c) Control of the related military establishment 
the three Occupying Powers is vested in their 
manders-in-Chief regardless of their location 
zones of occupation. Administrative arrange 
of one Occupying Power when located in the zc 
of one of the other two Occupying Powers wi,l 
agreed between the High Commissioners an 
in-Chief of the two Occupying Powers concer 

(i d ) Command and administrative arrangements 
any Allied Nation other than the. three Occup 
tioned within Germany will be a matter f< 
agreement between such Nation and the 0 
concerned. 
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2 ..Article I , paragraph 4 is deleted. 

3. Article II, paragraph 1 is amended to read as follows: — 

“The High Commission shall exercise control over the Federa 
Government and the Governments of its constituent Lander, ai 
provided in the Occupation Statute. In the exercise of the power 
reserved to the Occupation Authorities under said Statute, the Higl 
Commission shall reach its decisions in accordance with the provi 
sions of Annex A hereof. These decisions shall constitute a join 
exercise of the authority of all the three High Commissioners.” 

4. Article II, paragraph 8 is amended to read as follows: — 

“The Headquarters of the High Commission shall he at the seai 

of the German Federal Government. The area defined as the Bom 
Enclave will continue to constitute a special area directly under th< 
administration of the High Commission and excluded from an} 
individual zone of occupation.” 

5. Article III, paragraph 1 . — The introductory sentence is amendec 
read as follows: — 

“The central organisation of the High Commission shall be tri- 
partite in character and shall consist of: [&c.].” 

6. Article III , paragraph 1 ( b ) is amended to read as follows: — 
“such committees, including the Military Security Board, and 

such sub-committees and subordinate groups, with, such member- 
ship and such terms of reference, as the Council may from, time tc 
time approve;” 

7. Article III, paragraph 2. — The final sentence is amended to read 
follows: — 

“Decisions of the Council shall be reached in accordance with 
Annex A.” . 

8. Article III , paragraph 3 and paragraph 4 are deleted. 

9., Article IV, paragraph 8 (a) is amended to read as follows:— 
“recommending repeal or annulment of legislation enacted by the 
Land Government where he considers such action appropriate under 
paragraph 5 of the Occupation Statute;” 

10. Article IV, paragraph 8 (6) is amended to read as follows: — 
“ensuring due compliance on the part of the Land Government 

with the Occupation Statute and with legislation and decisions oi 
the Occupation Authorities thereunder;” 

11. Article V , paragraph 3 is amended to read as follows: — . 
“Each Hierh Commissioner shall be individuallv responsible to the 
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cil for control of his approved budget in accordance with a( 

standards and procedures established by the Council / 1 

12. Article VIII is amended to read as follows ; — 
“Foreign diplomatic representatives accredited to the 

Government, together with any foreign representatives a 

to the Allied High Commission, shall have access to the 

procedures determined by the Council.” 

13. Article IX is deleted. 

14. In the Charter of the Allied High Commission for Gc: 
revised by this Instrument, the expression “Occupation^ 
shall, where the context requires, mean the Occupation S 
from time to time modified by the Council of the Allied II 
mission. 

15. The “Agreement as to Tripartite Controls” among t 
Powers dated 8th April, 1949, 1 previously attached to an< 
part of the Charter as Annex A, is terminated. 

In the Charter as revised by this Instrument of Revisio 
pression “Annex A” shall mean the Annex A attached to th 
ment of Revision. 

In witness whereof the foregoing agreement has been duly 
by the respective representatives thereunto duly authorise 
Governments of the Republic of France, the United Kii 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the United States o 
in triplicate in the French and English languages, each t 
equally authentic, and shall come into effect on the 7th day - 
1951. 

Done in London on the 6th day of March, 1951. 


ANNEX A 

1. In the exercise of the powers reserved to the Occupatioi 
ties to approve amendments to the Basic Law, the clecisic 
Allied High Commission shall require unanimous agreement 

2. In cases in which the exercise of, or failure to exercise, t 
reserved under paragraph 2 (g) of the Occupation Statute 
crease the need for assistance from United States Governmc 
priated funds, there shall be a system of weighted voting. L 
system the representatives of the Occupation Authorities v 
voting strength proportionate to the funds made available to 
by their respective Governments. No action taken hereu 
be contrary to any intergovernmental agreement among 
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and (6) of the Occupation Statute may not be modified by a 
ity decision of the Allied High Commission* 

[f a High Commissioner considers that a decision taken by a 
ity vote conflicts with an intergovernmental agreement which 
s to any of the subjects listed in paragraph 2 (a) and (6) of the 
nation Statute, or with basic tripartite policy, he may appeal to 
■overnment. Such appeal shall serve to suspend action for a 
1 of thirty days and for such further period of suspension as any 
f the Governments agree. If such appeal is from a decision of 
Hied High Commission to repeal or annul German legislation, 
k peal or annulment shall not become effective until the expiry of 
ppeal period. 


5 VISION OF THE OCCUPATION STATUTE: Proclamation by 
the Allied High Commission, March 6, 1951 1 

s Council of the Allied High Commission hereby promulgates the 
ing modifications of the Occupation Statute which except as 
ied by this Instrument continues in force: 

[n paragraph 2 (b), after the words “nondiscrimination in trade 
srs,” insert the following: 

he extent required for the purposes of paragraph (g) (2) below: 

Paragraph 2 (c) is amended to read as follows: 

foreign affairs, including international agreements made by or on behalf of 
,nv; but the powers reserved in this field will be exercised so as to permit the 
tl Republic to conduct relations with foreign countries to the full extent 
tible with the requirements of security, other reserved powers, and obliga- 
>f the Occupying Powers relating to Germany. 

. Paragraph 2 (g) is amended to read as follows: 

control over foreign trade and exchange to the extent necessary: 

) to meet the needs of security; 

) to ensure the observance by the Federal Republic of the principles of the 
il Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 2 until the Federal Republic has become 
y to the Agreement and assumed the obligations thereunder; 

) to ensure the observance by the Federal Republic of the principles and 
;es of the International Monetary Fund Agreement and to control its 
ige rate, until the Federal Republic has become a member of the Fund 
sumed satisfactory obligations thereunder with respect to its exchange rate; 
:) to provide for orderly settlement of claims against Germany. 

Paragraph 2 (h) is deleted. 

T > or»c»nrr*Q , nb K io ormanrlorl t.n -rAarl ac -fWllnwa* 
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after its official receipt by the occupation authorities unless previous 
by them, provisionally or finally. Laud constitutions, amendmen 
all other federal or land legislation will be effective without review 
tion authorities but will be subject to repeal or annulment by ther 

(b) The occupation authorities will not disapprove any agreeme: 
Federal Republic and a friendly country or repeal or annul legist 
their opinion it is inconsistent with the provisions of the Occupal 
revised or with legislation or other measures of the occupation 
constitutes a grave threat to the basic purposes of the Occupation, 

VI. Paragraph 7 is amended to read as follows: 

(a) Insofar as it is based upon reserved powers, occupation 
remain in force until repealed or amended by the occupation auth< 

(b) All other occupation legislation will remain in force until r< 
occupation authorities at the request of the appropriate German 
repealed or amended by the German authorities upon authori 
occupation authorities, 

VII. This Instrument shall become effective March 7, 


5. REVISION OF OCCUPATION CONTROLS: Decisi 
the Allied High Commission, March 6, 1951 

In implementation of the decisions taken by the Forei 
of the United States, the United Kingdom and France ; 
York Meeting on 18 September, 1950, 1 2 the Council o 
High Commission, having this day promulgated the “Firs 
of Revision of the Occupation Statute/' 3 has decided t 
following program for further relaxation of controls 
Occupation Statute: 

1. The powers reserved by paragraph 2 (b) relatir 
centration will be exercised only to ensure completion < 
grams relating to the steel, coal and motion picture ind 
Farben and the Grossbanken and actions which, as of I 
1950, are called for under laws adopted by the Allied 
mission or have been initiated through legal process 
existing laws. Upon completion of such programs and 
powers will be relinquished. 

2. (a) The powers reserved by paragraph 2 (b) rel 
cartelization will be relinquished upon the enactment b^ 
Republic of legislation satisfactory to the occupation 
including provisions to prevent new concentrations 

nAXiror 
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admission, care, and protection of displaced persons and refu- 
ncluding safeguarding their civil rights, assuring the continued 
fective operation of International and allied agencies established 
eir care and resettlement, and compensating victims of Nazi 
ution. 

The powers reserved by paragraph 2 (f) relating to respect for 
Lsic law and the land constitutions will be relinquished as soon 
Federal Republic has established a judicial authority deemed 
3 occupation authorities to be capable of effectively upholding 
ril rights of the individual as defined in the basic law. 

[he occupation authorities will retain the powers necessary to 
5 that the Federal Government carries out commitments under- 
and legislation enacted pursuant to paragraph 2 above and that 
sential features of such legislation are maintained. 

?he Council of the Allied High Commission will issue further 
□rents of revision of the Occupation Statute from time to time 
conditions prescribed by this decision for the relinquishment of 
s are fulfilled. 

^his decision shall become effective on March 7, 1951. 


MPETENCE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN FOR- 
rN AFFAIRS: Decision No. 11 of the Allied High Commission, 
•ch 6, 1951 1 

sxercise of the powers reserved by paragraph 2 (c) of the Oc- 
on Statute 2 as amended by the first instrument of revision , 3 
>uncil of the Allied High Commission decides as follows: 

Article I 

Federal Government is hereby authorized to establish a Ministry of 
. Affairs and shall have exclusive responsibility for the choice of the per- 
)f its diplomatic, consular and trade missions . 4 

Article II 

Federal Government may conduct relations with foreign countries subject 
provisions of this decision. 


Article III 

le establishment of diplomatic or consular relations or trade missions shall 

pet to the prior approval of the Allied High Commission. 

xe Federal Government may, however, establish without such approval 
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3. No prior approval will be required for the establishmer 
or trade missions in those countries with which the Fedei 
diplomatic or consular relations. 


Article IV 

The Federal Government is hereby authorized to appoi] 
the capitals of the United States of America, France and the 

Article V 

The accreditation and status of foreign missions in the Ter: 
Republic will be governed by the following provisions. 

(i) Diplomatic missions and consular offices established 
the Federal Republic will normally be accredited to and recog 
Republic. In exceptional circumstances they may be accred: 
by the Allied High Commission. In no case will there be a < 
missions to the Allied High Commission and to the Federal 1 
of exequaturs to consuls by both the Federal Government ; 
Commission. 

(ii) The accreditation of foreign missions to the Federal ( 
notified to the Allied High Commission and they will there 
it in all matters relating to the fields reserved to the occupa 

Article VI 

The Federal and Land Governments shall keep the Allie 
informed of any international negotiations. The Allied Hij 
intervene in negotiations relating to the fields reserved 
authorities. 

Article VII 

The Federal Government shall furnish to the Allied B 
appropriate information regarding action taken pursuant ■ 
this decision. 

Article VIII 

This decision shall become effective on March 7, 1951. 


7. INCLUSION OF GERMANY IN THE EURO 
NITY : Declaration Issued at Washington by the ! 
of the United States, the United Kingdom, and F 
14, 1951 1 

The three Foreign Ministers declare that their < 
at the inclusion of a democratic Germany, on a 
in a Continental European Co mm unity, which i 
part of a constantly developing Atlantic Commur 
The three Ministers recognize that the initiati 

liVon flAvrAT'nm on-f „ 
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Plan as a very important contribution to the effective Defense 
ope, including German} 7- . 

participation of Germany in the common defense should 
dly be attended by the replacement of the present Occupation 
e by a new relationship between the three Governments and 
srman Federal Republic. 

Government of the United Kingdom desires to establish the 
i possible association with the European continental community 
stages in its development. 

three Ministers reaffirm that this policy, which will be under- 
in concert with the other free nations, is directed to the estab- 
nt and the maintenance of a durable peace founded on justice 
>w. Their aim is to reinforce the security and the prosperity 
'ope without changing in any way the purely defensive charac- 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. They reaffirm their 
aination that in no circumstances shall the above arrange- 
be made use of in furtherance of any aggressive action. 


LIED POLICY TOWARD GERMANY: Communique by the 
eign Ministers of the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
ace, September 14, 1951 1 

Foreign Ministers of France, the United Kingdom and the 
1 States have held meetings in Washington from September 10 
'h September 14. The three Foreign Ministers have met 
ntly in the last few years primarily because of the special and 
t responsibilities of their Governments in regard to Germany 
.ustria. The meetings equally offer a convenient opportunity 
e three Ministers to exchange views on world developments 
lformally to review problems of mutual concern to their three 
?ies. 

Foreign Ministers have noted with satisfaction the results 
y achieved by their three countries, together with other free 
.s of the world, in order to insure their common security and 
:eguard the peace. They again recorded the fundamental 
of the policies of their three governments in regard to the many 
mte problems facing them today. 

Foreign Ministers have reviewed the relationship of their 
\ies to the German Federal Republic, and have agreed on 
ctions to the Allied High Commission for negotiation of mu- 

acceptable agreements with the Federal Government, the 
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between the three Powers and the Federal Republic on 
contractual basis as possible, in the light of German p 
in Western Defense. The Foreign. Ministers have now 
the High Commission to proceed to negotiations with i 
Government, which will, it is hoped, culminate in early 
between the four Governments to enter into effect to< 
the agreement for German participation in Western Defei 
the proposed European Defense Community, whose fc 
form part of the joint defense forces under the North Atlan 
Command. 

The Foreign Ministers have agreed on certain genera 
to guide the High Commission in its negotiations with 
Government. As stated in the Tripartite Declaration 
day 1 the guiding principle of their policy continues to 
tegration of the Federal Republic on a basis of equalil 
European community itself included in a developing At] 
munity. Such integration would thus be inconsistent ^ 
tention in future of an occupation status or of the power 
in the Federal Republic’s domestic affairs. 

The Ministers believe that the agreements now to be r< 
the Federal Government should provide the basis for its 
to their countries until a peace settlement with a unifie 
becomes possible. The division of Germany, however, p 
conclusion of such a settlement at this time. This divis: 
security problem confronting the Federal Republic oblige 
to retain, in the common interest, certain special rights 
relation to the stationing of armed forces in Germany a 
tection of the security of those forces, as well as to questic 
Berlin and Germany as a whole, including the eventual j 
ment and the peaceful reunification of Germany. 

The High Commission will proceed to negotiations with 
Government as rapidly as possible. The Ministers hope 
to consider at an early meeting final drafts both of the 
to be reached by the three Powers and the Federal Repu 
the agreement for the establishment of a European De 
munity including Germany . 3 

The three Foreign Ministers were unanimous in stat 
the view of their Governments there is no justification for 
delay in the conclusion of a treaty for the re-establishme 
and independent Austria, This has been the constant ai 
conclusion of hostilities. They will not desist in their effc 
the Soviet Government to the same view and to that en< 
decided to make a new and resolute effort in the meel 
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some provisions of the Italian peace treaty 1 and the present 
position in the family of free nations. The Ministers studie 
pathetically this question which will be the subject of furth 
versations between the Governments. 

Note was taken of the necessity further to examine in collab 
with the other members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organ 
the most effective use of their combined resources taking full a 
of the social and economic as well as of the military needs c 
peoples. 

While recognizing the gravity of the world situation, especi 
the face of the continued defiance of the United Nations by the 
of aggression in Korea, the Ministers nevertheless found solid g 
for confidence in the growing strength and unity of the free w 

The three Ministers on behalf of their Governments and ] 
restate their fidelity to the principle contained in the United J 
Charter that international differences must be resolved by 
ful processes and not by force or threat of force. They th 
express the hope that the forthcoming meeting of the Genei 
sembly of the United Nations in Paris 2 will afford a real oppo] 
for contacts and exchanges of views which the three Foreigi 
isters are, for their part, prepared fully to use. 


9. TERMINATION OF THE STATE OF WAR BETWEEN 
UNITED STATES AND GERMANY; Proclamation by the 
dent, October 24, 1951 3 

Whereas, by a joint resolution, approved by the Preside 
December 11, 1941, the Congress of the United States fo 
declared a state of war to exist between the United States a: 
Government of Germany (55 Stat. 796); and 
Whereas on December 31, 1946, the President proclaim < 
cessation of hostilities of World War II; 4 and 
Whereas it has been and continues to be the policy of the ' 
States to bring about the conclusion of a treaty of peace wi 
government of a united and free Germany, but efforts to th 
have been frustrated and made impossible for the time being 
policy of the Soviet Government; and 

Whereas it has nevertheless been considered desirable to 
the existing state of war with Germany to a close and to r 
Germany from its present enemy status, thus eliminating < 
disabilities affecting German nationals; and 
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lave become entitled as a result of the war, as well as t 
•exercise or enforce the same, derive from the conquest c 
and the assumption of supreme authority by the Allies i 
affected by the termination of the state of war; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States by a joint 
approved October 19, 1951 (Public Law 181, 82d Con 
resolved that the state of war declared to exist, between 
States and the Government of Germany is terminated an 
termination shall take effect on the date of enactme 
resolution: 

Now, therefore, I, HARPY S. TRUMAN, Presid 
United States of America, pursuant to such, joint resoluti 
claim that the state of war between the United States ar 
ernment of Germany declared by the joint resolution < 
approved December 11, 1941 was terminated on October 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand 
the Seal of the United States of America to be affixed. 


10. RELATIONS BETWEEN THE GERMAN FEDERi 
LIC AND THE ALLIES: Statement to the Press by 
Ministers of the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and the Chancellor and Foreign Minister of the Gern 
Republic, November 22, 1951 2 

The Foreign Ministers of France, the United Kingdo 
United States met today with Dr. Adenauer. 

This meeting, the first occasion on which the Cha 
Foreign Minister of the German Federal Republic had 
ferred with, the foreign ministers of the three Western Pow 
in itself a notable advance in the progressive association 
man Federal Republic with the West on the basis of eqi 
ship. All participants welcomed the opportunity given f 
review of a problem of mutual concern. 

In the course of the conversation, which dealt with 
political situation of the Federal Republic in connectic 
present world situation, the four foreign ministers review< 
ress so far made in the negotiations carried on in Bonn fo 
lishment by freely negotiated agreements of a new b* 
relationship between their countries. 

In particular they examined the draft of a s:eneral as: 
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:ed to below and the treaty establishing a European defense 
xunity. 1 

rtain outstanding points in the general agreement were settled 
subject to final confirmation by their Governments, the ministers 
approved the draft of this agreement. It will not be signed or 
shed at present, since the four Governments agree that it must 
mpleted by a number of related conventions governing in more 
l other important matters arising out of the future relationship 
sen them. The ministers agreed on the need for rapid progress 
e completion of all these related conventions, 
e general agreement will be a concisive step toward the realization 
e common aim of the three Western Powers and the Federal 
rnment to integrate the Federal Republic on a basis of equality 
European community itself included in a developing Atlantic 
aunity. 

th the coming into force of the general agreement and the related 
mtion, 2 the Occupation Statute with its powers of intervention 
e domestic affairs of the Federal Republic will be revoked, and 
Ulied High Commission and the Offices of the Land Commis- 
rs will be abolished. The three powers will retain only such 
al rights as cannot now be renounced because of the special 
rational situation of Germany, and which it is in the common 
3st of the four states to retain. These rights relate to the 
>ning and the security of the forces in Germany to Berlin and to 
Ions concerning Germany as a whole. 

e mission of the forces stationed in Germany by the three powers 
)Q the defense of the free world, of which the Federal Republic 
Berlin form part. Their status will be settled in detail in one of 
elated conventions. 3 Any disputes rising from the interpretation 
plication of the general agreement or the related conventions — 
the exception of certain special rights — will be settled by a court 
oitration. 

.e Federal Republic will undertake to conduct its policy in 
dance with the principles set forth in the Charter of the United 
ms and with the aims defined in the Statute of the Council of 
pe. 4 

.e four ministers are agreed that an essential aim of the common 
v of their Governments is a peace settlement for the whole of 
lany freely negotiated between Germany and her former enemies, 
x should lay the foundation for a lasting peace. They further 
d that the final settlement of the boundaries of Germany await 
a settlement. 
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ascertain whether free elections can be held simultaneously 
Federal Republic, Berlin, and the Soviet zone of Germany. 

The four foreign ministers consider the contractual arrang 
to be concluded between their Governments as well as the t 
for the creation of an integrated European community as esi 
steps to the achievement of their common aim: A unified Ge: 
integrated within the Western European community. 


11. COMMUNIQUE BY THE FOREIGN MINISTERS OF 
UNITED STATES, THE UNITED KINGDOM,' AND FR 
. AND 'THE CHANCELLOR OF THE GERMAN FED 
REPUBLIC, FEBRUARY 19, 1952 1 

The Foreign Ministers of the United States, France and the 1 
Kingdom and the Chancellor of the German Federal Republic r 
discussions in the Foreign Office on the 18th and 19th of Feb 
They reviewed the position reached in the parallel negotiati 
Paris and in Bonn, now approaching a successful conclusion, i 
establishment of the European defense community 2 and f< 
creation of a new relationship between the three Western ] 
and the Federal Republic of Germany based on a series of 
.negotiated conventions. 3 

The Foreign Ministers and the Chancellor are well please* 
the results of their work. They reached agreement on outsts 
issues . arising from the negotiations in Bonn. The quest; 
Germany’s financial contribution to European defense is deal 
below. 

On the difficult problem concerning the future regulation ai 
tribution in the interests of Western defense of arms product 
the states of the European defense community they have r< 
certain conclusions and provided for a series of "meetings whicl 
are confident will produce speedy results. 

They reached agreement on methods for dealing with the qi 
of war criminals now detained in the Federal Republic. 

They reviewed the report made by the Executive Bureau 
Temporary Council Committee of the North Atlantic Treaty ( 
zation on the financial contribution of the Federal Republic to \\ 
defense. The ministers agreed that this report, which reachec 
on the 16th of February, should be published tonight. 4 T1 
every prospect that an agreed decision on the total financial 
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the distribution of the Federal Republic's contribution, will pr< 
at once in Bonn between representatives of the German Fe 
Republic and of the three powers. 

The four ministers welcome the progress made towards the 
elusion of the treaty for the establishment of the European de 
community which will provide a solid foundation for the agreen 
to be concluded between the three Western powers and the Fe 
Republic of Germany. This treaty and the agreements will const 
a single structure designed to bring about the association ol 
Federal Republic with the free world and to solidify the defen 
Western Europe. 

The four ministers discussed the relationship between the I 
pean defense community and the North Atlantic Treaty Organizi 
and agreed on certain recommendations which will be made b]j 
three foreign ministers to the Nato Council for settling this quest 

It will be the concern of the four governments, together will 
other interested governments, to ensure the preservation and 
progressive strengthening of the European defense community w' 
as a part of the wider Atlantic community, creates a partnership 
peace. 

The four ministers are agreed that continuing efforts should be i 
to accomplish the unification of Germany through democratic 
peaceful means. 

The four ministers are convinced that their meeting has rein 
the obstacles which have hitherto delayed the conclusion of 
negotiations and has thus marked a decisive advance in the cam 
peace. 


12. THE BONN AGREEMENTS: Statement by the Secretar 

State, May 26, 1952 2 

The agreements that have been signed today 3 are of great im 
fcance for each of the four countries represented here. The Fee 
Republic is attaining the independence in foreign affairs and authc 
in domestic matters which befit a free state. The United Kingc 
France, and the United States, together with the other free nati 
are welcoming a new partner in their great effort to establish p 
and. security in the world. 

Let us take a moment to examine what these agreements n 
and what they are intended to accomplish. 

The relations which follow from these agreements are fundamenl 
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other governments on a normal basis. The U.S. Gov 
convinced that the agreements are just because problems a 
the war must be settled, and it is right to settle them in t 
The purpose of the agreements is to bring the Occupatior 
and this will be their effect. 

There are still certain powers reserved to the United 
Trance, and the United States. But the important thing tc 
about these powers is that they are not retained for any res 
have to do with the Federal Republic alone. They are relal 
factors entirely — to the necessity for the presence in G 
troops whose mission is the defense of German peace ai 
and of peace and freedom throughout the free world, ; 
unhappy fact that Germany is still a divided country. ^ ^ 
conditions no longer exist, the powers retained to deal wit 
he withdrawn. 

It is a matter of great regret and concern to the Americ 
ment that the task of restoring Germany as a whole is not 
I feel deeply the absence on this occasion of those who ] 
represented the people of that part of Germany which is 
Soviet occupation. It would have been a more joyful 
they had been permitted to join us. 

One of the great aims of the Western World, one of the g] 
of its culture, and one of the great achievements of its peop 
freedom. Political and social freedom of the individual, 
his conscience and speech, have been what the West holds 
Since the end of the war the Three Powers have consister 
to establish freedom throughout Germany, and their e 
been met with invaluable cooperation on the part of th 
Western Germany and Berlin. Together, we have su 
bringing freedom to the greater part of Germany, but un 
can be extended to the entire country, and until all Gerr 
and West — are reunited in freedom, the goal will not 
reached. 

I can assure you of my Government's continued deteri 
press steadily toward this goal until the unity of Germany 
has become a reality. 

In anticipation of the day when these agreements will 
accepted by the legislative bodies of our countries and wil 
effect, I wish to congratulate the Federal Republic on its 
among nations of the world. We have difficult problems 
we can solve them only by working together. We are gla< 
new partner in this great cause. On behalf of the Presi 
United States and the American people, I welcome t 
Republic on its return to the community of nations. 
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3. GERMAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS : Communique by the Pm 

ident of the United States and the Chancellor of the Germ 

Federal Republic, April 9, 1953 1 

The President of the United States, the Secretary of State, a: 
bher members of the Cabinet have met during the past 3 days wi 
le Chancellor of the Federal Republic of Germany and had a fi 
ad frank exchange of views on the world situation in general and < 
meiican-German relations in particular. The conversations to< 
Lace in a spirit of friendship and cooperation and revealed a k 
caching identity of views and objectives. 

The President and the Chancellor discussed the effects which rece 
evelopments in the Soviet orbit 2 might have on the East- West co 
Let. They were fully agreed that, while no opportunity should 
dssed to bring about a general relaxation of tension, the free natio 
; the West must not relax their vigilance nor diminish their effoi 
) increase their unity and common strength. They were furth 
greed that if the Soviet rulers are genuinely desirous of peace and c 
Deration among all nations, they could furnish no better proof 
xeir good will than by permitting genuinely free elections in the Sovi 
Dcupied Zone of Germany and by releasing the hundreds of thousan 
: German civilian deportees and war prisoners still in Sov iet ham 
hey further stated their joint conviction that there can beeno lasti: 
>lution of the German problem short of a reunification of Gnirnany 1 
eaceful means and on a free and democratic basis. The ac ieveme 
E this purpose calls for sustained common efforts of the signato 
owers to the contractual agreements signed at Bonn last year. 3 

There was unanimity of conviction that all concerned should pre 
>rward unwaveringly toward European unity through early ra 
cation of the treaty establishing a European Defense Communit 
uhievement of this goal will be accompanied by the establishment 
-erman independence and sovereignty under the contractual agre 
Lents. The Chancellor declared that the Federal Republic of Gc 
lany is ready and willing to cooperate on a basis of equality ai 
artnership with all the free nations of the West in strengthening t 
efenses of the free world. The Chancellor was given assurance th 
le United States would supply military equipment to the Europe* 
defense Community to assist in equipping the German contingenl 
nee the treaty has been ratified. 

The problem of the Saar was discussed and it was agreed that * 
arly agreement should be sought in the common interest. 6 


1 Denartment of State Bulletin . Aor. 20. 1953. dd. 565-566. 
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Consideration was given to the special situation of Be 
miration expressed for the political firmness and coura< 
habitants. It was agreed that the moral and material sup 
to keep the city strong is a matter of primary impon 
Chancellor indicated that he had in mind further mea 
crease production and reduce unemployment. The Seen 
that consideration was now being given to assistance t 
Government to investment and other programs to inapro 
conditions in Berlin. 1 

The Chancellor indicated the great difficulties facing 
Republic because of the necessity to assimilate not only 
of expellees who came earlier from eastern areas but the rem 
of refugees from the Soviet Zone and beyond. The Pr 
Secretary of State recognized the great efforts underta 
Federal Republic to care for these homeless persons and 
economic and social stability. The discussion took acc 
possibility that the Federal Republic and Berlin might t 
bear this burden alone. The Director for Mutual Seci 
that careful consideration of this matter would be given ii 
of the preparation of the Mutual Security Program f< 
beginning July 1, 1953. 2 * 

The Chancellor raised the problem of war criminals. r l 
the war criminals now in TJ.S. custody was discussed, 
representative stated that his Government would ree 
status of these prisoners and would also look forward to 
adoption of new review procedures with German parti 
soon as German ratification of the treaties was completed 

The representatives of both Governments exchanged 
cerning progress toward the freeing and expansion of wor] 
the achievement of currency convertibility. The German 
tives expressed particular interest in the reduction of tari 
toms administrative barriers. For their part, the U.S. rep 
noted President Eisenhower r s statement of April 7 that 
must achieve an expanding trade, balanced at high level 
permit each nation to make its full contribution to the 
the free world’s economy and to share fully the ben< 
progress.” 4 

Representatives of the two Governments discussed a 
specific problems connected with the normalization of 
relations between the United States and Germany, in 


1 See the summary of Feb. 13, 1953, by the Mutual Security . 

study of the Berlin economy made for the MSA by Richardson W 

nanv (Dcoartment of State Bulletin. Mar. 2. 1953. on. 32&-329V 
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ids for increased use by German exporters of the trademarks 
. by German nationals prior to World War II. It was noted that 
erable progress had already been achieved in making such 
narks available to former German owners and that future 
>ss in that direction was being sympathetically studied by the 
I States. 

5 Chancellor and the Secretary of State agreed that the conclusion 
ew treaty of friendship, commerce, and navigation between the 
i States and the Federal Republic 1 would be of benefit to both 
fies and that negotiations for such a treaty should begin at a 
sarly date. Meanwhile, as an interim measure, the two Govern- 
are negotiating an agreement 2 to restore to force the 1923 
of friendship, commerce, and consular rights 3 as it stood prior 
3 war, taking into account the requirements of the present 
ion. This interim agreement, when ratified in both countries, 

, among other things, re-establish a basis on which businessmen 
h country would be able to reside and carry on business in the 

> German representatives indicated their interest in the placing 
shore procurement contracts in Germany. They were informed 
ls soon as the contractual and European Defense Community 
3 S have entered into force, the same criteria will be applied in 
acing of such contracts in Germany, within the framework of 
uropean Defense Community, as are applied with respect to 
acing of contracts in other European countries. 

>rder to foster closer cultural cooperation between Germany and 
nited States and promote mutual understanding between their 
soples, an exchange of notes is taking place . 4 

> two Governments reaffirmed their common interest in control- 
ogether with other nations of the free world, the movement of 
gic materials to nations whose policies jeopardize the peace and 
by of the free world. Both Governments undertook to continue 
. to that end, and, in particular, to keep under constant review 
;t of items which from time to time may be subject to embargo 
mmunist China. The representatives of the Federal Republic 
cpressed their Government's intention, in cooperation with other 
g and maritime nations, to apply supplementary measures, such 
nsshipment controls, against violations or evasions of existing 
gic controls. 

lounccment is being made simultaneously in the two capitals of 
Turn to the Federal Republic of approximately 350 vessels 
rly of German ownership . 5 Arrangements for their transfer to 
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The President and the Chancellor are convinced that th 
tions just concluded have made a solid contribution to t 
ment of common goals of the two countries, in strengthen 
of friendship now happily re-established and in consolidate 
and strength of the free world. 


14* RESTORATION OF GERMAN SOVEREIGNTY: S 
olution No. 295 (83d Congress, 2d Session), July 30, 

Whereas a convention on relations between the Unite' 
America, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and North* 
and the French Republic, therein referred to as the “Thre 
and the Federal Republic of Germany, was signed on May 
with a view to restoring sovereignty to the Federal Repul 
many; and 

Whereas the Senate of the United States gave its advi< 
sent to ratification of said convention on July 1, 1952; anc 

Whereas, nevertheless, it has not proved practical as y 
the Convention into force in accordance with its provis 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that the P 
he judges that future developments make this desirable 
national interest, should take such steps as he deems appr< 
as are consistent with United States constitutional process*? 
sovereignty to Germany and to enable her to contribute t< 
tenance of international peace and security. 

[/or the texts of the London and Paris Agreements of Oct , 
23, 1954, see supra, pp. 1474-1491, 483-612, 871-873, and 972-9 


15. GERMAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS: Statement to 
by the President of the United States and the Chanc< 
German Federal Republic, October 28, 1954 3 

i 

During this morning's conversations we took an opp< 
renew the spirit of friendship and confidence which has i 
relationship in the past, especially in our efforts to overcor 
serious situation which faced us during the past few me 
reviewed the decisions taken at London 4 and Paris 5 a: 
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convinced that with the coming into effect of the Agreements signe 
this past weekend, the road towards a strong and united Europe wi 
aave been paved. We view the understanding reached between th 
Governments of France and the Federal Republic of Germany as a 
especially encouraging step towards lasting peace in Continents 
Europe. This understanding was greatly furthered by the commil 
nent on the part of the United Kingdom to maintain forces on th 
Continent . 1 The basis for a European community has thus beej 
established. 

The continued interest in and support of this community by th 
Jnited States was reiterated . 2 Together with the strengthened Nort 
itlantic Treaty Organization, now to include the Federal Republic o 
Germany, these new agreements will, we are convinced, serve to rein 
!orce the defense system of the free world. 

n 

We particularly addressed ourselves to the question of Germaj 
reunification. The demand for a reunited Germany in freedom i 
viewed by us as the legitimate demand of the German people. W 
sire agreed that this aim shall be achieved only by peaceful means 
We are convinced of the necessity of continued efforts towards thi 
^oal and are agreed that such efforts will be made by the Unite< 
States and the Federal Republic of Germany together with thi 
Governments of the United Kingdom and France. 

In this connection, we exchanged views on the latest Soviet note, 
[t is our initial view that this does not seem to offer any new proposa 
m the part of the Soviet Union; it appears essentially as a reiteration 
ff the positions taken by Mr. Molotov at the Conference in Berlh 
regarding Germany and European security . 4 

We have no doubt that the strengthening of free Europe whicl 
vill result from the recent London and Paris Agreements ; will ai< 
mr efforts to bring freedom and unity to all of the German people. 

hi 

We discussed the unfortunate fact that large numbers of Germai 
prisoners of war and civilian deportees are still held in custody it 
neas behind the Iron Curtain, mainly the Soviet Union. Thi 
Chancellor requested the continued assistance of the United State; 
in obtaining the release of these prisoners. This question has fo: 
some time been the subject of investigation by a United Nation 
Commission . 5 The Chancellor was assured that the United State; 


stands, ready, now as in the past, to offer every suppori 
ance considered useful in accomplishing this end. 

IV 

We also discussed the question of German assets in 
States. The President expressed sympathy for the prc 
by the Chancellor in his letter of July 17, 1954, to him 
ject 1 2 and again expressed his willingness to explore su 
along with tne question of American war claims. We 
that conversations between representatives of our two C 
will soon begin. 


16. TERMINATION OF THE OCCUPATION REGIME 
tion by the Allied High Commission, May 5, 19 £ 

Whereas a new relationship between the French R 
United States of America, and the United Kingdom of G 
and Northern Ireland, on the one hand, and the Federal 
Germany, on the other, has been established by the Co 
Relations between the Three Powers and the Federal 
Germany and the Related Conventions which were signec 
26 May 1952, were amended by the Protocol on the Te) 
the Occupation Regime in the Federal Republic of Germa 
Paris on 23 October 1954, 3 and enter into force today, 
NOW THEREFORE, We, 

Andre Frangois-Poncet, French High Commissioner fc 
James R. Conant, United States High Commissioner fc 
Frederick Robert Hoyer Millar, United Kingdom til 
sioner for Germany, 

Acting on behalf of, and duly authorized by, our Govei 

DO HEREBY JOINTLY PROCLAIM: 

That the Occupation Statute 4 is revoked; and 
That the Allied High Commission and the Offices c 
Commissioners in the Federal Republic are abolished. 

This Proclamation shall take effect at noon on the : 
May 1955. 

Done at Bonn, Mehlem, this 5th day of May 1955 


1 Department of State Bulletin, Aug. 23, 1954, p. 270. 

2 Ibid, May 16, 1955, p. 791; see also ibid., pp. 791-795. 

S .S. Execs. Q and R, 82d Cong., 2d sess., pp. 9-22, and supra, pp 

4 Statute of Apr. 8, 1949 (A Decade of American Foreiqn Policy , 
and supra, pp. 1717-1718. 
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IITED STATES AUTHORITY AND FUNCTIONS IN GER- 
MANY: Executive Order No. 10608, May 5, 1955 1 

irtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution and the 
is, including the Foreign Service Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 999), as 
ed, and as President of the United States and Commander in 
>f the armed forces of the United States, it is ordered as follows: 

xecutive Order No. 10062 of June 6, 1949, 2 and Executive 
No. 10144 of July 21, 1950, 3 amending that order, are hereby 
d, and the position of United States High Commissioner for 
ny, established by that order, is hereby abolished, 
he chief of the United States Diplomatic Mission to the Federal 
lie of Germany, hereinafter referred to as the Chief of Mission, 
ave supreme authority, except as otherwise provided herein, 
ispect to all responsibilities, duties, and governmental functions 
United States in all Germany. The Chief of Mission shall 
e his authority under the supervision of the Secretary of State 
bject to ultimate direction by the President, 
he United States Military Commander having area responsi- 
n Germany, hereinafter referred to as the Commander, shall 
nthority with respect to all military responsibilities, duties, and 
>ns of the United States in all Germany, including the command, 
y, and stationing of United States forces in Germany, the 
m and exercise of their rights and discharge of their obligations 
., and emergency measures which he may consider essential for 
irotection or the accomplishment of his mission. The Com- 
r may delegate the authority conferred upon him. If action 
Commander or any representative of the Commander, pursuant 
authority herein conferred, affects the foreign policy of the 
States or involves relations or negotiations with non-military 
n authorities, such action shall be taken only after consultation 
id agreement by the Chief of Mission or pursuant to procedures 
lsly agreed to between the Chief of Mission and the Commander 
•epresentative. Either the Chief of Mission or the Commander 
ise with the other any question which he believes requires such 
nation. If agreement is not reached between them, any differ- 
aay be referred to the Department of State and the Department 
mse for resolution. 

he Chief of Mission and the Commander or his designated 
mtatives shall, to the fullest extent consistent with their 
ive missions, render assistance and support to each other in 
t g out the agreements and policies of the United States. 
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the four-power responsibility in the case of persons con 
International Military Tribunal, (B) the Chief of ^ Miss 
ercise responsibility in the case of persons convicted 
tribunals established by the United States Military G 
suant to Control Council Law No. 10, 1 and (C) the Con 
exercise responsibility in the case of persons convicl 
military tribunals established by United States Military 
in Germany and elsewhere. The Commander shall, on 3 
Chief of Mission, take necessary measures for carrying i 
any sentences adjudged against such persons in categc 
whom the Chief of Mission has responsibility and contr 
of custody of persons in categories (B) and (C) to the Fed 
of Germany as provided in the Convention on the £ 
Matters Arising out of the War and Occupation 2 sh: 
the responsibility of the Chief of Mission and the Com 
respect to such persons to the extent that the respons 
United States for them is thereupon terminated pur 
provisions of the said Convention. 

6. If major differences arise over matters affecting the " 
Forces in Germany, such differences may be referred tc 
ment of State and the Department of Defense for resolu 

7. This order shall become effective on the date that th 
on Relations between the Three Powers and the Federa 
Germany 3 and related Conventions, as amended, con 


18. GERMAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS: Statement 
by the President of the United States and the Chat 
German Federal Republic, June 14, 1955 4 

The President, the Chancellor, the Secretary of Sta 
advisers met this morning and discussed the problems 
their two nations. They reviewed the political develop 
have taken place since the Chancellor's last visit 5 an* 
satisfaction that the bonds of friendship between them 
become very close. They are of the opinion that the 
able developments in Europe are the result of the cons 
policies followed by the United States, the Federal I 
their allies. 

A large part of their discussion was devoted to the 

^ 4.1, , .C 1J J.1- _ O _ ■ 
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Union to participate in the four-power conference 1 and the 
jion of the Soviet Government to the Chancellor . 2 They agreed 
ae of the objectives of the forthcoming four-power meeting will 
>ave the way for early German reunification. It was confirmed 
i their combined opinion the concept of neutrality is in no way 
able to Germany and that only in collective security arrange- 
can Germany assure its independence. 

i result of their discussions, they are reassured that there is a 
:>road field of understanding between them. They are con- 
* that the achievement of the policies upon which Germany 
xe United States are embarked will continue to require closest 
•ation in the future. These policies are based on a common 
mce to the furtherance of a just and enduring peace among the 
-s of the world. 


ERLIN AND EAST GERMANY, 1950-1955 


LLIED RIGHTS IN BERLIN: Statement to the Press by the 
eign Ministers of the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
nee. May 13, 1950 3 

s three Western Occupation Powers will continue to uphold 
fights in Berlin. They are resolved now as in the past to pro- 
ae democratic rights of the inhabitants and will cooperate with 
ernxan authorities to improve to the utmost the economic posi- 
>f the three Western sectors. Meanwhile the three Govern- 
will continue to seek the reunification of the city in free elec- 
in order that Berlin may take its due place in a free and united 
any. 


EMILITARIZATION OF EAST GERMANY: Note From the 
erican Ambassador at Moscow 4 to the Soviet Foreign Min- 
r, May 23, 1950 5 

ave the honor to express to you the United States Government’s 
concern at a development in eastern Germany which is already 
i to the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
ne has been created in the part of Germany that is subject to 
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ing and equipment, the character of an army. This oi 
called the Main Administration for Training (Hauptver^ 
Ausbildung), and it amounts to about 50,000 men. 
ordinary police force, and it does not ha ye ordinary ] 
It receives basic infantry, artillery, and armored tra 
equipped with military weapons, including machine gur 
anti-aircraft cannon, mortars, and tanks. It must 
therefore, as a military force. 

The Soviet Union has many times expressed its adln 
principle of the complete disarmament and demilitarizs 
many. In particular, you will recall the following 
agreements to which the Soviet Government was a part] 

A. Joint Report of February 11, 1945, 1 following the j 
American Conference in the Crimea: 

It is our inflexible purpose to destroy German militarism and 
ensure that Germany will never again be able to disturb the peac 
We are determined to disarm and disband all German armed fc 
for all time the German General Staff that has repeatedly cohtr 
gence of German militarism; remove or destroy all German i 
ment; . . . 

B. Declaration Regarding the Defeat of Germany 
sumption of Supreme Authority by the Allied Power: 
General Eisenhower, Marshal Zhukov, Field Marshal ] 
and General Tassigny on behalf of their respecti 
ments on June 5, 1945: 2 

The Four Allied Governments will take such steps, including 
disarmament and demilitarization of Germany, as they deem reqii 
peace and security. 

C. Joint Report of August 2, 1945, 3 following the I 
American Conference in Berlin (Potsdam): 

3. The purposes of the occupation of Germany by which the C 
shall be guided are: 

(i) the complete disarmament and demilitarization of Ger 
these ends: (a) All German land, naval and air forces . . . and all 
and quasi-military organizations . . . shall be completely and fib 
in such manner as permanently to prevent the revival or reorgan 
man militarization and Nazism. 3 

D. Agreement between the Governments of the Unih 
the United States of America and the Union of Sot 
Republics and the Provisional Government of the Frer 
on Certain Additional Requirements to be Imposed c 
dated September 20, 1945: 4 
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l forms of military training, military propaganda and military activities 
ever nature, on the part of the German people, are prohibited, as well as- 
nation of any organization initiated to further any aspect of military 
and the, formation of war veterans’ organizations or other groups which 
levelop military characteristics or which are designed to carry on the 
. military tradition, whether such organizations or groups purport to be 
, educational, religious, social, athletic or recreational or of any other 

Control Council Law No. 34, entitled “Dissolution of the 
lacht,” dated August 20, 1946: 

el. ... all German land, naval and air forces, with all their organiza- 
taffs, and institutions, . . . and all other military and quasi-military 
itions, together with all clubs and associations which serve to keep alive 
tary tradition in Germany, are hereby considered disbanded, completely 
d and declared illegal. 

le II. The maintenance, formation and reconstitution of any of the agencies 
lizations enumerated in Article I under any name or form whatsoever, and 
ng over of all or any of the functions of such agencies or organizations in 
ire by other agencies is prohibited and declared illegal . 1 

clear from these agreements that the Government of- the Soviet 
is committed unequivocally to the principle that Germany will 
ulitarized, that her military forces will be completely and finally 
ted, and that no revival of German military activities will be 
I. The British, French, and American Governments were also 
to these agreements and are equally committed to the same 
►le. They have, accordingly, taken effective steps to prevent 
ran of rearmament or remilitarization in their zones of occupa- 
The Soviet Union, on the other hand, has directly violated all 
agreements. The establishment of a military force, or mili- 
. police, in Eastern Germany could not have been accomplished 
.t the deliberate approval of the Soviet Government, and it is 
ion squarely in opposition to the efforts being made by the 
. States and other nations to create a stable and lasting peace, 
resentatives of the Soviet Government have, on numerous 
►ns, spoken of the Soviet Government's desire for peace. Such 
protestations, however, can hardly be expected to receive 
ce among the free peoples of the world when the Soviet Govern- 
s simultaneously creating a military force of considerable size 
rength in Germany in violation of its solemn international 
tments. By this and other like actions the Soviet Government 
stroyed world confidence in the sincerity of its promises and has 
l throughout the world widespread doubt as to its pacific 
ons. If the Soviet Government wishes to restore in some 
*e international confidence in its alleged attachment to peace, 
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21. ALLIED POLICY IN BERLIN: Declaration 1 
Kommandatura, May 26, 1952 1 

Taking into consideration the new relations establ 
France, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Noj 
the United States of America, and the Federal Republic 
and wishing to grant the Berlin authorities the ma: 
compatible with the special situation of Berlin, 

the Allied Kommandatura makes this declaration: 

I 

Berlin shall exercise all its rights, powers and resp 
forth in its Constitution as adopted in 1950 3 subjec 
reservations made by the Allied Kommandatura on 
1950/ and to the provisions hereinafter. 

II 

The Allied authorities retain the right to take, if 
necessary, such measures as may be required to ful 
national obligations, to ensure public order and to main 
and security of Berlin and its economy, trade and co: 

III 

The Allied authorities will normally exercise powe 
following fields: 

(a) Security, interests and immunities of the Allied 
ing their representatives, dependents and noi 
ployees. German employees of the Allied 
immunity from German jurisdiction only in r 
out of or in the course of performance of duties o 
the Allied Forces; 

(b) Disarmament and demilitarisation, including rc 
scientific research, civil aviation, and prohibitio: 
tions on industry in relation to the foregoing; 

(c) Relations of Berlin with authorities abroad. 
Allied Kommandatura will permit the Berlin 
assure the representation abroad of the interests 
of its inhabitants by suitable arrangements; 

(d) Satisfaction of occupation costs. These costs 
after consultation with the appropriate German i 
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at the lowest level consistent with maintaining the security of 
Berlin and of the Allied Forces located there; 

Authority over the Berlin police to the extent necessary to 
ensure the security of Berlin. 

IV 

3 Allied Kommandatura will not, subject to Articles I and II of 
)eclaration, raise any objection to the adoption by Berlin under 
propriate procedure authorised by the Allied Kommandatura of 
une legislation as that of the Federal Republic, in particular 
ling currency, credit and foreign exchange, nationality, pass- 
emigration and immigration, extradition, the unification of the 
ns and trade area, trade and navigation agreements, freedom of 
nent of goods, and foreign trade and payments arrangements. 

V 

}he following fields: 

restitution, reparations, decartelisation, deconcentration, foreign 
interests in Berlin, claims against Berlin or its inhabitants, 
displaced persons and the admission of refugees, 
control of the care and treatment in German prisons of persons 
charged before or sentenced by Allied courts or tribunals; over 
the carrying out of sentences imposed on them and over ques- 
tions of amnesty, pardon or release in relation to them, 

llied authorities will in future only intervene to an extent con- 
b with, or if the Berlin authorities act inconsistently with, the 
pies which form the basis of the new relations between France, 
nited Kingdom and the United States on the one part and the 
al Republic of Germany on the other, or with the Allied legisla- 
i force in Berlin. 

VI 

legislation of the Allied authorities will remain in force until 
ed, amended or deprived of effect. 

5 Allied authorities will repeal, amend or deprive of effect any 
,tion which they deem no longer appropriate in the light of this 
ation. 

islation of the Allied authorities may also be repealed or amended 
rlin legislation; but such repeal or amendment shall require the 
val of the Allied authorities before coming into force. 


VII 
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VIII 

In order to enable them to fulfil their obligations undei 
tion, the Allied authorities shall have, the right to reque* 
such information and statistics as they deem necessary. 


IX 

The Allied Kommandatura will modify the provis 
declaration as the situation in Berlin permits. 


X 

Upon the effective date of this declaration the Stater 
ciples Governing the Relationship between the Allied Ko 
and Greater Berlin of 14th May, 1949, 1 as modified 
Instrument of Revision, dated 7th March, 1951, 2 will be 


22. DISORDERS IN THE SOVIET ZONE: Letter Fro 

States High Commissioner 3 to the Commander-in-( 

Soviet Forces in Berlin, 4 November 3, 1952 5 

In your letter of October 1 6 you felt obliged to inforn 
recent months disorders have occurred in the Soviet 
attribute the blame for these occurrences to the acti 
ganizations in Western Berlin which, for the purpose 0 
ment, you describe as centers of espionage and sabotagi 
you maintain, indulge in criminal activities directed 
population pf Eastern Berlin and the Soviet zone. I 
charges, which are baseless and a travesty of the facts. 

The organizations which you mention have, with t 
of RIAS, 7 been voluntarily formed by Germans who 
terest of the German people at heart. So far from con 
crimes against the German people of the Soviet zone, th 
tions are concerned only with giving help to the refuge 
zone who, in increasing numbers, flee from persecution; 
and disseminate evidence about illegal measures and 
the rights of man, of which so many Germans in the ] 
are victims; and to tell them the truth about the free 
which they are separated. 

As regards RIAS, the radio in the American sectc 
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nay recall that the organization was established under the 
ion of American personnel in 1946 after the Soviet authorities,, 
flation of the principle of Four Power cooperation in Berlin, 
d to allow any but Soviet influence in radio Berlin. Your 
tions that MAS is a center of espionage and sabotage are with- 
oundation. On the contrary, RIAS fulfills a much needed 
on in providing factual information not otherwise available 
.stern Germany and it will continue to do so. 
ill not enter into the diverse accusations which you make on 
asis of the evidence provided by various “court trials” in the 
t zone. Public opinion throughout the world is only too well 
tied of the methods whereby so-called “confessions” may be 
ited from those who are accused by such “courts.” Moreover 
“courts” seem to have acquired the habit of describing as 
es” acts which in democratic countries are considered to be a 
il part of daily life. For example, a person only has to ex- 
an opinion contrary to the Government in power or to repeat 
le of news which is already known but which the regime has an 
■St in suppressing for him to be described as a “spy” or “traitor.” 
a perversion of the accepted meaning of words would be laughable 
its consequences not so serious. 

your letter you refer to “forcible abduction of activities of 
ids enterprises to West Berlin where they, and the employees 
} people's police, and members of the Fdj, were murdered.” 1 
to were any truth in this, I would condemn criminal activities 
*b. a kind just as strongly as you do. But you do not cite any 
ices of abduction and murder. I, however, am in a position 
e instances of abductions from Western Berlin, 
liould be obligated if you would give your urgent attention to 
ase of Dr. Linsc who was abducted from Western Berlin on 
8, 2 and inform me when he will be returned to Western Berlin, 
use, I should, welcome information about “a certain Weiland” 
o/n you attribute one of the “confessions” made before a court in 
swald on August 27, 1952. I assume this to be a resident of 
Beilin named Weiland who was kidnaped from the American 
' on November 11, 1950, and forcibly taken into the Soviet 
*. Nothing has been heard of him since then until I received 
letter. I should be glad to have full details about the circum- 
2 s of his arrest and an account of what lias happened to him 
his arrest. 


the text (i. e., the translation) of General Chuikov’s letter of Oct. 1, 1952, 

pH in +.Vip ’RuHei/im. thp ■nfl.ssn.rrp> wTnV.h is Tiptp mini, pH rpfprs tr> npvtn.in in- 


have no concern with spying, diversionism, or terror, 
ganizations would not be necessary and would cease to < 
human rights, such as freedom of speech, freedom of 
and freedom from arbitrary arrest existed in the Sovi 
Eastern Berlin. Nor can their activities justify the mei 
since last May, at the instigation of the Soviet authorit 
the principal channels of communication between Eas 
Germany have been obstructed or curtailed. I take the 
of reminding you that I have not received a reply to M 
letter of June 30 1 in which your attention was called tc 
matter. I cannot but conclude that the purpose of yoi 
to attempt, by its many unfounded allegations, to provi 
justification of these measures which hinder the reu 
Germany and which, as you are no doubt aware, have a 
spread and fully justified indignation throughout Germa 


23. BERLIN UPRISING: Message From the Allied Com 
Berlin to the Representative of the Soviet Control 
June IS, 1953 2 

As Commandants of the French, British and U.S. sect 
and in the name of the Allied High Commission we desi 
our grave concern over events which have taken place 
thepast few days. 

We condemn the irresponsible recourse to military for< 
as its result the killing or serious wounding of a considei 
of citizens of Berlin including some from our own sectors 
We protest the arbitrary measures taken by the Sovic 
which have resulted in the interruption of traffic betwee 
and free circulation throughout Berlin. 

We formally deny that Willi Coettling, executed after 
justice, was an agent provocateur under the orders of th 
service of a foreign power. His condemnation to de 
execution on an empty pretext appear to us as acts of bn 
will shock the conscience of the world. 

As the highest Soviet authority in the Soviet sector c 
share with us the responsibility of guaranteeing the well-1 
freedom of the people of Berlin. We therefore demand i] 
of Berlin as a whole that the harsh restrictions imposed oi 
tion be lifted immediately and that free circulation wit] 
reestablished. 


1 Department of State Bulletin, Sept. 1, 1952, p. 319. 

3 Ibid., June 29, 1953, pp. 897-898. 
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14. BERLIN UPRISING: Letter From the Allied Commandants ii 
Berlin to the Soviet Military Commander in Berlin, 1 * June 24, 1953 

We, the French, British and American Commandants, have receive* 
yuur letter of June 20 3 and hasten to reject your allegations that th 
iisturbances of June 17 were the result of action by groups sent fron 
Western sectors of Berlin. The statement in the inclosure to you 
etter that an American called Heaver who was wearing a uniforn 
with two stars, which are the insignia of a major general, was seei 
giving the instructions to organize the disorders is, we are sure yoi 
will agree, Major General Dibrova, unworthy of serious eonsideratio] 
md must be held to discredit the rest of the informant’s testimony 

You and the world are well aware of the true causes of the disorder 
which have recently occurred in East Berlin, and it is therefor 
unnecessary for us to tell you that the three powers in West Berlii 
tiad no responsibility whatever for instigating them. 

We must therefore continue to demand that the remaining restric 
bions imposed on the Berlin population be lifted and that the step 
which you have already taken to reestablish circulation within Berlii 
be carried to their logical conclusions, free and unfettered movemen 
between all sectors. 

We on our side shall continue as always to fulfill our responsibilit; 
for the maintenance of law and order in our sectors, and we are read; 
bo do our part in reestablishing normal conditions of life throughou 
the whole city. 


25. BERLIN UPRISING: Statement by the Secretary of State at ; 

Press Conference, June 30, 1953 4 

I have long believed and preached that the Soviet was overextended 

having under its control some 600 million non-Russians representin: 
what had been 15 or more independent nations. I have been confiden 
that these people could not be moulded into the Soviet Communis 
pattern, particularly if the free peoples kept alive the hope of th 
captives and showed them that they were not forgotten. 

There has now developed extensive unrest within the satellit 
countries of Europe. It demonstrates that the people do retain thei 
love of God and love of country and their sense of personal dignity 
They want to run their own affairs and not be run from Moscow. 

The unquenchable spirit of the peoples was dramatized in Eas 
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The cry everywhere is for “free elections.” The peop 
governed by those whom they select as responsive to th 
their desires, rather than to be ruled by those who tak< 
from aliens and who give their orders with a view to ac 
own ambitions without regard to the welfare of the peoj; 

In my book War or Peace , written over 3 years ago, I sa 
Communist structure is over-extended, over-rigid and ill 
could be shaken if the difficulties that were latent were 
I went on to point out that this does not mean an armed 
would precipitate a massacre, but that short of this the 
demonstrate an independence such that the Soviet 
leaders would come to recognize the futility of trying tc 
so many peoples who, by their faith and their patriots 
really be consolidated into a Soviet Communist world. 

The developments of recent weeks show the correc 
diagnosis. 


26. UPRISING IN EAST GERMANY: Letter From th« 
the United States to the Chancellor of the German 
public, July 23, 1953 2 

My Dear Mr. Chancellor: During the developme: 
vernations between the U.S. Secretary of State and 
Ministers of Great Britain and France, it occurred to me 
be helpful if I were to write you a letter in amplification o 
so tightly compressed in the final communique. 3 

It seems to me that certain definite patterns are e: 
the situation in East Germany and the Eastern Euro 
countries — patterns which will unquestionably have a p 
upon the future, including the proposed meeting oi 
Ministers of the Four Powers. 

I think, therefore, that it will be useful for me to shari 
with you in some detail at this time. 

Great historical developments, such as the recent Be 
German anti-Communist demonstrations, 4 rarely have 
Nevertheless, I am quite certain that future historians, in 
of the causes which will have brought about the disinte 
Communist empire, will single out those brave East 
dared to rise against the cannons of tyranny with not' 
bare hands and their stout hearts, as a root cause. I t 

'(■ll APrt CiQTnA LotAT.in«n tmll «a/i tt/wih ATtm ATrlun a-« J in A-nv 
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as, I know that I need not go into any elaborate denial with 
f the fantastic explanation put out by Moscow that the up- 
was caused by American provocateurs. 1 No provocateur of 
ationality can persuade human beings to stand up in front of 
ing tanks with sticks and stones. Such action comes from the 
and not from any foreign purse. 

ond, this uprising was not just a momentary flash of despera- 
The continuing news of disorders in Eastern Germany indicates 
lamental and lasting determination to be fully and finally free, 
e long years of stern Sovietization. 

rd, nowhere were the rioters “bourgeois reactionaries” or 
:.alist warmongers.” They were workers. Therefore, the 
ts who fell before Russian Communist guns were the very 
workers in whose name the Kremlin has falsely and cynically 
their empire of oppression, their farflung “workers’ paradise.” 
u*th, the fact of the uprising, the conduct of the German Com- 
it. leaders during the event and their actions since the event, 
iicate the complete political bankruptcy of the Sed [Sozialis- 
Einheitspartei Deutschlands] . 2 

h, and to me of utmost significance, when the riots developed 

> Russian sector of Berlin, the workers’ chant was, “We want 
.ections.” In this phrase, the people clearly and simply summed 
fir yearning for the alleviation of their grievances and sufferings. 

> combination of these five facts actually forms the background 
tat portion of the July 15 Foreign Ministers’ communique 3 
g with German unification and free elections. And the com- 
\\i& itself, as you know, is actually the diplomatic confirmation 
ar own earlier statements, of my June 26 4 cable to you, and 

important, of the resolution of the German Bundestag 
le TO. 5 

the past many months there have been endless arguments 
ebates on both sides of the Atlantic over the respective priorities 
fir words and phrases as “unification,” “peace treaty,” “free 
ms,” “withdrawal of occupation troops,” etc. 
las always seemed to me — and these recent events, to me at 
clearly confirm the thought — that there can be no solution 
ut free elections and the formation of a free all-German Gov- 
nt, leading to unification. From that point on can flow a 

i, orderly sequence of events, culminating in an honorable 
treaty and the re-emergence of a new united German Republic, 
bted to the welfare of its own people, as a friendly and peaceful 
•cr of the European family of nations. 
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States will continue to lend the full force of its politics 
and moral support. 

There are sincere people in Germany; in the natioi 
Europe, and even in my own country, who have co] 
that free elections, and therefore the unification of G 
tradict and possibly exclude the concept of the Euro 
Community which has been ratified by both your Hoi 
ment 1 and is now before your Constitutional Court, 
have never accepted this theory that the Edc and 
Germany are mutually exclusive. Quite the contrary. 

As the three Foreign Ministers stated at the concl 
recent meeting in Washington, since the Europeai 
corresponds to the lasting needs of its members and tl: 
peace, security, and welfare, it is looked upon as nece 
and not linked up with existing international tensions. 

It has long been my conviction that the strengtl 
Federal Republic, through adoption of the Edc, th 
agreements and further progress in the integration of W( 
can only enhance the prospects for the peaceful unific 
many, by increasing the attractive power of this prosp< 
Germany vis-A-vis the Soviet Zone, an attractive pov 
already been demonstrated by the steady stream of refi 
months, as well as the demonstrations which began 
This increasing contrast between Western and Eastt 
the latter with its bankrupt regime and impoverisl 
will in the long run produce conditions which should : 
the liquidation of the present Communist dictatorshi 
Soviet occupation. 

While a future all-German Government must obvi 
to choose the degree to which it wishes to enter into 
other arrangements compatible with the principles c 
Nations, I can hardly imagine that it would seek the 
plete and premature disarmament in the presence of 
still heavily armed. I believe this is a matter wort 
attention. Those who in Germany believe they can su 
safe solution through defenseless neutralization she 
ponder the true wisdom and safety of such a course. 

Speaking for America, and I believe the rest of t. 
shares this view, I can say that there has been enoi 
and enough misery and enough destruction in the pas 
deter any people or any Government of the West fron 
military aggression. But the Deace we all so dearlv s 
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stalled something that will have an important place on the 
of history. May the concluding chapter of that history record 
emergence of freedom, of peace, and of happiness. 


AST GERMANY— FRIENDSHIP AND SYMPATHY OF THE 
[ERICAN PEOPLE: Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 36 
d Congress, 1st Session), August 3, 1953 1 

lereas the brutal suppression by the Soviet Communist regime 
gh the use of armed force and police terror of workers seeking the 
i of free assembly and other rights assured to all in the free world; 
ersecutions of members of all religious faiths; the continuing 
ude enforced upon the captive peoples; the systematic repression 
[ non-Communist political elements in the Soviet-dominated 
ries and most recently the acts against the people of Soviet- 
rated countries, deserves strongest condemnation; and constitute 
ippression of individual and human rights, and (b) persecution on 
nt of race and religion; (c) violate the declarations in the Pre- 
i to the Charter of the United Nations; and (d) violate the 
principles set forth in the American Declaration of Independence 
?6: . . that all men arc created equal, that they are endowed 

ieir Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among these 
ife, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. That to secure these 
j, Governments are instituted among Men, deriving their just 
[*s from the consent of the governed, — That whenever any Form 
>vcrnment becomes destructive of these ends, it is the Right of 
eople to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new Government, 
5 its foundation on such principles and organizing its powers in 
form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their Safety 
lappiness. . . . But when a long train of abuses and usurpations, 
ing invariably the same Object, evinces a design to reduce them 
' absolute Despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw 
ich Government, and to provide new Guards for their future 
ity. J? ; and 

i ere as the people of East Berlin, East Germany, Poland, 
loslovakia, Rumania, Hungary and other Communist-dominated 
ries have so courageously demonstrated their strong devotion to 
principles of freedom and justice by their heroic resistance to 
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terror, murder, imprisonment, reprisals and mass depo 

Whereas the cause of freedom cannot be contained anc 
ally triumph: Now therefore, be it 

j Resolved, That the Congress commends and encourage 
struggle of these captive peoples for freedom. 

Sec. 2. It is further the sense of the Congress that the t 
express in the United Nations and in every other way o 
indignation of its people against these suppressions of 
religious persecutions in the Union of Soviet Socialist K 
the Communist satellites, its sympathy with the tragi 
these suppressions and religious persecutions, and its d 
that international law and individual and human rights 
in the world. 

Sec. 3. That the Congress of the United States in 1 
American people hereby expresses the firm conviction tin 
of East Germany are entitled to their basic, inalienabl 
rights and freedoms for which they are now struggling. 

Sec. 4. That the Congress of the United States furtl 
the firm conviction of the American people that the people 
now presently divided, have the right to be a unified nat; 
by their own consent by the free expression of populai 
elections. 

Sec. 5. That the Congress of the United States furtl 
in behalf of the American people its friendship and symps 
people of East Germany, particularly those who have su 
hands of the Communists because of their patriotic defk 
munist tyranny and denounces the action of the Commur 
killing, imprisoning, and deporting those who have op 
strated their love of liberty and justice, and asserts thal 
sacrifice and suffering will aid the cause of freedom in ; 
munist enslaved nations and will inspire freedom-lc 
everywhere. 

Agreed to August 3, 1953. 


28. REMOVAL OF INTERZONAL BARRIERS: No 
United States High Commissioner 1 to the Soviet H 
sioner, 2 August 26, 1953 3 


It has Iona* been the policy of my government to remov 
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m the United States and Soviet zones. The continuation of the 
i of interzonal passes between our respective zones has in my 

0 justification and I consequently hope that you will agree that 
>uld jointly waive this requirement for German Nationals, 
erefore propose to you that we now jointly waive the allied 
>nal pass requirement for the travel of German Nationals 
m and through the United States and Union of Soviet Socialist 
lies zones. Simultaneously, the present German Aufenthaltser- 
s [residence permit] requirement should be abolished by the 
m authorities. The responsible German authorities in the 

1 States zone will suspend the requirement of the Aufenthaltser- 
s simultaneously with the waiver by us of the interzonal pass 
unent. I hope that you will accept this proposal and that you 
jree to make the necessary administrative arrangements in the 

zone so that German Nationals residing in Berlin, the Soviet 
md the United States zone of occupation will be able to travel 
between and through these zones of Germany and Berlin on the 

presentation of their identity card. As soon as you have 
ted me that these administrative arrangements are to be made 

Soviet zone, I shall order the waiver of the interzonal pass 
ement for German Nationals traveling between or through our 

i informed that my British and French colleagues are approach- 
u with similar proposals. 


EMOVAL OF INTERZONAL BARRIERS: Letter From the 
ted States High Commissioner 1 to the Soviet High Commis- 
er, 2 September 17, 1953 3 

ive your letter of September 1 , 4 in which you reply to my pro- 
of August 26, 1953, 5 that there be waived simultaneously the 
>nal pass which is required by occupation powers and the 
thaltserlaubnis [residence permit] which is required by German 
dties. I regret that instead of accepting my proposal, you have 
id the greater part of your letter to unfounded allegations that 
m authorities in the Federal Republic are hindering the inter- 
travel of German Nationals. These allegations are so man- 
false that I do not propose to answer them. I would however 
out that your claim that these obstructions exist should have 
u to agree the more readily to my proposal to waive the inter- 
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fact that the inter-zonal pass system was established 1 m 
agreement and that therefore the waiver of this rccj 
matter falling solely within the authority of the occupa 

As regards the views of the Federal Republic of Go 
subject, I should like to call your attention to the une« 
merits contained in the resolution of the Bundestag* on 
calling* for free circulation of all Germans throughout 
in the subsequent decision of the Federal Cabinet oi Ai 
asking for removal of all restrictions imposed on int 
by reason^' of the inter-zonal pass requirement. 

By these actions the Federal Republic of Germ am 
dared its desire and willingness to do everything poi 
about conditions permitting unrestricted travel throng 
of German Nationals irrespective of their place of r 
this reason the German authorities in the US Zone \ 
already informed you in my letter of August 26, wa: 
thaltserlaubnis simultaneously with our waiver of the ii 
requirement, on condition that German authorities 
Zone do the same. 

I wish therefore to reiterate to you my proposal cc 
letter to you of August 26, 1953, that “we now joil 
Allied inter-zonal pass requirement for travel of Ger: 
between and through the US and USSR Zones; ” 

On condition that you will have informed me in ac 
agreement to institute similar measures simultaneous 
pared to waive, effective 24:00 hours September 30, 
pass requirement for German Nationals proceeding 
lished crossing points to the US Zone from the Sovie 
man}?- or from Berlin. At the same time, I request tl 
those inter-zonal crossing points which were closed on 
tions at various dates prior to the middle of 1952. 

Since my British and French colleagues are making 
posal, German Nationals would then be able to tra* 
Germany on the simple presentation of their identity 


30. REMOVAL OF INTERZONAL BARRIERS: Li 
United States High Commissioner 2 to the Soviet 
sioner, 3 February 22, 1954 4 


At the meeting in Berlin on Fehruarv 18 of the Fo 
of the U.K.. U.S.A.. Franca smA thp. T7 ft ft P if w 
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insult for tlie German people from the present division of Germany 
1 though such steps are no substitute for the reunification of Ge 
iany and the conclusion of a peace treaty, which remain the obje 
.ves of its policy, the U. S. Government considers that it should 1 
ossible for the four occupying powers in Germany to reach imm 
iate agreement on the elimination of a certain number of unjust 
able obstacles which still prevent freedom of movement between tl 
iff e rent parts of Germany. The U.S. Government believes tin 
le Four Powers could in this way bring about an immediate an 
ssential improvement in the living conditions of all Germany. 

I therefore propose to you that w r e shall agree that eacli of i 
hould, as appropriate, take the following measures: 

A. The abolition of the requirement for residence permits for Ge 
xans residing in the Federal Territory who desire to travel to tl 
oviet Zone. The maintenance of this formality in fact conside 
bly reduces the effect of the abolition of interzonal passes whic 
r a,s decided at the end of 1953. 

B. The opening of the inter-zonal crossing points which ha^ 
ecn closed by the Soviet authorities on various dates before tl 
fiddle of 1952. I would remind you of the proposal on this subje* 
rade to you in my letter of January 8. 2 

C. The improvement of inter-zonal road and rail transport ser 
)es including the introduction of fast rail services with improve 
assenger facilities between the principal cities of West Germany c 
he one hand and East Germany and Berlin on the other. 

D. The removal of the prohibited zone, the barbed wire fenc< 
nd all other barriers placed in the Soviet Zone along the Soviet Zoi 
order. 

E. The abolition of all controls and of all impediments to the fn 
imitation of printed matter. 

As regards Berlin, we should agree upon suitable methods f< 
e-establishing more normal living conditions for the inhabitants < 
he city. In particular, I consider it necessary to reach decisions c 
he two following questions: 

A. The abolition of all formalities re movement of persons betwee 
Jerlin and the Soviet Zone. 

B. The removal of all impediments to the free movement of pe 
ons and of goods between the Western sectors of Berlin and Westei 
xermany; in particular the abolition of the requirement for tl 
ndorsement of Warenbegleitscheine [certificates for goods in transi 

r\-i‘ /vAA/lc xr Oll+ll rvP + QmnAf 7,AnA o n / I f 1 1 a t yh ^.yth'I ii 
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If, as I hope, they are acceptable to you, technical 
may be required concerning proposals B and C in paragra] 
In that event I shall be prepared to furnish the names of i 
technical experts authorized to deal with these matters ii 
Western Germany and I would be glad to obtain correspoi 
mation from you. 

I have authorized Gen. Timberman 1 to make contac 
Dengin 2 and to transmit to him a proposal dealing witl 
restrictions which we wish to see eliminated in Berlin. 3 


31. REMOVAL OF INTERZONAL BARRIERS: Lette 

United States Commandant in Berlin 4 to the Berlin 1 

tive 6 of the Soviet High Commissioner, 6 February 22, 1 

In his letter of February 22 8 the United States Hig 
sioner 9 has drawn Mr. Semenov’s attention to the nece 
establishing more normal living conditions for the inhabii 
city of Berlin. In particular he has expressed the desire t] 
occupying powers should reach agreement on the remova 
ments to the freedom of movement of persons and goo 
the Western sectors of Berlin and Western Germany 
abolition of all formalities re the movement of persons bet 
and the Soviet Zone. 

In the same spirit and in order to eliminate all res 1 
freedom of communications between the four sectors c 
request you to agree that the following measures sho 
into effect : 

A. The abolition of police controls at the borders ai 
forms of hindrance to the complete freedom of movemen 
throughout the city. 

B. The removal of all street barriers between sectors. 

C. The re-establishment of direct tram services thrc 
city. 

D. The re-establishment of the automatic citywidi 
service. 

E. The re-establishment of reliable and efficient pos 
throughout the city. 


1 Maj. Gen. Thomas S. Timberman, United States Commandant 

2 Sergei Dengin, Representative of the Soviet High Commissioner 

in T^arlin 
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rhe abolition of controls over and interference with the free 
tion of printed matter, films and other cultural media through-' 
e city. 

n convinced that an agreement should be reached on these 
nt proposals for the common good of the people of Berlin and 
ady, for my part, to discuss with you without delay all the 
res required to put them into force. 

iild technical discussions be required concerning proposals 
D above, I am prepared to furnish the names of the German 
cians authorized to deal with these matters for my sector 
ould be glad to receive similar information from you. 


SMOVAL OF INTERZONAL BARRIERS: Note From the 
ted States High Commissioner 1 to the Soviet High Commis- 
er, 2 March 17, 1954 3 

xve received your reply of March 6, 1954, 4 to my letter of 
ary 22 in which I proposed to you that we should agree to- 
with the British and French High Commissioners in Germany 
ainate immediately a number of unjustifiable obstacles which 
revent freedom of movement between the different parts of 
tny. 

grot, however, that instead of replying positively to my pro- 
of dealing with the practical and urgent problems with which 
3 faced, you have confined yourself in your reply merely to 
ing M. Molotov's proposal for all-German committees 5 which 
vjected by the three Western Foreign Ministers at the Berlin 
ence. 

matters covered by my proposal must continue closely to 
n the four occupying powers until such time as the reunification 
many takes place. None of these powers can rightly evade its 
sibiliti.es in that respect. It is, therefore, the duty of the four 
s to secure the removal of obstacles to free movement of Ger- 
between the different parts of Germany, and insofar as the 
ued existence of such obstacles is due to action or inaction on 
,rt of the authorities in Soviet occupied territories, my govern- 
will continue to hold the Soviet authorities responsible for this 
nee to further progress in the direction of German reunifica- 
It is for this reason that I have requested you, in my previous 
to inform me of the Soviet attitude towards the specific pro- 
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It is clear that certain of the questions mentioned in 
February 22 require only unilateral decision and actioi 
thorities of the Soviet Zone. These are: 

(A) The abolition of the requirement for residence 
Germans residing in the Federal territory who desire 
the Soviet Zone; 

(B) The removal of the prohibited zone, the barbec 
and all other barriers placed in the Soviet Zone along t 
border; 

(C) The abolition of all formalities regarding moveme 
between Berlin and the Soviet Zone. 

If, as I hope, the Soviet authorities share my govern 
to alleviate conditions which are oppressive to the Ge 
may I ask you to indicate to me at an early date that 
ready to take steps to have the above measures put int 

With regard to the further proposals made in my lette: 
22, I suggest that, in every case in which we consider : 
cussions should take place between German technical 
a view to reaching practical solutions which, once the; 
should become effective without delay. I shall be rea< 
already informed you, to furnish you with the names c 
authorized to deal with these matters in respect of West 
who would then meet with corresponding experts to 1 
by you. If you agree with the foregoing, I suggest ■ 
step should be for us to meet in order to draw up term 
which would enable the discussions between experts to 1 


33. STATUS OF EAST GERMANY: Joint Declaration 

States, British, and French High Commissioners, Apr 

The Allied High Commission desires to clarify the a 
governments which it represents toward the stateme 
March 25 by the Soviet Government, purporting to desc 
in its relations with the Government of the so-called G 
cratic Republic. 2 This statement appears to have bee 
create the impression that sovereignty has been grante 
man Democratic Republic. It does' not alter the ac 
in the Soviet Zone. The Soviet Government still ret 
control there. 

The three governments represented in the Allied Hid 
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'hey believe that this attitude will be shared by other states, wh 
ke themselves, will continue to recognize the Government of tl 
'ederal Republic as the only freely elected and legally constitute 
overnment in Germany. The Allied High Commission also tak 
ais occasion to express the resolve of its governments that the Sovi 
ction shall not deter them from their determination to work f< 
re reunification of Germany as a free and sovereign nation. 


4. REMOVAL OF INTERZONAL BARRIERS: Letter From tl 

United States High Commissioner 1 to the Soviet High Commii 

sioner, 2 May 24, 1954 3 

I acknowledge receipt of your reply, dated April 17, 1954, 4 to tl 
econd letter I had sent you, on March 17, 1954, 6 putting forwai 
ositive suggestions for the elimination of unjustifiable obstacl 
hich prevent freedom of movement for Germans between the differei 
arts of Germany. 

In my letter of March 17, I drew your attention to unilatcr 
reasnres which the authorities in the Soviet Zone could themselv 
ake to this end without the need for any further consultation betwe( 
s. I regret to note that no action has so far been taken by tl 
uthorities in the Soviet Zone to put these measures into effect ar 
hat you do not even refer to them in your reply. I further regr 
hat you have made no response to my suggestion that arrangemen 
hould be made which would enable discussions to begin betwe< 
Jerman technical experts on those proposals in my letter of Februa] 
2 on which consultation is required. 

Instead you have invoked the Soviet Government's statement ■ 
darch 26 [March 25] regarding the status of the German authoriti 
a the Soviet Zone and you have once again repeated the Sovi 
proposal, which has already been rejected by my Government, for tl 
establishment of “all-German Committees". 

I must make it clear to you that my Government still regards tl 
Soviet Union as the power responsible for the Soviet Zone of German; 
dy Government does not recognize the sovereignty of the Ea 
3-erman regime. In this connection, I take the opportunity 
[rawing your attention to the declaration made on April 8 by tl 
ligh Commissioners of the United Kingdom and France and myseb 
t copy of which I enclose. 

You have also repeated your charges about alleged criminal organiz 
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tions and unfounded accusations, does not make a positiv 
to the problem of removing the restrictions on freedom 
for the German people, and serves only to accentuat 
division of Germany. 

So long as this division exists it remains the duty 
occupying powers to do everything in their power to les 
ships resulting from it. I do not intend to be diver 
constructive proposals I have already made to you and 
to take all the measures indicated in my letter of Marc 
therefore that, in order that we may make genuine progr 
which are of real importance to the German people, y< 
my proposals without further objections. 


35. ALLIED POLICY TOWARD BERLIN: Declan 
Foreign Ministers of the United States, the United 1 
France, October 23, 1954 1 

With respect to Berlin, in addition to the Allied secur: 
for the city in the London communique of October 
Foreign Ministers of France, the United Kingdom an 
States have noted with deep satisfaction the close 
cooperation between the Allied and Berlin authorities 
Powers are determined to ensure the greatest possible 
government in Berlin compatible with Berlin's spe< 
Accordingly, the three Governments have instructed tin 
tives in Berlin to consult with the authorities of that cil 
to implementing jointly and to the fullest degree possible 
principles. 


36. ROAD TOLLS IN THE SOVIET ZONE: Letter Fr 
States High Commissioner 3 to the Soviet High C 
March 31, 1955 5 

. It has been brought to my attention that the East G( 
ties propose to increase drastically, with effect from A] 
which vehicles not registered in the Soviet Zone are c] 
use of roads within the Soviet Zone. In practice, this i 
affect primarily vehicles registered in the Federal Repi: 
Berlin. 
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butions are already being made by operators of Berlin and West 
m vehicles for this purpose. If there were actually any new 
m in this connection, this could most appropriately be discussed 
*st German experts with the Treuhandstelle juer den Inter zon- 
iel. 

i proposed increases are, however, so exorbitant that they cannot 
stifled purely on economic grounds. Increases which would 
it in many cases to fees of more than ten times the present rate 
be so abnormal that this measure can only be regarded as 
;ally inspired and intended to impede the free movement of 
ls and goods between the Federal Republic and Berlin, as well 
ween the Federal Republic and the Soviet Zone. 
r action which might have this result would clearly conflict 
he obligations contained in the New York and Paris agreements 
y and June, 1949. 1 I hope therefore that in view of the respon- 
ds of the Soviet authorities in such matters you will have the 
ary steps taken to have the proposed measure withdrawn 
it delay. 


OAD TOLLS IN THE SOVIET ZONE: Letter From the United 
tes High Commissioner 2 to the Soviet High Commissioner, 3 
II 15, 1955 4 

ny letter of March 31 6 I drew your attention to the proposed 
.uction of drastic increases in the fees payable by vehicles not 
3red in the Soviet Zone for the use of roads in the Soviet Zone, 
e received no reply to this letter and, despite my request that 
lould take the necessary steps to have the proposed measures 
rawn, the new fees were imposed with effect from April 1. 

I pointed out in my letter to you of March 31, these increases 
exorbitant that they cannot be justified on economic grounds, 
sstimated by competent experts that the revenue collected from 
ad tax in effect prior to April 1, which in 1954 is understood to 
amounted to between DM 4,300,000 and DM 5,000,000, was 
ent to provide for the maintenance of highways in the Soviet 
used by West German traffic. If, however, in view of the 
mic difficulties of the Soviet Zone, the East German authorities 
men unable to provide the necessary funds for road maintenance 
ut increasing their revenues from this tax, this should be a 
r for consultation between the experts concerned. Nevertheless, 
igh the West German experts in the Treuhandstelle have expressed 
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representatives have refused to do so. This refusal con 
expressed in my letter of March 31 that the increase 
regarded as politically inspired and intended to im 
movement of persons and goods between the Federal 
Berlin and between the Federal Republic and the Sovie 

At the sixth session of the Council of Foreign Minist 
June, 1949, 1 the Soviet Government gave certain under 
were set out in a communique issued at the close of t 
These undertakings included the following statement: 

In order to improve and supplement this and other arranger 
ments as regards the movement of persons and goods and con 
tween the eastern and western zones and between the zones anc 
in regard to transit, the Occupation Authorities, each in his owj 
an obligation to take the measures necessary to ensure the noi 
and utilization of rail, water and road transport for such mov< 
and goods and such communications by post, telephone and tele 

The arbitrary action of the East German authority 
these exorbitant increases, on which there was no pric 
with the West German experts, is clearly inconsis 
Soviet Government’s undertakings, since it interim 
“normal functioning” of road transport in the Soviet Z 

I therefore consider that the Soviet authorities are : 
ensuring that these increases are withdrawn without 
a continuation of the present situation can only make 
in interzonal trade, affect the welfare of Berlin and lead 
in tension within Germany, I propose that the four ] 
sioners should meet in Berlin as soon as possible to dis< 
ment of this problem. 


38, ROAD TOLLS IN THE SOVIET ZONE: Letter Fi 
States High Commissioner 2 * to the Soviet High ( 
May 2, 1955 4 

I have received your letter of April 30, 1955 5 in whic 

your readiness to accept my proposal for a meeting 
problem arising from the imposition by the East Gern 
of exorbitant increases in the charges payable for the 

the Soviet Zone by vehicles not registered in that zone 

I cannot accept that this matter, insofar as it cone 
tween the Federal Republic and the Soviet Zone an 
Federal Republic and Berlin, is solely within the rc 

rt l?n .-1+ C./niTVi n n n it An Clivt /\ /i/m% 4-tiftTiTr i vt vri 
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•f the four-power agreements of May and June, 1949, 1 I must insis 
u the responsibility of the representatives of the four powers in Gei 
aany regarding this matter which directly affects the normal func 
ioning of such traffic. 

In the light of the foregoing, I suggest that we meet to discuss thi 
natter on May 7 at 3 p. m. in the Allied Control Authority Buildin 
n Berlin or, should you prefer, in your office. 2 


19. ROAD TOLLS IN THE SOVIET ZONE: Communique by th 

American, British, and French Ambassadors to Germany, May 2( 

1955 3 

The French Ambassador to the German Federal Republic, M 
Trangois Poncet, the United States Ambassador, Dr. James E 
Sonant, and the British Ambassador, Sir Frederick Hoyer Millai 
net today with the Soviet High Commissioner, Mr. G. M. Pushkin 
o discuss the question of tariffs on highway traffic to Berlin whic 
Lave been imposed by the Soviet Zone authorities. The meetin 
ook place at Mr. Pushkin’s office in the East Sector of Berlin. Th 
Vestern ambassadors proposed that German experts be designate 
o study the problem and agree upon a solution to be recommendec 
Che Soviet High Commissioner rejected this proposal and declare 
hat the matter was solely within the competence of the East Germa 
lu thori ties. He stated that the question could be solved only b 
lirect discussions between the West and East German authorities 
md did not fall within the scope of the Four-Power Agreements c 
L949. In view of this attitude, it was decided by the three ambas 
jadors that the question should be referred to their respectiv 
governments. 


40. THE SOVIET UNION AND EAST GERMANY: Statement t 
the Press by the Foreign Ministers of the United States, the Unite 
Kingdom, and France, September 28, 1955 4 

The Foreign Ministers of the United States, the United Kingdon 
md France wish to make known their view on certain points in col- 
lection with the agreements of September 20, 1955, as reported i 
the vress, between the Soviet Union and t ? e regime in the Sovh 
sone of Germany. 5 

nm • r • ii , i _ j . * 1 


under agreements and arrangements between the Three 
the Soviet Union on the subject of Germany and Berlin. 
Union remains responsible for the carrying out of these 

Secondly, the three Foreign Ministers reaffirm that 
Republic of Germany is the only German Government 
legitimately constituted and therefore entitled to speak f 
as the representative of the German people in internati 
These throe governments do not recognize the East Ger 
nor the existence of a state in the Soviet zone. 

Finally, as regards a statement which has recently app 
Soviet press on the frontiers of Germany, 1 the three Forei^ 
reaffirm the repeatedly expressed position of their Gover: 
the final determination of the frontiers of Germany m 
peace settlement for the whole of Germany. 


41. THE SOVIET UNION AND EAST GERMANY: No 
American Embassy at Moscow to the Soviet Foreig 
October 3, 1955 2 

The Government of the United States of America, in agr 
the Governments of the United Kingdom and France, wis 
known its position with regard to the agreements conclude* 
on the 20th of September 1955 between Marshal Bulga] 
Grotewohl, as published in the press. 3 

The three Governments declare that these agreements c 
in any respect or in any way the obligations or responsib 
U.S.S.R. under agreements and arrangements on the 
Germany, including Berlin, previously concluded between 
United States, the United Kingdom and the U.S.S.R. 

The three Governments consider that the U.S.S.R. rei 
by the engagements which it has assumed vis-^-vis the T 
concerning Germany, and that, in particular, the letter 
between Mr. Zorin and Mr. Bolz on the 20th of September 
have the effect of discharging the U.S.S.R. from the res 
which it has assumed in matters concerning transpc 
communications between the different parts of German 
Berlin. 


1 An announcement was issued in Moscow, Sept. 15, 1955, < 
question of the frontiers of Germany was solved by the Potsdan 

^Department of State Bulletin , Oct. 17, 1955, p. 616. Simi] 
delivered on the same day by the British and French Embassies. 
Soviet note of Oct. 18, 1955 ( ibid ., Nov. 7, 1955, pp. 734-735) anc 
note of Oct. 27, 1955 (ibid., p. 73-1). 

3 For the texts of these agreements, see Documents on American 
tionSj 1955 (New York, 1956)', pp. 108-112. 
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ETENTION OF AMERICAN CITIZENS IN EAST BERLIN: 
ter From the United States Commander 1 to the Soviet Com- 
ider, 2 November 28, 1955 3 

fVR General Dibrova: I wish to bring to your attention the 
example of the lawless action of the £ ‘Peoples’ Police” in the 
} sector of Berlin. This incident occurred yesterday about 
.n the vicinity of the Soviet Garden of Remembrance in Treptow. 
r olved two members of the Congress of the United States of 
ica, the wife of one of the Congressmen, and an officer of the 
d States Army who is under my command. 4 
the party was about to leave the Garden of Remembrance in an 
1 military vehicle of Berlin Command, a member of the “Peoples' 
s" ordered them to remain on the spot. The policeman then 
tided that the keys of the vehicle be handed over to him, and 
i show of reluctance on the part of the United States Army officer 
oliceman drew his pistol from his holster and cocked it menac- 
Under this threat, the officer handed over the keys. When 
Beer attempted to use the radio telephone in the vehicle in order 
orm this Headquarters of the incident, he was prevented from 
so by another policeman who likewise drew his pistol from his 
it and. cocked it in a threatening manner. 

e reason given by the policeman for this ruffianism was that it 
orbidden by the laws of the so-called German Democratic Re- 
s for a foreign power to maintain and operate radio transmitters 
licles. 

icr approximately three hours of detention by policemen, the 
was forced to follow a Soviet official in a Soviet vehicle to your 
quarters at Karlshorst. They were in turn followed by the 
i policemen in their vehicle. 

that time the Provost Marshal of Berlin Command arrived at 
horst and was received by Colonel Kotsiuba. 5 According to the 
Dst Marshal's report, Colonel Kotsiuba affirmed the statement 
3 policemen that the party had violated the laws of the “German 
Dcratic Republic." 

e party was eventually released approximately four hours after 
origin al dot en fcion . 

r ish you to know, General Dibrova, that of all the incidents which 
affected the relations between our two Commands during the 
few years, I consider this one by far the most serious. I insist 
m explanation be given why the policemen assumed the authority 
, erf ere with the liberty of the United States officials, and, further- 
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If the report of Colonel Kotsiuba’s statement with i 
laws of the “German Democratic Republic” is corret 
answer quite clearly that the laws of the “German 
Republic” can have no applicability whatsoever to the ii 
I have described to you. 

Finally, I expect you to take immediate measures 
repetition of such incidents which, I am sure you musi 
violation of the established policy of free circulation i 
the meantime, I do not intend to alter the practice o j 
radio transmitters in vehicles of Berlin Command enter! 
sector of Berlin, nor do I intend to tolerate any further 
United States personnel by members of the “Peoples' P 


43. DETENTION OF AMERICAN CITIZENS IN EA 

Note From the American Ambassador to the Ge 

Republic 1 to the Soviet Representative in the i 

December 1, 1955 3 

On November 29, General Dasher, the United States 
in Berlin, called on General Dibrova, the Soviet Cor 
protest against an incident which occurred on Novemt 
incident involved the unwarranted detention in the Sc 
Berlin of an American military vehicle of the Berlin c 
its occupants, including two members of the Congress 
States of America. 

I am informed that General Dibrova refused to a< 
Dasher’s protest and that in justification he made cert 
concerning the applicability to this case of the laws of 
Democratic Republic” and the relationship between th( 
of Berlin and the “German Democratic Republic”. 

I must renew the protest made by General Dasher a£ 
ence with the freedom of Allied circulation in Berlin ai 
grossly discourteous and threatening conduct displayed ■ 
States citizens by persons acting under Soviet authorit 
I do not consider the attempted justification of this : 
acceptable. 

As for General Dibrova's assertions, they are wholl 
with the quadripartite status of Berlin. The position 
ment as regards the status of Berlin, and its attitude t 
German Democratic Republic, are well known to you 
numerous communications on these subjects from my j 
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continue to hold the Soviet authorities responsible for the welfare ant 
>roper treatment of all United States citizens during their presenc 
n those areas, including the Soviet sector of Berlin, which are subjec 
o Soviet authority and control. 


14. STATUS OF BERLIN: Remarks to the Press by the Secretar 
of State, December 6, 1955 1 

Q. Mr. Secretary , would you comment on the events in Berlin durin 
%e last week f 

A. Well, do you refer to the retention, temporarily at least, o 
these two Congressmen that were there, or the barges? 

Q. I was thinking specifically oj the barges and the larger issue 
'aised on the status of the city. 

A. Well, the action taken about barges, which now is reported ver 
Largely in the press, is action that was taken last October. It i 
nothing that took place last week. So far there has not been an; 
interruption of the normal movement of traffic through the canals 
and we have no evidence to anticipate that there will be, although 
that is always a possibility. But we expect that the Soviet wi 
respect, and assure respect for, the agreement that was made in Pari 
in June, I think it was, 1949 with respect to assuring the norim 
access, by rail and water, of the West to Berlin. 2 We take the posi 
tion, as you know, that nothing that the Soviet itself can do can rc 
lieve the Soviet of its international obligations. We expect to hoi 
the Soviet to its international obligations. We have no evidence a 
yet that those international obligations will be violated. 

Q. Mr. Secretary , did the United States concur in that British cancel 
non that the East German Government could control the inland watei 
ways? This decision , you say , was reached last October. 

A. The announcement that the licenses would be issued by th 
East German regime, the so-called Gdr, with authority in East Ben 
lin, was, I think, acquiesced in by the British, in whose sector is, 
think, the barge terminal. That took place, as I recall, last Octobei 
Now that did not involve, of course, any recognition of the exclusiv 
authority of those German Communist authorities in that zone ove 
the area, or any waiver of the rights which we have under the Pari 
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C. RELATIONS WITH AUSTRIA, 1950-1955 


45. COMMUNIST DISTURBANCES: Statement to tl 
the Acting Secretary of State, 1 * October 6, 1950 

The firmness and determination with which the Aus 
have reacted to the recent Communist-inspired dist 
Austria and the prompt and courageous action taken by i 
Government and police to maintain law and order are h 
am sure, to the American people as a whole. The ac 
Austrian Government in this respect have the full sup 
Government. 

The agreement on control machinery, signed by the for 
powers on June 28, 1946, 3 provides that the Allied Oomi 
assist the Austrian Government to recreate a sound anc 
national life based on respect for law and order. Thi: 
charges the Allied Commission with responsibility for 
law and order if the Austrian authorities are unable t( 
authorizes the High Commissioners to act independent 
tain law and order in their respective zones in the absen 
by the Allied Commission. Needless to say, this Gove 
take all proper action to fulfill its international commi 
respect to the maintenance of law and order in the areas c 
sibility in Austria. 


46. COMMUNIST DISTURBANCES: Message From 

Secretary of State 4 to the Austrian Chancellor, 5 * Octobe 

I have just received your telegram of October 5 7 a 

Mr. Acheson in which you refer to the urgent request si 

your Government to the- Allied Council to take immedh 

priate measures to enable the Federal Government to ac 

•constitutional duties and appeal to the U.S. Government 

pying power to support your Government in its efforts 

order. 

The actions taken by your Government to maintain la- 
in the face of recent Communist-inspired and Soviet-su] 
turbances 8 have the full support of this Government, 
ticularly gratified at the courageous and determined manr 
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government and the Austrian people have met and are meeting 
responsibilities in the face of these illegal acts. Please be 
d that this Government will take all proper action to fulfill its 
ational commitments with respect to Austria and in particular 
ire the maintenance of law and order in the areas of its respon- 
ds in Austria. Appropriate instructions are being issued to 
nited States High Commissioner. 

sued a statement to the press along the foregoing lines 1 shortly 
jO the time your telegram came to my attention and I hope that 
ews, and I am sure I speak for the American people as a whole, 
srve to assure your Government and people of our confidence in 
and of our deep appreciation of the firmness of purpose which 
rave displayed in their efforts to maintain independence and 
m of action under these trying circumstances. 


OMMUNIST DISTURBANCES: Note From the American 
bassador at Moscow 2 to the Acting Soviet Foreign Minister, 3 
member 10, 1950 4 

’i Ambassador of the United States of America presents his 
iments to the Acting Minister of Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R. 
as the honor to invite the Acting Minister's attention to the 
sions which took place in the Allied Council in Austria on Octo- 
5, 1950, during which the Soviet representative maintained the 
able point of view that mob violence in the Soviet zone of 
ia is not properly the concern of the Allied Council and that 
ls taken by a local Soviet commander may not be discussed by 
buncil. This assertion cannot, of course, be accepted by the 
mment of the United States since the control agreement for 
ia of June 28, 1946, 5 makes it clear that the Allied Council may 
:iould concern itself with any matter relating to the maintenance 
r and order and with any derogation of authority guaranteed by 
nent to the Austrian Government. 

3 Soviet Government must be fully aware of the incidents which 
rise to the statement of the Soviet representative in the Allied 
cil, the more so since he, himself, at no time denied that they 
ecurred. However, for convenience, they are briefly recapitu- 
below : 

the course of demonstrations in the Soviet zone of Austria on 
>er 4 and 5, 1950, the Soviet commander in the city of Wiener 
:adt obstructed efforts of the Austrian police to restore general 
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commander ordered the withdrawal of the police sen 
Neustadt by the recognized Austrian authorities to ni 
and to protect life and property from the rioters. In 
measures, the Soviet commander threatened that the i 
forces would act against the Austrian police should they i 
with his orders. 

The law enforcement activities of the Austrian Gove 
been further hampered by the Soviet officer who con 
president of the Vienna police immediately to recall t 
sector any police forces employed outside that sector, n 
the orders for dismissal and transfer of Austrian police off 
the consent of the Soviet element of the Interallied Cc 
to forbid the employment of police forces of the So\ 
Vienna in any other sector. 

As stated above, the Allied Council, by its terms of refe 
is called upon to concern itself with the maintenance of ] 
in Austria. Thus, article 3 D of the control agreement 
Allied Commission to assist the Austrian Government t 
control of the affairs of state in Austria. Suppression an 
of police is patently inconsistent with this objective^ an 
the responsibility of the Allied Commission to assist 
Government to recreate the respect for law and order, 
of elements of the population acting against the aut. 
Austrian Government and its police and forcing the s 
government building to a rioting mob are contrary to 
and call for action b.y the Allied Commission. 

The Allied Commission did not consider that any of th 
tions set out in article 2 C of the control agreement und 
were empowered to act directly rather than through 
Government was relevant in this case. The Allied Comr 
fore, took no action. Paragraph 2 D of the control agr 
authorized in certain circumstances independent action 
Commissioners in the absence of action b} r the Allied ( 
equally inapplicable in this case. The Soviet conrnn 
justification to maintain law and order at Wiener N 
Austrian authorities had already done so. 

Article 1 of the control agreement states unequivoc 
authority of the Austrian Government shall extend full 
Austria with, two exceptions, execution of directions fn 
Commission and questions defined in article 5. In these 
the Allied Commission had issued no directives and cert* 
tion existed in which article 5 would apply. Any move 
the police and to establish internal boundaries of their i 
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tales, therefore, calls upon the Soviet Government to issue appr 
riate instructions to the Soviet authorities in Austria to desist fro 
iterfcring in the police functions of the Austrian Government. 


8. TRAVEL REQUIREMENTS: Statement to the Press by tl 
Department of State, November 20, 1950 1 

The Department of State announced today that effective Decemb 
, 1950, no Allied Force permits will be required of American citizei 
.esiring to enter the United States, United Kingdom, or Frene 
ones of Austria. On the basis of a bilateral United States-Austrk 
greement, citizens of the United States will be able to enter Austr 
n the basis of a valid American passport only. However, in order i 
ravel into the Soviet zone of Austria and to Vienna, the occupation 
orce travel permit (grey pass) will continue to be required. 

The United States, United Kingdom, and French Governmen 
Lave taken this step in abolishing the requirement of Allied For 
permits into their zones of Austria in accordance with their desire 
lormalize the relations between Austria and the occupation powe 
nd to discontinue as far as possible all restrictive controls in Austri 


Id. SOVIET INTERFERENCE IN AUSTRIAN AFFAIRS: No 

From the American Ambassador at Moscow 2 to the Acting Sovi 

Foreign Minister, 3 November 22, 1950 4 

The Ambassador of the United States of America presents b 
compliments to the Acting Minister of Foreign Affairs of the U.S.SJ 
bnd has the honor to invite the Ministry's attention to questions whi< 
vere raised in the Allied Council in Austria on November 10, 1950 
m justified Soviet interference in the administration of Austrian la 
enforcement agencies since disturbances on October 4, 1950, whi< 
vere the subject of his government's communication of November 1 
.950. 5 The Government of the United States has been inform< 
hat, contrary to established Four Power agreements and practice 
lie local Soviet authorities have endeavored arbitrarily to prevei 
lie Austrian Government from implementing disciplinary measur 
tgainst certain malfeasant police chiefs in the Soviet sectors of Vienn 
information available to this government reveals that, under tl 
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Soviet representative in the Vienna Inter-Allied Comn 
ther aggravated this cleavage in the Austrian law enforc 
ization by unilaterally ordering the Federal Police-Presi 
-draw administrative actions of any nature affecting pol 
in the Soviet Zone unless prior approval has been o 
•Soviet authorities. Without regard to the obligatior 
partite agreement in matters affecting the Austrian poli< 
•Commander unilaterally ordered the Austrian Governn 
criminal proceedings against certain Vienna police office 
arising from their violation of Austrian laws during rcc 
in Vienna. Soviet orders further prohibit either crim 
plinary actions against any Austrian police officers in the 
Such orders not only constitute a violation of the Contrc 
but a serious impairment of power of the federal police 
their duty of maintaining law and order. 

The Federal Chancellor of Austria in letters of OctoL 
presented evidence to the Allied Council of the above ill 
•clearly established that the Soviet occupation authoriti 
to prevent the exercise of the legal right of the Austrian 
to suspend the police chiefs of the second, fourth, twent 
first, and twenty-fifth bezirke of Vienna. The Chan 
munication verified the report that the execution of in 
the central police officials was made dependent upon tl 
by the Soviet authorities. 

The position adopted by the Soviet authorities fails 
account the fact that the Allied Council has ci 
Austrian Government with responsibility for the maintc 
and order. Their actions likewise clearly contravened t 
of Article 2 of the Control Agreement, which sets fort 
tions under which any one of the occupying authoril 
independently. 

There is no evidence that the Austrian authorities in 
tration of their police are or have at any time been urn 
tain law and order except to the extent they have be< 
from doing so by Soviet intervention. 

When confronted with the Chancellor's charges ir 
Council, the Soviet High Commissioner adopted the 
attitude that he was entitled under the Control Agreemi 
his own authority in questions concerning police in the ^ 
of Vienna. Despite the joint responsibility of the four II 
sioners for the conduct of occupation affairs, the legal b 
was set forth in this Embassy's note of November 1 
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Control Agreement in order to bring to the notice of the Allied Com 
il his disapproval of administrative actions of the Austrian autho: 
ties, and thus to enable the Allied Council to take, if it thougl 
Lecessary, the action foreseen by that article. 

These matters, following upon the events communicated in th 
Embassy’s note of November 10, 1950, are brought to the attentio 
d the Government of the U.S.S.R. because of the grave consequence 
o our common objective in Austria if international agreements coi 
inue to be disregarded. In consequence, the Government of tb 
Jnited States is obligated to renew most vigorously its protest again* 
he actions of the Soviet occupation authorities and particular! 
against their usurpation of the clearly defined powers of the Allie 
Council. The Government of the United States once again requcsl 
he Soviet Government to issue appropriate instructions to its autho] 
ties in Austria to conform strictly to the solemn obligations entere 
nto by the Four Powers, with a view to avoiding a serious deterion 
ion of functioning of the quadripartite machinery in Austria. 


iO. REPLY TO SOVIET CHARGES REGARDING AMERICA: 

POLICY: Statement Before the Allied Council by the United State 

High Commissioner, 1 October 12, 1951 2 

_ At the last meeting of the Allied Council the Soviet High Commis 
ioner 3 was prompted to make a statement under the item, “An 
) tlier Business/’ on a subject which, I should have thought, li 
vuuld have preferred to avoid in this body: namely, the exploitatio 
>f Austria, and remilitarization. As I indicated at that meeting, 
ilso should like to ask the question: “Who is exploiting Austria 
mcl “Who is supplying visible evidence of militarization” at th 
ime? 

It seems to me that our Soviet colleagues would have the Austria 
>eople not believe their own eyes, tie referred to jet airplane fa< 
uries, V-2 plants, and a number of other alleged and mysterioi: 
nilitary enterprises which, lie charged, were to be found in th 
American zone of Austria. The charges were so preposterous ths 
: at once extended an invitation to General Sviridov on behalf < 
General Irwin 4 to come and see these imaginary installations fc 
limself. Not having heard from General Sviridov, I took pleasui 
n allowing three Soviet newspapermen to tour the zone in hope 
hey would present a true picture to General Sviridov. The failui 
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at Linz and the Eichlinger V-2 factory at Hallein “w 
served.” What nonsense! Categorically, here and n 
like to state that all factories in the U.S. zone which 
duced armaments for the German Army under the Naz 
either been destroyed, abandoned, or are engaged i 
facture of articles for peacetime consumption. The 
aircraft factory which has so upset the Soviet Elemen 
hole in the ground. It is a simple matter of arithmet 
remove a hole in the ground you merely leave a bigg 
Soviet spokesman is privileged, of course, to pursue sue 
the end of the rainbow, but I suggest a return to reality. 

Today is not the first time that these Soviet charg 
refuted.' The U.S. High Commissioner presented assn 
Allied Council on September 13, 1946, that his zone had 
demilitarized in accordance with the control agrecmei 
reaffirmed on several subsequent occasions, notably on 
1947. The Allied Council reported to the Council of 
isters on February 8, 1947, that there were no mill 
military organizations in existence which, were known 
Council, that all known military armament and equipn 
destroyed or rendered useless or entirely removed fro 
taken over by the Occupying Powers, that all known n 
lations had been destroyed or dispersed except those 
Occupying Powers, and that all industrial enterprises 2 
technical, scientific, and research institutions formerly 
the production of, or research in, military armamei 
demilitarized and placed under the supervision of tl 
Powers in their respective zones. Again, the Allied 
knowledged on December 23, 1947, that all former wa 
spected by the Military, Naval, and Air Directorates wer 
entirely in peacetime production. 

ECA Contributions Toward Austria's Rehab: 

I would be the first to agree that the Marshall Plan 
Soviet Element sees a spectre of disaster for Austr 
hundreds of millions of Schillings on improving roa 
munications, building dams, repairing bridges, and £ 
dwellings along with the power and light to go into the.] 
Element, of course, is proud of the extensive contribut 
people have made toward Austria's rehabilitation — an< 
of Eca investments represents the most effective use 
Austrian Government has been able to applv this ai 
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nent would be pleased to see the discontinuation of Eca with it 
‘.onsequences of impoverishment and unrest, but I can assure i 
hat it is our desire and the desire of the Austrian people that it b 
continued — and it will be continued. 

In the minds of more objective experts, Austrian production 
neluding that aided by Eca, is entirely devoted to peacetime goods 
[n interpreting the Soviet definition of “military-industrial po 
:ential” my attention was drawn to a statement by the Sovie 
Element in an executive committee meeting some years ago, in whicl 
i button factory was labeled as “military potential,” since it migh 
3e converted to producing buttons for military pants. If button 
ire militarily dangerous, then so are kitchenware, knitting needles 
cosmetics, cigarettes, bicycles, farm tractors, and plows, and a] 
>ther similar items now being produced in the Western zones — a 
least to the person who cannot get war out of his mind. 

In expressing compassion for the heavy burden borne by the Aus 
brian workers, the Soviet Element neglects to add that first and fore 
most, they must pay for the continued maintenance of a Sovie 
field army of upward of 50,000 men in the Soviet zone of Austria 
The Austrian worker, farmer, and businessman must also continu 
bo defray in tax payments the cost of housing requisitioned for thes 
Soviet forces — a mass of buildings which has been estimated a 
amounting to one- third of all the available housing in the Sovie 
zone. 

The Soviet High Commissioner speaks of military installations ii 
Western Austria, which I have invited him to come and inspect. H 
does not speak of the vast Soviet training area of Doellersheixn 
from which Austrian farmers have been evicted ; he says he does no 
even know the location of it. Here, to refresh his memory, is a ma] 
showing the location of Doellersheim — an area larger than the c-it; 
of Vienna. On it you will also find the Soviet military bastion o 
Baden. You will find the Soviet maneuver area at Apetlon. Yoi 
will find the locations of the military airfields used by the Soviets fo 
their fleets of jet and bomber aircraft. 

Dismantling of Austrian Industry 

The Soviet High Commissioner voices his concern about the use; 
of some of the Marshall Plan funds that are being put into Austria 
Let me remind him of the extent of what the Soviets, for their pari 
are taking out of Austria. Let us begin by recalling that dismantling 
of Austrian industrial equipment upon order of the Soviets readm 
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pay no normal taxes — a fact which has so far deprive* 
Government and people of fully half a billion Schilliu 
They live outside the law; they ignore all Austrian 
legislation. They drain off Austrian natural and inc 
to the East — -billions of Schillings’ worth within the 
and bring back nothing in return. It is imperialism 
sort. It is not only a monopoly, but a colonial moo 
the central part of Europe, and this in the year 1951. 

I find that the antiquated Soviet charges of Austi 
mations have been well. aired in past Allied Counci 
believe the U.S. High Commissioner aptly presei 
viewpoint in the Allied Council meeting of April 28 1 
fact that 5 years after these spurious assertions we 
Austria without a single soldier gives ample proof of 
nature of these empty allegations. I need only re 
Element to the speech made by Foreign Minister Gru 
day for a very effective reply to these charges. The 
gendarmerie, to which the Soviets objected, is only t 
modern police force receives. The Soviet disappoi 
existence of an efficient police and gendarmerie is u 
since these law enforcement agencies constitute the 
stacles to the promotion of internal disorders so ne 
objectives of Soviet puppets whose loyalty lies not wit 

I would like to discuss the kind of peace that reign 
zone. In the last 6 years, the Soviet zone and sector * 
been the scene of hundreds of abductions of Austri 
of whom have vanished without known charge or trial 
ness of the interior. 

Is it “peace” when an Austrian police inspector, 
denly and secretly whisked away — and when 3 years 
Soviet Element casually admits his abduction? Or 
of Paul Katscher, also seized and deported back in 
in captivity that same year. How do we know? Bee 
Element finally got around to admitting it — 2 years 
Soviet zone last month, a tank company of the So^v 
out for a shoot and casually blasted a terrified little 
Breitenbrunn. 

I was struck with the peculiar similarity of Ger 
statement and that made by the Soviet Element c 
1948. Prom a close comparison, they appear to be t] 
tirade. Yet in spite of all the dire predictions of A\; 
might, we find 3K years later a country completely de 1 
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U.S.S.R. Challenged To Act on Austrian Treaty 

General Sviridov's statement is replete with inaccuracies, misleadii 
;atements, and baseless allegations, designed for the sole purpose 
ying to further frustrate a good Austrian people who have bei 
lbject to Soviet obstructionism and delaying tactics for the pa 
years. The Austrian people are fed up with the occupation. Tin 
ant the occupying forces to leave the country, and they shou 
ave, and they should have left a long time ago. If there is one io 
F sincerity in the Soviet statements, then I challenge them to me 
ith the Western Powers at the earliest possible moment to conclin 
le State Treaty so that all of the occupying forces may withdra 
om this country forthwith. We are sincere in this statemen 
; is now up to the Soviets to prove their sincerity, and make it poss 
le for the hundreds of prisoners of war and the kidnapped Austria] 
) return to their families. 

The United States has full confidence in the Austrian Governme] 
ad the Austrian people, and it is committed to the policy of c 
perating with them in rehabilitating their country and in reesta 
shing their independence and sovereignty, which was promised 
lem as long ago as the Moscow Conference of 1943. 1 We will n 
eviate one moment from this policy. 


1. SOVIET CHARGES AGAINST AUSTRIA: Instruction From tl 
Secretary of State to the United States Representative on tl 
Allied Council, 2 May 20, 1954 3 

The attention of the world is concentrated primarily on the Gene 1 * 
inference and Indochina at this time. Because of that, I wish 
qpress my strong feeling that recent events in Austria should not { 
□noticed. The preservation of the authority of the freely elect* 
ustrian Government throughout Austria, in accordance with tl 
.Hied Control Agreement, 4 is, I believe, a matter of serious concei 
> all of us who live under similarly elected democratic governments. 
As you have reported, the Soviet High Commissioner in Austr 
a May 17 peremptorily summoned the Chancellor and Vice-Clia: 
dlor of Austria to his headquarters and there delivered a lengtl 
ad virulent condemnation of the Austrian Government. Th 
mdemnation, which is clearly without foundation, included accus 
ons of hostile and subversive actions against the Soviet occupatio 
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missioner intensified the allegations, which the Soviet For* 
ter made officially at the Berlin conference as an excuse f 
to grant Austria her long-promised independence, of Aus 
for remilitarization and for an Anschluss with Germany, 
most revealing of all were the charges against Mr. Helme: 
trian Minister of the Interior, and the threat that should tt 
Government fail to take corrective action, then the Soviets 
will be forced to take appropriate measures. 

These efforts are clearly meant to intimidate the goven 
free people. The Soviets had already made plain at 1 
they intend to remain in Austria indefinitely. They 
threatening to strengthen and expand their control in th 
occupation. I was gratified to note that the formal cha: 
representatives of the Kremlin were denied by the Cha] 
Vice-Chancellor in the best tradition of the courageou 
post-war Government coalition. If there have been Ai 
pressions of dissatisfaction over the nine-year occupation 
ated country, surely the Soviet Government should find th 
surprising nor a threat to its own security. 

The Soviet High Commissioner gave the appearance c 
on behalf of the Allied Council. I know of no foundat: 
Soviet charges, but in order to remove any possible Soviet 
standing of the United States attitude towards its latest 
therefore, instruct you to request at the next meeting of 
Council consideration of the Soviet allegations and thr 
Allied Council has not only powers in Austria but resj 
toward her government and people. 

Any threat of further limitation to Austrian indepen 
matter of grave concern not only to the Austrian Govei 
also to the other three occupying powers. Indeed sue 
could not but be a cause of concern to the entire free worl 


52. AUSTRO-AMERICAN RELATIONS: Joint Com 
November 26, 1954 2 

The visit of the Federal Chancellor of Austria, Juliu 
Washington has provided a most welcome opportunit 
officials of the United States to become personally acquaint 
Chancellor and to review with him the international si k 
whole. Matters of mutual interest to the governments of . 
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,nd Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, on November 22 ha^ 
>een cordial, informative, and constructive. 

The prospects for a Treaty for Austria were reviewed and it ws 
.greed that both governments would continue with determination t 
pork together for a State Treaty which would provide for the wit! 
[rawal of all occupation troops from Austria at an early and fixe 
[ate. It was noted that the United States, Great Britain, and Franc 
Lad on November 18 [19] submitted to the Secretary General of th 
Jnited Nations a report of their efforts to achieve an Austria 
[keaty. 1 

The Chancellor reviewed the political and economic situatio 
casting in Austria today. The stability and progress achieved b 
Austria, in spite of the devastations of war and the burdens impose 
>y the continued occupation of the country, were recognized by th 
epresentatives of the United States as being a remarkable an 
ioncrete proof of the courage, resourcefulness and fortitude of th 
Austrian coalition government and its people. The Chancellor out 
ined his plans and hopes for the further development of Austria’ 
Lydroelectric potential for the mutual benefit of Austria and neigh 
>oring states. Further development of these plans will be follower 
vith great interest by United States authorities. 

The Chancellor held useful conversations with the Departments c 
State and of Defense on the question of further alleviating the burde: 
>f occupation by the release of requisitioned housing presently he! 
>y the United States authorities in Austria. Plans to this end no\ 
mder consideration in the Department of Defense were reviewed. 

The question of claims by American citizens against the Austria: 
government stemming from the Nazi occupation of Austria wa 
liscussed. It was agreed that a prompt and just settlement of thes 
iaims should be sought. 

The discussions held during the Chancellor’s visit re-emphasize* 
he friendly relationship which exists between the governments o 
Austria and the United States. By this visit the ties which link th 
>eople of Austria to the people of the United States have been furthe 
trengthened. 


>3. AUSTRIAN NEUTRALITY: Note From the Secretary of State t 
the Austrian Ambassador, 2 December 6, 1955 3 

The Secretary of State presents his compliments to His Excellent 
he Ambassador of Austria and has the honor to acknowledge receip 
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1955, the federal constitutional law relative to the i: 
Austria, which entered into force November 5, 1955. 1 

The Secretary of State has the honor to inform t 
Ambassador, in compliance with the request expressed 
under acknowledgement, that the Government of the U 
has taken cognizance of this constitutional law and re 
perpetual neutrality of Austria as defined therein. 


D. NEGOTIATIONS WITH OTHER NATH 
GARBING GERMANY, 1950-1952 


54. STATEMENT BY THE UNITED STATES HIGH 
SIONER, 2 FEBRUARY 28, 1950 3 


I have on two recent occasions in Berlin stated that 
unification of Germany on the basis of free all-German c 
major objective of United States policy. 

The aspiration of the Germans for unity and freedom 
lenged by the Communists of the Soviet Zone, who offer i 
a so-called “National Front” as a means to “democr 
Elections in the East Zone now scheduled for October 
claimed as affording an opportunity of expressing the j 
But only one kind of freedom will be permitted express 
elections: freedom to vote for a single list of candidate: 
advance only by the Party elite which executes dictates < 
Union. In contrast to this travesty, the people of Weste 
enjoy the political freedoms so conspicuously absent in t 
right to engage freely in party activity and the right to v< 
any candidate. 

We understand the universal German urge for unificat: 
deinn the exploitation of that feeling by dishonest devices 

1 The constitutional law provided as follows: 

“ Article I 

“(1) For the purpose of the lasting maintenance of her independe 
and for the purpose of the inviolability of her territory, Austria < 
own free will her perpetual neutrality. Austria will maintain at 
with all means at hpr Hisnnsal 
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loviet-sponsored “National Front” and its proposed plebiseit 
[?hese devices fraudulently excite and exploit the natural wish of tl 
German people for unity while denying* to them the free and democrat 
>rocesses by which unity can be attained. The reluctance of tl 
Communist usurpers of East Germany to submit to free elections, or 
>ermit the unification of Germany to proceed thereby, makes 
ibundantly clear that they are unwilling to trust the choice of tl 
German people. My Government stands ready to assist the Gernu 
>eople to achieve unity, based on true democratic principles ar 
effecting the aspirations of the entire German nation. 

Unity and freedom can be attained in Germany only if there be ft 
,nd equal opportunity for all par-ties throughout Germany to propoi 
andiclates, advance programs, and compete for the doctorate's favo 
til candidates must be assured comi>letc freedom of action withoi 
liscrimination or official favoritism, together with access to a 
issential media of communication and material facilities. Ever 
r oter must be assured the protection of the law in the free expressic 
>f his opinion at the polls. The press must have unhindered access 1 
>11 areas in order to report the election campaign accurately. 

Meanwhile, my Government is extending its full support to tl 
iundesrepublik, which has evolved from those democratic proeessi 
o which all Germans can aspire. 


15. DECLARATION BY THE FOREIGN MINISTERS OF TH 

UNITED STATES, THE UNITED KINGDOM, AND FRANC1 

MAY 14, 1950 1 

In reaffirming the determination of their Governments to wor 
ogelher, in cooperation with the German Federal Government an 
11 like-minded Powers, for the unification of Germany, the thre 
foreign Ministers agreed that German unity should be achieved o 
he basis of the following principles: 

(a) A freely-elected all-German government'. 

(b) Individual freedom of movement, freedom from arbitrary arret- 
.nd detention, freedom of association and assembly, freedom of speed 
ness and radio throughout. Germany. 

(c) Freedom of action throughout Germany for all democrat! 
•olitical parties. 

(d) Independence of the judiciary. 

( Pmlulvitirm tlirni loimnl. nf thaIiaa on 
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(g) Surrender and disposal, in accordance with. 8 
man legislation, of any industrial enterprise in Germa: 
ship or control was acquired after May 8, 1945 by or 
foreign Power, unless such acquisition has quadripart 
the interest so approved is subjected to German Law 

(h) Establishment of quadripartite supervision 1 
Power Commission, exercising its reserve, powers in s 
permit the German Government to function effective 

The Foreign Ministers further agreed that the & 
the restoration of German unity should be the hoi 
Germany of free elections to a Constituent Assembly, 
ingly, welcome and endorse the resolution of the < 
Republic of March 22, 1950, 1 inviting free all-Germa] 
national assembly empowered to frame an all-Germ 
These elections should be held under international su; 
the basis of an electoral law to be agreed between the 
Powers which would take into account the principles 
The Constituent Assembly when elected should have 
drafting a constitution for submission to the Ger 
ratification. 

Finally, the Ministers agreed that with the form 
German government on the basis of the foregoing prii 
Powers should immediately address themselves to a j 


56. LETTER FROM THE UNITED STATES C 
IN BERLIN 2 TO THE CHAIRMAN OF THE SO\ 
COMMISSION, 3 MAY 25, 1950 4 

Dear General Chuikov: Throughout the five ye 
which our two governments have participated in tl 
Germany, repeated efforts have been made to effect 
economic unity of the country. The matter was r< 
again by the Foreign Ministers of the United Kingd< 
the United States at London. Their conclusions o 
German unification and the manner in which it might 
are attached. (See Annex A.) 5 This document has 1 
to the Chancellor of the German Federal Republic. 

You will note that the Ministers agreed that the 
all-German Government on the basis of the princi] 
their statement would prepare the wav for a peace 
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public communique released by the Ministers on May 14, 1 it wa 
stated that the Western Powers did not contemplate the conclusio 
)f a separate peace treaty with the Federal Republic: one considers 
don in the formulation of this conclusion was that the Wester: 
Powers believe that a separate peace treaty with one or more zones c 
>ccupation connotes acceptance of a concept of a more permanen 
partition of Germany. The Western Powers do not wish to associat 
ihemselves with any such concept. 

You will also note that the Ministers endorsed the resolution o 
die Federal Republic under date of March 22, which invited all 
3-erman elections to a National Constituent Assembly under condi 
dons found to be acceptable to my government. A copy of the tex 
>f this resolution is attached (See Annex B), 2 3 and I direct your atten 
don especially to paragraph 1 thereof, which suggests chat the fou 
>ccupation powers should assume the responsibility of framing a] 
electoral law under which all-German elections might be conducted 

My government would be prepared for me to share in the respon 
dbility of framing an electoral law under which all-German elections 
minting toward the formation of an all-German Government ii 
conformity with the principles set forth in the attached statemen 
)f the Foreign Ministers, could be held. 

Should your government declare its acceptance of these principle: 
md be willing to share such responsibility, it is the belief of nr 
government that any discussions on the subject should be conducte( 
ria the following principles: 

1 . Conversations would initially be undertaken at the level of tin 
bur Commissioners for the limited purpose of drafting an electora 
aw to implement the Federal Republic's proposal of free all-Germai 
elections for a National Constituent Assembly. The proposal t< 
imit discussions to the framing of an electoral law proceeds from i 
relief that it is unrealistic to discuss or arrange the desired peac< 
settlement until it is established that a unified German Government 
reely elected, can be brought into being. 

2. If agreement is reached on an electoral law, the w r ay would b< 
dear for the drafting by the elected representatives of the Germar 
)eople of a constitution for all Germany, within the framework of th< 
jrinciples set forth in the attached statement of the Foreign Min 
sters, and for the emergence of an all-German Government. 

3. A basis would thus be laid for the establishment of a four powe] 
commission which should exercise its reserved powers in such a wa} 
is to permit the German Government to function effectively. 
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57. STATEMENT TO THE PRESS BY T 
STATE, OCTOBER 25, 1! 

I should like to anticipate your questions ; 
vations on the communique issued at Praha a 
Eastern European Communist Eoreign Min; 
to give the impression that a new approach is 
man problem. I cannot find anything new in 
to old and unworkable proposals. 

The record shows that we have always b 
in the search for a plan which would relieve te 
unity, and liquidate the tragic heritage of the j 
has long since passed when the world can be 
eral phrases from the Soviet Union about d 
and German unity. We, who have striven sc 
want actions — we want the threatening Eg 
banded, the capricious restraints on internal ( 
and free democratic elections held in all of G 
end to threats such as that uttered by the 
deputy head of the East German regime, on 
dared that the Government of the Federal 
what he hoped was going to be the fate of th 

The Praha statement makes four proposal 
fleet us from our resolve to proceed to build 
world as the best means of safeguarding the p 

First, it is proposed that the United State 
Soviet Governments should publish a declara 
permit the remilitarization of Germany or it 
of aggressive plans. Why is this necessary 5 
at Potsdam in 1945 to bring about the com 
demilitarization of German}^. 3 As a result, 
disarmed today. The Praha communique sh 
Government of the Soviet Union, which could 
tion of the Potsdam Agreement 100 percent c< 
taking the required steps in the Soviet zone, 
tion in Germany has occurred in the Soviet 2 
producing armament for Eastern European 
soldiers have been organized, trained, and ec 
artillery. And against whom are all these s 
being made? The United States and the free 
these developments with increasing anxiety 
times more reassured by Soviet action to impl 
tions than bv new declarations, however hip* 
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rearming of East Germany, the maintenance of so many mobilize 
Soviet divisions, or the hostile Soviet propaganda with which tl 
vorld is constantly bludgeoned. These are the reasons why proposa 
ire made today which would permit the Germans to join their ow 
iefensive efforts with the common efforts being made to strengthen tl. 
iefense of the West, while preventing the rebirth of a German nation; 
irmy. 

Second, the Praha communique urges the removal of restrictior 
Lat are obstructing the development of German peacetime economy 
[f this demand is addressed to Moscow, we will heartily support i 
We have spent billions in an effort to develop the German econom 
>n a sound and self-supporting basis. We made innumerable ai 
tempts — fruitless because of Soviet opposition — to bring about th 
creation of central German economic agencies and with hopeful, 
nisplaced, tolerance we long left the Eastern borders of our zone 
>pen to the free exchange of goods and persons. If the German ecor 
>my, as a national whole, is to be restored on a sound basis, what w 
xeed is action from the country which blockaded Berlin, which in 
)Oses the most arbitrary and erratic restrictions on commerce entej 
ng or leaving its zone of occupation, and which has destroyed a 
economic initiative in its zone by the system of Communist monopol 
)f enterprise and industry. 

The Praha communique demands, in the third place, that a peac 
ireaty with Germany be concluded forthwith. We state, as we hav 
10 many times in the past, that this cannot be done in the absence of 
miffed democratic national government in Germany. The peac 
reaty cake looks very delicious, but to whom is it to be served 
ffhere must be a German government with whom a treaty can b 
concluded. Let the German people freely elect a national govern 
nent, as we have proposed again and again, and we can then mov 
oward a peace treaty. 

As for the fourth proposal, it is even more insubstantial than th 
est. It suggests that an all-German constitutional convention com 
>osed of equal numbers of representatives from Eastern and Wester] 
Germany should prepare the way for the formation of a provisions 
Il-German government. Would the East German representatives b 
appointed, by the Communist Party regime or would they perhaps hav 
he added cover of a fake election of the type held in Eastern German; 
>n October 15? And why should the 18 million captive Germans o 
he East have equal representation with the 47 million free German 
»f the West? This violates the most elementary ideas of democracy 
We strongly support the views which have been expressed by Chancel 
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proof. Instead, it abuses, by its perversion of language 
hope for peace and understanding, for an end to fear 
Against that abuse, I raise a solemn protest. 


58. NOTE FROM THE AMERICAN EMBASSY AT M 
THE SOVIET MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIR! 

BER 22, 1950 2 

1. The Embassy of the United States of America has 
acknowledge the receipt of the note of November 3, 
Soviet Minister of Foreign Affairs. 3 This note enclosed 
declaration published in Prague October 22, 1950, 4 am 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers of the Unite 
United Kingdom, France, and the U.S.S.R,. to consider 
of the fulfillment of the clauses of the Potsdam Agreerm 
the demilitarization of Germany. 

2. The United States Government has consistently a 
principle set forth in the Charter of the United Nat: 
ternational problems should be settled by peaceful negc 

The United States Government takes this occasioi 
its adherence to this principle. This is in full accord w 
of the recent General Assembly resolution 5 supported b 
States Government which calls attention to the desiral 
sultations which would help to allay existing internatic 
Far from having any aggressive intentions toward the £ 
it is inspired by a genuine desire to put an end to the e 
national tension and will spare no effort to achieve so his 
an end. It is prepared on the basis and in the man 
below to explore with the Soviet, British, and French 
the possibility of finding a mutually acceptable basis i 
of the Foreign Ministers of the four countries. 

3. The Government of the United States has studi 
the note of the Soviet Government of November 3, 1950 
obliged to note with regret that the basis proposed it 
not such as to afford any prospect of a genuine sett' 
Soviet proposal to examine the question of the demil 
Germany will not suffice to remove the causes of the pr 
The only German military force which exists at present 
for many months in the Soviet zone has been traine< 
lines with artillery and tanks. If the participation of < 
in the defense of western Germanv is heinv discusser 
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to examine all means of improving their security. Contrary to th 
entirely false allegations contained in the Prague communique 
the United States Government in common with the Government 
of France and the United Kingdom is determined never to permi 
at any time or in any circumstance western Germany to be use< 
as a base for aggression. The United States Government has m 
feeling of confidence that the same is true of that part of German; 
under Soviet occupation, in view of the rearmament taking place b 
eastern Germany referred to above. 

4. It is furthermore impossible to envisage a just settlement o 
German problems on the basis of the Prague communique. Thi 
communique contains no new or constructive feature and the solution 
proposed therein has been rejected by the majority of German opinion 
It does little more than reiterate in substance previous proposition 
which proved after exhaustive examination to afford no basis for j 
constructive solution of the German problem. For the purpose o 
ending the present division of Germany the United States Govern 
ment in conjunction with the French and British Governments hai 
for its part more than once made proposals for restoring Germai 
unity by means of free elections held under international supervision 
These proposals were sent by letter by the three High Commis 
sinners to the head of the Soviet Control Commission on May 25 
1950. 1 and October 9, 1950. 2 No reply has been made to *thes< 
letters. 

5. The serious tension which exists at present springs neithe: 
from the question of the demilitarization of German.} 7 " nor even fron 
the German problem as a whole. It arises in the first instance fron 
the general attitude adopted by the Government of the U.S.S.R 
since the end of the war and from the consequent internationa 
developments of recent months. The Governments of the fou: 
powers would be failing in their full responsibility if they were t< 
confine their discussion to the narrow basis proposed by the Sovie 
Government. Questions related to Germany and Austria woulc 
obviously be subjects for discussion. But the United States Govern 
ment believes that any discussions should include equally the prin 
cipal problems whose solution would permit a real and lasting im 
provement in the relations between the Soviet Union and the Unitec 
States, Great Britain, and France and the elimination of the causes o 
present international tensions throughout the world. 

6. The United States Government is prepared to designate i 
representative who, together with representatives of the Soviet 
British, and French Governments would examine the problems re- 
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York presents the most convenient opportunity to c( 
exploratory discussions. 

7. The United States Government would apprecia 
the views of the Soviet Government concerning the p 
forth in the present note. 


59. NOTE FROM THE AMERICAN CHARGE D’AF 

MOSCOW 1 TO THE SOVIET FOREIGN MINXST 

ARY 23, 1951 3 

The Charge d’Affaires of the United States of America li 
to acknowledge the receipt of the note of December 30, 1 
Soviet Minister of Foreign Affairs and, under instructs 
Government, to reply as follows: 

The purpose of the United States Government is to s 
existing international tensions by discussing all problei 
threaten world peace with a view to resolving the 
differences between nations. It therefore confines itself 
to a further examination of the question of the basis or 
negotiations might take place and refrains from refuting 
allegations on a number of points, especially in regard i 
which are made in the Soviet Government’s note. As 
States Government has repeatedly pointed out, partic 
note of December 22, 1950, 5 these allegations are comple 
foundation. 

With regard to the substance of the Soviet Governmer 
United States Government observes that the Soviet Gove 
not object to a preliminary conference of representative 
governments but, in view of other statements in the note 
States Government feels it necessary to ask for clarifica 
to avoid any misunderstanding and to make it possible 
preliminary conference should serve a useful purpose. 

The United States Government in its note of Deceml 
that the Soviet proposal for a meeting of the Forei^ 
confined to considering the demilitarization of Germany ii 
of the so-called Praha Declaration 6 was not acceptable fo: 
therein given. The note proposed specifically that a m 
Foreign Ministers should include in its discussions not oi 
related to Austria and Germany but also the principal pre 
solution would permit a real and lasting improvement in 
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>etween the Soviet Union and the United States, Great Britain, an 
France and the elimination of the causes of present internatiom 
ensions throughout the world. 

In its reply, the Soviet Government limited itself to an indicatio 
hat it is willing to discuss questions concerning Germany. In th 
sonnection, the note of the Soviet Government refers again to tib 
o-called Praha Declaration which the United States Government t 
veil as the Governments of France and the United Kingdom ha^ 
nade clear they could in no circumstances accept as a limitation on < 
is a basis for discussions. 

The note of the Soviet Government thus does not reveal whethc 
hat government agrees that a meeting of the Foreign Ministers ( 
he four countries would deal with the other questions indicated i 
he note of the United States Government. The United State 
Government wishes to emphasize, as was stated in its note of Decembe 
52nd, that the tension which exists in the world today does not aris 
rom the German problem. A discussion limited to the questior 
>roposed by the Soviet Government would therefore be inadequat 
md unreal. 

Consequently, the United States Government would be glad t 
mow whether the Soviet Government does agree that those furtln 
questions and problems referred to above will be among those whic 
he Foreign Ministers may discuss. 

In its note of December 22, the United States Government furtln 
imposed that representatives of the four governments be designate 
;o meet and examine the problems just referred to with a view to findiu 
i mutually acceptable basis for a meeting of the Foreign Ministe] 
>f the four countries and recommending to their governments 
suitable agenda. 

In the view of the United States Government, these representativ( 
vould need to give some consideration to the questions and problen 
nvolved in order to determine their formulation for inclusion in tfc 
igenda as well as the order in which they would appear so that tl 
nutually acceptable basis referred to could be established. It wou] 
lot be the function of the representatives to attempt to arrive t 
solutions of the problems, this function being reserved for the Ministe] 
hemselves. 

While the note of the Soviet Government states that it does n< 
>bject to a preliminary conference of representatives of the for 
governments, it is not clear, in view of other statements in the nob 
vhether the Soviet Government agrees that the function of such 
ireliminary conference should be as stated above. Consequently 
he United States Government would be s*lad to know whether tt 
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bove. If the Soviet Government does agree, the United State 
Government for its part is ready to set, in agreement with tb 
Governments of the United Kingdom, France, and the Soviet Unioi 
he date of the exploratory meeting of representatives. 


iO. NOTE FROM THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR AT MOS 
COW 1 TO THE SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTER, 2 FEBRUAR 

19, 1951 3 

The Ambassador of the United States of America has the honor t 
acknowledge the receipt of the Soviet Government's note of Fel 
uary 5, 1951, 4 and under instructions from his Government, t 
eply as follows : 

The United States Government regrets that the Soviet Goveri 
nent in its reply repeats and further exaggerates inaccurate state 
nents about the policies and motives of the United States, Franci 
he United Kingdom as well as the German Federal Republic. Tb 
Soviet allegations are totally without foundation. 

The attempt to eliminate the causes of international tension is 
ubject which so deeply touches the interests of all peoples that i 
Lemands the most serious and honest consideration. Clearly, 
hese causes are to be eliminated, they must first be correctl 
dentified. 

It is obvious that it is not the German problem, or the consider* 
ion of a German contribution to the defense of Western Europ 
vhich lies at the root of the present tension. The United State 
government wishes to emphasize, moreover, that in Western Ge: 
nany there do not exist any German military forces, or any Germa 
var industry and that the only fait accompli in this field in Europe : 
he existence of the huge armaments maintained by the Soviet blc 
vhich include forces raised in East Germany. In short, as tb 
Jnited States Government stated in its note of December 22 tb 
erious tension which exists at present arises in the first instanc 
rom the general attitude adopted by the Government of the U.S.S.I 
ince the end of the war. 

The Soviet Government has referred to the defense program unde: 
aken by the United States and the free nations of Europe. It mm 
>e as apparent to the Soviet Government, as it is to world pubb 
pinion, that the free nations of the world, confronted with the vas 
-rmed forces maintained by the Soviet Union and the nations uncle 
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for their own security the great disparity in armed forces existing ii 
the world. 

The United States Government wishes to insure that the discus 
sion at any meeting of the four Ministers shall include these rea 
causes of tension and that a suitable agenda to that end be drawn up 
Since the Soviet Government has admitted the possibility of discuss 
ing questions other than Germany, and has itself drawn attention t< 
that of armaments, the Government of the United States, which de 
sires to raise this question, assumes that the Soviet Government doe 
not object to the representatives of the four Governments in the pre 
liminary conversations preparing an agenda which will cover th< 
causes of tension in Europe, including the existing level of armaments 
problems affecting Germany; the Austrian treaty. The formulatioi 
of these and other subjects which may be agreed upon, as well as thei: 
order on the agenda, will naturally be considered at the preliminary 
conference. 

If the Soviet Government agrees with the basis outlined above fo: 
a preliminary conference in Paris, the United States Governmen 
suggests that the representatives of the Four Powers meet there oi 
March 5. If, as the Government of the United States hopes, th 
preliminary conference of x'epresentatives finds a mutually acceptable 
basis for a meeting of the ministers, the Government of the Unitec 
States suggests that the Foreign Ministers of the United States 
France, the United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union meet in Wash 
ington on a date to be recommended by the representatives. Th 
Government of the United States is informed that these arrangement 
would be convenient to the Governments of France and the Unite* 
Kingdom. 


61. NOTE FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO THE SOVIET 
FOREIGN MINISTER, 1 MAY 31, 1951 2 

The Secretary of State presents his compliments to His. Excellency 
the Foreign Minister of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics anc 
has the honor to refer to the current Four Power negotiations in Paris 
Since March 5 the representative of the United States, togethe: 
with the representatives of France and the United Kingdom, hai 
been engaged in discussions with the representative of the Sovie 
Union in a preliminary conference in Paris. This preliminary con 
ference was agreed upon as a result of an exchange of notes whicl 
ended with the note of the United States Government dated Feb 
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men an agreement nas not yet oeen reacnea. 

In the course of the discussions, the views of the four delegatior 
Fere brought out and clarified. Considering that the discussions ha 
uovided all the elements necessary for agreement on an agenda, th 
epresentatives of the United States, United Kingdom and Franc 
>resented to the Soviet representative on May 2 a new proposal cor 
aining three alternative agenda. 1 The purpose of these three alte] 
latives was to assure the possibility of the meeting of the four Foreig 
Ministers. It has been, and remains, the view of the United Stat( 
jrovernment that such a meeting is desirable in the interest < 
lengthening peace, which is the constant objective of the foreig 
Policy of the United States. 

In the course of the examination of these three alternatives tl 
•epresentatives in Paris were unable to reach full agreement. A 
•egards the first alternative, the only difficulty was that the wordin 
proposed by the three delegations for the sub-item concerning arms 
nents was not acceptable to the Soviet delegation. The thii 
ilternative was not accepted by the Soviet delegation as a basis f( 
igreement. In the second alternative, however, modifications we] 
nade in Item 1 and there is now agreement among the four delegatior 
>n the presentation of this item as well as on the inclusion of fox 
)ther items in the agenda and on their wording. Apart from tl 
Inal order of these four items, which remains to be determined, bx 
night not to present major difficulties, agreement could have bee 
reached on the second alternative if the Soviet delegation had n< 
nsisted on the acceptance of their proposal relating to the Nort 
Atlantic Treaty. 

The United States Government for its part considers that tl 
imount of agreement so far reached on the agenda makes possible 
meeting of the four Foreign Ministers which would permit discussic 
rniong others of all topics proposed by the Soviet Government in tl 
exchange of notes preceding the Paris conference and on the 5th an 
?th of March at the outset of that conference. Accordingly, tl 
[Jnited States Government is pleased to invite the four Foreig 
Ministers to meet in Washington and suggests that the meeting begi 
>n July 23. The United States Government is prepared to participai 
n sxich a conference not only on the agenda (alternative B) describe 
ibove, but also on either of the two other agenda (alternatives A an 
3 ) . The texts of these three proposals are enclosed. 

The United States Government hopes to receive an early rep] 
rom the Soviet Government indicating its readiness to accept th 
nvitation and stating which of the three agenda it finds acceptab 
or the purpose of holding a meeting of the four Foreign Minister 
Any fxirther arrangements for the meeting could be worked oxit c 
•eceipt of a favorable reply from the Soviet Government. 


1 Proposed alternative agenda are printed as an “enclosure” (infra) to tl: 
locument. 


Enclosure: 


Alternative (a) 

I. Examination of the causes and effects of present internations 
Europe and of the means to secure a real and lasting improvement in 
between the Soviet Union, the United States, United Kingdom, 
including the following questions relating to: the demilitarization 
the existing level of armaments and armed forces and measures to 
jointly by the U.S.S.R., United States, United Kingdom, and Fr 
international control and reduction of armaments and armed force 
of present treaty obligations and agreements; the elimination of the 
and fear of aggression. 

II. Completion of the treaty for the re-establishment of an inde 
democratic Austria. 

III. Problems relating to the re-establishment of German ur 
preparation of a treaty of peace. 

IV. Fulfillment of the treaties of peace with Italy, Rumania, 1 
Hungary: 1 agreements of the Four Powers concerning Germany am 

V. Fulfillment of the treaty of peace with Italy in the part conce] 

Alternative (b) 

Examination of the causes and effects of the present internation: 
Europe and of the means necessary to secure a real and lasting im; 
the relations between the Soviet Union, the U.S., U.K. and France, 
following questions relating to: the demilitarization of Germany; 

U.S., U.K. and France 

the existing level of armaments and armed forces and measures to 
jointly by the U.S.S.R., U.S., U.K. and France for the internations 
reduction of armaments and armed forces; 

U.S.S.R. 

measures for the reduction of armaments and armed forces of the 
U.K., the U.S. and France, the existing level of armaments and arm 
the establishment of an appropriate international control; 

the demilitarization of Germany; fulfillment of present treaty ob 
agreements; the elimination of the threat of war and fear of aggress 
Completion of the treaty for the re-establishment of an inde 
democratic Austria, 

Problems relating to the re-establishment of German unity and tb 
of a treaty of peace. 

Fulfillment of the treaties of peace with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria : 
agreements of the Four Powers concerning Germany and Austria. _ 
Fulfillment of the treaty of peace with Italy in the part concernh 

Alternative (c) 

I. Examination of measures for the elimination of the present 
tensions in Europe, of the threat of war, and of the fear of aggressh 

II. Questions concerning armaments and armed forces. 

III. Questions concerning Austria. 

IV. Questions concerning Germany. 

V. Fulfillment of treaties and agreements. 


1 Treaties of Feb. 10, 1947; TIAS 1648, 1649, 1650, and 1651 (6 
pp. 1245-2229). 


The Secretary of State presents Ms compliments to His Excellency 
the Foreign Minister of the Union of Soviet Socialist Kepublics am 
has the honor to refer to the current four-power negotiations in Paris 

1. The United States Government communicated on May 3 1 1 2 3 t< 
the Soviet Government a note designed tc remove the deputies con 
ference from the deadlock in which it has been for some weeks. T< 
this end the United States Government proposed, together with tin 
Governments of France and the United Kingdom, that a conference 
of Ministers should meet on the basis of whichever one of the three 
agenda which had been submitted to it the Soviet Government shoulc 
prefer. 

The negative reply of the Soviet Government has put the deputie: 
conference back to the point at which it was before May 31. 

The Soviet Government stated in its note of June 4 4 that in its viev 
it would be inexpedient to interrupt the work of the conference 
The United States Government took account of this recommendation 
As a result the deputies have held further meetings. These meeting! 
have shown again that it is impossible to make any progress. Tin 
Soviet representative in fact continues to make the meeting of Minis 
ters of Foreign Affairs conditional on a demand which it knows to b< 
unacceptable to the other delegates although the Soviet delegate has 
obtained satisfaction insofar as concerns the inclusion in the agenda 
of all the questions which the Soviet Government stated that i 
wished to have discussed in its notes leading up to the conference o: 
in the proposals which it made for the agenda at the beginning of th< 
conference. 

2. If the insistence of the Soviet Government on including in tin 
agenda some mention of “the Atlantic Treaty and the Americai 
military bases” is to be explained by its desire thus to secure directly 
or indirectly a decision of the Ministers calling into question a treaty 
concluded by twelve powers for the purpose of ensuring their commor 
defense and to which the U.S.S.K. is not a party, it is clear that this 
insistence is entirely 7- unjustified since such a decision does not com< 
within the competence of the meeting of Ministers. 

If on the other hand the purpose of the Soviet Government is 
solely 7 to reserve the right of the Soviet Foreign Minister fully to giv< 
his interpretation of the causes and effects of international tensior 
this insistence is unnecessary since it has been agreed that the agendi 
should contain a general heading which would permit each Ministei 
to express his point of view on these matters. 


1 Andrei Y. Vyshinsky. 

2 Department of State Bulletin, June 25, 1951, p. 1021. The British anc 
French Governments sent similar notes to the Soviet Government, 

3 Supra. 

4 Text in Documents on International Affairs , 1951 (London, 1954), p. 260. 
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3. Considering that the further discussions between the deputies 
on this question which the Soviet Government proposed in theii 
note of June fourth have not advanced the prospect of agreement 
the United States Government proposes that the Foreign Ministers 
of the four powers without further efforts by the deputies to complete 
an agreement on the agenda should meet on the basis of the large 
measure of agreement already reached by the deputies in Paris 
Taking into account agenda B 1 and the notes which have been ex- 
changed between the Soviet Government and the other governments 
in which their respective points of view are recorded, the four Foreigr 
Ministers should be able to proceed without delay to their task o: 
seeking to reduce the existing tensions in Europe. 


63. DECLARATION BY THE DEPUTIES OF THE. FOREIGN 
MINISTERS OF THE UNITED STATES, THE UNITED KING- 
DOM, AND FRANCE, JUNE 21, 1951 2 

1. On June 15 the three western governments communicated t 
renewed invitation 3 to the Soviet Government to attend a meeting 
of the four foreign ministers on the basis of the large measure O] 
agreement reached at the Paris conference on an agenda and taking 
into account the views of the Soviet Government and the three west- 
ern governments concerning the chief point in disagreement. 

2. As has been fully explained by the three representatives today 
the Soviet Government’s reply of June 19 constitutes a rejection o: 
this invitation since it is a reaffirmation of the position previously 
taken up by the Soviet Government. The experience of the deputies 
in resuming their meetings in accordance with the proposal made 
in the Soviet note of June 4 shows that the continuation of this dis- 
cussion has no practical utility. 

3. The invitation to the Soviet Government for a meeting of th< 
four foreign ministers, in accordance either with the notes of the thre< 
western governments of May 31 or those of June 15, 1951, 4 remains 
open and the three governments express the hope that the Soviel 
Government, after further consideration, will find it possible tc 
transmit through the diplomatic channel its acceptance of this invi- 
tation. In this case, if necessary, representatives of the four govern- 
ments could meet immediately in order to settle the date and othc] 
detailed arrangements for the meeting of ministers. 


1 See enclosure to doc. 61, supra. 

2 Department of State Bulletin , July 2, 1951, p. 14. 

3 Supra. 

4 Supra , docs. 61 and 62. 


CHANCELLOR OF THE GERMAN FEDERAL R 
OCTOBER 15, 1951 1 2 3 4 * 


Your letter 202-04 II 11375/51 of October 4 2 was trans 
the three Governments represented on the Allied High C 
and has been considered by them. 

In your letter you repeated the proposals made by tl 
Government on March 22 and September 14, 1950 3 and or 
1951 4 for the holding of free, general, equal, secret, and c 
tions in the whole of Germany. You also requested the Go 
of the four Occupying Powers to give the German people t 
opportunity to elect under international supervision and 
legal and psychological conditions specified in the various 
of the Federal Government, a constituent and legislativ 
assembly. The three Governments, who have always 
and continue to support the unification of Germany as soo: 
take place along democratic lines insuring the creation of i 
many able to play its part in a peaceful association of free 
nations, now renew their support for the idea of elections 
safeguarding conditions which have been specified, as ne 
protect the individual and national liberties of the Germ 
They refer among other things to the letters sent by tl 
French, and United States High Commissioners in Ge 
May 26 [May 25], 1950 5 and on October 10, 1950 t 
Chuikov, 6 to the statements issued by the British, Fi 
United States Foreign Ministers in London on May 14, 1{ 
New York on September 19, 1950 7 and to the- proposals 
the British, French, and United States Deputies at the ] 
Powers Conference on March 5, 1951. 8 

In your recent letter you have made an additional propc 
wrote: 

The Federal Government feels obliged to do all in its power in ord 
that the actual conditions for holding of all- German elections, pro; 
are given. Vis-&-vis the territory at large, this can only be done ) 
international commission — under United Nations control — carrying 
gations in the Soviet Zone and in the Federal Republic, to establisl 
prevailing cirumstances make the holding of free elections possible. 
Government requests that such an international enquiry be immedij 
out for the territory of the Federal Republic and would ask the j 
represented in the Allied High Commission to propose the establishr 
a commission to the United Nations without delay. The Federal 
will in every way facilitate the execution of the tasks of such a con 
will in particular allow it access to all Federal and Land Administi 

1 Department of State Bulletin , Oct. 29, 1951, pp. 694-695. 

2 Ibid., p. 694. 

3 Documents on German Unity , vol. I (Frankfurt, 1951), pp. 153-15 

4 Ibid., pp. 141-144. 

6 Supra , doc. 56. 

6 Documents on German Unity , vol. I, p. 157. 
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as well as to all official papers and documents which it may require to see in orde 
to complete its task. 

b The three Governments warmly welcome the constructive initia 
tive which you have taken in making the proposal for a Unitec 
Nations commission to investigate the extent to which prevailing 
circumstances allow the holding of free elections in the Federa 
Republic and in the Soviet Zone of Germany. They have not failec 
to note the desire of the Federal Government that such an inquiry 
take place immediately in its territory. The three Governments 
desire to inform you that they will, at the first suitable opportunity 
put your views before the United Nations and will propose that th< 
United Nations undertake an investigation over the whole area o: 
Germany as is suggested in your letter. They consider that only b} 
such means can it be expeditiously and satisfactorily determinec 
whether or not conditions exist in the entire area of Germany whicl 
would make it possible to consider as a practical matter the holding 
of general elections. 


65. GENERAL ASSEMBLY RESOLUTION 516 (VI), 
DECEMBER 20, 1951 1 

Whereas the Governments of the United Kingdom of Great Britair 
and Northern Ireland, the United States of America and France 
acting on a proposal made by the German Federal Chancellor , 2 have 
brought before the General Assembly a request 3 for the appointment 
of an impartial international commission under United Nations 
supervision to carry out a simultaneous investigation in the Federa] 
Republic of Germany, in Beilin, and in the Soviet Zone of Germany 
in order to determine whether existing conditions there make it possibk 
to hold genuinely free elections throughout these areas, 

Whereas the statements made by the representatives of the Federa] 
Government of Germany, of Berlin, and of the Soviet Zone of German} 
before the Ad Hoc Political Committee 4 reveal differences of opinion 
with regard to the conditions existing in these areas, which make ii 
essential that such an investigation shall be carried out by an impartia. 
body, 

The General Assembly , 

Having regard to the Purposes and Principles of the United Nations 
as set out in the Charter, taking due account of the responsibilities 
of the four Powers regarding Germany, and desiring to make its 
contribution to the achievement of the unity of Germany in tin 
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of Brazil, Iceland, the Netherlands, Pakistan and Poland w 
carry out immediately a simultaneous investigation in tl 
Republic of Germany, in Berlin, and in the Soviet Zone of 
to ascertain and report whether conditions in these areas a 
to make possible the holding of genuinely free and secrel 
throughout these areas. The Commission shall invest 
following matters in so far as they affect the holding of free 

(a) The constitutional provisions in force in these areas 
application as regards the various aspects of individual fx 
particular the degree to which, in practice, the individi 
freedom of movement, freedom from arbitrary arrest and 
freedom of association and assembly, freedom of speech, 
broadcasting; 

( b ) Freedom of political parties to organize and carry 
activities; 

(c) The organization and activities of the judiciary, i 
other administrative organs ; 

3. Calls upon all authorities in the Federal Republic, in I 
in the Soviet Zone to enable the Commission to travel freeh 
out these areas; and to allow the Commission freedom of 
such persons, places and relevant documents as it considers 
in fche course of executing its task and to allow it to sur 
witnesses whom it wishes to examine; 

4. (a) Directs the Commission to report at the earliest j 
date to the Secretary’-General, for the consideration of the fo 
and for the information of the other Members of the Unitet 
on the results of its efforts to make the necessary arrangen 
all the parties concerned to enable it to undertake its work 
to the terms of the present resolution ; 

(b) Directs the Commission, if it is able to make the 
arrangements throughout the areas concerned, similarly to 
the findings resulting from its investigation of condition 
areas, it being understood that such findings may inclu 
mendations regarding further steps which might be taken i 
bring about conditions in Germany necessary for the holdi 
elections in these areas; 

(c) Directs the Commission, if it is unable forthwith to n 
arrangements, to make a further attempt to carry out its ta 
time as it is satisfied that the German authorities in tl 
Republic, in Berlin, and in the Soviet Zone will admit the Cc 
as it is desirable to leave the door open for the Commissio 
out its task; 
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make possible the holding of genuinely free and secret elections, t< 
offer its assistance in order to guarantee the freedom of the elections 
6. Requests the Secretary-General to furnish the Commission wit] 
the necessary staff and facilities. 


66. NOTE FROM THE AMERICAN EMBASSY AT MOSCOY 
TO THE SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTRY, MARCH 25, 1952 1 

The United States Government, in consultation with the Govern 
ments of the United Kingdom and France, has given the most carefu 
consideration to the Soviet Government’s note of March 10, 1952, 
which proposed the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany 
They have also consulted the Government of the German Federa 
Republic and the representatives of Berlin. 

The conclusion of a just and lasting peace treaty which would enc 
the division of Germany has always been and remains an essentia 
objective of the United States Government. As the Soviet Govern 
ment itself recognizes, the conclusion of such a treaty requires th< 
formation of an all-German Government, expressing the will of th< 
German people. Such a Government can only be set up on the basil 
of free elections in the Federal Republic, the Soviet zone of occupatioi 
and Berlin. Such elections can only be held in circumstances whicl 
safeguard the national and individual liberties of the German people 
In order to ascertain whether this first essential condition exists, tin 
General Assembly of the United Nations has appointed a Commissioi 
to carry out a simultaneous investigation in the Federal Republic 
the Soviet zone and Berlin. 3 The Commission of Investigation hai 
been assured of the necessary facilities in the Federal Republic anc 
in Western Berlin. The United States Government would be glad t< 
learn that such facilities will also be afforded in the Soviet zone and ii 
Eastern Berlin, to enable the Commission to carry out its task. 

The Soviet Government’s proposals do not indicate what tin 
international position of an all-German Government would be before 
the conclusion of a peace treaty. The United States Governmen 
considers that the all-German Government should be free botl 
before and after the conclusion of a peace treaty to enter into associa 
tions compatible with the principles and purposes of the Unitec 
Nations. 

In putting forward its proposal for a German peace treaty, th< 
Soviet Government expressed its readiness also to discuss othe: 
•mwnnQn.la TIia TTrnt.prl Stn.tp.ft (rnvftrnmftnt, lias taken due note o 
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participate in such, discussion has been formed. There are severa. 
fundamental questions which would also have to be resolved. 

For example, the United States Government notes that the Soviel 
Government makes the statement that the territory of Germany is 
determined by frontiers laid down by the decisions of the Potsdam 
conference. The United States Government would recall that ir 
fact no definitive German frontiers were laid down by the Potsdan 
decisions, which clearly provided that the final determination ol 
territorial questions must await the peace settlement. 

The United States Government also observes that the Soviel 
Government now considers that the peace treaty should provide 
for the formation of German national land, air, and sea forces, whil( 
at the same time imposing limitations on Germany’s freedom tc 
enter into association with other countries. The United States Gov 
ernment considers that such provisions would be a step backwards 
and might jeopardize the emergence in Europe of a new era in wind 
international relations would be based on cooperation and not or 
rivalry and distrust. Being convinced of the need of a policy o: 
European unity, the United States Government is giving its ful 
support to plans designed to secure the participation of German} 
in a purely defensive European community which will preserve 
freedom, prevent aggression, and preclude the revival of militarism 
The United States Government believes that the proposal of tin 
Soviet Government for the formation of German national forces it 
inconsistent with the achievement of this objective. The Uni tec 
States Government remains convinced that this policy of Europeai 
unity cannot threaten the interests of any country and represents 
the "true path of peace. 


67. FIRST REPORT OF THE UNITED NATIONS COMMISSIOIN 
TO INVESTIGATE CONDITIONS FOR FREE ELECTIONS IN 
GERMANY, APRIL 30, 1952 (Excerpt) 1 

Section 1. Preparatory work in Paris and Geneva 

27. The United Nations Commission to investigate Conditions fo: 
Free Elections in Germany, . . . held its first meeting on 11 Febru 
ary 1952 in the Palais de Chaillot, Paris. The Commission hek 
two more meetings in Paris, one informal and the other formal 
before its move to Geneva. At these meetings, the Commissior 
decided on its name, the procedure governing its chairmanship anc 
its headauarters. It also decided, while in Paris, that its first tasl 
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dlied High. Commission for Germany and to the Chairman of tl 
»oviet Control Commission for Germany were tentatively considere 
nd it was decided to postpone further action to a later meeting t 
e held in Geneva. 

8. At meetings held in Geneva on 21 and 22 February, the Con 
aission approved the texts of its letters to the Chairman of the Allie 
ligh Commission for Germany and to the Chairman of the Sovi( 
Control Commission for Germany. It decided that it would sen 
he letters by telegram as well as by air mail and would make th 
exts available to the Press forty-eight hours after their despatc 
>y telegram. 

9. In its letter dated 22 February 1952 to the Chairman of the Allie 
ligh Commission, 1 the Commission sought his good offices to transm: 
o the appropriate authorities in the Federal Republic of German 
nd in the Western Sectors of Berlin the wish of the Commission t 
liscuss with those authorities the arrangements deemed necessar 
>y it to enable it to undertake its work. The Commission state 
urther that it would appreciate it if arrangements could be mad 
o hold a meeting on 17 March with the authorities of the Feeler* 
lepublic, and another on 21 March with the authorities of the Wester 
Sectors of Berlin. In its letter dated 22 February 1952 to the Chau 
nan of the Soviet Control Commission, 2 the Commission similarl 
ought his good offices to transmit to the appropriate authority 
a the Soviet Zone of Germany and in the Eastern Sector of Berli 
he wish of the Commission to discuss with those authorities th 
.rrangements deemed necessary by it to enable it to undertake it 
vork. The Commission stated further that it would appreciate i 
f arrangements could be made to hold a meeting on 17 March wit 
he authorities of the Soviet Zone of Germany and another on 2 
darch with the authorities of the Eastern Sector of Berlin. Th 
Commission asked to be informed of the places designated by th 
uthorities concerned for the meetings it had suggested. It state 
hat both the Commission, on the one hand, and all the authentic 
n Germany and the German people, on the other, had comma 
►bjectives and indeed a good deal of common ground on the basi 
>f which they could all co-operate to set up the edifice of a fra 
mited and democratic Germany. 

•0. The Commission was anxious, if possible, to meet simultaneous! 
vith. the authorities in the Federal Republic as well as in the So vie 
!ione of Germany on the same date, and similarly to meet with th 
uthorities in the Western Sectors and in the Eastern Sector of Berli: 
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livide itself into two groups so as to be able to meet sixnultaneousb 
vith those authorities. 

>1. After considering its rules regarding the quorum required for it 
neetings and its voting procedure, the Commission adjourned t< 
neet again on 10 March. It was decided that during the period o 
}he adjournment a draft memorandum would be prepared concerning 
jhe arrangements deemed necessary by the Commission to enabl 
t to undertake its work which would serve as a basis for discussion 
it the projected meetings of the Commission with the authoritie 
n Germany. It was hoped that, by 10 March, replies would hav< 
3een received from the Allied High Commission and the Sovie 
Control Commission. 

32. The Commission next met from 10 to 15 March to consider th 
situation. To its letter dated 22 February 1952 to the Chairman o 
die Allied High Commission, the Commission had received a reph 
lated 1 March 1952, 1 to the effect that the Chancellor of the Federa 
Republic of Germany and certain of his colleagues in the Federa 
Cabinet would be glad to meet with the Commission on 17 Marc] 
n Bonn and that the Federal Government was further prepare* 
‘to afford the members of the Commission every possible assistanc 
.n the performance of their important task”. The Commission wa 
further informed that representatives of the (West) Berlin Senat 
proposed to meet with the Commission on 21 March 1952 in Berlin. 

33. Not having received a reply from the Soviet Control Commissio: 
by 10 March, the Commission decided to write again to Genera 
Ohuikov, Chairman of the Soviet Control Commission for Germany 
[n its second letter to General Chuikov dated 10 March, 2 the Com 
mission again stated its wish to meet with the appropriate authoritie 
in the Soviet Zone of Germany and in the Eastern Sector of Berlin t 
discuss with them the arrangements deemed necessary by it to enabl 
it to undertake its work, and requested that this fact be conveyed t 
bhose authorities. The Commission again suggested that it woul 
appreciate it if arrangements could be made to enable it to meet wit: 
bhose authorities on 17 and 21 March respectively. The Commissio: 
informed General Chuikov that it was confirming arrangements t 
meet with the authorities in the Federal Republic of Germany and i: 
die Western Sectors of Berlin on 17 and 21 March respectively. I 
requested a reply from General Chuikov by 12 noon of 14 March, i: 
riew of the necessity to make final its travel arrangements by Friday 
L4 March. This letter was sent both by telegram and air mail, am 
vas later released to the Press. The Commission did not receive 
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The Commission, therefore, arranged to have a meeting in Bonn witl 
the Allied High Commission on 17 March 1952. 

35. During the period 11 to 14 March, the Commission considerec 
the draft memoranda that it was to submit to the authorities ii 
Germany that had expressed their willingness to receive the Com 
mission. On 14 March, the Commission unanimously approvec 
their texts. 1 The memoranda were identic in substance, excepting 
only for such changes as were necessary in view of the fact that the] 
were addressed to different authorities in Germany. They specified 
among other things, that during the period of the Commission's worl 

(a) The Commission and its secretariat be granted by the authoritie: 
concerned the right to travel freely throughout their respective area! 
and that the Commission and its secretariat be granted normal anc 
recognized diplomatic privileges and immunities; 

(b) The Commission and its secretariat be granted by the authoritie! 
concerned the right of free access to such persons, places and relevan 
documents as the Commission might consider necessary, that th< 
Commission be granted the right to summon any witnesses it migh 
wish to examine or obtain testimony from; and, further, that th< 
Commission be given specific assurance by the authorities concernec 
that such witnesses would not be impeded from meeting with it, tha' 
such persons or their relatives would be immune from any manner o: 
punishment for their having met with and given evidence before th< 
Commission, and that the witnesses would not be forced to revea 
the contents of their testimony; 

(c) The Commission and its secretariat be granted the right by tin 
authorities concerned to communicate freely and without hindranc< 
with the people in their areas; that the Commission be assured by th< 
authorities concerned that communications to and from the Com 
mission and its secretariat would be immune from censorship, dela] 
or suppression; and that the Commission be given assurance tha 1 
persons communicating with it or receiving communications from r 
would not be punished in any manner for having such contact. 

36. On 14 March, the Commission also approved the text of a state- 
ment to be delivered by its Chairman on its behalf at the forthcoming 
meeting of the Commission with the authorities of the Federa 
Republic of Germany, 2 and the text of an address to the Germai 
people to be broadcast from Bonn by Mr. Kohnstamm on behalf 0 ] 
the Commission. 3 

Section 2. Work o f the Commission in Germany 
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the representative of Pakistan, was unable to join tl 
its visit to Germany due to his indisposition, and tl 
Pakistan appointed Mr. Omar Hayat Malik, its A: 
Federal Republic of Germany, to take his place pen< 
return to the Commission. The Commission woul< 
record its appreciation of the services rendered by 
was called at very short notice to assist it. 

38. On 17 March, the Commission met with the Alii 
sion and submitted to it the memorandum already 
submitting it, the Chairman stated that the n 
couched in broad and general terms, as it was the C 
that at the present stage it might not be necessary to c 
details. If agreement on the terms of the memo: 
reached, then it would be the Commission’s view 
broad scope of that agreement, any detailed am 
quently deemed necessary could be made with th< 
cerned. He added that he and his colleagues felt tl 
they were seeking from the responsible authorities 
of very great and fundamental importance for the 
task entrusted to the Commission by the Unite 
Commission could hope to fulfil its mission faithfully 
only if the German people, as a result of the assuranc 
it was requesting, felt assured that they could co- 
Commission without fear and in perfect freedom. I 
conclusion, therefore, that it would be necessary to c 
agreement regarding the subject matter of the mem 
the responsible authorities in Germany. The Com 
be able to make uniform arrangements with and seci 
ances from all those authorities. It considered it 
all parts of Germany all the people should have tin 
and that the United Nations Commission should r< 
of Germany identic facilities. The Chairman stat 
that he and his colleagues would also like to discus 
High Commission the question whether it would no 
view of the fact that the Governments the Allied 1 
represented exercised supreme responsibility in Gen 
Commissions to conclude an agreement, at least ij 
issues raised in the memorandum which possibly fel 
of the powers that were reserved to itself by the i 
mission. The Allied High Commission might also ^ 
the United Nations Commission formally that it v 
to grant it the facilities and assurances it required. 
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High Commission would grant the United Nations Commissi< 
guarantees and facilities it had specified in its memorandum. 
Allied High Commission sent a formal reply on these lines the 
day. 1 At a meeting held on 19 March, the Commission took r 
the reply, expressing its satisfaction therewith. 

40. Immediately following its meeting with the Allied High 
mission, the Commission met with the Chancellor of the F 
Republic of Germany and a number of his colleagues in the F 
Cabinet at the Haus Schaumburg in Bonn. The Federal Chai 
stated that the United Nations, by setting up the present Comm 
had shown its readiness to investigate whether conditions exist 
the holding of free elections throughout Germany and that i 
provided an assurance that an objective and conscientious ei 
would be made into that problem of vital importance to the G< 
people. He gave the assurance that the Federal Government 
give the Commission all the assistance it could to help it carry out 
investigations, and expressed the hope that the Commission 
achieve complete success, and that the delays that might arise 
not persuade it to abandon the pursuit of its objective, which w 
objective of the United Nations, of the Federal Government £ 
the German nation, namely, the re-establishment of German 
in peace and freedom. 

41. The Chairman of the Commission, in his reply 2 to the stab 
of the Federal Chancellor, after outlining the events that led ; 
setting up of the Commission by the United Nations, statec 
the German people, the different German authorities, and tin 
occupying Powers had all declared as their common objectfv 
bringing into being of a free, united, democratic and peaceful 
many, essentially by means of genuinely free and secret elec 
That was also the purpose which the Commission would seek to 
to the extent that it was empowered to do by its terms of refe 
In the discharge of its task, it was most anxious to assure all tin 
man people and all the German authorities of its complete objec 
and impartiality. Under its terms of reference, the Comm 
was required to carry out, its investigation simultaneously in s 
zones of Germany. The Commission could carry out its task, 
fore, only when it was enabled to enter and travel freely in all 
of Germany and when it was granted by all the authorities cone 
the facilities deemed necessary by it. The object of its presen 
to Germany, however, was to meet those authorities who had exp 
their willingness to do so in order to discuss and try to make 
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to enable it to undertake its work, the Chairman of i 
stated that it would be necessary to publish at an a 
the agreement the Commission hoped to reach wi 
Government in order to assure the people of the F< 
that they could co-operate with the Commission witl: 
perfect freedom. 

43. The Federal Chancellor, after stating his belief tJ 
ment would provide the Commission with all the fac: 
tees it had requested, replied that, as soon as possibl 
eminent had had an opportunity of considering the i 
formal reply would be provided. 

44. The Commission further met with the authorities 
Republic on 18 March to discuss the contents of its 
Following the clarifications offered by the Commiss 
sentatives of the Federal Republic stated that a for: 
the lines agreed at the meetings would be given to the 
19 March and that the Federal Government would, 
initiate such legislative measures as were necessary 1 
of the facilities and assurances required by the Comm 

45. The Government of the Federal Republic of Gerr 
its reply 2 to the Commission’s memorandum at 
19 March. The Chairman of the Commission, in a« 
with appreciation, stated that the Commission was e 
therewith. 

46. During its stay in Bonn, the Commission held a j 
at which over a hundred correspondents were present 
object of its visit to Germany. 

47. On 20 March, the Commission left Bonn for Berli 
commercial airline. At a meeting held in Berlin on 
its arrival, the Commission decided that it would subi 
sentatives on the Inter-Allied Kommandatura, will 
already arranged to hold a meeting the next day, ; 
similar to the ones it had earlier presented to the A1 
mission and to the Federal Republic, to try and secure 
an agreement regarding the facilities it would need 
the same meeting, the Commission approved the texi 
to the German people to be delivered on behalf of the 
Mr. Kohnstamm. 3 

48. The Commission met on 21 March representative 

Allied K nwn.rr.nmAnf.oi.rn. snbmittprl to thp.m fhp, rr 
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Berlin), Chairman of the Inter- Allied Kommandatura , stated that, ij 
so far as he, the United Kingdom and the United States Commander 
n Berlin were concerned, he could give the Commission the assuranc 
"hat., within the limits of their competence and resources, they woul< 
c)e prepared to do everything they could to provide the Commissioj 
vith the guarantees and facilities it needed. General Carolet con 
irmed his statement in a formal reply 1 he sent the Commission th 
same day. The Commission took note of this reply and expressec 
ts satisfaction therewith. 

19. After its meeting with the Inter-Allied Kommandatura , th' 
Commission met with Mr. Reuter, Governing Mayor of West Berlin 
Mid other representatives of the Berlin Senate to submit a memo 
randum similar to the ones it had submitted earlier to the Inter 
Allied Kommandatura , the Allied High Commission and the Federa 
Republic. Mr. Reuter, in welcoming the Commission, stated tha 
the people of Berlin earnestly wished to be reunited with their fellow 
countrymen in the area of Germany occupied by the Soviet Unioi 
authorities under a single Government by means of genuinely fre< 
elections, and assured the Commission of his Government’s co-opera 
tion in its work. He said that representatives of his Governmen 
iesired to discuss the Commission’s memorandum with it at anothe 
meeting, and he hoped to present his Government’s official reply t< 
the Commission the following day. 

50. The Chairman of the Commission, in submitting the memoran 
ium, thanked Mr. Reuter for his assurances of co-operation. There 
after, speaking in German, he stated that the impossible situation h 
which the citizens of Berlin were forced to live was a daily reminde 
to the world that such division could not and must not last indefinitely 
He conveyed the sympathy of the Commission to the Berlin popula 
tion that was enduring hardships on account of the division of th 
city. 

51. The Commission held a second meeting the same afternoon witl 
the representatives of the (West) Berlin Senate. Following an ex 
change of views, Mr. Reuter stated to the Commission that hi 
Government’s answer to its memorandum would be exactly the sami 
as that of the Government of the Federal Republic, and that th< 
reply would be delivered to the Commission the next day. 

52. On 22 March, Mr. Reuter handed over to the Commission th 
reply 2 of his Government to the Commission’s memorandum. Th< 
Chairman of the Commission, in acknowledging it with appreciation 
2+<.yWJ t.Wt flnrrmrissirm wa,s entirelv satisfied with the renlv. 
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lie results of its efforts to make with the authorities concerned th 
xrangements deemed necessary by it to enable it to undertake it 
/ork. 

»4. In the seven days the Commission spent in Bonn and Berlin, i 
ompleted the work it had set out to do. It had concluded agree 
nents that it regarded as satisfactory with the Allied High Commit 
ion for Germany, the Government of the Federal Republic of Get 
nany, the Inter- Allied Kommandatura (in so far as the authority c 
his body extended over those areas of Berlin over which the Frencl 
Jnited Kingdom and United States Commanders in Berlin exercise 
authority), and with the Government of "West Berlin. 

>5. Before its return to Geneva, however, the Commission met i 
Jerlin on 23 March to decide on its next step. It agreed that ar 
►tlier appeal should be addressed to General Chuikov soon after th 
Commission’s return to Geneva and instructed its Chairman t 
lespatch it not later than 26 March. The Commission thereafte 
eft Berlin on 23 and 24 March, proposing to reconvene on 8 Apri 
>r earlier if necessary, to consider the situation. 

Section 8. Work oj the Commission after its return from Germany 

►6. In its third letter to the Chairman of the Soviet Control Commis 
ion for Germany dated 26 March 1952, 1 the Commission dre^ 
General Chuikov’s attention to its two earlier letters to him date 
52 February and 10 March respectively, and pointed out that it ha 
lot received a reply from him to those letters. The Commissio 
urther informed General Chuikov that it had concluded satisfactor 
igreements with the responsible authorities in the Federal Republi 
>f Germany and in West Berlin, and that its ability “to undertak 
he work entrusted to it by the United Nations is now entirel 
lependent on the willingness of the responsible authorities in th 
kmet Zone of Germany and in the Eastern Sector of Berlin to cor 
dude similarly satisfactory arrangements with the Commission’ 
Phe Commission again sought General Chuikov’s good offices t 
arrange a meeting between it and the appropriate authorities in th 
Soviet Zone of Germany and in the Eastern Sector of Berlin to enab] 
he Commission to make with those authorities the necessary arrang( 
nents to undertake its work. It transmitted to General Chuiko 
or his information the texts of the memoranda it had submitted to th 
mtliorities in the Federal Republic and in West Berlin and the replio 
eceived from them. This letter was sent both by telegram and b 
,ir mail and was later released to the Press. The Commission did nc 


jiioiua, n possiDie, De suomiuea by tne cnci oi April, me uommissio 
urther decided that it should make one more appeal to Gener* 
Fhuikov, requesting him to facilitate it in the discharge of its dutie'; 

>8. In its fourth and last letter to the Chairman of the Soviet Contrt 
Commission for Germany dated 9 April 1952/ the Commission dre^ 
General Chirikov’s attention to its three earlier letters to him dated 2 
February, 10 March and 26 March respectively, and pointed out the 
t had not received a reply from him to those letters. Stating agai 
hat the Commission’s ability to undertake its work was entirel 
Icpenclent on the willingness of the responsible authorities in th 
Soviet Zone of Germany and in the Eastern Sector of Berlin to cor 
dude agreements with the Commission similar to the ones ahead 
concluded with it by the authorities in Western Germany, the Con: 
nission again requested General Chuikov to facilitate it in the dis 
harge of its duties. It further informed him that it felt obligee 
rnder its terms of reference, to report before long to the Secretary 
General on the results of its activities so far, and that it intended t 
submit a report by the end of April 1952. In view of this conclusior 
it requested an answer before 27 April 1952. In concluding its lettei 
the Commission stated that “in the event of the Commission no 
receiving a reply from you by the time indicated, the Commissio 
would, to its regret, be obliged to conclude that at present there i 
little prospect of its being able to pursue its task of investigation’ 
Phis letter was sent both by telegram and by air mail and was late 
released to the Press. Up to the date of the signing of this repor 
die Commission has not received a repfy from General Chuikov t 
tiny one of its four letters to him. 

59. The Commission met from 28 April to 30 April to consider th 
present report. At its twenty-first meeting held on 30 April 1952, th 
Commission unanimously approved and signed the report. 

Part III 

RECAPITULATION OF THE COMMISSION’S WORK AND CONCLUSIONS 

[JO. The United Nations Commission to investigate conditions fc 
free elections in Germany, constituted General Assembly resolutio 
5 10 (VI), submits the following recapitulation of its work and it 
conclusions. 

f)l. The Commission, composed of the representatives of Brazi 
Iceland, the Netherlands and Pakistan (Poland having declined t 
participate in its work), was convened to its first meeting on 11 Fet 
ruary 1 952 in Paris. Shortly thereafter it moved its headquarters t 
Geneva from where it began its substantive work as from 21 February 
It decided that, under its terms of reference, its first task was to mak 
with all the parties concerned such arrangements as it deeme 
necessary to enable it to undertake its work. 
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2. In its efforts to carry out its preliminary task, the Commissio 
ddressed a letter on 22 February to the Chairman of the Allied Hig 
Commission for Germany requesting his good offices to arrange meeting 
>etween the Commission and the appropriate authorities in the Feder* 
iepublic of Germany and in the Western Sectors of Berlin, suggestin 
hat the meetings take place on 17 and 21 March respectively. Th 
Commission addressed a similar letter on 22 February to the Chairma 
>f the Soviet Control Commission for Germany requesting his goo 
►ffices to arrange meetings between the Commission and the apprc 
>riate authorities in the Soviet Zone of Germany and in the Easter 
Sector of Berlin, suggesting that the meetings take place on 17 and 2 
Vlarch respectively. 

>3. On 1 March 1952, the Commission received a reply from the Allie 
Tigh Commission to the effect that the meetings requested had bee 
irranged. No reply having been received from the Soviet Contr< 
Commission of Germany by 10 March, the Commission wrote 
second letter on 10 March 1952 to the Chairman of the Soviet Contr< 
Commission reiterating the request it had made in its first letter. Th 
Commission did not receive a reply to its second letter. 

34. After having prepared a set of identic memoranda concerning th 
irrangements deemed necessary by the Commission to enable it t 
indertake its work and which the Commission decided to submit t 
the authorities in Germany that expressed their willingness to me< 
vith it, the Commission left Geneva on 15 March 1952 for German] 
The Commission stayed in Germany from 16 to 23 March. During tlx 
period, it was able to conclude satisfactory agreements concerning th 
arrangements it required to do its work with the following authoritie! 
(a) the Allied High Commission for Germany; (b) the Government < 
the Federal Republic of Germany; (c) the In ter- Allied Kommandatu? 
in Berlin (in so far as the authority of this body extended over tiros 
areas of Berlin over which the French, United Kingdom and Unite 
States Commanders in Berlin exercised authority); and (d) th 
Government of the Western Sectors of Berlin. 

35. Following its return to Geneva, the Commission addressed 
bhird letter on 26 March 1952 to the Chairman of the Soviet Conta 
Commission for Germany and a fourth on 9 April. In its last lette 
the Commission stated that it would appreciate receiving a reply i 
sarly as possible and in any event before 27 April. 

36. The Commission, bearing in mind the direction given to it b 
paragraph 4 (a) of General Assembly resolution 510 (VI), decided o 
d April 1952 that it should report before long to the Secretary-Gener: 
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^hilc the Commission has been successful in carrying out its 
unary task in the Federal Republic of Germany and in the 
a*n Sectors of Beilin, it has not thus far been able to establish 
ocal contact with the authorities in the Soviet Zone of Germany 
.1 the Eastern Sector of Berlin even by correspondence. The 
xission consequently has not thus far been able to make with 
ithorities concerned in the Soviet Zone of Germany and in the 
rn Sector of Berlin the arrangements deemed necessary by it to 
3 it to undertake its work in accordance with its terms of ref- 
i. Bearing in mind the infructuous efforts it has made on four 
itc occasions to appeal to the Soviet Control Commission for 
any to facilitate it in the discharge of its duties, the Commis- 
:<o its regret, is obliged to conclude that at present there is little 
3ct of its being able to pursue its task. 

owever, in view of the fact that sub-paragraph 4 (c) of General 
ibly resolution 510 (VI) “directs the Commission, if it is unable 
nth to make these arrangements, to make a further attempt to 
out its task at such time as it is satisfied that the German 
cities in the Federal Republic, in Berlin, and in the Soviet Zone 
:lmit the Commission, as it is desirable to leave the door open 
3 Commission to carry out its task”, the Commission will remain 
disposal of the United Nations and the parties concerned, and 
Lake a further attempt to implement its mandate at such time 
seems likely to the Commission that new steps may lead to 
/o results. 

he following four representatives on the Commission, whose 
ures are appended below, unanimously adopted the report at 
/only-first meeting of the Commission held on 30 April 1952 in 
ilai s (lets Nations, Geneva. 

(Signed) Brazil A. Mendes Vianna 

Iceland K. Albertson 

Netherlands M. Kohnstamm 

Pakistan A. II. Arbasi 


OTE FROM THE AMERICAN EMBASSY AT MOSCOW TO 
THE SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTRY, MAY 13, 1952 1 

n ronlv to the Soviet Government’s note of the 9th of April, 2 
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to achieve these objectives on terms that will insure unity with freedon 
and peace with security. 

2. It is ready to begin negotiations with the Soviet Government oi 
these issues; and it desires to do so just as soon as it is clearly apparem 
that it is also the intention of the Soviet Government to avoid tin 
fruitless negotiations of the past. The United States Governmen 
and the Governments of the United Kingdom, France and the Sovie 
Union must therefore first reach a clear understanding upon the scop< 
of the negotiations and upon the fundamental problems to be exam 
ined. Proper preparation is essential to success and to avoid long 
delays. The Soviet Government’s note of the 9th of April throwi 
little new light on what it considers should be the means of insuring 
the success of any such negotiations. 

3. In its latest note the Soviet Government now stipulates tha 
Germany must not be included “into one or another grouping o 
powers directed against any peace-loving state”. Germany’s pro 
posed membership in the United Nations should surely make am 
such provision unnecessary. In &ny case the United States Govern 
ment could not accept any provisions forbidding Germany to entej 
into association with other states -which one of the signatories of tin 
peace treaty might arbitrarily choose to regard as “directed agains 
any peace-loving state”. It cannot admit that Germany should b< 
denied the basic right of a free and equal nation to associate itsel 
with other nations for peaceful purposes. It must assume that th< 
Soviet Government likewise cannot object to Germany’s right t< 
enter into defensive agreements. 

4. In its note of March 25, 1 the United States Government pointec 
out that it is giving full support to the efforts which the free states oi 
Western Europe, including the German Federal Republic, are mak- 
ing to bring into being a peaceful European community and thus tc 
begin a new era in which international relations wiil be based or 
cooperation and not on rivalry and distrust. The United States 
Government welcomes the development of such a European com 
munity in which Germany will participate. Germany is divider 
because Europe is divided. This policy of European unity cannoi 
threaten the interests of the Soviet Union or of any country whos( 
policy is devoted to the maintenance of peace. The United States 
Government will, therefore, not be deflected from its support of this 
policy. It is more than ever convinced that it represents the tru< 
path of peace. 

5. The United States Government has no responsibility for th< 
failure to extend this cooperation beyond its present limits. I 
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of a German peace treaty. The U.S. Government h 
known its views on some of the Soviet Government’s 
cially its erroneous interpretation of the territorial p 
Potsdam protocol and its intention to confine Germ* 
of permanent isolation from Western Europe while 
seek to provide for her defense solely through h< 
armed forces. The Soviet proposals would mean per 
upon Germany’s rights of international association 8 
state of tension and insecurity in the center of Europ 

7. The all-German government resulting from fr< 
itself be free. Such freedom is essential both bet 
peace treaty has been negotiated. It must be able 
genuinely representative character; to assume its r< 
the government of a reunited Germany and to pla] 
the discussion of the peace-treaty. This question 
therefore, inseparable from the problem of electio 
Government has still failed to give any indication of 
.subject. The United States Government must 
whether the Soviet Government considers that an 
eminent, resulting from free elections, would be u 
control until after the conclusion of a peace treaty 
agree that it should have the necessary freedom of a< 
of government. 

.8. The United States Government is happy to not< 
Government now agrees in principle that there shoi 
tions throughout Germany. Such free elections car 
be held if the necessary conditions exist in all parts < 
will be maintained not only on the day of voting, an< 
also thereafter. An essential first step is, therefore 
conditions. Otherwise, no progress can be made, 
the eastern part of Germany has evolved in a direct 
divergent from the main path of German progress, 
cipal reason why an impartial inquiry is needed befc 
take place. 

9. The Soviet Government does not agree, ho\ 
international commission set up by the General A 
United Nations should carry out such an inquiry t 
many. It bases this refusal on its interpretation o; 
the United Nations Charter. But this reads as follow 
the present Charter shall invalidate or preclude acl 
to any state which during the Second World War has 
of any signatory to the present Charter, taken or ; 
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Nations Commission in order to determine the condi 
genuinely free elections could be held throughout Gen 

10. The Soviet Government suggests instead that 
for the inquiry could be entrusted to a commission 
four occupying powers. Before the United States Go^ 
feel assured that this suggestion would result in an im 
it would need to know what would be the composition 
of such a body. A commission composed solely of 
direct responsibilities in Germany would be both juc 
Experience during the period of four-power control of 
gests that it would not be able to reach useful decisic 
elections would be greatly delayed. Nor can the 
Government overlook the fact that the appointment c 
commission might be interpreted as a step towards tl 
ment of four-power control in Germany. This would 1 
move, out of keeping with constitutional developmen 
cral Republic. 

11. For these reasons the United States Governmen 
preference for the United Nations Commission: It is all 
its functions have been laid down and it can take j 
delay. Nevertheless, the United States Governmen 
examine every possibility of determining whether con* 
dom exist throughout Germany for the holding of genu 
tions. The United States Government in agreement w 
Kingdom and French Governments and after consult 
German Federal Government and the German author 
accordingly makes the following proposals: 

(i) An impartial commission should immediately detc 
there exist in the Soviet Zone of Germany, as well as : 
Federal Republic and in all sectors of Berlin, the condii 
for the holding of free elections and, if not, should r 
consideration by the Four Powers exercising responsil 
many what step should be taken to create such coi 
Four Powers should give the necessary facilities for th 
of such a commission in the German Federal Republic 
Zone, and in all sectors of Berlin. The three Wester 
the German Federal Government have already statec 
ness to do so. 

(ii) The Four Powers should utilize for this purpc 
Nations Commission which is already available. T 
quickest and most practical course. 
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French and Soviet Governments would meet to consider it, with i 
view to reaching agreement on: 

(A) The early holding of free elections throughout Germany 
including the creation where necessary of the appropriate conditions 
and 

(B) The assurances to be given by the Four Powers that th< 
all-German government, formed as the result of these free elections 
will have the necessary freedom of action during the period befor< 
the peace treaty comes into effect. 


69. NOTE FROM THE AMERICAN EMBASSY AT MOSCOW T( 
THE SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTRY, JULY 10, 1952 1 

In its note of May 13 2 the United States Government mad< 
various proposals in the hope of facilitating four power conversa 
tions which could lead to the unification of Germany and to the nego 
tiation with an all-German Government of a German peace treaty 
It observes with regret that the Soviet Government in its note o 
May 24 3 does not answer these proposals. The United State; 
Government fully maintains the views and proposals in its note o 
May 13. On this basis it wishes in its present note primarily to con 
centrate attention upon the immediate practical problem of the pro 
cedure for setting up, through free elections, an all-German Govern 
rnent with which a peace treaty can be negotiated. 

In its note the Soviet Government once more proposes simul 
taneous discussions on a peace treaty, the unification of Germany 
and the formation of an all-German Government. For its part 
the United States Government maintains its position on this question 
namely, that an all-German Government must participate in tin 
negotiation of a peace treaty, and that, therefore, before under 
taking such negotiations Germany must be unified and an all-Germai 
Government established. Unification of Germany can be achieve< 
only through free elections. The essential first step is obviousb 
the determination that conditions necessary for such free election 
exist. The second step would be the holding of those elections. 

In regard to the first step, the United States Government propose< 
in its note of May 13 that an impartial Commission should determine 
whether there exist throughout Germany the conditions necessary 
for the holding of free elections. While pointing out the great ad 
vantages of using the United Nations Commission, the United State: 
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ippointment of a Commission to carry out this verification by agre< 
nent among the four Powers. It is not clear to the United State 
Government whether the Soviet Government considers that tt 
Commission should he composed of representatives of the four Powei 
>r merely that the four Powers should agree on its compositioi 
md the United States Government would be pleased to recerv 
larification on this point. The United States Government remair 
;onvinced that a Commission composed solely of nationals of tb 
our Powers would he unable to reach useful decisions since it coul 
>nly reflect present differences of opinion among the four Powe] 
is to conditions existing in the Federal Republic, in the Soviet Zon 
md in Berlin. The United States Government considers that if th 
Commission is to carry out its work effectively, it should be compose 
>f impartial members, should not be subject to veto or control b 
he four Powers and should be empowered to go freely into all pari 
>f Germany and investigate conditions bearing on the possibilit 
»f holding free elections. 

In regard to the second step, the United States Governmer 
imilarly proposed that as soon as the Commission’s report ws 
eady there should be a meeting of representatives of the Unite 
States, French, Soviet and United Kingdom Governments to discus 
he early holding of free elections throughout Germany, includin 
he creation where necessary of appropriate conditions. The Unite 
>tates Government maintains this proposal to which the Sovie 
Government has not yet replied. 


r 0. SECOND REPORT OF THE UNITED NATIONS COMMIS- 
SION TO INVESTIGATE CONDITIONS FOR FREE ELEC 
TIONS IN GERMANY, AUGUST 5, 1952 1 


■. The United Nations Commission to investigate Conditions fc 
Cree Elections in Germany submits to the Secretary-General th 
>resent report covering its work during the period from May t 
August 1952 in pursuance of the direction given to it by the Genen 
Assembly of the United Nations. 

1 . In compliance with the direction given to it under the terms ( 
>aragraph 4 (a) of the resolution adopted by the General Assembl 
>n 20 December 1951 (resolution 510 (VI)) 2 on the agenda itei 
;n titled “Appointment of an impartial international commissio 
mder United Nations supervision to carry out a simultaneous ii 
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necessary arrangements with all the parties concerned to enable it t 
undertake its work according to the terms of the said resolution. 

3. This first report of the Commission contained an account of il 
activities from 11 February 1952, the date when the Commissio 
irst met and organized itself, to 30 April 1952, the date by whic 
the Commission considered it was obliged to submit its first repor 
after having made in that preliminary period every reasonable effoi 
to make the necessary arrangements with all the parties concerne 
to enable it to undertake its work. 

L The present report, which supplements the first and is in a sens 
a postscript to it, contains a brief account of the work of the Com 
mission in the three-month period subsequent to the submission c 
the first report, including a brief summation of the views of th 
Commission as regards developments in the German situation in so fa 
as they may be regarded as having had a bearing on the specifi 
bask the Commission was required to carry out. 

a. The report is being submitted in accordance with the directio: 
bo the Commission contained in paragraph 4 (d) of General Assembl 
resolution 510 (VI), which “directs the Commission in any even 
bo report, not later than 1 September 1952, on the results of its ac 
bivities to the Secretary-General, for the consideration of the fou 
Powers and for the information of the other Members of the Unite- 
Nations”. 

3. At its 24th meeting held on 31 July 1952 in Geneva, the Com 
nission decided that the final report it was required to submit ac 
wording to the terms of paragraph 4 (cl) of the resolution quote- 
ibovo should not be delayed any longer, as, in its view, there ap 
) eared at the time hardly any further possibility of its being able t 
sarry out its task of simultaneous investigation throughout th 
vhole of Germany of conditions for free elections in that country 
rhroughout the period of three months during which the Commissio] 
ras had to remain in Geneva at no little sacrifice to the Membe 
Governments concerned, in constant session and ready to go int 
iction at any time it could do so or it appeared feasible to make a] 
ittempt to do so, it had become increasingly evident that the un 
villingness to co-operate with and assist the Commission to discharg 
ts task displayed at the sixth session of the General Assembly by th 
•epresentatives of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and of th 
German authorities in the Soviet Zone of Germany, remained un 
liminished . 

7 If. will Twa tvwfillnrl f.li n ( ''nrornicci An in i+.Q fi r*Q+. mnrvrf. fttn f.Arl til 
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exice. The Commission consequently has. not thu 
able to make with the authorities concerned in the So^ 
Germany and in the Eastern Sector of Berlin the ax 
deemed necessary by it to enable it to undertake its wor 
ance with its terms of reference. Bearing in mind the 
efforts it has made on four separate occasions to ap 
Soviet Control Commission for Germany to facilitat 
discharge of its duties, the Commission, to its regret, i 
conclude that at present there is little prospect of its b 
pursue its task. 

“However, in view of the fact that sub-paragraph 4 (c 
Assembly resolution 510 (VI) 'directs the Commission, 
able forthwith to make these arrangements, to mak 
attempt to carry out its task at such time as it is satisf 
German authorities in the Federal Republic, in Berlin, 
Soviet Zone will admit the Commission, as it is desira 
the door open for the Commission to carry out its task 
mission will remain at the disposal of the United Nati< 
parties concerned, and will make a further attempt to 
its mandate at such time as it seems likely to the < 
that new steps may lead to positive results”. 

8. In all the period that the Commission has had to remai 
in Geneva since the submission of its first report in order 
effort to implement, if feasible, the directions given to 
graphs 4 (c) and 4 (b) of General Assembly resolution 51 
Commission had hoped that the authorities of the USSI 
the German authorities in the Soviet Zone of Germany 
mately see their way clear to co-operate with the Com 
impartial, international body set up by the United Natio 
positive support of forty-five out of its sixty Members, a: 
had already received every assurance of co-operation from 
ities representing by far the greater portion of the Gerx 
This hope was entertained by the Commission because c 
standing that the authorities of the USSR as well as t 
authorites in the Soviet Zone of Germany, were as anxious 
Western Powers and the authorities in the Federal Repu 
many and the Western Sectors of Berlin to bring about 
solution to the German question by way of the formatior 
elected all-German government with which the four 
Powers could proceed to negotiate a peace treaty. It s< 
to the Commission that the four occupying Powers were 
an essential preliminary to the formation of an all-Gern 
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repose faitli in a body that had been set up by an overwhelmin 
majority of its colleagues in the United Nations. 

h In the period between the submission of its first report and befoi 
t could make a further attempt to carry out its task, the Commis 
non considered that it would have to be reasonably certain that, s 
whatever time it did make the further attempt, it would be attende 
with some prospect of success. The Commission, therefore, was pe] 
force concerned to consider closely developments in the Germa 
situation arising out of the exchange of Notes between the USSR o 
he one hand, and France, the United Kingdom and the Unite 
States of America on the other, as well as significant development 
.nside Germany itself. 

LO. The series of Notes on the German question exchanged betwee 
the USSR and the three Western Powers, it will be recalled, con 
mcnced with one from the USSR dated 10 March 1952, x by whic 
3 ate the Commission had been in existence and at work for a monti 
By the time the Commission submitted its first report on 1 Ma 
1952, the USSR had addressed two Notes to the three Wester 
Powers (on 10 March and 9 April 2 respectively), and the thre 
Western Powers had replied on 25 March 3 to the first Soviet Not< 
Between 1 May and 5 August 1952, the date on which the presen 
;eport was adopted by the Commission, three further Notes 4 wer 
exchanged between the four occupying Powers. In none of the si 
Notes could the Commission discern any agreement whatsoeve 
between the USSR and the three Western Powers as to utilization c 
the Commission in carrying out an investigation in all of German 
bo determine whether existing conditions there made it possible t 
aold genuinely free elections in that country. Indeed, what becam 
more obvious as a result of the exchange of the series of Notes was th 
following: (1) that the three Western Powers, while they continue 
bo maintain more or less strongly their preference for the presen 
United Nations Commission, were nevertheless prepared at th 
same time “to consider any other practical and precise proposals fc 
in impartial commission of investigation which the Soviet Govern 
nent may wish to put forward, on the one condition that they ar 
.ikely to promote the early holding of free elections thro ugh on 
Grcrmany” 6 and (2) that the USSR, continuing to maintain it 
objection to the competence of the United Nations to concern itsei 
with the German question, rejected investigation by the preser 
Commission, while it was agreeable to an investigation by anothe 
impartial commission formed by the four Powers occupying German] 
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11. The Commission, at this point, would like to make ce] 
vations. While on the one hand, the Commission derives i 
solely from the General Assembly of the United Nations, j 
other hand, entirely dependent on the willingness of all 
concerned to co-operate unreservedly with it for the exec 
mandate. It has so far been unable to secure this co-opei 
the authorities in the Soviet Zone of Germany, and it couh 
time of the adoption of the present report little prospect < 
able to do so in the near future. The Commission, a: 
Nations body, is anxious above all for an early, just ai 
solution of the German question, regardless of whethei 
contributing to such a solution are to be worked out und 
pices of the United Nations or not. The United Nations 
mission is confident, would at all times be prepared tc 
appeal for its assistance in the finding of a peaceful solul 
question. This being its view, the Commission would n< 
suggest that it alone affords the only impartial means of in 
existing conditions in all of Germany. The Commiss 
consider its existence and its work hitherto justified, and 
in substance fulfilled, if, by agreement among the four 
Powers, another equally impartial body were to be set 
could and would carry out the essentials of the mandate e 
the present United Nations Commission. 

12. Apart from its consideration of the situation arising 
exchange of the series of Notes between the USSR anc 
Western Powers, the Commission, during the last three-mo 
has also been watching with concern reports of internal de 
in Germany. These have been such as to afford no hope t 
mission that the German authorities in the Soviet Zone o 
will co-operate with it in the execution of its task. 

13. At its 23rd meeting held on 11 July, the Commission 
might perhaps be well for it to wait to consider the USS 
the Note of the three Western Powers dated 10 July befo 
to submit the present report and adjourn its session sine 
ever, after further prolonged deliberation, it decided tl: 
events provided any indication of the nature of things to < 
was little prospect of its being able to carry out its task j 
beyond what it had been able to do in the preliminary p 
activity. At its 24th meeting held on 31 July, the ( 
decided, therefore, to submit its final report and adjourn 
sine die , desiring, however, to maintain its headquarters 
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at such, time as it seems likely to the Commission that it can do s 
with a prospect of positive results. 

14. The following four representatives on the Commission, whos 
signatures are appended below, unanimously adopted the report £ 
the 25th meeting of the Commission held on 5 August 1952 in tli 
Palais des Nations, Geneva. 


Signed : Brazil 

Iceland 
Netherlands 
Pakistan 


A. Mendes Vianna 
Kristjan Albertson 
M. Kohnstamm 
A. H. Abbasi 


71. NOTE FROM THE AMERICAN EMBASSY AT MOSCOW T< 

THE SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTRY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1952 1 

The United States Government has carefully considered the Sovie 
Government’s note of August 23 about Germany. 2 It had hope 
that the note would have marked some progress towards agreemer 
on the essential question of free all-German elections. This is tb 
first question which must be settled among the four powers so tha 
Germany can be unified, an all-German Government formed and 
peace treaty concluded. 

Possibly in order to divert attention from this issue, the great* 
part of the Soviet note of August 23 is, however, devoted to wholl 
unfounded attacks upon the Atlantic Pact, the European Defens 
Community 3 and the conventions signed at Bonn on May 26. 4 A 
the United States Government has often emphasized, these agree 
ments are purely defensive and threaten no one. The Bonn conver 
bions and the Edc treaty, far from being imposed on the Germa 
people, are a matter for free decision by freely elected Parliaments 
including of course that of the German Federal Republic. Insofa 
as the Bonn conventions reserve certain strictly limited rights to th 
three Western powers, a fundamental consideration has been specific 
sally to safeguard the principle of German unity and to keep th 
loor open for agreement with the Soviet Union on the unification c 
Germany. 

The United States Government must insist on the necessity o 
starting four-power discussions at the only point where they can i: 
:act start, which is the organization of free elections. In its note o 
July IO, 5 the United States Government drew attention to the obviou 
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Republic, which constitutes the greater part of German 
first note, as in its last, the Soviet Government has evaded 
issue. Instead of putting first things first, it now relega 
background the problem of elections and proposes that 
power conference “should discuss in the first place such 
issues as a peace treaty with Germany and the formation 
German Government”. But until elections are held, no s 
Government can be formed, nor can Germany be unified. 
all-German Government is formed which will be in a positic 
tiate freely, it is impossible to discuss the terms of a Ger: 
treaty. 

In complete accord with the views of the United States, I 
United Kingdom Governments, the Soviet Government orig 
that “the preparation of the peace treaty should be effecte 
participation of Germany in the form of an all-German Gov< 
The Soviet Government has now shifted its ground. It 
stitutes for this, the participation of representatives of 
zone and the Federal Republic in the four-power meetings “ 
discussion of relevant questions”. The United States G 
cannot accept this proposal. A peace treaty for the whole o 
cannot be negotiated with, and accepted by, any German i 
tives other than the all-German Government which worn 
carry it out. Such a government can only proceed from fre- 
It is moreover well known that the East German admini 
not representative of the German population of the Sc 
This fact is not controverted by the assertion in the Sov: 
August 23 that this administration acted “at the reques 
population in enforcing recent measures further dividing 
West Germans in defiance of their clear desire for unity i 

The United States Government is compelled to remind 
Government that conditions have altered radically since th 
Agreement of 1945, 2 which laid down certain political anc 
principles to govern the initial control period. The Soviet 
of a peace treaty drafted by the four powers and imp 
Germany is entirely unsuitable in 1952. The United Stat 
ment could never agree to a peace treaty being drafted or 
without the participation of an all-German Government, 
procedure would mean a dictated treaty. That indeed 
“an insult to the German nation”. 

The United States Government again insists that gen 
elections with a view to the formation of an all-German G 
must come first. It has however learned by hard experienc 
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German people to choose between these alternative ws 
But they must be able to make their choice in genuine fr< 
full responsibility. Only genuinely free elections can refit 
of the German people and permit the formation of an j 
G overnment with the necessary freedom of action to d 
accept a peace settlement. 

In order to create the conditions necessary for free elect 
has been four-power agreement that there should be a con 
investigation. The Soviet Government has now propose< 
commission should be composed of representatives of tl 
Assembly of the “German Democratic Republic” and of the 
of the German Federal Republic. A commission of in 
must, however, be genuinely impartial. A German c 
would be no more able than a four-power commission to 
requirement. The underlying principle of the present Sovi 
was contained in one which emanated from the Sovie 
September 15, 1951. 1 This was rejected by the Bundesi 
then suggested investigation by a United Nations Cornu 
was thus the freely elected representatives of fifty milli 
German people who themselves proposed the creation oi 
investigation commission under United Nations supervisioi 
thelcss, the United States Government repeats its readiness 
any practical and precise proposals, as stated in its note ol 
of July. 

The United States Government continues to seek a way 
division of Germany. This will not be accomplished by 
discussions about a peace treaty with a Germany not yet 
lacking an all-German Government. The United States G 
therefore renews the proposal made in its note of July 10 f 
four-power meeting — which could take place in October— 
the composition, functions and authority of an impartial c 
of investigation with a view to creating the conditions no 
free elections. The next step would be to discuss the an 
for the holding of these elections and for the formation 
German Government, as proposed in paragraph 11 (IV) of 
States Government’s note of May 13. When free elections 
held and an all-German Government formed, the peace 
can be negotiated. The United States Government, in cc 
the French Government and the United Kingdom Gover: 
after consultation with the German Federal Governmer 
German authorities in Berlin, most earnestly urges the Sovi 
ment to reconsider its refusal to join the other powers i 
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E. AUSTRIAN STATE TREAT! NEGOTIATION, 1950 

1953 


72. DECLARATION BY THE FOREIGN MINISTERS OF TH) 
UNITED STATES, THE UNITED KINGDOM, AND FRANCE 
MAY 19, 1950 1 

The Governments of the United States, the United Kingdom am 
France reaffirm that their policy with respect to Austria require 
the earliest possible completion of an Austrian treaty which wil 
lead to the restoration of a free and independent Austria in accordant 
with the pledge given in the Moscow Declaration of November 1 
1943, 2 and to the withdrawal of the forces of occupation. 

To this end the three Governments are ready at any time to settl 
without delay all outstanding issues of the treaty, provided that thi 
will definitely bring about agreement on the treaty as a whole. If 
however, the unwillingness of the Soviet Government to settle al 
outstanding issues continues to prevent the conclusion of the treaty 
the occupation will have to be maintained for the present. But th< 
three Governments are themselves prepared to carry out such meas 
ures as may properly be taken to strengthen within the frameworl 
of existing quadripartite agreements the authority of the Aus trial 
Government and to lighten the burden of the occupation on Austria 
In accordance with the provisions of Article 9 of the control agree 
ment of June 28, 1946, 3 the three Governments have decided t< 
proceed at any early date to the appointment of civilian High Com 
missioners. 


73. NOTE FROM THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR AT MOS 
COW 4 * TO THE SOVIET MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
JUNE 12, 1950 6 

I have the honor to refer to the situation in which the deputiei 

for the Austrian treaty negotiations have been unable to reach agree 

ment on the terms of an Austrian state treaty. It will be recallet 

that Austrian independence was pledged in the Moscow Declaratioi 

of 1943, 7 and my Government regrets exceedingly the failure to read 
an agreement which would result in the fulfillment of this pledge. 

The Foreign Ministers of the United Kingdom, France, and tin 
United States at their meeting in London on May 18 reaffirmec 
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a free and independent Austria in accordance with the pledg 
pven in the Moscow Declaration and to the withdrawal of the force 
occupation. The three governments further agreed that they ar 
:*eady at any time to settle without delay all outstanding issues of th 
treaty, provided that this will definitely bring about agreement o 
he treaty as a whole. 1 

In the absence of a treaty, the three governments agreed that the 
ire prepared to carry out such measures as may properly be take: 
jO strengthen, within the framework of existing quadripartite agree 
nents, the authority of the Austrian Government and to lighten th 
Durden of the occupation on Austria to the greatest extent possible a 
.’equested by the Austrian Government in recent notes to the occupy 
ng powers. 2 The three Foreign Ministers further agreed to procee< 
it an early date to appoint civilian high commissioners in Austri 
n accordance with the provisions of Article 9 of the Control Agree 
nent of June 28, 1946. 3 

My Government would be pleased if the Government of the Sovie 
Union, pending final decision on the treaty, would associate itsel 
vith the program determined upon by the three Foreign Ministers 
In the meantime, my Government will, on its part, as a first ste; 
n such a program, proceed at an early date to designate a civilia: 
ligli commissioner to replace its present military commander i: 
Austria and hopes that the Soviet Government will take simila 
iction. 


14. STATEMENT TO THE PRESS BY THE SECRETARY 01 
STATE, JULY 12, 1950 4 

The deputies for the Austrian treaty negotiations met in Londo] 
>n July 10 for their 256th meeting. In obvious preparation for thi 
neeting, the Soviet Government on July 8 sent to the America] 
Embassy in Moscow a second note 5 regarding the Allied position I 
Prieste. This second note merely repeats the unfounded allegation 
n the Soviet note of April 20. 6 

This Government's reply of June 16 7 adequately answered thos 
illegations. There is, of course, no valid reason for linking the tw< 
piestions, but, true to the Soviet propaganda pattern, the Sovie 
ieputy for the Austrian treaty negotiations, at the July 10 meeting 
nstead of discussing the remaining unagreed articles of the Austria] 
treaty, utilized the meeting to read a prepared statement on Trieste, 

Tins Soviet action once again emphasizes that the Soviet Govern 


ment does not wish to conclude an Austrian treaty 
despite the pledge which it made in the Moscow Declare, 
to reestablish Austria as a free and independent nation, 
of the Western deputies to negotiate and conclude the 
unsuccessful and, in view of the impasse, the deputiei 
with the Western deputies agreeing to meet again on £ 
The Soviet deputy stated that it would be necessary for 
to his Government for consideration the Western prop 
again on September 7. 

The British, French, and United States Foreign Min 
at their meeting in London last May 2 that their respec 
ments are ready at any time to settle without delay all 
issues of the treaty provided that this will definitely 
agreement on the treaty as a whole. The principles agr 
the three Foreign Ministers were communicated to the 
eminent on June 12 3 in the hope that the Soviet 
would agree to associate itself with the program am 
definite progress in the solution of the Austrian problen 
be achieved. No reply has been received from the So 1 
ment to this approach. 

The only true basis on which Austria can exercise ful 
is by four-power agreement and the withdrawal from Ar 
all forces of occupation. It is fundamental that the Gc 
the United States desires the achievement of this objecti 

Soviet actions designed to prevent conclusion of i 
treaty must necessarily result in a delay in the fulfillmen 
desire, with which this Government is in full sympat! 
complete independence. Under these circumstances 
Western Governments are endeavoring, within the £i 
existing four-power agreements, to carry out such meas 
properly be taken to strengthen the authority of the A 
eminent and to lighten Austria's occupation burdens. 

It should be borne in mind, in this connection, thi 
heretofore taken or to be taken by this Government to 
tria’s occupation burdens are not regarded as a subst: 
treaty. Our actions, in this respect, are endeavors on 
take such constructive measures as may properly be ta 
conclusion of the treaty, to fulfill our obligations under 
Agreement of 1946 4 which provides that the Allied Co] 
Austria shall assist the freely elected Government o: 
recreate a sound and democratic national life and to assui 
as possible full control of its own affairs of state. 


1 A Decade of American Foreign Policy , p. 11. 

2 See the tripartite declaration of May 19 1950; supra , doc. 72. 

3 Supra . 

4 Agreement of June 28, 1946; A Decade of American Foreign Polu 
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TS. STATEMENT RELEASED TO THE PRESS BY THE DEPART- 
MENT OF STATE, DECEMBER 15, 1950 1 

Once again, the deputies for the Austrian treaty have failed to 
nake any progress because the Soviet representative persists in 
ntroducing irrelevant issues in order to avoid discussing the few 
md relatively minor articles of the treaty which remain unagreed, 
For over a year, the Soviets, by a series of stalling devices, have re- 
vised to discuss concrete issues. Again, they have used the Aus- 
trian discussions to talk about Trieste, an entirely unrelated matter, 

This development was hardly a surprise, in view of past Soviet 
tactics. The report, spread earlier this week, that the Soviets had 
requested the meeting, was incorrect — they merely agreed to a meet- 
ing proposed weeks ago by the Western deputies. 

The United States remains determined to do all in its power tc 
conclude an Austrian treaty but such a treaty is impossible until the 
Soviets agree and withdraw their occupation forces. Until they dc 
so, the United States will be forced to keep its troops in Austria and 
will continue to live up to its obligations there. Unfortunately, tin 
Austrians are still denied the freedom and independence which were 
long ago promised to them. 


76. STATEMENT TO THE PRESS BY THE UNITED STATES 
HIGH COMMISSIONER, 2 OCTOBER 31, 1951 3 

The suggestion of the Austrian Government 4 that the Deput] 
Foreign Ministers of the four occupying powers meet as early as pos 
sible to reach a definite agreement on the state treaty is particular!] 
gratifying to me. It is consistent with the unswerving policy of th< 
United States Government to terminate the occupation of Aust.ru 
by means of a state treaty and is also in keeping with the statement o 
the Foreign Ministers of the United Kingdom, France, and tin 
United States in Washington on September 14. 5 

The United States Government remains firm in its conviction tha 
the four occupying powers should sign and implement the state treat] 
without further delay and restore Austria to its rightful position a: 
a sovereign nation. The people of Austria can continue to coun 
upon the unqualified support of the United States Government ii 
fulfilling the pledge undertaken at Moscow on November 1, 1943 
for the restoration of a free and independent Austria. 

I personally feel that the Soviets again have the opportunity t< 
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or this unfair occupation, will continue. 

There can be no doubt in the minds of the Austrian pe< 
United States Government has and will continue to press 
elusion of the state treaty and withdrawal of troops fx 
But, as I have said before, the United States will not wi 
all of the occupying powers are prepared to do likewise. 


77. NOTE FROM THE SECRETARY-GENERAL OF 
TRIAN TREATY DEPUTIES TO THE SOVIET Eft 

LONDON, JANUARY 24, 1952 1 2 

I have the honor to state that I have been requested by ■ 
for the Austrian Treaty of France, the United Kingd 
United States of America to inform you as follows: 

The three Deputies have taken note that the Soviet 1 
wish to give further study to their communication of Jai 
and that in the meanwhile a Soviet representative is unat 
a meeting of the Deputies for the Austrian Treaty. 3 

The three Deputies recall that a representative of the 
ernment was invited on December 28, 1951 to attend sue 
on January 21, 1952. On the eve of the proposed ] 
Soviet Government sent a reply 4 making the attend 
Soviet Deputy dependent on an assurance by the Weste 
that they would agree to discuss certain issues having n< 
the conclusion of the Treaty. For nearly two years the So 
has delayed agreement on the Treaty by his insistence 
consideration of these issues. The situation has now 1 
aggravated by the Soviet Government making accept 
conditions a prerequisite to a meeting. 

The three Deputies regret that the failure of the Sovie 
take part in the proposed meeting is continuing to delay 
sion of the Austrian Treaty. Persistence of the Soviet ( 
in its present attitude would inevitably lead to the con 
the Soviet Government is deliberately seeking to obstru 
pletion of the Austrian Treaty and the restoration of inde 
the Austrian people. 

The three Deputies still hope that a Soviet represents 
able to attend a meeting at an early date for the purpose 
ing the Treaty. The chairman remains ready to call a 
the Deputies as soon as this can be mutually agreed. 


1 Department of State Bulletin, Feb. 4, 1952, p. 160. 

2 Ibid., Mar. 3, 1952, p. 327. 

3 See the Soviet note of Jan. 21, 1952; ibid. 

4 See the Soviet note of Jan. 18, 1952; ibid . , pp. 326-327. 
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78. STATEMENT BY THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE UNITE] 
STATES, THE UNITED KINGDOM, AND FRANCE, FEB RE 

ARY 28, 1952 1 

The Governments of France, the United Kingdom., and the Unite 
States of America are seriously concerned that arrangements whic 
rad been made for discussion by the deputies for the Austrian treat 
:o take place on the 21st of January for the purpose of concluding th 
treaty, were frustrated owing to the failure of the Soviet deputy t 
vttend. 2 3 4 

The three Governments recall that Austria, the first country to b 
occupied by Hitler, was promised her freedom and independence in 
declaration made in Moscow in the name of the Governments of th 
United Kingdom, the United States of America, and the Union c 
Soviet Socialist Republics in 1943. 8 France associated herself wit 
this declaration on the 16th of November 1943 d The Government 
then announced their determination that Austria should be liberate 
:rom German domination and reestablished as a free and independen 
country. Yet 8 years afterwards and despite 258 meetings of th 
deputies to conclude the treaty, Austria lias not yet regained her fu 
ndependence. Her laws are submitted to a foreign body before be-in 
passed, her communications are controlled and censored, and, abov 
ill, her territory is divided into zones occupied by foreign troops wit 
ill the economic and moral hardship on the Austrian people that thi 
mplies. 

The Austrians ardently desire to see terminated a state of affaii 
which should rightly have ended long ago. The three Government 
fully share this aspiration and consider that renewed, efforts should b 
made to solve a problem with which the world ought no longer to b 
confronted. They are, therefore, urgently examining new proposal 
50 that the Four Powers may be enabled to fulfill their pledge mad 
m the Moscow Declaration to restore to Austria her full freedom an 
independence. 


1 Department of State Bulletin, Mar. 10, 1952, pp. 379-380. In releasing th 
iibove statement at Washington, the Department of State emphasized that n 
consideration is being given to the conclusion of a separate treaty for Austri 
without Soviet participation. [Footnote in Bulletin.] 

2 See note of Jan. 2*1, 1952, from the Secretary-General of the Austrian Treat 
Deputies to the Soviet Embassy at London; supra, 

3 Declaration on Austria, Nov. 1, 1943; A Decade of American Foreign Folia 

p. 11. 

4 Reaied de textes d V usage des conferences de la parx (Paris, .1946), p. 123. 
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79. NOTE FROM THE AMERICAN EMBASSY AT B 
THE SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTRY, MARCH : 

On. February 28 the Governments of the United ] 
United States of America, and France publicly expresses 
concern that the discussions of the Austrian Treaty by 
planned for January 21, for the purpose of concludin 
were frustrated owing to the failure of the Soviet Depu 
They recalled that Austria, the first country to be occup 
was promised full independence in the Moscow Declan 
but that nearly 9 years afterwards this promise has 
fulfilled. 

Responsibility for this state of affairs lies squarely 
Government. The Four Foreign Ministers reached 
Paris on June 20, 1949 on the basic issues involved in 
settlement and instructed their Deputies to complete n 
the draft Treaty no later than September 1, 1949. 4 Sii 
the Soviet Government has studiously evaded its oblig 
Austria undertaken in the Moscow Declaration. The S 
ment has refused to engage in constructive negotiations c 
ing unagreed issues in the draft Treaty, has introduo 
issues, and did not send its representative to attend the ' 
meeting of the Deputies. 

The Government of the United States considers tJ 
reach an Austrian settlement has placed a heavy anc 
burden on the Austrian people and has contributed ma 
maintenance of the dangerous tensions which unhaj 
international relations. It is the most earnest desire o 
ment of the United States to do everything within its po 1 
these tensions. The conclusion of an Austrian Treaty 
tute an important step toward the consolidation of peac 

This Government, in concert with the Governments 
Kingdom and France, has now examined the Austrian p 
The three Governments are in agreement that the para: 
tion of the powers occupying Austria is to restore Aus 
and full independence in accordance with the Moscow 
The three Governments are also agreed that this fundai 
tion to the Austrian people is vastly more important tl 
and extraneous considerations which have since June 11 
agreement on the Treaty. Accordingly, the Goveri 
United States desires to propose to the Soviet Governi 
instrument which will give Austria full independence. 1 
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posal should be examined in the light of the impasse in negotiation 
m the draft Treaty and the progress of Austria toward democrat! 
self-government during the prolonged occupation. The Soviet Gov 
eminent will note that it conforms to the Moscow Declaration an< 
contains the essentials which are required to reestablish Austriai 
independence. 

The Government of the United States earnestly recommends tha 
the Soviet Government give this proposal most careful and seriou 
consideration and inqiures if the Soviet Government is prepared t< 
instruct its Deputy to renew negotiations. 


80. THE ABBREVIATED DRAFT TREATY WITH AUSTRIA 

MARCH 13, 1952 1 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom o: 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the United States of America 
and France, hereinafter referred to as “the Allied and Associatec 
Powers,” of the one part, and Austria, of the other part; 

Whereas on March 13, 1938, Hitlerite Germany annexed Austrh 
by force and incorporated its territory in the German Reich; 

Whereas in the Moscow Declaration of November 1, 1943, 2 th< 
Governments of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Unitec 
Kingdom and the United States of America declared that they re 
garded the annexation of Austria by Germany on March 13, 1938 
as null and void and affirmed their wish to see Austria reestablishes 
as a free and independent State and the French Committee of Na 
bional Liberation made a similar declaration on November 16, 1943; 

Whereas as a result of the Allied victory Austria was liberatec 
from the domination of Hitlerite Germany ; 

Whereas the Allied and Associated Powers, and Austria, taking 
into account the importance of the efforts which the Austrian pcopl< 
themselves have made and will have to continue to make for th< 
restoration and democratic reconstruction of their country, desire t< 
conclude a treaty reestablishing Austria as a free, independent anc 
democratic State, thus contributing to the restoration of peace h 
Europe; and 

Whereas the Allied and Associated Powers and Austria are desir 
cus for these purposes of concluding the present Treaty to serve a 
the basis of friendly relations between them, thereby enabling tb 
Allied and A ssnei at p.d Pawats to surmort, Austria's candidature fo’ 
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Have therefore appointed the undersigned Plenipot* 
after presentation of their full powers, found in good t 
have agreed to the following provisions : 

Article 1 

Reestablishment of Austria as a Free and Indepenc 

The Allied and Associated Powers recognize that . 
established as a sovereign, independent and democratic 

Article 2 

Preservation of Austria's Independence 

The Allied and Associated Powers declare that the; 
the independence and territorial integrity of Austria ; 
under the present Treaty. 

The Allied and Associated Powers declare that politics 
union (. Anschluss ) between Austria and Germany i 
Austria fully recognizes its responsibilities in this matte 

Article 3 
Frontiers of Austria 

The frontiers of Austria shall be those existing on Jai 

Article 4 

Withdrawal of Allied Forces 

1. The Agreement on the Machinery of Control : 
June 28, 1946, 1 shall terminate on the coming into force < 
Treaty. 

2. On the coming into force of the present Treat 
Allied Governing Authority ( Komendatura [Kommandt 
lished under paragraph 4 of the Agreement on Zones of 
Austria and the Administration of the City of Vienna of 
shall cease to exercise any functions with respect to the a 
of the City of Vienna. The Agreement on Zones of ( 
Austria shall terminate upon completion of the withdraws 
of the forces of the Allied and Associated Powers and i 
the expiration of ninety days from the coming into 
present Treatv. 
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mission for Austria pending their withdrawal from Aust 
rights, immunities and facilities as they enjoyed immed 
the coming into force of the present Treaty. 

5. The Allied and Associated Powers undertake to r 
Government of Austria within the specified period of 90 

(a) All currency which was made available free of 
Allied and Associated Powers for the purpose of the oc< 
which remains unexpended at the time of completion o 
of the Allied forces ; 

(b) All Austrian property requisitioned by Allied f 
Allied Commission, and which is still in their possession. 

Article 5 

Reparation 

No reparation shall be exacted from Austria arising 
existence of a state of war in Europe after September 1, 

Article 6 

War Booty — Berman Assets 

Each of the Allied and Associated Powers shall, withii 
day period specified in Article 4, relinquish to Austria 
real and personal, of whatever description held or clair 
as German Assets or as war booty in Austria. 

Article 7 
Accession Clause 

1. Any member of the United Nations at war wi 
which had the status of a United Nation on May 8, 
not a signatory to the present Treaty, may accede to tin 
upon accession shall be deemed to be an Associated P 
purposes of the Treaty. 

2. Instruments of accession shall be deposited with 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and she 
upon deposit. 

Article 8 

Ratification 
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With respect to each Allied and Associated Power w 
to the Treaty in accordance with Article 7, and whose h 
ratification is thereafter deposited, the Treaty shall cor 
upon the date of deposit. The present Treaty shall be 
the archives of the Government of the Union of So^s 
Republics, which shall furnish certified copies to each of I 
States. 

In faith whereof the undersigned Plenipotentiaries ha^ 
present Treaty and have affixed thereto their seals. 

Done in the city of in the Russian, English 

German languages this day of , 195 


81. NOTE FROM THE AMERICAN EMBASSY AT M' 
THE SOVIET MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAII 
1952 1 

The Government of the United States refers to its rxc 
13 2 in which it proposed that the four powers immediatel 
settlement which would fulfill the pledge made to the Au 
in 1943 that their independence would be restored. 

A draft abbreviated treaty 3 was proposed as a basis for 
tion of the negotiations which have been in progress sir 
which, despite several hundred meetings of the represent 
four powers, have not succeeded in reaching final agreem 
This Government considers that its proposal provides t 
immediate and equitable settlement in Austria which wo 
source of constant tension in Europe and render justice to 
people. 

The Government of the United States requests, theref 
views of the Soviet Government on the proposal for an Au 
ment, as contained in its note of March 13, be made k 
first opportunity. 


82. NOTE FROM THE AMERICAN EMBASSY AT M 
THE SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTRY, SEPTEMBEI 

The Government of the United States is pleased to 
reply of the Soviet Government to its note of March 13,19 
to the Soviet Government a simple instrument which will 

full iTirl P>r>Ar>rl atipo 
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of the proposal made on March 13, 1952. This suggesl 
on four objections, namely, that it fails to provide for free 
specified in Article 8 of the long draft of the State Treaty 
to guarantee human rights and basic freedoms as specify 
7 of the long draft, that it fails to eliminate Nazism as 
Article 9 of the long draft, and that it fails to provide 
Armed Forces. 1 

With reference to the first three of these points, it is th< 
Government of the United States that none of these provisi 
in the note of the Soviet Government are required in a si 
ment designed to terminate the prolonged occupation 
establish the independence of Austria. These points ar< 
in the Austrian Constitution or in Austrian legislation r 
Nonetheless, appreciating the careful consideration gi 
U.S.S.R. during these past five months to the propos 
13, 1952, and anxious, as it has been since the Moscow 
of 1943, to restore to Austria full independence, the Go 
the United States therefore proposes that there be added tc 
of March 13, 1952 articles 7, 8, and 9 of the long draft a 
agreed upon by the four powers. 

With reference to the Soviet Government's objections to 
of March 13, 1952 in that it passes over the right of Aus 
its own national armed forces necessary for the defense of 
the Government of the United States considers that the ri 
tain armed forces belongs inherently to a free and indepei 
and should not have to be specifically granted to a i 
considered to have been an enemy. The Soviet Govemme 
implies by its reference to the long draft of the State T] 
wishes to place limitations upon Austria's right to hi 
armed forces for its self-defense. While seeing no neces 
limit Austrian sovereign rights, the United States Gov 
order to reach early agreement and to terminate the 
would accept, although reluctantly, the addition of Arti< 
long draft to its proposal of March 13, 1952. 

The Government of the United States therefore belie 
way is now clear for the conclusion of an Austrian settle! 
prepared to accept the Soviet suggestions regarding the 
of objection to the proposal of March 13, 1952. The Go 
the United States is accordingly prepared for a met 
Deputies with the object of initialling the proposal of Mai 
amended as above in accordance with the suggestions on 
Soviet Government's note. Since the United States De 
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83. GENERAL ASSEMBLY RESOLUTION 613 
DECEMBER 20, 1952 1 

The General Assembly , 

Recalling the terms of resolution 190 (III) of 3 Nov 
whereby an appeal was made to the great Powers to renei 
to compose their differences and establish a lasting peac< 

Recalling the terms of the Moscow Declaration of 1 Nov 
whereby the Governments of the Union of Soviet Social] 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire 
United States of America recognized that Austria s' 
established as a free and independent State, 

Recalling further that the Government of France j oil 
above-mentioned Governments in the said declarati< 
November 1943, 4 

Considering that, in the spirit of the said declarati 
Powers accepted the responsibility of re-establishing a f 
pendent Austria, and, to that end, have entered into 
towards the conclusion of an Austrian treaty, 

Noting with concern that those negotiations, which hav 
way intermittently since 1947, have hitherto failed to br: 
proposed objective, 

Talcing into account that such a state of affairs, still pr 
a lapse of seven years since the liberation of Austria at t 
Second World War, and arising from the inconclusive 
aforementioned negotiations, does constitute a source 
appointment for the Austrian people, who have by ther 
successful efforts towards the restoration and democrati 
tion of their country, 

Recognizing that only through the unhampered exc 
Austrian people of their freedom and independence can 
attain full realization, 

Taking further into account that such a state of affair 
full participation by Austria in the normal and peacefu 
the community of nations and the full exercise of the po^ 
in its sovereignty, 

Having in mind that the solution of this problem woi 
an important step towards the elimination of other area 
ment and therefore towards the creation of conditions 1 
the accomplishment of world peace, 

Desiring to contribute to the strengthening of intern 
and security and the developing of friendly relations ai 
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i renewed and urgent effort to reach agreement on the terms of a: 
Austrian treaty with a view to an early termination of the occupatio] 
>f Austria and the full exercise by Austria of the powers inherent i] 
ts sovereignty. 


U. NOTE FROM THE AMERICAN EMBASSY AT MOSCOW T< 
THE SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTRY, JANUARY 12, 1953 1 

The United Nations General Assembly on December 20, 1952 
idopted a resolution addressing an earnest appeal to the Government 
>f the Four Powers which occupy Austria to make a renewed an< 
irgent effort to reach an agreement on the terms of an Austrian Treat; 
with a view to an early termination of the occupation. 2 

The United Nations General Assembly resolution emphasizes th 
world-wide support for Austria’s plea for the restoration of her fu] 
Teedom and sovereignty. The United States Government which ha 
n the past urged and continues to urge full Austrian independenc 
md sovereignty not only welcomes this resolution but also consider 
hat it imposes an additional and immediate obligation on each of th 
Four Powers to give renewed and urgent consideration to the fulfill 
ixent of their pledge made in the Moscow Declaration of 1943. 

The United. States Government for its part urges that every effor 
)e made now to conclude a Four Power Treaty. It is proposed 
here fore, rather than to continue the sterile exchange of notes, th 
nost recent of which is the Soviet Government’s note of Septembe 
27, 1952, 3 that a meeting of the Austrian Treaty Deputies be held a 
in early date for the purpose of concluding an Austrian Treaty 
Since the United States Deputy 1 will be in the chair at this meeting 
le will request the Secretary General of the Austrian Treaty Deputie 
:o issue invitations for an early meeting of the Four Deputies ii 
London. 


35. NOTE FROM THE AMERICAN EMBASSY AT MOSCOW T< 
THE SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTRY, JANUARY 29, 1953 6 

The United States Government acknowledges the receipt of th 
Soviet note of January 27 0 and wishes to reaffirm its desire to eompl; 
with the United Nations General Assembly resolution of Dccembe 
20, 1952 7 which called upon the Four Powers to make a renewed an< 
argent effort to reach agreement on. the terms of an Austrian treat; 
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with, a view to an early termination of the occupation of 
the full exercise by Austria of the powers inherent in her 
With this purpose in mind, the United States Govermr 
meeting of the treaty deputies for January 30 in London 
conclude an Austrian treaty. The United States Govern 
that the Soviet Government declares its readiness subjc< 
to certain conditions, to take part in a meeting to discuss 1 
problem. The United States Government for its part d< 
sider it appropriate to impose prior conditions, as prop* 
Soviet Government, as to the scope of these discussions, 
its readiness to discuss, without prior conditions, any and 
relevant to the speedy conclusion of a treaty. To that en 
the invitation to the Soviet deputy to attend a meeting on 
but is prepared if the Soviet Government should prefer, 
the meeting until February 6. 


86. STATEMENT TO THE PRESS BY THE DEPAR1 
STATE, FEBRUARY 10, 1953 1 

[In answer to questions concerning the meetings of t 
treaty deputies at London on February 6 and February 9 , 
McDermott , Special Assistant for Press Relations , made t 
statement:] 

Andrei Gromyko furnished further proof that the S< 
has no intention of concluding an Austrian treaty and 
Austria continue as an occupied country. During yestei 
ing, the Western deputies had repeated the simple fact th 
met to agree on an Austrian treaty. The French chairm 
de Crouy-Chanel] suggested that anything could be dis 
would lead to a treaty. He proposed that the long dra; 
discussed inasmuch as he assumed that the Soviet ( 
had expressed its readiness to conclude a treaty on the 1 
draft only. 

Mr. Gromyko, however, again insisted that no disci 
take place until the so-called abbreviated treaty 2 was 
He refused to be budged even after the Western deput 
that they might withdraw the abbreviated treaty if a jus 
table treaty could be concluded on any other basis, includ; 
draft, without further delay. The Western deputies in fj 
proposed that discussion begin by going through that dr* 
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57. JOINT NOTE FROM THE AMERICAN, BRITISH, AN] 
FRENCH DEPUTIES FOR THE AUSTRIAN TREATY 1 TO TH 
SOVIET DEPUTY,- MAY 26, 1953 3 

In his letter of the 25 May 4 to the Secretary General of the Depi 
lies for the Austrian Treaty, the Soviet Deputy alleged that a nieelin 
>f the Treaty .Deputies could ho called only at the request of th 
Council of Foreign Ministers, and asserted that there were no ground 
or believing that the meeting called for the 27 May would be success 
ill. The Deputies of France, the United Kingdom and the Unite 
States fa.il to understand the Soviet Deputy’s position. It .is th 
issigned task of the Deputies to draft an Austrian Treaty. All bu 
i few of their 260 previous meetings were called without spocifi 
nstructions from the Council of Foreign Ministers. Moreover, at. th 
ast meeting of the Deputies on February 9, 1953, the Soviet Depot 
tgreed to an adjournment with the understanding that the nea 
necting would be called by the United Kingdom Chairman at a 
jarly cl at e. 

r riie t hree Deputies consider unwarranted the assumption by th 
Soviet Deputy Iliad, the meeting proposed would not. lead to the cot: 
dusion of an Austrian Treaty. At, the last, meeting they ma.de j 
perfectly (dear they were prepared to accept any treaty in terms wide., 
vould ensure Austria’s political and economic, independence. The; 
ire convinced that., given goodwill on the Soviet side, it would st,.i 
>o possible to conclude such a treaty. 

The three Deputies deeply regret, the refusal of the Soviet Depot, 
,o meet, and are report ing the posit ion to their respective governments 


58. NOTE FROM THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR AT MOS 
COW 6 TO THE SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTER/ JUNE 11 
1953 7 

The Ambassador of the United States presents his compliment, 
,o the Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet. Socialis 
Liepublies and, under .instructions from his Government, lias th 
lonor to communicate the following: 

The United Slates Government lias learned with regret of th. 
•efusal of the Soviet Deputy t-o attend the. meeting of Deputies fo 
.he Austrian Treaty called for the 27th of .May by the United King 
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dom Chairman. 1 The United States Government 
cerned that it is now nearly ten years since the Air 
promised the restoration of their freedom and inc 
Moscow Declaration. 2 It is more than eight years 
hostilities in Europe made possible the fulfillmen 
The United States Government cannot accept as 
this further delay in the conclusion of an Austrian 1 
on which the Soviet Deputy has based his refus 
meeting. 

In 1949 the United States Government, together 
and United Kingdom Governments, agreed to mee 
tion on major outstanding issues of the treaty pro 1 
ment could be reached on it as a whole. 3 

Since that time, the Soviet Government has p( 
obstacles which have prevented substantive negol 
the Governments of the United Kingdom, the U 
France have repeatedly made it clear that they 
accept any treaty which would ensure Austria’s j 
nomic independence. 

It was in that spirit that the representatives of 
dom, the United States and France were ready h 
27th of May to attend the meeting called in the c 
as agreed at the previous meeting. The Soviet I 
did not attend and proposed instead that considerate 
Treaty be continued through diplomatic channels. 

The conclusion of an Austrian Treaty is not a c 
dure but rather of good will. To avoid further uj 
and to enable the Deputies to complete the work i 
United States Government requests the Soviet G< 
form it of the exact text of the treaty which the So 
is prepared to conclude in order to ensure the politi 
independence of Austria. 


1 See the Soviet note of May 25, 1953 (Department of St 
1953, p. 815) and the tripartite note of May 26, 1953 ( supra 

2 Declaration on Austria, Nov. 1, 1943; A Decade of Amei 

p. 11. 

3 See communique of June 21, 1949; ibid., p. 112. 
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F. NEGOTIATIONS REGARDING GERMANY 
AUSTRIA , AND EUROPEAN SECURITY , 1953-195* 


89. NOTE FROM THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT T( 
THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT, JULY 15, 1953 1 

The development of the international situation and. the recen 
events in Eastern Germany and in Berlin have intensified the uuivor 
sal desire to see peace more firmly established and to ease existing 
tensions in a way consistent with the fundamental right to freedom 

While recognizing the fact that enduring peace can only be ulti 
cnately assured when certain basic problems, such as controlled < I is 
armament, can be dealt with, the United States Government desire 
to dispose now of those problems which are capable of early solution 

The conclusion of the German and Austrian treaties which are lon< 
overdue clearly constitutes an essential element of the European settle 
ment which the United States Government regards as a major con 
tribution to peace. 

A German peace treaty can only be negotiated with the participa 
tion of a free and representative all-German Government in a posi 
tion freely to discuss such a treaty. Such a government can onh 
result from free elections. 

The conditions under which such a Government should be former 
and enjoy full liberty of action, constitute a problem which, is capabt 
of early solution if there is good will on all sides. It is equally clea 
that no real progress can be made toward a general relaxation of ten 
sion in Europe so long as this problem remains unsolved. 

In its notes to the Soviet Government, the last of which is that o 
September 23, 1952, 2 to which no answer has yet been received, tb 
United States Government made constructive proposals, whirl 
were fully reflected in the resolution of the German Bundestag o 
June 10th of this year. 3 These proposals are designed to stilish 
the unanimous desire of the German people for unity in freedom. 

Mindful of the even greater urgency which the recent events hav< 
given to German unification, the United States Government is deter 
mined to make a new effort so as to bring to an end the abnorma 
situation to which the German people is subjected. It has therefor 
decided, after consulting the German Federal Government and tb 
German authorities in Berlin, to propose to the Soviet Government i 
meeting of Foreign Ministers of France, the United Kingdom, Unito< 
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might begin about the end of September at a place to 
agreed. The subjects for discussion should be the folio v 

(1) The organization of free elections in the Feder 
the Eastern Zone of Germany, and in Berlin. This w< 
discussion inter alia of the necessary guarantees for 
movement, freedom of action for political parties, fre< 
press, and the enjoyment of the basic freedoms by : 
before, during and after elections. 

(2) Conditions for the establishment of a free all-Gcrr 
ment, with freedom of action in internal and external all 

These are essential steps which must precede the op< 
cussions with the Soviet Government for a German p 
itself a major element of a general settlement. 

The United States Government also considers that 
meeting agreement should finally be reached on the Aust 


90. NOTE FROM THE AMERICAN EMBASSY AT M< 
THE SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTRY, AUGUST T 

The United States Government has examined with e 
of July 30 2 in which the Soviet Government indicated 
prepared to resume discussion of a treaty for Austria if 
viated treaty” 3 were withdrawn from consideration. 

In their notes of June 11 4 the Governments of the l 
dom, the United States and France stated clearly, as i 
ready done on a number of previous occasions, that the 
pared to accept any treaty which would insure Austria's 
economic independence and requested the Soviet Goa 
inform them of the exact text of the treaty which the Sen 
ment was prepared to conclude. The Soviet Governm 
responded to this request. Furthermore the Soviet 1 
declined to attend the meeting of the Austrian Trea 
called for May 27, in London. 

The United States Government suggested in its note 
that the Austrian treaty should be discussed at the me 
four Foreign Ministers. But in view of the Soviet G 
note of July 3(3, and so as to conclude an Austrian treat; 
possible, the United States Government proposes that 
Deputies be convened in London on August 31, 1953, 
discharge their obligation to report on this matter to 
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i treaty for Austria which will insure Austria’s political and eco 
romic independence, the United States Government undertakes no 
30 introduce for consideration the abbreviated treaty. In making 
:his proposal the United States Government assumes that the Sovie 
government will be prepared in fact promptly to conclude an Aus 
brian treaty and accordingly that the reference to a relationship be 
3ween a German peace settlement and an Austrian treaty in the fma 
paragraph of the Soviet Government’s note of August 4 1 shoul< 
rot be construed as deferring any hope of an Austrian treaty unti 
ither unrelated conditions are met. 


91. NOTE FROM THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT T( 
THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT, SEPTEMBER 2, 1953 2 

1 . The United States Government, in its customary close consulta 
tion with the Governments of the United Kingdom and France, ha 
carefully studied the Soviet Government’s notes of August 4 and 15 
1953, 3 which were in reply to proposals presented on July 15 4 by th 
three Western powers. The Government of the German Fedora 
Republic and the German authorities in Berlin have also been con 
suited. 

2. The United States Government has no intention once again t< 
refute the Soviet Government’s criticisms of policy followed by th 
three powers, nor of thus prolonging a sterile discussion which an 
only be harmful to the cause of peace. 

3. The United States Government therefore fully reserves its posi 
tion in regard to the various allegations in the Soviet, notes of Angus 
4 and 15, and will confine its comments to the problems of an urgon 
nature which arise in connection with the meeting of the Foroig; 
Ministers proposed in its note of July 15. 

4. Real progress toward peace and toward a lessening of intei 
national tension would be achieved were it possible to find an curl 
solution of some of the existing problems concerning Germany and 1. 
conclude the Austrian state treaty. It therefore appears desirabl 
that the meeting of the Foreign Ministers should devote itself to thus 
problems; whereas to inject into the discussion a series of other com 
plex questions, as proposed by the Soviet Government, could onl 
delay and prejudice the success of the talks. A solution of th 
German and Austrian problems could bo expected to pave the wa 
for fruitful discussion of other major questions. The United State 
Government also wishes to ooint out that the study of some of thes 


Republic will be represented. 1 The latter's participation 
posed meeting of Foreign Ministers of the four power!: 
therefore be justified. 

5. The Soviet Government has suggested a procedure 
with the German problem which appears complicated, ai 
such a basis could, at best, only be long drawn out. 
Government's note of August 15 envisages, in effect, a sork 
which could result in postponing to some indeterminate da 
ing of free elections in the Federal Republic, in the Ea 
Germany, and in Berlin. An All-German Government v 
based on the will of the people as expressed in free eleoi 
not be qualified to take vital decisions affecting the fu 
United Germany. The problem of free elections is thus 
any all-German settlement. The United States Govcrm 
fore considers that the meeting of the Foreign Ministers sh 
itself to the German problem, the solution of which is i 
part of a world settlement, and concentrate in the first, 
the question of free elections and the status of the futr 
Government. 

6. Furthermore, it must be pointed out that when 
States Government proposed, in its note of July 1.5, that t 
of free elections be considered first, it did not make any pric 
that an investigating commission be established. It seem? 
that on this point the Soviet Government has misintoj 
terms of this note. 

7. The United Stages Government has never consider* 
re-establishment of freedom and independence of Austria 
terms of the Moscow declaration of November 1943 2 m\ 
sidered as a liberated country, should be dependent. up< 
toward a solution of the German problem. It considers 
two problems are quite distinct. In its view nothing ? 
prevent the conclusion of an Austrian treaty. It there I 
the failure of the Soviet Government to accept its proposal 
Austrian treaty deputies should meet on August 31. It n 
remains the hope of the United States Government that, t 
Ministers will be able to agree on the Austrian state treaty 
themselves meet. 

8. The United States Government is convinced that 
more likely to be made by discussion of these problems 
further exchange of notes. Consequently, it renews its 
to the Soviet Government to participate in a meeting < 
Foreign Ministers which could take place on October 15 
It understands that this would be agreeable to the Swiss G< 

3 See infra, pp. 2685-2693 find 2695-2701. 

2 A Decade of American Foreign Policy , p. 11. 

3 See the American note of Aug. 17, 1953, to the Soviet Govornr 
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92. STATEMENT TO THE PRESS BY THE SECRETARY O 
STATE, SEPTEMBER 3, 1953 1 

The cont inued partition of Germany is a scandal. It is more tha 
that. It is a crime. Originally, there w ere four zones of occupatior 
one each for Britain, France, the United States, and the Sovic 
Union. 2 This was designed as a convenient way for the Allies t 
administer the first phases of the surrender terms. 3 It, was neve 
intended that Germany should be indefinitely partitioned. Britain 
France, and the United States over 4 years ago put their zones together, 
The Soviet Union has stubbornly held on to the part of Germany i 
occupies. 

This is not only wrong to the Germans ; it is a menace to the peace 
The Germans in the Soviet zone, now cut off from their fellows fo 
over 8 years and subjected to the despotic rule of Soviet puppets, ar 
becoming increasingly restless. Their pathetic economic plight i 
shown by the eagerness with which they seek the food packages mad 
available to them in West Berlin. They have sought these by th 
millions, even at great personal risk. Their growing resentment a 
their rulers is shown by the riots and strikes which led even u.narme< 
Germans with stones to seek to resist the Red Army tanks whicl 
were sent to subdue them. 

Now, in an effort to curry favor with the Germans, particularly 
having in mind the coming elections, 5 the Soviet leaders have mad< 
another of a long series of propaganda gestures in giving lip servic* 
to the idea of German unity. However, they have surrounded thi 
with conditions which would effectively nullify any practical result 
For example, in their note of August 4, 6 the Soviet Union propose* 
that Communist China should be brought into Foreign Ministe 
consultations dealing with such proposals as that of German unity 
It is hard to conceive of any proposition better calculated to proven 
any constructive result. Surely the solution of Germany should no 
be subordinated to a solution of Chi na nor should the fate of German 
bo left to Chinese Communists. 

The Soviet Union has also said that before there could be Genua, i 
unity, there must be a German peace treaty and that its own puppe 
regime in East Germany must participate in the making of tha 
peace treaty. 

A peace treaty with the Allies, including the Soviet Union, whe? 
German sentiment was purportedly represented by the Soviet puppe 
regime in East Germany, would hardly be a peace treaty which gavi 
ronuine exu cession to the wishes of the Germans. Such a treat 1 
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It is the view of Great Britain, France, and the United States th 
te first step for the solution of the problem of Germany is to ha 
1-German free elections to bring about unification. When that h 
ippened, then there will be a truly representative German gover 
ent and then the Mies can make a peace treaty which, if accepti 
i r the all-German Government, will have a true endorsement on t 
art of the German people which they can be expected to honor. 

In the hope of bringing this matter to a prompt solution, the thr 
Western allies have proposed a meeting with the Soviet Union < 
ctober 15 to discuss in the first instance the establishment, by a 
erman free elections, of a government which would unify German 
Te also hope at that meeting to conclude an Austrian peace treaty. 
In the interest of speed the three Western allies have eliminate 
om their note 1 all controversial matter and have not attempted 
hut the vast series of arguments and implications contained in t 
to preceding Soviet notes of August 4 and August 15. 2 Our propos 
simple — a meeting on October 15 which would concentrate in t 
rst instance on the question of free elections and the status of t 
iture German government. This is what the Germans themselv 
ant, as shown by the Bundestag resolution of June 10, 3 adopted wi 
le support of all political parties, except the Communists. 

The response of the Soviet Union to this proposal will be anoth 
ist of whether the Soviet Union desires in good faith to solve oi 
landing problems which threaten international peace and whi 
reate grave international tension. We hope for a favorable respons 


3. NOTE FROM THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR AT MO 
COW 4 TO THE SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTER, 5 OCTOBI 
18, 1953 6 

1. The United States Government in its customary close consull 
ion with the Governments of the United Kingdom and France, h 
arefully studied the Soviet Government’s reply of September 2\ 
9 the proposals of the three Western powers for a four-power meeti: 
t Lugano on October 15. The Government of the German Fedei 
Lepublic and the German authorities in Berlin have also be 
onsulted. 

2. A satisfactory settlement of the problems relating to Gernaa: 

nd Austria is clearly essential for any real and lasting relaxation 

iternational tension and is vital to the future of the people of the 
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>f July 15 1 and September 2, 2 is firmly of the opinion that real progres 
towards a solution of major international questions, including th 
problem of European security, can be made by frank discussions o; 
Germany and Austria at a meeting of the Foreign Ministers of th 
(J.S., U.S.S.R., U.K. and France and not by embarking upon ; 
further exchange of notes. The U.S. Government trusts that th 
Soviet note reflects a willingness promptly to discuss these subjects 
.3. Such a meeting will enable the Soviet Government to state it 
views on any aspect of the German and Austrian questions which i 
may wish to present. For its part, the U.S. Government welcome 
the opportunity to put forward its views concerning questions deal 
with in its previous notes. 

4. As regards the Soviet proposal that the Austrian question b 
discussed in the ordinary diplomatic way, it is the view of the U.£ 
Government that diplomatic channels are always available and thi 
government will continue to give its most careful consideration t 
iny Soviet proposal regarding the treaty which may be thus sub 
mitted. _ However, as no progress has been made through such chan 
aels during the past few years, the United States Government is o 
bhe opinion that discussion by the four Foreign Ministers themselve 
represents the most practicable way to end the present stalemate am 
reach agreement on a treaty. 

5. A solution of the German and Austrian questions is long overdue 

The Foreign Ministers of the United States, United Kingdom am 
France, conscious of the special responsibilities which their govern 
ments together with the Soviet Government share in regard t 
Germany and Austria, therefore, desire to consider these question 
together with the Soviet Foreign Minister as soon as possible. Sine 
bhe date of October 15 originally suggested has now passed, th 
United States Government proposes that the Foreign Ministers shoul 
meet at Lugano on November 9. They sincerely hope that th 
Soviet Government will agree to participate. < 

6. The Soviet note also proposes an additional five power conferenc 
bo consider measures to lessen tension in international relations. Th 
United States Government is always ready and willing to discuss th 
underlying causes of such tension with a view to their removal. Bu 
it wishes to do so under conditions which offer reasonable prospect 
[or positive results and assure that the views of the directly intereste< 
governments are properly represented. Accordingly, the Umte< 
States Government has already agreed to the political conference o: 
Korea in the form proposed by the Communist side in the Korea] 
armistice negotiations and recommended in the armistice agreement 
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major sources of tension in the Far East, thus opening th 
early peaceful settlement of other international problems 
in this part of the world. Other matters mentioned ii 
note, such as the disarmament question, are under eithe 
projected discussion in the United Nations General Asseml 
several of the subjects mentioned in the Soviet note w 
inscribed on the agenda of the current General Assembly 1 a 
■of the Soviet Union. In addition, the United States 
remains ready to discuss through ordinary diplomatic c 
points which any government may wish to raise. _ 

7. Thus, on these various questions, the way is open : 
If in addition a fruitful discussion can now take place at 
way would be paved for discussion of other major quest 
restoring the necessary conditions for peaceful and frien 
among nations. 

.94. NOTE FROM THE AMERICAN CHARGE D’AF 
MOSCOW 2 TO THE SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTEI 
BER 16, 1953 4 

In close consultation with the Governments of Fra] 
United Kingdom, the United States Government has care 
the Soviet Government’s note of November 3 5 in reply tc 
October 18 6 in which the U.S. Government proposed t 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs should meet at Lugano on 1 
The Government of the German Federal Republic and 
authorities in Berlin have also been consulted. 

The U.S. Government notes with regret that the So^ 
ment has for the third time within the past four month 
invitation to discuss the most urgent international pro 
U.S. Government is still of the opinion that the best w 
ing international tension is to persevere in constructiv 
the progressive solution of outstanding problems, starting 
which most urgently require an early settlement. V 
mind, the United States Government proposed a mei 
four Foreign Ministers in order to reach agreement o 
especially on its reunification in freedom, and on the At 
Treaty. In the same spirit, it is continuing its efforl 
the political conference on Korea to take place. 7 

To judge from its note of November 3, the Soviet 
contemplates a meeting of the Foreign Ministers, “with 

— _ . i 1 J 1 1 f • ; _ P . * A np • . /T • 
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Republic,” of such a different character that it would not only, be 
xnne involved in futile and endless debate, but would also proven 
ill progress in the settlement of questions which are both urgent an 
concrete. 

The United States Government laid down no conditions in if 
invitation and made every possible effort to take into account tli 
dews ol^ the Soviet Government. But the latter has made a meetin 
>1 the Foreign Ministers conditional upon the acceptance of anum 
xvr ol demands. Some of these have no relation to Europe, but mus 
n the Soviet view be met before even the study of European problem 
•°^d initiated. Others would entail the abandonment by th 
J.S., U.lv. and France of all their plans to safeguard their own security 
\ defenseless Western Europe appears to be the price demanded b; 
Fe Soviet Government for participation in a conference. The Sovie 
dove rumen t must be well aware that such demands are total! 
maeccptable. 

The United States Government can only conclude from the lates 
Soviet note that the Soviet Government does not wish at the pres 
uit time to enter into any negotiations which might have positiv 
usults. The U.S. Government nevertheless remains determined^ t 
>eek by all appropriate means agreement on the most urgent questio: 
die solution, of which is essential to the lessening of internations 
elision. Therefore it leaves open the invitation addressed to th 
Soviet Government on October 18. The U.S. Government is cor 
winced that negotiations on these vital problems would open th 
vay to broader agreement and would thus improve the chances c 
^-establishing real peace in the world. 


95. NOTE FROM THE AMERICAN EMBASSY AT MOSCOW T< 
THE SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTRY, NOVEMBER 25, 1953 1 

In its note of November 3, 2 the Soviet Government ignored th 
U.S. Government's invitation to discuss the Austrian State Treat 
tit a meeting of the four Foreign Ministers at Lugano. It said tha 
it awaited a reply to its note of August 28 3 on this subject and cor 
lined itself to recalling the suggestion contained in its earlier note 
for pursuing this question through diplomatic channels, wither 
however putting forward by this means any proposal on the Austria 
problem. 

Ten years after the Moscow Declaration 4 the Austrian people hav 
still. not. obtained their complete political and economic independence 
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eminent has not relaxed its effort for the conclusion 
During the present year it has three times proposed th; 
be discussed by the Deputies, 1 and since August 28 it h* 
gested that this question be taken up at the proposed ( 
Lugano. 2 

It is all the more surprising that the Soviet Governr 
• been willing to resume discussions on Austria in that the i 
Governments, in order to meet Soviet wishes, had in 
‘ August 17 withdrawn the short draft treaty, 8 the sole ob 
was to achieve the earliest possible restoration of Aust 
and independence. In order to remove any possible mi 
ing, the U.S. Government wishes once more formally i 
this draft is withdrawn. 

The U.S. Government believes that nothing stands ii 
the resumption of discussion on the Austrian State Trea 
attitude of the Soviet Government. The U.S. Govern 
pared to study any Soviet proposal which would promote 
settlement and which does not raise extraneous issues. 
Government does not feel able to participate in the ver 
in a conference of the Foreign Ministers, the U.S. Gover 
that it will see no objection to the resumption of the 
Deputies at a date which the Soviet Government finds 
If, however, the Soviet Government would prefer to ms 
through diplomatic channels and, in particular, would ; 
cation of the basis on which it would be prepared to 
treaty, the U.S. Government would give any such proj 
and careful consideration. 


96. NOTE FROM THE UNITED STATES GOVERI 
THE AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT, JANUARY 12 

With reference to the Austrian Government's note 
5, 6 the Government of the United States has shared for 
the deep desire of the Austrian nation for an early coi 
State Treaty. To this end the Government of the Unit 
July 15, 1953, 6 in proposing a meeting of the Foreign Mi 
United Kingdom, France, the U.S.S.R. and the Ui 
declared that an Austrian Treaty clearly constitutes 
element of European settlement which the United States 
regards as a major contribution to peace, and that a 
such a treaty should be reached finally whenever the 
Ministers might meet. Again in its notes to the Go 
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and December 8, 2 the Government of the United States ex 
rressed the earnest belief that an Austrian Treaty should be cor 
dialed at the earliest meeting of the Foreign Ministers. 

I he Government of Austria may be assured that there has bee: 
xo change in the intention of the Government of the United State 
:.o seek and take every opportunity of restoring to Austria its we 
loser vod political and economic independence by agreement amon 
die occupying powers on the terms of an Austrian Treaty. Th 
nee ting oi the Foreign Ministers at Berlin will be such an oppox 
amity and the Government of Austria may be confident that it 
ispirations will there be given every support by the Governmen 
>f the United States. 


G. DISCUSSION OF THE PROBLEMS OF GERMAN I 
AUSTRIA , AND EUROPEAN SECURITY AT THl 
BERLIN MEETING OF FOREIGN MINISTERS 
JANUARY 25-FEBRUARY 18 , 1954 


97. NOTE FROM THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR 3 AT MOS 
COW TO THE SOVIET MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
DECEMBER 8, 1953 5 

The. United States Government is glad to learn from the Sovie 
Government’s note of November 26 c that it is now prepared to tak 
part in, a meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the United Kingdoir 
United States, France and the Soviet Union. It is its hope that thi 
meeting will lead towards the reunification of Germany in freedor 
and to the conclusion of an Austrian State Treaty. 

The United States Government is confident that real progres 
towards the settlement of die German and Austrian questions, whic 
ire especially urgent, will contribute to the solution of other majc 
international problems, including that of European security. In th: 
[connection, the United States Government reaffirms that the voluntar 
iissodafion of the free countries of the Atlantic alliance and the actior 
:vf certain European states for developing their prosperity and ensurin 
(heir joint security are exclusively defensive and a collective contribi 
lion to peace. 

The Soviet Government has stated its desire to discuss the possibilit 
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Foreign Ministers will enable any participating governn 
its views on this question. 

Tlie United States Government, having consulted with 
Federal Government and the German authorities in Ber 
that the meeting of the four Foreign Ministers shou 
January 4, 1954, in the building which was used by the A 
Council in Berlin. 


98. STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF S 1 
JANUARY 30, 1954 (Excerpt) 1 

This second item of our agenda deals with the German ( 
also the problem of insuring European security. History 
to treat these two matters together. 

From this very city where we are, still largely in ruins 
launched two world wars. Two of our four countries, Fn 
Soviet Union, have suffered land invasion both in Work 
World War II. The United Kingdom was invaded by a 
of us have twice had to marshal to the full our human t 
resources in order to withstand and finally to throw ba 
of German aggression. 

Surely we have a vital interest to do all that is in o 
make sure that such aggressions should never occur aga 
that concern is shared by the German people themselvt 
suffered cruelly from militarism and tyranny from some 
people. 

The sacrifices which have been made during these two 
have now placed in our hands a large measure of power 
the future, for better or for worse, and to determine 
coming years will preface a durable peace or another dis 

Nine years have now elapsed since the German Armistic 
is still unmade. In many ways, that delay is a reproach 
there is another side to the matter. The immediate aft 
bitter and exhausting war usually finds that reason is su 
sentiments of hatred and revenge. The instinctive reac 
time is to turn to repression as a means to future safet 
lapse of time restores reason to its proper place and now, 
ing passed, we should be able to invoke wisdom and st 
to be our guides. 

The problem that we face here has two major aspects, 
is the task of uniting Germany; and secondly, there is 
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I am firmly convinced that a free and united Germany is essenti 
>o stable peace in Europe and that it is in the interest of all four m 
aons which are represented here around this table. 

H°w did it come to pass that there is this disunity, this disunity < 
Germany which is, as I say, a danger to peace? We here are not frc 
rotn responsibility in that respect, because it is the disagreement < 
mr four nations which has created the present division of German] 
•t' is the disagreement of our four nations which perpetuates the pre; 
ait division of Germany, and it is only we who can end this division < 
iermany. 

As I pointed out in some earlier remarks that I made, that fact — th 
act that we four have a unique responsibility in Germany — shoul 
mike this German problem a central theme of our work here. It ca 
>e the tost as to whether or not we are really qualified to work togetlu 
or peace. 

There exists this partition of Germany which is a threat to the peaci 
t is in our power to end it. All that is needed to end it is that w 
should have the will to end it. If we do not have that will, then I sa 
ve may be peace-loving nations, but we are not peace-seeking nations 

Mr. Eden yesterday submitted a precise and a detailed plan 1 t 
Lchieve the unification and freedom of Germany by an orderly serie 
>f actions that would start with free elections, it seems to us that thi 
British proposal is clear, is reasonable, and is well designed to achiev 
di tiie earliest practical moment a full German settlement, including] 
German peace treaty. 

I have no doubt that our discussions here around, the table, as we de 
>ate this intricate matter, may suggest the desirability of some modifi 
nations in detail of the plan which Mr. Eden has submitted and pei 
taps some (darifications. Certainly, I think we must all have an ope: 
nmd on that, and I certainly have an open mind. But I do say that i: 
general I endorse the proposal that lias been submitted on behalf o 
he United Kingdom and associate myself with it. 

There are one or two observations which I would make, particular! 
uggested by some remarks that have been made by Mr. Molotov 
dr. Molotov lias, for example, suggested that the proposal of th 
Inited Kingdom would be in essence an attempt on the part of the fou 
)ocupy mg Powers to impose unification upon Germany rather than t 
et the Germans work out their own affairs . 2 As I read Mr. Eden’ 
u’ojeet, it would be just the contrary. 

Under his proposal, the essential steps in the entire unificatioi 
►roeoss, including their timing, are left up to the freely elected repre 
entalives of the German nconle. Who is it under this nlan who wi] 
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it shall assume? Again, the national assembly and the 
government. 

As I read the plan, the entire emphasis seems to be 
freely elected German authorities to make the crucial < 
along the road to a final German settlement. 

That observation brings me to comment on another 
which Mr. Molotov has commented, namely, this prot 
elections. 

Any proper plan for German unification must pro vie 
safeguards of election freedom. This, it seems, is cove 
proposal that we are considering. Conditions of genui 
must exist not only on election day itself, but for a reasoi 
of time before the votes are cast, and also after the electic 
to insure that there shall be no reprisals and that everyont 
vote his convictions. 

To take care of this latter point, the United Kingdom 
maintain the supervisory machinery in operation until the 
government assumes full control and is able to assure dem 
doms throughout Germany in accordance with its constit 

We can be sure that the 50 million inhabitants of Weste: 
are willing and anxious to cooperate to insure such fr< 
The same can be said for my Government and also, I bel 
French and British Governments. The 18 million inhabi 
Soviet Zone deserve the same kind of assurances, and I tr 
Soviet colleague will agree to the importance of pro\ 
assurances. 

Mr. Molotov has made some observations about the j 
posal which seem to me to imply a lack of full understan 
proposal, or possibly, I might suggest, the need of further 
of the proposal. I will not attempt to go into those mal 
because I am confident that Mr. Eden, who submitted t] 
himself deal with these matters. But as I read the ph 
subject to the type of objections which Mr. Molotov has in 
I hope that, on the basis of further clarifications, he woi 
the plan itself, at least in its broad outlines, is reasonable t 
we could proceed to adopt as providing a way of bringin 
this dangerous condition of the continued partition of Gc 
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The basic impression which strikes me is this: Mr. Molotov : 
fraid of genuinely free elections in the East Zone. He is afrai 
hat the 18 million Germans in the East Zone, if given a chanc 
o speak, would overwhelmingly reject the present imposed regiim 
Molotov has good reason to be afraid. 

Consequently, the Soviet Foreign Minister has categorically r< 
ected the proposals for genuinely free elections which have bee 
►ut forward by the Western Powers. In its place he proposes h: 
wn blueprint. In the name of peace, he proposes a method fc 
xtending the solid Soviet bloc to the Rhine. In the name of whs 
te calls democracy, he has set forth the classic Communist patter 
or extinguishing democracy as that word has been understood fc 
,000 years. 

The cornerstone of the Soviet proposal is the so-called governmer 
•f the German Democratic Republic. That government was put i 
•ffice by Soviet power. It was confirmed in office by Soviet powe: 
f it had not been for elements of 22 Soviet divisions, iixcludin 
anks and armored cars, it would have been forcibly ejected froi 
>ower by the workers who in their desperation rose up against : 
ast June. 

It is that regime which under the Soviet plan would negotiat 
>n a basis of equality with the government of the German Feder* 
Republic. However, the scales are to be still further weighted i 
avor of the Soviet puppet regime, because it is provided by th 
soviet plan these initial negotiations shall also involve “wide pa] 
ieipation of democratic organizations. 75 

In the Soviet dictionary the words “democratic organizations 
lave a clear, precise meaning. They mean those front organize 
ions —captive trade unions, youth organizations, women’s organ 
;ations— which promote the Communist purposes without openl 
jresenting themselves to the people in their true guise. 

It is under these auspices that there would be prepared the “al 
3'Orman electoral law, 77 and the establishment of election conditions. 

We can visualize in advance the type of elections upon which th 
Sast German regime would insist, because we already know thos 
conditions from its past. I have already told of the election conditior 
vhich were established in East Germany where the voters were con 
jelled by armed force and penalties to go to the polls and, when then 
vere compelled to put in the ballot box a list of nam.es which ha 
>ccn previously prepared for them and which was made public on] 
m election day. 

Indeed, the Soviet plan expressly stipulates in Communist langua^ 
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Europe in the wake of the Red armies, it does not require much w 
o see what that means. It means that anyone who dares to expre: 
-he slightest doubt concerning communism is automatically deemed 
fascist or a militarist or a monopolist. 

If this system were to be applied to Western Germany r no wg$niz* 
ion opposing the Communists or the policies of the Soviet Commi 
lists, which are the same thing, would be permitted to take part i 
he elections. 

It would only be the Communist Party and the Communist fror 
organizations which under Mr. Molotov’s plan would participate i 
he elections. 

I have no doubt that the Soviet Foreign Minister would protest tha 
lis plan does not really involve the sovietization of Western Germany 

I recall that, in the October 1939 speech 1 to which I have ahead; 
ef erred, the Soviet Foreign Minister explained that the mutual 
issistance pacts which he had recently negotiated with Estonia 
jatvia, 3 and Lithuania 4 “no way implies any interference on the pai 
)f the Soviet Union. ... as some foreign newspapers are tryin 
,o make out. ... We declare that all the nonsensical talk abou 
Re sovietization of the Baltic countries is only to the interest of ou 
common enemies and of all anti-Soviet provocateurs.” 

The memory of what happened within a few months to Estonia 
^atvia, and Lithuania, and of having seen that same pattern extern 
o the countries of Eastern Europe by the use of the methods whic] 
he Soviet proposal prescribes for Germany, will, I hope, explai] 
ome skepticism at the Soviet proposals for restoring freedom t< 
3-ermany. 

Mr. Molotov is too intelligent to believe that the people or govern 
nent of West Germany would accept his proposals or that the thre 
iVestern Powers would suggest that they do so. The Western Ger 
nan Bundestag, representing 70 percent of the entire German people 
xas unanimously refused to accept the East German regime as having 
my legitimate status or right to speak for the people of East Germany 

One can only conclude that the Soviet Foreign Minister does no 
ubmit his proposal with any expectation that it might be acceptable 
3is purpose is quite different. He is actually attempting to hold oi 
o the Soviet position in East Germany by preventing free elections. 

We can well understand the dread with which Soviet leaders vicv 
my prospect of really free elections in East Germany, elections o: 
he kind set out in the proposals which have been presented and sup 
>ortcd by the three Western Powers. Those proposals call for “free- 
lorn of movement throughout Germany”; “freedom of presentatior 
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,tul television and free circulation of newspapers, periodicals, etc.’ 
secrecy of the vote”; “security of polling stations and ballot boxes. 

I bus, could anyone doubt the effect of elections of that kind on tl 
uture of the East, German regime? Clearly the Soviet proposal 
* maneuver designed to protect this puppet regime in Eastern Go: 
nany from being subjected to the test of what the 18 million peop. 

rp» lv< ' w °Rhl say if they were ever given the right to say i 

I he four of us came together 2 weeks ago for the first time in 
(airs. 1 We met Indore the whole world, a world to whom a certai 
>romise was implicit in our meeting. That promise was that wor] 
elisions should somehow he eased by the good will and common sens 
d the participants. The three of us accepted the Soviet propose 
hat. we should meet in Berlin, a city which, symbolizes the divisio 
d Germany. We hoped that solutions could be found hero for tl: 
problem of German unity. 

So far at this Conference, Mr. Molotov has adopted a different aj 
>roarh. First,, he devoted his efforts to delaying, for as long i 
mssible, our discussion of German unity. 

Now, his proposal shows that he has no intention of seriously seel 
ng ( ierinan unity with freedom. 

1 would say to Mr. Molotov that it is late, but not too late to redee] 
he promise of Berlin. 


100. STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
FEBRUARY 10, 1954 (Excerpts) 2 

Since Mr. .Molotov has been kind enough to say that the Unite 
hates can be an “observer,” 1 thought it would be in order to inal 
onto observations on his plan. 

The proposals submitted are in two parts, one of which deals pr 
nnrily with Germany 3 and the other of which, represents the dra: 
d a propostal European treaty on collective security. 4 

The paper wit h, reference to Germany contains the statement: “tin 
ve shall continue our ('(forts to sock a settlement of the German prol 
i‘in,” and that., of course, the United States is disposed to do. 

Then the paper in its paragraph. 2 goes on to repeat the propos; 
hich has heretofore been made a number of times by the Soviet IJnio 
v it h reference to the withdrawal of so-called occupation forces froi 
Cast and West, Germany. 

[ Discussion concerning translation.] 
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It makes it relevant, therefore, only for me to repeat w 
said before by me and others around this table: that 
would leave West Germany and consequently much of We 
exposed to any threat of external aggression. 

The second paper is the text of a proposed general Eur 
on collective security in Europe. Since the United State 
sumably not be a part of that treaty, my observations are 
primarily to the actual text of the treaty, although ther 
implications in it which do affect the United States. ] 
implicit in the draft, although not entirely clear, that i 
to replace the North Atlantic Treaty. I assume that f: 
visions of article 7 and perhaps 10 and the fact tha 
Foreign Minister, in introducing his text, made a serious 
the North Atlantic Pact as resembling in many ways 
Comintern Pact 1 which led to the unleashing of the S< 
War. 1 ” He went on to say that “there are no reasons t 
the fate of the North Atlantic Pact shall be any better 
the Anti-Comintern Pact.” 2 

: Sb I presume, although the Soviet Foreign Minister ca: 
if I jam wrong, that his proposed treaty for European collec 
"wdtiM be in reality a replacement of the North Atlantic ' 

The United States certainly cannot take offense at tb 
of the Soviet Foreign Minister that the European cour 
get together for their own collective security without t] 
tion of the United States. The United States, I thin] 
intruded itself as an unwanted participant in European 
we do not have any intentions of doing so in the future. 

The American people have a very deep and legitimat 
Europe. Most of us derive from Western Europe. 
culture and traditions and religion of Western Europe, a 
many bonds which tie us very closely together. But w< 
that on that account we have any right to demand par 
European affairs. 

The United States sent its armed forces to Europe in the 
War when the West was threatened by German militaris 
Kaiser. We delayed somewhat in doing so. But at the u 
and desire of the threatened peoples of Western Europe, 
our own interests became involved, we did participate a 
contributed to the final defeat of the German militarists 
by the Kaiser. 

When that war was over, we took our troops home at 
then the same story was repeated under Hitler in the S< 
War. and an*ain after snrnp delav and wWn the dano- 
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1 after the Second World War we withdrew all our forces from 
)e >. except a relatively small number who were required for 
atiori purposes in Germany. 

vv, for the third time in this century we have sent forces back 
rope and again the reason was that there were many in Europe 
v^ere afraid and who asked us to do so. 

it fear is, I imagine, a fear which cannot be allayed by new 
; and new promises, because the fear was inspired by a country 
. was already bound by the United Nations Charter not to use 
against the territorial integrity or independence of any state, 
her that fear will be allayed by any repetition of that pledge 
lor me to decide. 

xas been suggested that our participation in the present defense 
\st Europe to which I now refer caused the division of Europe, 
is one of these strange reversals of history — the upside-down 
"to which unfortunately we have had to accommodate ourselves. 
toug knows that the division of Europe was created before the 
i to which I refer and that our action was taken only because 
is division of Europe. 

cannot, I think, be forgotten that, when the United States pro- 
the Marshall plan, 1 which involved the contributions of many 
is of dollars to the rehabilitation of Europe, that plan was 
lly made available to all of the European states. It was at that 
ure that the Soviet satellites, under the direction of the Soviet 
i, were not permitted to share in that plan. Perhaps if that plan 
eon carried out in its original scope, it would have prevented the 
on of Europe — or at least mitigated the division of Europe — 
i unfortunately was intensified by the Soviet action, 
e division of Europe, I am afraid, comes from causes which 
lembly antedate the organization of the North Atlantic Treaty 2 
lie proposed European Defense Community. 3 It goes back to the 
when the Soviet control, initially confined to the Soviet Union 
was extended to a vast area which now includes one-third of 
uman race. 

wall the pacts of mutual assistance which the Soviet Union made 
h) with Estonia, 4 Latvia, 5 and Lithuania 6 which the Soviet For- 
4 inis ter at the time described in language which is almost exactly 
bine as the second preamble of the proposed new European treaty, 
e pacts with Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, Mr. Molotov said 
itober 31, 1939, “strictly stipulate the inviolability of the sover- 
y of signatory states and the principle of non-interference in 
others affairs. ” 7 
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the independence and sovereignty of States and nonin 
their internal affairs.” 

What quickly happened to Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuf 
on and on and has, I suggest, created the division towhk 
Foreign Minister refers. 

It is a division between those who have been absor 
others who do not want to be absorbed. 

Whether or not the Soviet proposal of today will ot 
division in Europe is, as I say, something which is pri 
considered by other states than the United States. 

So far as the United States is concerned, we are deb 
we will not be absorbed. 


101. STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF 5 
FEBRUARY 13, 1954 1 

Yesterday afternoon the Soviet Foreign Minister prese 
a rather peculiar sandwich. 2 The top and the bottom oi 
stressed the necessity for the early conclusion of an A\ 
Treaty, which would reestablish a free and independent A 
in between the top and bottom he inserted some poisono 
They meant that the treaty, instead of reestablishing a h 
pendent Austria, should establish an Austria without : 
without independence. 

I earnestly hope that these new proposals will be withdi 
we may in fact conclude an Austrian State Treaty at this \ 
as promised in 1943. 3 

The Soviet Foreign Minister's statement completely 
view I expressed yesterday 4 that, if we adhere to the pre 
the Austrian State Treaty, there remain only minor di 
tween us. As the Soviet proposals state, that draft trc 
the main agreed among the Four Powers in 1949.” Only 
remain partially unagreed, and I am confident that wi 
those articles could quickly be agreed upon. It will not 
Soviet Union suggests, 3 months to reach that agreem 
be reached in 3 days or even less, so that we can in fact 
treaty at this Conference in accordance with the proposal ; 
day by the three Western Powers. 6 

However, the Soviet Union has now introduced ne 
which would totally alter the situation. They would cut ' 
•of the proposed treaty and turn the clock back, not to 

1 A+ ATtTA-A 1 0 49 Kill 4- A -fTw\ /^l ’t'lr rv/wi 
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Hitler's action Austria seemed hopelessly doomed to be forever th< 
victim of alien occupation. 

The Soviet Union proposes to continue military occupation o 
Austria “pending the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany." 

# Since the Soviet Union has rejected all proposals for the unifica 
tion of Germany on the basis of free elections, and by its own lates 
German proposal treats the division of Germany as a semipermanen 
condition, 1 the Soviet Austrian proposal would mean an indefinite 
occupation of Austria. By requiring the withdrawal of all allie< 
troops from Vienna, while retaining Soviet forces in the Soviet Zone 
the capital of Austria would thus be left as a defenseless island, sur 
rounded by a sea of Russian soldiers. 

That occupation of Austria could never be terminated by any actioi 
of her own. It would be wholly within the power of the Soviet Unioi 
to prolong the occupation forever merely by perpetuating the divisioi 
of Germany and blocking an all-German peace treaty. 

If the Soviet proposal were adopted, it would pervert the Austriai 
State Treaty and require its being rewritten from the preamble to tin 
ond. 

How could we any longer in the preamble describe the treaty ai 
being one designed to liberate Austria and to make it a free anc 
independent state? 

How could we any longer stipulate by article 1 that Austria shal 
oe “reestablished as a sovereign, independent and democratic State"* 

How could we any longer declare as in article 2 that we “wil 
.’cspect the independence and territorial integrity of Austria"? 

Article 33 entitled “Withdrawal of Allied Forces" would be ob 
iterated and have to be replaced by an article entitled “The Indefinite 
Military Occupation of Austria." 

The treaty would thus become not a treaty for the liberation o: 
Austria but a treaty for the subjection of Austria. 

A second major and related change in the treaty is proposed by tin 
Soviet Union in terms of subjecting Austria to “neutralization." 

A neutral status is an honorable status if it is voluntarily cliosei 
:>j a nation. Switzerland has chosen to be neutral, and as a neufcra 
she has achieved an honorable place in the family of nations. Unde] 
,he Austrian State Treaty as heretofore drafted, Austria would b< 
xee to choose for itself to be a neutral state like Switzerland. Cor 
.airily the United States would fully respect its choice in this respect 
is it fully respects the comparable choice of the Swiss Nation. 

However, it is one thing for a nation to choose to be neutral. Ii 
s another thing to have neutrality forcibly imposed on it by othca 
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tion, should now propose provisions which would basica] 
entire character of the treaty and which would violate i 
Declaration on Austria of November 1, 1943, whereby 
Powers with the subsequent adhesion of France undert 
reestablished a free and independent Austria.” If the Sot? 
were accepted, there would be not a free Austria, but 
Austria; not an independent Austria, but a subject Au 

If this Four Power meeting accepted the Soviet propose 
expose ourselves before the world as being morally an< 
bankrupt. We would have forfeited all right to the c< 
others in our willingness to fulfill our solemn pledges. 

We do not know, we can only suspect, the reasons wl 
the Soviet to make its present proposal. The reasons gr 
tesquely inadequate. 

It is given as a reason that there is lacking a treaty wii 
whereby Germany undertakes to respect the independent 
It is said that, until that undertaking is given, Austria r 
occupied. 

The Soviet Foreign Minister would have us believe that 
period when German}?’ is occupied and totally disarmed- 
the Western Zones, the danger to Austria from German} 
that Austria must be occupied to protect it against tl 
danger; but that, once Germany is restored to a unifie 
pendent status with a national army of its own, then it 
to end the occupation of Austria. Such reasoning will no 
viction anywhere. 

A plausible explanation is the fact that article 22 of tl 
Peace with Hungary 1 and article 21 of the Treaty of 
Rumania 2 provide that the Soviet Union may maintai: 
forces on the territory of these countries so long as this is 
the maintenance of the lines of communication of the S 
with the Soviet Zone of occupation in Austria. 

I can understand that the Soviet Union fears a withe 
Austria which would also require it to withdraw its Red j 
Hungary and Rumania. 

Is it, however, really decent that little Austria shoi 
continue to be an occupied state so that the Soviet Unic 
a pretext for continuing to occupy also Hungary and Ru 
cynical an attitude will surely shock the conscience of the 

We have heard from the Soviet Foreign Minister many 
demning “militarism.” But everything which he propos 
it be in relation to Germany or in relation to Austria, or i 

_ * i _ TT J T~> * _1 J 1 
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proposal is unacceptable to the United States. In any event, it ha 
no proper relationship to the Austrian question. I hope that it 
introduction does not mean that it is the intention of the Soviet For 
eign Minister to make a conclusion of a State Treaty with Austrh 
dependent upon the prior solution of all other European questions 
so that the first victim of Hitlerite aggression would automatical!] 
be the last to be relieved of the consequences of that aggression. 

I earnestly plead with the Soviet Foreign Minister to withdraw th 
two Austrian proposals which he made yesterday, which, as I say 
would completely revolutionize not only the text but also the charac 
ter of the Austrian State Treaty. If he will make that withdrawal 
then I have every confidence that the remaining differences, whicl 
are very slight, can be composed. Then we could in fact conclude 
the Austrian State Treaty at this meeting of the Foreign Minister 
and crown our efforts here with an honorable success. 


102. STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
FEBRUARY 15, 1954 (Excerpt) 1 

I would like first of all to answer the last questions which tb 
Soviet Foreign Minister put. He said, “Do we want collective se 
curity in Europe ?” 2 The answer to that is, “We want collective 
security everywhere in the world.” 

We have tried to get that security during the war and postwa 
years in many different ways. 

W e tried to get it by the Atlantic Charter , 3 to which all of our gov 
emmcnts subscribed. I am afraid none of us can feel that the pro 
visions of the Atlantic Charter have been lived up to, provisions whicl 
assure the right of all peoples to choose the form of governmen 
under which they will live and to see sovereign rights and self-gov 
eminent restored to those who have been deprived of them. 

We tried to get it by the Declaration of Yalta , 4 which provided 
among other things, a Declaration on Liberated Europe which pro 
vided for the establishment of free governments by free election 
threw ghou t Eur op e . 

And then we tried to get it by the U. N. Charter, which require 
all of us — and most of the nations of the world— not to use fore 
against, the political independence or territorial integrity of othe 
states. 

Why have we not gotten European security and world security ou 

£ J.I.. , 1 J ... "K, "NX ^ 4- "U -i w /V. 'll-. tmiAli /~w» in -4-1 » lirAl'/il in r» 
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here has followed a great sense of insecurity in the world becaus 
f lack of trust and confidence in men's and nations' will to live u 
i their pledged word. 

That is why there has grown up in the world, in addition to th 
roposed universal system of the United Nations, other regional co 
active security arrangements exercising what the charter calls “th 
ollective right of self-defense." 

These special security arrangements do not have any words ths 
dd anything not already in the United Nations Charter. The add 
ion which they provide is that they are agreements between nation 
rhich, over long periods of time, have come to trust and have cor 
dence in each other. They provide the element of confidence whic 
.nfortunately has not been present on a universal basis. 

The Soviet Foreign Minister has asked 1 why, if the 21 America 
ations had made a Rio pact, 2 is it not equally logical that th 
aysterious “32" nations of Europe should not make a pact. 

The Rio Pact, the pact of the Americas, is not just a regional pac 
t is a pact which, as the treaty itself provides, contains this declare 
ion; 

“Peace is founded on justice and moral order and . . . the prc 
ection of human rights and freedoms." 

These are not mere words in the case of the pact of the America! 
[hat is an expression of reality which has been demonstrated by clos 
association for 150 years. And the ingredient which makes the Ri 
^act a dependable reality is the fact of confidence which is base 
Lpon 150 years of peaceful association. 

And so it is that groups of countries have sought to augment th 
Fords of the United Nations Charter with the essential element c 
sonfidence based upon long historic association. 

That is true of the British Commonwealth of Nations. It is true c 
he nations which are bound together by the North Atlantic Treaty 

The North Atlantic Treaty is based upon the expressed determine 
ion of their peoples to safeguard the freedom, common heritage, an 
ivilization of their peoples, founded on the principles of democracy 
odividual liberty, and the rule of law. 

And those words, again, are not just ink on paper. Those wore 
,re the expression of a reality which has been demonstrated ov< 
aany generations and which are bound not by ink, but by blood whic 
Las been shed in protecting that common heritage. 

It is suggested that this North Atlantic Treaty is a cause of divisioi 
't is clearly evident that history has revealed that the coming int 
loser association of the Western nations is not a cause of disunity 
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that that was preceded by the Communists’ armed efforts to overthrow 
the lawful government of Greece 1 and by the forceable coup d’eta 
whereby the Czech Government was overthrown and a Communis 
government installed in its place. 2 

Then 1 recall that there was the blockade of Berlin, 3 which brought 
war very close to Europe. 

And it was during that period that the idea of strengthening th 
Brussels Pact by bringing in the United States, Canada, and othe 
countries first was conceived, and that treaty, the North Atlanti 
Treaty, was then realized in 1949. 

Even then, however, it was not thought to be necessary to imph 
ment that treaty with any large military organization. 

I recall that 1 was in the U. S. Senate at the time of the ratificatio] 
of that treaty, and we did not think it would be necessary actuall; 
to implement any large military organization under the Atlanti 
Treaty. 

But then came the armed aggression in Korea, in June 1950, fol 
lowed by the Chinese Communist aggression of November 1950. 4 

And these events created fear to such a degree that it seemed neces 
sary to build a sufficient strength in Europe to create a respectabl 
balance of power. 

Genera] Eisenhower came over at the end of December 1950 to b 
the Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers, and under his inspira 
fcion there was developed military strength in Europe. 

Now that there is at least a reasonable defensible posture in sight 
that expense is being leveled off. 

I think it would be very difficult for any impartial observer t 
say that the North Atlantic Treaty or the organizations under it hav 
created the division of Europe. It has been responsive to a divisioj 
of Europe which already existed and the danger of which was ac 
centuated by such, events as I have outlined. 

The Soviet Foreign Minister has asked us to study and analyze th 
precise words and drafting of his project. I must say in all franknes 
that I am not interested in the words. 

1 could, heap this table high with past words that are just as fin 
as the human hand and mind can pen. I have referred to some o 
them this afternoon. 

What I ask is, will these words bring with them confidence? Th 
words already exist; they exist in the United Nations Charter. 

They have existed in many other documents. 

The essence is not the words but whether in fact the proposal wi 
bring a confidence which will end the disunity of Europe. 
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to be our wish, because the lack of that has cost us very- 
very heavily in the past. 

I have, however, grown skeptical of the possibility of so 
problems merely by repeating old words or inventing i 
I do not believe, myself, that the division of Europe, wh 
perately needs to be cured, can be cured by a formula oi 
believe there are some things which need to be done first. 

One of the things that needs to be done is to end the 
Germany. 

Here is a problem which is our own particular proble 
here on this table ; it is symbolized by the city in which we i 
yet we seem unable to even make that start in ending t 
of Europe. 


103. STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF SI 
FEBRUARY 16, 1954 1 

For about 2,000 years now there has been a figure in 
which symbolizes tragic futility. That was Sisyphus, who 
to the Greek story, was given the task of rolling a great s 
the top of a hill. Each time when, after great struggle an 
the stone was just at the brow of the hill, some evil force : 
itself and pushed the stone down. So poor Sisyphus had 1 
task over again. 

I suspect that for the next 2,000 years the story of Sis 
be forgotten, when generation after generation is told the 
tragic story, of the Austrian State Treaty. Austria was 
its independence 11 years ago. When our forces moved ii: 
9 years ago they announced that they were there only i 
Now, year after year has gone by, when we have repea 
almost at the point of concluding an Austrian State T: 
always some evil force manifests itself and pushes the t] 
again. So we have to start again from the bottom of the 
is again the tragedy being repeated here today. 

X recall that when we were in Moscow in 1947, 2 7 years ag 
trian State Treaty was almost concluded as the result oJ 
which the Deputies had been carrying on in London some 
previously, and we thought then that an Austrian State r J 
in sight. 
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in 1949 1 it was so near to completion that it seemed that the Deputie: 
could conclude it within a few days. 

Then began again the series of efforts, and first one excuse afte: 
another one was brought forward — Yugoslavia, Trieste, the Sovie 
claim for payment for the dried peas, and finally, when no mor< 
excuses could be thought of, the Soviet Union suddenly realized tha 
it was wrong to work on the treaty at all through deputies and tha 
it all had been a great mistake that the task had been referred t< 
deputies for some 4 years, and, therefore, the whole task had to b< 
withdrawn from the deputies and had to be negotiated through diplo 
matic channels. 

Now, when we came here with real hope that the Austrian Stab 
Treaty could at last be concluded, we were completely taken by sur 
prise to find major new proposals put forward by the Soviet Union 

The most serious of those proposals, because it cuts the heart ou 
of the treaty, is that providing for an indefinite perpetuation of armec 
forces of alien nations on the territory of the Austrian State. 

It is suggested that the reason is, or one of the reasons is, the fac 
that a European Defense Community is proposed. 

As I recall, the Edc treaty was signed in May 1952. 2 I do no 
believe that even the Soviet Foreign Minister would claim that thi 
treaty signed in May 1952 explains the failure for the 3 preceding 
years to conclude an Austrian State Treaty. 

And if the European Defense Community Treat};' of May 1952 wai 
an obstacle to the removal of Soviet troops from Austria, it is indeec 
surprising and hardly explained why that was kept such a clos< 
secret for 2 years, to be sprung on us here just a day or two ago. 

It was indeed a rather cruel performance, if in fact that event o 
2 years ago completely undermined the proposed Austrian Stab 
Treaty, that no inkling of that should be given during this 2-yea: 
period. Indeed, that is so incredible that, in the light of all that hai 
transpired during the past 9 years, we must conclude that all we ar« 
faced by is another pretext, another excuse, for not carrying out th< 
solemn pledge which assured that Austria would, as quickly as pos 
sible, be given its independence as a sovereign state. 

It is not at all clear to me as to what the relationship is of Sovie 
troops in Austria to the alleged reasons. 

It is said that there is evidence of the development toward ai 
Anschluss. And presumably the Soviet troops are to be there to pre 
vent that. 

The evidence of movement toward an Anschluss is reported by tb 
Soviet Foreign Minister as being found in certain Austrian periodi 
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But on the basis of the reasons given, it would seen 
have a great role indeed in controlling the thinking, th 
the news — perhaps the social order — of the Austrians 
sovereign state. 

What are these troops to do? The Soviet Foreign I 
they are not occupation troops. They certainly, as I 
occupy part of Austria. They are there to stop Ansc 
it is said, is rearing its ugly head because it is referred i 
tions which, presumably, then these troops would suppi 

And there is some evidence, it is said, that in some bu 
they are thinking of economic ties with Germany. Are 
to have the responsibility of controlling the economic, th 
life, of Austria? What are they to do there to stop th 
All of that is very obscure to me. 

Another reason given — and to me that is the most cu 
is that the United States, it is said, has a hundred bases 

Well, let me say first that none of those bases are under 
there is no Edc. 

And furthermore, it strikes me as extremely curious 
because the United States has a hundred bases in Eure 
it must be compelled to have one more in Austria. 

I think that the Soviet Foreign Minister will under! 
is at least excusable if we think, and if much of the wor 
that what is actually under way here is another illust: 
unwillingness of the Soviet Union actually to restore 
dom and independence in any area where it has once g< 
through the use of its army or otherwise. 

The interpretation is forced upon us by the otherwise 
amendments proposed and the lack of any valid justificat 
That is really the tragic aspect of this affair. It thro 
light upon other problems as well. 

The Soviet Foreign Minister referred to the question oi 
neutralization of Austria and indicated that I had agreed 
not strongly opposed to, the Soviet position in that resp 
that the Soviet Foreign Minister must have misundersto< 
haps I did not make my position sufficiently clear. 

What I have said, as shown by my notes, is this: 

“A neutral status is an honorable status if it is volim 
by a nation. . . . Under the Austrian State Treaty 
drafted, Austria would be free to choose for herself to 
nation. . . . Certainly, the United States would 1 
Austria’s choice in this respect.” 1 
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hjeeted to. Article 1 says that “the Allied and Associated Powei 
('cognize that Austria is reestablished as a sovereign, independent an 
lenux*. ratio State.” The essence of sovereignty is to be able to oxeliid 
rom your country the armed forces of other nations, if you do nc 
vant them; and also the essence of sovereignty is to be able to mat 
lopendable alliances with other nations, if you so wish. We believ 
hat Austria, should have both of these rights, and it is precisely hot 
>f these rights which, would he denied by the amendments propose 
>y the Soviet Union. They would, in effect, nullify the provision 
>f article 1 which 1 have read, and would equally nullify the prov: 
ions of article 2, which says that the “Allied and Associated Powei 
. . will respect the independence and the territorial integrity c 
Austria.” 

As 1 have said here, the United States does not itself maintain an 
/rmed forces upon the territory of any other sovereign state except a 
ts expressed request and desire, and only as it so desires. We believ 
hat that sound system should he applied to Austria. 

We are not disposed to go along with a treaty which ini] loses upo 
Austria a fundamental, basic impairment of the sovereign right 
vhich ostensibly, in the first, articles of the treaty, we give to Austria 
■nd then, in later articles, we entirely take away. 

Thus, the treaty would, in effect, become a fraud, offering sovei 
ignty and territorial integrity by the first and second articles, an 
aking them away by article 4-/m* and article 33. 1 * 

I beg that the Soviet Foreign Minister will permit this treaty t 
>o promptly signed, as he professes he would like to have it signet 
>y allowing the treaty to be a genuine treaty for the sovereignty an 
ndepondence of Austria. 


104. STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
FEBRUARY 17, 1954 s 

I will comment on the observations made by the Soviet Foreig 
Minister. 3 

lie supports his proposal for troop withdrawal in Fast and Wes 
iermany on the basis that this would give satisfaction to the Genua 
>oople. 

1 am sure lie. can speak with authority as far as the Fastern Zone 
:oneerned; l doubt whether he can speak with the same authorit 
;.s far a.s the Western Zone is concerned. 
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siderable concern if these troops were withdrawn, given 
which exists in the East. 

Therefore, I am afraid that, while the proposal mig' 
faction in the Eastern Zone, it would not give satisfy 
Western Zone. 

If the Soviet Union is eager to give people satisfact 
withdrawals, I would suggest that a good place to begii 
Austria, where there is no question but what all the p 
desire all the troops to be withdrawn. There we are 
chance to give satisfaction. The Soviet delegation migh 
consideration to that matter and perhaps indicate the: 
of the Austrian State Treaty when we take that \ 
afternoon. 

There is, however, a reason more fundamental than a] 
dicated so far why the United States does not feel itself a 
the Soviet proposal which is entitled, “On insuring 1 
curity.” 1 That is the paper which calls for the final v 
forces. 

What the Soviet Union asks the Western Powers to do 
in the name of European security, is what we did under v( 
circumstances in Korea immediately preceding 1950. Ot 
in that case did not produce security; it produced war. 

Korea, like Germany, was divided. Korea, like G 
divided under conditions so that roughly two-thirds o 
occupied by Western forces and the other third occupiec 
Western forces. 

The analogy is closer because the indigenous forces in ] 
like the forces in Eastern Germany, were highly organized 
whereas those in Southern Korea and in Western Germa 
police forces. 

Mr. Molotov has questioned Mr. Eden's [Mr. Bidault\ 
with reference to the East German military personnel. 2 
States has very reliable information to reveal that the ! 
military personnel now total 140,200 men under arms, 
her 100,000 are in the ground forces with an additional 2 
in security formations. There are seven organized divis 
three are mechanized. Air forces constitute 60 jet fig! 
and trained by 5,000 effectives. These forces are coi 
ex-officers of the Nazi Wehrmacht and of the SS. They i 
to 100,000 East German police. 

I can assure the Soviet Foreign Minister that there is : 
parable in West Germany. 

^ • e I- „ _ 


situation in Germany is thus comparable to the situation which 
1 in Korea prior to 1947. Up to that time the United States 
5 own armed forces in South Korea; and there was peace. The 
1 States took its troops out of South Korea in 1949, and in 1950 
a’ as war. 

5 not necessary at this point to indulge in argument as to just 
the responsibility for that war lay. No one can dispute the 
•cts: First, that the United States troops were taken out; and, 
liately following that, there was war. 

refore, I am sun 1 , that Mr. Molotov will understand, even if 
■S not agree with, our state of mind, when we say that we are 
skeptical of a proposal put forward in the name of peace which 
es our following the same course of action which, under remark- 
imilar circumstances, in fact led to war. 

; to fly in the face of the teachings of history, and indeed of ele- 
1 reasoning, to seek peace by continuing the disunity of a people 
re bound together by sentiments of patriotism and by ethnic 

way to get peace and promote peace in Europe is not simply to 
of various devices whereby we can mitigate the dangers of a 
ted Germany. We should seek a united Germany, 
t is why I regret, that in this topic of item 2 the Soviet Union 
ttcn lost in its great grandiose scheme, piling words upon words, 
has left the central problem, which is the peaceful unification 
■many. 

> not an accident that the three Western Ministers, under this 
l, have concentrated their attention on the problem of Ger- 
und the creation of a united Germany through free elections. It 
ituse wo believe that this goes to the heart of the problem of 
t.y for Europe. 

are also convinced that a united Germany should be allowed 
relop along peaceful lines of its own choosing. A Germany 
is coerced, which is told what it cannot do, is a Germany which 
t surely will follow the same course that was followed by the 
my winch succeeded the Treaty of Versailles. There the ro- 
rms which were imposed wore the very thing that enabled the 
:u i nationalists to come to power. 

refore, our second point is that Germany must be allowed to 
* her inclinations so long as these are peaceful and compatible 
he security of the rest of us. Since, in fact, Germany wishes 
oeiate herself with the Western countries of Europe, it is es- 
l to peace that she be allowed to do so. If she had wished to 
ate herself with the powers of Eastern Europe, we would not 
vanted to force 1 her otherwise. The main point is that we should 
.tempt to apply such a coercion to Germans that they will not 
nit Germany is an independent sovereign state. In that way, 
at, lies great danger. 
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It is a fact, which all of tis who really want peace shot 
welcome, that- certainly the greater part of the German 
adopt a course which will end, for at least 50 years, ant 
for all time, a distinctively national army, and equally cm 
man general staff. The fact that the Germans want to do 
us a unique opportunity to go to meet them, and to consol 
present will. That will may not always be with us. If to 
ject that will of the German people which goes in the d 
peace, if we try to substitute provisions which will be"forcib] 
upon Germany, if we perpetuate the division of Germany, if 
limitation and controls of the nature of the Versailles troa 
say, we would be accepting a heavy responsibility before h 


105. CONCLUSION OF THE . BERLIN CONFERENCE 
nique by the Foreign Ministers of the United States, i 
Kingdom, France, and the Soviet Union, February 
(Excerpt) 1 


The four Ministers have had a full exchange of views on tl 
question, on the problems of European security, and on th 
question. They were unable to reach agreement upon thes 


106. CONCLUSION OF THE BERLIN CONFERENCE 
nique by the Foreign Ministers of the United States, t 
Kingdom, and France, February 19, 1954 2 

The major problem facing the Berlin conference wa 
Germany. The three Western delegations urged that the 
tion of Germany should be achieved through free clectioi 
to the creation of an all-German Government with whic 
treaty could be concluded. They put forward a practical p 
end. 3 Their proposals were not accepted by the Soviet < 
even as a basis for discussion, and they were forced to the 
that the Soviet Government is not now ready to permi 
German elections, or to abandon its control over Eastern 
The three Western Governments will continue their 
achieve German reunification in freedom and by peace! 
In the meantime, they have suggested certain measures w' 


mru'Mwui-ir. i'uuum iMiuuj qucsbiuns wiui me OOVieu Xllgll ^OXIl- 

nissioner. 1 As regards Berlin, the three Governments reaffirm theii 
ibidiug interest, in the security of the city as expressed in the Tri- 
partite. .Declaration of May 27, 1952. 2 They will do all in theii 
>o\ver to improve conditions in Berlin and to promote the economic 
velfare of the city. 

The three Western Ministers did their utmost to secure agreemeni 
upon the Austrian Stale Treaty. They accepted the Soviet versior 
>f all the n^naining disagreed articles. 3 The Austrian Foreign Minister 
who was present at. all the discussions on this question, declarer 
himself ready to sign the treaty in this form. 4 * * 7 The Soviet For eigr 
Minister, however, insisted upon adding new provisions to the treaty. 
The effect of these would have been to leave foreign troops in Austria 
for an indefinite period after the entry into force of the treaty, anc 
to impair Austria’s right to play her full part in international life 

The treaty could therefore not be concluded in Berlin, despite ai 
Austrian offer accepted by the Western Ministers, that troops of tin 
Four Bowers should remain in Austria until the 30th of June 1955. 
The three Governments are prepared to continue their efforts t< 
conclude the Austrian State Treaty, but progress depends on th< 
Soviet Union modifying its attitude. Meanwhile, they will continue 
to seek every means of lightening the burden of occupation on Austria 

The three Governments remain ready to take advantage of air 
further opportunity which may arise to promote, by renewal of tb 
contacts established at. Berlin or by other means, a solution of tb 
German and Austrian problems. 

The throe Ministers explained and reaffirmed the purely defensiv 
character of Western security arrangements. 

Offers were made to discuss how the undertakings which already 
protect, (he Soviet Union against aggression could be reinforced. 
Tlic^ Soviet delegation ma.de no response to these offers. Their owj 
proposals would have involved the dissolution of the Western securit; 
system, while the military power of the Soviet bloc in Europe remains 
intact." The Three Bowers do not. intend to be deflected from thei 
efforts to develop the system of defense on which their survive 
depends. 

(for the text of Secretary Dulles' report of February 24, 1954 , on th 
Berlin Conference , see supra, pp. 85-90 . | 


1 See Mr. Kden’s si element of Fob. 18, 1954; ibid., pp. 128-130. 

- Supra, pp. I 197 1198. 

3 See Fora yu Ministers Meeting . . . , pp. 234-235. 

* See Dr. Fh'l’s statement, of Feb. 10, .1 9f> 4 ; ibid., pp. 200 202. 

« See ibid., pp. 239 2-10. 

0 See Dr. Fii’l’s statement of Fob. 18, 1954; ibid.,p. 207. 

7 Set* M. Bitiault’s statement of Feb. 15, 1954; ibid., pp. 104 -170. 

H See the t wo proposals math*, by the. Soviet Union, Feb. 10, 1954; ibid., pt 
230 232. 
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H. NEGOTIATIONS REGARDING GERMAN 
TRIA 9 AND EUROPEAN SECURITY , 1954 - 


107. NOTE FROM THE AMERICAN EMBASSY AT 
TO THE SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTRY, MAY 7, 

The United States Government has consulted the I 
French Governments and the other interested governme; 
particular those of the North Atlantic Treaty Organ: 
those aspects of the problem of European security which 
discussed by the four Foreign Ministers at Berlin and to 
Soviet Government again drew attention in its note of Mi 

The United States Government has long been strivi 
uni versal reduction of armaments, to include the pro 
atomic and other weapons of mass destruction and the 
atomic energy. In the United Nations Atomic Energy C 
the United Nations Commission on Conventional Armai 
subsequently in the United Nations Disarmament Comn 
United States Government has worked to secure internati 
ment on disarmament and to put an end to the competitic 
ments which is imposing such a burden upon the peo] 
world. Such agreement can only be reached by progr 
balanced disarmament with effective safeguards which 
move the dangers of aggression from any quarter. The Un 
Government is determined to do everything in its power 
a successful conclusion the conversations started as a resu 
dent Eisenhower’s initiative 3 as well as the disarmamei 
tions which will shortly begin again in the United Nations, 
that the Soviet Government will make a constructive c< 
to the solution of these problems. 

If these negotiations are to succeed, a sense of security 
dence must first be established. It is in this light that 
States Government has again carefully studied the Sovie 
on European security first put forward in Berlin 5 and no 
in the Soviet Government’s note. In these the Soviet G 
does not attempt to remove the actual causes of Europe 
Instead it proposes a new collective security treaty which i 
based on the neutralization and continued division of Geri 
leaving unchanged the Soviet Government’s close political 
and military control over the countries of Eastern Eur 
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wen when amended to permit United States participation, do ik 
provide any foundation for genuine security. 

The addition to the United Nations of such an organization as thi 
proposed by the Soviet Government, embracing the Soviet Union, th 
United States and all European countries would contribute nothin 
bo what is already a world-wide security organization. It would nc 
inly be useless but also dangerous because it would inevitably ten 
bo destroy the authority of the United Nations. The United State 
Government cannot therefore accept the Soviet proposal. Collects 
security would best be safeguarded if the Soviet Government woul 
permit the United Nations to function as the Charter intended. 

The Soviet Government has also suggested that its propose 
Gollective Security Pact should be accompanied by an extension c 
bhe Atlantic Pact through the adherence of the Soviet Union to th 
North Atlantic Treaty. 1 It is unnecessary to emphasize the con 
pletely unreal character of such a suggestion. It is contrary to tb 
ray principles on which tiie defense system and the security of th 
Western Nations depend. These nations have bound themselves b 
dose ties of mutual confidence. The North Atlantic Treaty Orgar 
.zation, which is much more than a purely military arrangement, i 
bunded on the principle of individual liberty and the rule of lav 
rile means of defense of its members have been pooled to provid 
collectively the security which they cannot attain individually, in th 
'ace of the military preponderance which the Soviet Union has attaine 
n Europe since i 945 and of the westward expansion of a politico 
economic and military system subject to its sole control. The Nort 
Atlantic Treaty Organization is wholly defensive. There is free an 
’ull exchange of information between all its members. All its decision 
ire taken by unanimous consent. The Soviet Union as a member c 
;he organization would therefore be in a position to veto ever; 
lecision. None of the member states is prepared to allow their join 
lefense system to be disrupted in this way. 

European and world security will not be promoted by the disruptio: 
)f defensive associations of like-minded states and the substitution c 
lew illusory security organizations. The United States Governmen 
'emains convinced that the only way to remove the sense of insecurit; 
vhich weighs on the world is through step-by-step solutions of indi 
ridual problems. It does not believe that a lasting settlement ca 
ie achieved by erecting a new fagadc of security behind which th 
‘undamental difficulties and divisions remain unchanged. 

With these thoughts in mind, the Western Powers at Berlin advc 

‘fitprl ft. nlnn wlviVh won Id Tiswa A.rvn sti tn t Arl ft. first sto.n towards th 


existing agreements. 1 2 The Soviet Government refused also to cor 
sider these proposals. The Western Powers offered to accept th 
Soviet text of every unagreed article of the Austrian State Treaty 
But the Soviet Government, far from agreeing to sign on its ow 
berms, attached new and unacceptable conditions which would hav 
totally changed the treaty from one of freedom and independence t 
me of indefinite occupation by foreign troops. 

The Soviet Government has repeated the criticisms it made a 
Berlin about plans for a European Defense Community. 3 Th 
United States Government has already stated its views on this subject 
[t is quite untrue to suggest that the present plans which are c 
.imited scope are responsible for the division of Europe or aggravat 
the risk of war. The division of Europe was brought about by th 
Soviet Government, and its refusal to contemplate the reunificatio 
)f Germany on the basis of free elections is one of the elements tha 
serves to perpetuate this division. In these circumstances th 
Federal Republic of Germany cannot be allowed to remain withou 
my means of defense when the Eastern Zone of Germany, as it 
eaders openly acknowledge, possesses substantial armed forces. Th 
United States Government considers that the best and safest way fo 
ill concerned to solve the problem of a German contribution to defens 
s within the framework of an association which by its very natur 
vould prevent Germany from taking any individual armed action. 

The United States Government remains convinced of the urgen 
reed to improve relations between states and to ensure mutus 
security. It suggests that progress could best be made toward th 
dimination of the sources of international tension if the Soviet Govern 
nent would give concrete evidence of its good intentions by joinin 
vith the Governments of France, the United Kingdom and th 
United States in (1) finding a speedy settlement of the Austria: 
question that will restore to Austria its full sovereignty and inde 
Dendence; (2) seeking a lasting and acceptable solution of the Germaj 
problem; (3) reaching early agreement on general, progressive, bal 
meed, and supervised disarmament: such agreement should specifi 
sally include the prohibition of atomic and other weapons of mas 
lestruction and the control of atomic energy under adequate safe 
^uard; (4) working for solutions of the most pressing problems in th 
Far East at the Geneva conference; (5) conforming their behavior i) 
}he United Nations to the principles of the Charter and so enabling 
;he United Nations to fulfill its true role as an effective organizatioj 
or collective security. 


1 See Fc reign Ministers Meeting: Berlin Discussions , pp. 152, 168-169. 

2 See the United States proposal of Feb. 14, 1954; ibid., pp. 234-235. 

8 Mr. Molotov’s statements of Feb. 1 and ?, 1954; ibid., pp. 134-138, 1 42-141 
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OTE FROM THE AMERICAN EMBASSY AT MOSCOW 
HE SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTRY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1954 1 

United States Government, in consultation with the British 
ench Governments, with the other Nato Governments and also 
he Austrian and German Federal Governments, has studied 
lose attention the Soviet Government's note of July 24 2 and 
communication of August 4. 3 

lese communications the Soviet Government has repeated its 
als which were fully discussed at the Berlin Conference. 4 The 
States Government attaches great importance to European 
y but it cannot be usefully discussed unless the fundamental 
bs of all the parties concerned are safeguarded. Security in 
t cannot be brought about by the signature of a general treaty 
kind proposed by the Soviet Government. It will only result 
he solution of concrete problems, of which the most pressing 
>se of Germany and Austria. 

United States Government notes that the Soviet Government 
;ain alleged that Nato constitutes an “aggressive military 
ig”. The aims of Nato are purely defensive and are in entire 
nity with the Charter of the United Nations. It was set up 
3le the western democracies to defend themselves against the 
created by the establishment since 1945 of a heavily armed 
grouping in Eastern Europe. It now forms a free association 
minded states, with other than purely military ties. There can 
juestion either of modifying or abandoning this conception, 
association of the German Federal Republic with other peace- 
states of Western Europe in a defensive system, long after the 
ig of Eastern Germany, far from constituting a threat to 
ian security, is intended to prevent any nation from having 
ldent recourse to the threat or use of force. This is the best 
tee for the security of all Germany's neighbors, of Germany 
and of Europe as a whole. 

her in its note of July 24 nor in its oral communication of 
, 4 has the Soviet Government made any new proposals for a 
a of the German problem. Under the proposed Soviet security 
the present division of Germany would be maintained contrary 
rrofound desire of the German people. The U.S. Government, 
3 tlier hand, believes that Germany must be re-united in freedom 
earliest possible moment and that this can only be achieved 
ding free elections throughout Germany under international 
.sion. The U.S. Government remains prepared to negotiate 
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The simplest step towards the promotion of Europe* 
remains, however, an early settlement of the Austrian qu 
this connection the U.S. Government must once again e 
view that conclusion of an Austrian treaty should not, as p 
the Soviet Government, be dependent upon an all-Europ 
ment, upon a German peace treaty, or upon any other matt 
ous to the Austrian treaty. At Berlin the U.S. Governnu 
contingent upon prompt Soviet acceptance, to accept 
text of all the previously unagreed articles in the Aus 
treaty. 1 The U.S. Government is prepared to renew that 
If the Soviet Government will sign the treaty in these tei 
ment could thus be reached at once to restore to Austria t 
and independence which have been promised to her since 1 

Agreement on the question of disarmament would m 
help to create the necessary atmosphere in which the 3 
European security could usefully be discussed. The U.S 
ment seeks the abolition of the use, possession and manufa 
atomic, hydrogen and other weapons of mass destructior 
system which would include provisions for simultaneous 
reductions in conventional armaments and armed forces f 
be agreed, the whole program to be carried out in accordar 
agreed timetable and under effective supervision and contro 
the recent discussions in the U.N. subcommittee, the U.! 
ment put forward proposals which could have led to 
Although the Soviet Government was not then willing 1 
these proposals, the U.S. Government will continue t 
acceptable and effective agreement and hope that the Sovi 
ment will contribute to this end. 

These are the problems to which practical agreed solutio; 
found if there is to be genuine security in Europe. Fur 
national discussion of them would only be useful if there 
prospect of finding solutions than was revealed in the 
discussions at the Berlin Conference or than is now reve* 
latest Soviet communications. The U.S. Government rem 
mined to do all in its power to make progress on these pro 
hopes that the Soviet Government will contribute to sue 
by: (A) signing the Austrian state treaty with the Soviet 
previously unagreed articles, an offer made at the Berlin ( 
by the United States, United Kingdom, France and Austria 
United States Government now renews; (B) agreeing to fre 
on the basis proposed by the United States Government 
as the essential first step towards German reunification h 
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aspects of European security. The United States Governmer 
sincerely hopes that the disarmament discussions in the U.1S 
be brought to a successful conclusion. 


109. SUMMARY OF AUSTRIAN TREATY NEGOTIATIONS 
CEMBER 20, 1952-NOVEM.BER 19 , 1954: Report by the I 
States, the United Kingdom, and France to the Secretary-G< 
of the United Nations, November 19 , 1954 1 

On 20 December 1952, 2 the General Assembly of the Unite* 
tions, at its 409th plenary meeting, recalling the terms of the M 
Declaration of 1 November 1943, 3 whereby the Governmei 
the Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kir 
and the United States of America (joined later by France) 4 : 
nized that Austria should be re-established as a free and indepe 
State, expressed its concern that negotiations towards the cone 
of an Austrian Treaty which had been under way since 194 
failed to bring about the proposed objective. The Assembly, 
fore, addressed an earnest appeal to the Governments concen 
make a renewed and urgent effort to reach agreement on the 
of an Austrian Treaty with a view to an early termination < 
occupation of Austria and the full exercise by Austria of the j 
inherent in its sovereignty. The General Assembly also exp 
its hope that the solution of this problem would “ constitute t 
portant step towards the elimination of other areas of disagre 
and therefore towards the creation of conditions favourable i 
accomplishment of world peace.” 

2. The Governments of the United States, the United Kir 
and France have been working constantly since 1946 to obt* 
acceptable Austrian State Treaty. They consider that the tin 
now come to report to the General Assembly on the results 
efforts made since 1952 to implement the Assembly's resolutio 

3. In January 1953 the three Governments, in notes addressed 
Soviet Government, welcomed the Assembly's resolution am 
posed that a meeting of the Austrian Treaty Deputies bo held 
early date, for the purpose of concluding an Austrian Treaty. 6 
reply of the Soviet Government, dated 27 January 1953, state* 
the “Soviet Government considers it necessary to call atfcent 
the fact that both the raising of the Austrian question in the I 
Nations as well as the resolution adonted on this Question are ille 
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representatives of the four Powers on the Austrian questi 
that the Governments of the United States, the Unit- 
and France were prepared to withdraw their proposal 
breviated Treaty” 1 and to negotiate on the basis of the 
Treaty which had been the subject of the earlier abortive 
The three Governments felt it inappropriate to impose pric 
as proposed by the Soviet Government, regarding the 
new discussions. Nevertheless the three Government 
their readiness to discuss any proposition which would 
end of the occupation. The Soviet Government contini 
ings of the Deputies on 6 and 9 February 1953, to insist 
Conditions previously stipulated and declined to negot 
stance. They declined an invitation to a meeting of 
Deputies on 27 May 1953 on the pretext that such a 
which over 260 had already been held) could be called 
Council of Foreign Ministers. 2 * The three Western Dej: 
this and reiterated that they were prepared to accept 
in terms which would ensure Austria's political and ec< 
pendence. 8 On 11 June 1953, the three Governments 
the USSR to state what kind of an Austrian settlemen 
pared to conclude. 4 The Soviet Government ignored this 
again limited itself to a demand for withdrawal of the ‘ 
Treaty”. The Soviet Government also, in notes addr 
three Governments on 4 August, 5 stated that “a possifc 
solution of the German problem could also facilitate 
of the Austrian question,” thus apparently suggesting 
an Austrian Treaty must be deferred until other unrelatc 
had been met, a proposition which the three Goveri 
bound to oppose. On 17 August they invited the USSE 
meeting of the Treaty Deputies, scheduled for 31 Aug 
dared their preparedness not to introduce the abbrevi 
for consideration on the understanding that no extra 
would be raised. 6 The Soviet Government chose not t< 
meeting. In late November 1953 the three Powers made 
attempt to persuade the Soviet Government to join a 
the Austrian problem, offering to do so in a Foreign M 
ference, or in a Deputies meeting, or, if the Soviet 
should prefer, to give prompt and careful consideration t 


1 It will be recalled that in 1952 the Governments of the Unii 

United Kingdom and France, finding the Soviet Government urn 

plete the work carried out on the Austrian State Treaty since 194 

very brief draft treaty which eliminated the unsettled questions 
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proposals made through diplomatic channels. This invitation re 
named unanswered. 1 

L It was not until the meeting of the four Foreign Ministers h 
Berlin, between 25 January and 18 February 1954, that negotiation 
were resumed on the Austrian Treaty. 2 The Austrian Foreigi 
Minister participated in these discussions. He declared Austria* 
readiness to pay, if necessary to achieve freedom, the price impose* 
jy the Treaty, including surrender to the Soviet Union of most o 
Austria’s petroleum resources in addition to other assets. He ap 
pealed, however, for alleviation of the burdens of the Treaty, espe 
dally of article 35, and particularly asked that Austria should h 
illowcd to pay the Soviet Union $150 million in goods instead o 
sash. 3 

5. The Soviet Foreign Minister granted this latter request but a 
mce made fresh stipulations. The main ones were: 

(I) That the withdrawal of occupation troops stationed on thi 
territory of the respective Zones of Austria should be post 
poned pending the conclusion of a Peace Treaty witl 
Germany. (At the same time, it was proposed that al 
Allied troops should be withdrawn from Vienna). 

(II) That Austria should undertake not to enter into any coalitior 
or military alliance directed against any Power which par tic 
ipated with its armed forces in the war against German] 
and in the liberation of Austria . 4 

b The Austrian Government and the three Governments objectec 
;o the proposals of the Soviet Government, which would make th< 
sonclusion of an Austrian Treaty dependent on the unconnectec 
problem of a settlement in Germany and impose the burden of con 
aimed foreign occupation on the Austrian people for an indefinih 
iiture. They also pointed out that the second proposal containec 
conditions which had both military and non-military implications anc 
should not be imposed on any sovereign State. They considered tliai 
Austria should be free to decide her own international relations ii 
iccordance with the United Nations Charter. The Austrian Govern 
nerit gave assurances during the Conference that Austria would noi 
enter into any military alliance but also emphasized that they coulc 
xot accept, as a condition of reaching agreement upon the State Treaty 
hat occupation troops should remain in Austria until the signing oJ 
i German Peace Treaty. 

i 1 . In an effort to obtain agreement, the Governments of the Unitec 
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willingness to conclude the Treaty by accepting the versions of th 
unagreed articles supported by the USSR up to that time. 1 

8. The Austrian Government, as a final concession, offered, if it wer 
agreed by the four Governments, to accept an extension of the perio< 
for the withdrawal of occupation forces from Austria provided tha 
that extension was for a definite period and that such a concessioi 
would enable the Treaty to be concluded. They suggested that th 
date of withdrawal should be fixed at the latest at 30 June 1955. 2 

9. The Soviet Government proved unwilling to accept any of thes 
proposals. Accordingly, no Treaty could be concluded during th 
Berlin Conference. The three Governments, however, made clea 
their willingness to resume negotiations as soon as the Soviet Govern 
ment were prepared to agree to the restoration of Austrian sovereignty 
and independence, which would of necessity include the withdrawa 
of all foreign troops. 

10. Exchanges of correspondence since the Berlin Conference hav 
failed to indicate any change thus far in the Soviet attitude whicl 
would permit the withdrawal of all occupation forces and conclusio] 
of a Treaty. In a note of 7 May 1954, to the Soviet Government th 
Governments of the United States, the United Kingdom and Franc 
again urged conclusion of an Austrian Treaty as a means of eliminating 
sources of international tensions. 3 The Soviet Government, in j 
note of 12 August addressed to the Austrian Government, rejecte< 
the latter's proposal for a five-Power committee to consider alleviating 
Austria’s occupation burdens. 4 The Soviet Government instead sug 
gested convocation of a committee to examine the unresolved ques 
tions pertaining to the Austrian Treaty and other related questions 
but again referred to the Soviet proposals made at the Berlin Confer 
ence and failed to indicate a willingness to withdraw its troops fron 
Austria, a fundamental requirement for the restoration of Austria'! 
freedom and independence. On 10 September the three Westen 
Powers sent a further note to the USSR in which they renewed thei: 
offer made at Berlin in February to conclude the Treaty by accepting 
the versions of the unagreed articles supported by the USSR up t< 
that time. 6 The Austrian Government, in replying on 12 Octobe: 
bo the Soviet note of 12 August, said that it was prepared to participati 
in new treaty discussion but pointed out that the withdrawal of al 
occupation forces would he requisite to the conclusion of a Treaty. 6 

LI. The Soviet Government, in notes addressed to the Westeri 
Powers on 23 October, 7 ignored the offer contained in the Westerr 
rotes of 10 September to sign the Austrian Treaty but instead referrec 
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:ion of questions connected with the conclusion of a State 
These new notes also contained no indication of the 
Government’s willingness to withdraw its occupation troops 
.ustria which, as previously stressed by the Austrian Government 
e three Western Powers, is requisite to conclusion of an Austrian 

ic Governments of the United States, the United Kingdom and 
i deeply regret that their efforts to conclude a Treaty and to 
Austria its freedom and independence in compliance with the 
. Nations General Assembly resolution have been unavailing, 
ree Governments will continue to seek means whereby Austrian 
ndencc may be re-established and will continue to press for the 
b possible conclusion of a just and acceptable State Tree, tv. 
t progress depends upon the attitude of the Soviet Government. 


fOTE FROM THE AMERICAN EMBASSY AT MOSCOW 
THE SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTRY, NOVEMBER 29, 
l 1 


United States Government, in consultation with the French 
•itish Governments, with the other Nato Governments and with 
trman Federal Government, has considered the note of October 
diich the Soviet Government proposed a meeting of the Foreign 
ers of the four powers in November. 2 They have at the same 
n consultation with the interested governments, considered the 
Government’s note of November 13 proposing a conference 
lie question of creating a system of collective security in 
c.” 3 

United States Government is disappointed to find that, except 
uggestion for the hurried convocation of a European conference 
v ember 29, neither of tho Soviet notes contains any new pro- 
whether on Germany, Austria or European security, which 
t already been considered by the Western powers at the Berlin 
•once. 

Soviet note of November 13 is openly and explicitly aimed at 
ig or preventing the ratification of the Paris agreements. The 
l States Government for its part is resolved to bring the Paris 
lents 4 into force as soon as possible and they do not intend 
lefleotcd from this course. The United States Government does 
lieve that the cause of European security can be served by the 
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bo replace such associations by new organizations which would Ieav< 
fundamental divergencies unresolved and would thus constitute n< 
more than a deceptive facade. The United States is convinced tha 
the Paris agreements provide the ba,sis for the solution of some of th< 
most difficult problems confronting Europe and that far from making 
the question of European security more difficult to solve they wil 
serve its promotion and contribute to the cause of peace. 

The unity which is being built up in the west is far broader in it: 
scope and significance than a purely military alliance. The ns 
sociation of the western nations is based on their common oiviliza 
tion and traditions. The achievement of a close union in all fields i 
a deeply rooted aspiration of their peoples. It is a development o 
great importance in the history of Europe and is gaining in streugtl 
and purpose. By settling old rivalries and forming new ties it wil 
promote the cause of peace in a region which in the past has given birtl 
to so many wars. 

Since the end of the war rearmament in the countries of the Sovie 
Bloc, including the Soviet zone of Germany, has been centrally im 
posed, massive and unrestricted, thus compelling the western power 
to strengthen their common defense. Under the Paris agreements 
however, they have of their own free will accepted a system of con 
trols, limitations and prohibitions to be applied to their forces ar. < 
armaments. This system is designed to prevent airy member natioi 
from having independent recourse to the threat or use of force. 

As regards Germany, the United States Government has noted tha 
the Soviet Government states that a settlement of the German problen 
is of decisive importance for ensuring security in Europe. In pre 
vious notes, the United States Government has emphasized that fro 
all-German elections are the essential first step in the process of Ger 
man reunification in freedom. In its note of October 23 the Sovie 
Government has given no indication of its view on this point nor o 
its attitude towards the practical plan for the holding of early elec 
tions, which was put forward by the Governments of France, tl\ 
United States and the United Kingdom at the Berlin Conference 
Nor has the Soviet Government advanced specific alternative pro 
posals. 1 The United States Government awaits a precise indicatioi 
of any concrete proposal which the Soviet Government may now hav 
to make concerning both the timing and nature of the free all-Germai 
elections which are the essential first step for the re-establishment o 
a united Germany. 

As regards Austria, the United States Government can see n< 
justification for the continued denial to that country of the frecdon 
and independence promised her by the four powers in the Moscow 
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of the previously unagreed articles. 1 The Austrian Governmei! 
[or its part made it plain that it concurred in this view, and this re 
mains its position. There should therefore be no further obstacl 
in the way of the signature of the treaty and the termination of th 
occupation and the withdrawal of all foreign forces as prescribe' 
therein. The United States Government notes with disappointm.cn 
that the Soviet Government nonetheless propose a meeting at Vienn 
to “consider the remaining unsettled questions relating to the draf 
state treaty and other questions connected with the conclusion o 
this treaty. ” The United States Government is at a loss as to th 
nature of the questions referred to by the Soviet Government. I 
the Soviet Government wishes to furnish the necessary clarifications 
the United States Government suggests that this could appropriate!; 
be done in exchanges between the Ambassadors in Vienna. Mean 
while, the United States Government for its part reaffirms its desir 
as expressed in the note of September 10 2 to proceed as soon a 
possible to the signature of the Austrian State Treaty. 

The United States Government has on many occasions given proo 
of their desire to settle questions in dispute by negotiations conducte< 
in a spirit of mutual respect for the essential interests of all th 
participants. They remain convinced that this is the best way o 
promoting the cause of peace. This cause would be ill-served by i 
conference ending in failure. In order that negotiations may b 
undertaken with a reasonable prospect of success, they conside 
that a basis of agreement should have been carefully prepared ant 
established in advance. The essential basis for a useful conferenc 
whether on Germany, Austria or the remaining aspects of Europcai 
security does not, in their view, at present exist. 

In order to establish such a ba-sis and to deal with the foregoing 
questions in due order, the United States Government proposes tin 
following : 

(1) Agreement to sign the Austrian State Treaty; 

(2) Clarification by the Soviet Government of its position on th 
question of free elections in Germany which arc the essentia 
first steps to German reunification; 

(3) Exchanges through diplomatic channels on any other Europcai 
questions of common interest which might suitably be examine* 
at a later four-power meeting, in particular, questions relating t< 
European security; 

(4) A meeting of the four-power Ministers as soon as it shoul* 

j . l . .. j . • ... ...^1 A ~ ... .... .-1 
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111. DECLARATION BY THE GOVERNMENTS OF TH 

STATES, THE UNITED KINGDOM, AND FRANCE- 

1955 1 

For many years the Governments of the United Kir 
United States and France have sought to conclude an Am 
treaty. They have made ceaseless efforts thus to bring 
restoration of Austrian freedom and independence at 1 
possible moment. 

At the Berlin conference in 1954 the three government 
their readiness to sign the draft state treaty with the S 
of the previously unagreed articles. This would have 
the termination of the occupation and the withdrawal of 
troops within three months of the entry into force of the t] 
the Soviet Government declined and insisted on putth 
new and unacceptable conditions which would have infr 
trian sovereignty. 2 

The three governments have followed closely the reeenl 
between the Austrian Government and the Soviet Gove 
matters relating to the state treaty. From these excha 
pears that the Soviet Government may now have certai 
tions to offer regarding their policy toward Austria, in 
on the question of the independence and sovereignty of tl 
already provided for in the first five articles of the draft ti 
three governments trust that the decision of the Austria 
ment to accept the Soviet invitation to Moscow will resu 
clarifications. 

Questions relating to the conclusion of the state treaty 
cern to the governments of all four responsible powers, as w 
Austrian Government. The Governments of the United 
United States and France accordingly consider that if 
Government should offer proposals which hold clear proi 
restoration of freedom and independence to Austria, t 
appropriately be discussed by the four Ambassadors in Y 
the participation of the Austrian Government. 

It remains the earnest desire of the Governments of 
States, United Kingdom and France to conclude the stat 
soon as possible in conformity with principles which w( 
Austria's full freedom and independence. 


1 Department of State Bulletin , Apr. 18, 1955, pp. 647-648. 

2 See Foreign Ministers Meeting: Berlin Discussions, January 
18, 1954 (Department of State publication 5399; 1954), pp. 175-208 
and supra, doc. 106. 
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112. NOTE FROM THE AMERICAN EMBASSY AT MOSCOW T< 
THE SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTRY, APRIL 22, 1955 1 

The Government of the United States, in consultation with th 
British and French Governments, has considered the Soviet Govern 
Rent's note of April 19 2 proposing a conference of the Ministers o 
Foreign Affairs of the U.K., the Soviet Union, the U.S. and Franc* 
with Austrian representatives participating, in order to discuss th 
question of concluding a State Treaty for the reestablishment of a] 
independent democratic Austria and in order to sign that Treaty. 

The Government of the United States welcomes the Soviet Govern 
Rent's view that the possibility now exists of concluding the Austria: 
State Treaty. It would be pleased to participate at the earlies 
possible moment in a meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the fou 
powers together with the representatives of Austria in order to sig: 
the Treaty. 

From the information it has received regarding the exchange 
between the Austrian and Soviet Ministers in Moscow it is clear tha 
some preparatory work still remains to be done. Recalling th 
tripartite declaration of April 5, 3 it suggests that the Ambassador 
of the four powers in Vienna should meet at a very early date, wit) 
the participation of Austrian representatives, in order to examin 
the results of the exchanges in Moscow and to reach the necessar 
agreements for the early signature of the State Treaty by the Foreig] 
Ministers. It would therefore propose that the Ambassadors togethe 
with Austrian representatives should meet in Vienna on May 2. 

As soon as the necessary preparations have been completed, th 
earliest practicable date should then be set for the Foreign Minister 
to meet and sign the treaty. 

[For the text of the Austrian State Treaty of May 15, 1955, see supra 
pp. 643-675.] 


113 . STATEMENT AT A PRESS CONFERENCE BY THE SECRE 
TARY OF STATE, MAY 24, 1955 4 

At his news conference on May 24, Secretary Dulles was asked abo'h 
the policy of the 'United States with respect to neutrality , particularly a 
it would ajfect Germany. The Secretary replied: 

It is the view of the United States that a policy of neutrality ha 
no application to a country of the character of Germany. It is a. 
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are destined to play the role of a neutral country. Furth 
President Eisenhower has pointed out, the kind of neutra 
was discussed in terms of Austria is an armed neutrality, a 
no limit in the Austrian State Treaty 1 upon the size of th 
Army. I do not think that the German people or the So^ 
or the Western European people want to see applied to Ge 
concept of it being an independent state with an unlimited 


I. DISCUSSION OF THE PROBLEMS OF GE 
AND EUROPEAN SECURITY AT THE ( 
CONFERENCE OF HEADS OF GOVERi 
JULY 18-23, 1955 


114. NOTE FROM THE UNITED STATES, BRIT] 
FRENCH GOVERNMENTS TO THE SOVIET GOVE] 
MAY 10, 1955 2 

The Governments of France, the United Kingdom, and 
States believe that the time has now come for a new effort 
the great problems which confront us. We, therefore, 
Soviet Government to join with us in an effort to remove 
conflict between us. 

We recognize that the solution of these problems will tak 
patience. They will not be solved at a single meeting nor 
manner. Indeed, any effort to do so could set back re* 
toward their settlement. Accordingly, we think it would 
to try a new procedure for dealing with these problems. 

In view of their complexity and importance, our suggest 
these problems be approached in two stages. We think i 
fruitful to begin with a meeting of the Heads of Governme 
panied by then Foreign Ministers, for an exchange of viev 
limited time for which the Heads of Government could i 
would not undertake to agree upon substantive answers to 
difficulties facing the world. Such a meeting could, howevi 
a new impetus by establishing the basis for the detailed v 
will be required. 

For this purpose the Heads of Government could devote 

to fnrrrmlfl.tinp* thp issues to bp. wnrlrprl no nnrl tn a.o*rppina* n 
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This first stage would lay the foundation for the second stage i 
diich the problems would be examined in detail by such method* 
a-gans, and participants as it appears will be most fruitful accordin 
o the nature of the issues. This work should be started as soon a 
>racticable after the meeting of the Heads of Government. 

This procedure would facilitate the essential preparation an 
orderly negotiation most likely to bring about agreements by prc 
;ressive stages. The important thing is to begin the process prompt! 
,nd to pursue it with patience and determination. 

We hope that this proposal will commend itself to the Sovic 
Jnion as a useful basis for progress toward better relations be twee 
is. If the Soviet Union agrees that an early meeting of Heads c 
Government to explore such a program would be useful, we sugges 
hat our Foreign Ministers settle through diplomatic channels o 
►therwiso upon a time and place for such a meeting. The forth.com 
ng meeting of the Foreign Ministers at Vienna for the signing of th 
Austrian State Treaty 1 migh t provide an opportunity for preliminar 
iiscussion of this proposal. 

[For text of President Eisenhower’s address of July 15, 1955, see infn 
ip. 2005-2008 .] 


115. STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
JULY 19, 1955 (Excerpts) 2 


... I would say with reference to the official text [of Premie 
Bulganin’s statement of July 18, 1955 3 ] that it was delivered t 
he United States Delegation this morning. I had not received i 
vhen I started to speak. I have just received a copy of it since, an 
[ am prepared in a very preliminary way to touch on the matters a 
jO which Mr. Molotov indicates he would like to have the views c 
he United States Delegation. 


With respect to the policy of neutrality, the views of the Unite 
States have been made clear in connection with the proposed declare 
:ion of neutrality by the Austrian Government/ 1 There we indicate 
hat we were prepared to respect the free action of that country i 
adopting for themselves a policy of neutrality. However, W'e doul 
that a policy of so-called neutrality should be encouraged general!} 
because we believe in the principle of the United Nations Charte 

ytI-iiaIi in \ o f ll win/1 ui o ill i I it li»«Aii/Ilir otwio I.-- 1 1 iiVw\n rin fiAtio kilunii’ 
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the prevention and removal of threats to the peace. W< 
consider that neutrality is a quite unrealistic policy for, f< 
country of the large population and geographical location 
That was expressed very forcibly yesterday by M. Fai 
United States entirely agrees with that. I recall thai 
States tried neutrality in 1914 and in 1939 and we foun< 
a dangerous policy, not only for ourselves but for our f: 
recall that when the United Nations was originally f( 
were excluded from the founding countries all nation 
pursued a policy of neutrality in the Second World War. 


116. STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT, JULY 

(Excerpt) 2 


Now I would address myself, then, as others, to 
problem. I do not wish to go over the same ground that 
but I would like to talk a little bit about NATO as it w; 
as it has been organized, and as it has been administere 
little bit from the political sense, but also from the milits 
particularly like my friend, Marshal Zhukov, to listen 
what I have now to say. I have known him for a long 
knows that, speaking as soldier to soldier, I have ne\ 
single word that I did not believe to be the truth. 

In December of 1950, or January 1951, I returned 1 
the head of SHAPE, the forces that the NATO countries 
together into a single headquarters in Paris. I assure 
accepted that job — because I had been retired — I accef 
because I believed it to be a true agency for peace, 
have had enough of war and I would not have accepted tl 
had I conceived it to be. an organization getting ready r 
a war. 

One of the great problems then facing the Western wc 
many. Germany, if allowed to become a military vacuu 
to become again a fertile ground for the propagation of a 
be of the gravest danger. Now, admittedly, we were 
moment thinking of danger to the Soviet Union: we wer 
danger to Western Europe. 

Let us not forget that our Allied friend within a matte 

U r. n "L 1 „ I * -1.-1 T _ J 


activities ol every Western nation. I here is tree access to our 
centers of activity by all the press of the world. There is news 
ted about every main army camp, every great facility that we 
md this news goes all over the world. The scale of our military 
Ions in cur country is well known to everybody. 
r , within our country it is impossible for the Government, the 
dve Government, to declare war. It can be done only by the 
3 ss of the United States by free debate and vote. The only 
ion to this is when we ourselves are attacked with a full-scale 
y attack, as at Pearl Harbor, and then the reaction is merely 
‘ self-defense. 

r , the treaties that bind the NATO nations together 1 provide 
b aggression by any one of these nations, either among them- 
or against anyone else. The treaty is purely defensive, and if 
e of these nations attempts to act aggressively against any other, 
mediately moved against by all the remaining nations of NATO, 
tarily Germany, like all other nations in Western Europe, has 
l limits set upon its forces, and, I must point out, these limits are 
.urn limits as well as minimum limits. In no case are any parts 

forces allowed to Germany complete or whole within them- 
They are all intertwined with the forces of the other Western 

s, making it impossible for them to conduct any effective military 
ion of any kind by themselves. 

French colleagues can speak far better than can I about the 
upations of the French Parliament concerning all of the meas- 
ad all of the agreements under the treaty that would prevent 
my from ever getting into a position where it would be strong 
i again to attack France. 

r y besides all of these treaty provisions for making the breaking 
peace by any nation impossible, I want to make one observation 
the United States. The United States is a fairly important 
3r of NATO, and I can assure you that under no circumstances 
United States ever going to be a party bo aggressive war — 
t any nation. We believe in negotiation and friendly con- 
3, and the only way that we will ever go to war is when we are 
ed, as in our vital interests, in such a way that war would be 
ly alternative — and then it would have to be an alternative so 
ate that only war could eventuate. 

nips I have talked overly long about my point, but my point is 
If there is any tendency to delay urgent consideration of the 
:.n. of German reunification because of the unhappiness or fear 
united Germany in NATO, then so far as it is possible for the 
■ States to give the assurance of its pledged word, I say here 
>w: There is no need to fear that situation. . . . 

ity of Apr. 4, 1949, as am ended bv protocols of Oct. 17, 1951, and Oct. 23, 
ipra , pp. 812-815, 853-854, and 871-873. 
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117. STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF S 
JULY 20,1955 1 

Mr. Chairman, the United States Delegation is quite 
deal with the topic of European security, although in our 
topic of European security is inseparably connected with 
of the unification of Germany. There is perhaps a difFe 
has been developed between the basic viewpoint of the £ 
and that of the three Western nations in that, I thin] 
Western Powers here feel that the prolonged division < 
is in itself a threat to European security, whereas, I 
Soviet Delegation feels that the division of Germany a 
indefinitely prolonged without endangering Europea 
provided certain supplementary measures are taken of a 
they suggest. 

I think, at least from the standpoint of the United 5 
gation, that we would feel that any discussion of Europ 
would have to start out with an assertion that in our opt 
will not be very secure so long as a great nation like 
divided and, as far as we can judge, passionately seeks 

I am quite prepared to accept the apparent sincerity c 
conviction that the unification of Germany would not 
creased security but would bring it insecurity. I would 
the Soviet Delegation believe that we are equally since 
assert that we would only want to see German unification 
conditions which would in fact bring about increased seci 

I feel that there are two very sincere positions which i 
keep us apart, which could be perhaps drawn together 
see somewhat more clearly the basis for the Soviet feeli 
unification of Germany would endanger it. If, for e: 
Soviet Union feared that a unified Germany would meaj 
toward the east bases and military positions which en< 
that is a specific fear which we could understand, even th 
not agree with it. It is a specific fear with which we coul< 
in a practical way. If the Soviet Union felt that a unifi< 
would have a military potential which would lead it to 
military establishment beyond what was reasonable or wb 
the case otherwise, that again is a specific fear which, if 
the Soviet Union, we could grapple with in a practical w; 

Let me conclude, Mr. Chairman, by just saying this: 
that the prolonged division of a great nation like the Ge] 
must itself be a cause of insecurity. We believe that tl 
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muse of insecurity. We believe that the two possibilities of ins 
mrity can be dealt with at the same time, if we could understand mo 
dearly what the basis is of the apprehension of the Soviet Union. 


118. STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
JULY 20, 1955 1 

It would not, I think, be quite accurate to say, as I understood M 
Vfolotov to indicate, that there has not yet been any serious discussio 
>f the proposals put forward by the Head of Inis Delegation in h 
mportant opening statement of Monday. 2 Certainly I myself fo 
hat the observations which were made yesterday by Preside! 
Bisenhower constituted a very eloquent and clear comment upo 
me of the central proposals which had been made by Marshal Bu 
*anin in Jiis exposition of European security. Marshal Bulganin 
itatement indicated that it was the Soviet view that security won! 
)e increased if we could bring about a withdrawal of foreign trooj 
rom the territories of European states and re-establish in this respec 
i situation which existed prior to the Second World War. 

President Eisenhower, speaking with the authority which come 
10 1. merely from being at present the Constitutional Commander i 
lined' of the United States forces but with the added authority whir 
wines from his leadership of the Western portion of the eoalitio 
vhioh won the Second World War and the first Commander of NAT* 
n Europe, speaking in all three of those capacities, he expressed, tl 
ravy solemn and considered conclusion that the security of all of i 
s very greatly enhanced as there is an integration of forces of dilFeror 
lationalities into a single whole, which cannot effectively opera! 
dfensively without a unanimous conjunction of the wills of ind< 
)endcnt stab's, which in fact would be unobtainable. 

He indicated that the presence in the Federal Republic of German 
)f troops of the fore.es of the United Kingdom, of France, of Canada 
md of the United States integrated into any prospective future fora 
)f the Federal .Republic, of Germany would, in his opinion, constitul 
i gri'.at security for us all, and that it would not advance the seeurit 
)f any of us to revert to the situation in that respect which existe 
mmediately prior t.o the Second World War. 

Indeed, it- si'cms to me that the four of us here, who suffered s 
icrribly from the Second World War and the three other Govon 
nents here suffered more greatly than did the United States- tin 


security of all of us, and that the liquidation of NATO 
plated by the statement of Marshal Bulganin would 
promote security. 

And I would like to add a word about the Brussels Tre 
also would be liquidated under the Soviet proposal. ' 
States, like the Soviet Union, is not a party to the Brus 
but we believe that the integration of many of the actr 
member countries, which is one of the purposes of that 
result which is extremely valuable for the United States 
the Soviet Union, although neither of us are parties to tha 
although, naturally, I would not set myself up in any wa^ 
of the security of the Soviet Union. But I do make the an 
own feeling that it is a tremendous insurance against 
division and separation of Western European countries, * 
of Germany and France, out of which have grown the ag 
which President Eisenhower referred yesterday, and whi< 
the cause of many wars, the last two of which have been 
involving not only the immediate parties but all of us and i 
besides. 

I realize, of course, that organizations like the Nor 
Treaty Organization and the Brussels Treaty, like all g 
could theoretically at least be perverted to evil ends, althc 
that the inherent nature of these arrangements is such 
that highly unlikely. I also recognize that no great pow 
to have its security, or at least its peace, in part depende 
rangements with which it has no privity. These are all as 
problem which can be, and I think should be, considered b( 
the spirit which happily prevails here and which I hope wi 
"forward. 

Furthermore, there are certain aspects of the proposals ■ 
of the Soviet Delegation which, it seems to me, we could use 
For example, it is suggested that certain of the European s 
assume mutual commitments not to use armed force agai 
other. It is further suggested that they could assume ai 
to hold mutual consultations in case any differences or di 
among them which might constitute a threat to the mai: 
peace in Europe. Certainly such suggestions, together wit 
have been put forward in the last statement made by Mr. Mj 
those are the kinds of things I think we could usefully s 
try to evolve a system of European security which, on th 
will end the insecurity inherent in the continued division < 
and, on the other hand, permit that insecurity to be remo' 
creating new insecurities for any of us. 


1 Treaty of Mar. 17, 1948, as amended by the protocols of Oct. 23 
pp. 968-989. 

2 Not printed. 
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119. STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT* JULY 20, 1955 1 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Conference, as I listened t< 
my colleague, Premier Bulganin, 2 it seemed to me that the principa 
point of difference between the thinking of the Soviet Delegation anc 
the thinking of the United States Delegation is the urgency with whicl 
we view the need for a reunified Germany. 

The Soviet Delegation seems to believe that the organization of somu 
new and over-all pact, deferring for the moment any thought of re 
unifying Germany, would contribute to security. We believe tha 
the division of Germany of itself contributes to the insecurity o 
Europe, and that seems to us to be the principal point of difference 
between what he has just said to the Conference and what we believe 

Now I certainly would be the last to minimize the importance of th< 
over-all security of all Europe to the security of the world. Of cours< 
we agree to that, and I apologize for seeming to return to a question 
the reunification of Germany, which we discussed at such lengtl 
yesterday. But in our view these two matters are inseparable, and 
therefore, I cannot help bringing them back. So I feel — this is rm 
conviction — that to start this so-called security pact with this Con- 
ference, making no move toward starting the machinery or means 
for the reunifying of Germany, would appear to confirm instead o: 
deploring that division, and, consequently, as we attack the broadej 
question, which is of over-all security, it seems to me that we must 
from our viewpoint, attack the problem of how do we get German] 
back together. 

Now, whether it will take one step or two steps or three steps, ” 
admit my Soviet colleagues have studied it in greater detail than I 
but I am sure that it would be a great mistake for us not to set up th< 
machinery that proves once and for all that we confirm the necessity 
for so doing, and giving to some competent group or body the job o 
working out what needs to be done in order to bring this about. Anc 
I believe that until we do devise some such machinery we cannot b] 
mere words, or saying we believe in the eventual reunification o 
Germany— I do not believe we can satisfy the situation that from ou: 
viewpoint confronts us, this Conference, and the world. 

I think that is all I want to say at the moment because, I repeat, n< 
one could applaud more than does the American Delegation the earnes 
protestations of the Soviet Delegation that we seek peace through giv 
ing peace to all and not just to a part of this great world. 


1 The Geneva Conference of Heads of Government , July 18-88, 1955 (Departmen 
of State publication 6046; 1955), pp. 51-52. 

2 Remarks not printed. 


120. STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT, JULY 2 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have only a brief ob 
make [with respect to comments made, in turn, by Pre 
Prime Minister Eden, and Premier Bulganin concerning 
proposal on European security 1 2 3 ]. These ideas, of c< 
tremendous interest for all of us, and naturally each ol 
to study carefully the draft that the Soviet Delegation ha 
But I should like to say, for my part, I have talked in< 
think, to each member of the Delegation of the Sovi< 
which now we find differing from the other three of us on 
point in a suggestion. And I want to make clear I belt 
earnestly desirous of finding peace, as are we. 

The problem becomes how to find a bridge between tli 
viewpoints. 

Now, we have taken up matters that manifestly we ca 
in detail in this Conference. It's impossible, because we 
presumably, a number of other countries into a pact, a: 
have to be dealt with. 

I noted that in Premier Bulganin’s speech of the 15 
which I read with great interest, he pointed out that this 
could be only a beginning. But if we could here establish 
of conciliation and an effort to get along together, our I 
isters and other agencies that could be set up through 
them or by us, might solve some of these problems ai 
kind of bridge of which I speak. 

I believe we have come to the point with this subje< 
should ask our Foreign Ministers, can they suggest the 
chin ery that we would like to set up, or when they would li 
take a more detailed conference on these subjects of th 
of Germany and the community security of Europe — the 
now so far on our agenda — how would they like to appro*] 
possibly they could present it to us in such a way that w< 
of Government, could give them a directive. 

I am sure that all of us will agree to the importance c 
We must not leave this Conference without showing a 
honest effort of all of us to approach peace in some way. 

Now, I submit again that we have gotten into details : 
couldn’t possibly settle here. And therefore we must find 
some machinery, that can handle this in better fashion. 


1 The Geneva Conference of Heads of Government , July 195t 

of State publication 6046; 1955), pp. 52-53. 

2 Proposal of July 20, 1955; ibid., pp. 48-51. 

3 New York Times , July 16, 1955. 
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121. STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
JULY 21, 1955 (Excerpt) 1 

. . . the Delegations of France, the United Kingdom, and th 
United States have tried, in the spirit which happily animates thi 
Conference, to fairly reflect the points of view which have heretofou 
been expressed by the four Delegations. 

The concept, that Germany should be reunified in conformity wit! 
the national interests of the German people and the security of Europ< 
;s, I think, almost in the precise words which were used by Marsha 
Bulganin in lus opening statement. 2 

And the concept that security for Europe should be sought U 
effective means which will further t,b.e legitimate interests of all, in 
finding the inherent right of individual and collective self-defense— 
that, again, is an effort to reflect the point of view which Marsha 
Bulganin expressed in this matter. 

The particular suggestions made as to what the representatives o 
the Four Powers should take into consideration, . . . also is de 
signed to include a reference to some of the major suggestions whicl 
liavc been made here by the Heads of Government, notably by Marsha 
Bulganin, Prime Minister Eden, and Premier Faure. We naturally 
however, indicate that there may be other possibilities, so as not t< 
limit unduly the resourcefulness and inventiveness of the Foreigi 
Ministers for the future, and their advisers. 


122. STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
JULY 21, 1955 3 

Mr. President, I think we all appreciate the approach which has beei 
reflected by the remarks which have been made around this table am 
which, I think, indicate a genuine desire to reach an agreement, on thi 
[proposed] directive [to the Foreign Ministers] 4 and, as Mr. Molotm 
lias said, not to make this topic*, a matter of propaganda discussioi 
among us. 1 will try to maintain that spirit in making merely om 
or two f urther remarks. 

There is undoubtedly a difference between us in that the Sovie 
Union, as I understand, would make the primary task the establish 
tnent of a new European security system and would treat the unifica 
(ion of Germany as a secondary problem which could be resolye< 
perhaps as a by-product of the first. I think I can say that the vie'v 
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to the entirely defensive character of the North Atlantic T 
Brussels Treaty, all of which fall within the overriding: 
of the United Nations Charter. It already reflects a vei 
effort at conciliation on the part of France, the United Kin 
the United States. 

We are willing to put these two problems in essence oi 
I hope very much that the Soviet Union will feel able to : 
that respect and not insist upon a subordination of the ] 
German unification. 

If I understood correctly the interpretation of an earl: 
of Mr. Molotov, 1 he said in substance that he feared that 
dressed ourselves to the task of German unification that w< 
an indefinite postponement of European security. It cor 
be said if we address ourselves to the task of European se< 
would involve an indefinite postponement of the unit 
Germany. 

I do not think that any of us should strive to bring al 
result, that is, neither of us should try to bring about anj 
postponement, either of European security or of German \ 

As President Eisenhower said yesterday, and I quote 
transcript of his remarks: “in our view these two matt< 
separable”. 2 I hope, therefore, that we can find a directive 
reflect the view that the two problems must be consider 
rently, that neither can be indefinitely postponed in favor oi 

I am encouraged by what Mr. Molotov has said to hoj 
Soviet Delegation would find acceptable that approach whi< 
sought to embody in the draft directive which I have had 
to present on behalf of the Delegations of France, the Un 
dom, and the United States. I will just add this one fur 
that I am very happy that as a matter of first impressio] 
Mr. Molotov indicates that important portions of this TJ 
proposed directive 3 are acceptable, .... 4 


123. DIRECTIVE OF THE HEADS OF GOVERNMENT 
FOUR POWERS TO THE FOREIGN MINISTEI 
JULY 23, 1955 (Excerpt) 5 

The Heads of Government of France, the United Kin 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A., guided by the desire to contrifc 
relaxation of international tension and to the consolidati 
fidence between states, instruct their Foreign Ministers t 
the consideration of the following Questions with regard t< 
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propose effective means for their solution, taking account of the clos< 
link between the reunification of Germany and the problems o 
European security, and the fact that the successful settlement o 
each of these problems would serve the interests of consolidating 
peace. 

1. European Security and Germany. For the purpose of establishing 
European security with due regard to the legitimate interests of al 
nations and their inherent right to individual -and collective self 
defense, the Ministers are instructed to consider various proposals t< 
this end, including the following: A security pact for Europe or fo: 
a part of Europe, including provisions for the assumption by membe: 
nations of an obligation not to resort to force and to deny assistance 
to an aggressor; limitation, control, and inspection in regard to armec 
forces and armaments; establishment between East and West of t 
zone in which the disposition of armed forces will be subject to mutua 
agreement; and also to consider other jmssible proposals pertaining 
to the solution of this problem. 

The Heads of Government, recognizing their common responsibility 
for the settlement of the German question and the re-unification o: 
Germany, have agreed that the settlement of the German questior 
and the re-unification of Germany by means of free elections shall b< 
carried out in conformity with the national interests of the Germar 
people and the interests of European security. The Foreign Min- 
isters will make whatever arrangements they may consider desirable 
for the participation of, or for consultation with, other interested 
parties. 


J. DISCUSSION OF THE PROBLEMS OF GERMAN! 
AND EUROPEAN SECURITY AT THE GENEVA 
MEETING OF FOREIGN MINISTERS, OCTOBER 
27-NOVEMBER 16, 1955 


124. PROPOSAL BY THE AMERICAN, BRITISH, AND FRENCB 
DELEGATIONS, OCTOBER 27, 1955 1 


Reunification of Germany and Security 

i i . i v'-n /-N n 1 1 tt i i _ • 1 
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free elections in conformity with the national interests of tl 
people and the interests of European security. _ 

France, the United Kingdom and the United States o 
have striven unceasingly for the reunification of Germany : 
in order to promote real stability in Europe. Last year tin 
ward, in the Eden Plan, proposals which offer the German 
means to recover its unity in accordance with the rights 
and liberty of the individual. 1 They renew these propos 
paper attached hereto. 

Free elections leading to the formation of a single Govei 
the whole of Germany are the right way of ensuring full pa 
of the German people in the solution of the German prob] 
the Soviet Government says it also desires. If agreement i 
is reached during the present Conference, it should be possib 
without delay questions concerning the electoral law and tl 
sion of the elections, which could take place as early as 195( 

Without German unity, any system of European secui 
be an illusion. The division of Germany can only perpetm 
and insecurity as well as grave injustice. France, the Unitec 
and the United States of America are not prepared to ei 
system of European security which, as in the Soviet pro 
forward at Geneva, 2 does not end the division of Germany. 

At the Geneva Conference the Soviet Government express 
about the policy and associations of a reunified German Gc 
The Soviet Union appears to fear that a unified Germany, < 
by free elections and free to choose its associates in collect! 
would constitute a threat to the security of the Soviet 
Eastern Europe. The fact is that* the North Atlantic Tre; 
isation and the Western European Union are strictly defeni 
isations. Far from constituting a threat to peace, they coi 
the security not only of their members but of all states. Thi 
from the various limitations and restrictions which the n 
the Western European Union have assumed and from th 
on individual action which the NATO system imposes on its 
If a reunified Germany elects to associate itself with thes< 
tions, the inherent obligations of restraint and control wou 
rather than detract from Soviet security. 

Nevertheless, to remove any possible grounds for Soviel 
reunify Germany promptly, France, the United Kingdoi 
United States of America are prepared to take further ste 
the concern expressed by the Soviet Government. They £ 
propose the conclusion of a treaty in the terms set forth 1 
currently with the conclusion of an agreement to reunify 
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the obligation to react against aggression. The treaty would ente 
nto force only in conjunction with the reunification of Germany. I 
would be carried out by stages. Its signature would be concurren 
with the signature of the agreement on the Eden Plan. The fina 
stage would become effective when a reunified Germany decides t< 
mter NATO and the Western European Union. 

France, the United Kingdom and the United States of America a.r< 
convinced, that these proposals could lead to an agreement satisfactory 
bo both sides. If the Soviet Union’s concern over immediate Germai 
^unification is primarily security, these proposals should constitute 
m acceptable basis for negotiation since tlmy provide a system of con 
brols in which the Soviet Union would directly participate, and re 
up rocal assurances from which the Soviet Union would directly ben 
ffit. Such a settlement, by creating confidence in an area vital fo: 
world security, would facilitate the solution of even wider problems 

3UTLINE OF TERMS OF TREATY OF ASSURANCE ON 
THE REUNIFICATION OF GERMANY 

The treaty, which would be concluded concurrently with an agree - 
nent on the reunification of Germany under the Eden Plan, would 
iover the following subjects: 

1 Renunciation of the Use of Force — 

Each party would undertake to settle, by peaceful means, any 
nternational dispute in which it might be involved, and to refrain 
:rom the use of force in any manner inconsistent with the purposes 
)f the United Nations. 

2 -Withholding Support from aggressors — 

Each party would agree to withhold assistance, military or economic, 
;o any aggressor, and any party could bring the aggression to the 
attention of the United Nations, and seek such measures as are 
lecessary to maintain or to restore international peace and security. 

3 -Limitation of Forces and Armaments — 

In a zone comprising areas of comparable size and depth and 
mportance on both sides of the line of demarcation between a reunified 
Germany and the Eastern European countries, levels for armed forces 
would be specified so as to establish a military balance which would 
jon tribute to European security and help to relieve the burden oJ 
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ogressive procedures of mutual inspection to verify such data ai 
warn against any preparation for surprise attack. 

5 -Special Warning System — 

In order to provide added depth to the surveillance system on bo 
ies and thus give further protection against surprise attack; pro 
>n could be made to establish: 

a) in the western part of the zone mentioned in paragraph 3, 
dar warning system operated by the Soviet Union and the oth 
-stern members of the treaty, and 

b) a like system in the eastern part of that zone operated by t 
ATO members of the treaty. 

6 Consultation — 

There would be suitable provision for consultation among t 
rrties to implement the treaty. 

7 -Individual and Collective Self-Defence — - 

It would be provided that nothing in the treaty would impair 
mflict with the right of individual and collective "self-defence recc 
ised by the United Nations Charter and Treaties under it. I 
arty would continue to station forces in the territory of any otl 
arty without the latter’s consent, and upon request of the par 
)ncerned any party would withdraw its forces within a stated peric 
nless these forces are present in the territory concerned under c 
ictive defence arrangements. 

8 . -Obligation to react against aggression — 

Each party would agree that armed attack in Europe by any pari 
inch is also a NATO member, against any party which is not 
[ATO member, or vice-versa, would endanger the peace and securi 
inch is the object of this treaty, and that all the parties would th 
ike appropriate action to meet that common danger. 

§ -Entry into force by stages — 

The provisions would come into effect progressively at stages to 
greed. 

THE EDEN PLAN 

PLAN FOE GERMAN REUNIFICATION IN FREEDOM 
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II- The convocation of a National Assembly resulting from thes* 

elections 

III- The drafting of a Constitution and the preparation of Peace 
Treaty negotiations 

IV- The adoption of the Constitution and the formation of an all* 
German Government responsible for the negotiation and con- 
clusion of the Peace Treaty 

V-The signature and entry into force of the Peace Treaty 
I-Free Elections Throughout Germany 

Free and secret elections should be held throughout German} 
ncluding Berlin at the earliest possible date. These elections musi 
:>e held in conditions of genuine freedom. Safeguards must be agreec 
;0 assure this freedom before, after and during the elections. Th< 
Sections must also be supervised in such a manner as to make sur< 
hat these safeguards are observed and that the elections are properl} 
londucted. 


(1) Preparation for the Elections 
'a) The Electoral Law 

The Electoral Law should be prepared by France, the Union o 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom of Great Britain an< 
Northern Ireland and the United States of America, in consult a tioi 
vith German experts, taking into consideration the electoral lawi 
already drafted for this purpose by the Bundestag of the Federa 
Republic and the Soviet Zone Volkskammer. When approved by th 
Four Powers, it should be published throughout Germany. Election 
should take place as soon as possible thereafter. 

(b) Guarantees for Free Elections 
The draft electoral law must contain provisions which will guar 
antee the genuine freedom of the elections. These include, amongs 
others: — 

Freedom of movement throughout Germany 
Freedom of presentation of candidates 
Immunity of candidates 

Freedom from arbitrary arrest or victimisation 
Freedom of association and political meetings 
Freedom of expression for all 

Freedom of the press, radio and television and free circulation c 
newspapers, periodicals, etc. 
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minted and verified at. local headquarters in the presence of tl 
Supervisory Commission. 

(i) Composition of Supervisory Commission— The Commissic 
should be composed of representatives of the Four Powe: 
uit.li or without tlie participation of neutrals, assisted b 
Germans in a consultat ive capacity. 

(i ) Organisation of the Commission- — The Commission shou] 
work on a Committee basis. Its decisions should be taken b 
majority vote. 

(iii) Functions and Powers of the Commission — The principal tag 
of the Commission will be to ensure that the elections tat 
place in genuine freedom and in strict, conformity with tl 
provisions of the Electoral Law. 

(2) Method for completing the above Preparations 

The Foreign Ministers must in the first place agree on the principL 
sontained in this Plan. They will then give instructions according] 
,o a Working Group, consisting of the principal representatives j 
Germany of the Four Powers, or members of their staffs, which wi 
vork out tlie necessary details and submit a report. 

This report should include, in particular: — 

(1) the draft of the all-German Electoral Law; 

(2) detailed recommendations regarding the supervision of tl 
elections. 

The Working Group should begin work not. later than two wcel 
liter the Foreign Ministers have agreed on the principles contained i 
[.his Plan. It should submit its report to the Four Governments n( 
.a tor than one month after beginning its work. 

II. The National Assembly 

The all-Gorman elections will establish an all-German Nation; 
Assembly. 

During the period between the end of the elections and the fu 
assumption of control by the all-German Government, it will be d< 
firablo for part of the Supervisory machinery to remain in operatioi 
n order to prevent action after the elections which would impair tl: 
jonditions of genuine freedom under which they will have been hel< 
is provided in Section I (1) (b) above. Recommendations on th 
subject should be included in the report of the Working Group. 
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[V. Adoption of ti-ie Constitution and Formation of an All 

German Government Responsible for the Negotiation ani 

Conclusion of the Peace Treaty 

Tlie draft of the Constitution will be submitted to the Assembh 
&s soon as possible. Immediately after it has been adopted an all 
German Government will be formed. This Government will then b 
responsible for the negotiation and conclusion of the Peace Treaty 
At the same time, such other institutions as may be provided for b 
the Constitution shall be established. 

As soon as the all-German Government has been formed, th 
National Assembly will determine how the powers of the Federa 
Government and the German authorities in the Soviet Zone shall b 
transferred to the all-German Government, and how the two forme 
shall be brought to an end. 

The all-German Government shall have authority to assume o 
reject the international rights and obligations of the Federal Republl 
and the Soviet Zone of Germany and to conclude such other inter 
national agreements as it may wish. The Four Powers will suppor 
any application of the all-German Government to accede to th 
United Nations Organization. 

Each of the Four Powers will exercise with respect to the Nationa 
Assembly, the Provisional All-German Authority and the all-Gennai 
Government, only those of its rights which relate to the stationinj 
of armed forces in Germany and the protection of their security 
Berlin, the reunification of Germany and a Peace Treaty . 1 

Decisions of the National Assembly, the Provisional all-Germai 
Authority and the all-German Government in carrying out this Pla.] 
will not require the approval of the Four Powers. Such decision 
may not be disapproved except by a majority vote of the Four Powers 

Y. Signature and Entry Into Force of ti-ie Peace Treaty 

The signatories to the Treaty should include all States, or th 
successors thereof, which were at war with Germany. The Treat 
should enter into force when ratified by the Four Powers and b 
Germany. 


125. STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
OCTOBER 28, 1955 2 

Mr. Chairman , 3 I would like first of all to confirm the sponsorshi; 
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coupled with the Eden Plan for the reunification of Ge 
shared by the United States, together with the United Kj 
F rance. 

I merely wish, first of all, to confirm that fact, and to 
associate ourselves, Mr. Chairman, with what you have sa 
tion of these joint proposals. 1 

I would like now to address myself to some of the < 
that were made by Mr. Molotov, 2 and, in the first insts 
condemnation of what Mr. Molotov called “military blocs 
are in reality collective security associations. 

I realize that there is a difference of opinion between 
ments with reference to these matters, and probably it 
possible to resolve all those differences at this time, but 
pass without comment the condemnation of these collec 
organizations. 

Why, indeed, should it be that nations should not join 
help each other against what they consider to be a commo 
in pursuance of what they consider to be a sense of comn 
Individuals do that. It is considered the appropriate 
security. And the Charter of the United Nations, to wh 
all subscribed, defines that as an inherent right of nations 

Why should it be that something which we have all a 
inherent right of nations — that is, the right not only of ar 
but the right of collective self-defense — why is it that thal 
in for such bitter condemnation, when it is something w 
we have all agreed is an inherent right. 

It is suggested that these collective defense associations 
of increased military expenditures, and in support of that 1 
are given showing that in the case of some of our countr: 
tary budgets went up very sharply between the year 1 { 
year 1954. But it should not be forgotten that some thinj 
during that period other than the formation of collective se 
ciations. There were the events which took place in Cze< 
there was the blockade of Berlin; there was the attack ui 
public of Korea. Anyone who examines history realistica 
that it was such events as these that led to the increase 
budgets, and not the creation of collective security assoch 

Indeed, I think it is demonstrable that the military 
each of the Western Powers would have gone up much n 
than they did were it not for the fact that because of collect 
we thought that we could help each other out and, theref 
need, in each individual nation, as large a military budg 
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prevail in the world and which sometimes drive people into acts o 
violence which otherwise they would not commit. One of those in 
justices, and one the responsibility for which we here are charges 
with, is the continued division of Germany. Because it was recog 
nized that that was a dangerous situation, a wrong situation, a situ 
ation which created insecurity, we were charged here to deal with tin 
two problems inseparably or closely linked; that is, the problem 
of reunification of Germany and European Security. It is state< 
in that order in the directive . 1 

And it is further said in the directive that the successful settle 
ment of each of these problems would serve the interests of consoli 
dating peace; in other words, that the reunification of Germany i 
one of the problems, a settlement of which will serve to consolidate 
peace. 

We have come here with proposals to deal with each of these tw< 
problems, the solution of which would serve the interests of consolidat 
ing peace. We have put on the table yesterday, through Presiden 
Pinay, the proposal for the unification of Germany, which reflect; 
in essence the Eden Plan which was put forward at our Berlin Con 
ference, and the new proposals to give security assurance in connectioi 
with the reunification of Germany . 2 

The Eden Plan is, as I say, one with which we are all familiar; anc 
it is reintroduced now, substantially in its initial form, because it i; 
based upon principles which are basic and sound and which reflec 
the directive that we should seek a “settlement of the German ques 
tion and the reunification of Germany by means of free elections car 
ried out in conformity with the national interests of the Germai 
people.” 

The suggested treaty of assurance on the reunification of Germain 
is new and it represents an honest, sincere, painstaking effort to carr 
out the directive in that respect and to meet what we recognize to b< 
the legitimate preoccupations of the Soviet Union and, indeed, o 
all of us, as against the possibility that Germany might again beconn 
a militaristic state. The proposals include all of the features whicl 
we were instructed to consider; provisions for an obligation not t< 
resort to force, that is one; provision to deny assistance to an aggres 
sor, that is another; limitation, control and inspection in regard t< 
armed forces and armaments, that is another; the establishment be 
tween East and West of a zone in which the disposition of force 
will be subject to mutual agreement. All of those aspects which w< 
were instructed to consider are realistically incorporated in the out 
line of a treaty which has been submitted by the three Western Powers 
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regard to our traditional attitude toward these matters 
geographical separation from the European continent, 
ever, something that I believe the United States would 
to do as a part of a contribution to bring about the increa 
for all which would come with the reunification of Germa 

I was very glad to hear Mr. Molotov say that he would 
proposals more carefully, because it is quite obvious tlu 
reaction is based upon an inadequate understanding of th 
As I understood Mr. Molotov, his basic objections to the 
he understood the proposal, were in essence two: One t 
that the proposal required Germany to become a party to 
the other was that the sanctions of the treaty were mer 
tions.” 

Dealing with the first point, let me say that there is no 
soever in the treaty proposal which conflicts with the pro 1 
Eden Plan that the all-German Government shall have i 
assume or reject the international rights and obligations 
eral Republic and the Soviet Zone of Germany. Let me : 
fectly clear and emphatic: There is nothing whatsoever i 
proposal which requires Germany to become a membei 
It is recognized that a reunified Germany will be free to 
reject existing obligations with reference either to NATO, i 
or to Warsaw. 2 That is a complete freedom, and nothing 
posals is in any way contrary to that. 

With respect to the sanctions in the treaty, these are me 
ing than any which have ever been known before in the coi 
national relations, covering practically every aspect whic 
to control, not only in terms of engagements, pledges, wh: 
serious, but also including physical arrangements in the 
spection, controls, assurances regarding the level of forces, 
As I say, they go far beyond anything that history has 
known, and surely it is not to be said that there is not 
proposal except mere “consultations”. 

So I very much hope that this proposal, which tries 
and conscientiously to give real substance to our directive, 
the careful consideration which I know it deserves. Ain 
fident that with that consideration the provisional anc 
views that have been expressed here will be revised. Of c 
this proposal is subject to the reunification of Germany, 
one of the provisions of the treaty operates, as far as the II 
and the other powers here are concerned, only if the reimifi 
joins NATO; that is, Article 8, because Article 8 deals ii 
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We shall, of course, examine carefully the proposal which the Sovie 
Delegation has submitted. 1 In looking at it in the few minutes tha 
have been available, I think it will be found that some at least of th 
provisions of our proposal coincide with the proposals of the Sovie 
Delegation. There is, however, one basic difference of approach 
which is that we have submitted together proposals dealing wit. 
what our directive says a, re the two closely-linked problems; name!} 
the problem of the reunification of Germany, and the problem c 
European security. 

The proposal of the Soviet Delegation, so far as I can see, is in n 
way connected with the reunification of Germany, and, therefore, i 
would be difficult for us to consider it until we see the proposal whin 
the Soviet Delegation says it intends to submit for the reunificatio: 
of Germany. When we see the two together then we shall be abl 
to appreciate them better than by only seeing the first proposal with 
out the other half; namely, the reunification of Germany. 

In conclusion, let me beg the Soviet Delegation to believe tha 
the treaty proposal that has been made here represents a seriou 
and, I would say, indeed, a momentous and historic proposal designs 
to meet, as fully as human ingenuity can meet it, the problem o 
permitting the reunification of Germany to occur under condition 
which will assure that whichever election Germany makes, in term 
of its future associations or lack of associations, there will be assur 
ance to us all against something which we are all entitled to drea< 
and fear; that is, the possibility that Germany might again becom 
a militaristic State. 


126. STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
OCTOBER 29, 1955 2 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that we have made considerable progres 
during the two days of conference which we have so far had — tw< 
days of discussion of our proposals — and that the last statemen 
made by Mr. Molotov 3 poses the question, a very proper one at thi 
stage, as to how do we really make progress from now on. 

We are not here to engage in polemics, and to show how smart w< 
are, either as lawyers or as diplomats. We are here on a very seriou 
bask. And, in that spirit, I would like to say this: I think tha 
the three Western Powers in their proposals have gone very fa: 
in presenting the position which their governments hold, on botl 
the subject of the reunification of Germany and on the subject o 
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either yesterday or today, have been answered as adequ 
appropriate to answer them at the present stage of our debfl 
we get down to discussing the detailed elaboration of 
treaty, a treaty of assurance, along the lines we have pro] 
it will naturally be appropriate to have further more d 
changes of views as to just how certain articles should be di 

It seems to me that the important thing at this stage 
the position of the Soviet Union with reference to the rt 
of Germany. It is quite true that our proposals start frorr 
ise that Germany will he reunified and the assurances whh 
suggested are assurances which depend basically, not upon 
entry into N.A.T.O., but they do depend basically upon th 
tion of Germany. 

We do not yet know the position of the Soviet Union oi 
tion of the reunification of Germany, and while we knot 
head of the Soviet Government agreed in the directive tha- 
should be reunified through free elections, we do not know 
proposals the Soviet Union will now make to give effect t< 
vision of the directive. 

Mr. Molotov says that he has a proposal to make in tl 
and it seems to me that from the standpoint of making 
would be very useful if Mr. Molotov could let us see 
proposal is. 

There is, I know, a difference of opinion between us 
relative order of importance of European security and the 
tion of Germany but there can be no difference between us o: 
osition that there is a close link between the two, bec-aus 
already been decided for us by our superiors. 

There are, one might say, two sides of a single coin, one sit 
is European security and the other side of which is Germ 
cation. We have tried to present our view as to the pattc 
sides of the coin, the pattern of European security, the 
German reunification. As far as the Soviet Union is cone 
one side of the coin is as yet visible; that is, the one that has 1 
of European security. I think, in order that we can really 
a businesslike way,, which I know we all want, that it wc 
tremely useful if the Soviet Union would show us the othei 
coin, the one that has the pattern of German reunification, 
can see whether there is a basis of agreement there. Bee? 
case, it has been made clear, German reunification is the 
our proposed security treaty. 

If we cannot reach, agreement about the reunification of 
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127. STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
OCTOBER 29, 1955 1 

Mr. Chairman, we can all ask questions. I have asked several. On 
question I have asked is as to whether we can proceed in our discussio 
of security on the assumption that the Soviet Union will prompt! 
agree to the reunification of Germany. That is, from my standpoini 
as important a question to ask and to have answered as any that I ca: 
think of. 

I would say that certainly the purpose which we all have here i 
to find security for all. As far as the United States is concerned- 
and I can not in this respect speak for my colleagues or anybody bu 
myself — I can only refer to what President Eisenhower said when h 
was here in July when he said — and he said it on two separate day 
to make it perfectly clear: “European security and the reunificatio: 
of Germany arc inseparable”. 2 Those were his words. And it is th 
view of the United States that it is not possible to achieve security ii 
Europe upon the premise of a divided Germany. Now, that may no 
be the view of others, but that is certainly the point of view which w 
bring to this conference, and until we know whether or not we are t« 
proceed on the premise that Germany will be unified or on the premise 
that Germany is to be divided it is extremely difficult for us to answe: 
hypothetical questions about a security treaty because a security treaty 
which is predicated upon a unified Germany is one thing. If German; 
is not to be unified, then the problems are of a totally different order 
and it is not possible to answer questions until we know what the bast 
foundation is as far as Germany is concerned. 

That is all. 


128. STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
NOVEMBER 2, 1955 3 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad to have the opportunity to comment or 
die presentation which has just been made by the head of the Sovie 
Delegation. 4 I shall, of course, look forward to the opportunity t< 
study closely his remarks when I have the exact transcript, but I car 
nake some preliminary observations at this time. 

As I recall, Mr. Molotov first commented on our security proposals 
md made objections on two grounds, principally, the first being, as ] 
■ecall, that, and I quote now my notes of the English translation 


The second point, as I understand it, was that the security 
which we had submitted did not operate for the benefit oi 
bors of Germany who had in the past been the victims < 
aggression. 

I was very glad that his objections are of a kind which < 
be met. 

The proposal as submitted by the three Western Fowe] 
that “the treaty would enter into force only in conjunctio 
reunification of Germany.” So it is not accurate to say t 
comes into force when Germany enters into NATO. Tha 
must be read in connection with the provision in the Eden I 
is annexed, which provides that the all-German govern 
either accept or reject membership in NATO. It is quite tr 
proposal says that “the provisions would come into effe* 
sively at stages to be agreed.” That agreement we will sec 
Soviet Government at an appropriate time. 

With respect to the second point, it is certainly the int 
think certainly the effect — of the proposals that we subm 
they should benefit all of the countries here in Europe \ 
been subject to German aggression. For example, Article 
armed attack against any party which is not a NATO mei 
obviously the limitation of forces and the special measure 
treaty area which would embrace parts of Poland and Ozec 
would give a very great measure of security to those count 
I think it can be confidently said, as I said before Mi 
spoke this last time, that the progress that we have mad 
apparent that we can reach agreement on security provi< 
reach agreement on the reunification of Germany . 1 Havi 
here to all the observations which Mr. Molotov has made i 
seen his own proposals, I am confident that it is possible to 
ment upon a security treaty which will meet all the legitims 
preoccupations of the Soviet Union and of the other con 
have in the past suffered from German aggression. That 
an optimistic statement, but I hope it is not a crime to be 
So, after having made this good progress in the area of s< 
turn to the problem of reunification of Germany. Mr. M 
cussed the question of who is responsible for the present 
Germany, and, as I understood it, he put the responsibilit 
who had created first Bizonia and then Trizonia . 2 Well, Ge 
originally divided into four parts, and I am not sure that 
t the responsibility for the continued division of Gen 
^ who first reduced the four parts to three, and then r 
parts to two. If the Soviet Union will join with i 


ment of Nov. 2, 1955; The Geneva Meeting of Foreign Minister 
he fusion, for economic purposes, of the American and Bri 
. in Germany, Jan. 1, 1947 (see A Decade of American Fc 
:1), and the merger of all three Western zones under the 
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i>bout now the reduction of the two to one, then we will no longer hax 
«o argue about who is responsible for division. 

But really the important thing is not who is responsible for th 
iivision of Germany, but who is responsible to put Germany togethc 
igain, and as to that, the decision has been made: “The Heads c 
Government recognizing their common responsibility for the reunifies 
ion of Germany” — that is our Directive ; 1 and, whoever was rospor 
ible for the past, we now have a common responsibility for the future 

I confess that I was at first discouraged by the Soviet proposal 
ibout Germany because they seemed to me not only to be impractic* 
>ut they seemed to me to he a very clear departure from our Directiv 
>ut I did not remain discouraged long because I thought to myse] 
hat the first proposals which the Soviet Union had made abou 
ecurity were very discouraging, and their second proposals cam 
nuch closer and showed a real approach to those of the Wester: 
Powers. So I hope that the Soviet Delegation, after we have ha< 
l discussion on this question of the reunification of Germany, ma; 
ce its way to coming forward with proposals which meet more clear!; 
he Directive, and which by so doing also meet more responsive? 
lie submission which we have made in this respect. 

Our Directive calls for the reunification of Germany by means o 
ree elections. Now Mr. Molotov has pointed out that, if you liav 
ree elections, somebody is going to win and somebody is going U 
ose.^ That is, however, inherent, as I see it, in the nature of fre 
lections. Presumably that fact was taken into account by the Head 
>f Government when they nevertheless directed us to bring about th 
eunification of Germany by free elections. I do not wish to go int< 
l debate about the merits or demerits of the social structure whicl 
ias been created in East Germany. It is not really important wha 
' think about it. The important thing is: What do the German 
hink about it, because they are the ones who are going to have t< 
ive by their choice. 

Free elections, under the conditions that are foreseen by the propose 
)f the Western Powers, will permit the Germans who live in Eas 
Germany, if they wish, to go all about Germany explaining the merits 
f these are merits, of the social system that exists in East Germany 
md they will have a full opportunity to explain it to the Germans 
It will also give the people in West Germany an opportunity to fine 
>ut, by personal investigation, by talking with the East Germans 
vhat they think about it. And then, after that period of election 
Bering has taken place, the people will go to the polls and decicl 
vhat they want. If they want this system, which to Mr. Moloto^ 
eems so srood, thev will vote to take it: if they don’t like it, then the 
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I am really surprised that Mr. Molotov should assume, as he ap 
jarently does, that under conditions of free elections, where the peopl 
lave the right to see and examine what is going on, they will rejec 
he East German system. If the social and economic conditions whic] 
VIr. Molotov would preserve are good then they will survive the tes 
)f free elections. I believe that the free system of the West is goo< 
enough to survive free elections. Apparently, Mr. Molotov does no 
relieve that the system of the East is good enough to survive free elec 
dons. But, however that may be, our Directive says that the Head 
:>f Government have agreed on the reunification of Germany by mean 
3 f free elections, and I hope very much that the Soviet delegation, h 
[oyal performance of the Directive given us, will again examine th 
matter and put forward either its own proposal for free elections, 01 
which would be much better, accept the proposal which the Wester 
Powers have made. 

The four-point Soviet proposal, 1 which has been circulated, make 
no provision whatever for free elections in Germany, and I would hop 
that the Soviet Union, I repeat, would submit a proposal for fre 
elections in Germany, which is what we are directed to do. 


129. STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
NOVEMBER 3, 1955 2 

Mr. Chairman, I have, as I promised Mr. Molotov yesterday, 3 rea< 
very carefully his speech and the proposals which accompanied tha 
speech. 4 About half of the remarks of Mr. Molotov concern themselve 
with the problem of European security, which we have been discussin, 
now for some days. As I read that portion of Mr. Molotov’s remarks 
and then read the further speeches that were made around the table b; 
President Pinay, 5 Mr. Macmillan, 6 and myself, it seemed to me tha 
the statements made gave a very full reply to the questions whic] 
Mr. Molotov put in relation to the matter of European security. 

I would like to associate myself with the eloquent statement whicl 
was made by President Pinay. It was I felt an answer of a states 
manlike character, to the points that had been raised by Mr. Molotov 
_ I feel, after having read the speech on behalf of the Soviet Delega 
tion and the other speeches that were made, that I can confidently re 
affirm what I said yesterday — that there is before us a realizabl 
vision of security in Europe by means of a treaty which would conforn 
to our directive; provided — and, of course, this proviso is of the utmos 
importance — we can make similar progress with respect to the re 
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is to concentrate, as closely as we may, as intensely as we may, a 
constructively as we may, on dealing with the other half of the whol 
of our first, directive; namely, the problem of Germany, and the re 
unification of Germany. 

The Western powers recognized what our directive 1 calls the “clos 
link between the reunification of Germany and the problem of Euro 
pean security.” So, in their proposals of last week, six days ago, w< 
submitted not only a proposal in relation to the European securit; 
treaty, but, also, as part of our proposal, the amended Eden Plai 
dealing with the reunification of Germany by means of free elections. 
That proposal, as I say, was submitted six clays ago. Yesterday, th 
Soviet Union submitted a proposal of its own with reference to th 
German problem, and asked us to comment upon it. 

Perhaps it would not be unfair if we felt that it would be usefu 
if the Soviet Union would comment upon our proposal which was sub 
mittecl six days ago. That proposal was designed to conform care 
fully to our directive, and I think deserves comment and consideratioi 
which, so far, has been lacking. 

In the extensive remarks which Mr. Molotov made yesterday oi 
this subject of Germany, he did not comment upon, either by wa] 
of criticism or by way of approval, on the plan which we had sub 
mitted. We have a saying that “Silence means consent”. I recal 
[ suggested that once in the past, but Mr. Molotov said that was no 
a, Russian proverb. 

I am, however, willing to oblige by commenting xipon the four 
point proposal which Mr. Molotov submitted yesterday. My firs 
reaction was, and my considered conclusion is, that that proposal h 
principally noteworthy in its complete failure to comply at all witl 
the directive under which we are operating. 

The directive of last July on this subject contains four elements 
The first is that Germany shall be reunified; the second is that it shal 
be reunified by means of free elections; the third is that this shall b< 
lone in conformity with the national interests of the German people 
and fourthly, in the interests of European security. 

I deal first with the fact that it was agreed there shall be a rcuni 
acation of Germany. I would observe that whereas the proposal o: 
the Western powers contemplated an actual reunification of Germany 
and this we hope by next year, the Soviet proposals do not contem- 
plate at all the reunification of Germany. 

The various proposals so far submitted by the Soviet Union, whicl 
touch on this topic, seem to presuppose not that Germany will b< 
reunified but that Germany will continue to be divided. The four 
point proposal of the Soviet Delegation, submitted yesterday, con 
templates not the reunification of Germany, but the cooperation o: 
two German states. This, apparently, is the Soviet view of the mos 
Rat can be expected — certainly for the indefinite future. 

I do not think that it is improper for us to ask that the Soviei 
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Onion should submit a plan for the reunification of Germany. Afte: 
all, that is the agreement of the Heads of our Governments; that ii 
the directive they gave us. The Western powers have submitted i 
plan for the reunification of Germany and it would seem to me tlnx 
we are entitled to expect from the Soviet Delegation a plan for tin 
reunification of Germany. 

Now, I turn to the second element in our directive on the Gormai 
problem. It says Germany should be reunified “by means of fre< 
elections.” The proposal submitted by the Western powers moot? 
this requirement of the directive. It contemplates that “free aru 
secret elections should be held throughout Germany, including Berlin 
at the earliest possible date.” It contemplates an electoral law wind 
would be worked out in consultation with German experts taking 
into account the electoral laws already drafted for this purpose In 
the Bundestag of the Federal Republic of Germany and in the So vie 
sone by the Volkskamnxer. 

Our proposal goes on to contemplate guarantees to assure that th< 
elections will be really free and so that those in any part of German] 
who have social programs or economic projects, which they wish t( 
present to the German people, will have a full opportunity to do so 

It contemplates that these free elections will be so supervised thai 
there will be an all-German national assembty which will draft s 
German constitution and prepare for peace treaty negotiations. 

In this way we try to comply with the directive that Germany shal 
be reunified by means of free elections. 

The proposal submitted by the Soviet Union makes no provisioi 
whatsoever for the free elections for which our directive calls and 
indeed, the remarks which accompany the proposal indicate that it ii 
the view of the Soviet Delegation, that free elections are rather danger 
ous things because it is pointed out no one can be sure in advance wha 
the results will be. 

Now, I have here the ballot which was used in the elections in tin 
East-German zone. One could know in advance what would come ou 
of that election because there was only one set of names on the ballot 
There was no opportunity to vote for anyone else, and the onh 
freedom that was had was the freedom to put this particular ballot ii 
the ballot box. Then, indeed, one could be sure in advance wha 
would come out, because it was decided in advance what went in. 

I admit that with free elections one cannot be sure what the resul 
will be before the elections take place and I realize that that is some 
times inconvenient. It is particularly inconvenient if you turn up or 
the losing side, as I sometimes have. But that risk is inherent in fre« 
elections which are designed to ascertain the oonular will, for no on 
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because the results are unpredictable. We are under a directiv 
which requires us to bring about the reunification of Germany “b; 
means of free elections”. That is the order of our Heads of Govern 
ment which the three Western powers have complied with by sub 
omitting a plan for free elections in Germany, and I very much hop 
that the Soviet Delegation will also either accept our plan or submit . 
plan of its own. 

The third element of our directive is that this reunification throug] 
free elections shall be carried out in conformity with the nations 
interests of the German people. I underline the words “nations 
interests.” The emphasis, you will see, is upon a national Germany 
mot upon a sectional or divided Germany. 

The Soviet Delegation has called attention to what it believes t< 
be social gains which have been achieved in a certain portion o 
Germany and also it feels that there is grave doubt whether thes. 
so-called “social gains” will be preserved if the whole people wer 
^iven an opportunity freely to express their will. Therefore, i 
seems to be argued by the Soviet Delegation that a national viev 
shall not prevail, but that some form of sectionalism and the main 
benance of a divided Germany must be maintained as against a na 
bional viewpoint in order to preserve these sectional so-called “gains” 

In this respect there seems to be a retrogression not merely fron 
die directive under which we operate, but even from the conditioi 
which existed at the time of the Berlin Conference, when the pro 
posals made by the Soviet Delegation seemed to accept the view tha 
the German people would decide on a national basis what were th< 
social conditions which they wanted to have. 

On the 4th of February 1954 the Soviet Delegation submitted f 
proposal which called for all-German elections — I am quoting now 
‘as a result of which the German people would take their decisions 
without any interference on the part of foreign countries, concerning 
die social and state organization of a democratic Germany.” 1 Ir 
>ther words, by that Soviet proposal it was conceded that the Germar 
people acting as a whole would take their decisions as to the kind o: 
i social system which they wanted and that they would do so withoui 
my interference on the part of foreign governments who might pre- 
fer to see the Germans maintain one or another social system. 

As Mr. Macmillan said yesterday, 2 the language and the spirit o: 
die directive are that Germany should again become a nation whicl 
would determine its own foreign policy and its own domestic policy 
md decide on a national basis what kind of a social system it wanted 
rhat feature of the directive, it seems, is now abandoned by th< 
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Republic of their right through a free government, chosen by fre 
elections, to associate themselves with the North Atlantic Treaty 1 an 
vith the Brussels Treaty for Western European Union . 2 

I am not quite clear, nor has it been pointed out, what are th 
specific features, for example, of the Brussels Treaty which the Sovie 
Union finds objectionable. 

Is it objectionable that by joining that treaty the Federal Republi 
agrees closely to limit its military forces — to limit them to a degree fa 
nore modest than that which is the case with respect to the so-calle 
3 rDR? 3 Is it objectionable that the Federal Republic of German 
bregoes the right to have atomic weapons, bacteriological weapons 
and chemical weapons? Is that objectionable? Is it objectionabl 
:hat under the Brussels Treaty the military establishments and anna 
nents of the Federal Republic are subject to investigation and contrc 
through the Brussels Treaty Council representing predominant! 
states which in the past have suffered from German aggression? I 
t objectionable that by that Treaty and by the North Atlantic Treat; 
he Federal Republic of Germany solemnly is committed to a pure! 
iefensive posture for the future? 

The Federal Republic of Germany in the exercise of its sovereig: 
ights has followed a foreign policy which carries it into such a cours 
lesigned to assure that Germany will not be. again a militaristi 
30untry and that it will live peacefully in association with its neigh 
oors. That is a right which we believe should be preserved for th 
miffed Germany — not that we know or demand that it should exercis 
its right in any particular way. We provide that it should be entirel 
free. We do recognize that Germany operating as our directive say 
upon a “national” basis shall have the right to determine its ow 
Foreign policy as well as its own domestic policy. 

In this connection I recall a provision of the Eden Plan 4 whic 
Forms a part of the proposal submitted here last week, which read 
“The all-German Government shall have authority to assume or rejec 
the international rights and obligations of the Federal Republic an 
the Soviet Zone of Germany and to conclude such other internationc 
agreements as it may wish”. 

In consonance with the directive, our plan affirmatively provide 
md contemplates that in terms of domestic policy, for example, th 
dnd of social system they want, and also in terms of foreign policy 
ffiat the German nation as established through free elections will b 
n charge of its own destiny and decide what it wants: whether i 
vants to accept or to reject the kind of relations which now exis 
between either the Federal Republic of Germany and its neighbor 
)0 the West or the relations which exist between the so-called GDI 
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try to decide for the Germans what will be their future policy eithc 
internally or externally. 

That leads me to the fourth element in the directive to which 
have referred, namely, that German reunification shall be carried ou 
in “the interests of European security”. 

Mr, Molotov suggested yesterday that perhaps nations which “wer 
not very close to the conflagration” were not very good judges as t 
how to prevent a recurrence of such conflagrations for the future, 
assume that that had reference to the United States, which is the onl; 
me of the four of us whose land was not directly attacked by th 
Nazi forces. I would say that, while the losses of the United State 
in the first and second world wars were not as great as some other? 
nevertheless we did pour out a sufficient volume of blood and c 
treasure in both of those world wars so that I would think that 3 
30uld be assumed that we would be anxious not to have to do so agair 

But if that assumption is not entertained by the Soviet Union, 
would think at least that the Soviet Union would recognize tha 
France is a country which is qualified to speak on that subject; an 
[ was deeply moved, as I think all of us must have been, at the word 
:>f President Pinay yesterday on this subject. 1 He pointed out 
?act which is so clear that none of us who is interested in the peacefr 
:uture can be blind to it: namely, that the greatest danger of re 
creating German militarism is by perpetuating the division o 
Germany. 

I was particularly struck by that because I was at the Versatile 
Peace Conference — I think I am perhaps the only one here who cai 
flaim that honor, if it be such — and I recall the well-intentioned plan 
which were there evolved and embodied in that peace treaty to pre 
rent a second world war by means of repressions, the division o 
Germany, and a series of measures, which as it turned out, merely pro 
yoked after a period of pacificism a rebirth of fanatical nationalism 

Mr. Molotov has suggested that that rebirth of militarism occurre< 
Decause they had free elections in Germany. Well, in the first place 
Vtr. Hitler did not come to power through free elections. The las 
xee election held in Germany showed a decline in Hitler's vote. Bu 
>he fact that he had any large vote at all was due to the pre-existeno 
>f measures which aroused fanatical German nationalism. As Pres 
dent Pinay said, any of us who study history must see clearly th< 
esson which it teaches as we face again the problem of Germany. I 
we are capable at all of learning from the lesson of history, we mus 
■ealize that to continue indefinitely the division of Germany is tin 
nost dangerous thing that we can do. That is surely the reason win 
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3-erman people have learned something too. We have all, in var] 
ng degrees, suffered greatly from past German aggressions, but I d 
lot think that any nation in history ever suffered as severely as di 
he German nation as it faced defeat during the closing period < 
?7orld War II. And if today we see, at least in the Federal Republ 
)f Germany, fifty million Germans who are eager to promote Eur< 
lean security by associating themselves with others in a way whic 
will assure a limitation of their armaments, an exclusion of their us 
>f the most dangerous kinds of weapons, and the acceptance of coi 
xols, that is because the German people, certainly the German peop] 
>f this generation, want to make sure that the lesson which they ha^ 
earned will be accepted and so riveted into the very warp and wo< 
>f German life that there will never again be the opportunity for 
uture generation to commit the follies which have been committe 
yy Germans of the past over a good many generations. 

So as we consider this fourth element in our directive, “the ii 
crests of European security,” let us never forget what is said in tt 
ipening of our directive, “the close link between the reunification < 
jrermany and the problems of European security,” and let us mat 
sure that we do not perpetuate what, in my opinion, could bring abot 

i rebirth of excessive nationalism in Germany; that is, the continue 

ii vision of a great people. 

So, Mr. Chairman, for the reasons I have given, the explicit max 
iate we have from our Heads of Government, the reasons for thi 
mandate — reasons which are indelibly marked on the pages of hi: 
Lory — let us in truth try to bring about this reunification of -German] 
[ ask the Soviet Delegation, which has every reason to be moved b 
the same considerations as I think move us, to submit to us a propose 
Eor the reunification of Germany by means, of free elections to t 
carried out in conformity with the national interests of the Germa 
people, and in the interests of European security. 


130. STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
NOVEMBER 4, 1955 1 

Mr. Chairman, we have now completed a week of discussion, an 
ve are about to proceed into three days of recess, and it did occu 
bo me that it might be useful to try to sum up the position that w 
ire now in. 

We are working still on the first item of the Directive, 2 Europea 
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force; the denial of assistance to an aggressor; the limitation, con 
trol, and inspection of armed forces and armaments; and the estafc 
lishment of a zone between the East and the West in which th 
disposition of armed forces will be subject to mutual agreement. 

The Directive then goes on to say that “The Heads of Government 
recognizing their common responsibility for the settlement of th 
German question and the reunification of Germany, have agreed tha 
the settlement of the German question and the reunification of Ger 
many by means of free elections, shall be carried out in conformit; 
with the national interests of the German people and the interests o 
European security”. 

The three Western powers, in an effort faithfully to carry out th 
Directive, submitted on October 28 [27] a proposal 1 which did tak 
account of the close link between the reunification of Germany an« 
the problems of European security. Our proposal ties the tw< 
together and comprises, on the one hand, a proposal with referenc 
to security on the assumption that Germany will be reunified as ou 
Heads of Government agreed; and, on the other hand, a concret 
proposal for the reunification of Germany by means of free elections 
as our Directive specifies. 

The Soviet Union on October 28 submitted a proposal for Europeai 
security, 2 which almost wholly ignored the specifications of our Direc 
tive as to security features which we were instructed to consider 
Furthermore, it ignored the instruction to take account of the clos 
link between the reunification of Germany and the problems of Euro 
pean security. This Soviet security proposal did not recognize am 
link at all between security and the reunification of Germany; on th 
contrary, it assumed the division, and, apparently, the indefinite 
division of Germany. Subsequently, on the 31st of October, th 
Soviet Union made new security proposals, 3 which, although they stil 
disregard the link with German reunification, did more fully mee 
the specifications of the Directive as to the scope and nature of se 
curity. Because of that, these new proposals approached those whicl 
had been made on October 28 [27] by the Western powers in con 
formity with the Directive. 

In a statement which I made at our fifth session on November 2, 4 ’ 
made a comparative analysis of the Western security proposals anc 
the new proposals of the Soviet Union, and pointed out, item by item 
the extent to which, by conforming to the Directive, they coincidec 
with each other. 

Of course, there remains the fundamental and critical differenc 
that our security proposal presupposed a united Germany, while th 
Soviet, Tvrrmosn.l oresiirmosed a divided Germanv. Nevertheless, th 
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is to the close link between the reunification of Germany and Europea 
;ecurity. 

I do not minimize the serious problems which will, no doubt, aris 
is we undertake the task of converting our security proposals, mr 
presented in general terms, into concrete treaty clauses. N evertheles: 
t is encouraging that, subject to the fundamental and critical di 
‘erence which I have referred to, there is a very considerable measur 
)f agreement in principle as to how to get security in Europe. 

Mr. Molotov has asked a good many questions about our securit; 
Droposals, questions which we have answered even though Mj 
V lolotov does go on asking them again. Perhaps his confusion come 
;rom the fact that it is indeed difficult to have a complete meeting c 
minds until we know we are both proceeding from the same premise 
aamely, the reunification of Germany. 

So, that is where we stand on European security. 

With respect to the reunification of Germany, the Soviet Delegatio 
still continues to be totally unresponsive to the specific direction 
inder which we are operating. The only proposal of the Sovic 
[Jnion is a proposal which says that, and I quote from it: “The Germa 
people are deprived of the possibility of living in a united state”, an 
vhich, accordingly, calls for a consultative council to be formed b 
representatives of the so-called German Democratic Republic and th 
German Federal Republic . 1 

The Soviet Union has not submitted any proposal for the reunifica 
bion of Germany by means of free elections and so far declines to con 
sider the proposal which the Western powers have made in this respect 

So that is where we stand with respect to German reunification. 

I find it hard to believe that this rigid and unresponsive position c 
the Soviet Union is final. 

The Soviet Delegation may now believe, as it so ardently argue* 
that there is no close link between the reunification of Germany an 
European security. But the four Heads of Government agreed, las 
July, that there is a close link between European security and the r( 
unification of Germany, and they instructed us to take that int 
account. 

The Soviet Delegation may now believe that, as its proposal say* 
he Germans do not now have “the possibility” of living in a unite 
state. But the four Heads of Government determined, last July, tha 
Germany had that possibility and that Germany should be reunifiec 

The Soviet Delegation may now believe, as it so ardently argue* 
hat free elections are bad. But the four Heads of Governmen 
igreed, last July, that Germany should be reunified “by means of fre 
elections.” 
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should take place, and take place in conformity with the “national* 
interests of the German people. There was no precondition that then 
should be preserved a sectional system which has been imposed from 
without and which the German people, once they become again t 
whole nation, may, if they wish, either accept or repudiate. 

It may be tiresome that I repeat, again and again, the refrain o: 
adhering to our Directive. I cannot, however, in good conscienc( 
do otherwise. The four Heads of our Governments reached an agree- 
ment last July at Geneva which gave rise to new hopes throughoui 
the world. 

President Eisenhower, on returning from Geneva, made a radio 
and television broadcast to the American people 1 in which he referrec 
to these agreements that had been made and he said, “We are pro- 
foundly hopeful that these assurances will be faithfully carried out.’ 
Then lie went on to say, “The acid test should begin next October 
because then the next meeting occurs. It will be a meeting of the 
Foreign Ministers. Its principal purpose will be to take the con- 
clusions of this conference as the subjects to be discussed there anc 
the general proceedings to be observed in translating those generalities 
that we talked about into actual, specific agreements/ ” 

We believe, Mr. Chairman, that our task here is to carry out faith- 
fully the assurances that were given last July and to translate those 
assurances into actual, specific agreements. That is why we have 
joined with Britain and France in making specific proposals witl 
reference to European security, which took into account the close 
link between that security and the reunification of Germany. That is 
why we submitted concrete proposals for the reunification of Germany 
by means of free elections. 

We are, as President Eisenhower said, facing the acid test. I hop* 
that we shall pass it. Certainly if we fail it will not be because o: 
any unwillingness on the part of the three Western _ delegations tc 
see that the assurances of last July will, in fact, be faithfully carriec 
out. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


131. PROPOSAL BY THE AMERICAN, BRITISH, AND FRENCE 
DELEGATIONS, NOVEMBER 4, 1955 2 


Reunification of Germany by Free Elections 

On the joint initiative of the Governments of France, the IJnitec 
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he reunification of Germany in freedom in accordance with the Pla: 
>resented by the Three Powers on October 28 [27 ]: 1 

Draft Decision of the Conference 

In conformity with the common responsibility of their government 
’or the settlement of the German question and the reunification c 
Germany and in compliance with the Directive of their Heads c 
Government that the settlement of the German question and the reuni 
ication of Germany by means of free elections shall be carried out i 
conformity with the national interests of the German people and th 
nterests of European security, the Foreign Ministers of France, th 
[J.K., the USSR, and the U.S. have agreed as follows: 

1. Free and secret elections shall be held throughout Germany dui 
ng September 1956, for the selection of representatives for an al] 
German National Assembly to draft a constitution and to form a go^ 
srnment thereunder for a reunified Germany. 

2. Each of the Four Powers will designate a representative to 
Commission to prepare, in consultation with German experts, th 
Blectoral law for such elections, including effective provisions fo 
safeguards and supervision to insure the freedom of such elections. 

3. The Commission shall undertake its functions promptly an 
shall submit its report to the Four Powers by January 1956. 


132. STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
NOVEMBER 9, 1955 2 

Yesterday, Mr. Molotov, just returned from Moscow, made a state 
ment on behalf of the Soviet Union. 3 It had such grave implication 
that I asked that we should suspend our meeting until today so as t 
be able to give his statement deliberate thought. I am now in a posi 
tion to express the views of my Government. 

My first observation is that the Soviet position if persisted in wl 
perpetuate conditions which put in jeopardy the peace of Europe 
My second observation is that it strikes a crippling blow at the poss; 
bility of developing relations of confidence with the Soviet Unior 
[ ask your permission, Mr. Chairman, to deal with these two points i: 
Brder. 

I. 

The Soviet Union says in the most categorical manner that th 
security of Europe is best assured by a continued division of German; 
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future ahead of it because it is moving along the main road of prog 
ress and because it has strong and loyal friends.” It is, he said, “hn 
possible to accept” a reunification of Germany which might jeopardiz 
that “great future” for this Sovietized segment of Germany. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the Directive which brought us here, 1 and whic 
3ught to guide us here, did not ask us to judge of the relative merits o 
social systems as between that of the Federal Republic of German; 
and that of the so-called “German Democratic Republic”. It told u 
bo reunite Germany in the “national interest”. Thus, the Germa] 
people themselves will determine under what system they want to live 

The problem which our Heads of Government did direct us t 
study was how to assure European security and German reunificatior 
two problems which the four Pleads of Government agreed were close!; 
linked. 

It is, I think, a fair interpretation of our Directive that the fou 
Heads of Government recognized that European security would b 
endangered if there was not a reunification of Germany. Certainl; 
that is the view of the United States Government. 

As President Eisenhower pointed out in his address, which opene* 
the Geneva Conference last July, the division of Germany prolonge< 
for over ten years “does a grievous wrong to a people which is en 
titled, like any other, to pursue together a common destiny. Whil 
that division continues, it creates a basic source of instability i 
Europe. Our talk of peace has little meaning iff,] at the same time 
we perpetuate conditions which endanger the peace.” 2 

And because our Directive specifically requires us to take accoun 
of the close link between the reunification of Germany and the prob 
lems of European security, the Western powersf,] loyally complyim 
with the Directive, proposed a security system based upon a reunifies 
Germany. 3 The proposals which we made embody greater assurance 
than have ever before been contrived to preserve the peace. Ther 
would be not only solemn undertakings to abstain from aggression, t 
withhold help to an aggressor, and, in effect, to guarantee agains 
aggression, but there would be physical and material safeguards, con 
sisting of a level of forces to be agreed upon and actual inspection 
to ensure that these levels were maintained. There would be ampl 
and dependable safeguards, in which the Soviet Union, Poland, am 
Czechoslovakia would take part, against re-creation of a menacin 
military force. There would be novel and effective provisions t 
ensure against any possibility of surprise attack. 

These provisions, based on a reunified Germany, would give Europ 
a security which it has not known for hundreds of years. Indeed 
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if Germany. 

As President Eisenhower said again and again last July, “Eure 
pean security and the reunification of Germany are inseparable.” ] 
is not possible to have European security without the reunificatio 
if Germany. 

I recall that Mr. Molotov, speaking on October 31, 1939, after th 
outbreak of the Second World War, referred to the relations betwee 
Germany and the other Western European States during the precec 
ing two decades, and to what he called the “German efforts to brea 
the fetters of the Versailles Treaty.” “This it is”, he said, “that i 
the long run led to the present war in Europe.” 1 

The Versailles Treaty did impose certain fetters upon Germany 
But nothing that the Versailles Treaty did compares with the cruel t; 
and injustice of dividing the German people by the separation fror 
Germany of the Soviet Zone comprising 17,000,000 Germans. Th 
anguish of this is demonstrated by the fact that 2,704,680 Germans a 
the cost of great sacrifice and risks, fled from the Soviet Zone int 
West Germany. During the last month of October there were 32, 87- 
refugees. 

The situation, thus dramatized, cannot be indefinitely perpetuate* 
without grave risk. 

Yet, it is to perpetuate this very risk that the Soviet Union find 
Itself compelled to reject the far-reaching and solid security proposal 
which I referred to. Surely, better statesmanship than that can b 
found. 

We urge upon the Soviet Government that it should not perpetuat 
the injustice of a divided Germany with the menace which it carrie 
to European security. Can we not learn from the lesson of Versailles 
We make that plea, and we shall go on making it, in the hope, and 
indeed, in the expectation that before it is too late wisdom will prevail 

II. 

I turn now to the effect of the Soviet action upon international rela 
bions generally. I recall that Chairman Bulganin, in his openin: 
statement at the July conference, said that the purpose was “t 
achieve a relaxation of international tension and bring about a feelinj 
if confidence between nations.” 2 In his final speech he said wha 
book place in Geneva “has its positive significance for the relaxatioi 


1 Soviet Peace Policy: Four Speeches by V . Molotov (London, 1941), p. 35 
According to this version, Mr. Molotov said: “Relations between Germany an* 
Western European bourgeois States have been determined primarily by Germany’ 
ifforts to break' the fetters of the Versailles Treaty whose authors were Grea 
Britain and France with the active participation of the U. S. A. This it was whin 
n the long run led to the present war in Europe.” 

2 Statement of July 18, 1955; The Geneva Conference of Heads of Government 
>p. 35-43 (where the English translation of this portion of Mr. Bulganin’s remark 
liffers slightly from that cited by Mr. Dulles). 
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of tension in the relation^] between states[,] for the re-establishmen 
of the necessary confidence between them.” 1 

The Heads of Government had to reconcile many differences befor 
they reached the final agreement which is embodied in the Directiv 
which they gave us. But it was, after much debate, finally agree 
that there was a “close link between the reunification of Germany an 
the problems of European security.” Furthermore, the Heads c 
Government reaffirmed their common responsibility “for the reunifies 
bion of Germany.” They “agreed” upon “the reunification of Gei 
many by means of free elections, to be carried out in conformity wit' 
the national interests of the German people and the interests o 
European security”. 

The United States Government believed that at the very least thi 
solemn agreement meant that when the Foreign Ministers met ther 
would be a serious discussion both of European security and of th 
reunification of Germany. 

There has been such a discussion with reference to European secu 
rity; indeed, it produced a considerable measure of agreement on th 
component elements needed for security. That fact has been note< 
with satisfaction by both the Western powers and by the Sovie 
Delegation. 

It was, I think, demonstrated that there could be put around : 
united Germany a dependable framework of European security. 

But when we turned to consider the reunification of Germany, th 
Soviet Delegation refused to consider it at all despite the explici 
words in the Directive under which we are operating. The Sovie 
Delegation refused, to consider the proposals of the Western powers— 
their serious and detailed proposals for German reunification. Th 
Soviet Delegation refused to make any proposals of its own on th 
subject of German reunification. The Soviet proposal for an “all 
German Council” did not even purport to charge that Council wit! 
any responsibility to reunify Germany; indeed, it was calculated t< 
perpetuate the division of Germany. 

The Government of the United States believes that the refusal o 
the Government of the Soviet Union even to discuss seriously th 
reunification of Germany involves a grave breach of the agreement o 
the Heads of Government. The effect of this is bound to affect ad 
versely the overall relations of the Soviet Union with other countries 
including the United States. 

I would be less than frank if I did not say that so far as the Unite< 
States is concerned, what has happened here has largely shattere< 
such confidence as was born at the Summit Conference at Geneva 

TWa ean of A.rmrsA bp, neaee and a limited deoree of workim 
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here the problem, of disarmament and the development ( 
between the East and the West. But I am bound to say 
that these discussions will profit us little when we feel that 
make agreements between us which are dependable. 

III. 

Mr. Chairman, the peoples of all the world were heartei 
agreement of the Heads of Government reached here last e 
as President Eisenhower said in his closing statement at 
ference, . . only history will tell the true worth and rea 
our session together. The follow-through from this beginn 
respective Governments will be decisive in the measure oi 
ference. ” And he went on to say, “The work of our Foreign 
as they strive to implement our Directive, will be of great ii 
perhaps, even more important [perhaps of even more] tha: 
have done here.[”] 1 

I greatly fear that what has been done here, or, more : 
what has not been done here despite the explicit terms of 
tive, will be viewed with grave discouragement and concer 
out the world. 

It is not the desire or the intention of the United States 
we can control it, to revert to the conditions which exist< 
the meeting of the Heads of Government last July. It is o 
to continue to strive by all the means in our power for 
durable peace. But I do deplore the set-back to Europe* 
and the damage to the spirit of Geneva which has been infli< 
Soviet Union. 

When the issues are as great as those here at stake, w 
easily be discouraged. It is still our hope that the Sot 
if not now, then soon, may give loyal substance to the ag 
the Heads of Government that Germany shall be reunifi 
elections. 

When that day comes, European security can be assure 
spirit of Geneva will have borne a major part of the good i 
it seemed to offer to the world. 


133. DECLARATION BY THE FOREIGN MINISTERS 
UNITED STATES, THE UNITED KINGDOM, AND 
NOVEMBER 16, 1955 2 


Tripartite Declaration on Germany and Euronean Seci 
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Soviet Foreign Minister on what the Four Heads of Government in 
uly agreed were the closely linked problems of German Reunification 
ncl European Security. To this end they made a proposal for the 
leunification of Germany by free elections in 1956 and for a Treaty 
f Assurance giving the Soviet Union far-reaching safeguards againsl 
.ggression when Germany was reunified. 

Marshal Bulganin in July had agreed that the Reunification o:i 
xermany was the common responsibility of the Four Powers and 
houlcl be carried out by means of Free Elections. The Soviet Foreign 
Minister, however, despite the Directive of the Heads of Government, 
made it plain that the Soviet Government refused to agree to the 
leunification of Germany since that would lead to the liquidation oi 
he East German regime. Pie made counterproposals which would 
Lave involved the continued division of Germany as well as the even- 
ual dissolution of the Western security system. It is for this reason 
hat the negotiations have failed. 

The Foreign Ministers of France, the United Kingdom and the 
Jnited States of America are aware that this result must bring a sense 
f cruel disappointment to the German people, East and West of the 
onal border which now unjustly divides them. However, the three 
foreign Ministers believe that the Soviet Government will come to 
ecognize that its own self-interest will be served by ending the injus- 
ice of a divided Germany. They believe that the Soviet Government 
Till realize that so long as it persists in withholding unity from the 
xerman people, thus perpetuating the division of Europe, there can 
>e no solid security in Europe, nor indeed in the world. 

The three Western Powers will themselves not cease their efforts 
o end the injustice and wrong now being done by dividing the German 
'eople and will continue to stand ready to contribute to the security 
finch can be enjoyed by all only when Germany is reunified. 

[For the texts of Secretary Dulles ’ statement of November 16, 1955, and 
he quadripartite communique of the same date, see infra, pp. 2035-2039* 
n he text of Secretary Dulles ’ address of November IS, 1955 , is printed 
upra, pp. 115-122.] 


Part XI 


THE SOVIET UNION 


A. GENERAL 


1. TENSIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 

SOVIET UNION: Address by the Secretary of State 

1950 1 

The right and obligation of the Secretary of State to 
fellow citizens, or to the representatives of other nation 
foreign relations is not derived from any claim on his p£ 
knowledge or wisdom which makes him right and other p 
It is derived from the fact that onr forefathers by free cl 
out and approved a Constitution. This Constitution, wih 
meats and interpretations which have made it a living 
thing, has survived to this day as an expression of the will 
peoiue. A President is duly elected under this Constit 
heavy and solemn responsibility to direct the foreign rel 
American people. The President has, in accordance v 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, appointed a i 
as Secretary of State to assist him in the conduct of our fo 
This right to speak on your behalf results directly from 
tional processes by which the American people provide a 
for themselves in an orderly, clear, and democratic mann 

Soviet Philosophy or Imperialism 

A little over 30 years ago, there came into power in one 
countries of the world a group of people who also claim 
speak on your behalf. That claim was based not on any c 
procedure, or on any expression of the will of those who 
atives they professed to be. It was based on a claim 
men made to a monopoly of the knowledge of what w 
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writings of a mid-nineteenth century German economist and theorist 
Karl Marx. 

I have no desire to debate here the errors of one version or anothe: 
if what is today called “Marxism.” But I think it must be recognized 
in the light of the experience of the last 100 years, that many of th< 
premises on which Marx based his thought have been belied by tin 
known facts of what has actually happened in the decades sinc< 
Marx made his studies. Marx’s law of capitalist accumulation, hi: 
law as to the rate of profit, his prediction of the numerical decline o: 
the middle classes and of the increase of the class struggle: none o: 
these calculations has been borne out by the experience of the societie: 
if the West. Marx did not foresee the possibility of democratic 
solutions. 

Furthermore, the body of doctrine now professed by the Moscow 
controlled Communists is only tenuously identified with Marx’: 
writings and is largely overlaid with Russian imperialism. W< 
certainly cannot accept the thesis that such a doctrine can serve a: 
the justification for the right of a small group of individuals to speal 
[or the great masses of human beings who have never selected then 
[is their spokesmen and whose own opinions they have never consulted 

Now, for three decades this group of people, or their successors, ha: 
carried on as the rulers of that same great country. They have 
always, at the same time, maintained the pretense that they are the 
interpreters of the aspirations of peoples far beyond their borders 
In the light of that professed philosophy, they have conducted, a: 
masters of the Russian state, a foreign policy which now is the cente: 
of the most difficult and troublesome problems of international affairs 
problems designed to keep the peoples of the world in a state of deepes 
apprehension and doubt. In addition to this, they have operatec 
within the limits of the Soviet state on the basis of a domestic polic] 
founded, they say, on the same philosophy. 

There are many points in this philosophy, and particularly in the 
w”ay in which it has already been applied in practice in the Sovie 
Union and elsewhere, which are not only deeply repugnant to us, bu 
raise questions involving the most basic conceptions of good and evil — 
questions involving the ultimate moral nature of man. There is n< 
use in attempting to ignore or gloss over the profundity of this conflic 
if view. 

Philosophy of a Free Society 

The free society values the individual as an end in himself. I 
requires of him only that self-discipline and self-restraint which mak 

KVia riorhta nf act r»h irtrlhrirhiftl AYvnrmn t.ihl A with th A. ricvhtft of A V AT V nth A' 
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It does not fear, rather it welcomes, diversity and 
strength from freedom of inquiry and tolerance even of 
ideas. 

Theses of International Communism 

We can see no moral compromise with the contra] 
international communism: that the end justifies the mca 
and all methods are therefore permissible, and that th 
the human individual is of no importance as against th 
the state. 

To our minds, these principles mean, in their practical 
the arrogation to individual human leaders, with all the 
frailties and limitations, of powers and pretenses which 
would be willing to concede only to the infinite wisdom and 
of a Divine Being. They mean the police state, with? 
implies; a regimentation of the worker which is hardly dis 
from slave labor; a loss to society of those things which i 
to make life worth living; a denial of the fundamental 
bodied in all the great religions of the world. 

Here is a moral issue of the clearest nature. It canno 
Let us make no mistake about it. 

Yet, it does not follow from this that the two systems 
ours, cannot exist concurrently in this world. Good and 
do exist concurrently in the whole great realm of human 
exist within every individual, within every nation, and a 
human group. The struggle between good and evil can 
fined to governments. That struggle will go on, as it ah 
the wider theater of the human spirit itself. 

But it also does not follow from this coexistence of gc 
that the two systems, theirs and ours, will necessarily 
exist concurrently. That will depend largely on them, 
selves do not find impossibility in the prospect of coexiste] 
Soviet system. 

However much we may sympathize with the Soviet < 
for reasons bedded deep in history are obliged to live und 
not attempting to change the governmental or social stru 
Soviet Union. The Soviet regime, however, has devoi 
portion of its energies and resources to the attempt tc 
system on other peoples. In this attempt, it has show 
pared to resort to any method or stratagem including 
threats, and even military force. 

Therefore, if the two systems are to coexist, some accep 
must be found to free the world from the destructive t 
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least in reasonable security. What is it which the leaders of inter- 
national communism could do to make such coexistence more tolerable 
to everyone? 

There are a number of things they could do, which, while leaving 
much yet to do, would give the world new confidence in the possibilit} 
of peaceful change, in the principle and processes of peaceful settle- 
ment as an effective means of finding workable solutions in areas o: 
disagreement. 

Let us look, first, at the points where we and they are perhaps mosl 
closely in contact and where the establishment of peace in its narrow- 
est, most limited sense is dangerously impeded by the absence oi 
common ground. 

DEFINITION OF TERMS OF PEACE 

It is now nearly 5 years since the end of hostilities, and the victorious 
Allies have been unable to define the terms of peace with the defeatec 
countries. This is a grave, a deeply disturbing fact. For our part 
we do not intend nor wish, in fact we do not know how, to create 
satellites. Nor can we accept a settlement which would make 
Germany, Japan, or liberated Austria satellites of the Soviet Union 
The experience in Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria has been one oi 
bitter disappointment and shocking betrayal of the solemn pledges 
by the wartime Allies. The Soviet leaders joined in the pledge at 
Tehran that they looked forward “with confidence to the day when 
all peoples of the world may live free lives, untouched by tyranny, and 
according to their varying desires and their own consciences.” 1 We 
can accept treaties of peace which would give reality to this pledge 
and to the interests of all in security. 

With regard to Germany, unification under a government chosen 
in free elections under international observation is a basic element in 
an acceptable settlement. With that need recognized and with a 
will to define the terms of peace, a German treaty could be formulated 
which, while not pretending to solve all of the complex and bitte] 
problems of the German situation, would, nevertheless, go far toward 
a relaxation of a set of major tensions. 

With regard to Austria, that unhappy country is still under occupa ; 
tion because the Soviet leaders do not want a treaty. The politica, 
and economic independence of Austria is being sabotaged by the 
determination of the Soviets, camouflaged in technicalities, to main- 
tain their forces and special interests in eastern Austria. 

With regard to Japan, we feel that the Soviet leaders could recogniz< 
the interest which nations other than the members of the Council o: 
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bceepting its report as the basis for a peaceful settlement of tha 
iberated country’s problems. They could repatriate Japanes 
>risoners of war from Siberian camps. They could refrain froi 
lubverting the efforts of the newly independent states of Asia an 
heir native leaders to solve their problems in their own way. 

Jse of Force 

With regard to the whole group of countries which we are accus 
homed to think of as the satellite area, the Soviet leaders could wit! 
iraw their military and police force and refrain from using the shadow 
>f that force to keep in power persons or regimes which do not coir 
nand the confidence of the respective peoples, freely expressed throng 
orderly representative processes. In other words, they could elect t 
>bserve, in practice, the declaration to which they set their signature 
it Yalta concerning liberated Europe . 1 

In this connection, we do not insist that these governments hav 
my particular political or social complexion. What concerns us i 
that they should be truly independent national regimes, with a wi 
:>f their own and with a decent foundation in popular feeling. W 
would like to feel, when we deal with these governments, that w 
are dealing with something representative of the national identit 
of the peoples in question. We cannot believe that such a situatio 
would be really incompatible with the security of the Soviet Unioi 

This is a question of elementary good faith, and it is vital to 
spirit of confidence that other treaties and other agreements will b 
honored. Nothing would so alter the international climate as tfa 
holding of elections in the satellite states in which the true will c 
the people could be expressed. 

OBSTRUCTION IN THE UNITED NATIONS 

The Soviet leaders could drop their policy of obstruction in fch 
United Nations and could instead act as if they believe the Unite 
Nations is, as Stalin himself has recently called it, a serious instri 
mentality for the maintenance of international peace and security 
They are simply not acting that way now. 

Their policy of walk-out and boycott is a policy that undermine 
the concept of majority decision. Indeed, they seem deliberatel 
bo entrench themselves in a minority position in the United Nations 
This was illustrated last fall when they voted against the Essential 
Df Peace Resolution 2 which solemnly restated and reaffirmed th 
principles and purposes of the United Nations Charter and whie 
pointed to practical steps which Members should take to suppoi 
the peace. 
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majority side. There is nothing artificial about this situation. I 
bias not been the result of any sleight of hand or pressures on ou 
part. We do not have any satellites whose votes we control. Th 
significant fact is that proposals which have commended themselve 
bo a majority of the members of the United Nations have also com 
mended themselves to us. 

Let the Soviet Union put forward in the United Nations genuin 
proposals conducive to the work of peace, respectful of the rea 
independence of other governments, and appreciative of the rol 
which the United Nations could and should play in the preservatioi 
of world stability and the cooperation of nations. They will, then 
doubtless have a majority with them. We will rejoice to see them ii 
such a majority. We will be pleased to be a member of it ourselves 

EFFECTIVE CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY 

The Soviet leaders could join us in seeking realistic and effectiv 
arrangements for the control of atomic weapons and the limitatio 
of armaments in general. We know that it is not easy for their 
under their system, to contemplate the functioning on their territor 
of an authority in which people would participate who are not o 
their political persuasion. 

If we have not hesitated to urge that they as well as we accep 
this requirement it is because we believe that a spirit of genuin 
responsibility to mankind is widely present in this world. Man; 
able administrators and scientists could be found to operate such a] 
authority who would be only too happy, regardless of politics 
complexion, to take an elevated and enlightened view of the immens 
responsibility which would rest upon them. . There are men wb 
would scorn to use their powers for the negative purpose of intrigu 
and destruction. We believe that an authority could be establish^ 
which would not be controlled or subject to control by either ourselve 
or the Soviet Union. 

ATTEMPTS AT UNDERMINING ESTABLISHED GOVERNMENTS 

The Kremlin could refrain from using the Communist apparatu 
controlled by it throughout the world to attempt to overthrow, b; 
subversive means, established governments with which the Sovie 
Government stands in an outward state of friendship and respecl 
In general, it could desist from, and could cooperate in efforts t 
prevent, indirect aggression across national frontiers — a mode c 
conduct which is inconsistent with the spirit and the letter of th 
United Nations Charter. 
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The standards of conduct of our own representatives 
from more than a century and a half of American diplon 
rience. These standards are such that all countries v 
accepted our representatives in a spirit of respect and 
over periods of many decades have certainly remained non 
for it. The independence of those countries has^ not b 
mined; their peoples have not been corrupted; their econ< 
not been scathed by sabotage. 

When we now find our representatives treated as crimi 
we see great official propaganda machines reiterating ths 
sinister people and that contact with them is pregnant wit 
we cannot believe that such insinuations are advanced in 
'and we cannot be blind to the obvious implications of such i 

DISTORTION OF MOTIVES OF OTHERS 5 ” 

In general, the Soviet leaders could refrain, I think, frc 
atically distorting to their own peoples the picture of 
outside their borders, and of our country, in particular. 

We are not suggesting that they become propaganda 
country or system other than their own. But the So 'v 
know and the world knows with what genuine disappoin 
concern the people of this country were brought to the 
that the wartime collaboration between the major Allies 
be the beginning of [a] happier and freer era in the associate 
the peoples of the Soviet Union and other peoples. 

What are we now to conclude from the morbid fancies ^ 
propaganda exudes of a capitalist encirclement, of a Un 
craftily and systematically plotting another world war? r \ 
and the world knows, how foreign is the concept of aggres 
our philosophy and our political system. They know that 
asking to be the objects of any insincere and effusive dem 
of sentimental friendship. But we feel that the Soviet les 
at least permit access to the Soviet Union of persons and 
other countries so that other views might be presented to t 
people. 

These are some of the things which we feel that the So^ 
could do, which would permit the rational and peaceful d< 
.of the coexistence of their system and ours. They are not 
go to the depths of the moral conflict. They are not things 
ise the Kingdom of Heaven. They have been formulated 
as moralists but as servants of government, anxious to get < 
practical problems that lie before us, and to get on with 
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Greater Security Through Cooperation 

The United States is ready, as it has been and always will be, t 
cooperate in genuine efforts to find peaceful settlements. Our attitud 
is not inflexible, our opinions are not frozen, our positions are not am 
will not be obstacles to peace. But it takes more than one to co 
operate. If the Soviet Union could join in doing these things I hav 
outlined, we could all face the future with greater security. We coul< 
look forward to more than the eventual reduction of some of th 
present tensions. We could anticipate a return to a more norma 
and relaxed diplomatic atmosphere and to progress in the transactioi 
of some of the international business which needs so urgently to b 
done. 

, I fear, however, that I must warn you not to raise your hopes 
No one who has lived through these postwar years can be sanguin 
about reaching agreements in which reliance can be placed and whici 
will be observed by the Soviet leaders in good faith. We must not 
in our yearning for peace, allow ourselves to be betrayed by vagm 
generalities or beguiling proffers of peace which are unsubstantiatec 
by good faith solidly demonstrated in daily behavior. We are alway 
ready to discuss, to negotiate, to agree, but we are understandably 
loath to play the role of international sucker. We will take the iniua 
tive in the future as we have in the past in seeking agreement wheneve 
there is any indication that this course would be a fruitful one. Wha 
is required is genuine evidence in conduct, not just in words, of ai 
intention to solve the immediate problems and remove the tension 
which divide us. I see no evidence that the Soviet leaders will chang 
their conduct until the progress of the free world convinces them tha 
they cannot profit from a continuation of these tensions. 

So our course of action in the world of hard reality which faces u 
is not one that is easily charted. It is not one which this nation cai 
adopt without consideration of the needs and views of other fre 
nations. It is one which requires all the devotion and resolve an< 
wisdom that can be summoned up. We have had, and continue t< 
have, the assistance and advice of distinguished leaders in all walk 
of life. We have the benefit of the great public discussion which ha 
been proceeding in the democratic way, by free inquiry and free expres 
sion. 

It is my purpose in talking with you to point a direction and to defin 
the choices which confront us. We need to stand before the worl< 
with our own purpose and position clear. 

We want peace, but not at any price. We are ready to negotiate 
hut not at the expense of rousing false hones which would be dashe< 
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ahead with the building of a free world which is strong in if 
in its material progress. The alternative is to allow the i 
to succumb, one by one, to the erosive and encroaching j 
Soviet expansion. 

We must not slacken, rather we must reinvigorate, t 
democratic efforts which are represented by the Europea] 
Program, 1 the North Atlantic 2 and Rio Pacts, 3 the Mutn 
Assistance Program, 4 the Point 4 Program 5 for developing 
new workshops and assistance in creating the conditions n 
a growing, many-sided exchange of the world’s products. 

We must champion an international order based on 
Nations and on the abiding principles of freedom and justic 
an international society increasingly torn by destructive rn 

We must recognize that our ability to achieve our purp< 
rest alone on a desire for peace but that it must be suppo: 
strength to meet whatever tasks Providence ma}^ have in s 

We must not make the mistake, in other words, of u 
conduct as a standard for our own. Our efforts cannot 
reactions to the latest moves by the Kremlin. The bipj 
of American foreign policy has been and must continue to 
structive task of building, in cooperation with others, t 
world in which freedom and justice can flourish. We ir 
turned aside from this task by the diversionary thrusts of 
Union. And if it is necessary, as it sometimes is, to deal 
a thrust or the threat of one, the effort should be undersl 
which, though essential, is outside the main stream of our 

Progress is to be gained in the doing of the constructive 1 
give practical affirmation to the principles by which we lb 

The success of our efforts rests, finally, on our faith in on 
in the values for which this Republic stands. We will m 
and steadfastness and the cool heads and steady nerves of 
which has always faced the future “with malice toward 
charity for all, with firmness in the right as God gives m 
right, ...” 6 

1 See A Decade of American Foreign Policy , pp. 1268-1327. 

2 Treaty of Apr. 4, 1949; supra, pp. 812-815. 

2 Treaty of Sept. 2, 1947; supra , pp. 789-796. 

4 See A Decade of American Foreign Policy , pp. 1356-1364. 

5 See ibid., pp. 1366-1372. 

6 President Lincoln's second inaugural address, Mar. 4, 1861 
Richardson, A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Presiden 
(Washington, 1897), vol. VI, pp. 277-278. 
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2. SOVIET VIOLATIONS OF TREATIES AND AGREEMENTS 
Department of State Memorandum, June 1950 1 

The instability of peace the world over is due, in large measure, t< 
deliberate Soviet policy and actions and to the wholesale Sovie 
violation of basic agreements. Because of the U.S.S.R. ? s record ii 
ignoring its international pledges, the faith of the world in Sovie 
signatures had been badly shattered. Whether it be the Yalta 
agreement or a treaty of friendship, the U.S.S.R. has chosen t< 
ignore its sworn commitments whenever it has found such actior 
advantageous for its own purposes. 

As it ruthlessly pursues its expansionist objectives in the postwai 
world, the Soviet Union is building up a reputation as an irresponsibh 
international marauder. Before the court of world opinion, it stands 
indicted for disregarding its international treaties and agreements 
openly flouting protocols and promises, and encouraging violations o: 
basic human rights by other treaty signatories. Because of its policy 
of refusal to work in concert with other nations, its preference foi 
abrupt and unauthorized unilateral action, and its apparent deter 
mination to impose its will upon the world, the value of agreement! 
with the Soviet Union has been nullified. From Yalta to the present 
the broken pledges of the U.S.S.R. have marked internation a 
relations. A review of this record is worthwhile. 

Europe 

The uncertain peace of postwar Europe is primarily due to the faci 
that the Russians have deliberately undermined the foundations upoi 
which peace was to be built. The Soviet Union has violated th< 
Yalta agreement of February 1945, 2 * the Potsdam Declaration of Jut} 
1945 [Protocol of Proceedings oj the Potsdam Conference of August 1 
194.5]? and the peace treaties so far concluded with the ex-Germai 
satellites. 4 Soviet violation of Allied armistice agreements, 5 refusa' 
to act in concert with the other Allies on control commissions, anc 
even the ignoring of the decisions of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
can be added to those. The fact that the framework of peace has 
never been completed, that Austria still pleads for a treaty, and that 
the settlement of the German question still plagues Europe is alsc 
due to Soviet intransigence and the unreliability of its word. 


1 Department of State Bulletin, July 3, 1950, pp. 8-12. This memorandum 

brought up to date the document submitted by the Department of State to th< 

Senate Committee on Foreign Relations on June 2, 1948; A Decade of America r 
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THE YALTA AGREEMENT 

When the Big Three met at Yalta in February 1945 
Governments, the United States, the United ivingdoi: 
U.S.S.R., agreed to assist liberated people to form “into 
ment authorities broadly representative of all democratic 
the population and pledged to the earliest possible esi 
through free elections of governments responsive to the 
people.” According to James F. B^yrnes, former Secrotai 
Stalin accepted the Yalta agreement without serious dis< 
in an atmosphere of genial camaraderie. 1 Yet, Soviet 
consistently undermined and made meaningless this fi 
declaration. 

The Potsdam Decisions and the Control Council 

The Potsdam Declaration of July 1945 [Protocol of /V 
the Potsdam Conference of Am/ust 1 , l$)J t 5] aimed at tJ 
creation of a unified, democratic, Germany. 2 To achiov 
the powers represented at the conference committed tin 
the destruction of German militarism, the wiping out of 
punishment of war criminals, the decentralization of t 
structure of Germany, and the dissolution, of eoneen 
economic power. A new democratic German govemm 
he developed under the supervision of an Allied Gout 
(Acc), and the four Allied zone commanders were to my 
sovereignty in their respective zones unless their power* 
empted by Acc legislation. Besides dealing with Gei 
United States, the United Kingdom, and the Soviet Unio 
Potsdam, among other things, to consult with each other 
to revising the procedures of Allied Control Commissions ft 
Bulgaria, and Hungary. 3 

The lack of success of the program formulated at Potsi 
laid at the door of the Soviet Union. From the incep 
Potsdam protocols, the U. S. S. R. has a record of wholes*] 
of the agreement, refusal to abide by decisions of the Contr 
and a flagrant usurpation of power on the Control (Join 
satellite area. 

GERMANY 

Moreover, in dealing with Germany, the Soviet Union 
disregarded promises made at meetings of the Council 
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jrerman prisoners by that date, but she unilaterally announced a no 
leadline of January 1, 1950. 

Under the Paris Cfm communique of June 20, 1949, 1 each occupy 
ng power in Germany agreed to insure the “normal functioning” < 
ransport between Berlin and the zones as well as between the Sovi( 
md Western zones. Since January 13, 1950, the Soviet authentic 
lave intermittently interfered with traffic between Berlin an 
Western Germany. 

Violations of the Peace Treaties 

Upon ratification of the treaties of peace with Hungary, Bulgaria 
md Rumania, on September 15, 1947, 2 the armistice period and th 
authority of the Allied Control Commissions came to an end. 0 
his date, the treaties entered into force, and the three Government 
egained a type of nominal sovereignty. In fact, however, th 
J.S.S.R. continued to exercise tutelary powers over them. I 
consequence, the implementation of the treaties is characterized b 
ubservient fulfillment with regard to obligations toward the U.S.S.B 
>ut by evasion, delay, and violations with reference to the Wester: 
Lilies. The Soviet Union condones and in many cases abets thes 
nfringements and, as the tutelary power, must bear responsibilit; 
or them. 

IUMAN RIGHTS 

Under the peace treaties, the Hungarian, Bulgarian, and Rumania: 
jovernments undertook to guarantee the enjoyment of humai 
ights and fundamental freedoms, including freedom of expression 
>f press and publication, of religious worship, of political opinion 
md of public meeting. The U.S.S.R. directly aided and abette* 
hese Governments in failing to fulfill these human rights clauses; 
freedom of expression and of press and publication no longer exis 
u any of these countries. Freedom of worship is interfered wit 
ime and again, either through subtle methods or through drasti 
procedures such as the trials and imprisonments of church leaders 
freedom of political opinion is also violated by the forceful eliminatio: 
»f all political groups opposing the Communist-controlled govern 
cents of these countries. 

On April 2, 1949, the United States and Great Britain charged th 
hree Governments with having violated the human-rights obligation 
1 the peace treaties. 3 All three Governments issued denials an 
adicated their unwillingness to adopt the requested remedial meas 
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ures. 1 The United States and the United Kingdom 
informed them 2 that in the British and American view 
had arisen concerning the interpretation and execution oJ 
treaties. Under the treaties, any dispute concerning the 
of the treaties, which is not settled by diplomatic negotiatf 
be referred to the heads of the United States, United Kin 
U.S.S.R. missions in the three countries. On May 31, 
United States called upon the United Kingdom and U.S.S 
a meeting of the three heads of mission in each country tc 
disputes which had arisen over noncompliance with tl 
rights clauses. The Soviet Union, in a note of June 
refused to participate in the meetings, contending that no sir 
had arisen and that there was, therefore, no reason for such 
A second United States note, delivered June 30, 1949, 
regret for the Soviet Union's disregard of the provisions of i 
and again asserted that disputes did exist between the LJn 
and the three satellite Governments. In a memoranc: 
July 19, 1949, 6 the Soviet Union reaffirmed its previous 
and, since that time, has consistently refused to partic 
meeting on the matter. 

By its stand, the Soviet Union violates the disputes oh 
peace treaties and the offending countries are encouraged t 
systematically and willfully to violate their treaties. 

Besides the flagrant violations of the human-rights cla 
have been other treaty violations. In each instance, tl. 
of the Soviet Government is to condone the violation. 

HUNGARY 

Under article 10 of her treaty, Hungary undertook to 
prewar bilateral treaties with the Allied and Associate 
provided that the other contracting party notified the 
Government, within a period of 6 months of the coming ir 
the peace treaty, that she desired to keep in force or revive tl 
treaty in question. Among the prewar treaties coming 
provisions of this article was the Treaty of Friendship, * 
and Navigation of 1925 between the United States and 
Although the United States Government duly notified 
within the prescribed 6-month period, that she desired t< 
bilateral treaty in force, the Hungarian Government has c 


1 See the Hungarian note of Apr. 8, 1949 {A Decade of American I<\ 
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refused to fulfill its obligations under article 10 in at least two no tab] 
instances: first, in the seizure of United States property; and secont 
lu the arrest and trial of two American citizens, Robert Yogeler an 
[srael Jacobson, who were held incommunicado without access t 
United States consular officers. 1 

Under article 23 of the peace treaty, Hungary undertook to pay th 
sum of 100 million dollars as reparations to Czechoslovakia and Yugc 
slavia. On February 27, 1949 (after the Moscow-inspired Comir 
form declaration of June 28, 1948, 2 against Yugoslavia), the Yugosla 
Minister to Hungary delivered a note to the United States Legation a 
Budapest stating that the Hungarian Government had failed to abid 
by article 23 of the treaty and that, as a result of the ill will of th 
Hungarian Government, the enforcement of article 23 could not b 
carried out by direct negotiations between the two Governments 
The Hungarian Government has, to this day, refused to comply wit 
article 23 of the treaty, and the Soviet Government has refused to pai 
ticipate in a meeting of the three heads of mission at Budapest, prc 
vided for in article 40 of the treaty for the settlement of dispute 
which cannot be solved by direct negotiation. 

Under article 28 [ 26 ] of the treaty, Hungary undertook to restor 
all legal rights and interests of the United Nations and their nationals 
as they existed on September 1, 1939, as well as to compensate sue 
persons for property loss and war damage. The Hungarian Goverr 
ment has given no indication that she intends to compensate America: 
citizens. On November 8, 1949, the United States Legation a 
Budapest transmitted to the Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affair 
four new claims and additional evidence with regard to 116 previou 
claims. 3 Although Hungary has acknowledged receipt of the note 
she has taken no action to fulfill these claims. 

BULGARIA 

The U. S. S. R. has openly aided and abetted the Bulgarian Goverr 
ment in failing to fulfill completely or in totally ignoring treaty provi 
sions limiting the armed forces. The Soviet Union accomplishe 
this fact by supplying Bulgaria with arms, ammunition, and equipmen 
in excess of those needed for the armed force stipulated by the peac 
treaty. In addition, the U. S. S. R., by negative and extremel 
dilatory acts, is tolerating Bulgarian failure to reduce these forces t 
the limits prescribed in article 10 [9]. The U. S. S. R., by negativ 
and obstructionist tactics, aided and abetted the Bulgarian Goverr 
ment in the formation, maintenance, and training of paramilitar 
organizations, i. e., the militia and the use of this organization by th 
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pertaining to the Bulgarian armed forces or the right to . 
information by investigation. The Soviet Government. < 
United States-United Kingdom invitation to name a vSi 
sentative to participate in a proposed survey ol the Gree< 
border. 1 It, thereby, encouraged the Bulgarian Go 
reply 2 that, under the terms of the peace treaty, the matt* 
referred to the United States, United Kingdom, am 
diplomatic missions. (The Soviet Government had aim 
to participate in any such conventions under article off o 
treaty to settle disputes concerning the interpretation or v 
the Bulgarian peace treaty.) 

RUMANIA 

As in Bulgaria, the Soviefc i Government has consistent]} 
cooperate with American and British chiefs of mission to ( 
principles involved in the implementation of the militan 
the peace treaty with Rumania. Both the Soviet and Bi 
of mission agreed to a meeting on this matter, scheduling 
IS, 1948. However, the Soviet Ambassador cancelled tin 
meeting, saying that he was “indisposed,” and, on May 2 
addressed a note 3 to the American Minister stating that 
no necessity for the proposed meeting and no reason for 
proposal into effect. Thus, the Rumanian Government 1 
to violate the military provisions of the peace treaty. 

Violations of Agreement With Iran 

Soviet-Jranian relations are based formally on the treat, 
ship of February 26, 1921, 4 which was reaffirmed in M 
Article IV of this treaty states: 

In consideration of the fact that each nation lias (.he right to del 
its political destiny, each of the two contracting- parties formally 
desire to abstain from any intervention in the internal affairs of tl 

In 1942, the U. S. S. R., United Kingdom, and Iran signed 
alliance 6 in which the two large powers agreed to respect (h 
integrity, sovereignty, and independence of Iran. In 
Tehran declaration, 7 the IT. S. S. R., United Kingdoi 
United States expressed their desire for the maintemi 
independence, sovereignty, and territorial integrity of 1 
signer of the United Nations Charter, the IJ. S. S* R. su 
article II (par. 4), which states: 

All members shall refrain in their international relations from 
use of force against the territorial integrity or political indopen< 
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The U.S.S.R., in her relations with Iran, has violated all of thes 
solemn commitments. 

The Soviet Government, in a note to the United States on Novembe 
29, 1945/ admitted that Soviet forces in Iran had prevented Iraniai 
troops from taking action after the outbreak against the Irania] 
Government in northern Iran. This Soviet action at least indirect! 
aided the Azerbaijan separatists and, thus, constituted interferenc 
.n the internal affairs of Iran, in violation of its 1921 pledge of friend 
ship. Furthermore, violations of the tripartite treaty occurred botl 
luring and after World War II. By supporting the Azerbaijan 
separatists while occupying Iran and by its refusal to evacuate it 
troops except under United Nations pressures, the U. S. S. R. violate; 
the Tehran declaration. The Iranian appeal to the Security Counci 
n January 1946 2 and its notification to the Council on December 5 
1946/ that the U. S. S. R. had warned Iran to refrain from movinj 
troops into Azerbaijan were both based upon charges of Sovie 
interference in the internal affairs of Iran in violation of the Unite< 
Nations Charter. Moreover, the Soviet radio has repeatedly attacke< 
the Iranian Government on false grounds, has incited the Iraniai 
people to violent action against the government, and has given sup 
Dort to the illegal Tudeh Party. 

Violation of Agreements Involving the Far East 
iorea 

The Soviet Government openly violated the joint United States 
(J. S. S. R. Moscow agreement for the reestablishment of Koreai 
ndependence and the economic recovery of the country. 4 Tin 
bwo powers were to consult in the preparation of proposals for th 
•ormation of a provisional Korean government. The U. S. S. R 
representative on the Joint Control Commission consistently refuse! 
30 allow such consultation except under unilateral interpretations o 
the phrase “democratic parties and social organizations/ which, ii 
mch case, would have excluded all but pro-Soviet political groups 
Moreover, the Soviet delegation refused to consult with Koreai 
groups whose representatives had at any time expressed oppositioi 
30 the provision for placing Korea under trusteeship, as envisaged ii 
3he Moscow agreement. 

The Joint Commission agreed to reestablish the movement o 
persons, motor, rail transport, and coastwise shipping between tin 
sones of north and south Korea. The Soviet Command in nortl 
Korea refused to discuss or implement this agreement and resistei 
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established beyond that allowed the United States to _ 
outposts that were accessible only by roads through Sovi 
territory. 

JAPAN 

In the terms of the Potsdam Declaration, 1 defining the 
for the Japanese surrender, Japanese military forces, ; 
completely disarmed, were to be permitted to return to t] 
“with [the] opportunity to lead peaceful [and] produo 
On December 8, 1949, the U. S. S. R. signed the Geneva ] 
War Convention, setting forth the rights and obligations < 
holding prisoners of war. 2 

TASS, the official Soviet news agency, on May 20, 19 4 
that there were 95,000 Japanese prisoners of war in 
territory still awaiting repatriation. According to Japan 
an additional 376,929 Japanese were then^ still under Sov 
The discrepancy is explicable either by continued detention 
prisoners or an abnormally high death rate. The U. S. S 
to give any information on the matter and has walked out 
Council meetings in which the problem was broached. 


3. DEFENDING THE PEACE FROM SOVIET THRUST 
by the Secretary of State, April 30, 1951 8 

The common interest around which your organization 
one which goes right to the heart of what we are trying tc 
the world through our foreign policy. 

Your organization is one of the major expressions oi 
great productive power, and, though there may be dii 
opinion about many things, I think all of us will agree tha 
productive power of ours is one of the key factors, and j 
most important single factor, on which the peace of the v 
depends. 

Although we are blessed with the greatest productive 
all the world, we dare not forget that there are other imp 
centrations of industrial production in the world. Fortun 
of the other important concentrations are in the hands oi 
share our basic purposes. This means that a preponder 
dustrial power is in the hands of nations who are tryin 
rather than destroy, international relationships based on th 
of the United Nations. 
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out items that contribute to the defensive strength of this and othe 
free nations. 

All of us wish that it were not necessary to do this. We would a. 
much rather be turning out things that are creative and constructive 
things that make life better for people, rather than weapons of wai 

And, we all wish that we could devote a larger portion of our energie 
to our great constructive programs to assist other free peoples to mov 
toward better standards of living. This is the kind of thing w 
Americans traditionally prefer to do. 

But instead, we are called upon to devote some 15 to 20 percent o 
our national output to the urgent necessities of military defense. 

What I would like to discuss with you today is why this has becom 
necessary and what it is this nation is seeking to do with this strengtl 
you are helping to build. 

Menace of Soviet Thrusts 

In the 5}i years that have passed since the end of the war, the me] 
who control the destinies of the Soviet Union have continued to pres; 
forward not only with the traditional territorial aspirations of Oh 
Russia but also with the revolutionary aims for world rule of the Bol 
shevik conspiracy. 

This is the threat which requires the rest of the world to buil( 
lefensive strength. 

By a combination of a ruthless control system over their own peopl 
md false promises to the discontented in many other lands, the mei 
who run this vast conspiracy have been reaching out for more power 
And, what is most important for us to understand is that they ar< 
caching out for those critical centers of power which will give then 
.everage over all the rest. 

The object of the Soviet reach for power in this period is to brin^ 
within the Soviet sphere of control two critical areas. One of thes< 
contains the great industrial capacity of Europe. The other is Ash 
with its resources, including the present and, more important, tb 
Potential industrial capacity of Japan. 

With these areas under their control, the Soviet rulers believe tha 
Jbey could dominate the world. They would not only be in a strong 
Position in the event of war but what also is just as important, the] 
would be in a strong position to impose their will on the other parts o 
die world without having to fire a shot. 

It is immediately clear that this would be a very dangerous condi 
ion for us and for all free people. 

Now, even if we were to leave aside all the considerations of ou: 
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all that our defense program has to do, but it is, in bro* 
terms, the major task now required of it. 

Let us now take a closer look at what we are doing, with t 
which you are helping to build, to meet these two major So 
in Europe and in Asia. 

Meeting the Thrust in Europe 

One arm of our security effort is seeking to meet the Sc 
against Europe. 

I am not going to review with you here all the details of t 
we are making under the North Atlantic Treaty Organizati 
setting up of General Eisenhower’s headquarters and sta 
operation of our military and economic aid program, an< 
which show the growing cohesion and strength of the 
nations. I know that these are familiar to you and that yoi 
tion has been following these programs closely. 

What I do want to do is to step back and look at thes 
the large, to see this European effort in great block poste 
that we can come away with a feeling for the whole patten 
is we are trying to do there. 

In the large, the people of Europe, with our help, ar< 
harness their growing economic strength to the urgent r 
effective defense system, so that they and their resource: 
skills and their industrial plants will not, either througl 
through subversion, fall into the hands of the Soviet rulers 

Germany, as I indicated a moment ago, occupies a place o 
significance in this effort, because Soviet control over the 1 
put the Soviet rulers in a strong position to reach out for 
Europe. 

The Soviet rulers have long understood this simple str 

The whole point of the Soviet tactics in the talks among 
Foreign Ministers at Paris 1 has been to retard, and if poss 
vent, the strengthening of the Western European defer 
To do this, they have been trying to drive a wedge betwee: 
by portraying themselves as the put-upon lovers of pes 
characterizing our defense measures as aggressive. In 
they have been seeking to prevent the participation < 
Germany in the Western European defense system. 

The increased shrillness of the Soviet representative ii 
talks, Mr. Gromyko, is in a sense the measure of the prog 
defensive effort. 

If we weren’t getting anywhere with the European defens 
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eliminate the weaknesses which invite aggression, the tensions anc 
the dangers of the immediate period may increase. 

Since the only alternative to this course would be to remain at s 
disadvantage and ultimately lose all, we have no choice but to plu£ 
ahead, building our combined strength as steadily and as rapidly as 
we can. That, is the only way to work our way through this perioc 
of danger. 

We have repeatedly said — and our record in these Paris discussions 
and on many previous occasions makes it clear that we mean what we 
say — that we are ready to negotiate in good faith now or at any time 
But until we are met with equal good faith, and so long as this threal 
hangs over us, we cannot relax our efforts to build our commor 
strength. 

One advantage that the people of Europe start with in building this 
defensive strength is the remarkable rate of economic recovery they 
have achieved from the destruction of the war. Great credit is due 
the people of Europe for this achievement. It does not in anyr way 
diminish from the luster of their accomplishment for us to acknowledge 
the part our aid program has played in that recovery. 

Our economic aid program, which was carried forward, appropriately 
under the name of the Marshall Plan, has been a tremendous success, 
Make no mistake about that. The evidence of Europe's mounting 
productive output is not only a testimony to our enlightened and 
unprecedented effort to assist the people of Europe in rebuilding theii 
war-shattered economy but it is also, even from a narrow interpreta- 
tion of our own self-interest, a good return on our investment in 
bolstering our national security. 

The urgent problem that remains is to translate an adequate part 
of this economic potential into the tanks and the planes and the guns 
needed for defense. 

A good start has been made in this direction. But the Soviet 
military preparations have been going on steadily since the war, and 
Soviet satellite forces are being built up rapidly, to add to the Soviet 
capability for intimidation and attack. 

The best military minds of this country and of our European allies 
have been working to devise defense plans and create a defense 
program which will be adequate to the threat. 

It is our goal to build a defense system which will inspire confidence 
among the people of Europe that they can prevent their homelands 
from being overrun. It is also our goal to attain a level of defense 
which will, together with our power, be sufficient to discourage the 
appetite for aggression altogether. 
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will a dollar buy? It is evident that the aid we are furr 
allies so multiplies our common security that it is in fact an < 
use of resources. 

Our aid is not only an addition to the billions of dollars i 
military budgets of the European countries — but it is ofte: 
plying factor. To take one example, 55 thousand dollars 
copper and zinc supplied by us made possible the manufac 
million dollars worth of antitank mines in Britain. 

Or, in another case, 300 thousand dollars worth of mac 
made it possible for France to produce almost 14 million do! 
of air frames. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, our aid to Western Europe 
more security per dollar, faster, than we could possibly ac 
selves. And, it is security which is vital both to us and to oui 
allies. 

We are well aware that the rapid fulfillment of our comm 
program is certain to affect the civilian life, not only o: 
people but of all the people with whom we are allied. 

Wherever careful planning and cooperation can moderate < 
these burdens, we are endeavoring to bring this about. 

This is all part of the complex but essential process by 
combined defense system is now taking shape. 

Our progress up to this point has been sufficient, I believe 
our confidence that, with time and with effort, we can 
strength of this European defense system sufficiently to p: 
Soviet thrust in this direction from achieving its aim. T 
necessary to peace and to our security. 

The Pattern in Asia 

Now, let us look at the other major Soviet thrust and a 
are doing about it. 

The purpose of this thrust is to put the Soviet empire in 
to dominate all Asia, including control over Japan, with i 
large production and its larger potentialities, with its skillc 
tion and its strategic position. By linking the production o 
the manpower of China and the resources of Asia, the So 
would be in a strong position to redouble their pressure on 
the world. 

To understand this purpose helps to make clear the meat 
attack on Korea. 

This attack, carried forward by satellite troops, was desig 
first instance to extend Communist control over the enti] 
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How are we dealing with this Soviet strategy for Asia ? Again hen 
is in our discussion of the thrust against Europe, I will not go ini 
j;reat detail about the steps we are taking. These details are familh 
o you, and what I want to try to bring out is the pattern of our effort* 

The objective of these efforts is to thwart the Soviet attempt t 
lominate Asia. It is our purpose to help the people of Asia protec 
heir freedom and independence. 

One of the major lines of effort in this program is the writing of 
:>eace treaty for Japan . 1 The careful and able work of Ambassadc 
Fohn Foster Dulles has laid the basis for a Japanese peace treat; 
vhich will enable Japan to become an equal, peaceful, and sell 
lustaining member of the world community. It will also put th 
)eople of Japan in the best position to contribute to the independenc 
>f their country^ which, as we have seen, is important to our securit; 
is well as to theirs. 

The people of Japan have earned our confidence by their stead; 
tnd responsible course during these difficult months since the attacl 
vas launched against Korea, and we look forward to the establish 
nent of permanent bonds of friendship between Japan and all othe 
ree nations. 

In order that a power vacuum will not be created by a peace settle 
nent with Japan, we are making cooperative arrangements, on th 
)asis of mutual agreement, to insure the independence and th 
jontinued security of Japan . 2 

This agreement is to be one of a series recently announced by th 
President , 3 which are intended as initial steps toward building th 
)asis for security in the Pacific. 

Conditions in the Pacific area are substantially different from thos 
vhich prevail in Europe, and the establishment of security arrange 
nents similar to those in the North Atlantic area are not now feasible 
Ne wish to help the peoples of the Pacific area in their efforts in an; 
vay we can, and the present and proposed security arrangement 
>etween ourselves and Japan and with the Philippines , 4 Austral! 
md New Zealand , 5 to which the President referred, will, we hope 
urther strengthen the structure of peace in the Pacific. 

Our economic and military aid programs are another essential par 
>f this total effort to maintain peace in the Far East. 

By demonstrating our friendship for the peoples of Asia and b; 
lelping them to achieve and protect their freedom and to mak 
>rogress against the poverty and misery which oppresses them, w 
tre, at the same time, helping to throw up a bulwark against th 
Soviet imperialist design, and we thereby strengthen our own security 
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complete until all the peoples who are now under the don 
the Kremlin are able to participate freely and independen 

The Soviets are constantly probing for points througho 
which penetration may be possible. Efforts to penetrate b] 
and political means of subversion have now been supplei 
the use of armed invasion and war. 

Our military and economic aid programs have been s 
meet the further threat posed by this Communist use of fo 

Supplementing the important aid programs which we 
developing in the Far East, additional military aid has be< 
to those areas especially threatened by this military devel 

This includes additional aid to Formosa, the Philippines, 
china. As the President declared following the Communisl 
Korea, the occupation of Formosa by Communist force 
circumstances would be a direct threat to the security of 
area and to United States forces in that area . 1 The Sev< 
was ordered then to prevent any attack on Formosa. To s 
the defense of Formosa and insure that Formosa will nc 
hostile hands, we are providing increased military aid. 

The aid programs in the Far East meet not only such 
security requirements as these but also give powerful supj 
national security interest by helping the people of Asia la^ 
for stable and developing societies. It is important for 
preciate that our humanitarian instincts and our own nation 
interests are both served by these programs. 

The Test of Strength in Korea 

Now, we come to the most direct military aspect of oiu 
deal with the Soviet thrust in Asia. This relates to what 1 
other members of the United Nations are doing to stop the 
in Korea. 

What I have already said should make it clear why it is 
to our security that this attack in Korea be stopped in 
We have seen that this attack is part of a design to gain c( 
all Asia. This attack is also intended to weaken the posi 
United Nations, the United States, and others who stand : 
of Soviet ambitions. 

There are several other points which have emerged from < 
and which bear on this conflict in Korea. One is that this 
only Soviet thrust we must bear in mind. The Soviets 
satellite troops for this aggression, keeping their own forces 
It would further their strategy if we were to expend our maj< 
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Our objectives in Korea are very clear, and there should be n 
misunderstanding about them. 

In the simplest terms, we are trying to accomplish three things i 
Korea: 

1. We are trying to stop this act of aggression. 

2. We are trying to keep this conflict from spreading, to the extei: 
hat it is in our power to do so. 

3. We are trying to restore peace and security to the area. 

These have been our purposes from the beginning, and these hav 
:>een the agreed purposes of the United Nations. The United Nation 
las never contemplated the use of force to accomplish its politics 
)bjective in Korea, which is the establishment of a unified, indc 
pendent, and democratic country. 

A great deal has already been accomplished by the steadiness wit' 
vhich we have held to these purposes, and above all by the heroi 
ievotion of our men in Korea and their fellow soldiers from othe 
countries. We should not, in the course of the present debate, los 
sight of these accomplishments: 

First, this act of aggression has not succeeded according to th 
Soviet plan, and whatever other actions were planned have bee: 
nterfered with; 

Second, the defense against this aggression has served to arous 
:ree men all over the world and has stimulated them to speed u; 
heir efforts to build a strong defense system; 

Third, new vitality has pulsed through the whole idea of collectiv 
security against aggression; 

And fourth, this device of satellite aggression has been thorough! 
exposed, and its usefulness in other situations has been reduced. 

We knew last June, and we know today, that it was right an< 
lecessary to stand firm against this attack. If we had not, the whol 
spirit of resistance against the Soviet grab for power would have bee] 
veakened, perhaps fatally. 

Now, people are saying: this may be true, but how can the conflic 
n Korea be brought to an end ? 

There are two ways in which this situation in Korea may develop 

One is that the fighting may spread despite our efforts to limit it 
further acts of the aggressors could touch off world war. If thi 
lappens, the responsibility for it will rest squarely on the Kremlii 
md its agents in Peiping. 

The other is that the fighting may be brought to an end in Korea 
rhe best way to do this is for us to continue firm in our determinatioi 
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The other day at Paris, Mr. Gromyko was playing 
of the arguments he has been overhearing from this sid 
about Korea. He raised the question whether or n 
to hold to our course in Korea with firm determinatic 

Well, we are. But his intervention serves to ren 
thinking about this action in Korea, we have to keep 
the total world picture, and the whole threat we face. 

The ingredients of peace in the world must include : 
with which we hold to our course in Korea; the speec 
build up our strength elsewhere in the world; the < 
common defense arrangements with our allies. 

As I said at the outset, the strength and the power 
to build are essential to our security and to world peac 
important is the strength of character and the st 
American people. 

To win through to a period of peace in the world will 
and courage and common sense from all of us. 


4. AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP FOR THE SOV: 
Message From the President of the United States 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 1 Trans 
gressional Resolution, July 7, 1951 2 

I have the honor of transmitting to you a resolut 
the Congress of the United States with a request tl 
be made known by your government to the peopl 
Union. 

This resolution expresses the friendship and go 
American people for all the peoples of the earth and i 
sizes the profound desire of the American Governme 
thing in its power to bring about a just and lasting 
m As Chief Executive of the United States, I give th: 
sincere approval. I add to it a message of my ow 
people in the earnest hope that these expressions m 
better understanding of the aims and purposes of th( 

The unhappy results of the last few years demonst] 
diplomatic negotiations among nations will be large 
barriers exist to the friendly exchange of ideas and inf< 
peoples. The best hope for a peaceful world lies in 1 
peace and brotherhood which lies deep in the heart i 
being. But peonies who are denied the normal means 
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form the basis for trust and friendship. We shall never be able t< 
remove suspicion and fear as potential causes of war until comma 
nication is permitted to flow, free and open, across internationa 
boundaries. 

The peoples of both our countries know from personal experience 
the horror and misery of war. They abhor the thought of future 
conflict which they know would be waged by means of the mosl 
hideous weapons in the history of mankind. As leaders of theii 
respective governments, it is our sacred duty to pursue every honorable 
means which will bring to fruition their common longing for peace 
Peace is safest in the hands of the people and we can best achieve 
the goal by doing all we can to place it there. 

I believe that if we can acquaint the Soviet people with the peace 
aims of the American people and government, there will be no war 
I feel sure that you will wish to have carried to the Soviet people 
the text of this resolution adopted by the American Congress. 

(Enclosure) 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 11 (82d Congress, 1st session), 

June 26, 1951 1 

Whereas the goal of the American people is now, and ever has been, 
a just and lasting peace; and 

Whereas the deepest wish of our Nation is to join with all othei 
nations in preserving the dignity of man, and in observing those 
moral principles which alone lend meaning to his existence; and 
Whereas, in proof of this, the United States has offered to share all 
that is good in atomic energy asking in return only safeguards 
against the evil in the atom; and 

Whereas the Congress reaffirms its policy as expressed in law “tc 
continue to exert maximum efforts to obtain agreements to provide 
the United Nations with armed forces as contemplated in the 
Charter and agreements to achieve universal control of weapons oi 
mass destruction and universal regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments, including armed forces, under adequate safeguards to pro- 
tect complying nations against violation and evasion”; 2 and 
Whereas this Nation has likewise given of its substance and resources 
to help those peoples ravaged by war and poverty; and 
Whereas terrible danger to all free peoples compels the United States 
to undertake a vast program of armaments expenditures; and 
Whereas we rearm only with reluctance and would prefer to devote 
our energies to peaceful pursuits: Now, therefore, be it 
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abiding friendship of the American people for all other peoples, an 
declares — 

That the American people deeply regret the artificial barriers whie! 
separate them from the peoples of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub 
lies, and which keep the Soviet peoples from learning of the desir 
of the American people to live in friendship with all other peoples 
and to work with them in advancing the ideal of human brotherhood 
and 

That the American people believe the Soviet Government couL 
advance the cause of peace immeasurably by removing those artifice 
barriers, thus permitting the free exchange of information between 
our peoples; and 

That the American people and their Government desire neithe 
war with the Soviet Union nor the terrible consequences of such ; 
war; and 

That, although they are firmly determined to defend their freed or] 
and security, the American people welcome all honorable efforts t« 
resolve the differences standing between the United States Govern 
ment and the Soviet Government and invite the peoples of the Sovie 
Union to cooperate in a spirit of friendship in this endeavor; am 

That the Congress request the President of the United States t< 
call upon the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republic 
to acquaint the peoples of the Soviet Union with the contents of thi 
resolution. 


5. REPLY TO SOVIET CHARGES REGARDING THE MUTUA] 
SECURITY ACT OF 1951 : Note From the American Embassy a 
Moscow to the Soviet Foreign Ministry, December 19, 1951 1 

The United States Government categorically rejects the Sovie 
Government's allegations 2 that the Act 3 constitutes interfercnc 
in the internal affairs of the U. S. S. R. or a violation of the undertaking 
in the Roosevelt-Litvinov correspondence of November 16, 1933. 

The Mutual Security Act, by its very title and by all its provisions 
is clearly designed to strengthen the defense of the Free World and 
as regards Europe, to support European freedom through assistance 

1 Department of State Bulletin , Dec. 31, 1951, p. 1056. 

2 See Soviet note of Nov. 21, 1951 (ibid., Dec. 3, 1951, pp. 910-911) and state 
ment of the same date by the Department of State (ibid., p. 910). For the de 
velopment of this campaign by the Soviet Union against the Mutual Security 
Program, see also statements by U. S. Representatives to the U.N. Genera 
Assembly on Nov. 27, 1951 (ibid., Dec. 24, 1951, pp. 1010-1011); Dec. 13, 195 
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to the defense of the Nato countries. The provision 
which the Soviet Government referred is intended to pro’v 
for victims of oppression, when such assistance has bee 
to contribute to the defense of the North Atlantic ares 
of this nature is in keeping with the traditional United 
of helping victims of oppression, in this instance t 
Europeans who have escaped or may escape to the 
The United States Government denies the implication oi 
note that rendering assistance to refugees from oppressic 
to return them to the oppressor governments constitut 
or interference in the internal affairs of those governmi 

As has been repeatedly made clear previously, the N 
Treaty Organization was, in conformity with the Cl 
United Nations, established for defensive purposes onl 
aggressive aims. The Organization would not have b 
if, since the end of World War II, the U. S. S. R. had n< 
aggressive and threatening attitude toward the indivic 
of the Free World, who have now joined in the North At 
Organization for their common defense. It is therefore 
any North Atlantic Treaty Organization assistance autl 
Mutual Security Act is not, as alleged by the Soviet 
designed for aggressive purposes against the U. S. S. R. 
country. 

The Soviet note under reference clearly represents an< 
attempts to disrupt particular aspects of the defense 
North. Atlantic Treaty Organization by falsely chargi 
ganda purposes that a specific facet of United States si 
objects of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization ii 
aggressive intent against the U. S. S. R. 

The United States Government states in conclusi 
charges of interference in Soviet internal affairs come 
ill-grace from a regime which has for many years consistei 
subversive activities directed against the United Stal 
nations of the Free World. 


6. TRAVEL RESTRICTIONS ON SOVIET OFFXCD 
UNITED STATES: Note From the Secretary of 
Soviet Ambassador at Washington, 1 March 10, 1952 

The Secretary of State presents his compliments to I 
the Ambassador of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repi 
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he note verbale dated May 16, 1941, 1 addressed to the United Stat< 
Smbassy at Moscow by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the effect < 
riiich has been to restrict the travel in the Soviet Union of America 
Liplomatic and consular officers, as well as of the other members < 
he staff of the American Embassy at Moscow, 

In view of the restrictions which have been placed upon the trav 
>f American diplomatic and consular representatives and employee 
n the Soviet Union, the Government of the United States is cor 
trained to regulate the travel of Soviet personnel assigned to th 
Umbassy in Washington, Soviet representatives of the official Sovi< 
lews agency, Tass, and Soviet representatives of other publicit 
nedia who are assigned for duty in Washington and Soviet offici; 
lersonnel assigned to Amtorg 2 in New York. Effective immediate! 
Soviet official personnel of the Embassy in Washington, Tass repr< 
lentatives and others who are Soviet citizens assigned for newspap< 
vork in Washington are required not to travel to any point more tha 
\b miles distant from the center of Washington without previoi 
>fficial notification at least 48 hours in advance. Soviet officii 
>ersonnel assigned to Amtorg shall not travel to any point more tha 
\b miles distant from the center of New York City without previoi 
ifficial notification at least 48 hours in advance. 

In the case of Soviet civilian officials, the notification should b 
iddressed to the Department of State; and in the case of Soviet mil 
ary personnel to the appropriate Army, Navy or Air Force foreig 
iaison office. Notification should contain the name of each travele: 
iomplete and detailed information concerning his projected trave 
ncluding itinerary, points of stopover, and duration of journey. 

The United States Government observes that by reason of the actio 
)f the Soviet Government in restricting the travel of United State 
xfficial personnel in the USSR, it is compelled similarly to regulat 
Soviet official personnel. At the same time the United States Go^ 
umment states it is prepared to reexamine the question of trav< 
regulations in the light of the treatment accorded United States officii 
representatives in the Soviet Union. 


r. RECALL OF THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR: Note Froi 
the American Embassy at Moscow to the Soviet Foreign Ministr 
October 8, 1952 3 

The receipt is acknowledged of the note of the Ministry of Foreig 
Iffairs of October 3 4 informing the United States Government ths 
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3entatives of the press 1 which the Soviet Government characterize 
is “slanderous attacks hostile to the Soviet Union in gross viola tio: 
}f generally recognized norms of international law.” 

Ambassador Kennan’s statement accurately and in moderate lar 
2 ;uage described the position of foreign diplomats accredited to th 
Soviet Government. It is this treatment of diplomatic represents 
Lives, systematically applied over a period of years by the Sovie 
3-overnment, which grossly violates the traditions and customs ij 
international intercourse developed over generations. 

In the light of the above, the United States Government canno 
accept the charges made by the Soviet Government as constitutin 
valid reasons for acceding to the request for the recall of Ambassado 
Kiennan. 


i. SUBJUGATION OF FREE PEOPLES BY THE SOVIE r 

UNION : Letter From the President to the President of the Senat 

and the Speaker of the House of Representatives Transmitting 

Draft Resolution, February 20, 1953 2 

Dear Mr. President: 

Air. Speaker: 

In my message to Congress of February 2, 1953, 3 I stated tha 
[ would ask the Congress at a later date to join in an appropriat 
resolution, making clear that we would never acquiesce in the enslave 
oaent of any people in order to purchase fancied gain for ourselves 
md that we would not feel that any past agreements committed us t< 
my such enslavement. 

In pursuance of that portion of the message to Congress, I now lxav 
the honor to inform you that I am concurrently informing the Presi 
lent of the Senate (the Speaker of the House) that I invite the con 
uirrence of the two branches of the Congress in a declaration, in whic] 
[ would join as President which would: 

(1) Refer to World War II international agreements or understand 
mgs concerning other peoples; 

(2) Point out that the leaders of the Soviet Communist Party wh 
now control Russia, in violation of the clear intent of these agreement 
nr understandings, subjected whole nations concerned to the domina 
bion of a totalitarian imperialism; 

(3) Point out that such forceful absorption of free peoples into a: 
aggressive despotism increases the threat against the security of a 
remaining free peoples, including our own; 
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(5) Point out that it is appropriate that the Congress should joi 
with the President to give expression to the desires and hopes of th 
American people; 

(6) Conclude a declaration that the Senate and the House join wit 
the President in declaring that the United States rejects any interpre 
tations or applications of any international agreements or understand 
mgs, made during the course of World War II, which have bee: 
perverted to bring about the subjugation of free peoples and fur the 
join in proclaiming the hope that the peoples, who have been subjects' 
to the captivity of Soviet despotism, shall again enjoy the right c 
self-determination within a framework which will sustain the peace 
that they shall again have the right to choose the form of governmer 
under which they will live, and that sovereign rights of self-go vernmei: 
shall be restored to them all in accordance with the pledge of th 
Atlantic Charter. 1 

I am enclosing a form of draft resolution, which, in my opinioi 
carries out the purposes outlined above, and in which I am prepare 
to concur. 

( Enclosure ) 

Draft Resolution 2 

Whereas, During World War II, representatives of the Unite 
States, during the course of secret conferences, entered into varioi 
international agreements or understandings concerning other peoples 
and 

Whereas, The leaders of the Soviet Communist Party, who no 1 
control Russia, have, in violation of the clear intent of these agre< 
ments or understandings, subjected the peoples concerned includin 
whole nations, to the domination of a totalitarian imperialism; an 

Whereas, Such forcible absorption of free peoples into an aggressi^v 
despotism increases the threat against the security of all remainin 
free peoples including our own; and 

Whereas, The people of the United States, true to their traditio 
and heritage of freedom, are never acquiescent in such enslavement ( 
any peoples; and 

Whereas, It is appropriate that the Congress join with the Preside! 
in giving expression to the desires and hopes of the people of th 
United States: Therefore be it 

Resolved , That the Senate and House concurring , 

Join with the President in declaring that the United States re j eel 
any interpretations or applications of any international agreements c 
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Join in proclaiming the hope that the peoples who have been sub 
jected to the captivity of Soviet despotism shall again enjoy the righ 
)f self-determination within a framework which will sustain the peace 
diat they shall again have the right to choose the form of governmen 
mder which they will live; and that sovereign rights of self-governmen 
shall be restored to them all in accordance with the pledge of th 
Atlantic Charter. 


L DRAFT RESOLUTION ON THE SUBJUGATION OF FRE] 
PEOPLES BY THE SOVIET UNION: Statement by the Secre 
tary of State Before the House Foreign Affairs Committee, Febru 
ary 26, 1953 1 

The resolution proposed to the Congress bjr the President 2 has on 
crucial, compelling aim. That aim is to make totally clear the in 
begrity of this Nation’s purpose in relation to the millions of enslave( 
peoples in Europe and Asia. The resolution speaks to those who yean 
for national and personal freedom and who fear that we may forge 
them. The resolution also speaks to the Soviet despots who hav< 
contrived this enslavement and who hope that we may come t< 
iccept it. 

To those enduring enslavement, and to those inflicting it, we woulc 
make our position clear and firm. We, as a people, never have ac 
quiesced and never will acquiesce in the enslavement of other peoples 
Our Nation, from its beginning, was and is inspired by the spirit o 
liberty . We do not accept or tolerate captivity as an irrevocable fac 
which can be finalized by force or by the lapse of time. We do no 
accommodate ourselves to political settlements which are based upoi 
contempt for the free will of peoples and which are imposed by thi 
brutal occupation of alien armies or by revolutionary factions win 
serve alien masters. 

The facts we must face can be simply summarized. Some doze] 
people in the Kremlin are seeking to consolidate their imperial ruL 
over some 800 million people, representing what were nearly a score o 
independent nations. The methods of the despots can be judged b; 
the fact that there are some 15 million in forced labor camps in Sovie 
Russia. Their number amounts to double the total membership o 
the Soviet Communist Party itself. 

This tyranny has been extended far beyond the frontiers of Russi; 
by the cold, calculated subjugation of free nation after free nation 
The list is a tragic one: Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Poland, Czecho 
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original puppet leaders within the satellite countries of Europe. I 
Asia, hundreds of thousands, if not millions, have been slaughtered i 
a publicized exhibition of terrorism. 

We must face these facts. It is a moral obligation to do so— for a 
peoples have a right to know whether the United States acquiesces i 
this assault on freedom. It is a 'practical matter — for the ultimate fat 
of these peoples can gravely affect the future of freedom in Europe 
in Asia, and through all the world, including our own United States 

In the glaring light of these facts, the nature of this rosolutio 
defines itself. It is a straight-forward statement of American principl 
and American peaceful but firm purpose. 

Some of you may think that American purpose is already clear, s 
clear that this resolution is superfluous. Let me assure you that tha 
is not the fact. The captive peoples are oppressed by a great fear tha 
at some future time the United States may agree to a partition of th 
world whereby we would accept and support Soviet dictatorship o 
alien peoples in the hope of gaining greater security for ourselves 
This is not difficult to understand. Soviet propaganda vigorous].; 
spreads this fear and there are within the free world some who wouL 
countenance such a bargain. The resultant fear is not something t< 
which we can be indifferent. It generates a sense of hopelessness an< 
futility among the captives, which paralyzes the strivings which coul< 
operate peacefully to dissolve the unnatural unity of Soviet despotisn 
and return it to its natural and historic parts. 

So long as there is doubt as to the attitude of the United States, am 
I repeat that today there is such doubt, the captive peoples feel tha 
they have no choice but to be passive victims allowing themselves t< 
be made into tools of further aggression. If we want to maintain am 
stimulate the spirit of freedom which eventually will peacefully frus 
trate the oppressive design of Soviet despotism and disintegrate tha 
overextended despotism, the first and indispensable step is to mak 
clear, on the highest authority of the President and Congress, that: 

One, the United States does not countenance the violations by whicl 
Soviet leadership has perverted past agreements and understanding 
into chains of bondage. That is a result which the American pcopl 
never intended and which they will never accept. 

Two, the United States will never be a party to any internationa 
“deal” or “trade” confirming the rule of Soviet despotism over tin 
alien peoples it dominates in Europe and Asia. 

Three, the United States seeks, as one of its peaceful goals, that thes 
enslaved national groups of Europe and Asia shall recover genuim 
independence. 

That is the purpose of the resolution now before vou. 
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spirit of the early days of the Republic, to do what we peacefully ca 
io, in order to revive the hopes of those now enslaved. 

This resolution is no call to bloody and senseless revolution. On th 
>ther hand, it is no idle gesture. It is an act of great historical hr 
portanco and many consequences will stem from it. As its purpos 
becomes more and more widely understood, it will, over the comin 
fears, revive the inherent longing for freedom which persists with! 
Re captive peoples so that that longing becomes a mounting spiritua 
sower which will eventually overcome the material power of Sovie 
dictatorship to rule what it has, or to subjugate more. 

This resolution looks to the future, rather than to the past. Th 
last is controversial. Should past administrations have made th 
agreements which they made? Were they foolishly beguiled by Sovie 
promises? Were they too much moved by considerations of short 
3erm expediency, so that they sacrificed basic principles? Did the; 
exceed their power in what they attempted; for these wartime agree 
nents were never subjected to the constitutional processes of ou 
jrovernment? . All of these questions have been, and long will be 
debated. 

The resolution which President Eisenhower has proposed wouh 
ivoid this realm of controversy. It validates nothing that is invalid 
[t gives up no rights, if we choose to assert them. It also leaves u 
:ree to pursue other courses and take other steps in the future, a 
circumstances may indicate their desirability. 

What the President seeks is a solemn act of dedication for th 
uture. It is an act which needs, and deserves, the support of bot] 
>;reat parties. It will provide the indispensable foundation upon whicl 
:uture foreign policies can again build a structure of peace, justice 
and freedom. Therefore, I beg, let us not on this occasion divisive! 
debate the past. Let us unitedly move on to mold the future. 


LO. CONDEMNATION OF SOVIET PERSECUTION OF RE 
LIGIOUS AND ETHNIC MINORITIES: Senate Resolution 8 
(83d Congress, 1st Session), February 27, 1953 1 

Resolved , That it is the sense of the Senate of the United State 
hat the vicious and inhuman campaigns conducted by the Sovie 
government and its puppet governments in satellite states in Europ 
md Asia against minority groups such as the persecution of Greel 
Orthodox congregations, the imprisonment of Roman Catholi 
^relates. the harassment of Protestant denominations, the sunDressioi 
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Resolved further. That the President of the United 
urged to take appropriate action to protest, par 
General Assembly of the United Nations, against tl 
order that the United Nations shall take such action 
them as may be suitable under its charter. 1 


11. PRECONDITIONS FOR ACCOMMODATIOI 
SOVIET UNION: Remarks by the Secretary of f 
Conference, April 3, 1953 2 

Nothing that has happened, or which seems to me 1 
has changed the basic situation of danger in which w 
are three basic facts which, I think, we should alwa; 
as long as they are the facts. 

The first is this: The Soviet Union is a heavily ar 
state, subject to the dictates of a small group, whc 
extends to one-third of the people, and the natural 
world. 

The second fact is that the leaders of the Soviet Un 
and deeply hostile to any other state which does n< 
Communist control. That is part of their fanatically 
The third fact is that the Soviet Communist leaders 
any moral inhibitions against the use of violence. ’ 
not admit the existence of such a thing as the moral 
Now those facts combine to create a grave dange: 
nothing that has happened or seems likely to hap; 
future ends that danger, or our need, or the need o 
generally, to take precautions against it. That, ho 
prevent accommodations from time to time which i 
useful if, but only if, they do not blind us to the p 
danger. 

At the moment I see nothing which ends that c 
justify us in changing any of our basic defensive poli< 
or in conjunction with our allies. Now, there are, 
possibilities of useful accommodation that could relate 
as the exchange of wounded and sick prisoners of w£ 
if good faith is shown in relation to that, then th 
possibility of an armistice in Korea. 

There is a question of an Austrian treaty which 
matter of accommodation. 

There are a whole series of outstanding questions 
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persist, to which I referred, we must not, in my opinion, assume tin 
die clanger is over and that we are living in a peaceful world whic 
squires neither armament nor our allies. 

I see nothing which should delay or hamper the European Defens 
Community and the other basic policy measures that we are tryin 
>o take. 


12. TRAVEL RESTRICTIONS ON SOVIET CITIZENS IN TH; 

UNITED STATES: Note From the Secretary of State to th 

Soviet Ambassador at Washington, 1 January 3, 1955 2 

The Secretary of State presents his compliments to His Excellenc 
;he Ambassador of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and ha 
lie honor to state that the following regulations have been institute 
ind will apply until further notice to travel in the United States b 
Soviet citizens in possession of valid passports issued by the Govern 
nent of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics other than Sovie 
utizen officers and employees of the Secretariat of the United Nation 
vhile their conduct is a responsibility of the Secretary General of th 
United Nations. 

Travel will be permitted throughout the United States except ii 
he border zones described in enclosure No. 1, the states and countie 
isted in enclosure No. 2, those cities which are listed in enclosuri 
Uo. 3 as closed cities in otherwise open areas, or as otherwise indicatet 
>elow. Enclosure No. 4 lists open cities in otherwise closed areas 

The prior notification of travel procedure set forth in the Depart 
nent’s note of March 10, 1952, 3 is extended to include all residen 
Soviet citizens who are in possession of valid passports issued by th< 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics other thai 
Soviet Officers and employees of the Secretariat of the United Nation 
vhile their conduct is a responsibility of the Secretary General of tin 
United Nations. Soviet citizens who are temporarily admitted to tin 
United States for some specific purpose which does not involvi 
emporary residence in Washington, District of Columbia, or Nev 
fork, New York, will not be subject to the prior notification of trave 
equirement. At the discretion of the Department, they may also b< 
granted access to a closed city or area if their presence in such cit] 
»r area is germane to the purpose of the visit for which admitted. 

Notifications will be addressed to the Department of State, thi 
Lrmy, Navy or Air Force foreign liaison offices, or the United States 
Mission to the United Nations in New York, New York, as appro 
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the name of the traveler or travelers and detailed inforir 
cerning the projected travel including itinerary, mode oi 
travel, points and duration of stopovers, and specific ) 
carriers if transiting closed areas. Other than for large c 
names should be identified by county and state. 

Transit travel by railroad or commercial airlines thro 
areas will be permitted when such travel is necessary to : 
areas or open cities in otherwise closed areas. Soviet c 
gaging in such transit travel are not to leave the immedis 
of any air or rail terminal located in a closed area or city ex 
necessary to effect air or rail connection for continuing 
The transit of closed areas by automobile or bus will not n 
permitted except by specified routes without intermediat< 
tween Washington, D. CL, and New York, New York; ^ 
D. CL, and Baltimore, Maryland; New York, New Yor] 
Oyster Bay, New York area; Washington, D. CL, and the 
to the south and west. These routes are specified in encloi 
Applications for exceptional access to recreation and r< 
which fall in a closed area will be considered on the mer 
such application. 

The foregoing regulations are comparable to those which 
Union has imposed, presumably for reasons of security, on 
ment of United States citizens in the Soviet Union . 1 If 
Union should hereafter conclude that the international situ 
such that security requirements enabled it to liberalize its : 
restricting the travel of United States citizens in the Soviet ' 
Government would in turn be disposed to reconsider in the 
its own security requirements. 

Enclosures : 

1. Border Zones Closed to Travel by Soviet Citizens in Possessioi 
Soviet Socialist Republics Passports. 

2. States and Counties Closed to Travel by Soviet Citizens in ! 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics Passports. 

3. Cities in Otherwise Open Areas Which, are Closed to Trav 
Citizens in Possession of Union of Soviet Socialist Republics Passpo] 

4. Cities in Otherwise Closed Areas Which are Open to Trav 
Citizens in Possession of Union of Soviet Socialist Republics Passpoi 

5. Specified Routes of Automotive Transit Through Areas Closed 
Soviet Citizens in Possession of Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

Border Zones Closed to Travel by Soviet Citizens in Pc 
U. S. S. R. Passports 

1. U. S. A.-Canadian Border 

In addition to the shores of the Great Lakes included within clos 
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b. Lake Michigan: Michigan — Emmet. 

c. Lake Huron: Michigan — Cheboygan, Presque Isle, Alpena, Alcona, Ioscc 
Arenac. 

d. Lake Erie: Ohio — Lake, Ashtabula. 

5. U. S. A. -Mexican Border 

In addition to San Diego County, California, the Mexican border is closed by ; 
>and fifteen miles wide except for that portion of the border which falls in Webl 
bounty, Texas. 

States and Counties Closed to Travel by Soviet Citizens in Possession o 
J. S. S. It. Passports 

Alabama: Colbert, Lauderdale, Limestone, Madison. 

Arizona: Maricopa, Mohave, Yavapai. 

California : Alameda, Contra Costa, Los Angeles, Marin, Monterey, Merced 
Nfapa, Orange, Sacramento, San Benito, San Diego, San Francisco, San Joaquin 
5an Luis Obispo, San Mateo, Santa Barbara, Santa Cruz, Santa Clara, Solanc 
Sonoma, Ventura, Yolo. 

Colorado : Adams, Alamosa, Arapahoe, Archuleta, Boulder, Chaffee, Clea 
Dreek, Conejos, Costilla, Custer, Delta, Denver, Douglas, Elbert, El Pasc 
Fremont, Gilpin, Gunnison, Hinsdale, Huerfano, Jefferson, Lake, Mesa, Mineral 
Montrose, Ouray, Park, Pitkin, Pueblo, Rio Grande, Saguache, Teller. 

Connecticut 

Delaware. 

Georgia: Bryan, Bullock, Burke, Chatham, Effingham, Jenkins, Richmond 
Screven. 

Idaho: Benewah, Bingham, Bonneville, Butte, Clark, Custer, Fremont, Idahc 
Jefferson, Latah, Lemhi, Lewis, Madison, Nez Perce, Teton, Valley. 

Illinois: Adams, Alexander, Brown, Calhoun, Clinton, Cook, Du Page, Edgai 
Edwards, Franklin, Gallatin, Greene, Grundy, Hamilton, Hancock, Hardir 
Henderson, Iroquois, Jackson, Jefferson, Jersey, Johnson, Kane, Kankake( 
Kendall, Lake, McHenry, Madison, Marion, Massac, Mercer, Monroe, Perrs 
Pike, Pope, Pulaski, Randolph, Rock Island, St. Clair, Saline, Union, Vermilior 
Wabash, Washington, Wayne, White, Will, Williamson. 

Indiana: Adams, Allen, Benton, Blackford, Boone, Carroll, Cass, Clay, Clintoi 
Dearborn, Decatur, De Kalb, Delaware, Elkhart, Fayette, Fountain, Franklii 
Fulton, Gibson, Grant, Hamilton, Hancock, Hendricks, Henry, Howard, Hunting 
ton, Jasper, Jay, Johnson, Kosciusko, Lagrange, Lake, La Porte, Madison, Marioi 
Marshall, Miami, Montgomery, Morgan, Newton, Noble, Ohio, Owen, Parki 
Porter, Posey, Pulaski, Putnam, Randolph, Rush, St. Joseph, Shelby, Starln 
Steuben, Tippecanoe, Tipton, Union, Vanderburgh, Vermillion, Vigo, Wabasl 
Warren, Warrick, Wayne, Wells, White, Whitley. 

Iowa: Des Moines, Henry, Lee, Louisa, Muscatine, Scott. 

Kansas: Anderson, Atchison, Brown, Butler, Chase, Chautauqua, Coffey 
Cowley, Dickinson, Doniphan, Douglas, Elk, Franklin, Geary, Greenwoot 
Harvey, Jackson, Jefferson, Johnson, Leavenworth, Linn, Lyon, McPherso] 
Marion, Marshall, Miami, Morris, Nemaha, Osage, Pottawatomie, Riley, Salin 
Sedgwick, Shawnee, Sumner, Wabaunsee, Wyandotte. 

Kentucky: Ballard, Boone, Caldwell, Campbell, Christian, Crittenden, Hende 
son, Hopkins, Kenton, Livingston, Logan, Lyon, McCracken, Muhlenberg, Tod< 
Trigg, Union, Webster. 

Louisiana: Acadia. Ascension. Assumntion. Caddo. Calcasieu. Cameron. I 
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Michigan : Bay, Genesee, Hillsdale, Huron, Ingham, Jackson, Lapeer, Lena we 
Livingston, Macomb, Midland, Monroe, Oakland, Saginaw, St. Clair, Sanila 
Shiawassee, Tuscola, Washtenaw, Wayne. 

Missouri: Bollinger, Cape Girardeau, Clark, Jefferson, Lewis, Lincoln, Mac 
on, Marion, Perry, Pike, Ralls, St. Charles, St. Francois, Ste. Genevieve, S 
Liouis, St. Louis City. 

Montana: Beaverhead, Deer Lodge, Silver Bow. 

Nebraska: Cass, Douglas, Gage, Johnson, Lancaster, Nemaha, Otoe, Pawne 
Richardson, Sarpy. 

Nevada: Clark, Lincoln, Nye. 

New Hampshire: Cheshire, Hillsboro, Rockingham, Strafford. 

New Jersey: Atlantic, Burlington, Camden, Cape May, Cumberland, Esse. 
Gloucester, Hunterdon, Mercer, Middlesex , 1 Monmouth , 1 Morris , 1 Ocea: 
^assaic , 1 Salem, Somerset, Union, Warren. 

New Mexico: Bernalillo, Los Alamos, Rio Arriba, Sandoval, Santa Fe, Tao 
rorrance. 

New York: Albany, Broome, Cayuga, Chautauqua, Chenango, Cortland, Del: 
\ T are, Erie, Greene, Jefferson, Kings (Brooklyn), Madison, Monroe, Nassau 
Niagara, Oneida, Onondaga, Orleans, Oswego, Otsego, Schenectady, Schohari 
Suffolk, Wayne. 

North Dakota: Adams, Billings, Bottineau, Bowman, Burke, Burleigh, Divid 
Dunn, Emmons, Golden Valley, Grant, Hettinger, Kidder, Logan/ McHenr 
VIcIntosh, McKenzie, McLean, Mercer, Morton, Mountrail, Oliver, Renviil 
Sheridan, Sioux, Slope, Stark, Ward, Williams. 

Ohio: Allen, Ashland, Auglaize, Butler, Champaign, Clark, Crawford, Cuy: 
loga, Darke, Defiance, Delaware, Erie, Franklin, Fulton, Greene, Hamilto] 
dancock, Hardin, Henry, Huron, Jackson, Logan, Lorain, Lucas, Madisoj 
Marion, Medina, Mercer, Miami, Montgomery, Morrow, Ottawa, Pauldin 
Pickaway, Pike, Preble, Putnam, Richland, Ross, Sandusky, Scioto, Senec; 
Shelby, Stark, Summit, Union, Van Wert, Wayne, Williams, Wood, Wyandot. 

Oklahoma: Creek, Kay, Lincoln, Logan, Noble, Oklahoma, Osage, Pawne 
Payne, Tulsa, Washington. 

Pennsylvania: Adams, Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Bedford, Berks, Buck 
Butler, Carbon, Chester, Columbia, Cumberland, Dauphin, Delaware, Eri 
Payette, Franklin, Fulton, Greene, Huntingdon, Juniata, Lancaster, La wren c 
Lebanon, Lehigh, Luzerne, Mifflin, Montgomery, Montour, Northampto] 
Northumberland, Perry, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, Somerset, Union, Washingto] 
Westmoreland, York. 

Rhode Island. 

South Carolina: Aiken, Allendale, Bamberg, Barnwell, Beaufort, Berkele; 
Charleston, Colleton, Dorchester, Hampton, Jasper, Orangeburg. 

South Dakota: Armstrong, Aurora, Bennett, Bon Homme, Brule, Buffali 
Butte, Campbell, Charles Mix, Clay, Corson, Custer, Davison, Dewey, Dougia 
Edmunds, Faulk, Gregory, Haakon, Hand, Hanson, Harding, Hughes, Hutchii 
ion, Hyde, Jackson, Jerauld, Jones, Lawrence, Lincoln, Lyman, McCook, M< 
Pherson, Meade, Mellette, Minnehaha, Pennington, Perkins, Potter, St anle; 
Sully, Todd, Tripp, Turner, Union, Walworth, Washabaugh, Yankton, Ziebacl 

Tennessee: Anderson, Bedford, Bledsoe, Blount, Bradley, Campbell, Cannoj 
Dheatham, Clay, Coffee, Cumberland, Davidson, De Kalb, Dickson, Fentres 
Pranklin, Giles, Grundy, Hamilton, Hickman, Houston, Humphreys, Jacksoi 
Inox, Lake, Lawrence, Lewis, Lincoln, Loudon, Me Minn, Macon, Marion, Ma: 
hall, Maury, Meigs, Monroe, Montgomery, Moore, Morgan. Overton. Pern 
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Cherokee, Collingsworth, Colorado, Comal, Dallam, Dallas, Deaf Smith, Delb 
De Witt, Donley, Ellis, Falls, Fayette, Fort Bend, Franklin, Freestone, Galvestoi 
Coliad, Gonzales, Gray, Gregg, Grimes, Guadalupe, Hansford, Hardin, Harrii 
Harrison, Hartley, Hays, Hemphill, Henderson, Hill, Hopkins, Hutchinsoi 
Jackson, Jefferson, Johnson, Karnes, Kaufman, Lamar, Lavaca, Lee, Leoi 
Liberty, Limestone, Lipscomb, Madison, Marion, Matagorda, Milam, Mom 
E*omery, Moore, Morris, Navarro, Ochiltree, Oldham, Orange, Panola, Parke 
Potter, Rains, Randall, Red River, Refugio, Roberts, Robertson, Rockwal 
Rusk, San Jacinto, Shelby, Sherman, Smith, Tarrant, Titus, Travis, Upshu: 
Van Zandt, Victoria, Walker, Waller, Washington, Wharton, Wheeler, Willian 
son, Wilson, Wood. 

Virginia: Accomac, Albemarle, Alleghany, Augusta, Bath, Charles Cifr 
Clarke, Culpeper, Elizabeth City, Essex, Fauquier, Frederick, Gloucester, Green* 
Highland, Isle of Wight, James City, King and Queen, King George, King Williarr 
Lancaster, Loudoun, Madison, Matthews, Middlesex, Nansemond, Nelson, Ne 1 
Kent, Norfolk, Northampton, Northumberland, Orange, Page, Princess Amu 
Prince William, Rappahannock, Richmond, Rockbridge, Rockingham, Shenar 
doah, Stafford, Surry, Warren, Warwick, Westmoreland, York. 

Washington: Adams, Asotin, Benton, Clark, Columbia, Cowlitz, Douglas 
Franklin, Garfield, Grant, King, Kittitas, Klickitat, Lewis, Lincoln, Pierc< 
Skamania, Snohomish, Spokane, Thurston, Walla Walla, Whitman, Yakima. 

West Virginia: Brooke, Hancock, Marshall, Ohio. 

Wisconsin: Kenosha, Milwaukee, Ozaukee, Racine, Walworth, Washingto] 
Waukesha. 


Cities in Otherwise Open Areas Which are Closed to Travel by So vie 
Citizens in Possession of U.S.S.R. Passports 


Ashland, Kentucky 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Charleston, West Virginia 
Gadsden, Alabama 
Huntington, West Virginia 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Kansas City, Missouri 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Portland, Oregon 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
San Bernardino, California 
Steubenville, Ohio 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Cities in Otherwise Closed Areas Which are Open to Travel by Sovie 
Citizens in Possession of U.S.S.R. Passports 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Austin, Texas 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Berkeley, California 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Camden, New Jersey 
Canton, Ohio 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Chicago, Illinois 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dearborn, Michigan 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Hammond, Indiana 
Houston, Texas 
Kansas City, Kansas 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Lansing, Michigan 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Long Beach, California 
Los Angeles, California 1 
Lowell, Massachusetts 
Lynn, Massachusetts 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Nashville, Tennessee 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 
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Phoenix, Arizona 
Quincy, Massachusetts 
Reading, Pennsylvania 
Richmond, California 
Sacramento, California 
Saginaw, Michigan 
St. Louis, Missouri 
San Antonio, Texas 
San Francisco, California 1 
San Jose, California 
Savannah, Georgia 1 
Seattle, Washington 1 


Shreveport, Louisiana 
Somerville, Massachusetts 
South Bend, Indiana 
Spokane, Washington 
Tacoma, Washington 
Trenton, New Jersey 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Utica, New York 
Washington, District of C 
Waterbury, Connecticut 
Wichita, Kansas 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Specified Routes of Automotive Transit Through Areas Clos 
by Soviet Citizens in Possession of U.S.S.R. Passports 


1. From Washington, D. C., and return: 

(a) To Baltimore via U. S. Route No. 1 or Washington-Baltimor 

(b) To West Virginia via Virginia Route No. 7 and Route No. S 

(c) To Spotsylvania County, Virginia, via U. S. Route No. 1. 

2. From Baltimore, Maryland, to New York, New York, and r< 
Farnhurst, Delaware, via U. S. Route No. 40 and New Jersey Tun 

3. From New York, New York, and return: 

(a) To Baltimore, Maryland, and Washington, D. C. (see 1 a 

(b) To Oyster Bay, New York area via New York Route 25 A. 


13. RESTRICTIONS ON PHOTOGRAPHY AND SI 
BY SOVIET CITIZENS IN THE UNITED STATES: 
the Secretary of State to the Soviet Ambassador at \ 
January 19, 1955 3 

The Secretary of State presents his compliments to His 
the Ambassador of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub’ 
the honor to state that the following regulations have bee 
and will apply until further notice to photography and \ 
the United States by Soviet citizens in possession of val 
issued by the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialis 
other than Soviet citizen officers and employees of the Si 
the United Nations while their conduct is a responsib 
Secretary General of the United Nations. 

Soviet citizens in the United States are permitted to sk 
photographs of historical and architectural monuments; t 
of cultural, educational and medical institutions; theater! 
city, State or national parks; stadiums; and also urba: 
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nstitutions, Soviet citizens may, in individual cases, make sketchei 
>r take photographs provided that they have first obtained tin 
permission of the administration of these institutions and organiza 
ions. 

Citizens of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in the Unitec 
States may not sketch or take photographs: 

a. Of military objects, installations, technology and armaments. 

b. Of fuel storage depots. 

c. Of seaports, hydroelectric, thermoelectric or nuclear powe: 
installations, bridges, railroad junctions, terminals, and tunnels. 

. d. Of industrial establishments except those engaged solely ii 
fivilian production. 

e. Of scientific research institutions, offices and laboratories. 

f. Of radio, television, telephone and telegraph stations or facilities 

g. From airplanes on flights over territory of the United States. 

Citizens of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in the Unitec 
States may not purchase or otherwise procure the following excep 
where they appear in or are appendices to newspapers, periodicals 
technical journals, atlases and books commercially available to th< 
general public: 

a. Aerial photographs, mosaics and photomaps. 

b. Maps and charts of scale of or larger than 1:250,000. 

c. Navigational and hydrographic maps and charts. 

d. Panoramic photographs or detailed development plans o 
industrial cities. 

The foregoing regulations are comparable to present Soviet regula 
tions restricting photography and sketching by United States citizen 
in the Soviet Union which presumably have been instituted fo 
reasons of security. 1 If the Soviet Union should hereafter conclud 
that the international situation were such that security requirement 
enabled it to liberalize its regulations restricting photography an< 
sketching by United States citizens in the Soviet Union and to mak 
available to them materials of the types noted above, this Governmen 
would in turn be disposed to reconsider its own security requirement 
in the same spirit. 


14. PROSPECTS FOR CHANGE IN SOVIET POLICY: Statemer 
by the Secretary of State Before the House Committee on Foreig 
Affairs, May 25, 1955 (Excerpt) 2 
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the line of international communism to see the futility o 
of attempting world conquest. Also we hope that there 
policies designed better to satisfy the legitimate aspirat 
subject peoples. The recent events in Europe to which I : 
suggest that the time may be nearing when those who 
seeking the conquest of freedom will in fact adopt mo 
policies. 

I do not want to imply that I think we have achieves 
There are still bad spots as well as good spots. Also, it r 
the international Communists consider that any new po' 
they now adopt are part of the classic design which Lenin 
that “we might have to go in zigzags, sometimes retracin 
sometimes giving up the course once selected and try: 
others,” 1 2 and which Stalin said involves “maneuvering I 
with a view to effecting a proper retreat when the enemy i 
Nevertheless, I do feel a certain sense of encouragerm 
today the tactics of the international Communists si 
they realize that the free world is in fact “strong” and tl 
have to give up some of the courses they once selectei 

Four Soviet Reversals 

I have referred to the events of recent days. These 
marked by a striking reversal of many of the policies of 
rulers. They reversed their position with reference to tl 
State Treaty. 3 The consequent withdrawal of Soviet t 
this advanced position in the heart of Europe will be the i 
Europe that the Red forces will have gone homeward, sine 
their forward positions 10 years ago. 

Then there is the pilgrimage of the Soviet leaders t< 
For 7 years, since the Yugoslav Government seceded from 
bloc, it has been consistently reviled and threatened. Its 
excommunicated by the Soviet Communist Party as guilty 
heresy. Now the heads of the Soviet state, who lmvo n 
time of peace left their home country, go to Belgrade to 
peace. 4 Independence is rewarded, and heresy is condone 
bound to have a profound effect throughout the Soviet f i 

On the subject of disarmament, the Soviet Union h 
altered its position. 5 Its present position contains muc 

1 “Left-Wing Communism: An Infantile Disorder,” in The Siralei ; 
of World Communism (H. Doc. No. 619, 80th Cong., 1st sess.), p. 5, 

2 “The reserves must be handled in such a way as to safegua: 

retreat should the enemy be very powerful, should a withdrawal 1 

«V»ATll /'l if Kq r\KT7i‘ ^ 4 - ^ „ ... ? _ „ .. _ » r 1 
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not clear or not acceptable to the United States, but at least th 
Soviet Union now recognizes as valid certain basic propositions whin 
up until now it has consistently rejected. For example, the So vie 
Union now no longer insists that any reduction of land armament 
should be on a percentage basis which would perpetuate, and indee< 
accentuate, its present superiority in that particular field. 

Finally, the Soviet leaders, after having said that consummation o 
the Paris accords would be a serious impediment to further talks, no\ 
seem ready for such talks 1 — Pravda’s complaint being that we do no 
seem to be willing to talk long enough. 

No one can be confident as to the meaning of these four reversals 
which have been accumulated within the span of a few weeks. Cer 
tainly, one interpretation is that they hope by this show of swee 
reasonableness to bring the free nations to a sense of security so tha 
they will abandon measures which have so far enabled them to hel] 
each other preserve their freedom. There are, within the free nations 
some who are tempted by this prospect. For the most part, the; 
look to the United States to see how we interpret the recent Sovie 
gestures. If we seem to regard them as demonstrating a basic chang 
of Soviet attitude and as indicating that the danger is over, they wi] 
hastily follow in that way. In that event much of the solidarity an< 
strength which has been built over past years would quickly dis 
integrate. 

The United States eagerly welcomes, and will fully and in goo< 
faith explore, all new possibilities of insuring a just and durable peace 
That is the goal to which our Nation is dedicated, and we shall no 
let pass any opportunities to advance toward it. We welcome recen 
Soviet deeds which suggest a greater degree of tolerance and a greate 
acceptance of freedom and independence. However, it would be j 
great mistake to judge that the danger was now past or to act h 
such a manner that others might think we judged it past. Ther 
could be no worse moment to depart from the policies which th 
program represents and which have brought us where we are. 

We can hope that a new day is coming; but too often men hav 
been lured to their doom by mistaking a false dawn for the real dawn 
We must not make that mistake. 


1 See supra , pp. 1885-1886, 
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B. AIRPLANE INCIDENTS 


April 8, 1950 Incident ( Baltic Area) 


15. NOTE FROM THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR 
COW 1 TO THE SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTER, 2 
1950 3 

The Ambassador of the United States of America 
compliments to the Minister for Foreign Affairs of tl 
Soviet Socialist Republics and, with reference to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs of April 11, 1950, 4 has the he 
that the only American military aircraft which was in t] 
Baltic area on April 8, 1950, was a United States Na^ 
airplane which disappeared on that date and no trace of 
since been found. 

The United States Navy airplane carried ten perso 
wholly unarmed. It left Wiesbaden at 10:31 a. m. Gre 
for a flight over the Baltic Sea and two and one-half 
reported by radio crossing the coast line of the British 2 
many. All American military aircraft operate under strict 
to avoid flying over any foreign territory in the absenc 
permission for such a flight from the appropriate foreign \ 
The investigation conducted by the United States Gov< 
convinced it that the United States Navy airplane in qi 
plied strictly with these instructions and did not fly ovei 
or Soviet-occupied territory or territorial waters adjacent 
In the Ministry’s communication under reference the 
ernment acknowledges that one of its fighter aircraft fir 
American plane on April 8, 1950, at 5:30 p. m. Moscow 
view of the fact that the only American military airplan 
in the air in the Baltic area on that date was the unar 
States Navy airplane mentioned above and that this airj 
no time after it crossed the coast line of Germany over 
territory or territorial waters, it must be concluded that 
tary aircraft fired upon an unarmed American plane ov 
sea, following which the American airplane was lost. 

The Ambassador of the United States has been instruct* 
in the most solemn manner against this violation of int.A-r 
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Ihe United States Government further demands that the most stric 
and categorical instructions be issued to the Soviet Air Force that thei 
De no repetition, under whatever pretext, of incidents of this kin 
vhich are so clearly calculated to magnify the difficulties of maintair 
ng peaceful and correct international relationships. 

The United States Government confidently expects that, when it 
nvestigation is completed, the Soviet Government will express it 
:egret for the unlawful and provocative behavior of its aviators, wi 
see to it that those responsible for this action are promptly and S6 
merely punished, and will, in accordance with established custom amon 
Deace-loying nations, pay appropriate indemnity for the unprovoke 
iestruction of American lives and property. 


[6. NOTE FROM THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR AT MOS 
COW TO THE SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTER, MAY 5, 1950 

The Ambassador of the United States of America presents hi 
compliments to the Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Union of Sovie 
Socialist Republics and, with reference to the Ministry's note o 
ipril 21 2 regarding the lost American airplane has the honor t« 
communicate the following: 

The Government of the United States of America notes that th 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics continues to 
cefer to an American airplane of the E-29 type, which alleged!; 
Denetrated Soviet territory on April 8, despite the fact that it ha 
Deen made clear that the only American military airplane in the Balti 
irea on April 8 was a United States Navy airplane of the Privatee 
^pe. The United States Government reiterates that this Unite< 
states Navy airplane was unarmed and was at no time over Sovie 
>r Soviet-occupied territory or territorial waters. It is thus apparen 
Rat the Soviet Government's account of this incident is not factual 
Fhe reply of the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republic 
;0 the United States Government's communication of April 18 
nakes it obvious that the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialis 
Republics continues to base its position on the erroneous accoun 
vhich it put forward shortly after the incident occurred and that i 
las failed to carry out the careful investigation suggested by th' 
Government of the United States which would enable it to correc 
Rese errors. 

The United States Government categorically denies that th 


practice impose on members oi tne xamiiv ox nations. 11 
this disregard for law, custom, and the opinion of mankin 
a further obstacle to the establishment of harmonious rel: 
nations and cannot be reconciled with the Soviet C 
continued protestations of its devotion to the cause of 
It is clearly impossible to resolve this issue so long * 
Government refuses to base its position upon the facts 
The Soviet Government must, however, bear the respor 
for the action of its Air Force and for the manner with 
dealt with this incident. The Government of the Unitec 
warn the Government of the [Union of] Soviet Socialist 
the seriousness with which it regards the attitude of the 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in matters o 
consequence. 


October 7 , 1952 Incident (Habomai Isle 


17. APPLICATION BY THE UNITED STATES TO 1 
NATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE, MAY 26, II 


Sir: 

1. This is a written application, in accordance with 
and Rules of the Court, submitted by the Government c 
States of America instituting proceedings against the G< 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on account of c 
acts committed by fighter aircraft of the Soviet Govern: 
a United States Air Force B-29 aircraft and its crew o 
Japan, on October 7, 1952. 

The subject of the dispute and a succinct statement 
and grounds upon which the claim of the Government c 
States of America is based are adequately set forth in a n 
to the Soviet Government on September 25, 1954. 1 2 3 A 
note is attached to this application as an annex. 4 The Sc 


1 Department of State Bulletin, July 11, 1955, pp. 65-67. See 
Department’s announcement of June 7, 1955 (ibid., p. 65) ; U.S. n 
1952 (ibid., Oct. 27, 1952, p. 650) and Dec. 16, 1952 (ibid., Jan. 
and Soviet notes of Oct. 12, 1952 (ibid., Oct. 27, 1952, pp. 649-65C 
1952 (ibid., Jan. 5, 1953, pp. 11-12). In a communication of 
to the Court, the Soviet Government refused to accept the Cour 
On Mar. 15, 1956, the Court announced that the U.S. applies 
removed from its docket. See statement of Mar. 16, 1956, by the 
State (ibid., Mar. 26, 1956, pp. 513-514). 

2 A Decade of American Foreign Policy, pp. 140-155. 

3 Department of State Bulletin , Oct. 18, 1954, pp. 579-586. 

4 Not reprinted here. 


ment has asserted its contentions of fact and law with 
the United States Government's claim in other diplo] 
spondence on this subject, most recently in a note dated E 
1954, a copy of which is also attached to this application a 

2. The United States Government notes that the prei 
concerns matters of the character specified in Article 3) 
Statute of the Court, including subdivisions (a) thror 
will be seen from the annexes, 2 the legal dispute of the E 
Government with the Soviet Government involves serio 
of international law. Among them are the validity ol 
Government's claim to sovereignty over the Habomai Isla 
off Hokkaido, Japan, and in that connection the interprel 
Treaty of Peace with Japan signed at San Francisco on £ 
1951. 3 In addition there are involved the scope and aj 
international obligations relating to the overflight of in 
intercepting military aircraft, together with numerous is 
which if resolved in favor of the United States Govern 
constitute breaches of international obligation by the So^ 
ment; and the nature and extent of reparations to be n 
Soviet Government to the United States Government i 
breaches. 

The United States Government, in filing this applicati 
Court, submits to the Court's jurisdiction for the purposes 
The Soviet Government appears not to have filed any decl 
the Court thus far, although it was invited to do so by 
States Government in the note annexed hereto. The So^ 
ment is, however, qualified to submit to the jurisdiction < 
in this matter and may upon notification of this applies 
Registrar, in accordance with the Rules of the Court, tali 
sary steps to enable the Court's jurisdiction over both p: 
dispute to be confirmed. 

The United States Government thus founds the jurisdi 
Court on the foregoing considerations and on Article 3< 
Statute. 

3. The claim of the Government of the United States 
is briefly that the Government of the Union of Soviet £ 
publics on October 7, 1952 willfully and unlawfully ca 
aircraft to overfly the territory of japan, to hover over 
United States Air Force B-29 aircraft lawfully flying ove: 
Soviet aircraft doing so unbeknown to the crew of the U 
Air Force B-29, and without any provocation to attack 
the United States Air Force B~29, causing it to crash into 
point between Yuri Island, and Akiyuri Island in territo] 
belonging to Japan; that the crew of eight, all members o 
States Ail* Force and nationals of the United States, ha 
return; and that the Soviet Government has conceal* 
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Jnited States Government information as to the fate of the crew am 
las not made provision for the prompt return of any crewmember 
vhom it may still be holding or of whose whereabouts it is informed 
rhe damages suffered by the United States Government and fo 
vhich the Soviet Government is liable to it are specified in the an 
lexed note. The United States Government claims that in th 
circumstances described in the annex the actions chargeable to th 
Soviet Government constituted serious violations of internations 
)bligation for which the United States Government has demanded am 
lemands monetary and other reparation. 

In diplomatic correspondence with reference to this matter, in 
eluding the Soviet Government’s note a copy of which is attachei 
lereto as an annex, constituting negotiations which must now b 
determined to have been exhausted, the Soviet Government ha 
asserted a version of the facts and of the law contrary to that assertei 
by the United States Government. 

A dispute is therefore presented appropriate for hearing am 
decision by this Court in accordance with the Statute and Rules. 

The United States Government, in further pleadings herein, wi] 
more fully set forth the issues of fact and the issues of law in thi 
dispute. It will request that the Court find that the Soviet Govern 
ment is liable to the United States Government for the damage 
caused; that the Court award damages in favor of the United State 
Government against the Soviet Government in the sum of $1,620, 
295.01 with interest and such other reparation and redress as th 
Court may deem to be fit and proper; and that the Court make a 
other necessary orders and awards, including an award of costs, t 
effectuate its determinations. 

4. The undersigned has been appointed by the Government of th 
United States of America as its agent for the purpose of this applica 
tion and all proceedings thereon. 

Very truly yours, 


Herman Pi-ileger 


The Legal Adviser 
of the 

Department of State 


The Registrar of the 

International Court of Justice, 
The Hague , Netherlands . 
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larch 15, 1953 Incident (Kamchatka Peninsula ) 


fOTE FROM THE AMERICAN EMBASSY AT MOSCOW 
THE SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTRY, MARCH 18, 1953 1 

e Embassy of the United States of America presents its compli- 
s to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet 
list Republics and has the honor to bring the following matter 
3 attention of the Ministry. 

March 15, 1953, a United States Air Force plane of the RB-50 
was attacked by Soviet fighter aircraft over the open seas at 
ude 54:02 North and Longitude 161:04 East. After one of the 
t planes of the Mig type opened fire on the RB-50 the latter 
orced to return the fire. 

is reported that no damage occurred to the American plane, and 
was observed with regard to the Soviet plane, 
e Embassy has been instructed to protest vigorously this action 
e part of the Soviet aircraft. The United States Government 
ts to be informed at an early date concerning the disciplinary 
i taken with regard to the Soviet personnel responsible and also 
rning the measures adopted to prevent a recurrence of incidents 
s kind. 


July 29, 1953 Incident ( Cape Povorotny ) 


OTE FROM THE AMERICAN EMBASSY AT MOSCOW TO 
IE SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTRY, OCTOBER 9, 1954 2 

e Government of the United States of America refers again to 
instruction on July 29, 1953 by Soviet military aircraft of a 
id States Air Force B-50 type aircraft off Cape Povorotny in the 
lational air space over the Sea of Japan. On January 26, 1954, 
ring an intensive investigation and study of the incident, the 
id States Government delivered to the Government of the Union 
>viet Socialist Republics a note 3 requesting certain detailed 
nation with respect to the incident and with respect to the various 
^tions made bv the Soviet Government in prior notes of Julv 30. 
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ment having failed to reply to the United States Governn 
of January 26, 1954, the United States Government, t 
Embassy at Moscow, transmitted another note on May 
to the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs inquiring wh< 
might be expected to the note of January 26, 1954. r 
Government has made no reply or acknowledgement w 
either note, although far more than sufficient time has 
enable the Soviet Government to make a reply or to stat« 
tions with respect to such reply. The United States G 
must conclude, therefore, that the Soviet Government is i 
that it is not in a position to make a responsive or adeq 
to the United States Government's note of January 26, 1 

This circumstance, the United States Government 
reinforces and confirms the essential accuracy of the findi 
resulting from the United States Government's own invest] 
study, as well as of the statements made in the various c< 
tions of the United States Government to the Soviet Gov* 
this subject, particularly the United States Governmem 
August 4, 1953. 2 

The United States Government therefore takes this opp 
place solemnly upon the record the facts relevant to 
Government's liability and to prefer against the Soviet Go' 1 
formal international diplomatic claim for damages as set f< 

i 

The United States Government is prepared to prove h 
in an appropriate forum, and it charges, the following: 

1. Early in the morning of July 29, 1953 a four-engine 
the United States Air Force, of the B-50 type, was duly 
from its base in Japan by United States Air Force aul 
perform a routine navigational mission in the air spac 
international waters of the Sea of Japan, returning to bas 
upon completion of the mission. The officers and crew were 
prior to departure that under no circumstances was the 
fly closer to the Soviet-held land mass than twelve nau 

Upon its departure the B-50 type aircraft had on boar< 
seventeen persons, all members of the United States Air F< 
nationals of the United States. They were, as the Soviet G 
was informed in the United States Government’s note oi 
1953, the following: 

Stanley Keith O'Kelley — Captain — Serial No. AO 77( 

T _ 1 T7' J. T~> _ .7 ;• n *1 \T i 
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Robert Elbon Stalnaker — 1st Lieutenant — Serial No. AO 76133 
John Cyrus Ward — Captain — Serial. No. AO 865270 
Francisco Joseph Tejeda — Major — Serial No. AO 726704 
Frank Ernest Beyer — 1st Lieutenant — Serial No. AO 209328 
Francis Luther Brown — Master Sergeant — Serial No. AF 1 
053497 

Donald Wayne Gabree — S. Sergeant — Serial No. AF 19 33378 
Roland Edgar Goulet — A/lC — Serial No. AF 12 323933 
James Edwin Woods — A/2C — Serial No. AF 24413122 
Charles Joseph Russall — A/2C — Serial No. AF 13 351658 
Donald George Hill— S. Sergeant— Serial No. AF 19 353976 
Earl Wilbur Radelin, Jr. — A/20 — Serial No. AF 14 370732 

The B-50 aircraft proceeded on a course of approximately 31 
legrees from the Japanese Island of Honshu. When it arrived in th 
dr space over the international waters of the Sea of Japan at a poin 
approximately 50 miles from the coastline, the aircraft turned to th 
ight and proceeded on an easterly heading, flying at an altitude c 
ipproximately 20,000 feet, the crew carrying out the instructions give: 
hem as above stated. 

The aircraft had reached a point in the air space over the intei 
lational waters of the Sea of Japan approximately 40 miles south c 
2ape Povorotny, flying on a heading of approximately 95 degrees a 
m altitude of 20,000 feet when suddenly, at approximately 6:15 i: 
he morning local time and without any prior warning whatever 
>oviet MIG-15 type aircraft intercepted and fired upon the Unitei 
States aircraft. One MIG-15 type aircraft commenced the intei 
option and firing by coming up from below and to the left of the B-5 
md shooting the No. 1 engine, rendering it inoperative. One o 
nore. additional MIG-15 type aircraft thereupon appeared behin 
he B-50, directed fire on the No. 4 engine and upon the right win 
and other portions of the aircraft, and set the No. 4 engine on fir< 
When the Soviet MIG-15 aircraft appeared from behind, shootin 
at the B-50, one or more of the personnel on board the B-50 aircral 
opened fire in self-defense against the oncoming attacking MIG-1 
aircraft, but to no avail. 

Immediately upon being hit, the B-50 aircraft dived sharply, losin 
altitude rapidly. The shots from the rear attack tore off the righ 
ving and. the tail section and caused the aircraft to disintegrat( 
Phe component parts of the B-50 then hit the water, at approximate! 
he same position at which the interception and attack took plac< 
File total time which elapsed between the commencement of th 
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chuted, into the Sea of Japan, all coming down at poinl 
area of the Sea of Japan approximately 40 miles south of 
rotny. 

The United States Government finds, and charges, 
actions of the MIG-15 type aircraft above described wen 
the deliberate and willful orders of competent Soviet aut] 

When the B-50 failed to return to its base at the time 
its return, and could not be otherwise accounted for, th 
United States authorities commenced and conducted a 
and thorough search of the area by aircraft and by surfa 
the United States Government and with the assistance 
vessel of the Australian Government in the area. . The s 
Sea of Japan off Cape Povorotny succeeded in the sighting 
national waters of several survivors and disclosed the act 
in the same area of Soviet PT-type boats, trawlers and ai 
of the search aircraft dropped a lifeboat to a group of s 
only Captain John E. Roche, the co-pilot, was able to re 
boat and get into it. Intermittent fog hampered the r 
and no other personnel could be rescued by the Unite* 
Australian surface vessels. When the weather in the arej 
by dawn of July 30, 1953, no evidence of survivors, other t 
Roche, could be seen in the international waters of the £ 
by the air or surface rescue craft. 

2. The United States Government finds, and charges, t 
consequence of the Soviet Government's actions above d 
following took place: 

a. The B-50 aircraft was totally destroyed. 

b. Pirst Lieutenant James Gordon Keith, navigator sit 
nose of the aircraft, was thrown from his position a: 
wounded, so that he was unable to bail out from the aircra 

c. Captain Stanley K. O'Kelley, the aircraft command 
he succeeded in bailing out from the aircraft to the water 
of Japan, was badly injured and shocked as a direct r< 
shooting by the MIG-15 aircraft, and died as a resu 
physical injuries and shock and of his exposure for ap 
twenty hours in the Sea of Japan. 

r d. Master Sergeant Francis Luther Brown, flight engine 
he succeeded in bailing out from the aircraft to the watei 
of Japan, was badly injured and shocked as a direct r 
shooting by the MIG-15 aircraft, and died as a result of tl 
injuries and of shock and of long exposure in the Sea of J 

e. Captain John Ernst Roche, the co-pilot, was thro\ 
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Deen accounted for. The United States Government finds, howeve 
uhat all of them suffered bodily injury and shock as a direct result < 
the shooting by the MIG-15 aircraft. It finds further that a numbe 
f not all, of them successfully parachuted to the surface of the Sea < 
Japan in the area above described in which the attack and destructio 
)f the B-50 took place. It must conclude that these persons wei 
either picked up alive by surface vessels of the Soviet Government i 
bhe area in which they hit the water, or that in due course, dead c 
dive, they were carried by the prevailing currents to Soviet-hel 
:erritory and into the Soviet Government's custody. Those deac 
die United States Government finds and charges, were brought t 
;heir death by the injuries caused in the course of the attack on tb 
3-50 aircraft, by shock and by exposure in the waters of the Sea ( 
Japan. Those that were alive when they came into the custody c 
)he Soviet Government, the United States Government finds an 
iharges, suffered in addition injuries and anguish caused by their Ion 
letention by the Soviet Government, by the failure of the Sovie 
government to inform the United States Government with respec 
)0 their whereabouts and their condition or to permit them to coir 
nunicate with United States Government authorities. 

These conclusions are based on the following considerations: 

(i) As the United States Government has previously indicatec 
lersonnel on board search craft of the United States Governmeu 
)bserved at least twelve Soviet PT-type boats, at least one arme 
rawler-type Soviet naval vessel, and Soviet aircraft, proceeding a 
ligh speed to and from the area of the scene of the incident. Othe 
surface vessels of Soviet nationality were in the vicinity. Thes 
>bservations were made as late as 3 o'clock in the afternoon local tim 
luly 29, 1953. In view of the failure of the Soviet Government t 
nake responsive reply to questions of the United States Governmen 
n its note of January 26, 1954 on this subject, the United State 
Government is confirmed in its conclusion, and it charges, that thes 
Soviet craft picked up survivors and portions of the disabled B-5 
drcraft. 

(ii) The prevailing currents of the Sea of Japan at the position 
ibove mentioned and at the date of the incident, which are wd 
mown to the Soviet Government, move toward the coast, in a north 
riy and northwesterly direction at a rate of approximately 0.7 to 1. 
mots. Even if the Soviet Government did not have these cre\ 
members in custody, dead or alive, earlier, it must have become awar 
>f their arrival in Soviet territorial waters or on Soviet soil by Augus 
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co-pilot; First Lieutenant Czyz, First Lieutenant Wiggin 
lieutenant Keith were efficient and experienced navigator 

n 

The United States Government finds as a result of its in 
that in its notes above mentioned the Soviet Governme: 
and knowingly made material misstatements of fact for t 
of creating an untrue record and of misleading the Un 
Government. These misstatements of fact are most expl 
in the Soviet Government's note of August 26, 1953 on tl 
which substantially reiterates the misstatements con tail 
Soviet Government's earlier notes on the same subject: 

1. The Soviet Government states that the B-50 aircra 
6 a. m. local time “violated the state boundary of the US! 
in the region of Cape Garnov, and continued the high 
territory of the USSR at Askold Island not far from Vh 
But the Soviet Government has refused, although duly re 
state where the boundary, which it claims, runs in this re 
United States Government must therefore conclude, as it 
that the B-50 aircraft at no time crossed into territory of 
Union in this area but, on the contrary, flew entirely in tb 
over the international waters of the Sea of Japan. 

2. The Soviet Government states that two Soviet fight 
approached the B-50 with the intention of showing the R 
was within the boundaries of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
and with the intention of suggesting that the B-50 lea 
space of the Soviet Union. This statement must be chara 
false, as well as misleading, since the first intimation whic 
of the B-50 had of the approach of any aircraft was the < 
of the No. 1 engine on the B-50 by fire directed from 
Soviet MIG-15 type aircraft, which had appeared wi 
warning whatever to the left and from below the B-50 airc 
fact and the shooting which immediately followed directed 1 
type aircraft coming up without warning from behind 
aircraft conclusively demonstrates that it was the intenl 
MIG-15 interceptors, and of the competent Soviet autln 
dispatched them and controlled their actions, to give the < 
B-50 aircraft no warning whatever but, on the contrary 
the B-50's destruction without any warning or opportui 
crew to disengage or to defend themselves. 

3. The Soviet Government’s statement permits the : 
that the interception of the B-50 by Soviet aircraft took p 
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ibove, the B-50 aircraft did not open fire until after two firing passes 
iad been made by the Soviet intercepting aircraft. The first MIG-1 i: 
;ype aircraft, which as stated above without warning destroyed th< 
No. 1 engine, flew away unscathed. When immediately thereafte] 
me or more MIG-15 type aircraft appeared from behind, the MIG 
aircraft were firing and the gunners on board the B-50 were compellec 
in self-defense to open fire against the MIG aircraft so firing upor 
die B-50. 

5. The Soviet Government states that the attack took place ai 
3:12 in the morning local time. The United States Governmem 
charges that this statement is untrue and is known by the Soviei 
Government to be untrue. The United States Government has founc 
that the interception and attack took place not earlier than 6:15 ir 
the morning local time, if not later. By this time the B-50 aircraft 
is the Soviet authorities well knew, had reached a point approximate^ 
Eorty miles off the Soviet land mass at its closest proximity., 

6. The Soviet Government states that one of the Soviet aircrafl 
was seriously damaged by fire from the B-50 in consequence of whicl 
the Soviet aircraft was compelled to fire upon the B-50. This state- 
ment is misleading as well as false. Even if, contrary to fact, the 
B-50 gunners had opened fire on the MIG aircraft appearing froir 
the rear, the destruction of the No. 1 engine by the MIG aircrafi 
which appeared first and the hostile attitude of the MIG aircrafi 
appearing in the rear would have justified the B-50 gunners in opening 
fire on the MIG aircraft. 

7. The Soviet Government states that after the Soviet aircraf* 
fired on the B-50 the B-50 “departed in the direction of the sea’ 
and that the Soviet authorities have no further information regarding 
the American military aircraft. This statement must be character 
Lzed as false as well as misleading. As stated above, within second* 
after the Soviet aircraft hit the right wing and fuselage the B-5C 
disintegrated and fell into the sea. The pilots of the Soviet aircrafi 
could not but have seen the consequence of their actions and reportec 
it to the competent Soviet authorities. The United States Govern- 
ment notes that the Soviet Government admits that the pilots upor 
returning to base, if not earlier, reported what they had done and whai 
had happened. 

8. The Soviet Government indicates that it has c Verified data” 
presumably including reports of ground observers as well as th< 
testimony of the pilots of the Soviet aircraft involved, and that thes< 
data “refute the statement that the American airplane B-50 did noi 
violate the boundary of the USSR and was attacked by Soviei 

c«.U4 — ~ ~ 4. u „ t nru„ o ~ n „ — 4- 
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Soviet surface ships on July 29, 1953 in the area of the Se 
in which the shooting incident took place, and it further ii 
the weather conditions of fog and darkness were such that tl 
tions of the crews of search craft reported in the United S 
ernment's notes were not in fact made. These statements 
indicated, are false and misleading. The weather, during 
of daylight, was in fact foggy but at the low altitudes at 
search aircraft flew, and on the surface of the sea at whicl 
craft proceeded, there was as the Soviet Government \ 
intermittent visibility permitting the observations which 
and which were reported by the United States Governm 

10. The Soviet Government states that “as a result of im 
it has been confirmed that the Soviet authorities have no i: 
concerning the crew of the American bomber B-50”. For 
above stated this statement must be characterized as fals 
leading. 

hi 

The United States Government finds and it charges tha 
going actions of the pilots of the Soviet aircraft and of the 
Soviet authorities made the Soviet Government guilty of 
and willful violations of international law, on account of w 
become liable to the United States Government for dai 
other amends : 

1. Since the Soviet Government has evaded the questi 
United States Government's note of January 26, 1954 on tl 
the United States Government declares that the limit of th 
of the Soviet Government in the area of the incident ( 
further than three nautical miles from the mean low wat< 
the shore line of the Soviet-held land mass in this area, fol 
sinuosities of the coast and the sinuosities of each of the £ 
islands. While the United States Government in instruct 
personnel has prohibited any overflying aircraft or seag 
from coming closer than twelve miles to Soviet-held territc 
ersing the international waters of the Sea of Japan or th< 
above, the United States Government takes this opportunil 
inform the Soviet Government that it does not recognize 
of the Soviet Government to territorial waters in excess of i 
from its coast. In the opinion of the United States G 
there is no obligation under international law to recognize 
territorial waters in excess of three miles from the coast. 

2. In the circumstances of the case it was the duty of 
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> United States Government. The failure of the Soviet Govern- 
to do so constitutes violation of international obligations. 

[t was the duty of the Soviet Government to make truthful 
nents to the United States Government in the notes above men- 
l which the Soviet Government delivered to the United States 
•nment in connection with this incident. The willful making of 
or misleading statements in these circumstances constitutes a 
ion of international obligation. 

Fhe continued detention of survivors by the Soviet Government, 
tie failure of the Soviet Government immediately upon receipt 
irmation at any time from its own sources of the observation of 
5 of any of the crew members, constitute violations on the part 
Soviet Government of international obligation. 

In y shooting by the crew of the B-50 at the MIG aircraft, in 
:cumstances of the case, was lawful as an exercise of the right of 
dense. The B-50 having been fired upon and hit without prior 
ag, the crew of the B-50 were justified in the exercise of sett- 
le in shooting at the approaching MIG aircraft. 

IV 

> United States has suffered the following items of damage in 
consequence of the foregoing illegal acts and violations of duty 
iternational legal obligations, for which the Soviet Government 
le, and the United States Government demands that the Soviet 
nment pay the following sums on account thereof: 

United States Air Force airplane B-50 type No. 47-145A and 
ipment thereon, amounting in total to $1,468,908.56. 

, Damages to the United States by the willful and unlawful 
iuct of the Soviet Government $491,584.38. 

Damages to Captain John Ernst Roche, a national of the 
ted States, for injuries to him, $25,000.00. 

Damages to the next-of-kin, nationals of the United States, 
the deaths of Captain Stanley Keith O’Kelley, Master Sergeant 
acis Luther Brown, First Lieutenant James Gordon Keith, 
), 000 . 00 . 

Damages to the next-of-kin, nationals of the United States, 
he remaining thirteen crew members for all injuries resulting 
i the willful and unlawful conduct of the Soviet Government, 
iding the wrongful deaths of such crew members or the wrongful 
unlawful detention by the Soviet Government of such members 
le crew as survived, $650,000.00. 
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takes this opportunity again to demand that the Soviel 
forthwith provide the information in this regard whic 
States Government has already requested, and make 
the prompt return of any crew members whom it may s 
or of whose whereabouts it is informed, and in the inter 
such crew members with the maximum degree of care 
and facilitate access to them by appropriate represem 
United States Government. The United States Govern 
declares that such demand for compensation with respec 
of the crew whose bodies came into the custody of Sovi 
but who were no longer alive does not imply the acqui* 
United States Government in the failure of the Soviet G 
inform the United States Government of such facts or 
such bodies to the United States Government. The 
Government further reserves the right to make addit 
upon the Soviet Government for amends or other actio: 
of its conduct on or since July 29, 1953, with respect to s 
or such dead crew members. 

Furthermore, the United States Government has nc 
its demand for damages, specified above, any sum o 
items of intangible injury deliberately and intentionally 
United States Government and to the American people 
ful actions of the Soviet Government. In this regar 
States Government had determined to defer to a fui 
formulation of the kind and measure of redress or othei 
the Soviet Government should take which would be 8 
international law and practice to confirm the illegality 
directed by the Soviet Government against the United S 
ment and against the American people. 

The Government of the United States calls upon 
Soviet Socialist Republics promptly to make its detai 
the allegations and demands made in this communicatic 

Should the Soviet Government in its answer acl 
indebtedness to the United States on account of the 
agree to pay the damages suffered and to comply with 
as above set forth, the United States Government is 
requested, to present detailed evidence in support of it 
of damages suffered and alleged. If, however, the Sovie 
contests liability, it is requested so to state in its an 
latter event, the Soviet Government is hereby noti 
United States Government deems an international dis 
falling within the competence of the International Co 
and that the United States Government nronoses that t 
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to determine the issues of fact and law which have 
herein. 

The Soviet Government is requested to inform th 
Government in its reply to the present note of its 
respect to such a declaration or Special Agreement. 


September 4, 1954 Incident (Sea of „ 


20. NOTE FROM THE AMERICAN EMBASSY AT 
THE SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTRY, SEPTEM: 

[First Note] 

A U. S. Navy P2V aircraft was attacked without ■ 
MIG-type aircraft with Soviet markings at 1818 Sej 
time). This attack took place over the internati 
approximately one hundred miles cast of Vladivostol 
miles from the Siberian coast. 2 Each Soviet airc 
firing run on the U. S. Navy aircraft and disappeai 
Siberian coast. As a result of this unwarranted anc 
the U. S. Navy aircraft was destroyed. To this ho 
have not been recovered. 

The U. S. Government protests this wanton and un] 
on a U. S. Navy aircraft engaged on a peaceful ir 
high seas. The U. S. Government requests that me 
to subject those responsible to immediate and appi 
ment. The U. S. Government reserves all rights to 
for loss of property and lives and for other circums 
from this illegal attack by Soviet aircraft. 


21. NOTE FROM THE AMERICAN EMBASSY AT 
THE SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTRY, SEPTEMI 

[Second Note] 

The United States Government rejects as com; 
foundation in fact the allegations contained in the 

i. J i. _ I. a 1 . j 1 n i Y. . f i r\ r- a it 
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seas some forty miles from the Siberian coast when it 
without warning and destroyed by two Soviet aircraft 
did the U. S. Navy aircraft open fire on the Soviet aii 
The United States Government declares once more tl 
rights to present claims for damages and expects that 
be taken not only to subject those responsible to ir 
appropriate punishment but also to prevent recurr 
wanton and unprovoked attacks. 1 2 * 


June 23, 1955 Incident (St. Lawrence I 


22. NOTE FROM THE UNITED STATES GOVES 
THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT, JULY 7, 1< 

The United States Government acknowledges receipt 
randum of the Soviet Government transmitted by the £ 
Minister, Mr. Molotov, to the Secretary of State, "M 
June 25, 4 regarding the shooting down of a United 
aircraft by Soviet military jet-propelled aircraft on Jun 

The facts in possession of the United States Goven 
accord with the statements set forth in the Soviet memo] 
acknowledgment. The United States plane, of prope] 
on a routine daylight shipping surveillance flight, of a reg 
known character. Such flights have been made at 
regular intervals for some time past. The plane wa 
ular route, which involved, at one point, flying over 
waters in the channel between the United States ( 
Island) and the Soviet Union. 

Carefully verified information discloses: that the Unite 
was at no time nearer the Soviet Union than the appro: 
of the above-mentioned channel and was always well 
tional waters ; that it did not at any time fire on the atl 
aircraft; that no warning of any sort was given by the i 
before they opened fire on the United States plane. 

1 Subsequent information obtained by the U.S. Navy disclc 
the second pass by the MIGs, one of the gunners on the U.S. p] 
get off about 100 rounds of .50 cal. ammunition. [Footnote i: 

2 Ambassador Lodge discussed the Sept. 4, 1954, incident and ] 

in -fhrt IT AT in mu - 
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The United States Government notes the statement of the Sovie 
Government that due to weather conditions, the possibility of errc 
on the part of the Soviet planes existed in regard to this incident. 1 
is presumed that this possibility of error refers to the geographi 
position and not the identity of the United States aircraft since it wa 
lying in a clear area above broken lower cloud strata at the time i 
ivas attacked. 

Taking into account the regret expressed by the Soviet Governmeni 
its offer of compensation for damages to the plane and crew by th 
payment of 50 percent thereof; and, in particular, the statement i 
the Soviet memorandum that strict orders have been issued by th 
Soviet Government to its military authorities to refrain from an 
future action of this character, the Government of the United State 
is prepared, for the reasons herein mentioned, to regard the Sovie 
memorandum as providing an acceptable basis for the disposal of thi 
particular incident; noting at the same time, however, that the Unite' 
States plane acted throughout in a correct and blameless manner h 
pursuance of its peaceful mission and was in fact attacked ove 
international waters. 

In conclusion, the United States Government expresses the hop 
that the Soviet Government will indeed in the future take all necessar; 
measures to avoid repetition of this and like incidents, a repetitio: 
vhich, if it occurred, would inevitably have a harmful effect upon th 
relations of our two nations, relations which the United States, for it 
part, desires to see improved. 


C. ECONOMIC AND CULTURAL RELATIONS 


23. IMPORTS FROM THE SOVIET UNION AND OTHER COM 
MUNIST COUNTRIES: Proclamation by the President, August 1 
1951 1 

Whereas sections 5 and 11 of the Trade Agreements Extensio: 
ict of 1951 (Public Law 50, 82d Congress) 2 provide as follows: 

“Sec. 5. As soon as practicable, the President shall take such actio: 
is is necessary to suspend, withdraw or prevent the application of an; 
'eduction in any rate of duty, or binding of any existing customs c 
excise treatment, or other concession contained in any trade agree 
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“Sec. 11. The President shall, as soon as practicabl 
measures as may be necessary to prevent the importatic 
fox, kolinsky, marten, mink, muskrat, and weasel fur 
dressed or undressed, which are the product of the Uni 
Socialist Republics or of Communist China.” 

Whereas an important element in determining whe: 
practicable to apply these provisions to particular articles 
to do so consistently with the international obligations o 
States; 

Whereas, in giving effect to the procedures availabl 
United States from international obligations existing wii 
some of the nations and areas covered by the above prov 
not be practicable to apply such provisions to all such 
areas at the same time; 

Now, therefore, I, Harry S. Truman, President o 
States of America, acting under and by virtue of the autl 
in me by the Constitution and the statutes, including the 
5 and 11 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, 

PART i 

That the application of reduced rates of duty (inclu< 
import tax) established pursuant to trade agreements ] 
hereafter entered into under the authority of section 
Tariff Act of 1930, as originally enacted or as amended t 
(ch. 474, 48 Stat. 943; ch. 22, 50 Stat. 24; ch. 96, 54 Stat. 
57 Stat. 125; ch. 269, 59 Stat. 410; ch. 678, 62 Stat. 105c 
Stat. 697; Public Law 50, 82d Congress), shall be sus 
respect to imports from such nations and areas referred 
5 as may be specified in any notification pursuant to this 
proclamation given by the President to the Secretary of t 
and published in the Federal Register, which are entered, c 
from warehouse, for consumption on such date as may 
for each such nation or area in the notification, or are $ 
withdrawn thereafter until such date as may be so specif 
notification and so published for the termination of sucl 
For the purposes of this part the term “imports from sucl 
areas” shall mean articles imported directly or indirec 
United States from nations or areas specified in an effec 
tion, but shall not in any case include articles the growth 
manufacture of any other nation or area. 


PART II 


hereafter until such date as may be so specified in a later notificatioi 
md so published for the termination of such prohibition. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and cause< 
be Seal of the United States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 1st day of August in the yea 
>f our Lord nineteen hundred and fifty-one, and of the Independenc 
)f the United States of America the one hundred and seventy-sixth 


24. SUSPENSION OF PUBLICATION OF AM ERIKA AND TH1 
U.S.S.R. INFORMATION BULLETIN: Note From the America: 
Embassy at Moscow to the Soviet Foreign Ministry, July 14 
1952 1 

The Embassy of the United States of America presents its compli 
nents to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Union of Sovie 
Socialist Republics and has the honor to state that it has been in 
3 true ted to inform the Soviet Government that publication of th 
magazine “Amcrika” is being suspended immediately. 

Since the beginning of 1949 it has become increasingly apparem 
that the Soviet Government, through its agencies, has been engage* 
in progressive restriction of the full distribution and free sale of th 
magazine. As a result of this obstruction the number of copies whic. 
can be presumed to reach the Soviet public has become so small a 
not to justify a continuation of this effort of the Government of ^ th 
United States to supply Soviet readers with a true picture of America 
life and thus to promote understanding between the two peoples 
In view of the evident unwillingness of the Soviet Government t 
reciprocate the privileges granted by the Government of the Unite 
States to Soviet publications, the Soviet Government is requested t 
suspend immediately the publication and distribution in the Unite 
States of the U.S.S.R. Information Bulletin and supplements thereto 
The distribution in the United States by the Soviet Embassy i 
Washington of pamphlets published at the expense of the Sovie 
Government or its organs should also be suspended. 

The Government of the United States will consider resumption c 
the publication of “Amerika” at such time as the Soviet Governmer 
is willing to grant the magazine the same freedom of publicatioi 
distribution and sales which has been accorded Soviet publicatioi: 
in the United States and to grant to representatives of the Unite 
States Government facilities which would make it possible for thei 
to verify the extent of distribution actually made. 

1 Department of State Bulletin , July 28, 1952, p. 127. See also ibid., pp. 12' 
132; ibid., June 18, 1951, pp. 9S5-9S6; and ibid., Aug. 18, 1952, pp. 263-264. 


25. EAST- WEST TRADE CONTROLS: Statement b; 

of Mutual Security, 1 March 3, 1953 2 

Communist-made weapons and munitions are now 
the Korean war to commit aggression against the Unites 
to kill and wound men of the United Nations forces incl 
of the Republic of Korea, [the] United States, Belg 
Colombia, Ethiopia, Luxembourg, New^ Zealand, Ausl 
France, the Netherlands, [the] Philippines, Thailand, 
the United Kingdom. 

Communist-made weapons and munitions are bein^ 
Indoc hin ese war against the Vietnamese and French fore 
illegal action seeking to overthrow the established Go^ 

Under these circumstances every possible effort shoul 
prevent strategic supplies from reaching the Soviet bio 
been done by the free and sovereign nations, includii 
States. Much more needs to be done. Much more will 
President Eisenhower’s new Administration. 

Our increased efforts will include these measures: 

(1) Special moves against what I call the “Triple C 1 
are the “Capitalist-Communist-Collaborators” who oj 
the law and, in a greedy drive for profits, carry on an 
trade sending strategic materials into the Communist 

(2) Peaceable but effective measures to stop the sly 
ships carrying strategic materials on a transshipment t 
West to the Communist area. Special attention wil' 
ships originally built and owned by the United States 
to foreign nationals or registered under foreign flags. 

(3) Cooperation with the appropriate investigating < 
the Congress to develop the facts and devise any remec 

(4) Study and consultation with the Foreign Relation 
Affairs Committees of any further legislative measui 
carry out more effectively the intent of the Battle Act 

(5) Appropriate participation in the negotiations con 
Department of State with other free nations for the i 
control of strategic materials and of shipping. 

(6) Coordination with the Departments of State, '] 
fense, Commerce, and other Departments and Agencies 
program of pertinent administrative action. 

(7) Appointment of Gen. William J. Donovan as spec 
in East-West trade control. 

1 Harold E. Stassen. 

2 Department of State Bulletin , Mar. 23, 1953, pp. 435-436. 

3 Act of Oct. 26, 1951; infra , pp. 3101—3105. 
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26. ALLIED DISCUSSIONS REGARDING EAST-WEST TRADE 
Statement by the Director of the Foreign Operations Administra 
tion, 1 March 31, 1954 2 

Our conferences in London with representatives of the government 
of the United Kingdom and France on the subject of East-West trad 
were successful and satisfactory. We reached an agreement. Tha 
in itself is important for in standing together there is great strength 
and essential security. 

We agreed on the principles and on the procedure through whic 
these principles would be applied in detail, in cooperation with othe 
friendly countries, in the months ahead. Our agreement is in harmon; 
with the Battle Act 3 passed by the U.S. Congress and it is in accor< 
with the security policies of President Eisenhower’s administratior 
We do anticipate, compatible with security requirements, an es 
panded trade with the Soviet Union and with the Eastern Europea: 
states in the export to them of peaceful goods in exchange for item 
and materials which the free world can use. The existing tigh 
controls on trade with Communist China and North Korea will b 
maintained. 

I will report the results of our conferences to President Eisenhowe 
and to the Secretary of State. 

A number of the technical staff including representatives of th 
Departments of State, Defense, Commerce, and the Foreign Opera 
bions Administration have remained in Europe to follow through th 
implementation of our agreement. 


27. VISIT OF SOVIET STUDENT EDITORS: Statement by th 
Department of State, March 10, 1955 4 

The State Department on March 10 authorized the American Em 
bassy at Moscow to issue visas to 11 editors of Soviet student an< 
youth newspapers for a 3-week visit to the United States. The Sovie 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs has indicated that these student editor 
desire to visit the United States in order to acquaint themselves wit’ 
American student life. 

The Department has asked the Institute of International Educatior 
m organization with wide experience in the field of internations 
student exchange, to undertake to make the necessary arrangement 
for the reception and itinerary of the 11 Soviet student editors. Th 
Institute of International Education has aoreerl to resnond affirms 
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28. DISCUSSIONS REGARDING EXCHANGE OF 

FILMS : Note From the Acting Secretary of State 1 tc 

Ambassador at Washington, 2 March 17, 1955 3 

The Acting Secretary of State presents his complim< 
Excellency the Ambassador of the Union of Soviet Socialis 
and has the honor to refer to discussions that have taker 
cerning the possibility of arranging for exchanges of m 
between the Soviet Union and the United States. Such 
were held by Professor B. V. Petrovsky, member of th 
Soviet Socialist Republics Academy of Medical Sciences, 
Paul W. Schafer, Medical Corps, Walter Reed Hospital, \ 
District of Columbia, during the Second World Congress of 
held in Washington, D. C., in September 1954, and si 
between officers of the Soviet Embassy and Major Schafe] 

It is understood from the discussions referred to abo^ 
Soviet Union desires to exchange medical films with the Ur 
On the basis of such an understanding the United States 
to participate in such an exchange with the Soviet Union. 

As a first step in effecting such an exchange there is en( 
of films which can be made available to the Soviet Union 
future. The Soviet Government is requested to indicate v 
films on the attached list it desires: following the receipt c 
cation the requested films will be transmitted to the Sov 
ment. 

It is believed that the most feasible method of effecting 
exchange of films would be for the Soviet Government in 
the list of films which it desires from the United States 1 
list of Soviet films which it is prepared to make available to 
States. The United States Government would then ind 
of the Soviet films it desires, and such films would subs( 
transmitted to the United States. 

The proposal for an exchange of medical films is made by 
States Government on the understanding that the films ma< 
by both Governments will be on a six-month loan basis a 
films made available by each of the Governments during th 
period will be comparable. 

Enclosure : 

List of United States Films. 


List of United States Films 

1. Combined Abdominal and Right Thoracic Approach to Car 
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6. Cancer: Problem of Early Diagnosis (Series) 

7. Anemia 

8. Diseases of the Ear, Nose, and Throat 

9. Nephrosis in Children 

10. Surgical Repair of Direct Inguinal Hernia 


*9. EXCHANGE OF AGRICULTURAL DELEGATIONS: NoteFroi 
the American Embassy at Moscow to the Soviet Foreign Mixiistn 
May 17, 1955 1 

The Embassy of the United States of America presents its compl: 
nents to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the U. S. S. R. and has th 
lonor to refer to the Ministry’s note of March 10, 1955 concernin 
ihe proposal by the Des Moines Register of Des Moines, Iowa, that a 
exchange of agricultural delegations be arranged between the Sovie 
Jnion and the United States. 2 Reference is also made to convei 
nations in connection with such an exchange held between represents 
ives of the Embassy and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs on May 
md May 6 , 1955. 

As the Ministry was advised on May 4, the United States Goverr 
nent takes a favorable view of the proposed exchange of agriculture 
ielegations between the Soviet Union and the United States. I 
riew of the decision by the Soviet Government to designate an offick 
lelegation to participate in an exchange, the United States Goverr 
nent is prepared to grant official visas to the members of a Sovie 
lelegation of approximately ten agricultural specialists upon no til 
nation by the Ministry of their names and official status. 

The United States Government believes that the most advantageou 
;ime for the Soviet delegation to visit the United States from th 
standpoint of agricultural conditions would be during midsumme] 
!t is, therefore, proposed that the Soviet delegation plan to be in th 
Jnited States from approximately July 10 to August 10, 1955. 

In view of the official status of the Soviet delegation, the Unite 
States Department of Agriculture will assist in making gen ere 
irrangements for the tour of the Soviet group in the United States 
!t is contemplated that the central part of the tour would be cor 
jentrated in the State of Iowa, where Iowa State College, at th 
•equest of the United States Government, is willing to undertake t 
nake appropriate arrangements for the reception and itinerary of th 
Soviet delegation. The University of Minnesota will also be include 
n the itinerary and other visits to areas and installations outside c 
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The composition of the American farm delegation to visit 
Union, which will have unofficial status, will be determir 
sultation with the Department of Agriculture, Iowa Sts 
and other nonofficial institutions and organizations conc< 
agricultural matters. The United States Government 
pleased to have an indication from the Soviet Governmen 
approximate size of the American delegation it would be p 
receive and the most appropriate time for the American 
to observe Soviet agricultural methods. 

Although, as indicated above, the U. S. Department of - 
will have general advisory responsibility for arrangements 
the tour of the official Soviet delegation, it is the desire o 
Government that the members of the Soviet group have 
possible opportunity to observe at first hand the function! 
farms and installations servicing agricultural needs, 
object in view, and keeping in mind the technical inter 
Soviet agricultural experts, a program will be developed f< 
of the Soviet delegation which will permit the members c 
gation to familiarize themselves with U. S. farming met! 
total environment in which they operate. In the Stab 
which possesses a great diversity of agricultural conditions, 
delegation will be shown the methods and procedures used 
tion with the production of corn and raising of pigs and othe 
as well as the central role played in agricultural productior 
owned and operated farms. In the U. S. the most effich 
agricultural production has been developed on the basis of 
operating on their own initiative, and utilizing as they see 
ious agricultural services provided by local, state, coope 
Federal Government entities. 

The U. S. Government welcomes the opportunity wh: 
provided by the visit of the Soviet agricultural delegation 
to the Soviet experts these and other aspects of Ame] 
practices. 


30. EXCHANGE OF AGRICULTURAL DELEGATIONS: 
by the Departments ©f State and Agriculture, June 2, 

The U.S. Departments of Agriculture and State on J 
nounced that 12 representatives of American agriculture wi 
a delegation scheduled to visit the U.S.S.R. between Ji 
August 15. 

Since the visit to the Soviet Union will be unofficial n< 
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i agricultural research, and extension. It is understood that the 
ivy will include various rural areas of the Soviet Union and 
iltural research and educational institutions, 
date, several hundred persons have expressed interest in making 
rip. The national farm organizations, Iowa State College, 
, Iowa, and. other land-grant colleges are being invited to make 
linary nominations. Final selections will be made by a non- 
1 public group to be designated. 

* visit to the U.S.S.R. is of a reciprocal nature. The Soviet 
l is sending to the United States an agricultural delegation of 
r size during the approximate period July 10 to August 10. A 
lerable amount of time will be spent in Iowa, in accordance 
the expressed Soviet interest in corn-hog production. 


ROPOSED RUSSIAN-LANGUAGE MAGAZINE: Note From 
American Embassy at Moscow to the Soviet Foreign Ministry, 
demfoer 9, 1955 1 

3 Embassy of the United States of America presents its compli- 
5 to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet 
list Republics and has the honor to refer to the views expressed 
Le President of the United States in addressing the Heads of 
mment of the USSR, France and the United Kingdom at Ge- 
on July 22, on the topic of normalizing and increasing East- 
contacts. 2 President Eisenhower said in part: 

ielp achieve the goal of peace based on justice and right and mutual under- 
ag, there are certain concrete steps that could be taken: (1) to lower the 
•s which now impede the interchange of information and ideas between 
3 . . . 

3 Government of the United States believes that publication, 
of a Russian language magazine for distribution within the Soviet 
i, would constitute a concrete step furthering a fuller inter- 
ne of information and ideas. 

jordingly, the Government of the United States proposes the 
bution within the USSR of an illustrated Russian language 
zine, issued monthly, which would be cultural and nonpolitical 
iracter, devoted to an objective presentation of various aspects 
nerican life. The Government of the United States further 
>ses that distribution of this magazine be effected as follows: 
0 copies of each issue to be distributed through Soviet distribu- 


In view of the cultural and non-political character of tl 
proposed by the United States, it is assumed that the So 
ment would not request pre-publication review or any o 
censorship, such as that previously imposed on foreign ; 
as a war-time emergency measure. 

The Embassy awaits the favorable reply of the Minist; 
this proposal and is prepared to discuss the details of its i 
tion with the appropriate Soviet authorities at an early ds 


32. EAST- WEST TRADE: Statement by the Secretary oi 
November 3, 1955 (Summary) 1 2 3 

Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks announced on ] 
a plan to ease controls on private commercial trade in pe; 
with the European Soviet bloc. In making the an 
Secretary Weeks said: 

This plan is designed to carry out further the objective urged 
Eisenhower at Geneva in July “to create conditions which will enc< 
to increase the exchange of peaceful goods throughout the worli 
Foreign Ministers Conference in Geneva on October 31, Secretary 
Foster Dulles indicated the intention of the XJ.S. Government to s: 
control procedures on shipments of peaceful goods to the Soviet bl< 

Secretary Weeks said that the Bureau of Foreign C 
setting up an initial roster of certain peaceful goods wi 
exportable to the European Soviet bloc under general li 
out prior application to the Bureau. Establishment 
roster thus will relieve U.S. exporters of the burden 
applying for individual licenses for commodities inclu 
roster. 

Strategic goods, which under present policy are not lic< 
Soviet bloc, will be excluded from the new roster. Oi 
goods will be included, such as are now being approved f 
the Soviet bloc under individual licenses. Examples of c 
recently licensed for shipment to the bloc include tallov 
skins, wool rags, cigarettes and tobacco, phosphate rock, 
and rosin. 

Secretary Weeks indicated that the new arrangements e 
to be in effect by the end of the year. 

The new procedure will not affect U.S. export contrc 
munist China and other Far East Communist points. 


1 Department of State Bulletin , Nov. 14, 1955, p. 784. 

2 Statement of July 22, 1955; infra , doc. 39. 

3 Inf raj doc. 44. 
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D. ENTRY AND RESIDENCE PRIV 
AMERICAN AND SOVIET CLERGYM 


33. STATEMENT BY THE DEPARTMENT 
MARCH 2, 1955 1 

The American Embassy at Moscow has been advi 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs that the Soviet Govern 
the Rev. Georges Bissonnette, an American Roma 
resident in Moscow. Father Bissonnette has been t 
authorities that he must depart from the Soviet Ur 
No reason for Father Bissonnette’s expulsion has tc 
known by the Soviet Government to Father Bissc 
American Embassy. 

The U.S. Ambassador to the Soviet Union on M 
vigorously to the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
against Father Bissonnette as a violation of those 
Litvinov Agreement 2 (the exchange of notes of No 
between President Roosevelt and Maxim Litvinov 
missar for Foreign Affairs of the Soviet Union, wb 
relations were established between the United Stat( 
Union) pertaining to freedom of conscience and rel 
nationals of the United States on the territory of t 
The Soviet Government, however, thus far has refu 
its position regarding Father Bissonnette 7 s ouster. 

Pertinent portions of the Litvinov Agreement are 

Father Bissonnette, who was born on July 22, 
Falls, R. I., has been in Moscow since January 25. 
auspices of the Order of Assumptionists, a Roman 
astical organization with headquarters at Worceste 
Bissonnette has no official connection with the Ai 
but has served at Moscow under the provisions of th 
ment to administer to the spiritual needs of American 
in that city. 

The Department has been informed by the Order < 
that plans had already been made, before the rec< 
against Father Bissonnette, to send Father Louis F. 
this spring as a replacement for Father Bissonnett 
Assumptionists intends to make application in the i 
Soviet Embassy for a Soviet entry visa for Father I 
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to cases of temporary visits to the United States and 1 
Socialist Republics by ecclesiastical figures of the resp< 
which have occurred from time to time in the past. 


34. NOTE FROM THE AMERICAN EMBASSY , 
TO THE SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTRY, JUNE 

The Embassy of the United States of America presi 
ments to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the U 
Socialist Republics and has the honor to refer to the ! 
No. 20/OSA of March 8, 1955 2 in connection with the 
the Soviet Union of Father Bissonnette, an American 
in Moscow under the terms of the exchange of notes oi 
1933 between President Roosevelt and Mr. Litvinov r 
dom of religion for American nationals residing in the 
The Ministry’s note under reference, which makes 
action taken against Father Bissonnette was in reta 
refusal of the United States Government to extend th< 
Archbishop Boris of the Russian Orthodox Church, c< 
the agreement of November 16, 1933 both countries bo 
to “extend on the territory of their countries to citize 
party the right to satisfaction of their spiritual ne< 
pastors, rabbis, or other ecclesiastical functionaries w 
of the other party”. 

It will be recalled that the exchange of notes in 193 
by a note from President Roosevelt, the final para£ 
reads as follows: 

We will expect that religious groups or congregations compos 
the United States of America in the territory of the Union c 
Republics will be given the right to have their spiritual needs 
clergymen, priests, rabbis or other ecclesiastical functionaries 1 
of the United States of America, and that such clergymen, pries' 
ecclesiastical functionaries will be protected from all disabilii 
and will not be denied entry into the territory of the Soviet 
their ecclesiastical status . 3 

This is the only paragraph of the note which deals wi 
of the right of clergymen to enter the Soviet Union to 
religious needs of American nationals. The final pa 
Soviet reply of the same date reads as follows: 

Finally, I have the honor to inform you that the Governmer 
Soviet Socialist Republics, while reserving to itself the right of 
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apparent that, when considered together, these two notes can 
lean that American clergymen will be permitted to enter the 
Union to minister to the needs of American nationals resident 
although it is recognized that the Soviet Government reserved 
ht to refuse a visa on “personal grounds”. The meaning of 
5 ervatio .11 would appear to be that a visa would be refused if an 
-ual applicant were objectionable on some ground other than 
ng a clergyman. 

reservation made by the Soviet Union is not applicable in the 
& instance, since Father Bissonnette was not expelled because 
action to him personally but simply in retaliation for action 
by the United States Government in connection with Arch- 
Boris. 

*e is no condition of reciprocity contained in the Soviet note of 
iber 16, 1933, and the proposal in the United States note of 
ite was confined to rights for American clergymen. That no 
city was provided for in these particular notes appears to have 
from the fact that the Soviet Government gave no indication 
i time of being concerned with the problem of sending Soviet 
nen abroad. Furthermore, the fact that the notes contained 
vision for reciprocity cannot be regarded as accidental, since 
r exchange of notes between President Roosevelt and Mr. 
>v on the same date relating to noninterference in political 
s contains a provision for reciprocal adherence to the engage- 
undertaken. 

therefore the view of the United States Government that there 
•asis for the claim of the Soviet Government that the United 
is bound by the terms of the November 16, 1933 agreement to 
clergymen from the Soviet Union to minister to the religious 
>f Soviet nationals in the United States, 
die other hand, the United States Government regards the 
of the Soviet Government in expelling Father Bissonnette as 
lion of the terms of the 1933 agreement. This violation is 
more clear in that the expulsion of Father Bissonnette from 
net Union was undertaken, not because of objection to Father 
letto on personal grounds, but solely in retaliation for the 
of the United States Government to permit the extension of 
l the United States of the Soviet Archbishop Boris, whose 
in the United States was not comparable to that of Father 
letfce in the Soviet Union. Archbishop Boris was admitted into 
ited States on a temporary visa to deal with matters pertaining 
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spiritual needs of Americans in Moscow and had no 
Soviet citizens of the Roman Catholic faith. Due to 
Soviet Government, Father Bissonnette was unable tc 
in the Roman Catholic church in Moscow and was foi 
small apartment for this purpose. _ . „ 

The United States Government considers as irreJ 
matter at issue the question raised in the Ministry's no 
1955 with respect to the practice of the Moscow P 
designating heads of the Russian Orthodox Church in 
may be noted, however, that no interference by the 
Government has ever been interposed to the appoin 
Moscow Patriarchate of officials of that segment oi 
Orthodox Church in America which recognizes the right 
Patriarchate to make appointments of this kind. Whe 
are not United States citizens, the conditions of their 
United States are necessarily determined in the conte> 
United States immigration laws and regulations. As h 
the action of the United States Government in permi 
the United States of Soviet clergymen, including most re 
Archbishop Germogen and Archbishop Boris, the 
Government has not objected in principle to temporar 
United States of Soviet ecclesiastics for the purpose 
legitimate church affairs. 

In reiterating its protest against the expulsion of I 
nette the United States Government requests that fa* 
be taken with regard to issuance of a Soviet entry ^ 
Louis Dion, who has been designated by the Assumpti 
succeed Father Bissonnette and who made applicatioi 
visa at the Soviet Embassy in Washington, D. 0. on M 

If the Soviet Government now considers it desirab 
clergymen be admitted to the United States in order 
the religious needs of Soviet nationals, the United State 
is prepared in the interest of reciprocity to extend to a 
man the same possibilities of entry and religious act 
accorded to American clergymen in the Soviet Union ui 
of the November 16, 1933 agreement. 


35. STATEMENT BY THE DEPARTMENT OI 
NOVEMBER 15, 1955 1 


The Department of State on June 28, 1955, releasee 
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ssued to Soviet Archbishop Boris constituted a violation of the term: 
>f the November 16, 1933, Roosevelt-Litvinov agreement, whicl 
sstablishcd diplomatic relations between the two countries and whicl 
provides for the presence of American clergymen in the Soviet Unioi 
)0 minister to the spiritual needs of American nationals. Neverthe 
ess, the United States Government in this note stated: 

If the Soviet Government now considers it desirable that Soviet clergymen b< 
idmitted to the United States in order to minister to the religious needs of Sovie 
lationals, the United States Government is prepared in the interest of reciprocity 
jo extend to a Soviet clergyman the same possibilities of entry and religious activity 
is those accorded to American clergymen in the Soviet Union under the term 
)f the November 16, 1933 agreement. 

The Embassy’s note of June 27, 1955, pointed out the sharp con 
urast between the functions of an American priest ministering t< 
American Catholics in the U. S. S. R. and the functions of a Sovie 
archbishop heading an American church organization in the Unite< 
States, and requested that Father Bissonnette’s appointed successor 
Father Louis Dion, be granted the Soviet visa for which he ha< 
applied on March 23, 1955. 

No direct reply was made by the Soviet Government to our note o 
June 27, 1955, and its voluntary offer of reciprocity permitting a Sovie 
clergyman to attend to the religious needs of Soviet nationals in th< 
United States. On September 8, 1955, the Soviet Ministry of Foreigi 
Affairs requested our Embassy to issue unlimited visas to Archbisho] 
Boris and his secretary, and Father Dion was advised by the Sovie 
Embassy in Washington that it was prepared to issue him a Sovie 
visa. A request by our Embassy on September 14, 1955, to be in 
formed if by its action of September 8 the Soviet Government wa 
accepting the basis set forth in our June 27 note relative to the per 
missible activity of a Soviet clergyman in the United States elicitcc 
no Soviet response. 

In the absence of such response and following Father Dion’s ac 
ceptance of a Soviet visa, the American Embassy in Moscow wa 
instructed to issue U. S. visas to the Archbishop and his secretary 
emphasizing at that time that these visas were being issued on th 
understanding that the Archbishop’s functions in the United State 
would not exceed those permitted Father Dion in Moscow. Thi 
action was undertaken November 4, 1955. 1 

From the text of a Soviet response of November 10, 1955, 2 it i 
apparent that the Soviet Government continues to insist that ^ th 
admission of Father Dion to tend the spiritual needs of a few America: 
Catholics in Moscow requires the admission of Archbishop Boris int 
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so that their U. S. visas could be canceled. . At the 
willingness of the U. S. Government to admit a Sovi 
fulfill functions comparable to those permitted the 
in Moscow was reaffirmed. 


36. NOTE FROM THE AMERICAN EMBASSY 
TO THE SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTRY, DSCEM 

The Embassy of the United States of America pro: 
ments to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the 1 
Socialist Republics and has the honor to refer to 
Note No. 118 of December 2, 1955. 2 Essentially, 
note again supports the view of the Soviet Goverrm 
Archbishop Boris should be granted the privilege of 
to the United States to function as resident Exarch 
Orthodox Church in America before the American 
Father Dion, will be permitted to enter the Soviet Uni< 
modest functions which his predecessors fulfilled line 
the November 16, 1933 agreement which cstablis 
relations between the USA and the USSR. 3 It is regi 
Soviet Government has seen fit since its expulsion of 
nette in March 1955 4 to link these dissimilar cases. 

Properly considering each of these matters in its o 
United States Government holds to the position p 
Embassy's note of June 27, 1955 5 that the right of A 
men to tend the spiritual needs of American nationa' 
Union rests on the terms of the November 16, 1 
Consequently, the Soviet Government's expulsion of 
nette and its present negative attitude toward tl; 
Father Dion constitute a clear violation of that agreom 

Although the Ministry's Note of March 8, 19, f 
claimed that the November 16, 1933 agreement pr 
procity with regard to Soviet clergymen in the Un 
United States Government perceived no objection t 
of reciprocity. Consequently, the Embassy advised 
June 27, 1955 and has subsequently reiterated that tl; 
Government is prepared to grant a Soviet clergyman 
bilities of tending to the religious needs of Soviet i 
United^ States as those accorded to American clergy 
the religious needs of American nationals in the Sovi 
spite the absence of a positive Soviet response to this 
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Order has been advised orally by the Soviet Embassy in Washingto: 
that Father Dion should not attempt to utilize his Soviet visa unt: 
such time as the question of the entry of Archbishop Boris into th 
United States is resolved. The United States Government request 
that this counsel be revoked and that no further obstacles be place- 
in the way of Father Dion’s early departure for the Soviet Union 

The Soviet Government’s action in linking the entry of Archbisho] 
Boris with that of Father Dion has tended to confuse the issues in 
solved and to complicate a clear understanding of the United State 
Government’s position with regard to the entry of Archbishop Boris 
Divorced from the irrelevant and extraneous considerations intro 
duced by the Soviet Government in dealing with these two distinctl; 
different problems simultaneously, this position may be summarize* 
as follows: 

The United States Government has not objected to temporar 
visits to the United States by Soviet ecclesiastics for the purpose o 
conducting legitimate church affairs. Archbishop Boris and his pred 
ccessor, Archbishop Germogen, were admitted temporarily for tki 
purpose, and in both cases their visas were extended subsequently t< 
permit a longer stay in the United States than that for which the: 
were originally admitted. However, the Department continues t< 
feel that it is neither appropriate nor desirable for Archbishop Boris 
a Soviet national who is a high-ranking official of the Orthodox Churcl 
in the Soviet Union, to reside indefinitely in the United States as hea( 
Df one of the Russian Orthodox Church groups in the United States 

The Embassy’s request of November 12, 1955 1 that the passport; 
Df Archbishop Boris and his secretary be made available for the can 
Deflation of their visas is reaffirmed. This cancellation can be effectec 
by United States consular officials at any United States diplomatic 
mission or consular office abroad. 


E. DISCUSSION OF SOVIET- AMERICAN RELATIONS 
AT THE GENEVA CONFERENCE OF HEADS OF 
GOVERNMENT, JULY 18-23, 1955 


57. ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT ON THE EVE OF HIS 
DEPARTURE FOR THE CONFERENCE, JULY 15, 1955 2 
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duties as Commander-in-Chief in time of war or to 
conferences at the end of the war, and to provide for 
that would bring about a peace. 

But now, for the first time, a President goes to en{ 
ference with heads of other governments in order to 
in order to see whether in this time of stress and strs 
devise measures that will keep from us this terrible 
afflicts mankind. 

Now, manifestly, there are many difficulties in the v 
dent going abroad for a period, particularly while I 
session. He has many constitutional duties. He mi 
perform them. I am able to go on this trip only l 
generous cooperation of the political leaders in Con 
parties who have arranged their work so that my absen 
will not interfere with the business of the Government. 

On my part I have promised them that by a week 
on July twenty-fourth, I shall be back here ready tc 
accustomed duties. 

Now, it is manifest that in a period such as this, the ■ 
to spend abroad, we cannot settle the details of the n 
that afflict the world. But, of course, I go for a very s< 
This purpose is to attempt, with my colleagues, to clu 
that has characterized the intergovernmental relatic 
world during the past ten years. 

Now, let us think for a moment about this purpose 
enumerate a few of the problems that plague the work 
of armaments and the burdens that people are forced to 
of the necessity for these armaments. The problem 
states, once proud people, that are not allowed theii 
government freely chosen by themselves and under incl 
elected by themselves. 

The problem of divided countries, people who are r 
other by blood kinship and divided by force of arms h 
that are indeed expected to be hostile to each other, 
the problem of international interference in the inte 
free governments, bringing about a situation that leads 
difficulties and recriminations within a country, sc 
revolution. 

These problems are made all the more serious by 
between governments. These problems of which I sp< 
arisen as the aftermath of wars and conflicts. But go 
divided also by differing ambitions, by differing ideol 
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md tedious negotiations that must take place before the details 
;se problems can be settled. 

r many post-war conferences have been characterized too much 
tention to details; by an effort apparently to work on specific 
sms rather than to establish the spirit, and the attitude in which 
all approach them. Success, therefore, has been meager. Too 
indeed these conferences have been mere opportunities for 
itation of nationalistic ambitions, or indeed only for sounding 
s for the propaganda that the participants want to spread to 
oiid. 

ve look at this record we would say, “Why another conference? 

hope is there for success?” Well now the first question I ask 
“Do we want to do nothing? Do we want to sit and drift along 
3 inevitable end in such a contest of war or increased tensions?” 
rant peace. We cannot look at this whole situation without 
mg first that pessimism never won any battle, whether it was in 
or it was in war. 

st we will understand that one ingredient has been missing 
all these conferences. An honest intent to conciliate, to under- 
, to be tolerant, to try to see the other fellow's viewpoint as 
ls we see our own. I say to you if we can change the spirit in 
l these conferences are conducted we will have taken the greatest 
toward peace, toward future prosperity and tranquillity that 
ver been taken in all the history of mankind. 

■ant to give you a few reasons for hope in this project, 
st, the people of all the world desire peace. This is peace for 
e everywhere. I distinguish between people and governments 
'or the moment when we know that the great hordes of men and 
ai who make up the world do not want to go to the battlefield, 
want to live in peace. Not a peace that is a mere stilling of the 
but a peace in which they can live happily, tranquilly, and in 
Lence that they can raise their children in a world of which they 
>e proud. That common desire for peace is something that is 
ific force in this world and to which I believe all political leaders 
i world are beginning to respond. They must recognize it. 
other item; did you note this morning the speech made by 
ier Bulganin in Moscow ? 1 Every word he said was along the 
aat I am now speaking. He talked of conciliation and tolerance 
nder standing. I say to you — I say to all the world — if the words 
he expressed are as truly reflective of the hearts and minds of 
Len in the Kremlin as we are sure they are reflective of the hearts 
ninds of all the people in Russia, as in the hearts and minds 
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or another, in a divine power. It believes in a Supreme 
this, my friends, is a very great factor for conciliation 
this time because each of those religions, each one of 
one of its basic commandments the words, terminology 
to our Golden Rule. “Do unto others as you would have 
you.” This means that the thinking of those people : 
ideas of right and justice and mutual self-respect, con 
the other man. And this means peace, because only in \ 
conceptions as these prevail. 

This means that the free people of the world hate 
want peace and are fully dedicated to it. Now this con 
free countries, maintains arms. We maintain formatio 
all the modern weapons. Why? Because we must. 1 
spirit that has prevailed up to now is going to prevail 
we cannot expose our rights, our privileges, our homes, < 
children, to the risk that would come to an unarmed co 

But we want to make it perfectly clear these arma 
reflect the way we want to live; they merely reflect t 
present conditions we have to live. 

Now it is natural for a people, steeped in a religion 
when they come to moments of great importance, may 
such as now we face, to turn to the Divine Power ths 
his own heart, believes in his own heart, for guidance 
for some help in doing the thing that is honorable an 
have no doubt that tonight, throughout this country 
throughout the free world, such prayers are ascendin 
mighty force. And this brings to me the thought that t. 
we could also achieve a very definite and practical resu" 
moment. Suppose, on the next Sabbath Day observe 
our religions, America, 165 million people of us, went 
tomed places of worship and, crowding those places, ai 
and by so doing demonstrated to all the world the sincei 
of our aspirations for peace. 

This would be a mighty force. 

None could then say that we preserve armaments bee 
to — we preserve them because we must. 

My friend, Secretary Dulles, and I go to this conf 
earnest hope that we may accurately represent your con 
beliefs, your aspirations. We shall be conciliatory 
country seeks no conquest, no property of others. 

We shall be tolerant, because this nation does not s< 
our way of fife upon others. We shall be firm in the 
of your spiritual and material strength and your defens 
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38. STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT, JULY 18, 1955 1 

We meet here for a simple purpose. We have come to (ind a Inn 
3 r accommodation which will make life safer and happier noli on 
yr the nations we represent but for people elsewhere. 

We are here in response to a universal urge, recognized by Pro. mi 
kilganin in his speech of July 15, : 2 that the political leaders of oi 
reat countries find a path to peace. We cannot expect hero, in (.1 
3 w hours of a few days, to solve all the problems of all the world tin 
ecd to be solved. Indeed, the four of us meeting here have i 
uthority from others that could justify us even in attempting thn 
die roots of many of these problems arc buried deep in war, con (lie 
nd history. They are made even more difficult by the differences 
overnmental ideologies and ambitions. Manifestly it is out of tl 
uestion in the short time available to the Heads of Govcrnmci 
iieeting here to trace out the causes and origins of these problem 
nd to devise agreements that could with complete fairness to ii 
liminate them. 

Nevertheless, we can, perhaps, create a new spirit that will mal 
ossible future solutions of problems which are within our respoi 
ibilities. And, equally important, we can try to take here and no 
t Geneva the first steps on a new road to a just and durable pear 

The problems that concern us are not inherently insoluble. ( 
ourse, they are difficult; but their solution is not beyond the wisdo: 
f man. They seem insoluble under conditions of fear, distrust, an 
veil hostility, where every move is weighed in terms of whether 
dll help or weaken a potential enemy. If those conditions can 1 
hanged, then much can be done. Under such circumstances I ai 
onfldent that at a later stage our Foreign Ministers will be able 1 
arry on from, where we leave off to find, either by themselves or wit 
thers, solutions to our problems. 

No doubt there are among our nations philosophical eon victim 
diich are in many respects irreconcilable. Nothing that we, on 
ay or do here will change that fact. However, it is not always nece 
ary that people should think alike and believe alike before they ea 
mrk together. The essential thing is that none should attempt 1: 
iree or trickery to make his beliefs prevail and thus to impose h 
ystem on the unwilling. 

The new approach we of this conference should seek cannot 1 
mud merely by talking in terms of abstractions and genera, lilie 
t is necessary that we talk frankly about the eonci-eto problen 
diich create tension between us and about the way to begin in solvir 
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since the German armistice and Germany is still d: 
division does a grievous wrong to a people which is ent 
other, to pursue together a common destiny. _ While 
continues, it creates a basic source of instability in Eure 
of peace has little meaning if at the same time we per] 
tions endangering the peace. Towards Germany, the f 
special responsibilities. While any conclusions we re 
invalid unless supported by majority opinion in Germ; 
lem should be a topic for our meeting here. Must w< 
ways to solve it promptly and justly? 

In the interest of enduring peace, our solution shoulc 
of the legitimate security interests of all concerned, 
we insist a united Germany is entitled at its choice, 
inherent right of collective self-defense. By the same 
ready to take account of legitimate security interests 
Union. The Paris agreements 1 contain many provision 
this purpose. But we are quite ready to consider furl 
safeguards which are reasonable and practical and co 
the security of all concerned. 

On a broader plane, there is the problem of respectix 
peoples to choose the form of government under which 
and of restoring sovereign rights and self-government 
have been deprived of them. The American people fee' 
certain peoples of Eastern Europe, many with a loi 
record of national existence, have not yet been given 
this pledge of our United Nations wartime declaration , 2 
other wartime agreements. 

There is the problem of communication and huma 
among our peoples. We frankly fear the consequences 
where whole peoples are isolated from the outside world, 
can people want to be friends with the Soviet peoples, 
natural differences between our peoples or our nation 
no territorial conflicts or commercial rivalries. Histori 
countries have always been at peace. But friendly ■ 
between peoples does not readily develop when there 
barriers such as now interfere with communication. I 
all curtains whether of guns or laws or regulations sh 
come down. But this can only be done in an atmospl: 
respect and confidence. 

There is the problem of international communism, 
now, its activities have disturbed relations between otlu 
the Soviet Union. Its activities are not confined to < 
suade. It seeks throughout the world to subvert lawfii 
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illy, there is the overriding problem of armament. This is at 
result and a cause of existing tension and distrust. Contrary 
asic purpose of the United Nations Charter, armaments now 
much of men’s effort from creative to non-productive uses, 
mid all like to end that. But apparently none dares to do so 
,e of fear of attack. 

>rise attack has a capacity for destruction far beyond anything 
man has yet known. So each of us deems it vital that there 
be means to deter such attack. Perhaps, therefore, we should 
er whether the problem of limitation of armament may not 
e approached by seeking — as a first step — dependable ways to 
ise and inspect military establishments, so that there can be 
fitful surprises, whether by sudden attack or by secret violation 
3ed restrictions. In this field nothing is more import-ant than 
e explore together the challenging and central problem of offec- 
mtual inspection. Such a system is the foundation for real 
Lament. 

we think of this problem of armament, wo need to remember 
le present burden of costly armaments not only deprives our own 
of higher living standards, but it also denies the peoples of 
leveloped areas of resources which would improve their lot. 
areas contain much of the world’s population and many 
s now emerging for the first time into political independence, 
are grappling with the urgent problem of economic growth, 
ally they would receive assistance particularly for capital de- 
ment from the more developed nations of the world. However, 
Lormal process is gravely retarded by the fact that the more 
ped industrial countries are dedicating so much of their produc- 
fort to armament. Armament reduction would and should in- 
rat part of the savings would flow into the less developed areas 
world to assist their economic development, 
ddition, we must press forward in developing the use of atomic 
r for constructive purposes. Wo regret that the Soviet Union 
ver accepted our proposal of December 1953 1 that nations pos- 
£ stockpiles of fissionable material should join to contribute to 
rid bank” so as, in steadily increasing measure, to substitute 
•ation in human welfare for competition in means of human 
ction. We still believe that if the Soviet. Union would accord- 
its ability contribute to this great project, that act would im- 
the international climate. 

iiis first statement of the Conference, I have indicated very 
■ some of the problems that weigh upon my mind and upon the 
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of the matters which it might be useful to discuss h 
our time accordingly. 

Let me repeat, I trust that we are not here merely 
differences. We are not here to repeat the same drea: 
have characterized most of our negotiations of the past 
are here in response to the peaceful aspirations of li- 
the land of discussions which will inject a new spirit 
macy; and to launch fresh negotiations under con 
augury. 

In that way, and perhaps only in that way, can our 
sarily brief, serve to generate and put in motion the m 
to set us truly on the path to peace. For this I am si 
will devoutly pray. 


39. STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT, JUL1 

According to the adopted agenda, today we meet to 
of normalizing and increasing the contacts between 
many fields. I am heartened by the deep interest i 
which, interest implies a common purpose to unders 
better. Unfortunately there exist unnecessary restric 
between us of ideas, of things and of people. 

Like other questions we have considered during the 
this one cannot be considered independently or in isc 
related by their direct importance to the general objec 
world fears and tensions. 

To help achieve the goal of peace based on justic 
mutual understanding, there are certain concrete stej 
taken : 

(1) To lower the barriers which now impede the ir 
formation and ideas between our peoples. 

(2) To lower the harriers which now impede the 
people to travel anywhere in the world for peaceful, fr 
so that all will have a chance to know each other fac< 

(3) To create conditions which will encourage nat 
the exchange of peaceful goods throughout the world. 

Success in these endeavors should improve the corn 
all our citizens and elsewhere in the world. By h 
poverty and ignorance, we can take another step in 
peace. 

Restrictions on communications of all kinds, inch 
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protection of our own interests, to place some restrictions upon tl 
movement of persons and communications across our nation 
ran tiers. 

This conference has the opportunity, I believe, to initiate concro 
teps to permit the breaking down of both mild and severe barrio 
o mutual understanding and trust. 

Now I should like to turn to the question of trade. I assume Mi 
ach of us here is dedicated to the improvement of the conditions 
fe of our own citizens. Trade in peaceful goods is an importa 
actor in achieving this goal. If trade is to reach its maximum cap 
ility in this regard, it must be both voluminous and world-wide. 

The United Nations has properly been concerned in making ava 
ble to the people of the under-developed areas modern toclmoloj 
nd managerial abilities, as well as capital and credit. My count: 
ot only supports these efforts, but has undertaken parallel pro joe 
utside the United Nations. 

In this connection the new atomic science possesses a tremendo 
otential for helping raise the standards of living and providir 
reater opportunity for all the world. World-wide interest in ove 
oming poverty and ignorance is growing by leaps and bounds, ai 
ach of the great nations should do its utmost to assist in this dev (do 
rent. As a result new desires, new requirements, new aspirations a: 
merging almost everywhere as man climbs the upward path of h 
estiny. Most encouraging of all is the evidence that after oei 
Ltries of fatalism and resignation, the hopeless of the world a 
cginning to hope. 

But regardless of the results achieved through the United Natio) 
ffort or the individual efforts of helpful nations, trade remains M 
idispensable arterial system of a flourishing world prosperity. 

If we could create conditions in which unnecessary restrictions c 
rade would be progressively eliminated and under which there won! 
e free and friendly exchange of ideas and of people, we should lnv\ 
one much to chart the paths toward the objectives we common! 
3ek. 

By working together toward all these goals, wo can do much < 
ransform this century of recurring conflict into a century of ondurii 
nd invigorating peace. This, I assure you, the United States < 
merica devoutly desires--— as I know all of us do. 


40. STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT, JULY 23, 1955 1 


from it. 

But it has seemed to me that in the closing no inn 
ference there is no necessity for me to announce to 
and to the- world the United States position on the imp- 
we have discussed. These I hope and believe have air 
clear. Therefore, it has not seemed particularly fit 
to recite them in detail. Rather I content myself \\ 
iions on our work of the past week and an expressioj 
for the future. 

This has been an historic meeting*. It has been 
good week. But only history will tell the true worth 
of our session together. The follow-through from tl: 
our respective Governments will be decisive in the 
Conference. 

We have talked over plainly a number of the m< 
perplexing questions affecting our several peoples 
peoples of the entire world. 

We did not come here to reach final solutions. W 
we might together find the path that would lead to soli 
brighten the prospects of world peace. 

In this final hour of our assembly, it is my judgmei 
pects of a lasting peace with justice, well-being, and 1: 
are brighter. The dangers of the overwhelming tra 
war are less. 

. The work of our Foreign Ministers as they strive U 
directives will be of great importance, perhaps of ■ 
what we have done here. Theirs is the task, reflecting 
policies of their Governments, to reach agreement on < 
which we here could discuss only in broad terms. I ] 
them well. 

I trust we will all support the necessary adjustm 
may find our Governments must make if we are to 
ferences in these matters. 

If our peoples, in the months and years ahead, broa 
edge and their understanding of each other, as we, d 
have broadened our knowledge of each other, furthc 
tween our Governments may be facilitated. May tills 
of justice. May it result in improved well-being, \ 
and less of fear or suffering or distress for manld 
marked by more of good will among men. These d 
deed be ever remembered. 

I came to Geneva because I believe mankind lo 
from war and rumors of war. I came here because of 
in the decent instincts and good sense of the peop 
this world of ours. I shall return home tonight with 
unshaken, and with the prayer that the hope of manl 
be realized. 
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IRECTIVE OF THE HEADS OF GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UR POWERS TO THE FOREIGN MINISTERS, JULY 28, 
5 1 


> Heads of Government of France, the United Kingdom, the 
3. R. and the U. S. A., guided by the desire to contribute to the 
tion of international tension and to the consolidation, of oqnfi- 

between states, instruct their Foreign Ministers to continue 
•nsideration of the following questions with regard to which an 
ige of views has taken place at the Geneva Conference, and to 
se effective means for their solution, taking account of the close 
etween the reunification of Germany arid the problems of Euro- 
security, and the fact that the successful settlement of each of 
problems would serve the interests of consolidating peace. 

ropean Security and Germany } For the purpose of establish- 
iropean security with due regard to the legitimate interests of all 
is and their inherent right to individual and collective self- 
>e, the Ministers are instructed to consider various proposals 
s end, including the following: A security pact for Europe or 
part of Europe, including provisions for the assumption by 
er nations of an obligation not to resort to force and to deny 
ince to an aggressor; limitation, control, and inspection in 
l to armed forces and armaments; establishment between East 
Pest of a zone in which the disposition of armed forces will be 
)t> to mutual agreement; and also to consider other possible pro- 
pertaining to the solution of this problem. 

> Heads of Government, recognizing their common rosponsi- 
for the settlement of the German question and the re-unification 
■many, have agreed that the settlement of the German question 
le re-unification of Germany by means of free elections shall be 
I out in conformity with the national interests of the German 

> and the interests of European security. The Foreign Min- 
will make whatever arrangements they may consider desirable 
e participation of, or for consultation with, other interested 

3 * 

? armament 3 

i Four Heads of Government, 

irous of removing the threat of war and lessening the burden 
laments, 

ivinced of the necessity, for secure peace and for the welfare of 
nd, of achieving a system for the control and reduction of all 
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nations, for raising their well-being, as well as for assistan 
developed countries, 

Agree : 

(1) for these purposes to work together to develop ar 
system for disarmament through the Sub-Committee of 
Nations Disarmament Commission; 

(2) to instruct their representatives in the Sub-Comn 
discharge of their mandate from the United Nations to tak 
their work of the views and proposals advanced by tl 
Government at this Conference; 

(3) to propose that the next meeting of the Sub-Commi 
on August 29, 1955, at New York; 

(4) to instruct the Foreign Ministers to take note of the 
in the Disarmament Commission, to take account of th 
proposals advanced by the Heads of Government at this 
and to consider whether the four Governments can take 
useful initiative in the field of disarmament. 

3. Development of Contacts between East and West 

The Foreign Ministers should by means of experts stud 
including those possible in organs and agencies of the Unit 
which could (a) bring about a progressive elimination 
which interfere with free communications and peacefn 
tween people and (b) bring about such freer contacts and ( 
are to the mutual advantage of the countries and people! 

4. The Foreign Ministers of the Four Powers will meet 
during October to initiate their consideration of these qi 
to determine the organisation of their work. 


42. STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE A 
CONFERENCE, JULY 26, 1955 1 

The Geneva “Summit” Conference produced good resu 

First of all, I would put the fact that it registered a c< 
formation in the relations between the Soviet Union and 
Powers. They became less brittle. That should mean 1 
predictable future, we can subject our differences to the j 
esses of diplomacy with less fear that war will come o 
That, of course, does not mean that early and easy sofo 
sight. It does mean that the war danger has further rec< 

A -n £vr» rl r\Y\ 4- 4- s\ r\t-rc\ n. ^ i- 
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uuld be sure that the other was not planning a massive surpris- 
attack . 1 

This is the most dramatic, and at the same time most serious anc 
iober, peace proposal that history records. The Soviets made no im 
nediate reply, but that is not surprising for the proposal is one whicl 
10 doubt they wish to take time to study. If, however, they have tin 
genuine desire of peace which they indicated at Geneva, then I fee 
confident that positive results will come from President Eisenhower'i 
moposal. 

The Western powers also brought to the fore the problem of Germai 
‘eunification. This now is very much a matter of practical inter 
lational statesmanship. German reunification is in the air and ! 
im convinced that it will come about, not immediately, but surely 
Of course, we recognized that it will come about more easily withii 
i framework of European security. So the Western powers accepte( 
-he Soviet request that European security be studied. In that con 
lection we put forward a series of practical suggestions which wil 
3ome before the October Foreign Ministers Conference. These cai 
jive the Soviet Union assurance that German reunification, far fron 
endangering the Soviet Union, can take place under conditions whicl 
will provide safet} r to all. 

We had occasion to bring home to the Soviet rulers the importanc 
which the United States Government and people attach to the righ 
if the satellite nations to have governments of their own choosing 
Also we made clear our grave objection to the revolutionary and sub 
versive activities of international Communism. We obtained no as 
surance, but we hope that developments will in fact tend to eliminat 
these causes of tension. 

The Conference in no way weakened the close ties and unity of pui 
pose which exist between the three Western powers which were presen 
at Geneva. On the contrary, their unity emerges stronger than eve 
from this new testing to which it was subjected. 

The Conference did not press national viewpoints to a point wher 
there would have been a breakdown, which would have dimmed th 
hopes of future peace. On the other hand, the Conference avoide 
the equal danger of creating an illusion that all was now so well tha 
we could safely relax our efforts to build individual and collectiv 
self-defense. 

President Eisenhower played a great role at this Conference, on 
of which our nation can always be proud. Also the people of th 
United States can themselves take pride in the contribution of eac 
to an unprecedented peacetime demonstration of spiritual unity behin 
our determination to make peace both just and durable. 
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situation, but there are also possible hazards. The task < 
like diplomacy is to realize to the full the opportunities w 
.the hazards. 


F. DISCUSSION OF SO VIET-AMERICAN Rl 
AT THE GENEVA MEETING OF FOREi 
1STERS, OCTOBER 27 -NO VEMBER 16, 1 


43. PROPOSAL SUBMITTED BY THE FOREIGN : 

OF THE UNITED STATES, THE UNITED KING 

FRANCE, OCTOBER 31, 1955 1 

Development of East-West Contacts 

The Foreign Ministers of Great Britain, France, am 
States, mindful of the Directive issued at Geneva by 
Government, 2 express their desire to explore, togetl: 
Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union, measures desig 
about a progressive elimination of barriers which interl 
communications and with peaceful trade between peoples 
about such freer contacts and exchanges as are to th< 
vantage of the countries and peoples concerned. 

The three Ministers wish to point out that their Govei 
consistently favored free communication of informatio 
free exchange of persons, and the development of peac< 
constructive means of promoting an atmosphere of confi 
states and a better understanding among peoples. T 
ments have always sought to foster free expression oi 
promote the free development of individual conscienc( 
courage, through a free competition of ideas, the de^ 
objective opinion. The three Western Governments , 
that a constructive development of contacts with the 
together with the progressive resolution of those subst 
which constitute the true causes of international tensi 
tribute to the establishment of the durable peace cl 
mankind. 

It is the view of the Western Powers that the four 
must contribute actively to the establishment of a bette: 
inv between the neonles of the W eat, and the nennles of Fa 
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Foreign Ministers are convinced that this work of mutus 
standing, which must eventually lead to peaceful changes < 
the area of those freedoms which mankind holds dear, wil 
the moral approbation of the peoples of Eastern Europe a; 
the peoples of the West. 

Accordingly the Western Powers consider that it is esse 
agreement with the Soviet Union, to determine forthwith 1 
in which it appears most appropriate to proceed with exchai 
are to the mutual advantage of the peoples of Eastern Eu] 
the West. 

It is with this intention that the three Western Governing 
mit a program of action. Cognizant of the fact that the evo 
free societies has produced individual traditions and proces 
understood that arrangements made by the Three Western < 
aimed at the implementation of this program would be in acc 
their national traditions and procedures. The program of the 
Governments comprehends the following concrete propositio 

1. Freer exchange of information and ideas should be fa 
All censorship should be progressively eliminated. The < 
which hamper the flow of full factual information and varied < 
between the peoples of the West and those of the Soviet Unioj 
be removed. 

2. Arrangements should be made for the four Powers to 
formation centers, on a basis of reciprocity, in each other's 
where these do not already exist. Everyone should be allc 
use of these centers without hindrance or discouragement fr 
own government. 

3. The four Powers, where they do not already do so shoul 
the publication and facilitate the distribution to public ins 
and private individuals in each other's countries of official p( 
printed in English., French or Russian. 

4. Exchanges of books, periodicals and. newspapers beta 
principal libraries, universities and professional and scientif 
in the Soviet Union and the three Western countries shoul 
couraged. Such books, periodicals and newspapers should 
available for general and unimpeded public sale in the Sovi 
on the one hand and the iliree Western countries on the oth< 

f>. There should be a substantial increase in the exchange o 
merit publications and full lists, catalogs and indexes of such 
tions should be made available by Governments where the 
already do so. 

6. The film producers of the three Western countries are 
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9. The Soviet Union and the Western Powers should consider th 
iesirability of exchanging monthly uncensored broadcasts on worl 
ievelopments. This could take the form of half hours for the Sovic 
Union on the Western broadcasting systems with reciprocal arrang< 
meats for the Western Powers on the Soviet system. 

10. The censorship of outgoing press despatches and the denial t 
journalists of access to normal sources of information arc seriou 
barriers to the free circulation of ideas. The four Governments, wliei 
appropriate should take immediate steps to remove such barriers 

11. Private tourism should be increased. This will require mor 
liberal procedures as regards travel restrictions and other administo 
Live practices. Above all it will require reasonable rates of currenc 
exchange. 

12. There should be further exchanges of persons in the profes- 
sional, cultural, scientific and technical fields. Exchanges slioul 
be arranged on the basis of principles approved by the government 
concerned. 

13. Meetings of outstanding scientists and scholars of the fou 
countries at reputable international congresses should be facilitated. 

14. There should be cultural and sporting exchanges on a reciproc.: 
basis, drawing on the best each has to offer under the auspices of th 
principal cultural institutions and sporting organizations on hot 
sides. 

15. A beginning should be made with exchanges of students [ 
particularly those engaged in language and other area studies. 1 
should be possible for the students to share fully and freely th 
student life of the country they visit. 

16. Restrictions on the ability of the members of the diplomati 
missions of the four governments to travel in each other's countric 
should be removed on a basis of reciprocity. 

17. Agreement should be reached in principle for reciprocal ex 
changes of direct air transport services between cities of the Sovic 
Union and cities of the three Western countries. 

So far as trade is concerned, the Western Powers sincerely desir 
to see an improvement in commercial relations between the countric 
of Eastern Europe and themselves, leading to an increase in. mutufi 
trade in peaceful goods. To this end they have made freely availabl 
to the countries of Eastern Europe a wide area of trade with rcspec 
both to exports and imports. That only small advantage has so fa 
been taken of these opportunities is, in their view, basically a reflcctio: 
of policies and conditions within the countries of Eastern Europe 
While they feel, therefore, that the major initiative in securing a] 
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If the Four Powers can agree on the above propositio 
step forward will have been made towards better unc 
between nations. This might in due course serve as the 
for a further expansion of contacts on a broader internatioi 


44. STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF ST I 
OCTOBER 31, 1955 1 

The Heads of Government meeting here last July dire 
study measures, including those possible in the United N 
the progressive elimination of barriers interfering with 
muni cation and peaceful trade and for the establishment ol 
tacts and exchanges which are of advantage to both East ai 
The reductions of barriers and greater human contaci 
seek are not merely ends in themselves. They are design 
to assure that the peace we seek is not passive, but a cu 
creative force which enables men and nations better to re 
individual and national aspirations which conform to mors 
The United States approaches hopefully, even though 
a study of measures to eliminate barriers to free communic 
peaceful trade. We know that, in an atmosphere of tensio 
nications are not readily made free, nor trade made norma! 
must break at some point a vicious circle in which lack of 
communications and the absence of normal trade relation 
sonal contacts lead to further misunderstanding between p 
increased tension. 

We have already begun discussion of one of the f undame: 
of international tension, the division of Germany, and we : 
to discuss the world’s vast armaments. However, as agree 
the Four Ministers at New York, 2 we are willing, simultane 
our own consideration of European Security and Germany 
armament, to proceed through a committee of experts 3 with 
the elimination of barriers to free communications and tra 
establishment of freer contacts. 

Upon conclusion of their study, these experts should, 
report back to the Four Ministers, so that we may consider 
of their study, both upon individual topics and in the aggi 
so that we may be in a position likewise to coordinate our ob 
proposals and conclusions under item III of our agenda w 
suits of our work on the other items. 
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When. I saw President Eisenhower in Denver, just before leaving f< 
Geneva, he re-affirmed his high hopes for progress at this conferenc 
Lot only with respect to the reunification of Germany within the train 
voxk of European security and disarmament, but also in the devoloj 
nent of contacts between our peoples. 

Contacts between peoples is not a new thing for the United State 
!t is part of our heritage. Our nation itself is composed of poop 
rom every land who have brought with them new ideas and have mac 
valuable contributions enriching our society. 

We are naturally a friendly people who like to know and be know] 
Ne have long wanted to learn more about the Soviet Union and i 
)eoples and we have hoped that they would come to know us, and win 
ve say and think and do. There is a solid basis for good will betwec 
is. It is a fact of history which should be remembered now that oi 
)eoples have never fought each other. 

So we did not understand it when the rulers of the Soviet Uxiic 
sought to seal off their people from outside contacts. But when th 
lappened and strains developed, the United States, in its turn, place 
restrictions on exchanges with the USSR. But these restrictions wei 
solely in response to the actions initiated by the Soviet Governmei 
n this period. 

Recently, we have noted that the attitude of the Soviet Governmei 
nay be changing. We welcome this development. It provides 
basis of hope for accomplishment in this item of our agenda. 


The subject of contacts can be divided into three parts: (1) freedo) 
or exchanges of information and ideas; (2) freedom for exchange 
>f persons and travel; (3) development of trade between East an 
We st. 

Information 

In the field of exchanges of information, we immediately encountc 
basic obstacles. 

There is an all-embracing Soviet censorship of press and radii 
Fhere is systematic jamming of radio broadcasts from other com 
:ries. We hope that steps will be initiated at this conference lookin 
;o the removal of these obstacles. 

In addition to the removal of obstacles, the United States wi 
incourage specific projects in this field, such as an exchange of radi 
broadcasts between the United States and the Soviet Union. Fc 
example, there might, as a beginning, be a monthly exchange of coir 

npmt.fiT’ioc rvn \Trr\r*]rl rlotTfllA-mviAnln c * 1. tut 
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granted to the United States on the Soviet radio. Through such i 
exchange, the peoples of both our countries would have the benefit 
ree discussion, criticism and debate on outstanding issues of the da 

A concrete step promoting a mutually useful exchange of inform 
ion and ideas was taken by the United States on September 9th 
his year. 1 The United States proposed to the Soviet Govcrmnei 
hat it permit the renewed circulation in the Soviet Union of t 
official Russian-language magazine entitled Amerika . We are pr 
>ared to permit the comparable circulation of an official Soviet, mag 
line in the United States. 

We wish also to advance proposals for the distribution of America 
ilms in the Soviet Union and for the establishment, on a reciproc 
>asis, of information centers in the respective capitals. 

Travel 

In the field of exchanges of persons and travel, another basic ol 
tacle is immediately encountered. The arbitrary rate of exchange \ 
he ruble makes all travel in the Soviet Union excessively expensh 
or foreigners. The ruble rate also has an adverse effect on man 
,spects of the exchange of information and the development of trad 
t is important that steps should be taken to eliminate this obstacl 

The United States has played an active role in recent months i 
fleeting exchanges of persons with the Soviet Union. A group < 
Soviet agriculturalists toured the United States ami a group of Arne 
san farmers visited the Soviet Union. 2 Groups of Soviet constructs 
xperts and newspapermen are now travelling widely throughout oi 
ountry. Two outstanding Soviet musical artists have been invited I 
aake concert tours in the United States, one of which lias ahead 
>egun. These visitors will bear witness to the wide range of facilith 
.nd opportunities which they enjoy in the United States in line wit 
he purposes of their visits. 

We shall continue to consider such proposals favorably to the o: 
ent to which they accrue to the mutual advantage of both eounlrh 
nd contribute to and reflect a spirit of real cooperation. 

It is to be hoped that, in general, visits between the United Stab 
nd the Soviet Union will gradually become more normal. oeeurrenct 
a the future. Americans are fond of travel and many people froi 
ther countries visit us each year. In 1954 almost one million Amo 
sans went abroad. Four hundred and fifty thousand foreig 
ravelers entered the United States. 

In the general area of travel, the United States ha-s specific pr< 
osals to advance. Among them is a proposal for an agreement i 
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controls which now are imposed on the movements of fo) 
Soviet Union will be reduced. The United States is 
reduce, on a basis of reciprocity, the controls which w 
Soviet citizens as a result of the restrictions in the I 

Due to the lack of adequate protection afforded to Am 
in the Soviet bloc countries, the United States Govern) 
passport restrictions in 1952 on the travel of Americans 
tries of Eastern Europe. 1 These are being removed t< 
after, American passports will be valid for the Soviet 1 
the countries of Eastern Europe with which the United 
tains relations. 

Trade 

The third aspect of contacts relates to peaceful trad 
strategic trade is concerned, I support fully the obser 
Mr. Macmillan and M. Pinav have already made- 8 Sta 
a matter of security concern and is clearly outside the pu 
III of the Directive, which speaks of “peaceful trade”, 
tions which govern strategic trade are a consequence, n 
tensions, and involve only a very narrow portion of tilt 
potential trade. 

To a trading nation such as the United States, pe 
trade is most important. However, it is conducted I 
States primarily as a matter of individual enterprise i 
commercial motivation. 

United States exporters and importers buy and sell 
range of diverse things. Judging from our limited kno 
present conditions of life within the Soviet bloc, there i 
be a great number of United States materials and produ 
those of other Western countries, which could fill imn 

The state of trade, however, stands in marked contrj 
praisal. Although the Western countries continue to 
Europe ready access to an enormous area of potential ti 
of trade between them is still low as compared with pro- 
is only a very small proportion of total world trade an 
of most Western countries. 

Plainly the reason for the continued low level of Ea 
has been an unwillingness or lack of interest on the pari 
Union. While talking generalities about trade, the S< 
ment has continued to confine its international trade ev 
of peaceful goods, within strict controls and the rigidith 
barter trade arrangements. It has pursued a policy 
nationalism and regionalism which ignores the beneii 
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,nd are now offered by the Western nations to the Soviet bl< 
oun tries. 

The general question of Soviet interest in peaceful internation 
rade can only be answered in specific terms. Is the Soviet Unk 
tow prepared to expand its exports sufficiently to make possible 
much higher level of trade with the West? If so, what goods will 1 
wailable? If the USSR believes that serious obstacles to pcaeef 
rade exist on the Western side, we want to know what they at 

Before coming here to Geneva, I consulted with the heads of tl 
ppropriate departments of my Government and arranged for pr 
;ressively simplifying certain of our operating procedures ooncernii 
xporfcs to the Soviet bloc countries, so that the pathway to commerci 
nterprise might become smoother. 

These measures can facilitate trade, but they cannot produce fcrac 
irhere commercial incentive is lacking or where Western interest ; 
rade is not reciprocated in Eastern Europe. The discussions here, 

3 hoped, will disclose the specific steps which can be taken to imvreat 
he peaceful trade between the West and Eastern Europe. We slui 
wait with sympathetic interest the suggestions which the represent! 
ives of the Soviet Union may make upon this subject. 

We agreed at New York that detailed discussion at Genova of Eas 
Vest contacts would be left to our experts. As the United. Stab 
xpert, I have appointed Mr. William II. Jackson. He is serving n< 
aerely at my request but at the personal request of Preside! 
Cisenhower. 

I hope that the experts may begin their important task withoi 
[day. I would suggest that they make a careful study of specif 
►rejects in the field of improved contacts and prepare reeommemh 
ions concerning their implementation, including procedures wliic 
ould be developed through the organs and agencies of the Unite 
lations. 

We shall eagerly await the results of the experts’ work, which coi 
ains so much of hope and promise for a better and more peace fi 
rorld. 


45. STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
NOVEMBER 14, 1955 1 

This item of East-West contacts, although last on our Agenda, 
ot the least. For in the long run peace depends upon fellowslu 
etween the peoples of the world. 

Wa KoK i.Kof. f.ViA Ini tyi « r’* U-rr f 1 1 a a YftTU I ..rlu/i 
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family may be artificially divided into hostile camps and tl 
peoples may be brought to regard others as alien and hostil 
fact that is not the case. Sometimes those in power find it 
to promote this alienation of peoples. But that is a dan£ 
which we should erect such bulwarks as are to be found i 
exchange of information and in the free movement of peop] 

We realize that free information is not always correct ir 
and that those who travel do not alwa3 7 s give or receive corn 
sions. Nevertheless, the risks from such infirmities are inf 
than the risk of allowing the thinking of one people about 
be determined by government controls. 

The United States hoped that one of the good results to - 
the Geneva Conference of the Heads of Governments won 
exchanges of ideas, of persons and of goods. 

This has happened to some degree. The United States 
to help in that direction. 

With respect to the exchange of ideas there was nothin 
United States could do unilaterally. Already our free pr< 
fully on developments within the Soviet bloc that are kn 
Important statements by Soviet rulers are widely report 
press, radio and television newscasts. The only limitation is 
Soviet censorship of news from the Soviet Union and the 
which reporters experience in getting access to the facts ' 
Soviet bloc. On our side there is no censorship or c 
restrictions. 

With respect to the exchange of persons, the United St* 
earnest of its intentions, changed its passport regulations so 
ports may be obtained valid for the Soviet Union and Eas 
pean countries with which we have diplomatic relations, j 
passports are valid for Western European countries. 

. In the area of trade with the Soviet Union we have only 
hibitions. In anticipation of this Conference, and in order t 
trade further, we took steps to simplify export procedures . 1 

However, the developments at this Conference have b 
pointing. 

_ The exchange of information and ideas is blocked on 
side by an all-embracing Soviet censorship of press and rad 
systematic Soviet jamming of radio broadcasts from other c< 

In the Committee of Experts , 2 the Soviet representative n 
that these two obstacles — censorship and jamming — could 
mitted to the agenda for substantive consideration since 
cerned internal affairs of the Soviet Union. 
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>eople from learning objective facts about the rest of the worl 
knowledge of the true way of life of the non-communist countric 
ncluding their eagerness to live in peace and friendship with tl 
Soviet peoples, has been suppressed. At the same time, it is impossih 
or the rest of the world to receive adequate reports about develo 
nents in the Soviet Union. 

The failure of the Soviet Delegation to indicate any willingness 
ake steps looking toward the progressive elimination of censorsh 
3 , consequently, extremely discouraging. 

The Soviet Delegation refused to consider Western suggestions ;f< 
mprovement in the treatment accorded to foreign journalists in tl 
loviet Union. The Soviet Delegation also evaded a precise ansvv 
o the proposal of the Western Powers for a regular exchange of u 
ensored broadcasts, responding only with vague pronoun cements r 
arding the desirability of a general agreement for greater cooper 
ion in the radio field. 

We would welcome cooperation in radio communications. Ho wove 
here is massive and systematic jamming of news broadcasts. Om 
his is eliminated, I am confident that we could reach general agre 
aent on cooperation with regard to radio communications. Th 
iosition was made clear in a note from the United States Governmei 
o the Soviet Union of December, 1953. 1 

On other items to which the Western Delegations attach impo 
ance — items containing concrete proposals — such as the esla.bli.sJ 
lent of reading rooms in the respective capitals, the publication ai: 
istribution in each other ; s countries of official periodicals, and tl 
ublic sale of books and magazines, the Soviet Delegation also refuse 
o express agreement even in principle. These matters were consign* 
y the Soviet Delegation to possible bilateral discussions at a lab 
ate. 

With respect to movement of people, significant progress is blookc 
y the Soviet failure to respond to the Western proposals for lei 
ravel restrictions on foreigners and more normal treatment < 
iplomatic missions. 

The Committee of Experts agreed in general on the desirabilit 
f exchanges of persons and of delegations, but even here manydi 
fences exist regarding the procedures and principles under whit 
uch exchanges should be conducted. 

Exchanges of persons with the Soviet Union of necessity assim 

different character than with countries of the Free World. A 
ravel abroad by Soviet citizens is carefully controlled by the Sovii 
rovemment and is undertaken only by carefully selected group 
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degree of planning and arrangement. 

The Experts’ studies in the field of transport and. trade 
larly been frustrated by the negative attitude of the Soviet 

In the course of the Working Group meetings the Wes 
advanced four positive proposals: 

(1) That the Soviet Union agree that bilateral negoti 
ing toward the early establishment of direct air links l 
Soviet Union and the Western nations, under normal I 
transport agreements, should be undertaken as soon as pc 

(2) That the Soviet Union take measures to allevial 
culties now encountered by Western businessmen in estal 
quate representation and in performing usual business i 
nance services within the Soviet Union ; 

(3) That the Soviet Union accord more adequate pi 
Western industrial property rights and copyrights, rccc 
generally accepted right of priority to new patents and 
make data available concerning Soviet patents; 

(4) That the Soviet Union make available production, 
price and trade data, comparable to such information nc 
to the Soviet Union from the Western countries. 

Each of these modest proposals was designed to eliminat' 
obstacles now thwarting the exercise of Western initial 
mutually beneficial development of peaceful East-West ti 
of these proposals was ignored or summarily dismissed b; 
representatives. 

France, the United Kingdom and the United States ma 
requests that the Soviet Union indicate that it was nc 
itself to make the effort necessary to attain a substantially 
of peaceful East-West trade. But the Soviet representatr 
positive response. Yet unless goods are made availab" 
Soviet Union and unless the Soviet Union takes concrete s 
its market, unilateral willingness to trade on the part of i 
countries cannot convert itself into two-way trade. 

In place of the positive response concerning peaceful 
the United States had reason under the Heads of Govern: 
tive 1 to expect from the Soviet Union, the Soviet represent! 
Experts’ Committee confined their approach to an ope) 
attack upon the Western system of security controls over 
tion of a relatively small range of strategic commoditi 
precisely to avoid disputes and recriminations over the 
and to direct attention to the vast problems of economic r 
between East and West, that the Directive from the Heads 
ment speaks of “peaceful” trade. 

It was precisely to avoid wasting time over such distort 
the substance of our assignment that President Pinay, Mr 
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md I, in our opening remarks 1 on Item HI, before constituting t 
Experts* Committee, took the pains to point out that the strata 
xade controls are a matter of security — are a consequence, not a cam 
>f tensions — and are outside the purview of Item III. 

Soviet officials conduct a strong propaganda outside, their ov 
country about their desire for trade and the alleged denial to the 
>f trade opportunity. Yet the only restrictions which exist are tho 
m strategic goods related to war purposes touching only a very snu 
>ercentage of normal international commerce. Actually, the ttovi 
officials speak differently at home. There they explain to their ov 
>eople that the countries of the Soviet bloc must pursue an autarch 
>olicy of self-sufficiency. Earlier this year Mr. Molotov, speakii 
>efore the Supreme Soviet, called attention to the existence of tv 
>arallel world markets, which he said were opposed to each oth< 

We had hoped for a change in policy but thus far we have hoped 
r ain. The discussions of the Experts concerning measures to expax 
>eaceful trade have produced no basis of agreement for. the simpl 
tow unmistakably evident reason that the Soviet Union renmii 
»asically opposed to developing a high level of trade between Ea 
ud West. 

The fact is that the economic policies pursued by the Soviet Unk 
nd directed toward insuring the greatest degree of self-suOicieiK 
save for export no important stocks of consumer and other goo< 
rhich normally enter into international trade. This consequence < 
>oviet economic policy, and not the small percentage of goods cover < 
>y strategic controls, has been and remains tho chief limitation < 
ny important development of trade with the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union apparently at the present time does, ho wove 
ave large stockpiles of discarded arms resulting from the productic 
f new models for the Soviets' own use. It would be a matter < 
utmost concern to the other nations of the world if the Soviet 1)1 < 
hould try to meet its large import needs and serve its other aims, 1 
xporting these surplus arms throughout the world. This is index 
omething very different from the “peaceful trade between peoples 
diich the Heads of Governments said we should seek to develop. 

As a result of my review of the work of the Experts, it seems clej 
hat the Soviet Union is not at present disposed to take those impo 
ant steps which lie within its power to promote the free circulation < 
^formation and ideas and to facilitate trade in peaceful goods. 

The lack of progress on Item III should not, I suppose, come as 
urprise. It is confirmation of the fact that the Soviet bloc systo; 
s based upon artificial conditions which cannot withstand free oonta< 
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Russian people knowledge of the immense quantity and sup 
of goods which are produced by societies where labor is 1 

We do not believe that peace will have a solid foundation 
comes about free communications and peaceful trade b< 
Soviet bloc and the free Western peoples. 

We cannot expect this to happen all at once. Indeed, ou 
calls for a “progressive elimination of barriers. ” It does 
that barriers should be pulled down all at once. We ha 
our proposals were modest and we greatly regret that viil 
of them has been accepted. 

It would, of course, be possible for us to say that we he: 
general way reaffirmed the desirability of increased cont 
merely to rea ffir m is not our task. It is our task to for: 
measures which could realize the principles which our Hea 
ernment set forth. Therefore for us merely to reaffirm in j 
would only gloss over our lack of common accord on the 
questions we have been asked to consider. 

Therefore, it appears far preferable to state frankly tha 
been achieved here to eliminate barriers and that basic in 
to freer contacts between East and West still exist and t 
far from achieving in practice the objectives set forth in th 
from the Heads of Government. 

This is a disappointing conclusion, but the future is apt t 
if we face up now to what are the indisputable facts. 

Nevertheless, we need not be disheartened. Since the Sin 
ing last July some progress has been made. Some bank 
fact been lowered. We believe that the process thus be.£ 
easily be reversed. Perhaps it will proceed more surely 
living process than by dependence upon negotiation. 1 
States does not intend to slacken its efforts to make comi 
more free and thus to end a situation that is dangerous to pe* 
it sets off one great part of the world as against another. 

I have often expressed the friendship of the American 
the Russian people. Our countries have never been at 
people have never fought each other. And we do not belie 
could ever be brought to fight each other if only we know - 
The great danger comes from the carrying on year aftei 
persistent campaign which distorts the mind of the Russ 

That is the danger which the Heads of our Governments 
to avert. I believe that the talks which have occurred 
though they have not resulted in any substantial agreemer 
may help us in the future to find the way to make our peace 
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46. STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
NOVEMBER 15, 1955 1 


Yesterday, the French Delegation submitted a proposal* which, alt 
tudy, the United States was ready to accept had it been accepted I 
he Soviet Delegation. Apparently, however, that French propos 
3 now rejected by the Soviet Delegation. The Soviet Delegation h 
.ow submitted a proposed draft statement by the Four Power 
diich I have studied during the brief recess we have had. I regret 
»e forced to the conclusion that this present Soviet proposal does n 
dequately meet the Directive under which we are acting, primari 
i that it contains nothing, or practically nothing, designed to pern 
f an exchange of ideas and of information. 

It will be recalled that President Eisenhower in his statement he 
n July 22 on this topic put first of all the importance, as he put it 
nd I quote: “First to lower the barriers which now impede the in I t 
hange of information and ideas between peoples.” 4 The Kovi 
roposal does not seem to make any effort at all to meet the views 
he Western powers with respect to the importance of free eommunie 
ion in the realm of information and ideas. 

In view of the rejection by the Soviet Union of the French proposi 

have compared the present Soviet proposal with that which t-l 
hree Western powers introduced on October 31st through the mediu 
f the French Delegation: 5 

Item 1 of that proposal contemplated a freer exchange of inform 
ion and ideas and a progressive elimination of censorship. That 
ejected. 

Item 2 proposed to have information centers on a basis of reciprocal 
diich the people could freely use. That is rejected. 

Item 3 proposed to permit the publication and facilitate the distrib 
ion of official periodicals. That is rejected. 

Item 4 dealt with exchange of books. It is accepted insofar as 
elates to the exchange. But the vital part, which dealt with makii 
hese books available for public sale, is rejected. 

Item 5, with reference to the exchange of government publiealioi 
nd full lists, catalogues, and indices, also seems to be rejected. 

Item 6, dealing with exchange of films at normal commercial pric 
nd on normal terms, seems to be rejected subject to the possibilr 
hat there might hereafter be an agreement on this topic. 

Item 8, dealing with the reduction of jamming of news anti inform 
ion broadcasts, is rejected. 

Ttftm Q with ta! ArAn a.a tn AYAlmncnna* nr»A hvAiivI ajyqIq 
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Item 10, dealing with the elimination of the censorshi 
press dispatches and access by journalists to normal s 
formation, is rejected. 

Item 11 relates to tourism. There is a reference in the 
to tourism, but the Soviet Union rejects any sjiggostu 
should, to facilitate this, be reasonable rates of curren 

Item 16, dealing with the restriction on the tra vel Jb\ 
the diplomatic missions on a basis of reciprocity^ also is 

Item 17, dealing with reciprocal exchanges of direct 
■servicesf,] is rejected. 

In other words, of our 17 concrete proposals only liv 
partially accepted. I emphasize that all of those wide 
freer exchange of ideas, news, uncensored inforinalioi 
rejected. The Soviet Union seems to have picked out of 
only four or five suggestions which it deems to its in t 
have rejected all the others, without any spirit of gr 
and with a complete omission of anything of substance in 
exchange of ideas. 

I pointed out in my remarks yesterday that we consul 
is not solidly based unless the peoples of the different < 
have access to what other peoples believe and, I think, 
peace upon the power of government to dictate what 
think about each other is, in our opinion, a very dangero 
And because the Soviet paper would perpetuate what w 
a very great danger to peace and good understanding bet) 
and because it does not seem to us to comply with the I)i 
guides us, we do not find it acceptable. 


47. BACKGROUND PAPER RELEASED TO THE 
THE DELEGATIONS OF THE UNITED S r I7 
UNITED KINGDOM, AND FRANCE, NOVEMBK 


1. The Foreign Ministers of the Four Powers instruct 
perts to “study measures, including those possible in 
agencies of the United Nations, which could 

(a) bring about a progressive elimination of barriers 
fere with free communications and peaceful In 
peoples, 

and 

i : i. .... ip . 
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2 to November 10. They examined the proposals tabled by the Frenc 
Foreign Minister on behalf of the Three Western Powers on Octob< 
31/ and the draft resolution tabled by the Soviet Foreign Minister o 
the same day. 2 

Elimination oj Barriers 

3. Unfortunately no significant progress was made. The Soviet del< 
nation were unwilling to consider the progressive elimination of tb 
barriers which interfere with free communications and peaceful trad< 

L The only barriers the Soviet delegation were prepared to discus 
were the Western controls on the export of strategic goods and allege 
interference with the freedom of navigation of Soviet vessels in tb 
China Seas. The Western delegations reiterated that the control 
exercised by the Western countries on exports of certain strategi 
£oods are maintained for their own security. The fact that thes 
controls are not negotiable was clearly and deliberately recognize 
in Item III of the Directive which covers only “peaceful” trade. Th 
Western delegations showed that the situation in the China Sea 
was irrelevant since the specific matters complained of by the So vie 
ielegation either were outside the responsibility of any of the thre 
Western Powers or, as in the case of the refusal to provide fuel t 
vessels carrying strategic goods to Communist China, followed froi 
the United 'Nations Resolution of May 18, 1951. 3 

5. The barriers to the free movement of persons and to the free con 
munication of ideas and information, which the Western delegation 
wished to see removed, were listed among the 17 points contained i 
the Western proposals of October 31. The chief barriers are: 

censorship, 

jamming, 

the artificial rate of exchange of the rouble, 
restrictions on foreign journalists, 
restrictions on diplomatic missions. 

3. The Soviet Delegation showed no readiness to consider the Wester 
proposals on these matters, which they declared to be of purel 
domestic concern to the Soviet Union, or matters which should b 
discussed bilaterally but not at the Four Power Conference. Some 
times they argued, in spite of evidence to the contrary, that Sovic 
actions were justified by Western actions; for example, that jammin 
was justified by the content of Western broadcasts. The Wester 
Powers replied that systematic jamming had no relation to center 
ind that no progress could be made towards cooperation in broac 
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advantage of their countries and peoples. To none of tl 
did they receive a satisfactory reply. This was particu 
with all proposals which would result in. more individ 
The Soviet Delegation suggested that certain of the Wesl 
should be the subject of bilateral negotiations; but th 
express approval, even in principle, of the most import 
proposed. 

8. In putting forward their proposals, the Western Del 
into account the contribution which could be made b 
and agencies of the United Nations in putting into effect 
envisaged. 

9. To the Western proposal for agreement in principle 
establishment of direct air links between the So vie 
Western nations, the Soviet delegation returned a negat 

10. The Soviet Delegation suggested that the text of A 
draft resolution 1 might serve as a basis for general agree 
III. The Western delegations pointed out that thos 
which could be considered to fall within the terms of 
consisted of generalised statements of good intention 
require the four Governments to extend only the gro 
which are already a characteristic feature of existing con 
the Soviet and Western peoples. The Western Delegati 
welcome such exchanges, but cannot regard them as 
fulfillment of the instruction in the Directive. 

Development of Peaceful Trade 

11. The Western delegations demonstrated that the str 
controls cover only a small part of the trade field, and 
freely available to the Soviet Union a wide area of pea 
which, however, her monopoly buying and selling orgai 
only meagre advantage. The wide opportunities for 
available hj the West compare very favourably with the 
over all aspects of foreign trade which is still exercised 1 
Union. The prime requirement for any worthwhile 
peaceful East/West trade must be the discarding of 
self-sufficiency which the Soviet Union has applied sin 

12. Nevertheless, the Western Powers offered to considc 
ically any proposals which the Soviet delegation might 
as being likely to lead to a mutually beneficial clevelopn 
ful trade. This offer elicited no positive response. 

T> 1 j. J? J . 1 . J? _ __ 
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statistics and trade data as is the case in Western countries. None 
of these specific proposals elicited any positive response from th< 
Soviet delegation. 


48. STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
NOVEMBER 16, 1955 1 

We must all feel the seriousness of this moment as our Confer enc< 
draws to an end. 

We came here carrying a heavy responsibility. Last July tin 
Heads of our Governments met and agreed to make a new effort tc 
solve some of the stubborn problems which have long defied solution- 7 - 
the problem of Germany, the problem of disarmament and the prob 
lem of breaking down the barriers which separate the Soviet bloc fron 
the free world. They gave to us, the Foreign Ministers, the task o: 
attempting to translate their purposes into concrete realities. 

The United States undertook, with the utmost seriousness, its shar< 
of the common task. We dedicated immense effort to preparatior 
for this Conference. I know that the Governments of France, anc 
the United Kingdom, and so far as it was concerned, the Federa 
Republic of Germany also made similar efforts. All this involvec 
work of unprecedented intensity between the close of the July Con 
ferenee of Heads of Government and the opening in October of this 
Conference of Foreign Ministers. 

We brought here the results of that preparatory work and we hav< 
presented them, not as rigid positions bat as bases for negotiation 
There is, however, little agreement to record, as our communique 
makes plain. 

1. 

The first item of our Agenda involved the problem of Europear 
security and Germany. The three Western Powers came forwarc 
with proposals both for European security and for the reunificatior 
of Germany :i — two problems which the four Heads of Governmeni 
agreed were closely linked. Our proposals for European security in- 
volved a great effort to give the Soviet Union assurance that it« secu- 
rity would not be impaired if Germany should be reunified. Specia 
safeguards were proposed to reassure the Soviet Union if reunifiec 
Germany, in the exercise of its inherent right of collective self-defense 
should elect to associate itself with the North Atlantic Treaty 4 and tin 
Brussels Treaty 6 Organizations. 

The merit of our security proposals is demonstrated by the fact thai 
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the Soviet Union seemed to find in them much with 
It has been made apparent that security is not the 
why the Soviet Union does not agree to the reunificati 
That is an important demonstration, and it may be 
future. 

However, the indispensable premise of our securit 
the reunification of Germany, without which we feel 
solid peace in Europe. And the Soviet Union made 
soever to meet this point or to comply with that porti< 
tive which called for the reunification of Germany iv 
The Soviet Delegation refused to discuss the provisio: 
fication proposal and it never submitted a reunificatioT 
own. It pointed to alleged obstacles to German reuni 
the existence of NATO and Western European Union 
said that it would permit the reunification of Germar 
alleged obstacles were done away with. Rather, it tc 
that it would not permit the so-called German Dcmoc 
the regime which the Soviet Government has installc 
many, to be subjected to the test of free elections. 

The Soviet refusal even to contemplate free election 
many has a significance which goes far beyond the c 
many. It highlights, as no words could, the situat 
Eastern Europe. If the so-called German Democrat! 
not stand the test of the people's choice, no more can 
posed on the other peoples of Eastern Europe. This t 
our Agenda because the Soviet Government had refu 
there. But we were all conscious of the fact that Sovie 
with its problems in Eastern Europe weighed heavily 
Conference. 

Last July, Chairman Bulganin agreed that there v 
between German reunification and European security 
Powers had a responsibility for the reunification of Gei 
Germany should be reunified by free elections. The G 
people of the United States will find it hard to undcrst 
light of this, Chairman Bulganin sent to this Foreign 
ference a Delegation which was apparently under ordci 
seriously the matter of German reunification. 

Conditions in Eastern Europe may be such that th 
feels that it cannot now agree to free elections in any : 
because that would have a contagious effect. But we t 
nate that this was not foreseen by the Soviet Goven 
agreed at the highest level and under the most solemi 

j *1 „ ■ 
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aether through the Subcommittee of the United Nations Disarmamen 
Commission to develop an acceptable system for disarmament. Th 
foreign Ministers here were given what might be called a watchin 
tnd supporting role. 

Nevertheless, I believe that our discussions on disarmament hav 
)een useful. I hope they have led the Soviet Delegation to realiz 
be sincerity of United States purpose. We have made it clear tha 
ve are determined to seek reduction of armament, but we want redu< 
don that can be checked and controlled, so that it will not be one-sided 
President Eisenhower's proposal for exchange of blueprints and aeris 
inspection 1 was presented as a start toward that goal. 

The Soviet Union has suggested the giving of pledges not to wag 
m atomic war . 2 We pointed out that the four of us here, and indeei 
nost of the nations of the world, are already pledged not to wage an; 
var in violation of the Charter of the United Nations. 

The great weight of world opinion and the potency of moral judg 
nent should be directed against the initiation of any war, and no 
merely wars with particular weapons. Any war is horrible. And an; 
government which defied world opinion by going to war in violatio: 
}f its previous solemn pledges could not be relied upon to keep it 
lew pledge not to use atomic weapons. 

Therefore, in the case of atomic as of other weapons, the primar; 
bask is to find means of supervision and control. Pledges alone a r 
rot enough. 

We believe that the Western point of view in these respects is no> 
better understood and that the representatives of the four of us, wit 
Canada, on the Subcommittee of the United Nations Disarmamen 
[Commission will accordingly now be able more effectively to carr 
m their work. The agreement of the four Heads of Government t 
work through that Subcommittee is, of course, unchanged by anythin 
we have done here. 

hi. 

Item III of our Agenda dealt with the Development of Contact* 
Here again, there is no agreement to record. It is apparent that ther 
has been little change in the sensitiveness of the Soviet Governmen 
bo the introduction into the Soviet Union of any ideas which conflic 
with the official ideology. 

The free democracies believe that human beings were given mind 
with which to think, and consciences with which to judge right an 
wrong, and that human dignity requires freedom of thought and fre< 
iom of conscience. We also believe that the peoples of the worl 
arn AccA-nf.inllv o aino-lA ffl.milv the members nf which are naturall 
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riers which interfere with free communications shall bi 
only gradually and not abruptly. Recognizing this, w< 
modest proposals which we believed the Soviet Goven 
accept. However, no concrete proposal made by the Wes 
for the elimination of barriers to the free exchange of i< 
formation between our peoples was acceptable to the S< 
The Soviet Union was primarily interested in contacts 1 
enable it to obtain valuable technological information or 
to obtain strategic goods rather than the commodities 
trade which our Directive specifies. 

The talks here of our experts have for the first time bi 
new vistas into the realm of practical discussion. No 
have been reached, but I think that the efforts made will 

I expect that each of our Governments will act in thee 
terms of particular items, and in terms of its judgment a 
to reduce barriers is in its national interest. But one ele: 
decision is bound to be the eagerness of people to know 
each other and to learn of new ideas. 

Since the July Summit Conference certain barriers to 
tion have, in fact, been eliminated. The process now s 
most sure to go on. It may proceed only slowly and unev 
process now started is, we believe, not easily reversed. 

Conclusion 

International conferences rarely produce as much as 
from them. We should not complain that hopes are high 
existence of those hopes inspires us to do our best. Eh 
lived through more conferences than are the lot of most hi 
I have learned not to be readily discouraged. 

I recall that the three Western Powers took the init 
led to the Heads of Government Conference. They po 
their note to the Soviet Union of May 10, 1955, “We re 
the solution of these problems will take time and pati 
will not be solved at a single meeting nor in a hasty man 

And I recall that President Eisenhower on his retu: 
Summit Conference said that he was “profoundly impres 
need for all of us to avoid discouragement merely beca 
proposals, our own approaches, and our own beliefs are 
immediately accepted by the other side”. 2 

This Conference has had its merits. We have talked j 
have in the main discussed seriously and without vitupe] 
talks hn.vp, not, hp,p,n whnllv barren. 
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could gain at the price of forfeiting the good relat: 
the Summit Conference, the Soviet rulers seemed to 

On my return to the United States, I shall rej 
Eisenhower. He has closely followed this Confere] 
day basis, and will evaluate its result against the b 
vast knowledge and abhorrence of war, and his dedic 
of a just and durable peace. 

I am confident that our national policy will continu 
to serve the cause of human dignity, as represente< 
of individuals to exchange ideas; the cause of hum 
sented by control of disarmament; and the caus 
represented by the unification of Germany. 


49. QUADRIPARTITE COMMUNIQUE, NOVEM 

In compliance with the Directive issued by the fou 
ernment after their meeting in Geneva in July, 2 the I 
of the French Republic, the United Kingdom, the 
Socialist Republics and the United States of Amerie 
from October 27 to November 16, 1955. They had ; 
prehensive discussion of the three items entrusted to t. 
tive, namely: 1. European Security and Germany, : 
and 3. Development of Contacts between East and 1 

The Foreign Ministers agreed to report the resul 
sions to their respective Heads of Government and to 
the future course of the discussions of the Foreign 
be settled through diplomatic channels. 


G. NEGOTIATIONS REGARDING A 1 
SETTLEMENT 


50. STATEMENT BY THE DEPARTMENT C 
JANUARY 5, 1951 3 


U. S.-U. S. S. R. negotiations for a settlement of th 
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Lease and that this Government’s note of February 7, 195 
this agreement. 

By “agreement” it is presumed that you have refer( 
Government’s notes of February 27, 1948, September 1 
August 8, 1949 which dealt with the disposition of lend-L 

With respect to the thirty-six war-built merchant 
Gover nm ent’s note of February 27, 1948 stated: 

The agreement of your Government concerning these vessels r 
tively one of the several points necessary to a satisfactory comprel 
ment of the obligations under the agreement between our two Gc 
June 11, 1942. 

. . . Your attention is invited to the fact that at the first n 
Working Groups on May 3, 1947, United States Representatives sta 
the object of the negotiations was to achieve a satisfactory comprel 
ment, agreement reached on any particular subject was tentative £ 
agreement on all issues necessary to a general settlement. The 
sentatives indicated their concurrence. Accordingly, the first par 
Outline of Main Points of Settlement Proposed by the United States S 
with the above-mentioned understandings reached by the represen 
two Governments on May 3, 1947 reads in part as follows: “As be 
understood from the outset, the reaching of agreement upon s 
is tentative and subject to the conclusion of a satisfactory c 
settlement.” 

With respect to pre-war-built merchant vessels anc 
Government’s note of August 8, 1949 stated in part: 

The Government of the United States considers this amount 
satisfactory as the cash price for the sale of the vessels, effective as 

2, 1945, it being understood that the sale will be consummated 0 ] 
elusion of the over-all Lend-Lease settlement. Agreement on this 
satisfactorily another of the several points of a comprehensive settle 
Government of the United States will continue to reserve its rights 
V of the Agreement of June 11, 1942, to require the return to the Ui 
the pre-war-built merchant vessels and the tugs as well as oth« 
articles until such time as a mutually satisfactory over-all settlemen 
reached. 

With respect to naval vessels, this Government’s note o 

3, 1948 stated in part: 

Provided a mutually satisfactory Lend-Lease settlement is pr 
upon by our two Governments, the Government of the United Sti 
at agreed prices, to sell to the Soviet Government as a part of such g 
in accordance with the surplus property procedures outlined to rep: 
your Government on June 25, 1947, the following naval craft . . . 

Moreover, on other occasions this Government has ms 
clear to the Soviet Government its position concerning th 
of lend-lease vessels. In this Government’s note of h 
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In this Government’s note of September 3, 1948 in connection wit 
)he need for a prompt and satisfactory settlement, it was stated: 

Therefore, notwithstanding certain offers which this Government has mac 
n connection with its settlement proposals, unless a mutually satisfactory settl 
nent is promptly agreed upon by our two Governments, this Government wi 
lave no alternative but to withdraw its offers to transfer full title to certain lent 
ease articles to the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics ar 
nil be obliged to exercise its rights under Article V of the Agreement of June 1 
.942 by requiring the return of such articles to the United States. This is parti 
ilarly applicable to all merchant and naval vessels. It applies also to militai 
vessels and to certain other lead-lease articles which would be of use to the Unite 
States. 

From the above it is clear that the agreement referred to in yoi 
lote of March 21, 1951 consists of a series of tentative offers by th 
jroverament of the United States which have been explicitly cond 
ioned upon the conclusion of a prompt and satisfactory lend-leas 
settlement. In the current conversations on the subject of a lenc 
ease settlement, Ambassador John C. Wiley has repeatedly calle 
,o your attention the fact that the Soviet Government by avoidin 
he reaching of a prompt and satisfactory over-all settlement clearl 
las failed to meet the conditions for the sale of any of these vessels 
rherefore, this Government is free to withdraw its conditional off* 
,o sell such vessels and this was done in this Government’s note c 
February 7, 1951. 1 

Your note of March 21, 1951 advances as a second reason for nc 
eturning lend-lease vessels the argument that the vessels are nc 
leeded by the United States. Article Y of the Master Lend-Leas 
Agreement of June 11, 1942 is clear and specific on this point, readin 
ls follows: 

The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics will return to tl 
Jnited States of America at the end of the present emergency, as determined by tt 
President of the United States of America, such defense articles transferred und< 
his agreement as shall not have been destroyed, lost or consumed and as shall t 
letermined by the President to be useful in the defense of the United States < 
America or of the Western Hemisphere or to be otherwise of use to the Unite 
>tates of America. 

This article places upon the President of the United States alon 
-he responsibility for the determination of the usefulness of lend-leas 
irticles to the United States. The point raised in. your note of Marc 
51, 1951 that certain vessels of the United States may have been dis 
>osed of to third countries hears no relationship to the obligations c 
rour Government under Article V and is not subject to discussio 
>etween our two Governments. 

On .Tnlxr 7 1 Q-ift tJiA UrAairifvnf. rvF fliA TTnif.Arl ftf.pit.AQ nf Amprip 
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demanded. The Soviet Government has returned only i 
and one icebreaker. On February 7, 1951 the Governr 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics was informed that tt 
of the United States of America had determined that al 
military and naval lend-lease vessels remaining in Soviet cu 
use to the United States and the prompt return of these 
duly demanded. Therefore, the obligation of the Soviet ( 
to return the vessels listed in this Government’s note of . 
1951 is clear and unequivocal. 

With reference to the statement in your note of Mar 
that United States naval vessels in Soviet custody are “ 
out and for the most part unfit for navigation in the 
I wish to emphasize that title to these vessels remains in i 
ment of the United States regardless of their condition, 
repeat the request made in this Government’s note of ] 
1951 that representatives of the Government of the Ui 
be permitted to examine all unserviceable vessels in order t 
their ultimate disposition. 

The demand presented in this Government’s note of ' 
1951, that the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialis 
immediately return to the Government of the United St 
naval and merchant vessels as well as military watercraft 
transferred to it under the Master Lend-Lease Agreement 
1942 is hereby reiterated. 

A prompt reply is requested in order that the necessary ai 
for return may be promptly agreed upon with the Soviet i 
now in Washington. 


53. NOTE FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO TI 
AMBASSADOR AT WASHINGTON, 1 APRIL 27, : 

Excellency : I have the honor to refer to the negotiate 
our two Governments for a settlement of the obligations of 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics under 
Lend-Lease Agreement of June 11, 1942, and specific 
questions of compensation fop lend-lease articles not lost, < 
consumed during the war and the terms and conditions i 
such articles may be retained by the Soviet Govern 
Government of the United States has upon several occas: 
demanded the return under Article Y of the Master 
Agreement of all lend-lease ships and watercraft, partie 
notes of February 7 and April 6, 1951. 3 The question of 
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States, however, has been that the terms of any settlement wou] 
eserve the right of the Government of the United States, as set fori 
a Article V of the Master Lend-Lease Agreement, to the return i 
he United States by the Soviet Government of such “military-type 
,rticles and would maintain the obligation of the Soviet Governmei 
,s stipulated in Article III of the Master Lend-Lease Agreement, i 
>btain the prior consent of the Government of the United Stat 
>efore retransfer of such articles to third parties. The position < 
he Government of the United States in this matter is in keeping wil 
he settlements already concluded with other Lend-Lease countri 
laving Master Lend-Lease agreements similar to that with tl 
Soviet Government. 

The Government of the United States also has requested no paymej 
or “civilian-type” articles lost, destroyed, or consumed during tl 
rar. The Government of the United States has requested payttiei 
>nly for those “civilian-type” articles which remained in Sovi 
custody at the war's end and has offered to transfer title to such articl 
n consideration of payment of a mutually satisfactory sum on tern 
igreed by our two Governments. These “civilian-type” articl 
consist of lend-lease supplies having a peacetime value to the Sovi' 
economy and remaining under the control of the Soviet Governmej 
>n September 2, 1945, or subsequently received by it with the exce] 
ion of ships, “military-type” articles as stated above, and certa: 
end-lease articles title to which had been transferred to the Sovii 
Government under the Agreements of May 30, 1945 and October 1 
945. 1 

In order to provide a basis for determination of the fair value < 
‘civilian-type” articles remaining in Soviet custody at the war 
nd, the Government of the United States carefully compiled fro] 
ts own records a detailed estimated inventory of such articles. 1 
>reparing this inventory most liberal allowances were made for wa 
ime losses. The value of this inventory at landed cost less moi 
iberal allowances for depreciation amounted to a total of $2.6 billioj 
rhe Government of the United States, in an effort to arrive at 
nutually satisfactory sum representing the fair value of these articL 
o the Soviet peacetime economy, initially proposed the sum of $1 
>illion repayable in thirty annual installments beginning five yea: 
iter July 1, 1946, with interest at 2 percent per annum accruing froj 
Fuly 1, 1946 and payable annually thereafter. Subsequently, in 
urther effort to speed the negotiations to a mutually satisfactoi 
conclusion, the Government of the United States expressed its willing 
Less to accept still lesser sums, first by proposing the amount of ] 
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settlement, in the first place, must take into account t 
tribution to the victory against the common enemy, 
must conform with other existing lend-lease settlement* 
Government, however, has cited only the settlement w 
Government. 

With regard to the first principle put forward by the J 
ment, the Government of the United States believes th; 
full recognition to the Soviet contribution to the defeat < 
enemy by writing off completely the entire lend-lease c 
the United States to the Soviet war effort and asking 
for those “civilian-type” articles remaining in the Sc 
the war's end. It is to be noted that total lend-k 
provided by the United States to the Soviet Union d 
amounted to approximately $10.8 billion and repre 
contribution of the skills, labor and resources of the 
to assist the peoples of the Soviet Union in the defeat o 
nations. It is also to be noted that the amount of com 
proposed hy the Government of the United States is 
From these facts it may be clearly seen that the Gov* 
United States has asked no payment for war-time 
totaling approximately $10 billion. This represents, < 
the Government of the United States, great recogniti* 
munity of interest of our two Governments in the achii 
common victory and takes full cognizance of the part 
Soviet Government in this effort. 

With regard to the Soviet contention that a lend-le 
must conform to “precedents”, specifically the settle] 
British Government, the Government of the United 
vited the attention of the Soviet Government to the 
Government of the United States has never agreed 
favored-nation treatment in connection with any ler 
ment. Nevertheless, the Government of the United 
fact sought to reach a lend-lease settlement with the S 
ment on the basis of the same principles which were o 
settlement with the British Government. In accorda 
principles the British Government was noi asked to pa^ 
articles lost, destroyed or consumed in the wa r; nor was 1 
for “military-type” articles remaining in the United E 
end of the war. Payment was requested only for th 
“civilian-type” articles remaining in the United Kingdc 
end. The Soviet Government, however, has repeat( 
gorically refused to reach a settlement on the basis of t] 

Tx :n j - j.i_ • _ _ * ,i . i-i , 
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The Soviet Government has thus refused to accept the \ 
pies on which it insists and upon which the settlement with 
Government was based. The Government of the United S 
therefore, reject the contention of the Soviet Governme 
offer fully conforms to the British settlement. 

The Soviet Government, on the basis of its own prir 
offered to pay to the Government of the United States 
sum first in the amount of $170 million, later increased to $ 
and more recently has made an offer of $240 million statec 
representatives to be “final”. The Soviet Government pr< 
payment of this sum should be made over a period of 50 
interest at 2 percent per annum, but with payment of ii 
principal beginning five years after the conclusion of the 
The Government of the United States considers the amounl 
of the offer of the Soviet Government to be inadequate anc 
able. 

In these circumstances the Government of the United £ 
point out that four years of direct negotiations between ou 
ernments have yielded little progress toward a settlement o 
Therefore, in order to achieve a solution satisfactory to hot 
Government of the United States proposes that there be sr 
an arbitral panel consisting of three members, one each to b< 
by the Government of the United States and of the Unio: 
Socialist Republics and a third member to be appointed bj 
dent of the international Court of Justice, the question of \ 
be fair and reasonable terms of financial settlement by 
Government for the lend-lease articles having civilian util 
ships, which were not lost, destroyed or consumed during t 
which are not returned to the United States. 

The Government of the United States expresses its hoj 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics w 
treat the decision of such an arbitral panel on this question 
upon both Governments and will accept this proposal as 
means of reaching final agreement on this issue. 1 


54. NOTE FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO TH 
AMBASSADOR AT WASHINGTON, 2 JANUARY 7, 

Excellency: I have the honor to refer to your Go 
Note No. 71 of August 21, 1951 4 concerning the requ 
Government of the United States that the Soviet Governn 


Lease Agreement of June 11, 1942. 1 * I also have th< 
to your Government's note No. 73 of August 28, 19. 
the proposal of the Government of the United States th 
of the determination of a fair and reasonable lend 
settlement be submitted to arbitration. 

In the latter note your Government rejects the j 
Government of the United States that the question o 
financial settlement be submitted to arbitration, 
verbal proposal of $300 million was made by the Soviel 
on August 24, 1951. It was indicated at that time tt 
ment of the United States considers this amount as fa 
reasonable compensation for lend-lease articles of the 
which remained in Soviet custody at the end of the i 
more, in your note of August 21, 1951, your Governn 
cates that it does not intend to meet its obligation to ] 
lease vessels as requested by the President of the 
Instead your Government continues to evade this ot 
is clearly and specifically stated in Article V of t 
Agreement of June 11, 1942, to return lend-lease artic 
by the President of the United States. In attemptii 
evasion of this obligation your Government ref ers to “u 
relating to the sale of some of the vessels. 

These so-called “understandings,” however, were o 
ago by the Government of the United States which 
conditioned upon the prompt conclusion of a mutua 
over-all lend-lease settlement. This condition was n< 
Government. Therefore, the Government of the 
acting within its legal rights and in full accord with t 
Lend-Lease Agreement of June 11, 1942, informed re] 
the Soviet Government on January 27, 1951, 3 that j 
lease vessels which were loaned to the Soviet Gov 
lend-lease procedures and remain the property of the 
the United States, are of use to the Government of th< 
and, at the same time, the return of these vessels to th 
was requested in accordance with Article V of the Lei 
ment of June 11, 1942. Moreover, on the same date 
of the Soviet Government were informed that the prev 
offers by the Government of the United States to s 
vessels had long since lapsed and that none of the ves 
able for sale to the Soviet Government. On Pebrus 
Government of the United States confirmed in a r 
for the return of all the lend-lease vessels. 

1 Executive Agreement Series 253; 56 Stat. 1500. 

3 Department of State Bulletin, Jan. 21, 1952, pp. 88-89. 

8 See supra, doc. 51 . 
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It is to be noted that on October 12, 1948. the Government of tb 
Fnited States demanded the return to the United States of 186 navi 
raft in addition to 3 icebreakers and 28 frigates. 1 These 186 vessel 
t no time had been offered for sale to the Soviet Government on an 
asis. It von m this instance the Soviet Government has refused t 
icet its obligation. 

It is the view of the Government of the United States that the retur 
f all lead-lease vessels is essential to the conclusion of a satisf actor 
ver-all lead-lease settlement. It is also the view of this Goverr 
lent that the Soviet Government is clearly in default on its oblige 
ions by not returning these vessels to the United States. 

If the Soviet Government remains unwilling to return these vesse. 
[> the United States, the Government of the United States suggesl 
hat the question be resolved by submission of the matter to the Intel 
ational Court of Justice for adjudication. For that purpose, tb 
government of the United States proposes that the Soviet Goveri 
lent join with it in submitting the following question to the Com 
nth the understanding that both Governments will be governed b 
he Court's decision. 

Does the failure of the Soviet Government to return lend-lease vessels to tl 
Inited States, as requested by the Government of the United States, constitute 
efault by the Soviet Government in its obligation under Article V of the Mast< 
iend-Lease Agreement of June 11, 1942, to return lend-lease articles when s 
squested ? 

?he Government of the United States therefore requests that tl 
oviet Government immediately make the necessary arrangemen 
or the return of the lend-lease vessels as requested or agree to tl 
ubmission of the question of the vessels as stated above to the Inte: 
ational Court of Justice for adjudication. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of my highei 
onsideration. 


1 In a note not printed. 
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[Table II . — Information on Naval and Army watercraft transferred to the 

under lend-lease 


U.S.S . . 



Trans- 

ferred 

Value i 

Returned 

Value 1 

NAVAL VESSELS 






cebreakers 

3 

19, 203 

3 


19, 2 

Mgates 

28 

11,115 

2 27 


11, 1 

rge minesweepers 

34 

72,511 

0 


. . 

Minesweepers 

43 

34, 152 

0 



jarge sub chasers 

78 

35, 088 

0 



>mall sub chasers 

62 

7,418 

0 



Torpedo boats 

205 

53, 807 

0 



janding craft: 






Infantry 

30 

12, 360 

0 



Tank 

17 

2, 765 

0 



Vehicle 

2 

21 

0 



Support 

2 

34 

0 



Mechanized 

54 

1,700 

0 



loating repair ships 

4 

2, 504 

0 



liver tugs 

15 

19, 000 

0 



5 ontoon barges 

6 

719 

0 



Motor launch 

1 

11 

0 



5 lane personnel boat 

1 

3 

0 



Total 

585 

272, 411 

30 

30, 3 


Trans- 

Value 8 

Returned 

Value s 


ferred 





ARMY WATERCRAFT 






Tankers . . . . . 

9 

5, 520 

0 



r reight vessel. . 

1 

767 

0 

. . 


Machine shop barges 

2 

412 

0 

, . 


Trane barges 

17 

3,057 

0 

* • 

- - 

Total 

29 

9, 756 

0 

• • 

* • 


1 Lend-lease invoice value ($000). 

2 1 certified as lost. 

8 Cost to the U. S. Government at point of transfer ($000). 
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56. NOTE FROM THE ACTING SECRETARY OF STATE 1 TC 
THE SOVIET AMBASSADOR AT WASHINGTON, 2 NOVEM- 
BER 5, 1952 3 

Excellency: I have the honor to refer to Mr. Karavaev's not< 
No. 44 of June 16, 1952 4 concerning the negotiations for a settle- 
ment of the obligations of the Government of the Union of Soviei 
Socialist Republics under the Master Lend-Lease Agreement of June 
11, 1942. 

In his note of June 16, 1952, Mr. Karavaev expressed the readmes* 
of the Soviet Government to return to the United States 186 nava 
craft, the return of which the Government of the United States initially 
requested in its note of September 3, 1948, 5 and has repeatedly re- 
quested since that time. On June 18, 1952, United States lend-leas< 
representatives in a meeting with the Soviet lend-lease delegatior 
proposed the immediate establishment of a working group to arrange 
the details of the return of these vessels. . The Soviet delegation 
however, was unwilling to agree to the establishment of such a working 
group or otherwise to arrange for the return of the vessels. Thus 
the Soviet Government, although formally professing its readiness 
to return these vessels, has not been prepared to take concrete actior 
for this, purpose. If it is in fact the intention of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to return these vessels, the Government of the United States 
desires that it be informed, without further delay, of the dates anc 
ports of return, or alternatively of the date when Soviet representatives 
will be available to work out with representatives of the Governmenl 
of the United States the details for the return of the vessels. 

Mr. Karavaev's note also reiterates the desire of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to purchase lend-lease merchant vessels and certain of tin 
lend-lease naval craft now in its custody. The Government of the 
United States had made its position with respect to lend-lease vessels 
clear in its notes of April 6, 1951 6 and January 7, 1952 7 and in 
meetings of the lend-lease delegations of our two Governments 
since January 1951. The offers of the Government of the United 
States early in the settlement negotiations to sell lend-lease merchanl 
vessels and a number of lend-lease naval vessels were expressly con- 
ditioned upon the prompt conclusion of a satisfactory over-all lend- 
lease settlement. When it became unmistakably clear that thfc 
Soviet Government did not intend to conclude a settlement promptly, 
the Government of the United States in January 1951 withdrew these 
offers and requested the return of all lend-lease vessels. 

That the Soviet Government has consistently avoided the con- 
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,he negotiations. A particular example of the attitude of the Sovi( 
government toward the prompt conclusion of a settlement is ii 
ailure to return the 186 vessels which were requested by the Goveri 
nent of the United States over four years ago and were never offere 
or sale. This attitude is further exemplified by the refusal of tl 
■Soviet Government to resolve the question of a financial settlemer 
hrough arbitration as proposed by the Government of the Unite 
States in its note of April 27, 1951 1 and also by the refusal of t h 
Soviet Government to submit the question of the return of lend-leas 
vessels to the International Court of Justice for adjudication, £ 
xroposed by the Government of the United States in its note ( 
ranuary 7, 1952. 

Since the Soviet Government has not only failed to return tl 
vessels but also has refused to submit the matter to adjudication, th 
Government of the United States must conclude that it is the intentio 
>f the Soviet Government to remain in default of Article V of tl 
Agreement of June 11, 1942. 

As regards the question of a financial settlement which is als 
nentioned in Mr. Karavaev's note, the Government of the Unite 
States has offered to accept the sum of $800 million which it considei 
air and reasonable compensation for the vast quantities of civiliar 
ype lend-lease articles remaining in Soviet custody at the end c 
xostilities. However, in the interests of achieving a settlemer 
jromptly, this Government offered, to reduce further the amour 
equested provided a truly constructive offer was made by the So vie 
;ide. The Government of the United States, in its note of January 1 
.952, has already stated that it considers the latest offer of the Sovie 
Government of $300 million as far from fair and reasonable comper 
ation for the residual lend-lease articles. Furthermore, the Go\ 
mment of the United States must take into account the fact tha 
>y not returning the 186 naval craft and other vessels requested, th 
Soviet Government is in clear default of the very agreement unde 
vhich negotiations of a lend-lease settlement have been carried o 
iince April 1947. It is the position of the Government of the Unite 
States, therefore, that when the Soviet Government has made aj 
angements to fulfill its obligations under Article V of the Lend-Leas 
Agreement of June 11, 1942, the Government of the United State 
n the interest of a settlement will be prepared to make furtke 
>roposals concerning a financial settlement. 

If it is the serious intention of the Soviet Government to advanc 
he conclusion of a mutually satisfactory settlement agreement, i 
>an do so by returning the lend-lease vessels promptly. 


1 Supra, doc. 53. 
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>7. AIDE-MEMOIRE FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE T< 
THE SOVIET EMBASSY AT WASHINGTON, SEPTEMBER 11 

1953 1 

On November 5, 1952 the Acting Secretary of State addressei 
i note 2 to His Excellency the Ambassador of the Government of th 
Onion of Soviet Socialist Republics concerning the negotiations for 
settlement of the obligations of the Soviet Government under th 
Master Lend-Lease Agreement of June 11, 1942. In this note it wa 
pointed out that although the Soviet Government had expressed it 
readiness to return to the United States 186 naval craft, the return c 
which the Government of the United States initially requested in it 
note of September 3, 1948 3 and repeatedly requested thereafter, th 
Soviet Government had not been prepared to take any concrete actio: 
for this purpose. It was suggested that if it was in fact the intentio: 
of the Soviet Government to return those vessels, the Government c 
the United States should he informed without further delay of th 
dates and ports of return, or alternatively of the date when Sovie 
representatives would be available to work out with representative 
of the Government of the United States the details for the return c 
the vessels. 

The Acting Secretary’s note also reiterated the position of the Go'v 
ernment of the United States with respect to the other lend-leas 
vessels remaining in the custody of the Soviet Government. A 
had been made clear in the United States notes of April 6, 1951 4 an 
January 7, 1952 5 and in meetings of the lend-lease delegations of th 
two Governments since January 1951, the offers of the Government c 
the United States early in the settlement negotiations to sell lend-leas 
merchant vessels and a number of lend-lease naval craft were express! 
conditioned upon the prompt conclusion of a satisfactory lend-leas 
settlement. When in January 1951 the Soviet Government had no 
arrived at a settlement of its lend-lease obligations the Government c 
the United States withdrew these offers and requested the return of a] 
lend-lease vessels. Furthermore, it had become unmistakably clea 
from the history of the negotiations that the Soviet Government ha< 
consistently avoided the conclusion of a prompt settlement. 

With respect to the question of a financial settlement the note of th 
Acting Secretary recalled that the Government of the United State 
had offered to accept the sum of $800 million which it considered fai 
and reasonable compensation for the vast quantities of civilian-typ 
lend-lease articles remaining in Soviet custody at the end of hostilities 
but that in the interest of achieving a settlement, the Government c 

J.1- * TT * _ 1 n J j -IT . i /» .1 . 1 . . 
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)f $300 million to be far from fair and reasonable compensation fc 
die residual lend-lease articles and it was pointed out furthermori 
diat the Government of the United States had to take into accour 
die fact that by not returning the 186 naval craft and other vesse 
•equested, the Soviet Government was in clear default of the ver 
Lgreement under which negotiations have been carried on since Apr 
L947. The note of the Acting Secretary of State affirmed that it : 
therefore the position of the Government of the United States the 
vhen the Soviet Government has made arrangements to fulfill il 
>bligations under Article V of the Lend-Lease Agreement of June 1] 
L942, the Government of the United States in the interest of a settle 
nent, will be prepared to make further proposals concerning a finaneb 
settlement. 

On March 20, 1953 a further note 1 was sent to the Embassy of th 
Jnion of Soviet Socialist Republics inquiring when a reply to the not 
)f November 5, 1952 might be expected. No replies to either of thes 
lotes have been received by the Government of the United States 

As His Excellency is aware, more than six years have elapsed sine 
die beginning on April 30, 1947 of the negotiations for a settlemen 
>f the obligations of the Soviet Government under the Lend-Leas 
Agreement of June 11, 1942. Accordingly, the Government of th 
Jnited States requests that it be advised at an early date of the ii) 
mentions of the Soviet Government with respect to the return of Unite' 
3tates-owned lend-lease vessels as required under Article V of th 
Agreement of June 11, 1942. 


>8. NOTE FROM THE UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE 2 T< 
THE SOVIET AMBASSADOR AT WASHINGTON, 3 NOVEM 
RER 24, 1953 4 

Excellency: I have the honor to refer to your note No. 13 c 
October 20, 1953 6 concerning the negotiations for a settlement of th 
)bl.igations of the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re 
publics under the Master Lend-Lease Agreement of June 11, 1942. 

The Government of the United States notes that the Soviet Goverr 
nent has again stated that it is prepared to return the 186 naval oral 
nitially requested by this Government on September 3, 1948. 6 Th 
government of the United States also notes that the Soviet Govern 
nent states it is now willing to discuss the technical arrangements fo 
die transfer of these vessels to the United States. Accordingly, it i 
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The Government of the United States would apprecia 
vised at the earliest possible date whether the above date : 
to the Soviet Government. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of 
consideration. 


59* AIDE-MEMOIRE FROM THE DEPARTMENT 01 
THE SOVIET EMBASSY AT WASHINGTON, DEC 
1953 1 

In its note of November 5, 1952, 2 the Government o 
States pointed out that the Soviet Government, by its fail 
the 186 naval craft and other lend-lease vessels reque 
United States, was in default of the very agreement unde] 
lease negotiations have been carried on since Aprfi 1947 . 
Government was advised that it is therefore the position oi 
ment of the United States that when the Soviet Governm< 
arrangements to fulfill its obligations under Article V < 
Lease Agreement of June 11, 1942, the Government o: 
States in the interest of a settlement, will be prepared to ] 
proposals concerning a financial settlement. 

The Soviet Government in its note of October 20, 
stated that it has agreed to return the 186 naval craft an 
that it is willing to discuss the technical arrangements fo] 
of these vessels to the United States. Accordingly, 
States proposed in its note of November 24, 1953 4 thai 
tives of the two Governments meet on December 15, 
Department of State to work out the details for the retu: 
naval craft to the United States. His Excellency, the 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, replied by 
cember 3, 5 stating that the Soviet Government was ii 
with the proposal of the Government of the United 
representatives of the two Governments meet on Decei 

From these exchanges of correspondence it was the e: 
the Government of the United States that working grou] 
Governments would meet on December 15 to work ou 
for the return of the 186 naval craft to the United States 
on December 14, His Excellency advised the Acting 
State that the Soviet Government desired to deal sb 
with all of the issues in the lend-lease negotiations i 
return of the 186 naval craft to the United States. Tb 
retary replied that the Government of the United Stal 
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mment that the meeting scheduled for December 15 should b 
cancelled. 

The Government of the United States has carefully considered th 
)osition of the Soviet Government and has concluded that the varior 
juestions should be dealt with on a step-by-step basis. In reachin 
his conclusion, this Government has been guided by its belief tha 
idherence to the terms of the Lend-Lease Agreement of June 11 
[942 can best contribute to the creation of the mutual understandin 
lecessary to the negotiation of a final lend-lease settlement agreemeni 

With respect to the question of the 186 naval craft, the Governmer 
)f the United States has taken into account the fact that the retur: 
)f these craft was requested initially on September 3, 1 948, 1 more tha: 
ive years ago, and that at no time were these vessels offered for sal 
>o the Soviet Government. Furthermore, Article V of the Lend 
Lease Agreement of June 11, 1942 provides unconditionally that th 
Soviet Government shall return lend-lease articles to the Unite 
States when requested to do so by the President of the United States 
Accordingly the return of lend-lease vessels requested by the Presiden 
>f the United States is not an issue for negotiation nor can it be mad 
lependent upon the resolving of other questions in the lend-leas 
legotiations. 

It is the position of this Government, therefore, that the first ste 
should be the working out of detailed arrangements for the retur: 
)f the 186 naval craft. In this connection, the United States workin 
£roup previously designated for this purpose will be prepared t 
neet at the earliest convenience of the Soviet representatives 
following the working out of such arrangements the two Goverr 
nents should be prepared to take up the remaining matters under th 
jend-Lease Agreement. 


60. STATEMENT BY THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
MARCH 26, 1954 2 

Agreement was reached on March 26 with representatives of th 
Soviet Government on the dates and procedures for return to U. £ 
control of 38 small naval craft loaned to the Soviet Union under th 
iYorld War II lend-lease program. 3 The 38 craft, consisting of 1 
no tor torpedo boats and 26 submarine chasers, are to be re turn e 
it the port of Istanbul during the months of May and June 1954. 

These craft are part of a group of 186 naval craft, the return c 
vhich the United States first requested on September 3, 1948. Th 

1 • j. a. j j. . . in/? J?x „ j. _ 1 m 
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61. STATEMENT BY THE DEPARTMENT OF S r 
DECEMBER 23, 1954 1 

The Soviet Government has agreed on the dates and 
for the return to U. S. control of 27 small naval craft loa 
Soviet Union under lend-lease during World War II. Tb 
consisting of 4 submarine chasers, 8 motor torpedo "boa 
landing craft (infantry), are to be turned over to U. S. N 
sentatives at the port of Maizuru, Japan, during the monl 
and July 1955. 

These craft are part of a group of 186 naval craft, th< 
which the United States first requested on September 3, 1 
Soviet Government agreed to return the 186 craft on Octob< 
and on December 28, 1953, representatives of the two Gc 
began to work out the necessary details for the return oJ 
In May and June 38 naval craft, consisting of 12 motor tor 
and 26 submarine chasers, were returned to U. S. Navy 
the port of Istanbul, Turkey. 

Discussions are continuing on the ports, dates, and pro< 
the return of the other 121 naval craft. 


62. STATEMENT BY THE DEPARTMENT OF S 
MAY 27, 1955 2 

On May 26 representatives of the U. S. and Soviet Gc 
signed an agreement on the dates and procedures for th< 
U. S. control of 62 small naval craft loaned to the So 
under lend-lease during World War II. 3 The 62 craft, cc 
6 submarine chasers and 56 motor torpedo boats, are to he t 
to U. S. Navy representatives at the port of Kiel, Germs 
the months of July and August 1955. 

These craft are part of a group of 186 naval craft, th< 
which the United States first requested on September 3, : 
Soviet Government agreed to return the 186 craft on C 
1953. On December 28, 1953, representatives of the frs 
ments began to work out the necessary details for the rei 
craft. 

In May and June 1954, 38 naval craft, consisting of 
torpedo boats and 26 submarine chasers, were returned to " 
control at the port of Istanbul, Turkey. Twenty-seven < 
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H. REPATRIATION OF GERMAN AND JAPANES 
PRISONERS OF WAR 


63. STATEMENT BY THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
FEBRUARY 3, 1950 1 

On the afternoon of February 1, 1950, the Soviet Ambassack 
landed a note 2 to the Secretary of State proposing the early appoin 
nent, in accordance with a Far Eastern Commission policy decisio 
if April 3, 1946, 3 of a special International Military Court to try a 
var criminals the Emperor of Japan and several former Japanes 
generals on charges of crimes against humanity. 

The timing and content of the Soviet note — coming as it did 4 
pears after the surrender and many months after the war crinn 
trials in Japan had been terminated — strongly suggest that th 
irincipal motivation of the note is to divert attention from Sovic 
? ailure to repatriate or otherwise explain the fate of over 370,00 
Japanese prisoners detained in Soviet-held territory. Followin 
'epeated efforts by General MacArthur’s headquarters to obtai 
nformation on the fate of these prisoners, the Secretary of Stat 
sent a note on December 30, 1949, to the Soviet Ambassador urgin 
:hat his Government agree to the designation of an internatiom 
Humanitarian organization charged with making a complete surve 
)f the situation. 4 No reply, not even an acknowledgment, has bee 
•eceived to this note. 

The minutes of the seventh meeting of the Far Eastern Commissio 
>n April 3, 1946, show that the Commission approved the polic 
lecision referred to by the Soviet Ambassador with the expres 
inderstanding that the directive to be forwarded to the Suprem 
Commander embodying the Far Eastern Commission decision shoul 
ne so worded as to exempt the Japanese Emperor from indictmer 
is a war criminal without direct authorization. Since the directiv 
x> the Supreme Commander was so worded, he can accordingly tak 
10 action against the Japanese Emperor without a new policy decisio 
ly the Far Eastern Commission. 

These facts are known to the Soviet Government, which coul 
lave introduced a policy proposal in the Far Eastern Commissioi 
n accordance with normal procedure, along the lines of the recon 
nendations contained in its note. That the Soviet Governmer 
lid not elect to do so but made these belated charges in a sensatior 

T 1 • 1* i- t j.1 1 j * ... - 1 • . 
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64. STATEMENT BY THE FOREIGN MINISTERS 
UNITED STATES, THE UNITED KINGDOM, ANE 
MAY 13, 1950 1 

The three Foreign Ministers have noted with surpris 
concern the Soviet statement of May 4 which declared 
patriation of German prisoners of war from the Soviet Ur 
many has now heen completed. 2 They recall the repe 
made by the three Western Occupation Powers to secure 
Government's compliance with the quadripartite agreei 
patriate all German prisoners of war by December 31, 19^ 
The Soviet statement stands in sharp contradiction w 
that a very large number of German families are still a 
return of their relatives taken prisoner of whom thej 
direct news during their captivity in the Soviet Union, 
ters note furthermore the inconsistencies among the 
furnished at different times by the Soviet Government 
the numbers, whereabouts and fate of German prisoners 
deported civilians. This situation reveals a grave disregar 
rights. 

It is moreover apparent that this is not an isolated in< 
the Soviet Government has also failed to repatriate nnmero 
of German occupied countries taken prisoner during the 
as more than 300,000 Japanese nationals who still remain i 
for in Soviet territory. 

The Ministers have agreed that they' will take all po 
to obtain information bearing on the fate of prisoners 
civilians not yet repatriated from the Soviet Union and to 
repatriation in the largest possible number of cases. 


65. NOTE FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
SOVIET EMBASSY AT WASHINGTON, JUNE 8, 

The Department of State acknowledges the receipt of 
of May 11, 1950 5 from the Embassy of the Union of Sov 
Republics. The note calls attention to Circular No. 5 
for War Criminals” issued by command of General M« 
March 7, 1950. 5 It is alleged that the circular runs coi 
Charter of the International Military Tribunal for the Fa 
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he decision of the Far Eastern Commission of April 3, 1946, 1 relatin 
io the apprehension, trial and punishment of war criminals in the F* 
Hast. The Government of the United States is urged to take measur< 
)0 have Circular No. 5 revoked. 

Inasmuch as the matters referred to in the note are within tb 
urisdiction of the Far Eastern Commission, the request of the Sovit 
Government should have been addressed to the Commission. In th: 
jonnection the attention of the Soviet Government is called to tb 
ninutes of the 193d meeting of the Fec, May 18, 1950 2 which contai 
i statement of the views of the United States on the parole of Japan es 
var criminals. Nevertheless, as the position of the Soviet Goverr 
nent is at variance with the views of the Government of the Unite 
States, those views are set forth for the Soviet Government 
nformation. 

The Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers is the sole executrv 
luthority for the Allied Powers in Japan, and as such, has the respons 
)ility for carrying out the judgments of any international courl 
ippointed by him. This is specifically recognized by Article 17 c 
he Charter of the International Military Tribunal for the Far Eas 
md by paragraph 5 (b) (1) of the Far Eastern Commission polic 
iecision of April 3, 1946. 

Under Article 17 of the Charter of the International Militar 
tribunal for the Far East the Supreme Commander for the Allie 
^owers may “at any time” reduce or otherwise alter a sentence ( 
he Tribunal except to increase its severity and paragraph 5 (b) (S 
>f the Far Eastern Commission policy decision of April 3, 194( 
confirms that he has “the power to approve, reduce or otherwis 
dter any sentences,” imposed by any international courts appointe 
>y him. Whether the Supreme Commander can exercise his pow( 
io reduce or otherwise alter a sentence “only while considering tb 
question of the approval of this sentence” as contended in the Sovh 
government’s note or whether this may be done “at any time” t 
xrovided by Article 17 of the Charter quoted above is unnecessar 
,o consider at this time as no reductions or alterations in the sentence 
mposed by the International Military Tribunal for the Far Eas 
lave been made by the Supreme Commander and none are context 
fitted by him. 

The Soviet Government is apparently under the impression ths 
taroles such as are provided for by Circular No. 5 are alterations < 
ihe sentences imposed by the International Military Tribunal. Th 
s fundamental error. A parole is in no sense an alteration of 
lenten ce but permission by the appropriate authority for the cot 
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are violated. This method of dealing with convi 
accordance with the practice in enlightened and d< 
For the reasons indicated the Government of 
declines the request of the Soviet Government th 
looking to the revocation by the Supreme Comma 
No. 5. 


66. NOTE FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATI 
CHARGE D’AFFAIRES AT WASHINGTON, 

The Secretary of State presents his complinu 
d’Affaires ad interim of the Union of Soviet Soci 
refers to the Secretary’s note of December 30, 1£ 
cooperation of the Soviet Union in the matte)- of rc 
wise accounting for over 370,000 Japanese natioi 
to figures considered reliable, are in areas under t 
or alive. 

The note under reference alluded to the repatri 
the Soviet Union under the Potsdam Declaration 
and pointed out that the prolonged detention of 
cessation of hostilities is in patent conflict with acc 
concepts of fundamental human rights and freedoir 
tarian principles as set forth in the Geneva Conven 
to the treatment of prisoners of war 1 2 3 4 which was sij 
Powers including the Soviet Union. In the into: 
problem of long-standing concern to the Allied Po\ 
note specifically requested that the Soviet Gover. 
designation of an international humanitarian bo 
charged with making a complete first-hand survey ( 
a view to obtaining exact information on Japanese 
since the cessation of hostilities. 

The Embassy is reminded that the note unde; 
been answered or acknowledged, directly or indi) 
livery over five months ago and that an early indie* 
of the Soviet Government to the United States Go\ 
would be appreciated. 5 * 

1 Department of State Bulletin , Aug. 14, 1950, p. 257. 

2 Ibid., Jan. 16, 1950, pp. 102-103. 

3 A Decade of American Foreign Policy, pp. 49-50. Tli 
•declaration of war against Japan, Aug. 8, 1945, ‘'joined in 
Allied Powers of July 26 .’ 7 

4 Geneva Conventions of Avgust 12, 1949 , for the ProU 
(Department of State publication 3938; 1950), pp. 84-161. 

5 See Soviet reply of July 16, 1950; Department of St 

1950, p. 435. 
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67. NOTE FROM THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR A 
MOSCOW 1 TO THE SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTER, 2 JULY h 

1950 3 

The Ambassador of the United States of America presents hi 
compliments to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Union of Sovie 
Socialist Republics and on instructions from his Government has tb 
honor to refer to the Soviet press announcement of May 5, 1950 
stating that the repatriation of German prisoners of war from th 
Soviet Union to Germany has been completed with the exception c 
9,717 persons convicted of grave war crimes, 3,815 persons whos 
alleged war crimes are in the process of investigation, and 14 person 
letained owing to illness. 

The Government of the United States shares the shock and concer: 
:>f the German people 5 over this public announcement, and is unabl 
bo give credence to the Soviet statement that there are only 13,54 
German. prisoners of war in its custody. These figures are complete! 
at variance with the information in the possession of the Governmen 
of the United States, showing that large numbers of German prisoner 
of war known to have been in the Soviet custody have not yet bee: 
returned to their homes. 

The Soviet Government is again informed that, in accordance wit' 
the agreement reached by the Council of Foreign Ministers at Mosco\ 
Ln April 1947 for the repatriation before December 31, 1948, of al 
German prisoners of war in the custody of the four occupying powers 
the United States, the United Kingdom, and France did in fact re 
patriate all German prisoners of war in their custody prior to th 
agreed date. The United States, on its part, actually completed it 
irogram of repatriation of German prisoners of war as early as June 3C 
L947. 

The Government of the Soviet Union has repeatedly failed to re 
jpond to requests for pertinent information of its actions under th 
agreement of April 1947. 7 On January 24, 1949, the Soviet Ministe 
)f Foreign Affairs, in acknowledging receipt of one of these inquiries 
idmitted that an unspecified number of German prisoners of war w<er 
still held in Soviet custody, failing however to furnish any informatio: 
concerning them, but stating unequivocally that the Soviet Govern 
nent would complete the repatriation of German prisoners of wa 
remaining in its custody during 1949. 8 It is clear from the announce 
nent of May 5, 1950, that the Soviet Government has failed to hono 

1 Adm. Alan G. Kirk. 

2 Andrei Y. Vyshinsky. 
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this commitment just as it has failed to honor its earlier 
of April 1947. In this connection, the Government oi 
States desires to make it plain that the arbitrary yeclas 
the Soviet Government of prisoners of war as civilians -v 
course, have the effect of relieving the Soviet Government 
tion to return these persons to their homes and families. 

By its delay in repatriating these German prisoners of 
its repeated refusal to furnish information concerning thei 
Government has caused suffering and anxiety for large 
prisoners of war in the Soviet custody and their relatives 
and has demonstrated a complete disregard for the 
human rights of the unfortunate persons concerned. 
Government alone has the power to mitigate this suff( 
could do so by taking the following steps: 

(1) Furnish full information on the identification ( 
persons alleged to have been convicted of grave war crim 
persons whose alleged war crimes are in the process of ii 
and the 14 persons said to be under treatment for illness, 
retained by the Soviet Union as stated in the Soviet annc 
May 5. This information would include the present ' 
treatment of these persons, data on the sentences impo 
said to have been convicted of war crimes, and the s 
investigations pending, as well as information with respect 
taken by the Soviet Government to ensure the right of th 
of war to correspond with their families in Germany. 

(2) In accordance with the Geneva Convention of Ju 
to which the Soviet Union is a party, to provide inform 
number, identity, date of death and place of burial of pris 
and civilian internees who have died in captivity in the { 
or in transit. 

(3) Permit investigation in the Soviet Union by an im 
national body in order that the actual fate of the pris< 
known to have been in Soviet custody may be ascertain* 
purpose, the Government of the United States suggests 
ment of an ad hoc commission designated by the United ] 

g oup composed of representatives of the four powers no 
ermany, or representatives of neutral powers, or any 
mutually acceptable. It is noted in this connection tha 
States, the United Kingdom, and France, at the time wl 
had German prisoners of war in their custody, furnished 
tion concerning them to the interested parties, and permi 
impartial access to the prisoners of war bv international 
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-aken prisoners during the war, or who were brought to the U.S.S.E 
ls civilian internees. 

Information concerning the action which the Soviet Government i 
>repared to take on this matter would be welcomed by the Goverr 
nent of the United States, which would be willing to cooperate in an; 
ippropriate way. 1 


>8. LETTER FROM THE DELEGATIONS OF THE UNITE] 

STATES, THE UNITED KINGDOM, AND AUSTRALIA T< 

THE SECRETARY-GENERAL OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

AUGUST 25, 1950 2 

We have the honour to refer to our telegram of 20 August 195 
A/1327), submitting the item “Failure of the Union of Soviet Socialis 
Republics to repatriate or otherwise account for prisoners of wa 
letained in Soviet territory” to be placed on the provisional agenda c 
die fifth session of the General Assembly. 

The explanatory memorandum, referred to in the above-mer 
honed telegram, follows: 

At the end of hostilities in Europe and in the Far East in 194f 
arge numbers of military personnel of various nationalities were i 
die hands of the Allied Powers. The prompt repatriation of thes 
prisoners was demanded by accepted international practice and n 
ess by the elementary principles of humanity. 

The Allied Powers clearly recognized at the outset this responsibilit 
md entered into agreements to repatriate prisoners of war (se 
paragraph 9 of the Potsdam Proclamation of 26 July 1945; the Foreig 
Ministers Agreement in Moscow of 23 April 1947; the Agreemer 
oetween the U.S.S.R. and the Supreme Commander for the Allie 
Powers in Japan of 19 December 1946, which are reproduced in annexe 
C, II and III). 

The Soviet Union has not complied fully with these agreement! 
Moreover, the other governments concerned have on various occasior 
requested the U.S.S.It. to furnish information concerning its repatrh 
bion programmes and have even in certain cases offered transportatio 
Facilities for repatriation. However, on 22 April 1950 and 5 Ma 
1950, TASS announced that the U. S. S. R. had completed the repatr 
ition of all Japanese and German prisoners of war from its territory 
3xcept for persons detained in connexion with war crimes or on accoui 
of illness (see annexes IY and V). 

Evidence exists to show that these statements are not true. Mor< 
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assistance to bring about an early settlement of the ] 
annexes VI and VII). 

On the basis of the evidence of Soviet non-compliance, , 
having control responsibility in Germany and Japan hav 
occasions stated to the Soviet Government their inab 
credence to the TASS announcements, and have requests 
to the designation of an international humanitarian body 
tion which should make a thorough examination of the 
programme at first hand (see annexes VIII, IX, and X) . 

Since all these efforts have been without avail, the Go 1 
Australia, the United Kingdom and the United States : 
it essential to place the matter before the General Ass 
Articles 10, 14, and 1, paragraph 3, of the Charter. 
Governments hope that the General Assembly will coi 
whereby full information on all these persons may be obts 
repatriation of all those now living may be secured. 

Further documents will be supplied later. 1 


1 See also U.N. General Assembly Res. 427 (V), Dec. 14, 1950; < 
bly, Official Records , Fifth Session, Supplement No. $0 (A/1755), p. < 
the Ad Hoc Commission on Prisoners of War; the report of Sept. 1 
Commission (supra, pp. 269-271) ; and General Assembly Res. 741 
1953 0 supra , pp. 271-272). 
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EASTERN EUROPEAN COMMUNIST REGIMES ANI 
THE BALTIC STATES 


4. GENERAL 


Basic United States Policy 


L. STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE AT A NEW! 

CONFERENCE, FEBRUARY 24, 1950 1 

I should like to say a few words about our relations with, certai 
countries of Eastern Europe, particularly Bulgaria and Hungary 
vhich have been highlighted by the events of the past week. 

# The conduct of the Bulgarian Government has given us no alterna 
ive but to suspend diplomatic relations with that country. 2 Th 
sentencing by a Hungarian court of an American citizen to 15 years 
mprisonment on false charges without a fair trial 3 is part of a genera 
pattern common to all those countries which now have Communis 
governments and are closely tied to the Soviet Union. This patter] 
must now he absolutely clear to even the most casual observer. 

The principal purpose behind what these governments have beei 
loing is plainly to make the so-called iron curtain impenetrable 
Fheir purpose is to cut off the people of Eastern Europe from the fre 
vorld, to deprive them of all hope of any other fate than that reserve 
or them by their present rulers, and to liquidate all signs and symbol 
)f Western influence to the accompaniment of a flood of propagand 
md denunciation of “spies,” “warmongers,” and the other familia 
vhipping boys. 

In pursuit of their aims, the present Communist rulers of thes 
lations have ruthlessly used the power of the state to frighten thei 
>wn populations and to take action against the diplomats and citizen 



appropriately can give mem as evidence ui nusumoy jx 
tion in their internal affairs. But here we are dealt 
mentals of human and political behavior. It is the 
Government and of the American people to prom< 
human rights. That is why we have vigorously suppc 
sions of the United Nations Charter and of the pe 
this subject and attempted to make them as effect] 

It is notable that the Governments of Bulgaria, 
Rumania, besides making it increasingly difficult for th 
to maintain diplomatic missions and virtually impossi 
protection to American citizens and American inter 
systematically denied human rights and fundament 
their own peoples in flagrant violation of the provisio 
treaties. 1 

The countries of Eastern Europe claim to be sovere: 
equal members of the international community. Th< 
has treated them as such, for these nations have ha< 
in the past and have a right to it. We have wished a 
maintain normal relations with them regardless of 
political philosophies and institutions. We have wi 
to maintain our ties of friendship with the peoples of ’ 
with whose welfare and freedom the American peop] 
very deeply concerned. 

On the other hand, states which claim to be sov< 
of the international community must act the part, 
ments must observe accepted standards in their reli 
rest of the world, and they must maintain the atti 
pendence. 

With regard to Bulgaria and Hungary, whose rece 
have brought their relations with the United States 
point since the war, it is well to remember that a few 
these states were allies of Nazi Germany. It was 1 
the Allied Powers, in proceeding rapidly to the cone 
treaties with them, to give them a full opportunit; 
place again in the family of nations. Their presen 
regard of the wishes of their peoples, seem bent oi 
opportunity. 

I should like to repeat that we do not regard the p < 
Europe as responsible for the deterioration of our rela 
governments, and the measures which the United Sta 
to take in order to meet the situation created by t 
actions of those governments are in no sense direc 
people, who after their experience with Nazi rule ha< 
expect freedom and independence. This country wi 
diminished its concern for their rights and their wel 


1 Treaties of Feb. 10, 1947 (TIAS 1649-1651 (61 Stat., pt. 2, 
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I am happy to be with you tonight for I strongly believe thi 
ladio Free Europe and the Crusade for Freedom are vital to succe; 

I the battle for men's minds. 

Many of us learned during the war that the most potent force 
piritual; that the appeal to men's minds produces a dedication whic 
unmounts every trial and test until victory is won. 

To toughen, strengthen, fortify such dedication to the cause < 
reedom is the mission of Radio Free Europe. 

Substantial progress has already been made. The free world 
rowing stronger because its peoples are growing in their determinatic 
o stand together and in their faith that freedom and justice wi 
riumph. 

Radio Free Europe, each day of the year, nourishes this growt] 
Here at home, we Americans face the future with confidence. Ri 
re must also face up to the dangers that still lurk about us. Yt 
rust ever work to strengthen our posture of defense and to reinfor< 
ur alliances and friendships in the free world. 

While we maintain our vigilance at home and abroad, we mui 
elp intensify the will for freedom in the satellite countries behind tl 
ron Curtain. These countries are in the Soviet backyard, and on! 
o long as their people are reminded that the outside world has nc 
irgotten them — only that long do they remain as potential deterren 
o Soviet aggression. 

The great majority of the 70 million captives in these satellil 
ountries have known liberty in the past. They now need our coi 
tant friendship and help if they are to believe in their future. 

Therefore, the mission of Radio Free Europe merits greater suppoj 
ban before. It serves our national security and the cause of peao 
I have long given the Crusade for Freedom my strong endorsemen 
did that because I am familiar with its purposes, its operations, tl 
eople who run it, and, perhaps, most important, its hard-hittin 
ffectiveness as an independent American enterprise. 

I know that our country and our friends behind the Iron Curtai 
an count on you for active participation and leadership in this moi 
ritical of all battles — the winning of men's minds. Without th: 
ictory, we can have no other victories. By your efforts, backed u 
y America, we can achieve our great goal — that of enabling us an 

II the peoples of the world to enjoy in peace the blessings of freedon 


1 Department of State Bulletin , Feb. 21, 1955, p. 295. The statement wj 
lade by closed-circuit television to meetings held throughout the United Stab 
l support of Radio Free Europe, under the auspices of the American Heritaj 
oundation. 
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Interpretation of the Human Rights Clam 
Peace Treaties With Bulgaria , Hungary, and 


3. NOTE FROM THE AMERICAN LEGATION AT B1 
TO THE RUMANIAN FOREIGN MINISTRY, Ji 
1950 1 

'The Legation of the United States of America present 
ments to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Rumania 
honor to refer to the Legation’s note of August 1, 1949 
Rumanian Government to join the United States Go 1 
naming a Commission, in accordance with Article 38 of t! 
Peace, 3 to settle the dispute which has arisen over the in 
and execution of Article 3 of the Treaty. Reference is i 
the Ministry’s note of September 2, 1949 4 and to the Lej 
of September 19, 1949 5 on the same subject. 

The Legation has the honor to inform the Ministry tlia 
States Government has designated Mr. Edwin D. DicI 
representative on the proposed Commission. It is rec 
the Rumanian Government designate its representative fc 
enter into consultation immediately with the United St£ 
ment through the American Minister in Bucharest, with £ 
appointment of the third member of the Commission as s 
Article 38 of the Peace Treaty. 


4. ADVISORY OPINION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
JUSTICE, MARCH 30 1950 (Excerpts) 6 

On October 22nd, 1949, the General Assembly of 
Nations adopted the following Resolution: 7 

“Whereas the United Nations, pursuant to Artie 
Charter, shall promote universal respect for, and ot 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for all withoi 
as to race, sex, language or religion, 

Whereas the General Assembly, at the second part 
Regula r Session, considered the question of the ol 

1 Department of State Bulletin, Jan. 16, 1950, p. 97. The Amer 
at Sofia and Budapest sent similar notes to the Bulgarian and Hun: 
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Bulgaria and Hungary of human rights and fundamental free- 
doms, 

Whereas the General Assembly, on 30 April 1949, adopted 
Resolution 272 (III) 1 concerning this question in which it ex- 
pressed its deep concern at the grave accusations made against 
the Governments of Bulgaria and Hungary regarding the suppres- 
sion of human rights and fundamental freedoms in those coun- 
tries; noted with satisfaction that steps had been taken by several 
States signatories to the Treaties of Peace with Bulgaria 2 and 
Hungary 3 regarding these accusations; expressed the hope that 
measures would be diligently applied, in accordance with the 
Treaties, in order to ensure respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms; and most urgently drew the attention of the 
Governments of Bulgaria and Hungary to their obligations under 
the Peace Treaties, including the obligation to co-operate in the 
settlement of the question, 

Whereas the General Assembly has resolved to consider also 
at the Fourth Regular Session the question of the observance 
in Romania of human rights and fundamental freedoms. 

Whereas certain of the Allied and Associated Powers signatories 
to the Treaties of Peace with Bulgaria, Hungary and Romania 
have charged the Governments of those countries with violations 
of the Treaties of Peace and have called upon those Governments 
to take remedial measures, 4 

Whereas the Governments of Bulgaria, Hungary and Romania 
have rejected the charges of Treaty violations, 5 

Whereas the Governments of the Allied and Associated Powers 
concerned have sought unsuccessfully to refer the question of 
Treaty violations to the Heads of Mission in Sofia, Budapest and 
Bucharest, in pursuance of certain provisions in the Treaties 
of Peace, 

Whereas the Governments of these Allied and Associated Powers 
have called upon the Governments of Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Romania to join in appointing Commissions pursuant to the 
provisions of the respective Treaties of Peace for the settlement 
of disputes concerning the interpretation or execution of these 
Treaties, 6 

Whereas the Governments of Bulgaria, Hungary and Romania 
have refused to appoint their representatives to the Treaty Com- 
missions, maintaining that they were under no legal obligation 
to do so, 

Whereas the Secretary-General of the United Nations is author- 
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if the parties fail to agree upon the appointment 
member, 

Whereas it is important for the Secretary-General 1 
authoritatively concerning the scope of his authoril 
Treaties of Peace, 

The General Assembly 

1. Expresses its continuing interest in and its mere 
at the grave accusations made against Bulgaria, I 
Romania; 

2. Records its opinion that the refusal of the Gxn 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Romania to co-operate in 
examine the grave charges with regard to the ol 
human rights and fundamental freedoms justifies th 
the General Assembly about the state of affairs ] 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Romania in this respect; 

3. Decides to submit the following questions t< 
national Court of Justice for an advisory opinion: 

'I. Do the diplomatic exchanges betwe< 
Hungary and Romania, on the one hanc 
Allied and Associated Powers signat 
Treaties of Peace, on the other, conce] 
plementation of Article 2 of the T 
Bulgaria and Hungary and Article 3 c 
with Romania, disclose disputes subjec 
visions for the settlement of dispute 
in Article 36 of the Treaty of Peace w: 
Article 40 of the Treaty of Peace wi 
and Article 38 of the Treaty of 
Romania?' 

In the event of an affirmative reply to question 

TI. Are the Governments of Bulgaria, I 
Romania obligated to carry out the ; 
the articles referred to in question I, i 
provisions for the appointment of thei 
tives to the Treaty Commissions?' 

In the event of an affirmative reply to questi 
within thirty days from the date when tl 
livers its opinion, the Governments concern 
notified the Secretary-General that they ha 
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the Treaty Commission, is the Secretary-Gener 
of the United Nations authorized to appoint tl 
third member of the Commission upon the reque; 
of the other party to a dispute according to tl 
provisions of the respective Treaties?’ 

In the event of an affirmative reply to question III: 

C IY. Would a Treaty Commission composed of a repr< 
sentative of one party and a third member a] 
pointed by the Secretary-General of the Unite 
Nations constitute a Commission, within tt 
meaning of the relevant Treaty articles, compete! 
to make a definitive and binding decision i 
settlement of a dispute?’ 

4. Requests the Secretary-General to make available to tt 
International Court of Justice the relevant exchanges of dipl( 
matic correspondence communicated to the Secretary-General fc 
circulation to the Members of the United Nations and tb 
records of the General Assembly proceedings on this questioi 

5. Decides to retain on the agenda of the Fifth Regular Sessio 
of the General Assembly the question of the observance of huma 
rights and fundamental freedoms in Bulgaria, Hungary an 
Romania, with a view to ensuring that the charges are apprc 
priately examined and dealt with.” 

In conformity with the Resolution of the General Assembl 
>f October 22nd, 1949, the Court is at present called upon to gN 
m Opinion only on Questions I and II set forth in that Resolutioi 
The power of the Court to exercise its advisory function in th 
>resent case has been contested by the Governments of Bulgaria 
lungary and Romania, and also by several other Government! 
n the communications which they have addressed to the Cour 
This objection is founded mainly on two arguments. 

It is contended that the Request for an Opinion was an actio 
iltrd vires on the part of the General Assembly because, in dealin 
vith. the question of the observance of human rights and fundi 
nental freedoms in the three States mentioned above, it was “intei 
ering” or “intervening” in matters essentially within the domesti 
urisdiction of States. This contention against the exercise by th 
3ourt of its advisory function seems thus to be based on the allege 
ncompetence of the General Assembly itself, an incompetence deduce 
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Peace Treaties concerning the observance of humai 
fundamental freedoms. For the purposes of the pres 
it suffices to note that the General Assembly justified 
of its Resolution by stating that “the United Natio 
to Article 55 of the Charter, shall promote universa 
and observance of human rights and fundamental 
all without distinction as to race, sex, language or relig: 

The Court is not called upon to deal with the cha 
before the General Assembly since the Questions put 
relate neither to the alleged violations of the provisions o 
concerning human rights and fundamental freedoms 
interpretation of the articles relating to these matters, 
of the Request is much more limited. It is directed sol 
ing from the Court certain clarifications of a legal nat 
the applicability of the procedure for the settlement o 
the Commissions provided for in the express terms < 
of the Treaty with Bulgaria, Article 40 of the Treaty v 
and Article 38 of the Treaty with Romania. The inte 
the terms of a treaty for this purpose could not be co 
question essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
It is a question of international law which, by its ver; 
within the competence of the Court. 

These considerations also suffice to dispose of the ob 
on the principle of domestic jurisdiction and directe 
against the competence of the Court, namely, that the 
organ of the United Nations, is bound to observe the 
the Charter, including Article 2, paragraph 7. 

The same considerations furnish an answer to the obje 
advisory procedure before the Court would take the 
procedure instituted by the Peace Treaties for the i 
disputes. So far from placing an obstacle in the way 
procedure, the object of this Request is to facilitate : 
information for the General Assembly as to its applici 
circumstances of the present case. 

It thus appears that these objections to the Court’ 
to give the Advisory Opinion which has been requested a 
and cannot be upheld. 

Another argument that has been invoked against the 
Court to answer the Questions put to it in this case is 
opposition of the Governments of Bulgaria, Hungary 
to the advisory procedure. The Court cannot, it is j 
Advisory Opinion requested without violating the w< 
principle of international law according to which no 
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o advisory proceedings even where the Bequest for an Opinic 
elates to 'a legal question actually pending between States. T1 
Court’s reply is only of an advisory character: as such, it has r 
dnding force. It follows that no State, whether a Member of tl 
Jnited Nations or not, can prevent the giving of an Advisory Opinic 
rhich the United Nations considers to be desirable in order to obtai 
nlightenment as to the course of action it should take. The Court 
)pinion is given not to the States, but to the organ which is entitle 
o request it; the reply of the Court, itself an “organ of the Unite 
lations”, represents its participation in the activities of the Organizj 
ion, and, in principle, should not be refused. 


Question I involves two main points. First, do the diplomat: 
xchanges between Bulgaria, Hungary and Romania on the one han 
nd certain Allied and Associated Powers signatories to the Pea( 
Beaties on the other, disclose any disputes? Second, if they d< 
re such disputes among those which are subject to the provisions f( 
he settlement of disputes contained in Article 36 of the Treaty wit 
Bulgaria, Article 40 of the Treaty with Hungary, and Article 38 < 
he Treaty with Romania ? 

Whether there exists an international dispute is a matter for ol 
Bctive determination. The mere denial of the existence of a dispul 
.oes not prove its non-existence. In the diplomatic correspondent 
ubmitted to the Court, the United Kingdom, acting in associatio 
nth Australia, Canada and New Zealand, and the United Stat< 
f America charged Bulgaria, Hungary and Romania with havin 
iolated, in various ways, the provisions of the articles dealing wit 
.uman rights and fundamental freedoms in the Peace Treaties an 
ailed upon the three Governments to take remedial measures t 
arry out their obligations under the Treaties. The three Goveri 
rents, on the other hand, denied the charges. There has thus arise 
situation in which the two sides hold clearly opposite views concert 
ig the question of the performance or non-performance of certai 
reaty obligations. Confronted with such a situation, the Com 
rust conclude that international disputes have arisen. 


The next point to be dealt with is whether the disputes are subje< 
o the provisions of the articles for the settlement of disputes cor 
ained in the Peace Treaties. The disputes must be considered t 
all within those provisions if they relate to the interpretation c 
xecution of the Treaties, and if no other procedure of settlement : 

in _ _n • Ji . i i • jv _ m _ _ 
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Since no other procedure is specifically provided i: 
article of the Treaties, the disputes must be subject to 
of settlement contained in the articles providing for tb 
of all disputes. 

The Court thus concludes that Question I must be 
the affirmative. 

In these circumstances, it becomes necessary to take 
II, which is as follows: 

“Are the Governments of Bulgaria, Hungary a 
obligated to carry out the provisions of the articles i 
Question I, including the provisions for the appointi 
representatives to the Treaty Commissions ?” 


The articles for the settlement of disputes provide thai 
which is not settled by direct diplomatic negotiations sha 
to the Three Heads of Mission. 1 If not resolved by tl 
period of two months, the dispute shall, unless the parti 
pute agree upon another means of settlement, be referred i 
of either party to the dispute to a Commission composed 
sentative of each party and a third member, to be select 
ance with the relevant articles of the Treaties. 

The diplomatic documents presented to the Court si 
United Kingdom and the United States of America on t 
and Bulgaria, Hungary and Romania on the other, have r 
in settling their disputes by direct negotiations. They 
that these disputes were not resolved by the Heads of M 
the prescribed period of two months. It is a fact that t 
the disputes have not agreed upon any other means o 
It is also a fact that the United Kingdom and the Uni 
America, after the expiry of the prescribed period, reque 
disputes should be settled by the Commissions ment 
Treaties. 

This situation led the General Assembly to put Ques 
to obtain guidance for its future action. 

The Court finds that all the conditions required for th 
ment of the stage of the settlement of disputes by the 
have been fulfilled. 

In view of the fact that the Treaties provide that any 
be referred to a Commission “at the request of either pari 
that either party is obligated, at the request of the ot 
co-operate in constituting the Commission, in particular 1 

+ A +C-TT/-1 -L _ . xL 3 _ i? ixl X 


The Court is of opinion, 

Question I: 

by eleven votes to three, 

that the diplomatic exchanges between Bulgaria, Hungary ar 
Romania on the one hand and certain Allied and Associated Powe: 
ignatories to the Treaties of Peace on the other, concerning the in 
dementation of Article 2 of the Treaties with Bulgaria and Hungai 
md Article 3 of the Treaty with Romania, disclose disputes subje< 
o the provisions for the settlement of disputes contained in Article 3 
>f the Treaty of Peace with Bulgaria, Article 40 of the Treaty of Pea( 
vith Hungary, and Article 38 of the Treaty of Peace with Romanii 

)n Question II: 

by eleven votes to three, 

that the Governments of Bulgaria, Hungary and Romania a] 
►bligated to carry out the provisions of those articles referred to i 
Question I, which relate to the settlement of disputes, including tl 
uovisions for the appointment of their representatives to the Treat 
Commissions. 

Done in French and English, the French text being authoritativ 
,t the Peace Palace, The Hague, this thirtieth day of March, or 
housand nine hundred and fifty, in two copies, one of which will t 
daced in the archives of the Court and the other transmitted to tl 
>ecretary-General of the United Nations. 

Basdevant, 

President. 

E. Hambro, 
Registrar. 

Judge Azevedo, while concurring in the Opinion of the Court, hi 
.vailed himself of the right conferred on him by Article 57 of tl 
Statute 1 and appended to the Opinion a statement of his separal 
►pinion. 2 

Judges Winiarski, Zori6i<5 and Krylov, considering that tl 
Court should have declined to give an Opinion in this case, ha'v 
vailed themselves of the right conferred on them by Article 57 of tl 
Statute and appended to the Opinion statements of their dissentin 
•pinions. 3 


1 A Decade of American Foreign Policy , p. 150. 

2 International Court of Justice Reports, 1950 , pp. 79-88- Judge Azevec 
ontended that the Court should not have agreed to answer the questions, sine 
hey were substantive and not abstract, but — the Court having decided to answ< 
he questions — he concurred in the Court’s answers. 

3 Ibid., pp. 89-113. 
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5. NOTE FROM THE AMERICAN LEGATION AT 
TO THE HUNGARIAN FOREIGN MINISTRY, 

1950 1 

The Legation of the United States of America presen 
ments to the Minister for Foreign Affairs of Hungary 
honor to direct the Minister’s attention to the advisory c 
interpretation of the Peace Treaties with Bulgaria, I 
Rumania which was given hy the International Court 
March 30, 1950. 2 

In the light of this opinion, it is assumed that the Hu 
ernment will now nominate its representative on the 
Co mmi ssion and will inform the Secretary-General of tb 
tions of the nomination in accordance with the United N s 
Assembly Resolution of October 22, 1949. It is fur 
that the Hungarian Government will also be willing 
consultation with the United States Government with 
appointment of a third member in accordance with Art 
Treaty of Peace. 

As the United States Legation informed the Ministe 
Affairs in its note of January 5, 1950, 3 the United States 
has appointed Mr. Edwin D. Dickinson as its rep reset] 
proposed Commission. 


6. ADVISORY OPINION OF THE INTERNATIONA! 

JUSTICE, JULY 18, 1950 (Excerpts) 4 

The Court, . . . 

gives the following Advisory Opinion : 

[The opinion quotes the resolution adopted by the JO 
General Assembly on October 22, 1949 ; 5 it then quotes the C 
to questions I and II which were asked in that resolution ; ai 
with an account of certain subsequent developments.] 

Having stated, in its Opinion of March 30th, 1950, 6 tin 
ments of Bulgaria, Hungary, and Romania are oblig 
out the provisions of those articles of the Peace Treaties 
to the settlement of disputes, including the provisions fo 
ment of their representatives to the Treaty Commission 
received information from the Secretary-General oi 


/pjJLUUJLL, Ul OJULC tLJJJJUlJLltlXJLeilU UJL itS I tJJJi tJotJJLLl/ctul V t5 LL> l/ULv? XJ-CtlLi,/ V^UJU 

aissions, tlie Court is now called upon to answer Question III. i 
he Resolution of the General Assembly of October 22nd, 1949, whic 
eads as follows: 


[Here follows the Court's reasoning by which it reached its conclusion 

Consequently, Question III must be answered in the negative. . 
3 therefore not necessary for the Court to consider Question I\ 
diich requires an answer only in the event of an affirmative answ< 

0 the preceding Question. 

For these reasons, 

The Court is or opinion, 

by eleven votes to two, 

that, if one party fails to appoint a representative to a Treat 
Commission under the Peace Treaties with Bulgaria, Hungar 
nd Romania where that party is obligated to appoint a represeni 
tive to the Treaty Commission, the Secretary-General of the Unite 
Nations is not authorized to appoint the third member of the Con 
aission upon the request of the other party to a dispute. 

Done in French and English, the French text being authoritative 
t the Peace Palace, The Hague, this eighteenth day of July, on 
housand nine hundred and fifty, in two copies, one of which wi 
>e placed in the archives of the Court and the other transmitted to th 
•ecretary-General of the United Nations. 

Basdevant, 

President. 

E. Hambro, 
Registrar. 

Judge Krylov, while joining in the conclusions of the opinio 
nd the general line of argument, declares that he is unable to concu 

1 the reasons dealing with the problem of international respoi 
Ability which, in his opinion, goes beyond the scope of the reques 
3r opinion. 

Judges Read and Azevedo, declaring that they are unable t 
oncur in the Opinion of the Court, have availed themselves of th 
Lght conferred on them by Article 57 of the Statute 1 and appended 
3 the Opinion statements of their dissenting opinion. 2 

J. B. 
E. H. 


1 A Decade of American Foreign Policy, p. 150. 

2 International Court of Justice Reports, 1950 , pp. 231-254. 
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7. RESOLUTION 385 (V) OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
ASSEMBLY, NOVEMBER 3, 1950 1 

The General Assembly , 

Considering that one of the purposes of the United I s 
achieve international co-operation in promoting and 
respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms for 
distinction as to race, sex, language or religion, 

Having regard to General Assembly resolutions 272 (1 
(IV) 2 concerning the question of the observance in Bulgai 
and Romania of human rights and fundamental freedom 
decision in the latter resolution to submit certain ques 
International Court of Justice for an advisory opinion, 

1. Takes note of the advisory opinions delivered b] 
national Court of Justice on 30 March 1950 3 4 and 18 July 
effect that: 

(a) The diplomatic exchanges between Bulgaria, H 
Romania on the one hand, and certain Allied and Associ 
signatories to the Treaties of Peace on the other, 5 coi 
implementation of article 2 of the Treaties with Bulgaria a 
and article 3 of the Treaty with Romania, disclose dis] 
provisions for the settlement of disputes contained in arti 
Treaty of Peace with Bulgaria, article 40 of the Treaty o 
Hungary, and article 38 of the Treaty of Peace with Ro 

(b) The Governments of Bulgaria, Hungary and I 
obligated to carry out the provisions of those articles of 
of Peace which relate to the settlement of disputes, i) 
provisions for the appointment of their representatives t< 
Commissions; 

(c) If one party fails to appoint a representative to a r . 
mission under the Treaties of Peace with Bulgaria, H 
Romania where that party is obligated to appoint a repr< 
the Treaty Commission, the Secretary-General of the Un 


1 General Assembly, Official Records , Fifth Session, Suppleme : 
1775), p. 16. See also statement of Oct. 2, 1950, by Ambassador C 
ment of State Bulletin, Oct. 23, 1950, p. 666. 

2 A Decade of American Foreign Policy . pp. 1170-1171 and 1173- 

3 Supra, doc. 4. 

4 Supra. 

6 See the U.S. notes of Mar. 29, 1949, to Bulgaria, Hungary, 
(A Decade of American Foreign Policy, pp. 1159-1165); the Hun 
Apr. 8, 1949, to the United States (ibid., pp. 1167-1169); the Rui 
Apr. 18, 1949, to the United States (ibid., pp. 1169-1170); the Bu 
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3 not authorized to appoint the third member of the Commissio 
Lpon the request of the other party to a dispute; 

2. Condemns the wilful refusal of the Governments of Bulgarii 
lungary and Romania to fulfil their obligation under the provisioi 
i the Treaties of Peace to appoint representatives to the Treat 
Commissions, which obligation has been confirmed by the Inte: 
Lational Court of Justice; 

3. Is of the opinion that the conduct of the Governments of Bu 
;aria, Hungary and Romania in this matter is such as to indicate thi 
hey are aware of breaches being committed of those articles of tt 
Creaties of Peace under which they are obligated to secure the enjo] 
aent of human rights and fundamental freedoms in their countrie! 
nd that they are callously indifferent to the sentiments of the worl 
ommunity; 

4. Notes with anxiety the continuance of serious accusations o 
hese matters against the Governments of Bulgaria, Hungary an 
lomania, and that the three Governments have made no satisfactor 
efutation of these accusations; 

5. Invites Members of the United Nations, and in particular thus 
/hich are parties to the Treaties of Peace with Bulgaria, Hungar 
nd Romania, to submit to the Secretary-General all evidence whic 
hey now hold or which may become available in future in relation t 
his question ; 

6. Likewise invites the Secretary-General to notify the Members < 
he United Nations of any information he may receive in connexio 
rith this question. 


. NOTE FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO THE Rt 
MANIAN CHARGE D’AFFAIRES AT WASHINGTON, 1 MARC] 
18, 1952 2 

The Secretary of State presents his compliments to the Charg6 d'A 
aires ad interim of the Rumanian People’s Republic and transmits her< 
fith, for the information of the Rumanian Government, three copie 
i Department of State publication No. 4376 entitled “Evidence < 
Violations of Human Rights Provisions of the Treaties of Peace b 
lumania, Bulgaria and Hungary, submitted by the United State 
government 3 to the Secretary General of the United Nations pui 
uant to the resolution of the General Assembly of November < 
950, 4 Volume I, Violations by the Rumanian Government, Freedon 

if TTiYnrPSRirm a/nrl nf Pt*ars and Publication ” tno-pthcr with thrf 
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submitted by the United States Government to the Secre 
of the United Nations on November 16, 1951, and the s 
being submitted presently. 

The Secretary of State takes this occasion to note 1 
manian Government has referred to the contents of Volum 
its submission to the Secretary General of the United N 
collection of lies and falsifications.” Such references w 
the Rumanian Government in a declaration in its contrc 
December 6, 1951. 

This declaration the Rumanian Government repeated 
distributed by it during the meeting of the last General 
the United Nations in Paris, entitled^ “The Aggressiv< 
Machinations of American Imperialism Against th< 
People’s Republic.” 

The attention of the Rumanian Government is callei 
that of the eighty-nine exhibits, with sub-exhibits, con 
evidence offered by the United States Government tc 
charges that the Rumanian Government has violated the 
the Treaty of Peace by which the Rumanian Governme 
to secure the enjoyment of freedom of expression and free 
and publication in Rumania, sixty-five, including sub- 
reproduced in the supplement in facsimile of the o 
These sixty-five include articles or statements by Soviel 
authorities (four exhibits), quotations from the Rumani 
tion (three exhibits), quotations from the official Euma: 
ment press or Rumanian newspapers appearing durin 
when the press has been under the Rumanian Governn 
(six exhibits), and official legislation and decrees of tl 
Government as published in the official gazette, “Moni 
or “Buletinul Oficial,” and similar government publicati 
exhibits). Since these sixty-five exhibits, including 
have been in documents believed to be official, the Ruma 
ment is invited to specify which, if any, of these exhib 
fall in the category of “lies and falsifications” and to sj 
the respects in which the “lie” or “falsification” is compri 

The remaining exhibits offered by the United States G 
evidence in Volume I consist, for the most part, of certaii 
declarations sworn to before persons authorized to adn 
in various countries. These include forty documen 
sub-exhibits. If the remarks of the Rumanian Gove 
intended to apply to these latter exhibits, the Rumanian 
is invited to specify which of them it believes fall into 
of “lies and falsifications,” giving again the respects in w] 
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rihile not charging that the signatures of affiants have been forged c 
alsified or that the affiants have wilfully lied, differs with respe< 
o the facts to which the affiants have testified, the attention of tt 
Rumanian Government is called to the introductory statement of tt 
Jnited States Government in Volume I as follows (page vi) : 

The Rumanian Government is invited to offer in any appropriate way sue 
vidence — in the legal sense — as it may have in rebuttal and to submit th; 
vidence to further objective verification. 

The United States Government has looked in vain in the public 
ions of the Rumanian Government on this subject to which referen* 
tas been made above for the submission of any evidence in any leg 
ense; it has instead found unsupported conclusions, unresponsh 
i,nd irrelevant assertions, always without factual proof, and statemen 
vhich, insofar as they might be relevant, the United States would 1 
>repared to demonstrate, in any appropriate forum governed by rub 
>f legal procedure, to be false. 

It is clear to the United States, as it must be to objective pcrsoi 
camming these documents, that the failure of the Rumanian G(r 
arnment to meet the issues of fact and of law in this matter, couple 
vith that Government's evasion of its established legal duty to subm 
hese issues for trial by the Commission provided in the Treat 
>f Peace, or by any other judicial body, constitute an unquestion ab 
Ldmission by the Rumanian Government that the charges nuu 
>y the United States against that Government were correct, thj 
he evidence submitted by the United States amply sustains its charge 
igainst the Rumanian Government and that, therefore, the Rumania 
Government stands convicted in accordance with the normal leg 
•ules obtaining in civilized countries of violating the Treaty of Pea< 
>y wilfully and systematically denying to its citizens and ofchi 
persons in its jurisdiction the enjoyment of elemental human righ 
tnd fundamental freedoms which the Rumanian Government pledge< 

The Secretary of State takes this occasion to repeat what he sa: 
n submitting Volume I to the Secretary-General of the Unite 
Nations: 

From its past performance one may expect the Rumanian Government — ai 

he other accused governments to say, always in general terms, that the ch&rg 

io which this first installment of evidence relates have not been proved and th; 
ts persecutions have been directed solely to the suppression of Nazism and Fa 
dsm and to make other self-serving statements of sweeping generality. Tt 
vill not do. Verifiable facts are called for from the accused, not mere conclusio: 
lor name calling. The truth is that, since the charges and the evidence in suppo 
hereof relate to facts localized in the territory of Rumania, their truth or falsi 

n thp p.vfinfc nf Hi sniif.fi mav boat, bp dpfprminfid hv inmiirifis mn +Tia snrvf ■ 


tions by joining in the establishment of commissions must be tak< 
substantial part out of the suspicion that such a tribunal would £ 
a way to obtain evidence which these governments prefer to conces 
In submitting its material, the United States Government is guidec 
meaning of the word “evidence” used in the General Assembly res 
is, as denoting testimony which is logically probative of issues of i 
charges made and the replies thereto, and which is acceptable for 
under standards for the conduct of judicial proceedings generally 
civilized countries. 1 


Travel of American Citizens in Iron Curtain i 


9. STATEMENT BY THE DEPARTMENT OF S 
MAY 1, 1952 2 

The Department of State announced today that it 
additional steps to warn American citizens of the risks 
Iron Curtain countries by stamping all passports not vali 
in those countries unless specifically endorsed by the ] 
of State for such travel. 

In making this announcement, the Department empl 
this procedure in no way forbids American travel to 1 
It contemplates that American citizens will consult the ] 
or the Consulates abroad to ascertain the dangers of 1 
countries where acceptable standards of protection do 
and that, if no objection is perceived, the travel may be 

All new passports will be stamped as follows: 

THIS PASSPORT IS NOT VALID FOR TRAVEL TO ALBANIA 

CHINA, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, HUNGARY, POLAND, HUMAN 

UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS UNLESS S 

ENDORSED UNDER AUTHORITY OF THE DEPARTMENT O: 

BEING VALID FOR SUCH TRAVEL 

All outstanding passports, which are equally subject to 
tion, will be so endorsed as occasion permits. 


1 The word “Government” in the second paragraph of this quota 
appear in the original document. 

2 Department of State press release 341; the text in Departm 
Bulletin , May 12, 1952, p. 736, reads on May 1 instead of today in the 
See also statements of Feb. 27, 1950, regarding travel in Bulgaria 
( ibid Mar* 13, 1950, p* 399); May 1, 1951, regarding travel in H 
May 14, 1951, p. 770); and June 2, 1951, regarding travel in C; 
(ibid., June 11, 1951, p. 932). 
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10. STATEMENT BY THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
OCTOBER 31, 1955 1 

The Secretary of State announced today in Geneva that Unite 
States passports will henceforth not require special validation fc 
ravel to the following countries in the European Soviet bloc : Czecl 
Slovakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, and the Union of Sovi< 
Socialist Republics. Instead of the previous endorsement necessita 
ng special validation for travel in those areas passports will now carr 
he following stamp: 

“This passport is not valid for travel to the following ares 
under control of authorities with which the United States does nc 
have diplomatic relations: Albania, Bulgaria, and those portior 
of China, Korea and Viet-Nam under Communist control.” 


3. ALBANIA 


11. STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
NOVEMBER 27, 1954 2 

November 28 marks the anniversary of the two historic event 
aost cherished by the Albanian people: the first proclamation c 
Hbanian independence in 1443 and the reemergence of Albania a 
in independent nation in 1912. 

The traditional friendship of the United States for the people c 
Albania has sprung from a natural American sympathy with Albania 
aspirations for liberty. Since World War I, this sympathy has e? 
>ressed itself in important actions of support by the United State 
or the sovereign independence of the Albanian nation and for tb 
welfare of its people. Whenever contacts between Americans an 
Ubanians occur, we are reminded that the Albanian people retai 
i» keen appreciation of past evidences of U. S. interest and that, i 
onsequence, a special bond of understanding between the peoples c 
he two countries has been firmly established. 

The present sufferings of the Albanian people under Communis 
oppression and their strong desire to be rid of this alien yoke ai 
natters of deep concern to the United States. The American Go\ 
rnment and people recognize the right of the Albanian people to 


the United States has noted with satisfaction declarations 
spokesmen of the neighboring countries in support of a fre 
pendent Albania. Americans look forward to the ultima 
tion by Albania of its rightful place in the community 
and the U. S. Government will not cease its advocacy o 


C. BALTIC STATES 


12. AIDE-MEMOIRE FROM THE SECRETARY OF i 
THE MINISTER OF LITHUANIA, 1 THE CHARGE D’ 
OF LATVIA, 2 AND THE ACTING CONSUL GENER 
TONIA IN CHARGE OF LEGATION, 3 4 5 AUGUST 9, : 

With reference to the aide-memoire of July 27, 1950/ 
presented to the Department of State by the Honorable t 
of Lithuania, the Charge d* Affaires of Latvia, and the Ac 
General of Estonia in charge of legation and in confirms 
conversation of that date, the Secretary of State informs 
named representatives of the Baltic States as follows: 

The Department of State is pleased to receive the ei 
appreciation tendered by the representatives of Estonia, ’ 
Lithuania on behalf of their respective countries for 
followed by the United States Government toward the Bi 
The Department is also pleased to note the approval ei 
the representatives of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania oJ 
followed by the United States and the United Nations y 
to the recent developments in Korea. As is well known, tl 
conform with the traditional views of the United States ( 
concerning the rights of all peoples to self-determination a 
from aggression. 

The request of the representatives of the Baltic Stat 
United States support consideration by the United Nati 
genocidal mass deportations and of the appalling situation 
in the Baltic States” will be brought to the attention of 
mentis representatives who are directly concerned w 
Nations affairs. 


1 Povilas Zadeikis. 

2 Jules Feldmans. 

3 Johannes Kaiv. 

4 Department of State Bulletin , Aug. 28 } 1950, p. 334. 

5 Not printed. 
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THE HOUSE COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE AND STUD 
THE SEIZURE AND FORCED INCORPORATION OF LITE! 
ANIA, LATVIA, AND ESTONIA BY THE UNION OF SOVIE 
SOCIALIST REPUBLICS AND THE TREATMENT OF SAL 
BALTIC PEOPLES, NOVEMBER 30, 1053 1 

Chairman Kersten and Members of the Committee, I apprecial 
Laving this opportunity to talk to you of the Baltic republics ( 
Sstonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. I shall speak of their past, the: 
►resent, and their future. Each of these phases is full of meaning. 

The Baltic peoples proclaimed their independence of Russia i 
918. In 1920, Soviet Russia made peace treaties with them. 2 B 
hese treaties Soviet Russia recognized, without reservation, the ind< 
►endence and sovereignty of the Baltic States. It declared in thes 
reaties that it voluntarily and forever renounced all sovereign righi 
>ver the Baltic peoples and the territories of the Baltic States. 

On July 28, 1922, the United States extended diplomatic recogn 
ion to the Baltic governments. 3 We did so in application of oi 
raditional concepts. 

Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania had shown, by four years of existenc 
,s independent states, that their independence had a solid reality 
Fhey had successfully maintained internal stability, both political an 
conomic. They had conducted themselves internationally in accorc 
nee with good practice. Therefore, they were entitled to our reco< 
dtion. Indeed, their independence fulfilled the kind of hope for a 
►eoples which our Nation had entertained since its own beginning. 

For two decades the Baltic republics showed the good fruits < 
reedom. Their creative accomplishments were impressive. The 
latural resources were meager. But the peoples were skilled in agr 
ulture and by their hard work they achieved a good measure of ec< 
lomic well-being. National arts and crafts flourished. They estal 
Lshed a high standard of social justice and won worldwide respect i 
ixemplary members of the family of nations. Their spiritual an 
noral strength, their love of liberty, their energy, and their sel 
Liscipline showed that they possessed those qualities which, more tha 
nere numbers, area, or wealth, make for national worth. 

The Baltic republics, during this period, gave the whole world a 
►ver-needed demonstration of the creative power of self-discipline 
reedom. 

The present dark period began in 1939. It was begun by tl 


1 Department of State Bulletin , Dec. 14, 1953, pp. 818-819. 

2 Treaty of Feb. 2, 1920, with Estonia (League of Nations Treaty Series, vc 
Q, pp. 29-71); treaty of Aug. 11, 1920, with Latvia {ibid., vol. II, pp. 195-231 
reaty of July 12, 1920, with Lithuania {ibid., pp. 105-147; . 

3 Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1922, vol. I 
>p. 873-874. 


of mutual assistance 1 upon these Baltic countries. 

The Soviet Minister of Foreign Affairs carefully expi 
cent and protective nature of these pacts in a major ad< 
31, 1939. 2 I quote his words: 

The Soviet Union has concluded pacts of mutual assistam 
Latvia, and Lithuania which are of major political importance, 
•character of these mutual assistance pacts in no way implies a: 
the part of the Soviet Union in the affairs of Esthonia, Latvia 
some foreign newspapers are trying to make out. On the c 
pacts of mutual assistance strictly stipulate the inviolability < 
of the signatory states and the principle of non-interference i 
fairs. ... We declare that all the nonsensical talk about the S 
Baltic countries is only to the interest of our common enemi< 
Soviet provocateurs. 

Scarcely had these passionate and authoritative woi 
when the “Sovietization” began. The concluding acts 
eight months later when the Soviet Union marched 
into the Baltic territories, set up puppet governments, s 
to apply for admission into the Soviet Union, an adn 
graciously granted. The “nonsensical talk” of "the “ 
pers” had come true. 

The free nations of the world were shocked by this a, 
United States promptly made its position known. Or 
our Government described and denounced the “de 
whereunder the political independence and territorial 
three small Baltic republics — Estonia, Latvia, and I 
to be deliberately annihilated by one of their 
neighbors.” 3 

The “devious processes” still went on until toda 
independent nations, representing much of the human 
“Sovietized.” 

Today the Soviet leaders still ask the free people 
rely on Soviet mutual security pacts. We should kn 
when the Soviet rulers use the word “security” they 
tunity for the Soviet Union to secure new victims. 

What of the future ? First of all, let us never lose 
is a future. 

I recall some of the earliest history recorded in the 1 
Testament. The nations there mentioned are such a 
Egypt, and Lebanon. How many times have these ] 
thousands of years ago been submerged, to rise again 


1 Pact of Sept. 28, 1939, with Estonia (League of Nations 
198, pp. 223-229) ; pact of Oct. 5, 1939, with Latvia (ibid., 
pact of Oct. 10, 1939, with Lithuania (Department of State 
1939, pp. 705-707). 

2 Soviet Peace Policy: Four Speeches by V. Molotov (London, 

3 Department of State Bulletin , July 27, 1940, p. 48. 


The Baltic peoples, in the face of every imposition, retain the: 
nil to be free and maintain their steadfast opposition to Soviet despoi 
3m. Terrorism has been prolonged now for thirteen years. Many c 
heir courageous and noble representatives have been executed, d< 
iorted, or driven into exile. But their martyrdom keeps patriotisi 
live. 

The United States, for its part, maintains the diplomatic recognitio 
rhich it extended in 1922 to the three Baltic nations. We continu 
o deal with those diplomatic and consular representatives of th 
ialtic countries who served the last independent governments of thes 
tates. 

Some may say that it is unrealistic and impractical not to recognk 
he enforced “incorporation” of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania int 
he Soviet Union. We believe, however, that a despotism of the pres 
nt Soviet type cannot indefinitely perpetuate its rule over hundred 
if millions of people who love God, who love their country, and wh 
Lave a sense of personal dignity. 

The Soviet system, which seeks to expunge the distinctive charac 
eristics of nation, creed, and individuality must itself change or b 
loomed ultimately to collapse. The time of collapse depends large! 
>n whether the peoples who remain free produce spiritual, intellectual 
nd material richness and a faith which can penetrate any iro 
urtain. The captive peoples should know that they are not foi 
;otten, that we are not reconciled to their fate, and, above all, that w 
re not prepared to seek illusory safety for ourselves by a bargain wit 
heir masters which would confirm their captivity. 

These are our purposes. We have not forgotten the Atlanti 
Charter 1 and its proclamation of “the right of all peoples to choos 
he form of government under which they will live.” We still shar 
he wish expressed in that Charter, “to see sovereign rights and seli 
;overnment restored to those who have been forcibly deprived c 
hem.” 

This is an hour when it is particularly important that our Nation* 
Ledication to these principles should be made manifest. We approac 
. possible meeting with the representatives of the Soviet Union, 
an assure you that we welcome opportunities to settle specific dispute 
►etween us; to end the race in armament, particularly atomic arma 
aent; and to reduce the risks of war. 

But let me also assure you of this. We do not look on the conferenc 
able as a place where we surrender our principles, but rather as a plac 
or making our principles prevail. That is our resolve, a resolv 
irhich I am confident is backed by the Congress and by the America: 
►eople. 

1 Anglo-American Declaration of Aug. 14, 1941; A Decade of American Foreig 
y olicy , pp. 1-2. 
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14. REMARKS BY THE SECRETARY OF STAT 
LATVIAN CHARGE D’AFFAIRES AT WASHING 

24, 1954 2 

I have received from your hands the letters of April 
which Mr. Charles Zarine, Minister of Latvia in Londo 
-of the special emergency power of the last independent 
of the Republic of Latvia, presents you to me as Charge 
Latvia in the United States. You come in succession to 
Jules Feldmans whose distinguished and devoted servi 
senting his country to the United States were cut short by 
-death last year. 

In accepting you as Chief of the Latvian Mission in V 
the capacity of Charge d J Affaires, this Government reaffb 
hearted support for the Republic of Latvia and for tl 
of the principle, expressed in the Atlantic Charter, that so 
and self-government shall be restored to those who have 
deprived of them. 

I am confident that in carrying on the work to which y 
sors gave themselves unsparingly in defense of the ca 
Latvia, you will enjoy, as they did, the dedicated suppoi 
everywhere. I am happy to welcome you to this countr 
you every success in undertaking your duties here, 
assured that my associates in the Department and I v 
ready to help you in every way we can. 

I would ask you to thank Minister Zarine for his expr< 
wishes, which are warmly reciprocated, on behalf of the L 
and himself for the welfare and prosperity of the United ! 


15. STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF $ 
FEBRUARY 15, 1955 3 

The peoples of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia will < 
this year the 37th anniversary of the declaration of 1 
independence. On this occasion I would like to expres: 
deepest sympathy and warmest friendship of the Arm 
Despite the efforts of Soviet rulers to hide the nature 
ministration in the Baltic States, the plight of the Ba 
much in our thoughts. 

There are many signs that the Baltic peoples haw 
resisted the devices of Soviet terror and propaganda 
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Through our contributions to the material and spiritual s 
of the free world, we seek to create conditions under which t] 
of the Baltic peoples to resume their place in the community 
nations will be universally respected. We are convinced 
world community in which the Baltic peoples are free to choo 
own form of government and their own political and econo 
stitutions is likely to be one which will assure peace, with jus 
all nations, large and small. 


Z>. BULGARIA 


16. SEVERANCE OF DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS: Note Fr 
American Legation at Sofia to the Bulgarian Foreign M 
February 20, 1950 1 

The Legation of the United States of America presents its 
ments to the Minister for Foreign Affairs of the People’s R 
of Bulgaria and has the honor to refer to the Legation’s ; 
January 20, 1950, 2 in reply to the note delivered by the Br 
Legation in Washington to the Department of State on Janu 
1950, 3 requesting the recall from Bulgaria of the American M 
Mr. Donald R. Heath, as ‘persona non grata. 

As indicated in the statements of the Under Secretary o 
James E. Webb to the Bulgarian Charg6 d’ Affaires ad int< 
Washington on December 12, 1949, 4 the United States Gove 
took a most serious view of the Bulgarian Government’s c 
toward Minister Heath in connection with the trial of Traicho 
and others, in particular the charges against Mr. Heath, the 
of which the Bulgarian Government itself was in a position t( 
tain. The Under Secretary made it quite clear that these accus 
-coming as they did on top of a long series of intolerable rest: 
;and indignities to which the American Legation in Bulgaria h* 
subjected, inevitably affected relations between the two cc 
and compelled the United States Government to warn the Bu 
Government that it could not ignore such deliberate and unwai 
actions which were in complete disregard of normal practice 
conduct of international relations. 

The Bulgarian Government, however, persisted in its co 
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conduct. On January 19, 1950, it requested the immediate recal 
>f Minister Heath from Bulgaria on the grounds that, by allege< 
‘contacts” with Kostov and others, he had “allowed himself to tab 
iction not in line with his diplomatic functions” and thus had “show] 
ibrupt interference in the interior affairs of the People's Republic o 
Bulgaria concerning its sovereignty as well as its national security. 3 
Fhis action on the part of the Bulgarian Government, in puttinj 
forward wholly unfounded charges against the principal diplomati 
representative of the United States as the basis of a demand for hi 
recall, could be taken by the United States Government only a 
confirmation of the mounting evidence that the Bulgarian Govern 
ment was unwilling, in its relations with the United States, to observ 
accepted standards of international comity. 

The United States Government, in its note of January 20, 195C 
3 tated that unless the Bulgarian Government withdrew its note o 
January 19 and demonstrated its willingness to observe establishei 
international standards of conduct, the United States Governmen 
must conclude that the Bulgarian Government did not desire t 
maintain normal relations. Over a period of 4 weeks the Bulgaria: 
Government did not have the courtesy to reply. On Februar 
16, 1950, it was advised by the Department of State that th 
long delay had created a situation which could not continu 
indefinitely and was requested to reply immediately. No repl 
has been received. The conclusion is inescapable that the Bulgaria: 
Government is unwilling to modify the position it has taker 
that it is unwilling to treat American official representatives in Bui 
garia in accordance with the standards of established internatiom 
practice; and, consequently, that it is unwilling to maintain norm* 
diplomatic relations with the United States. 

Diplomatic relations between the United States and the postwa 
Government of Bulgaria, since their establishment in Septembe 
1947, 1 have not been on a basis which could be called friendly c 
cordial. Cordiality was scarcely to be expected when Bulgaria 
officials and the controlled press were constantly denouncing and ir 
suiting the United States, and when the Bulgarian Government wa 
violating its peace treaty 2 obligations, ignoring resolutions of th 
United Nations, and supporting armed action against Greece. It wa 
the hope of the United States Government, however, that relations 
f not cordial, at least might be correct. But the treatment accorde 
:o the American Legation in Sofia, including crippling restrictions o 
die entry and movement of American officials assigned to the Legatio 
tnd an unprincipled campaign of persecution against the Legation 
Bulgarian emnlovees. Iftft, nn drmhh that fhp Brilcmrism PnvArnmpT 
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vith the Bulgarian people, with whom ties of friendship have linke 
Lem in the past. 

The Government of the United States will continue to maintai 
ts feeling of friendship for the people of Bulgaria and to manifej 
n every appropriate way its deep interest in their welfare. Tt 
3-overnment of the United States, however, is reluctantly compelle 
u conclude that it is no longer possible, in view of the present attituc 
)f the Bulgarian Government, for the American Minister and h 
staff to remain in Bulgaria. They have received instructions t 
eave Bulgaria as soon as possible. At the same time, the Governmer 
>f the United States requests the recall of the Bulgarian diplomat: 
nission from the United States. 


17. RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN BULGARIA: Statement b 
the Department of State, October 20, 1952 1 

The Bulgarian Government has just staged (Sept. 29-Oct. c 
mother of its elaborate “trials” of religious leaders, designed, in th 
nstance, to destroy the last remnants of the Catholic Church in Bu 
*aria. As in the infamous trials of Bulgarian Protestant leaders i 
}he spring of 1949, the 40 Catholic leaders accused in this latest “trial 
vere charged with various vaguely defined anti-State activities, ii 
iuding, in the course of the proceedings, allegations that certain < 
jhe defendants had engaged in espionage as employees of “the Amer 
3ans” and had for this purpose been in touch with a U.S. Governmer 
Dfficial on duty with the former American Legation in Sofia. 

These charges are groundless and absurd. The same crude attemj 
:o accuse the U.S. Government and its official representatives i 
Bulgaria of being involved in clandestine efforts to overthrow tl 
Bulgarian Government has recurred in each of the many “trials” i 
vhich the Soviet satellite dictatorship in Bulgaria has sought to erad 
rate every form of opposition to its regime. 

Cynical disregard for the truth characterized the whole “trial. 
At the end, the court dutifully meted out the sentences — four defent 
mts, including one bishop to be shot, all but five of the rest sentence 
For periods ranging from 10 to 20 years. 

In a speech just prior to the trial, Bulgarian Minister of Interi< 
Georgi Tsankov revealed with crude brutality the atmosphere i 
which the trial was to be staged. “Let all [who oppose the Communii 
regime] know,” he said, “that the People’s Rule, through the orgai 
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tions of its solemn obligation to guarantee human right 
mental freedoms to its citizens, has by this new act prov 
justly its vicious tyranny deserves the condemnation 
everywhere. 


18. BULGARIAN SUGGESTION FOR RENEWAL 
MATIC RELATIONS: Statement by the Departing 
September 10, 1953 1 

The Department has noted with interest the recent 
the Bulgarian Prime Minister regarding the present lack 
relations between his government and the United State 
not serve any useful purpose to review at this time the t 
led to the suspension of relations in 1950. 2 The Depar 
like to take this opportunity, however, to reaffirm the s 
deep and abiding friendship which the American people 
ment have toward the people of Bulgaria. 


19. DESTRUCTION OF ISRAELI AIRCRAFT: No I 
United States Government to the Bulgarian Go verm 
mitted by the Swiss Charge d’Affaires at Sofia), Aug 

The United States Government protests emphatically 
brutal action of Bulgarian military personnel on July 
firing upon a commercial aircraft of the El A1 Israel A 
was lawfully engaged as an international carrier. This 5 
resulted in the destruction of the aircraft and the deat 
sonnel aboard, including several United States citizens, 
grave violation of accepted principles of internatiom 
Bulgarian Government has acknowledged responsibility fc 
The United States Government demands that the Bulga 
ment (1) take all appropriate measures to prevent a i 
incidents of this nature and inform the United States 
concerning these measures; (2) punish all persons respon 
incident; and (3) provide prompt and adequate compen 
United States Government for the families of the U 
citizens killed in this attack. 


1 Department of State Bulletin , Sept. 21, 1953, p. 375. 

2 See the U.S. note of Feb. 20, 1950. to the Bulgarian Gove: 
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!®. EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE EXECUTION OF NIKOL 

PETKOV: Statement by the Under Secretary of State, 1 Septembc 

22, 1955 2 

Eight years ago tomorrow Nikola Petkov, a great Bulgarian patrol 
vas hanged in Bulgaria. After a trial which made a mockery c 
ustice, he was judicially murdered on September 23, 1947, in orde 
hat communism in his country might triumph. 3 

Nikola Petkov was a courageous liberal and a valiant defender c 
lemocracy in his country. His countrymen will never forget th 
>oldness and selflessness with which he and his colleagues fough 
Communist injustice even after their cause seemed lost. That th 
Communist press in Bulgaria should finally have described his deat 
ls an “imperative state necessity” is striking evidence of the vigo 
>f his struggle. 

Although Nikola PetkoVs voice and pen have been silenced, hi 
pirit still lives. His devotion to the cause of justice and democrac; 
vill ever serve as inspiration to his countrymen and to all liberty 
oving people who look forward to the day when the captive people 
jan once again live in freedom under governments of their ow 
choosing. 


E. CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


SI. CLOSING OF UNITED STATES INFORMATION SERVIC 
LIBRARIES AND THE CZECHOSLOVAK CONSULATE GEN 
ERAL AT CHICAGO: Note From the American Embassy 2 
Prague to the Czechoslovak Foreign Ministry, April 21, 1950 4 

The American Embassy presents its compliments to the Czechc 
lovak Ministry of Foreign Affairs and has the honor to refer to it 
lote dated April 19, 1950 5 demanding that the United States Ir 
ormation Service libraries of the Embassy in Praha and the Consulat 
General in Bratislava be closed immediately and that the Unite 
States press attache, Joseph C. Kolarek, be recalled. 

The United States Government considers the demand for the closin 
)f the United States Information Service libraries and the recall of th 
United States press attache as utterly unwarranted and based 0 
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activities to efforts to promote mutual understanding 
between the people of Czechoslovakia and the people 
States. Such activities have departed in no way from 
functions of diplomatic and consular establishments in t] 
information fields. 

The United States Government, therefore, strongly 
legations of the Czechoslovak Government made c 
directly that Mr. Kolarek, other American official repr 
Czechoslovak employees were engaged in any impropi 
the pursuit of their duties, Mr. Kolarek concerned hir 
his official functions relating to press, information, and 
and never acted in any way which might be regarde 
his diplomatic office. In view of the allegations of the 
authorities, the United States Government can only coi 
Czechoslovak Government does not adhere to the diploi 
normally observed by the community of nations. 

The methods employed by the Czechoslovak author 
a pretext for this provocative action will themselves refi 
before the judgment of world opinion. Thus, the sta 
Czechoslovak citizens, Ivan Elbl and Ruzena Soirni 
the United States Information Service library in Praha 
and cited by the Czechoslovak authorities only after th 
local employees of the library were arrested on April 6 
to police pressure for 36 hours prior to their resi 
Czechoslovak authorities also cited the declaration 
Eisner and Dagmar Kacerovska, two other Czechos 
formerly employed by the library, who were convicte 
and plotting against the Czechoslovak Republic in a 
and sentenced to 18 and 15 years of imprisomnen 
Such “confessions” as were obtained from these unfor 
of police action resulted only after they had been arre 
essed for approximately one month prior to the trial. 1 

The complete worthlessness of such charges as ar 
these statements is demonstrated by the facts set forth 
of the director of the United States Information Ser 
Praha, Miss Katherine Kosmak, a copy of which w 
the Embassy’s note of April 17 2 This affidavit mal 
clear how the Czechoslovak police tried to intimidat 
citizen in the official employ of the Embassy and exp 
relationship in the effort to build a propaganda case, 
whatsoever, against the United States Information S 
Embassy. This affidavit reveals the hollowness of 
and the improper conduct of the Czechoslovak po] 
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States Government does not accept this unusual conception of inte 
rational relations. The United States Information Service librari 
>f the Embassy in Praha and the Consulate General in Bratislar 
vere established in Czechoslovakia as in other countries as an integr 
component of the official representation of the United States. Sue 
cultural and information functions are carried on without speci 
igreement as a universal element in the diplomatic life of natioi 
today. 

The Czechoslovak Government never contested this princip 
mtil it felt obliged to seek excuses for its attempt, in accordance wit 
m emerging pattern of procedure among the Communist-dominatc 
iountries of Eastern Europe, to isolate the Czechoslovak people froi 
»he outer world. The United States and other countries can on] 
nfer that the present government by its demand to close the librarii 
•eveals its fear of the free exchange of information and the maint 
lance of free cultural contacts with other peoples. It is only tc 
evident that the present government is moved by fear to impos 
mrriers to the entry of truth from abroad and to the free inquiry < 
ninds at home. This obvious fear of truth is not in the traditio 
>f the Czechoslovak people, who have shown throughout the 
listory a stubborn aversion to attempts at thought control. Tl: 
Government and people of the United States are convinced that sue 
efforts of the Czechoslovak Government to repress freedom of thougl 
uid the desire for impartial information will never stand the test < 
ime in the modern world. 

It is, likewise, obvious that the Czechoslovak Government 
>rofessions in behalf of world peace and mutual understands 
between nations lack any meaning and constitute, on the contrary, 
ystematic campaign to mislead the public of Czechoslovakia an 
>ther countries. The United States Government is reluctantl 
ibliged to conclude that the Czechoslovak Government no long* 
ares whether it observes diplomatic principles and the conventio 
i courtesy in international life. 

The United States Government is obliged to comply with tb 
Ministry’s demand that it close its information libraries in Czechoslc 
akia and recall the press attach.6, Mr. Kolarek. The Czechoslova 
Government must, however, expect that its action cannot escap 
erious consequences affecting various aspects of the relations betwee 
he two governments. The attitude of the Czechoslovak authority 
ompels the United States Government to review the scope of activity 
f Czechoslovak establishments in the United States. Since th 
Czechoslovak Government has unjustifiably insisted on the curtai 
nent of the normal diplomatic and consular functions of the Unite 
•tates in Czechoslovakia it will understand the request made here 
rith, as an immediate result of that review, that it close its Consulat 
5-eneral in Chicago, Illinois, not later than May 1, 1950, 
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22. REDUCTION OF UNITED STATES REPRESE? 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND CLOSING OF CZEC 

CONSULATE GENERAL AT NEW YORK: No 

American Ambassador at Prague 1 to the Czechosh 

Minister, 1 2 May 27, 1950 3 

I am directed by my Government to state that it cai 
conforming to the generally accepted principles and 
international comity that a receiving state shall attem 
and unilaterally to determine the composition of tl 
missions of a state with which it maintains relations. 1 
Government has previously rejected, and rejects on 
allegations the Czechoslovak Government has put J 
pretext for the reduction of United States representath 
Slovakia. The United States Government, furthermore 
ing confidence in the good will and traditional feeli 
ship of the people of Czechoslovakia toward the United 
the efforts of the Czechoslovak Government to sever frie 
between the American and Czechoslovak people. 

In view, however, of the repeated provocations ai 
attacks against the United States and United States r( 
in Czechoslovakia during the past few weeks, it is c 
Czechoslovak Government has belied its stated intention 
peaceful relations among nations and has made clear 
longer interested in maintaining normal diplomatic relai 
United States. The United States Government th< 
reserving its rights and customary privileges, intends 
official representation to conform with conditions arbiti 
by the Ministry’s note under reference. 

In view of the forced reduction of its personnel in C 
and in recognition of the curtailed relations between the 
imposed by the Czechoslovak Government, the United S 
ment hereby announces its intention to close its Consub 
Bratislava and requests the Czechoslovak Government t 
two weeks its Consulate General, including the office of tl 
counselor, in New York. 

1 Ellis 0. Briggs. 

2 Viliam Siroky. 

3 Department of State Bulletin, June 12, 1950, pp. 974-975. 
note of May 23, 1950 (not printed) had requested the United Sta 
official personnel in Czechoslovakia to 12 persons. See also state] 
1950, by the Department of State; ibid., p. 974. 
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23. CZECHOSLOVAK CHARGES REGARDING BORDER VIC 
LATIONS AND RADIO BROADCASTS: Note From the America 

Embassy at Prague to the Czechoslovak Foreign Ministry, 3m 

19, 1951 1 

The American Embassy presents its compliments to the Czech( 
lovak Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and with reference to the Mir 
stay's note of May 21, 1951, 2 concerning the question of horde 
dotations, certain broadcasts in Czech and Slovak languages, an 
elated matters, has the honor, pursuant to instructions of the Unite 
States Government, to make the following reply : 

With respect to the charges of violations of the border betwee 
Czechoslovakia and the Federal Republic of Germany by Unite 
States military personnel, the Ministry's note states that on May * 
t,t 6 or 7 a. m., military personnel in two autos crossed the Czech< 
lovak frontier between frontier markers 22 and 23, drove aroun 
rontier barriers on both sides of the frontier, studied frontier install* 
ions, used field glasses and photographed certain objects. 

The Embassy informs the Ministry that the United States Goverr 
nent does not condone any violation of the Czechoslovak frontier b; 
nembers of its armed forces whether on the ground or in the air. 

An investigation of the incident referred to in the Ministry's not 
Las been made. The results of this investigation indicate that th 
Tossing of the Czechoslovak frontier by American military personm 
it the place indicated did in fact take place and that it was unir 
entional and inadvertent. The American military personnel i 
[uestion entered Czechoslovak territory to the maximum depth c 
>5 yards and remained there approximately 5 minutes. 

The report received by the Ministry is inaccurate in two respects 
Members of the American patrol, which numbered six men, took n 
>hotographs; furthermore, they drove around one road barrier bu 
tot two, as they stopped before reaching the second barrier. 

The explanation of this unwitting crossing of the Czechoslovak 
rontier appears to he that all members of the patrol, including th 
eader, were unfamiliar with this segment of the frontier and wer 
carrying out their first patrol in this area. Furthermore, there wa 
lo sign indicating the presence of the border which led the patrc 
eader to assume that the second barrier marked the internationa 
>oundary. He, as well as members of his patrol, failed to see th 
mpainted border stones in line with the first harrier. . No membe 
f this patrol realized he had been in Czechoslovakia until so informet 
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before passing the first barrier constituted a failure to 

judgment. 

The Embassy assures the Ministry that all possible si 
taken by the appropriate United States authorities tc 
recurrence of such an incident. 

As stated, the United States Government does not 
violation of the Czechoslovak frontier by members of its 
and by the same token will not tolerate the violation < 
States Zone of Germany by Czechoslovak personnel. I) 
tion the United States Government calls the attention o 
Slovak Government to two recent violations in which an 
of the Czechoslovak armed forces crossed the border, 
from approximately 0930 to 1000 hours six Czechoslovak 
illegally within the United States Zone of Germany at 
River east of Hof in the American area. Furthermore 
soldiers threatened a German national, Margarete Ra 
machine-pistol while within the United States Zone of G 

At approximately 0930 May 24 two Czechoslovak 
mounted from vehicles in Czechoslovakia, crossed the b« 
Regnitz River and penetrated into the territory of the 1 
Zone of Germany to the depth of approximately 35 
soldiers told Mrs. Rausch that she had been cutting gra 
Slovakia and must return with them. Despite her insis 
no time had she been in Czechoslovakia, one of the sold 
machine-pistol into her back and forced her to return ac 
to a place, likewise in Germany, where she had been wc 
more Czechoslovak soldiers joined the group and laugl 
told them they were all standing in Germany. Her h 
Rausch, came up and also told the soldiers they were 
During the course of this conversation a seventh Czechos 
presumably the one in command, remained in Czechoslo 
near one of the border markers and finally signalled to tl 
who thereupon left the United States Zone. 

The American military authorities were immediatel 
this violation of the United States Zone of Germany anc 
morning (May 24) undertook an investigation. The 
officer and a sergeant while standing at the spot in Ge: 
the Czechoslovak soldiers first intercepted Mrs. Rausch 
Czechoslovak soldiers partially concealed in the brush oi 
Slovak side of the border with their weapons aimed at tl 
American soldiers started towards the Rausch house, 
Slovak soldiers fired two shots, apparently not aimed at 
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ng three unarmed civilians and a member of the uniformed Czech 
lovak Security Police armed with a machine pistol, was observe 
crossing the border twice and penetrating the United States Zoi 
>ach time to a depth of 10 or 15 yards near Wies. The improvise 
oad used by the Czechoslovak personnel was clearly in the Unite 
States Zone. After the second unauthorized entry of the arme 
nember of the Security Police, he was apprehended by a patrol < 
he United States constabulary. He was returned to Czechoslova 
Luthorities at approximately 2330 on June 7. 

The United States Government considers these actions as entire] 
mcalled for and regards the first incident as particularly flagran 
rhe Ministry is requested to undertake a careful investigation t 
letermine who was responsible for these border violations and t 
nsure that the guilty person or persons be appropriately discipline; 
rhe Embassy expects the Ministry to show the same diligence i 
nforming it of the results of the investigation and in assuring it tin 
neasures to prevent recurrence have been taken, as was shown b 
Jnited States authorities in connection with the incident which is tt 
ubject of the first part of this note. 

As to radio broadcasts, the Czechoslovak Government asserts tin 
he United States Government utilizes broadcasting stations for acth 
ties hostile to Czechoslovakia and in so doing broadcasts false new 
Tid propaganda of incitement against Czechoslovakia and its peopL 
Although the Ministry may by this reference intend to make accusf 
ions against the Voice of America and Radio Free Europe as well s 
>urely commercial broadcasting stations, its statements on the sul 
ect appear to relate chiefly to Radio Free Europe. It should be mad 
lear at once that the Voice of America represents a radio broadcast-in 
organization of the United States Government while Radio Fre 
Curope was organized and is operated by a group of private citizen 
t is a division of a corporate body, the National Committee for aFrc 
Surope, which is incorporated in the State of New York. More tha 
.6 million American citizens are supporting Radio Free Europe 
ilms while the American people have a direct interest in the activity 
f Radio Free Europe, the United States Government does not. 

Since Radio Free Europe has established broadcasting stations i 
Germany the interest of the United States Government as an occupy 
ng power is involved but it is limited to matters concerning frequenc 
isage and observance by Radio Free Europe of any laws and regulf 
ions of the Allied High Commission that may be applicable. Radi 
ensorship does not exist in the territory of the Federal Republic c 
Jermany and freedom of speech prevails there as in the United State: 
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States Government does not attempt to censor the Ar 
or nonofficial radio transmissions either from the Uni 
the United States Zone of Germany. It is not, thereto 
desirable to exercise control over these organizations b 
the principle of freedom of information. 

Nothing in this policy violates any international ag 
cerning Germany, or any other international agreement 
United States Government is a party, or is contrary to 
of international law in connection with broadcasting ac 
United States Government, therefore, fails to find an 
for the charges of the Czechoslovak Government in thi 
On the contrary in observing the principle of freedom o 
the United States Government considers that it is faithi 
to principles generally recognized among nations. If 
slovak Government refers in this accusation to the use oi 
by Radio Free Europe allocated in accordance with the 
Plan ” 1 it should be noted that neither the United States 
nor the United States authorities in Germany were sign 
Copenhagen agreement and that it is in no way bindin 
It should also be noted that even some of the countries 
this agreement have deviated from its frequency assignn 

Objection is found by the Czechoslovak Government t 
ment by Radio Free Europe of those persons describee 
istry’s note as “traitors of the Czechoslovak people fr< 
of the mercenary Czechoslovak emigration.” These mer 
recognized by the world as political refugees simply desir 
democratic government. Moreover whom the Radio 
employs seems an irrelevant matter clearly not approp 
sideration by the Czechoslovak Government, as it is not ’ 
States Government. 

The Ministry’s note finally refers to a regulation of tl 
Finance of the Federal Republic of Germany dated Febri 
allegedly on the treatment of persons claiming to be 
Western occupation powers upon entering the territory < 
Republic of Germany. The United States Governmenl 
that any such notice had been officially promulgated b; 
Republic of Germany on a matter presumably directe 
to its own administrative officials and, before considering 
further, would be greatly interested in receiving a cop^ 
ment in the possession of the Czechoslovak authorities 
an explanation of how it was acquired and what mean 
slovak Government has established in Western Gerr 
gathering of such matter. 

1 See Annex to European Broadcasting Convention, signed , 
Sept. 15, 1948, printed by the General Secretary of the Interna 
munication Union, Bern, Switzerland, 1948. 
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!4. AIRPLANE INCIDENT OF JUNE 8, 1951: Note From tl 

American Ambassador at Prague 1 to the Czechoslovak Foreig 

Minister, 2 June 24, 1951 3 

I have the honor to refer to the Embassy's Note No. 651 of June 17 
,nd Your Excellency's reply of June 21 4 concerning the unintention: 
anding near Prague on June 8 of two United States jet planes, tl 
►ilots of which are still being detained by the Czechoslovak Goven 
cient. 

Your Excellency's reply takes the position that notwithstandir 
he unequivocal statements made by me during my conversation wit 
r ou on June 15 and confirmed by the Embassy's note of June 17, tl 
Czechoslovak authorities must examine “whether this really was 
raining mission and whether the Czechoslovak aerial border has trul 
►een violated unintentionally." Your communication indicates tin 
he investigation is still in progress, apparently seeking thereby 1 
ustify the continued detention of the two pilots. 

My Government directs me strongly to reiterate the request mac 
•rally on June 15 and repeated in the Embassy's note of June 17 tin 
he pilots in question be released without further delay. Your E: 
ellency is reminded that these two young men have already bee 
n the hands of the Czechoslovak authorities for 16 days, although a 
he information the pilots could possibly possess concerning the 
laving become lost on a training flight and their landing in Czech< 
lovakia must have been communicated by them to the authority 
luring the first few hours, if not during the first few minutes aft< 
heir emergency landing in this country on June 8. 

Your Excellency is further reminded that although during our coi 
r ersation on June 15 you declared the pilots are not prisoners, the 
Lave been and are still being held incommunicado, and efforts on tl 
►art of the Embassy to visit them and ascertain their personal welfai 
tave been unavailing. 

With respect to the statement in Your Excellency's note that tl 
Jnited States planes intentionally and systematically cross the Czechx 
lovak border, my Government declares that such charges are fab 
,nd furthermore an unintentional crossing of the border by lo: 
►lanes, as occurred on June 8, does not constitute, and would not be s 
onsidered by nations generally, “flagrant violation of the mo: 
undamental principles of international law prohibiting any flights < 
nilitary planes over the territory of another state without its expre: 
onsent." 

Furthermore, with reference to 116 alleged violations of Czech* 

1 Ir f fn in a on Aonro i-.n ~V mir TTypoII An OtT 
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therefore it is difficult for a proper investigation to be i 
appropriate authorities. I may mention that the Embi 
brought to the Ministry's attention the importance of spe 
support alleged violations. 

In view of the fact that it was not the intent of the ffi 
Czechoslovakia, the presence of guns and ammunition 
unintentional vis-a-vis Czechoslovakia as was the pres 
aircraft themselves. Loaded guns are frequently carrie< 
States military aircraft on operational training flights 
United States Zone as is common of air forces of all nations 
are over territory within their jurisdiction. The key ] 
matter after all is that the planes were lost and did n 
Czechoslovak frontier by intention. 

I must again remind the Ministry, as the Embassy did 
558, February 7, 1 that no reply was received to the 
Note No. 422, August 28, 1950, 2 requesting that inve 
made of a number of violations of the United States Zone 
by Czechoslovak aircraft. The aircraft guilty of these vie 
described in detail. Also, the requested assurances t 
instructions be issued to Czechoslovak aviators to p 
violations have not been received. Furthermore, the I 
been informed that such violations are continuing. 

The United States Government does not admit the rigi 
Slovakia to continue to detain the two pilots of the jet pi 
here unintentionally on June 8, the immediate release 
again requested. 


25. OATIS CASE: Statement by the Department < 
July 4, 1951 3 

The mock trial of the Associated Press representative 
William N. Oatis, has now been brought to a concl 
sentencing is but an epilogue to this ludicrous travest 
in which the victim was required to speak his prefabr: 
fession” as a part of a public spectacle exhibiting all the 

1 Not printed. 

2 Not printed. 

3 Department of State Bulletin , July 16, 1951, pp. 92-93. I 

arrested Apr. 23, 1951. On July 4, 1951, he was found guilty of 
sentenced to 10 years’ imprisonment, subject to reduction to 5 yeai 
havior. Three Czechoslovak employees of the Associated Press Bui 
were also sentenced to terms ranging from 16 to 20 years. For the i 
rials relating to the Oatis trial, see ibid.. Aug. 20, 1951, pp. 283-288. 
1951. nn 489-490. Rpa a.Ish II 140 Aim 9Q ion • ^ 


vhen Oatis was held incommunicado for 70 days between his arres 
md presentation in court. 

The proceedings revealed the flimsiest kind of alleged “evidence, 
wen more insubstantial than the Communists are accustomed t 
produce in trumped-up trials of this type. For example, the normi 
'outine requests of the Associated Press for news reports, open] 
transmitted by wire, were distorted into “espionage missions o 
xrders from centers in New York and London.” 

Such an attempted hoax on the intelligence of world opinion wi 
ool no one. While it had all the trappings of legal procedure, it wt 
n fact a kangaroo court staged before the ldieg lights of propagand* 
"ts purpose was purely intimidation and propaganda designed t 
strike at the United States press services and against the free pres 
>f the world. 

The “confession” of “espionage” was in truth but the admission c 
m American reporter that, in the high traditions of his professioi 
le was attempting under the most unfavorable conditions to repoi 
i true picture of conditions and events in Czechoslovakia as he sa^ 
hem. 

The Czechoslovak regime has clearly demonstrated that it considei 
egitimate and normal news gathering and reporting as “espionage. 
?ls the prosecutor publicly stated, Oatis was held to be a particular! 
langerous “espionage” agent because he insisted on obtaining accurah 
correct, and verified information. To do this is “a crime,” accordin 
-o the concepts of the present Czechoslovak authorities, who fin 
tny press activity except the transmission of official propaganda to b 
‘espionage.” The Czechoslovak Government thus rejects con; 
>letely the principle of freedom of information. It is presumed tha 
he press of the free world will so view this turning back of the clod 

The proceedings of this especially arranged spectacle also include 
l number of groundless accusations against the American Ambassadc 
md other members of the United States Embassy staff. These wer 
nvented as a part of the entire propaganda performance in attackin 
he United States. 

This action comes as a climax in the treatment of American citizen 
n Czechoslovakia. It has accordingly been necessary to recogniz 
hat it is no longer safe for American citizens to go to that countr 
md to prohibit private travel there until further notice. 1 

If further evidence were needed, the arrest, the detention fc 
nonths without access to friend, Embassy representative, or truste 
egal counsel, the forced “confession” to fabricated charges, th 
habby “conviction” of William N. Oatis shows that the presen 
egime in Czechoslovakia fears truth, hates liberty, and knows n 
ustice. 


1 See statement of June 2, 1951, by the Department of State; Department < 
state Bulletin , June 11, 1951, p. 932. 
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26. OATIS CASE: House Concurrent Resolution L 
Congress, 1st Session), August 23, 1951 1 

Whereas the arrest and conviction of William N. Oi 
spondent for the Associated Press in Prague, Czechoshr 
shocking violation of the fundamental human freedoms j 
in the United Nations Charter; and 

Whereas the treatment of William N. Oatis demonstrat< 
Czechoslovak Government has willfully repudiated the p 
free information which is so essential to peaceful coopei 
friendly relations among the people of the world; and 

Whereas the persecution by the Government of Czec 
of other American citizens is condemned and deplored by 
of the United States, and throughout the free world: Now, 
be it 

Resolved by the Rouse of Representatives (the Senate c< 
That the Congress of the United States expresses its pr 
dignation at the arrest, sham trial and unjust conviction 
N. Oatis; that the executive agencies of the Government be 
to take all possible action to bring about his release; an 
sense of this resolution be conveyed by the proper offic: 
Government to the United Nations and to the officials of ti 
slovakian Government. 

Be it further resolved , That it is the sense of the Congre 
commercial relations with Czechoslovakia should be i 
immediately, and should be resumed only if and when tl 
ment of Czechoslovakia restores to William N. Oatis his : 


27. CZECHOSLOVAK CHARGES REGARDING A] 
POLICY IN GERMANY: Note From the American E 
Prague to the Czechoslovak Foreign Ministry, Sept 
1951 2 

The American Embassy presents its compliments to tl 
Slovak Ministry of Foreign Affairs and has the honor tc 
instructions from its Government, to the Ministry's note o\ 
1951, 3 setting forth various charges about U.S. policy ir 
and the activities of the Sudeten population transferred to 
The Embassy emphatically rejects the allegation that 
Government is fostering militarism and irredentism in 

AVl f*Vl Cl T*rr GO Vi a xra rt r\ TIT Vi o farrar* in -Pa 4- « n /■! n. "XT' V\ n 


As indicated m the Embassy s statement of November 8, 1947 
-he objective of the U.S. authorities in Germany has been, and is, t 
>ring* about as soon as possible the assimilation of Germans trans 
erred from Czechoslovakia to the U.S. zone into the German econom 
md social structure as well as the identification of their interests wit 
hose of Germany. This purpose is, of course, being accomplishe 
n a democratic manner, permitting organizations among such person 
:eeking to protect or improve the welfare of members, and permittin 
ilso peaceful and orderly expression of views. 

The basic democratic principle of free expression of views includin 
hose not concurred in by others is apparently not understood by tb 
>resent Government of Czechoslovakia. Strict controls over freedor 
>f speech such as are imposed on the people of Czechoslovakia do no 
Lccord with democratic traditions on which the Federal Republic c 
3-ermany, as well as the Western occupying powers, is based. 

In pursuance of the policy of fostering the development of free an 
lemocratic institutions in Germany, the Occupation Statute of Apr: 
.0, 1949, 1 2 was enacted. Under this statute the U. S. authority 
lo longer exercise control over the establishment of organizations h 
he U.S. zone which engaged in political activity. The activitie 
>f such organizations are within the scope of the Constitution of th 
federal Republic of Germany, which became effective on May 22 
.949. 3 This constitution does not provide for controls by a sing] 
otalitarian party, such as once existed in Nazi Germany and no^ 
sxist in certain other countries. 

The Ministry has protested because Franz Bluecher, Vice Chancellc 
>f the Federal Republic of Germany, attended a meeting at Frankfoi 
m July 1, sponsored by the Union of East German Compatriots, an 
nade a statement described by the Ministry as “provocative.” 

The U.S. Government has found no evidence that Dr. Bluecher i: 
us statement manifested “aggressive designs” as alleged by th 
Ministry and regrets that his remarks were distorted in this fashioi 
)r. Bluecher spoke of the Charter of East German Compatriot 
adopted August 5, 1950, and took as his principal thesis the followin 
entence from the charter: “We, the expellees, renounce all thought 
>f revenge and retaliation and shall support with all our strength ever 
ndeavor directed towards the establishment of a United Europe i 
vhich nations may live in freedom from fear and force.” 

The U.S. Government fails to understand how a speech based o 
he concept of “a united Europe in which nations may live in freedoi 
rom fear and force” which appears to accord with the interests an 
Lopes of all European peoples, is considered “provocative” and “ag 
passive” by the Czechoslovak Government. 


1 Ibid ., p. 629. 

2 A Decade of American Foreign Policy , pp. 586-588. 

3 Germany, 1947-1949: The Story in Documents (Department of State publics 
ion 3556: 1950), pp. 283-305. 
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Steps are now being taken toward the ideal of such a u 
by various democratic Governments in Europe, including 
Republic of Germany. This development is encours 
U. S. Government as an important contribution to the sta 
and progress of Europe so that smaller nations can liv 
and freedom, without fear of attacks and impositions 
neighbors such as took place in Central Europe prior t< 
the last war, and again in Eastern Europe since 1945. 

The U.S. support of peaceful international cooperatio 
provides a striking contrast to the apparent intent of the ( 
Government as evidenced by the note under reference an 
By consistent distortion of facts, by attacking freedom 
and information both at home and abroad, by seekinj 
contact between the people of Czechoslovakia and oth< 
Europe whereby free international cooperation may be t 
Czechoslovak Government is contributing not to peac 
creased international tension. Such actions, in the " 
Government, are not in the interest of the people of Cz 
or of Europe as a whole. 

Despite the accusations of the Czechoslovak Govermr 
policy of the United States and its allies is aggressive 
sideration is being given to including German armed units 
defense forces, the reasons for the present strengthen 
European defenses is clear to all who objectively exan 
developments. At the close of the war the United Stat 
Western countries, looking forward to a peaceful future 
of bloodshed, effectively demobilized their forces. 

In contrast the Soviet Union alone maintained vast 
men under arms. At the same time that country em 
policy of breaking agreements designed to serve as 
future peace, initiated a policy of conquest and threaten 
peace further by arming satellite regimes, including tha 
in the Soviet zone of occupation in Germany. 

The free countries of Europe, in cooperation with the E 
had^ no recourse therefore but to take measures for comi 
While undertaking such a program, however, the concep 
Europe is not lost sight of but strengthened. The ( 
Government in abetting Soviet propaganda and tactic 
stand firmly opposed to efforts of free countries to 
freedom and working peacefully together. 
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28. TRAIN INCIDENT OF SEPTEMBER 11, 1951: Note From tl 

American Embassy at Prague to the Czechoslovak Foreig 

Ministry, October 1, 1951 1 

The American Embassy presents its compliments to the Czech< 
Slovak Ministry of Foreign Affairs and has the honor to acknowledg 
die Ministry’s note of September 20 2 with an enclosure concernin 
die unscheduled departure from Czechoslovakia for Germany o 
September II last of a train carrying approximately 100 persons, 
lumber of whom have since freely indicated their desire not to retur 
;o Czechoslovakia. In this connection the Ministry makes a numb* 
>f assertions, accusations, and complaints, as well as several request 
n regard to all of which the Embassy has been directed to reply o 
lehalf of the American Government as follows : 

The contents of the Ministry’s note, and of publicity simultaneous! 
emanating from official sources in Prague on the same subject, seei 
bunded on the notion that the train in question was seized by Czechc 
dovak “terrorists” and that this seizure was part of a conspirac 
nvolving these so-called terrorists and certain foreign agents. Tt 
Ministry implies that these conjoined forces are sinister, and the: 
imposes hostile and, furthermore, that their behavior has bee 
rritating to the Czechoslovak Government. The Ministry fur the 
mplies that the Czechoslovak Government would like to get its ban 
m the persons who ran off with their train. 

The Ministry’s note employs this fiction apparently with th 
)urpose to conceal, if possible, the fact that the direction and depa] 
iure of the train from Czechoslovakia was an unaided undertaking c 
certain citizens of that country who adopted this somewhat uncor 
rentional method of leaving the country and simultaneously indicate 
heir attitude. It is noted, moreover, that this explanation does nc 
conform with the original attempt to intimate that defective brake 
vere responsible for the entry of the train into Western Germany 
However much the Czechoslovak Government has chosen thus t 
explain the occurrence or attempt thereby to keep from the Czechc 
iovak people the actual circumstances of this departure, the Unite 
Hates cannot understand how the Czechoslovak authorities ca 
leriously attempt to use this fiction in a diplomatic note to a foreig; 
government. 

To declare that a foreign agency aided in the execution of thi 
enterprise is not only contrary to the facts but underestimates th 
ngenuity of the Czechoslovak citizens concerned, in which connectio: 
he Embassy has been authorized to make clear that the part playe 
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granting political asylum to all those asserting that tl 
desire to return to Czechoslovakia. 

According to such information as has come to the knov 
United States Government, recent departures from Czc 
have been effected among other means by such vehicles 
automobiles, and trucks, as well as considerable assorti 
planes and even a glider, whereof the train is merely th 
largest conveyance to be employed. In addition thei 
rather substantial exodus of Czechoslovak citizens proceec 
World opinion has not been accustomed to hold, as the I 
parently attempts to do, that such persons who have sou 
their country in order to obtain political asylum abroad are 
and “criminals. 33 Based on records of the United States 
in Germany, one quality which these Czechoslovak citi: 
to Western Germany have in common is the desire for hum 

The American Government accordingly rejects the as 
“grave crimes 33 were committed in an action involving tl 
from Czechoslovakia for political reasons, or that the act 
be considered to come within the purview of the extrac 
mentioned in the Ministry’s note. In this connection 
made to the United States position when the Czechoslo^ 
ment asked for the extradition as “criminals 33 and “terrori 
leaving Czechoslovakia for political reasons by three C 
transport planes which landed at Erding Field near Muni< 
24, 1950. 1 It was explained at that time that no basis i: 
for making or complying with such an extradition reque 
the Extradition Treaty of 1925 2 nor any other treat! 
in force between the United States and Czechoslovak C 
can be considered applicable to the question of return! 
United States Zone in Germany any of those now acc 
Czechoslovak Government. It may be noted that Artie 
Extradition Treaty specifically excludes its application 1 
or offense of a political character and recognizes the righl 
receiving an extradition request to decide whether a case 
cal character. The United States has never recognized, ; 
case with many other countries, any obligation to exti 
absence of a treaty. No basis therefore exists for the c 
Czechoslovak Government that the United States has 
any principles of international law or the stipulations c 
dition Treaty. 

The train in question had aboard approximately 100 f 
it reached Germany. Those who of their own free volitio] 
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States custody all appropriate facilities were provided for the 
-omfort and welfare. The Czechoslovak Government may care 
LOte how the United States authorities carried out this obligation ^ 
omity in comparison with the retention by Czechoslovak authoriti 
or 26 days of two Western jet pilots in the United States jet plan 
dio, on becoming lost and running out of fuel, were obliged to lar 
Lear Praha on June 8. 1 

The train itself, which has been in the custody of appropria 
mthorities, will be released at the frontier near Asch. It will not 1 
Lecessary for Czechoslovakia to send a delegation to Germany for th 
>urpose. It may be pointed out in this connection that the Minist) 
lid not proceed properly in attempting at the outset to obtain 
elease of the train by sending four representatives to the Unit( 
states Zone without official notification to the United States Goverj 
nent. 

Finally, note is taken of the statement in the communication und> 
acknowledgment to the effect that Czechoslovakia seeks to reserve tl 
assertion of a claim for “full compensation for damage caused to tl 
Czechoslovak state,” in reply to which the Embassy is directed i 
hserve that whenever Czechoslovakia may feel impelled further i 
promote this project, that the Government may expect to receive 
ounter-claim including various expense incurred by the America 
Government in connection with the train in Germany. 

As of probable interest to the appropriate Czechoslovak authoritie 
he Embassy encloses the original signed statement of seven passenge: 
n the train, six of whom were listed in Annex A of the Ministry’s noi 
s being “forcibly abducted . . . against their will and unlawful] 
.etained.” As the Ministry will observe, no assertion could be farth< 
rom the truth. 

Since the Czechoslovak Government has already published I 
ommunications of September 20 to the American Government, it 
equested that comparable publicity be given by the Czechosiova 
J-overnment to this communication. 


9. THE SLANSKY TKIAL: Statement by the Secretary of Stat< 
December 10, 1952 2 

The recent trial of Slansky 3 and others which concluded with th 
nposing of drastic sentences of death or life imprisonment for all c 
tie accused is another in the series of staged spectacles patterned o 
tie purge trials at Moscow during the 30’s. There is nothing new c 
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vho survive. We may expect it to recur in the Soviet empire whereve 
it is deemed necessary to teach the lessons of utter unquestionin 
dependence upon the Kremlin and unswerving and successful con 
pliance with its purposes. 

It is an elaborate pretense with innumerable false charges, force 
testimony, and induced confessions but its essence is a technique c 
totalitarian control. It is designed to terrorize satellite regimes, t 
punish them for shortcomings, to compel greater exertions, to produc 
scapegoats, and to provide a propaganda demonstration of th 
Kremlin’s favorite hates whether states, organizations, or individual 
of the free world. 

As to the anti-Israel, anti-Zionist and anti-Jewish aspects of th 
trial, occasion was taken to introduce numerous hostile allegation 
against the Zionist movement and the State of Israel. It is not yc 
clear what consequences this development may have for J ews generall 
in Czechoslovakia and in other satellite areas of Eastern Europe. 

The record of the proceedings presents an interesting review of a 
the deficiencies of the regime in Czechoslovakia since the Februar 
coup as adjudged by Moscow. That it was necessary to have th: 
trial is evidence of Moscow’s dissatisfaction with what the Communisl 
have done or failed to do in Czechoslovakia, especially with [the] pe] 
formance of that country in the economic sphere. 


30. AIRPLANE INCIDENT OF MARCH 12, 1954: Note From th 
American Embassy at Prague to the Czechoslovak Foreign Mir 
istry, March 24, 1954 1 

The competent American military authorities have made a detaile 
investigation of the incident alleged in the Ministry’s note 2 and hav 
found that two American aircraft on a routine training flight did i 
fact through error in navigation cross the Czechoslovak border a 
approximately the hour stated in the Ministry’s note and thus pern 
trated inadvertently into Czechoslovakia. Unaware of their erro: 
these aircraft were peacefully returning to their base when set upo 
without warning by Czechoslovak fighter aircraft who crossed int 
the territory of the German Federal Republic. 

The investigation established without any question that no warnin 
was given by the Czechoslovak aircraft before opening fire and despit 
this hostile act neither of the American aircraft ever fired upon c 
attempted to fire upon the Czechoslovak aircraft. Reports froi 
reliable witnesses and empty shell cases found within the territory ( 
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eet when the American aircraft were flying over the territory of tb 
merman Federal Republic. This penetration of the German horde 
>y the Czechoslovak MIG 15 fighter took place near the town c 
Valdmuenchen, longitude 49 degrees 23 minutes north and latitud 
.2 degrees 43 minutes east. 

The Embassy wishes to express its regrets for the unintentiom 
violation of the Czechoslovak territory by American aircraft hr 
nust at the same time protest against the unjustifiable hostile acl 
committed by Czechoslovak fighters against American aircraft. 

The Embassy wishes also to request that investigation be unde] 
;aken regarding both the unwarranted attack on American air era:) 
md the violation of the territory of the German Federal Republic b 
it least one Czechoslovak M.XG 15 fighter plane. The Embass 
vould appreciate being informed of the results of the investigation 8 
veil as disciplinary action taken against the guilty persons involvec 


11. CZECHOSLOVAK PROTEST REGARDING ARRIVAL O 
AMERICAN BALLOONS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Note Froi 
the American Embassy at Prague to the Czechoslovak Foreig 
Ministry, May 24, 1954 1 

The American Embassy presents its compliments to the Czechc 
Slovak Ministry of Foreign Affairs and has the honor, upon instru< 
;ions of the U. S. Government, to refer to the Ministry's note c 
May 5, 1954, 2 concerning the arrival of balloons in Czechoslovakia 
The U. S. Government is informed that the Crusade for Freedoi 
Committee has sent messages to the people of Czechoslovakia by tb 
vehicle of balloons. The Crusade for Freedom, an organization c 
private citizens, is supported by millions of Americans and expresse 
he aspirations of the American people for the freedom of all people* 
fhe messages, it has been learned, transmitted news items and dis 
mssed concrete goals in which the Czechoslovak people would b 
nterested. 

The operation was undertaken by this private organization an 
leither the U. S. Government nor the U. S. authorities in German 
were involved. The U. S. Government rejects the protest of tb 
Czechoslovak Government which is without foundation. 

As has been previous^ suggested, the United States holds firm! 
bo the view that there must exist unobstructed communication b< 
bween peoples if nations are to live in peace and freedom with on 
mother. When a government violates this nrinci'ple bv trying t 
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Slovak Government continues to deprive the Czechoslov 
the possibilities of free contact with other peoples, the fa 
of ideas and the free reception of uncensored news. 

It is understandable that the American people would g 
means as are available to maintain contact with the peopl 
Slovakia with whom they had formerly enjoyed free ass< 
with whom they share many common traditions and t 
American people take a profound interest in the welfar< 
of the people of Czechoslovakia. The leaflets borne tc 
vakia express the interest of the American public in seeing 
of the people there improved through the attainment o 
goals. Notwithstanding, the Czechoslovak Government 
these leaflets were subversive and inciting. It consequei 
that in the eyes of the present regime in Czechoslovak] 
of concrete steps to better the lot of the common man in i 
is subversive in nature. 

If the Czechoslovak Government desires that this fc 
munication between peoples not be utilized, it lies within 
remove the need for such media by opening the barrier t 
to the people .of Czechoslovakia. The United States i 
that free contact between peoples everywhere will contri 
to support world peace in which the Government of Cz< 
professes continuing interest. The U. S. Government wc 
basis for interfering with attempts by private American o 
to establish communication with the people of Czechoslo^ 
convey to them the interest of the American people h 


32. BORDER INCIDENT OF JULY 4, 1954: Note Fron 
can Embassy at Prague to the Czechoslovak Foreis 
July 7, 1954 1 


The Embassy of the United States of America present 
ments to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and has the he 
that United States authorities in Germany have reporl 
following members of United States armed forces are 
custody of Czechoslovak border authorities . . . [name 
of personnel ]. 2 These soldiers were proceeding innocer 
he border in the vicinity of Barnau on July 
by a Czechoslovak patrol at approximately 
'ovak border patrol in this area has already a< 


arms along t 
were seized 
The Czechosl 


that these American soldiers are in Czechoslovak custody 
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!3. AIRPLANE INCIDENT OF MARCH 10, 1953: Application b 
the United States to the International Court of Justice, March 22 
1955 1 


Sir: 

1. This is a written application, in accordance with the Statute 2 an 
Jules of the Court, submitted by the Government of the Unite 
States of America instituting proceedings against the Government c 
Czechoslovakia on account of certain wrongful acts committed b; 
dXG~type aircraft from Czechoslovakia within the United State 
one of occupation in Germany on March 10, 1953. 

The subj ect of the dispute and a succinct statement of the facts an 
;rounds upon which the claim of the Government of the Unite 
states of America is based are adequately set forth in a note delivere 
o the Czechoslovak Government on August 18, 1954. A copy c 
he note is attached to this application as an annex. 3 The Czechc 
lovak Government has failed, although the time therefor has Ion 
ince elapsed and although the United States Government has dul; 
irged the Czechoslovak Government to make reply, to respond t 
he United States Government’s note, but the Czechoslovak Goverr 
nent asserted its contentions in prior diplomatic correspondence o 
his subject, and the nature of those contentions is adverted to in th 
inn ex. 

2. The United States Government notes that the present disput 
concerns matters of the character specified in Article 36 (2) of th 
Statute of the Court, including subdivisions (a) through (d). A 
v ill be seen from the annex, the legal dispute of the United State 
government with the Czechoslovak Government involves, amon 
>ther questions of international law, the scope and application ( 
international obligations relating to the overflight of intruding militar 
lir craft, embodied in part in the Convention on International Civ 
Aviation, adopted December 7, 1944; 4 the duties of the groun 
controllers and pilots of intruding military aircraft with respect t 
nterception and identification by patrolling domestic aircraft in tl 
country of intrusion; the content and application in case of such ove: 
light of obligations to signal between patrolling and intruding aircraf 
the nature of the rights, prerogatives and powers of the United Stat< 
Government and the United States Air Force in the United Stat< 
zone of occupation in Germany with respect to the control of a 


1 Department of State Bulletin , Apr. 18, 1955, pp. 649-650. See also statemei 

[>f Apr. 5, 1955, by the Department of State (ibid., pp. 648-649); American not 
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United States Government would constitute breaches of 
obligation by the Czechoslovak Government; and the 
extent of the reparations to be made by the Czechoslovak 
to the United States Government for all these breaches. 

The United States Government, in filing this applical 
Court, submits to the Court's jurisdiction for the pur 
case. The Czechoslovak Government appears not to hi 
declaration with the Court thus far, although it was inv 
by the United States Government in the note annexed . 
Czechoslovak Government, however, is qualified to si 
jurisdiction of the Court in this matter and may upon n 
this application by the Registrar, in accordance with the 
Court, take the necessary steps to enable the Court’s juri 
both parties to the dispute to be confirmed. 

The United States Government thus founds the jurisd 
Court on the foregoing considerations and on Article J 
Statute. 

3. The claim of the Government of the United State 
is briefly that the Government of Czechoslovakia on Ms 
willfully and unlawfully caused MIG-type military air on 
the Czechoslovak-German border, and without any pre 
pursue and attack United States Air Force F-84-type a 
were engaged in peaceable routine patrol of the air spa< 
United States zone of Germany, destroying one F-84-1 
and causing physical injury to the pilot thereof, an Ameri 
as well as other damage specified in the annexed note. 
States Government claims that in the circumstances des 
annex these actions constituted serious violations of 
obligation on the part of the Czechoslovak Government 
breaches of international obligation the United States 
has demanded and demands monetary and other reparat 
Czechoslovak Government. 

At earlier stages of the diplomatic negotiations, whic 
be determined to have been exhausted, the Czechoslovak 
asserted an entirely contrary version of the facts, which 
in the annexed note. The United States Governmen 
pleadings herein, will more fully set forth such issues of 
issues of law in this dispute, for the purpose of hearing 
by the Court in accordance with the Statute and Ex 
request that the Court find that the Czechoslovak G( 
liable to the United States Government for the damage 
the Court award damages in favor of the United States 
against the Czechoslovak Government in the sum of 
with interest, and such other reparation and redress as tt 
deem to be fit and proper; and that the Court make all ot' 
orders and awards, including an award of costs, to < 
determinations. 
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4. The undersigned has been appointed by the Government of th 
United States of America as its agent for the purpose of this applicatio 
md all proceedings thereon. 

Very truly yours, 

Herman Phleger 
The Legal Adviser 
of the 

Department of State 

T he Registrar of the 

International Court of Justice, 

The Hague, Netherlands . 


F. Hungary 


14. VOGELER CASE: Note From the American Minister at Buda 

pest 1 to the Hungarian Foreign Minister, 2 February 1, 1950 3 

I have the honor to refer to the Hungarian Government's reply o 

fanuary 7, 1950, 4 to the note which I communicated to you unde 
late of January 3 5 concerning the case of Mr. Robert A. Vogeler. 

I am instructed by my Government to state that it regards th 
Lbove-mentioned reply of the Hungarian Government as wholly un 

atisfactory. The Hungarian Government cannot, in the view of m; 
government, avoid its international responsibilities and obligations h 
he Vogeler case by asserting this matter is entirely an internal affai 
>f Hungary. The United States Government considers that it ha 
very right to concern itself with the treatment of this American citi 
;en, who has been detained for over two months without access t< 
American Consular representatives or, so far as I am aware, to lega 
counsel. The United States Government will continue to concen 
tself with Mr. Vogeler's situation and until his release will hold th 
lungarian Government responsible in every particular as regard 
us well being. 

In an interview on January 19 the Deputy Prime Minister of Hun 
;ary informed me that, in spite of the repeated representations of th 
Jnited States Government, Mr. Vogeler would shortly be brought t< 
rial. The United States Government cannot accept such action a 
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justified, especially since the Hungarian Government ha; 
give me any explanation of the charges against Mr. Vog< 
refused all of my requests concerning an opportunity fc 
Consular Officers to see him. 

The Deputy Prime Minister further informed me that 
Mr. Vogeler would be public in order that the world mig] 
correctness of Hungarian justice and assured me that 1 
would have full opportunity to defend himself and mig 
many Hungarian lawyers as he desired. In the^ light of 
ances, I am directed by my government to invite your : 
the following: 

Without prejudice in any way to its continuing deim 
Vogeler’s prompt release and liberty to depart from Hungs 
reservation of rights respecting possible claims contained 
of December 20, 1949, 1 the United States Government 
right of Mr. Vogeler to the services of legal counsel rets 
behalf irrespective of the membership of such counsel i 
garian bar. In this connection, the United States ( 
requests that the Hungarian Government agree to the 
entry of a private American lawyer and such assistants 
require, whose purpose will he to consult at once with Mr. 
the Hungarian legal counsel retained on Mr. Vogeleris bi 
associate himself, together with his assistants, in the pr< 
Mr. Vogeleris defense. Arrangements are now being no 
retention of such an American lawyer, whose name will I 
cated promptly to the Hungarian Government. 

The United States Government insists that America 
Officers and the legal counsel retained on Mr. Vogeler 
afforded immediate and thereafter continuous access to 
with assurance of adequate opportunity to converse free] 
prepare his case, and inquire fully into all matters which 1 
Officers, his legal counsel, or Mr. Vogeler may consider ] 
discussion. The United States Government requests a! 
Hungarian Government give unqualified assurances th 
counsel serving Mr. Vogeler will be wholly free to rep 
client in a forthright manner and to conduct the latter's 
manner best calculated to serve his interests. Further, 
States Government requests that Mr. Vogeler's legal cou 
American Consular representatives observing the trials 
free access day by day to the verbatim record of the pr 
the court in this case. The United States Government 
assurance that representatives of the American Legation, 
otherwise, will be allowed to attend the trial and thi 


hat any such allegations, if they are to be made at the trial, and a 
xplanation of the grounds on which they are based, be communicate 
o me at once as a matter of right and courtesy, since such charge 
bviously affect the relations between our two countries. 

The Hungarian Government is requested to make a prompt repl 
a the above matters in order that its intentions may be clearl 
mderstood and full opportunity given to Mr. Vogelcr's counsel t 
►repare adequately for his defense and in order that the conduct ( 
he trial may correspond with the Deputy Prime Minister's assurance! 

Accept [etc .] 1 


15. RESTRICTIONS ON TRAVEL OF HUNGARIAN DIPLOMAT; 

IN THE UNITED STATES: Note From the Secretary of State t 

the Hungarian Minister at Washington, 2 January 29, 1951 3 

The Secretary of State presents his compliments to the Honorabl 
he Minister of the Hungarian People's Republic and has the hone 

0 inform him as follows: 

Effective immediately, members of the Hungarian diplomatic mis 
ion in the United States and Hungarian employees of that missioi 
,s well as the dependents of these persons, are prohibited from stayiu 
r traveling beyond a specified area except by express permissioi 
?he perimeter of the designated area is fixed at a distance of eightee 
niles from the White House, Washington, D. C. 

Permission to stay or travel outside the specified area shall t 
equested in advance through the Chief of Protocol, Department c 
itate, according to a prescribed form, of which a facsimile is enclosed 
>nd copies may be obtained from the Department upon reques 
travel beyond the designated area should not be undertaken prior t 
he receipt by applicants of signed authorization from the Departmer 

1 State. 

The Secretary of State further informs the Minister of the Hui 
;arian People's Republic that the Department of State will take int 
iccount in its application of the foregoing restrictions, with particuk 
eference to the issuance of travel permits, the consideration accorde 


1 The Hungarian Government replied, on Feb. 6, 1950, that the Hungaria 
ourt would proceed with the trial, that inasmuch as the hearing would be publ 
>oth Hungarian and foreign correspondents would have the opportunity to attem 
jid that the Hungarian Government otherwise maintained the viewpoint pr 
r iously expressed; ibid., Feb. 27, 1950, p. 325. See also the statement issued 1 
he press by the Department of State, Feb. 15, 1950, to the effect that the U. I 
Government did not regard the Hungarian reply as satisfactory ; ibic 
>p. 32 3—324. 

2 Imre Horvath, 

3 Department of State Bulletin , Feb. 12, 1951, p. 262. See also U.S. note < 
)ct. 13, 1953 ; infra, doc. 40. 
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to members of the American Legation in Budapest whc 
travel beyond the limits of the restrictive zone establ 
Hungarian Government on January 22, 1951. 1 


36. VOGELER CASE: Statement by the Departm-en 

April 28, 1951 2 

Robert A. Yogeler, an American citizen who has 
Hungary for over 17 months, was today released by tl 
authorities and has arrived at the American Legatioi 
Mr. Vogeler was delivered by Hungarian officials into tl 
a representative of the American Legation in Vienna a 
on the Austrian frontier at 11 a.m. today (5 a.m. e.j 
escorted directly to Vienna. 

The Department is gratified that this American citizen 
the freedom of which he was unjustly deprived and tb 
safely reunited with his family. The release of Mr. V< 
upon continuous efforts by the United States Govern 
behalf since the beginning of his detention and brings ti 
close negotiations which the American Minister in Budapc 
P. Davis, has carried on personally with the Hungarian 
over a long period of time, with skill and determinatior 
trying conditions. 

In connection with the understanding reached with tl 
Government for freeing Mr. Vogeler, assurances on 
points have been communicated by Mr. Davis to th 
Government, and, in consequence of the latter's actioi 
Mr. Vogeler and of his safe arrival at the American 
Vienna, these assurances now enter into effect: 

(1) The United States Government will approve the 
Hungarian consular establishments in New York City ai 
Ohio. 

(2) It will also, through its appropriate agencies, a 
the passports of private American citizens who may v 
to Hungary. 

(3) Finally, the United States Government will 
delivery of all Hungarian goods in the United States zon 
which, in the light of the provisions of article 30 of 
peace with Hungary, 3 have been found available fo 
including Hungarian cultural property, and will permit L 
representatives to enter the United States zone of Ger 
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Jnited States civil and military officials in Germany will facilitat 
he entry of the Hungarian representatives for the purpose statec 
•ender them all proper assistance as regards the collection and shij 
nent of the property in question, and regard them as official repr< 
sentatives of the Hungarian Government. 

With regard to the matters dealt with under points (1) and (5 
ibove, it is, of course, the expectation of this Government that tt 
rXungarian Government's observance of consular rights and tfc 
■ights of American citizens will be in accord with international la’ 
tnd practice and with the provisions of existing treaties between tl: 
Jnited States and Hungary. Moreover, private American citizer 
vho may wish to travel to Hungary will undoubtedly wish to infori 
hemselves through the Department or American missions abroa 
concerning conditions in that country. 


17. HUNGARIAN CHARGES REGARDING ACTIVITIES O 

AMERICAN OFFICIALS: Note From the American Legation i 

Budapest to the Hungarian Foreign Ministry, July 7, 1951 (Es 

cerpt) 1 

The Government of the United States categorically rejects tb 
tllegations directed against the Legation of the United States an 
nembers of its staff by the Hungarian Government in its note c 
Fuly 2 2 and regards the demands put forward by the Hungaria 
Government on the basis of these charges as arbitrary and unwa] 
‘anted. The activities of the United States Legation in Hungar 
lave been legitimate in every respect and in full conformity wit 
ntemational diplomatic practice. The United States Governmer 
concludes, therefore, that the conduct of United States Legatio 
)fficials has been called into question only to serve the propagand 
tims of the Hungarian Government. 

In the view of the United States Government, the proceedings in tb 
-rial of Archbishop Grosz establish nothing except the fact that tb 
3unga.ri.an authorities are continuing by ruthless and unconscionabl 
neasures to terrorize the Hungarian people into mute submission t 
he existing regime and its totalitarian program. In this instanct 
is on many past occasions, the Hungarian Government has contrive 
t tissue of falsehoods in a brazen though futile attempt to justif 
before the world its continuing campaign to crush all dissent and t 
iuppress the human rights and fundamental freedoms of its citizen: 
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ian people, despite unending Communist propaganda a 
continue to maintain their feelings of deep friendship ] 
States as well as their firm confidence that the Unite 
eminent will not cease to concern itself with their 
Without accepting or crediting in any way the prepos 
which the Hungarian Government has advanced, the 
Government has taken the decision to discontinue c< 
and informational activities mentioned in the Hung 
ment J s note, since it is clear that the Hungarian Gc 
rendered impossible the maintenance of open and nc 
and the free exchange of ideas and information bet 
peoples. The United States Government believes, hov 
attitude of the Hungarian Government in this regard 
with deep resentment and regret by the Hungarian pec 
shown a great interest in cultural contacts with the 
United States and who are fully aware that this policy ( 
ian Government is aimed at further isolating them 
world. By its behavior in this matter, the Hungaria] 
has effectively demonstrated before the entire world tl 
tolerate, even to a limited degree the exercise of freed 


38. MASS DEPORTATIONS FROM HUNGARY: 

the President, July 27, 1951 1 

Many Americans have expressed concern about the 
tions from Hungary which are being carried out by tl 
Government of that country. Their condemnation c 
acts against the people of Hungary is in the best Am eric 
concern for liberty and justice. I am deeply moved 
plight of the Hungarian people, who bear a heavy burdei 
and I share the abhorrence which has been expressed 
these measures which the Hungarian Government ha 
wanton disregard of every principle of right and decent 

The Government of the United States is giving the cl 
to the deportations in Hungary with a view to taking sin 
appropriately expose this situation to public view and 
render the Hungarian Government accountable before 
its infamous conduct. The forced removal of thousa 
from their homes by the Hungarian Government under 
which have been reported must be regarded as a fiaj 
of the human rights provisions of the treaty of peace 
States Government has already formally charged the < 


November 3, 1950/ this Government will submit to the Secretary 
General of the United Nations, and through him to all member Go^ 
rumen ts of the United Nations, detailed evidence which the Depar 
nent of State has in its possession regarding many such violation 
‘n view of the significant bearing which the present deportations ha^ 
>n the general question of the Hungarian Government's suppression < 
luman rights and freedoms, the United States Government will als 
ubmit to the Secretary-General all evidence which may be availab’ 
rom reliable sources regarding the conditions under which sue 
expulsions are being conducted. 


*9. AIRPLANE INCIDENT OF NOVEMBER 19, 1951: Statemei 
by the Secretary of State, December 28, 1951 1 2 

Every American will be relieved that the four American flye] 
ire now safely in our hands. But underlying relief is a deep currei 
>f indignation over the treatment they have received. 

The American people are rightfully indignant. Because we valr 
he welfare of the individual above all else, we have paid the so-calle 
Tines.” But we have not paid willingly, and we state clearly, i 
>rder that there may be no misunderstanding of our attitude in tl 
uture, that our patience is not inexhaustible. 

In this whole performance, the Budapest regime has ignored tt 
>asic rules of long-established international conduct. 

Repeated requests were made to the Hungarian authorities t 
>ermit American officials to visit the airmen. No such access vn 
illowed either before trial or subsequently when the request w* 
■enewed. In the circumstances, in view of the refusal of the Hui 
Parian authorities to permit American officials to exercise this nornn 
ight, which is basic to the extension of customary consular prote< 
ion to American citizens abroad, the U.S. Government will no long< 
validate the passports of American citizens for travel in Hungar 
furthermore, since the reciprocal basis of the exchange of consuh 
mvileges has been nullified by Hungary, this Government is als 
lotifying the Hungarian Legation in Washington that the Hungaria 
insulates in this country, which are located in Cleveland and Ne 
STork, should be closed immediately. 3 

Any further statement on this matter must await the opportunit 
;o talk with the released airmen. 


1 Resolution 385 (V); supra , pp. 2080-2081. 

2 Department of State Bulletin, Jan. 7, 1952, p. 7. See also statement of De 
26, 1951, by the Department of State (ibid.) and TJ. S. application of Feb. 16, 195 
;o the International Court of Justice (infra, doc. 42). 

8 Note of Dec. 28, 1951; Department of State Bulletin, Jan. 7, 1952, p. 7. 
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40. RESTRICTIONS ON TRAVEL OF HUNGARIAN ] 
IN THE UNITED STATES: Note From the Secretai 

the Hungarian Minister at Washington, 1 2 October 13. 

The Secretary of State presents his compliments to t 
the Minister of the Hungarian People's Republic and hai 
refer to the regulation of travel of United States diplonx 
in Hungary and of Hungarian diplomatic personnel i 
States. 

The restrictions on the travel of Hungarian Legat: 
in the United States which were notified to the Ministe 
garian People/s Republic on January 29, 1951 3 were ir 
after the Hungarian Ministry of Foreign Affairs inform* 
can Legation in Budapest on January 19, 1951 that res 
being imposed on the travel of United States diplomat! 
Hungary. The Department of State affirmed clearly 
that in applying restrictions on the travel of Hunga: 
staff members in the United States it would take mt< 
consideration accorded to members of the American 
Budapest who might wish to travel beyond the limits of 
zone established by the Hungarian Government. 

The Secretary of State welcomes the decision of t] 
Government, made known in a circular note of Aug 
to cancel the regulations communicated in its note o: 
1951 and to establish new procedures and regulations 
and more extensive movement by foreign diplomatic pe: 
Hungary. 

In view of the Hungarian Government's modificai 
restrictions hitherto in force, the competent United Sta 
have decided upon appropriate changes in the regulatio 
previously governed the travel of Hungarian Legatior 
the United States. The Minister of the Hungarian Peo 
is accordingly informed that the restrictions notified to 1 
Legation on January 29, 1951 are superseded by the fol 
tions: 

1. Members of the Hungarian diplomatic mission : 
States and their dependents may travel freely within 
miles from the Zero Milestone located on the north side 
in Washington, D. C. 

2. Elsewhere throughout the United States, travel t 

the Hungarian Legation staff and their dependents wil 
upon written notification 24 hours in advance of sucl 
required notification shall be made to the Chief of Pro 
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>f State requests the Minister of the Hungarian People's Republic t 
nform his Government in this regard and expresses the hope that th 
Hungarian Government, upon further consideration of the questio: 
>f travel restrictions, will find it desirable at an early date to enlarg 
he areas in Hungary where travel may be freely undertaken or t 
■emove all travel restrictions. 

^enclosure: 

Copy of Department of State form 

“Notification of Travel.” 

[The Notification of Travel requests the last, first, and middle name of tfc 
traveler, the full title of the traveler, the name and relationship of the accompany 
ng members of the family, the dates of travel including time of departure froi 
ind return to Washington, the destination, the routes of travel to the destinatio 
md return travel, the means of travel, whether by automobile, train, or plane o 
he outward and return journey, the automobile license number, a space for th 
signature of the Chief of Mission to be undersigned by the signature of the princip: 
traveler and the date of notification.] 


11. LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT TO THE EXECUTIV 
CHAIRMAN OF THE UNITED CATHOLIC ORGANIZE 
TIONS FOR THE FREEING OF CARDINAL MINDSZENTY 
FEBRUARY 1, 1954 2 

Dear Mr. Vorbeck: I have your telegram of January twenty 
hird on behalf of the United Catholic Organizations for the Freein 
)f Cardinal Mindszenty. We in the free world have not forgotte 
hat this is the fifth anniversary of Cardinal Mindszenty's trial an 
mprisonment by the Communist authorities in Hungary. 

The unjust nature of the proceedings against Cardinal Mindszent 
.s, of course, well known to the American people. They regarded th 
attack upon him as a blow against religious freedom in Hungary an 
m unprincipled attempt to destroy spiritual and moral influences i 
that country. 

The Communist assault upon religious liberty and leadership i 
Hungary has failed, however, to turn the Hungarian people from the: 
faith in God. The plight of Cardinal Mindszenty and of othc 
churchmen who have suffered at the hands of the Communists In 
oot been forgotten. Their situation continues deeply to concern th 
people of Hungary and to evoke the sympathy of the free work 
Despite the constraints of person and silence imposed on Cardin: 
Mindszenty and other church leaders by their persecutors, the spir 

fin mc Yvi boa rl/iGo.rl ^rvrvfj n am ati f. bnr fb a fn fnfofo 
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42. AIRPLANE INCIDENT OF NOVEMBER 19, 1951: 

by the United States to the Registrar of the Interna 

of Justice, February 16, 1954 1 * 

Sir: 

1. This is a written application, in accordance with i. 
and Rules of the Court, submitted by the Government oi 
States of America instituting proceedings against the Go 1 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on account of cer 
of the latter Government, in concert with the Goverm 
Hungarian People’s Republic. A separate written ap 
being submitted by the Government of the United States 
simultaneously herewith instituting proceedings against i 
ment of the Hungarian People’s Republic on account < 
matter. The Government of the United States of Amer 
that so far as it may be convenient and proper to do so the 
tions and the proceedings thereon he considered and 
together. 

The subject of the dispute and a succinct statement 
and grounds on which the claim of the Government of 
States of America is based are set forth in two notes, one 
the Soviet Government on March 17, 1953 and one deli\ 
Hungarian Government on the same day; 3 the note to the 
Government was incorporated by reference in the note tc 
Government, the note to the Soviet Government was inco 
reference in the note to the Hungarian Government, and 
two Governments received from the United States Go - 
copy of the note addressed by the United States Govern] 
other Government. Copies of both notes are attached t< 
cation as an annex. 4 

2. The United States Government notes that the pres 
concerns matters of the character specified in Article 36 
Statute of the Court, including subdivisions (a) throu^ 
will be seen from the annex, the legal dispute of the Ui 
Government with the Soviet Government involves the in 
of the Treaty of Peace, signed at Paris February 10, 1947/ t 

1 Department of State Bulletin , Mar. 22, 1954, pp. 450-451. S< 

ment of Dec. 26, 1951, by the Department of State (ibid., Jan. 7 

the U.S. notes to Hungary of Dec. 10, 1952 (ibid., Dec. 22, 1952, 
and Jan. 30, 1953 (ibid., Feb. 16, 1953, pp. 258-259); the U.S. 
Soviet Union of Dec. 10, 1952 (ibid., Dec. 22, 1952, pp. 981-982) 

1952 (ibid., Jan. 12, 1953, pp. 51—52) ; Hungarian note to the Uni 
Jan. 23, 1953 (ibid., Feb. 16, 1953, p. 259); and Soviet notes to the 1 


iirmn vjto v erumt5u b are pax oi«b , tue -xxeaty ox jcxieuusiup, uoinmerc 
nd Consular Rights, signed at Washington June 24, 1925, 1 whic 
fas in effect during the period relevant to this dispute and to which th 
Jnited States Government and the Hungarian Government ai 
►arties; numerous questions of international law, as set forth in Pa] 
I of each of the annexed notes; numerous issues of fact which 
stablished would constitute breaches of international obligations b 
he Hungarian Government; and questions of the nature and exter 
f reparation to be made to the United States Government by th 
Hungarian Government for these breaches. 

The United States Government, in filing this application with th 
2ourt, submits to the Court's jurisdiction for the purposes of this cas< 
7he Hungarian Government appears not to have filed any declaratio 
idth the Court thus far, and although it was invited to do so by th 
Jnited States Government in the Note annexed hereto it has not mad 
my responsive reply to the invitation. The Hungarian Governmen 
Lowever, is qualified to submit to the jurisdiction of the Court i 
his matter and may upon notification of this application by th 
Registrar, in accordance with the Rules of the Court, take the necei 
ary steps to enable the Court's jurisdiction over both parties to th 
Lispute to be confirmed. 

Thus the United States Government founds the jurisdiction of th: 
Jourt on the foregoing considerations and on Article 36 (1) of th 
Statute. 

3. The claim of the Government of the United States of Am eric 
s briefly that the Government of the Hungarian People's Republic i 
concert with and aided and abetted by the Government of the Unio 
>f Soviet Socialist Republics on November 19, 1951, wilfully and ui 
awfully caused to be seized a United States Air Force C-47 typ 
drcraft together with its crew of four American nationals and ii 
contents, driven over Hungary by winds unknown to the crcv 
hat thereafter both Governments engaged in unlawful actions again* 
he crew and against the United States with respect to the inciden 
constituting both serious violations of existing treaties as well as man 
est denials of justice and other international wrongs. For thes 
reaches of international obligation the United States has demande 
ind demands monetary and other reparation from the Hungaria 
Government. The Soviet Government has sought to justify some < 
ts conduct by Article 22 of the Treaty of Peace to which referen< 
las been made, a contention which the United States Governmer 
lenies. 

As the United States Government, in further pleadings herei) 
will more fully set forth, the United States Government propos< 
hat the issues of law and. fact in this dispute be heard and decide 
>y the Court in accordance with its Statute and Rules; that the Cou: 
lecide that the accused Governments are jointly and severally liab" 
;o the United States for the damage caused; that the Court awai 
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damages in favor of the United States Government again 
Government in the sum of $637,894.11, with interest, ; 
in the annexed notes; that the Court determine the nattu 
of other reparation and redress, which the Court may 
proper; and that the Court make the necessary orders 
including an award of costs, to effectuate its determinat 
4. The undersigned has been appointed by the Goverj 
United States of America as its agent for the purpose of th: 
and all proceedings thereon. 

Very truly yours, 

Hermai 
The Leg 
( 

Departm < 


43. HUNGARIAN PROTEST REGARDING ARRIVA 
LOONS: Note From the American Legation at Bud 
Hungarian Foreign Ministry, December 17, 1954 1 

The Legation of the United States of America presem 
ments to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs of the Hunga 
Republic and has the honor to refer to the Ministry's no 
15, 1954, 2 concerning leaflets carried by balloons into ] 
The Legation is instructed by the United States Gc 
state that the activity in question was undertaken by 
for Freedom and Radio Free Europe on their own initi 
sponsibility. These are private organizations establish 
ported by private American citizens. It is only natm 
should take an interest in the welfare of the Hungaria: 
seek some means of communication with them. If unu 
have been adopted, this is due solely to the actions of tl 
Government and to those in and outside of Hungary 
responsible for the policy of erecting barriers against i 
course among peoples. This policy has been pursued to i 
that even the airwaves in Hungary are artificially jamncn 
as far as possible communication by radio. 

Since this matter was called to its attention, the Govei 
United States has obtained copies of the balloon leaflets 
examined their content. These leaflets suggest only th; 
of Hungary employ legal means to achieve realization o 
retically assured them by their Constitution and, in ma 
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hat the Hungarian. Government could improve the condition of tl 
lungarian people by: 

a. In practice, vesting real authority in popularly chosen Loci 
Councils, constitutionally responsible and accountable to the loci 
population; 

b. Enforcing in practice the constitutional guarantees of fn 
peech and assembly; 

c. Assuring in practice the constitutional guarantee of equalit 
ef ore the law ; 

d. Guaranteeing in practice the right of the working peasant to 
ust share of the fruits of his labor; 

e. Eespecting in practice responsibility of the working peop 
reel y to organize for the protection of their interests against a 
xploitation; 

f . Observance in practice of the constitutional ri^ht of the worke: 
o proper rest and recreation, as well as other benefits necessary for 
ecent livelihood ; 

g. Affirmation in practice that, to protect the wealth of the Hui 
arian community, the economic welfare of the Hungarian peop 
rust transcend the demands resulting from foreign economic levies; 

h. Eecognition in practice that the forced nationalization < 
onsumer goods outlets and services has deprived the Hungaria 
people not only of an important element of their guaranteed pe 
onal liberty, but also of their legitimate material needs; 

i. Realizing in practice the requirement for adequate housing 1 
ssist in protecting the institutions of marriage and family; 

j. Establishing in practice the principle of free education and scho 
rly inquiry, and the constitutional right of freedom of worship a r 
onscience. 

The United States Government does not believe that any of tl 
bove suggestions can be considered either “inciting,” “slanderous 
r “seditious.” Certain of the highest officials of the Hungaria 
Government apparently share this belief as in recent months the 
►ublicly criticized present conditions in Hungary including referencp 
o flagrant abuses of police power and judicial processes as well i 
leep-seated economic ills and political tensions. The leaflets : 
[uestion merely make suggestions concerning practical means where! 
ome admitted shortcomings may be corrected. 

The United States Government desires to take this occasion 
eiterate its belief in international freedom of communication and 
xpress its conviction that steps in achieving peaceful relatioi 
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Peoples of the World.” 1 This resolution among other tl 
all members of Unesco to take the necessary measur 
freedom of expression and to remove harriers to the free 
distorted information between member states. 

The United States Government hopes that the day wil 
balloons will no longer be necessary as a means by which 1 
one country may freely communicate with peoples in 
Presumably it is within the power of the Hungarian Go- 
take the necessary remedial action. Should the Hungai 
ment, in conformity with the obligations it assumed 
United States and other signatories of Article Two of t 
Peace, establish freedom of discussion, opinion, and asse 
the country and, in accordance with the spirit of that 
the above-cited Unesco resolution, remove existing bar 
interchange with the outside world, the need for friends 
garian people to resort to unconventional means of com 
will no longer exist. 


44. MESSAGE FROM THE ACTING SECRETARY C 
TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE HUNGARIAN 
COUNCIL, 3 FEBRUARY 23, 1955 4 

The efforts and sacrifices made by the people of Hui 
War of Independence of 1848-49 were viewed, as you knov 
sympathy by the American people. This was a period 
history when we were coming of age as a nation and, in 1 
the principles underlying the founding of our Government 
the American people felt a deep interest in all peoples wl 
freedom and independence. In the years that followed, 
sympathy between the two peoples were further strengths 
of thousands of Hungarian immigrants who, seeking new o 
in this land of freedom, came to the United States and 
importantly to our national growth and development 
enrichment of our culture. 

Now, more than a century after the stirring events 
I believe we may regard as inspiring and reassuring tl 
despite all vicissitudes, the people of Hungary and the p 
United States remain stanch friends and continue to i 
common devotion to those high ideals the basis of mu 
and understanding. From these lasting foundations, 
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ifficult days which, lie ahead, the goals of liberty and justice in th 
bruggle against tyranny come within clear prospect, and we ca 
lew the future with quiet resolution and confidence. 


5. HARASSMENT OF LOCAL EMPLOYEES OF THE AMER] 
CAN LEGATION AT BUDAPEST: Note and Memorandum Froi 
the American Legation to the Hungarian Foreign Ministry, Jul 
1, 1955 1 

The Legation of the United States of America presents its compl 
rents to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs of the Hungarian People 
iepublic and has the honor to refer to the arrest of Mr. Cornelk 
Salas, a Hungarian employee of the Legation, by Hungarian polic 
uthorities on June 23, 1955. The Legation has not been adequatel 
nformed of the reasons for this action, which is the latest in a Ion 
eries of such harassments directed against its local employee 
Che Hungarian Government has persistently failed to respond satis 
actorily to repeated inquiries by the Legation in each of these case 
The Legation is instructed to inform the Ministry for Foreig 
Affairs that the United States Government protests most emphat 
ally the arbitrary and secretive actions which the Hungarian Go^ 
rnment has taken against not only Mr. Balas but also other Iocs 
mployees of the Legation. These steps by the Hungarian Goven 
merit, accompanied as they have been by acts of intimidation an 
eprisal against visitors at the Legation, indicate clearly that tl 
Tungarian Government has adopted once again the provocath 
>olicies in disregard of human rights that have previously hrougl 
liscredit upon it. 

The Government of the United States has also taken note in th 
connection of th© MTI [Magyar Tavirati Irodi , Hungarian Telegrap 
Agency] release of June 25 concerning the detention of alleged Ame 
can spies and saboteurs by State Defense organs of the Ministry < 
he Interior. It categorically rejects this announcement as slai 
lerous and unfounded. These actions of the Hungarian Gover] 
nent, especially at the present juncture in international affairs, a 1 
vholly inconsistent with the professed desire of the Hungarian Go' 
eminent for normal relations. 

In these circumstances the United States Government cannot bi 
‘egard the arrest of Mr. Balas and the continued detention of oth 
ocal employees of the American Legation as developments deti 
mental to United States-Hungarian relations. It is the earnest lioj 
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The Government of the United States calls upon the 
Government to provide a satisfactory explanation of charj 
against the local employees of the American Legation w 
under detention by Hungarian authorities or to permit the: 
without delay to their employment with assurance to tl 
that they will not be subjected to further molestation v 
cause. Failing a satisfactory response or remedial act: 
Hungarian Government within a reasonable period of 
United States Government will find it necessary to make 
facts regarding the conduct of the Hungarian Governme 
and related matters and to reconsider the situation unde] 
Hungarian Legation in Washington has been free to can 
mation activities in the United States. 

The Legation of the United States requests a prompt rep 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 1 

[Enclosure] 

Memorandum of History of Arrests and Harassme 
American Legation at Budapest 2 

Since 1951 twelve local employees of the American ] 
Budapest have been arrested or deported, or have disappea: 
trace as a result of action instituted by authorities of the 
Government. The history of these cases is as follows: 

1. Stephen Szecsi — Arrested January 19, 1951. An Aide Memoi 
the Hungarian Government to state the reason for the arrest, was 
January 19, 1951. The Hungarian Government has to this date fail 
the Legation with a specification of the charges preferred against : 
with other particulars concerning the case. The Legation learned la 
Mr. Szecsi died in prison on April 28, 1955. 

2. Aloysius Pongracz — Arrested March 24, 1951. An Aide Memoi 
the Hungarian Government to inform the Legation of the reasons 
gracz J arrest was left at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs on March 2 
reply has to this date been received. Mr. Pongracz is presumed 
prison. 

3. Otto Fernbach — Arrested April 17, 1951, following a mino; 
accident in which he was involved while acting as official Legatt 
The Legation subsequently learned that Mr. Fernbach had been 
fifteen days imprisonment. In its Aide Memoire dated April 1 
Legation requested information regarding the sentence reportedl 
Fernbach. No reply was ever received to this inquiry. Mr. Fernbs 
disappeared for a period of two years. He reappeared unexpectedly 
1953, stating only that he had been in prison. He has been re-empl< 
Legation since the date of his release. 

4. Frederick B. Karg — Deported from Budapest on twenty-four 
on July 3, 1951 to a small village in northern Hungary. The Legati 
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ddressed to the Minister for Foreign Affairs on June 23, 1952, repeating tl 
legation’s request for information. In its reply, dated September 1, 1952, tl 
linistry stated that Mr. Batta had been taken into custody for anti-democrat 
ctivity. No specification of the charges or announcement of sentence has ev 
een communicated to the Legation. It is assumed that Mr. Batta is still : 
rison. 

6. Hannah Vegh — Disappeared on July 10, 1952. In its Note No. 22 < 
eptember 9, 1952, the Legation requested the assistance of the Ministry : 
jcating Miss Vegh. On September 25, the Ministry offered the explanation th; 
liss Vegh had attempted to leave Hungary illegally and that she had bee 
rrested. Although no subsequent information regarding Miss Vegh has bee 
ommunicated to the Legation, it is presumed that she is still under detentio: 

7. Aim.ee Karolyi — She was last seen on March 13, 1953. On March 20 tl 
/egation sent Note No. 119, requesting the Ministry to determine the wher 
bouts of Mrs. Karolyi. A further inquiry was directed to the Ministry in tl 
jegation’s Note No. 151 of May 20, 1953. The Ministry replied on June 27 thi 
Irs. Karolyi had committed action in violation of Hungarian criminal law ar 
ad been ordered detained. No further information concerning this case has bee 
Drthcoming and Mrs. Karolyi is presumed still to be under detention. 

8. Jeno Kvassay, who was employed as a personal chauffeur by the Assistai 
Military Attach^ of the Legation, disappeared on April 17, 1953. On April 5 
he Legation, in its Note No. 137, requested the Ministry to inform the Legatic 
oncerning the whereabouts of Mr. Kvassay. No reply has ever been received i 
his inquiry and Mr. Kvassay’s whereabouts and fate continue to be unknown 1 
he Legation. 

9. Laszlo Gal — Disappeared on June 3, 1953. The Legation on June 8, 191 
ent Note No. 161 to the Ministry asking for information regarding the wher 
bouts of Dr. Gal. The Ministry’s reply, dated June 27, stated only that D 
lal had committed “action in violation of Hungarian criminal law” and was beii 
Letained. The specific charges on which Dr. Gal was detained have never bee 
aade known, nor has the result of any proceedings against him ever been commi 
heated to the Legation. 

10. George Karman — Disappeared without explanation on September 24, 195 
)n September 28 the Minister of the United States made an oral protest to M 
lajdu, Director of Political Section No. 2 of the Ministry, in connection with tl 
unexplained disappearance of Mr. Karman. On October 4, the Minister address? 
i personal letter to Mr. Hajdu requesting information as to whether the Minist] 
lad any information as yet on Mr. Karman. Mr. Hajdu on October 12, address? 
t note to the Minister stating that in view of Mr. Karman’s Hungarian citizenshi; 
nis case was not a proper subject for discussion between the Ministry for Foreig 
\ifairs and the Legation. When in its Note No. 16 of October 25, the Legatic 
ook issue with this contention, the Ministry in its Note No. 001415/1 of Novemb 
.7, closed the case by stating that it did not wish to react to the Legation’s Not 
tfo further information concerning the case of Mr. Karman has been commur 
jated to the Legation since this date. 

11. Bela Kapotsy — Arrested on February 24, 1955. In its Note No. 36 
March 7, the Legation requested the Ministry to clarify the reasons for the arreg 
'n a subsequent conversation, Mr. Hajdu, Director of Political Department No. 
>f the Ministry, advised a representative of the Legation that he understood tl 
irrest was due to some “illegal activities” and that he would attempt to ascerta 
he facts and inform the Legation. No additional information regarding M 
ECapotsy’s case has to this date been forthcoming from the Ministry. 

12. Cornelius Balas — Arrested on June 23, 1955. The Legation was inform? 
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In addition to these arrests, a pattern of harassmen 
staff members has been increasingly evident, particul 
past two months. American members of the staff of 
including the American Minister, have from time to tim 
under close surveillance with their every move being ea 
many as five of what have been clearly established to 
Hungarian security organs have been observed loiterin 
vicinity of the Chancery building at one time and on var 
over the past month. That these persons represent se 
of the Hungarian Government has been confirmed bey 
American Legation staff members. The persons in c 
been seen to follow individuals leaving the Legation, t( 
and, in several instances, to conduct them to waiting 
trucks, and taxis, in which they were transported away. 

This molestation of visitors calling at the Legation has 
larly severe since the middle of May. Again, observatioi 
staff members indicates that the persons who have been 
and/or carried off exceeds one hundred at the least, with 
for believing that a very high percentage of all visitors t( 
have been so treated during the past month. 


46. HUNGARIAN INFORMATION ACTIVITIES IN 1 
STATES: Note From the Secretary of State to t] 
Minister at Washington, 1 September 1, 1955 2 

The Secretary of State presents his compliments to 1 
the Minister of the Hungarian People’s Republic and ha 
refer to the dissemination of the publication “New Hui 
other information activities in the United States of th 
the Hungarian People’s Republic. 

The Minister is doubtless aware that the America] 
Budapest has found it increasingly difficult to carry o 
activities comparable to those carried on freely in the 
by the Legation of the Hungarian People’s Republic, 
has arisen because the Hungarian Government has ado 
sive attitude toward the American Legation’s inform; 
Hungary, already limited in scope, and has permitted t 
police authorities to arrest arbitrarily and otherwise t 
employees of the American Legation and to molest a 
local visitors calling at the Legation. 
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arriers to cultural intercourse and the interchange of informatic 
nd ideas between peoples for the establishment of a new and healtl 
tmosphere for the pursuit of peace. The Government of the Unite 
Itates has exercised the utmost patience in awaiting the Hungaris 
xovernment’s response to its note of July 1 1 requesting a satisfactoi 
xplanation or remedial action with respect to the matters in questio] 
?he Hungarian Government has made no reply, however, nor has 
aken any steps to correct the situation which was the subject of th 
xovernment’s just complaint. In these circumstances, the Goven 
aent of the United States has reluctantly concluded that it has r 
Iternative other than to invoke appropriate countermeasures ar 
aaintain them in force until such time as the Hungarian Governmei 
nay be disposed to reconsider its actions and reestablish conditioi 
lermitting normal information activities by the Legations of the tv 
ountries. 

The Secretary of State accordingly informs the Minister that tl 
jegation of the Hungarian People’s Republic is required to cease a 
nformation activities in which it is directly or indirectly engage* 
deluding the dissemination of “New Hungary” and other publics 
ions, film showings, and photographic exhibits, in so far as thes 
ctivities are conducted wholly or in part outside of the Legatic 
remises. 

This requirement is effective immediately. 


POLAND 


17. POLISH REPATRIATION ACTIVITIES IN GERMANY: No 
From the American Embassy at Warsaw to the Polish Forei| 
Ministry, July 19, 1951 2 

The Embassy of the United States of America presents its comp] 
nents to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and on instructions from tl 
3-overnment of the United States has the honor to reply as follows 1 
he Ministry’s note of June 13, 1951, 3 concerning the termination < 
iccreditation of the Polish repatriation mission in the United Stati 
:one of Germany. 

As the Polish Government is aware, repatriation mission personn 
tre accredited to the United States High Commissioner for Germar 

xrVtn 1 t.Vi/a Y'ncmrmcnKilUYxr rvP f.lio cnr/ia rvf fUn* Art tT 
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Moreover, during the first 5 months of 1951 there were < 
tary repatriations of Polish citizens from the United Sta 

There is no Polish displaced persons camp in the Unit 
and only one International Refugee Organization repatr: 
Griesheim near Frankfort. Thus, since the period of : 
tion had clearly come to an end, the continued presence 
States zone of eight Polish repatriation officials could 
considered necessary. 

A procedure exists, in the absence of a Polish repatri 
for returning those few persons who might from time to 
for repatriation to Poland. Arrangements in each case 
made by the Polish Military Mission at Berlin with the 
High Commissioner's office. This was pointed out to t 
Polish Repatriation Mission in the United States zone 
May 16, 1951, from the United States High Commii 
requesting the withdrawal of the mission. 1 The United 
sador at Warsaw also stressed in a conversation with 
General of the Foreign Office on June 12, 1951, that facil 
repatriation have not been terminated as arrangements f 
can readily be effected by the Polish Military Missioi 
agreement with the office of the United States High Cc 

Under these circumstances the United States Gov 
gorically rejects the charge made by the Polish Governn 
of June 13, 1951, that American authorities in terminati 
tation of the Polish mission in the United States zone o 
rendering impossible the repatriation of Polish displace 
wish to return to Poland. 

Moreover, since the Polish Government continues 
possibility of making arrangements for voluntary rep 
has been no violation of Polish rights under the U 
General Assembly resolutions of February 12, 1946, 2 t 
17, 1947, 3 or under resolutions contained in the repo: 
1947, 4 to the Council of Foreign Ministers. 

The actual facts concerning the unwarranted charg< 
Government that American officials have hindered the 
Poles are as follows : 

1) United States officials have provided extensive lo£ 
to the Polish Repatriation Mission, including authori 
train travel throughout the United States zone of Geri 
for vehicle registration and purchase of gasoline from 
Army supplies, United States post-exchange privile 
missary privileges for the Chief of Mission. 

2 ) No nrotest has ever been received from the Pnlis 
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Inited States zone of Germany were obstructed by United State 
onal authorities. 

3) The record shows that Polish representatives were free to vis: 
nternational Refugee Organization camps as frequently as the 
fished, and that these visits often averaged three a week. 

4) The Polish Repatriation Mission did not publish a periodic* 
d Germany, but rather imported quantities of magazines and new i 
capers from Poland. The question of paper allocation and licensin 
herefore did not arise. 

The Polish Government has included in its note various misstate 
dents concerning United States statutes governing military servic< 
die reference to the “law approved on April 13, 1951,” was apparentl 
atended to relate to Public Law 51, enacted June 19, 1951. 1 Publi 
jaw 51 is essentially a continuation of the Selective Service Act ( 
940 2 under which many thousands of legally admitted aliens fougl 
or the freedom and survival of the allied nations, including Polanc 
The Polish Government's statement concerning “displaced persor 
. . as reserve manpower” is presumably directed at plans ai 
tounced by the United States Secretary of the Army for the imph 
dentation of the Act of June 30, 1950, 3 providing for voluntary enlis 
aent of a limited number of aliens in the Regular Army of the Unite 
itates. It would seem singularly inappropriate that exception to th 
aw should be taken by the Government of Poland, many of who* 
►resent leaders have frequently and recently called attention to tt 
irilliant feats of arms by Generals Kosciuszko, 4 Pulawski, 5 E. Bern 
nd Walter, 7 and whose own national anthem is still the song < 
)abroski's 8 soldiers in Italy. 


i8. POLISH AND UNITED STATES INFORMATION SERVICES 
Statement by the Department of State, August 9, 1951 9 

The Polish Foreign Minister called in the American Ambassad< 
bseph Flack on August 8 and asked that the activities of the Unite 
states Information Service, including distribution of the Englis 
md Polish language wireless bulletins, film showings, and librai 
unctions, should be terminated as of that date. Since the Polis 


1 65 Stat. 75. 

2 Act of Sept. 16, 1940; 54 Stat. 885. 

8 64 Stat. 318. 

4 Tadeusz Kosciuszko {'1746-1817') served in the United States as eneineerii 
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Government insisted that this was final there was no al 
to comply with this request. 

The United States Government regards this action < 
Government as an entirely unwarranted interference i 
exchange of information between nations, an exchang 
Government is always ready to foster on a fair and rec 
It is recalled, moreover, how much the Polish people 
ever since the United States Information Service was e 
Warsaw, the services it performed. There is every reas< 
that these activities in the interest of a better understand 
peoples will be missed by the Polish nation. 

The Polish Ambassador here has been summoned t< 
formed that the Polish Research and Information Service 
must be closed within 24 horns. 


49. POLISH AND UNITED STATES INFORMATION 
Note From the Secretary of State to the Polish Ai 
Washington, 1 September 20, 1951 2 

The Secretary of State presents his compliments to H: 
the Ambassador of Poland and has the honor to refe] 
which was delivered to the United States Embassy at Yi 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs on August 14, 1951. 3 This n 
the closing of the Polish Research and Information Se 
York, and also made certain charges against the I 
Information Service at Warsaw. 

The Government of the United States finds it diffic 
that the Polish Government can seriously contend th 
of the United States in requesting the closing of the Pc 
and Information Service was a baseless and illegal rep] 
The Polish Government will recall thst on August 8, 1' 
Foreign Minister received the United States Ambassad 
and delivered a note 4 protesting the proposal by the 1 
Government that the 1931 Treaty of Friendship, G 
Consular Rights 5 be amended by the elimination of 
that treaty. It was at the conclusion of this interv 
Foreign Minister demanded the closing of the United St 
tion Service office at Warsaw. 

It is of interest that the Polish Embassy at Washing 
release issued on August 10, 1951, also clearly linked th< 
of the proposal to terminate Article YI of the 1931 T: 

fiOmn 1 f Vi a TTrnf/i/] Qf of no T -»-i -pA-rm f 1 /\-n A-ffi n 
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ie minds and in the intentions of the responsible officers of ths 
rovernment. 

The United States Government is always prepared to encourag< 
a a fair and reciprocal basis, the free exchange of information betwee 
ations. It can, however, only regard as hypocritical or naive th 
btitude of a Government which, having practiced reprisals in tb 
ame of legality, then proceeds to denounce as “reprisals” th 
ractice, by another Government, of the principle of reciprocity 

The Polish Government also alleged in its note of August 14, 195] 
hich, it may be noted, was issued as a press release three days late 
y the Polish Embassy at Washington, that the closing of the Polis 
Research and Information Service proves that the United State 
rovernment wishes to separate the American people behind a 
ron Curtain from all news of the peaceful attitude and activities c 
ie Polish nation. 

The facts which are relevant to this allegation must be known t 
ie Polish Government. It is a matter of common knowledge wher 
ie Iron Curtain was created and where it is maintained by goverr 
lents exercising a monopoly of police and political power and claimin 
) exercise a monopoly over all sources of public information. It i 
Iso a matter of common knowledge, reported almost daily in the fre 
ress of the world, from which direction and from which countries 
len, women, and children escape, at desperate risk, to join the coir 
mnity of freedom in the Western World. 

The extent to which the contents of this note are made known t 
ie people of Poland by the Polish press and radio will provide 
gnificant commentary on the location of the Iron Curtain. 

The Government of the United States rejects the contention of tb 
linistry of Foreign Affairs that the activities of the United State 
□formation Service in Poland went beyond the accepted scope c 
ormal activity of a diplomatic mission or were against the interest 
f peace. 

The United States carries on these activities as part of its diplc 
latic functions in sixty-four nations, where, far from being subjec 
3 police harassment and official impediments, the activities ai 
welcomed by the governments concerned, which in many case 
ooperate heartily with the United States Information Service i 
is work among their people. Only in Communist China, Hungary 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, and now Poland has the Unite 
tates Information Service been compelled by governmental actio 
3 suspend operations. 

The many governments that welcome and cooperate with tb 

r • ± . .1 n i . i x /• i • ri * i i • j j • i 
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Bulletin , undertook, among other things, to provide 
of Poland who desired to be informed, with accurate a 
views expressed and the positions taken by the respo 
mental officials of the United States, in the United 
elsewhere. Not less importantly, the Bulletin contin 
the views of the duly elected representatives of the 
United States, and of the responsible journals of fac 
in the United States. 

To allege, as the Ministry of Poreign Affairs endeav< 
the publication of such material is to engage in war ir 
deny the validity of the open and democratic processes 
public opinion is formed. It is only in this way that 
assemblies can function, that the executive authority 
eminent can exercise leadership, and that sound and jus 
judgments as expressed in the United Nations, of wl 
a member, can be formulated. 

The fact that these democratic processes involve 
of views repugnant to those held by the present Governn 
does not conjure them out of existence or render the: 
for war. On the contrary, these views are held by 
and individuals keenly desirous of maintaining intern 
concerned by developments threatening it, and determii 
the betrayal of peace by all possible means. 

A government which undertakes to deny its people 
information, the right freely to judge the validity of 
pressed, accordingly assumes the most serious respc 
attempt to keep people in ignorance of the facts of the 1 
they live, of the forces at work in it, and the reactioi 
forces can create, is not to work for peace but for those r 
and errors that in the past have often ledL to misunderstai 
nations. History abundantly proves that government 
the policy of denying their peoples access to all the av 
have done so at their own loss. 


50. POLISH CHARGES REGARDING ALLEGED 
ACTIVITIES: Note From the American Embassy 
the Polish Foreign Ministry, February 9, 1953 1 

The Embassy of the United States of America prese 
ments to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and on insti 
United States Government has the honor to reject ca 
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lent rejects the allegations of the Polish Government that an aircra 
elonging to the Armed forces of the United States violated Polis 
arritory on November 4, 1952, and that the United States has orgai 
sed aggressive “intelligence and subversion” on Polish territor; 

The charges are very clearly a part of a larger pattern of accusatioj 
lade with increasing vehemence during the past few months by 
umber of governments dominated by a single totalitarian politic 
arty. As the Polish Government is well aware, these recent charge 
ave been leveled against Christians and Jews, Communists and form* 
Communists, workers, peasants and intellectuals, and even again 
lany once prominent and trusted officials occupying positions < 
reat power in the very governments which are now making tl 
harges. 

The free world, and no doubt many in that part of the world whic 
mot free, has viewed these accusations with profound skepticism an 
eep disgust, seeing in them the characteristic excesses of men hy 
erically fearful that they will lose the absolute power which has co 
upted them. To the extent, however, that this macabre process < 
Imost daily accusation actually reflects a genuine struggle of men to \ 
cee and masters of their own thoughts ana souls, the Government an 
eople of the United States cannot be disinterested. 

Sympathy and concern for the welfare and aspirations to freedo: 
f peoples of other lands has been a continuing and important featu] 
f American history from the beginning of the United States as a 
idependent country. The names of Pulaski 1 and Kosciuszko, 2 < 
Cossuth 3 and Krzyzanowski, 4 of Paderewski 5 and the elder Masaryk 
11 of whom found haven and support in the United States during the 
truggles for the freedom of their homelands bear eloquent testimon 
o the continuing American interest in the liberty and independem 
f the countries of Central and Eastern Europe. 

The Polish Government in its note of January 16 alleges that whi 
he American nation desires peaceful relations with the Polish natioi 
he policy of the Government of the United States is anti-Polisl 
?he absurdity of this contention is apparent to anyone acquainte 
nth the democratic and representative nature of the political inst 
utions of the United States which ensure, contrary to the situatio 
Thich prevails in totalitarian regimes, the faithful reflection of tl 
>opular will in the policies followed by the Government of the Unite 


1 Count Kazimierz Pulawski (1748-1779) served in the United States as 
avalry officer (1777-1779). 

2 Tadeusz Kosciuszko (1746-1817) served in the United States as an engineers 

fficer n 776-1 78.^ before rotnmin<r to Poland and a, era, in resided in the TTnit,< 
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States. In any event, the question of whether the policy of 
States Government is anti-Polish is one which the Unit* 
happy to leave to the judgment of history, confident that 
clearly shows that from its earliest beginnings as an indepej 
try, the United States has always been, and remains, a fii 
Poland. 

It is also impossible to understand the grounds on whi( 
istry bases the fantastic allegation that the United States C 
desires to transform Poland into a colony of the United S 
understandable that under the conditions which prevail h 
the present time many citizens of Poland might entertaii 
fears regarding the possible reduction of Poland to the 
colony, but it is certainly not on the Government of 
States that responsibility for these unfortunate conditions 

A very few years ago both Poland and the United St 
side by side in defense of their national existence against 
powerful enemy. For several years after that war, the Un 
through official and unofficial channels, undertook a n 
varied program of economic assistance to the people of Pc 
part of that assistance, Unrra, 1 which was financed lari 
United States, delivered to Poland food, clothing, medica 
and agricultural supplies in the amount of $477,927,000. 
more than was supplied to an} 7 other European country, a: 
sixth of the total assistance granted to all war-devastatc 
throughout the world. 

Moreover, it was the Polish Government itself which ai 
July 1947 a decision not to participate in the Europea 
recovery program which offered additional great possibil 
building war damage in Poland and for raising the standa 
of the hard-pressed Polish people. 

In its note of January 16, 1953 the Ministry of Fori 
saw fit to return to the subject of Section 101 of the Ui 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, 2 and to repeat the base] 
contained in its note[s] of December 19, 1951 3 and Januai 
As the Polish Government was informed more than a 
Section 101 of the Mutual Security Act is intended to prc 
ance to victims of oppression, where such assistance has 
mined to contribute to the defense of the North Atlantic 
purely humanitarian program for extending care and a: 
resettlement to refugees which is now being actively carrie 
this legislation is completely consistent with the policy of 
Nations of rendering assistance to people who have bee 
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nd the murder of a Polish radio announcer, the Government of tl 
Jnited States states categorically that these allegations are groundles 
nd that the Government of Poland must be aware of that fact. 

Concerning the further allegation that United States Governmei 
affirmation activities have sown hatred toward Poland, it is to 1 
oted that the aim of these activities with respect to Poland is i 
rovide accurate news and commentaries on important developmen 
o the Polish people who, cut off from such information by their ow 
uthorities, are naturally eager to be informed by other means. 1 
be Government of the United States observed to the Polish Embass 
t Washington in a note of September 20, 1951, 1 history abundant! 
>roves that governments which adopt the policy of denying the 
eoples access to all the avenues to truth have done so at their ow 

)SS. 

During the past century and three quarters Poland has sever 
imes been partitioned by powerful neighboring states, and at tim< 
as been occupied by one of them. During these tragic years < 
^lish history, no people and no government has had a warmer a< 
[fixation for the unquenchable Polish love of liberty than the peop 
nd Government of the United States, and none has had a firm' 
aith in the final outcome of the Polish struggle for liberty and nation 
adependence. 


il. KATYN MASSACRE: Note From the United States Represen 
ative to the United Nations 2 to the Secretary-General, 3 Feforuaj 
10 , 1953 4 

Excellency: On September 18, 1951, the House of Representativ* 
f the United States Congress provided for the establishment of 
Committee to conduct an investigation and study the facts, evidenc 
nd circumstances of the Katyn massacre, committed against thoi 
ands of Polish Army officers and civilians during World War II. 5 

The Committee held hearings in the United States, United Kingdor 
lermany, and Italy. In the course of its inquiry into the respons 
dlity for the massacre the Committee heard testimony from £ 
fitnesses, studied 183 exhibits, and studied and received 100 depos 
ions taken from witnesses who could not appear at the hearing 
n addition, the Committee staff has questioned more than 200 oth 
adividuals who offered to appear as witnesses but whose informatic 
fas mostly of a corroborative nature. The account of the Con 
nittee’s inquiry is set forth in the seven volumes entitled “Hearing 
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sets of which I have the honor to transmit with this come 
The findings and conclusions on this phase of the Comr 
quiry are contained in the Interim Report. 

I am enclosing 70 copies of the Interim Report 1 2 with t 
that you transmit a copy of the Interim Report together v 
of this communication to the Representative of each Men 
United Nations as a matter pertaining to United Nations 
in the field of Human Rights. 

It will he noted that the Interim Report contains refere 
“Hearings” referred to above and enclosed herewith. 1 
you to make these volumes available to any Representativ 
wish to refer to them. 


52. 162d ANNIVERSARY OF THE POLISH CONST 
Statement by the Secretary of State, May 3, 1953 

Today [May 3] is the 162d anniversary of the adopt 
Polish Third of May Constitution, 3 a step of worldwide sigr 
the road toward modern, Western democracy. In the < 
independence the Polish Nation celebrated this anniver 
and with patriotic devotion as the national holiday. In tt 
unhappy bondage the Polish people commemorate the c 
less solemnly, although those in Poland, as we all know, 
only in their hearts and thoughts. 

The Polish Nation is rightly proud of its splendid his 
illustrates, as does all history, that no tyranny can suppi 
nently the freedom of a nation which truly desires freed 
dom — the freedom of nations as well as freedom of the ind 
at the heart of American policy. It is the same principle 
Poles inscribed on their banners — “for our freedom and fo: 

On this occasion I send to the Polish people an expres 
warm, friendly sympathy of the American people and of th< 
ment. We salute true Poles wherever they may be. W 
them in the hope and faith that the Polish desire for fr 
independence will find the fullest realization. 


1 Report of July 2, 1952; H. Rept. No. 2430, 82d Cong., 2d ses 
H. Rept. No. 2502, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 

2 Department of State Bulletin , May 18, 1953, p. 721. The st 
released to the press May 2, 1953, 7 :00 p.m. 

3 The short-lived constitution of May 3, 1792, whose institution 
by Russia, led immediately to the second (Jan. 23, 1793) and third (( 
partitions of Poland by Russia, Prussia, and Austria. 
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3. RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN POLAND: Statement by th 
Department of State, September 30, 1953 1 

In denouncing the arrest and forced retirement of the Primate c 
*oland, Cardinal Wyszynski, the President expressed the condemn f 
ion by the American people of this new act of Communist terrorisi 
gainst religion. 

It is clear to everyone that the outright war on religion conducte 
y the Polish regime is also an attack on the national traditions < 
rhich religion has always been a vital part. The Polish Communisl 
ave committed a crime against a true leader of the Polish nation, an 
he memory of it will never be erased. 

The American people are profoundly convinced that the religior 
ersecution now being carried on in Poland will not achieve the purpos 
itended. We are confident that the religious spirit of man will nc 
e subdued or extinguished and will remain a sustaining force i 
Noland during the present tragic suffering of the Polish nation. 


4. CLOSING OF POLISH CONSULATES GENERAL IN TH 
UNITED STATES: Note From the Secretary of State to the Polis 
Ambassador at Washington, 2 * February 25, 1954 8 

The Secretary of State presents his compliments to His Excellenc 
he Ambassador of the Polish People's Republic and has the honor t 
rform the Ambassador that the Department of State has reviewe 
he activities of the Polish Consulates General in the United State 
Lfter careful consideration the Department has reached the conclusio 
hat these Consular establishments serve no useful purpose in tfc 
onduct of relations between the United States and Poland at th 
iresent time. The United States Government, consequently, requesi 
hat the Polish Government close its Consulates General at Ne 
fork, Chicago and Detroit and withdraw the personnel of thos 
fiices within a reasonable period for liquidating their affairs. 


1 Department of State Bulletin , Oct. 19, 1953, p. 529. See also Preside] 
Sisenhower’s remarks of Sept. 30, 1953 (ibid.), and the statement of Sept. 2 
953, by the Department of State regarding the case of Bishop Kaczmarek (ibid 
)ct. 5, 1953, pp. 456-457). 

2 Jozef Winiewicz. 

* Department of State Bulletin , Mar. 8, 1954, p. 352. 
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55. ARREST OF POLISH UNDERGROUND LEADE] 
Note From the American Embassy at Moscow to 
Foreign Ministry, April 21, 1955 1 

The Embassy refers to representations which were ma< 
a United States official 2 with Premier Stalin at Moscow 
then Secretary of State 3 with Foreign Minister Moloto 
Francisco Conference on the United Nations Charter wi 
the arrest of 16 leaders of the Polish Underground by Sovi 
on March 28, 1945. 4 

It is recalled that the Underground had waged a bitte 
the side of the Allies and in the defense of Poland ag 
aggression and occupation in the Second World War. ' 
these men, members of various Polish political parties 
aroused great concern throughout the world. It may £ 
that the 16 Polish leaders were arrested at a time when 
Allies were making an effort, in accordance with inter 
cussions, 5 to have a new Polish Government formed on 
basis by the inclusion of Polish leaders from abroad a 
Underground in Poland. In virtue of this interest the I 
made its inquiries to the Soviet Government in 1945 wi 
obtaining information regarding the arrested men. 
States Government now wishes to raise this matter agair 
Certain developments subsequent to this arrest are 
The men were transported from Poland to the Soviet Un 
tried by a Soviet court in June 1945. Most of them wer 
in the Soviet Union. Some were re-arrested in Poland a 
to imprisonment in Polish jails. The longest Soviet sent* 
of ten years, imposed on Major General Okulicki. 

The United States Government notes that if Gener 
sentence began on the date of his arrest he has now pres 
pleted his term of imprisonment. Since all of the othe] 
tences were of lesser length it is assumed that none of the 
originally arrested are now held in Soviet jails. 

The United States Government also wishes to point out 
continued interest in the fate of these Polish leaders, noth 
of the whereabouts of several of them and there is even 
as to how many are still alive. 

So far as the United States Government is aware the fo 
members of the group, in addition, to General Okulicki, 
returned to Poland: Jan Stanislaw Jankowski, Stanislaw 


1 Department of State Bulletin , May 2, 1955, pp. 737-738. A i 
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ad Antoni Pa j dak. Dating from the time of their original arres 
ankowski’s sentence would have ended March 28, 1953, and that ( 
asiukowicz, and possibly of Pajdak, on March 28, 1950. 

Under these circumstances the United States Government wish( 
o request that the Soviet Government provide information as t 
rhich of these sixteen men are still in the Soviet Union, and und< 
rhat circumstances. Information is also requested regarding any < 
he men who may have died in the U.S.S.R. 


I* RUMANIA 


AMERICAN INFORMATION AND CULTURAL ACTIVITIE 
IN RUMANIA: Note From the American Legation at Buchare 
to the Rumanian Foreign Ministry, April 26, 1950 1 

The Legation of the United States of America presents its comp] 
nents to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and, with reference to tl 
Ministry’s note of April 14 2 concerning the information and cultur 
ictivities of the American Legation at Bucharest, has the honor i 
communicate the views of the United States Government as follow 
The nature and tone of the Rumanian Government’s response i 
ihe inquiries contained in the Legation’s note of March 6 3 are su< 
;hat the United States Government considers it unnecessary to refu 
n detail the contentions of the Ministry’s note under reference. 

The accusations against the United States and its official repr 
sentatives, by which the Rumanian Government seeks to justify i 
lemand for the cessation of the activities of the United States I 
formation Services in Rumania, would be ludicrous if they were n 
so serious in their implications for that understanding between peopl 
vhich is essential to peace. 

Nevertheless, the United States Government takes occasion 
state categorically that the Rumanian Government’s charges of ii 
proper activities on the part of employees of the United States I 
formation Services in alleged conspiracy against the Rumanian Go 
eminent are completely baseless. Indeed, the United States Gover 
ment wishes to remind the Rumanian Government that no creden 
can be placed in purported evidence which it adduces in support 
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these charges as developed in “trials” which the Rumanian 
manipulated in such a way as to create a false impression 
States Information policies and of the legitimate activities 
United States representatives. 

The United States Government is confident that the 
Rumania, no less than the free peoples of the world, will 
Rumanian Government's allegations as a reflection of its f 
dom of information. Such fear is reflected in the Rumanh 
ment's comprehensively restrictive measures which have 
of cutting off the Rumanian people from contact with i 
States and other democratic nations. 

The sole aim and practice of the American Legation's I 
Office, as with the United States Information Services e 
has been to furnish a channel of information and cultura 
between the peoples of Rumania and of the United States 
all elements of the Rumanian population an opportunity fo 
a balanced picture of America which are denied them by t 
ment-controlled press and radio of Rumania and constant! 
sented to them by Rumanian Government spokesmen. 

The United States Government reaffirms its view that ini 
and cultural exchange constitutes a normal and proper fu 
diplomatic mission which is able to contribute to underst 
tween peoples. The United States Government, in its in 
relations as in domestic affairs, staunchly adheres to freedc 
mation. It believes in the inherent right of individuals 8 
to a free flow of information which they may freely judg< 
selves. 

The Rumanian Government's persistently unfriendb 
toward the United States and its lack of cooperation in 
international amity give a hollow tone to its voice in the ( 
“peace offensive". Issues of the American Legation's ne^ 
to which the Ministry's note refers, contain expressions b] 
dent and Secretary of State concerning United States effori 
peace and the constant United States willingness to share ir 
peace. Any government genuinely disposed to foster pe 
tions and friendly intercourse among nations will find 
States ready to cooperate in furthering these ends. 


57. RESTRICTIONS ON TRAVEL OF RUMANIAN DI 
IN THE UNITED STATES: Note From the Acting S 
State 1 to the Rumanian Minister at Washington, 1 
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Lmerican personnel in Rumania, has the honor to inform him j 
ollows: 

Effective immediately, members of the Rumanian diplomatic re; 
esentation in the United States and the Rumanian employees of th; 
Mission, as well as their dependents, may not travel outside of 
.esignated area except by special permission. The limits of the ar< 
inder reference are fixed at a distance of thirty-five miles from tl 
icundaries of the District of Columbia. 

Permission to go beyond the area so described shall be requested : 
.dvance of the Department of State according to a prescribed forr 
»f which a facsimile is enclosed herewith. 1 Copies of this form mi 
>e obtained from the Department upon request. Travel outside - 
he designated area should not be undertaken prior to receipt by tl 
jegation of authorization from the Department of State. 


►8. REDUCTION OF UNITED STATES REPRESENTATION I 
RUMANIA: Statement by the Acting Secretary of State, 2 May 2 
1950 3 

The United States Minister to Rumania, Rudolf E. Schoenfel 
ielivered to the Rumanian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mme. Ai 
Pauker, on May 22 4 a note in reply to the Rumanian Government 
Lemand of May 13 6 that the staff of our Legation at Bucharest 1 
educed to 10 persons. 

The United States note refused to admit the propriety of a receivir 
tate (like Rumania) attempting to determine arbitrarily and un 
aterally the composition of the diplomatic mission of a state wil 
vhich it maintains relations. Our reply flatly rejected the pretex 
>n which the Rumanian Government based its demand. Howeve 
aking into account the Rumanian Government's evident lack of di 
)osition to further the interests of the two countries in the maint 
lance of normal diplomatic relations, we indicated our intention i 
educe the official personnel of our Legation to conform to the situ 
ion created by the arbitrary attitude of the Rumanian Governmen 
On the occasion of delivering our reply to the Rumanian demar 
or the reduction of our Legation staff at Bucharest, the United Stat 
vlinister informed the Rumanian Minister for Foreign Affairs tha 
n view of the severe travel restrictions imposed by the Rumania 
mthorities upon official American personnel in Rumania, the Unit< 
States Government has decided to apply similar restrictions to offici 

^nmoriion rvAnciArmAl in f a TTmf a/^1 + Tk a Pum amnn 17 at>ai r 
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A note has been delivered to the Kumanian Minister in 
informing him of the limitations on travel in the Unite 
perso nn el of the Rumanian Legation and of the p] 
obtaining authorization to travel. 1 


59. RUMANIAN CHARGES REGARDING ALLEGEI 
SIVE ACTIVITIES: Note From the American Legatik 
rest to the Rumanian Foreign Ministry, June 20, 195 

The Government of the United States has taken note o 
In which the Rumanian Government has misrepresent 
on the part of certain members of the American Legatio 
the disposal of some obsolete small arms ammunition. 3 
States Government has also noted the Rumanian Gove: 
mand in this connection for the recall of Captain Hers 
piller, Assistant United States Army Attache at Buchare 
It is illustrative of the conduct of diplomatic relal 
Rumanian Government that, through its organs of pr 
should have launched a new virulent attack against t' 
Legation and the United States Government on the has 
ficially exaggerated and distorted incident, without so i 
seeking an explanation through the American diplomat! 
tives in Rumania. 

It is also characteristic that, after stating on June 9 
manian Government “would leave it up to the United St 
menfc to decide what to do about Captain Hutsinpiller” 
awaiting the transmission of a reply from the Govern 
United States, the Rumanian Ministry of Foreign Affair 
should have peremptorily demanded the recall of Captain 
The quantity of the ammunition in question was n 
was disposed of in an open manner which belies asserti 
action had a clandestine or secretive character. The fs 
tion placed by the Rumanian Government-controlled 
intentions of the United States Government and its re 
in connection with this insignificant incident is patent < 
The United States Government is withdrawing Cap 
piller. At the same time, it repudiates the alleged jus 
the Ministry's demand. The use which the Rumania 
have made of this episode and the abuse, on this as on 
sions, of the right to declare a foreign official unaccept* 
lead to the conclusion that the Rumanian Crcixr&mmei 
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ot really based upon the incident or upon the conduct of Capta: 
lutsinpiller but is part of a deliberate and centrally directed polio 
•eing carried out throughout Eastern Europe, to interrupt the norm 
onduct of diplomatic relations between the United States and tl 
tates of that area. 


0. RUMANIAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS: Statement by the Se< 
retary of State, June 23, 1950 1 

Over the past 3 years, the Rumanian Government has subjecte 
ur diplomatic representation at Bucharest to progressively seve: 
estrictions, impediments, and discourtesies. These not only dr a 
ically curtail the performance by our mission of its normal dipL 
aatic and consular functions, but they also violate the existir 
sonsular agreement with Rumania 2 and effectively deprive our chi' 
>f mission of rights and privileges to which he is entitled by his speci 
esponsibilities under the Treaty of Peace with Rumania.* 

For a year now, there have been in effect in Rumania travel r 
trictions which, as administered by the Rumanian authorities vi 
ually confine our representatives to Bucharest and its immedia 
nvirons. Theoretically, these restrictions are imposed on all dipt 
aatic personnel. Theoretically also, our people may travel to a fe 
lesignated places by special pei mission. This is of little value sine 
he Rumanians as a rule delay unduly or fail to issue travel permit 

At the time the travel restrictions were imposed, we were give 
nformal assurance that we had only to ash and we would be pe 
nitted to travel to Constant a in connection with incoming shipmen 
or the Legation. This, like many other such assurances, has prove 
loIIow. 

The Rumanian Government has deprived our personnel of premis< 
or which they had rental contracts at destinations where they migl 
)e permitted to go. When no other accommodations are availabl 
t is of little use for them to travel there. 

Altogether the restrictions and harassments to which our missic 
n Rumania has been subjected by the Rumanian Government a] 
nore comprehensively severe than those of any other country. ^ 
lo not accept the thesis that we must conduct our relations towaa 
me state and its representatives, regardless of its behavior towaj 
is and our representatives, in the same way as we would towai 
)ther states. 

The institution on May 25 of the travel-procedure applicable i 
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an extreme degree. 1 As the Rumanian Government w 
our administration of the travel procedure will be carric 
view to the current treatment of our representatives in ] 
It is interesting to note that the Rumanian protest re 
the imposition of travel restrictions by a receiving cour 
official personnel of a sending country constitutes a limi 
normal activity of a diplomatic mission. When the Ru 
ernment is disposed to remove the. restrictions which it ] 
the travel of our representatives in Rumania, we will be : 
appropriately the restrictions which are presently appli 
sonnel of the Rumanian Legation here. 


61. RUMANIAN PROTEST AGAINST TRAVEL RES r 
Note From the Secretary of State to the Rumanian 
Washington, 2 July 3, 1950 3 

The Secretary of State presents his compliments to t 
the Minister of Rumania and, with reference to his not' 
June 19, 1950/ has the honor to respond to the Ruma 
ment’s protest against regulations which the United Si 
ment has instituted in respect of travel by personnel of t 
Legation at Washington. 

It is of interest to note the Rumanian Government's exj 
edgment that the imposition of travel restrictions h; 
government upon the official personnel of a sending gov 
stitutes a limitation of the normal activity of a diploir 
With this view, the United States Government readily 
Restrictions of movement, like restrictions upon th( 
information and cultural exchange as imposed by tl 
Government, are basically distasteful to the American ] 
Government. Travel regulations applicable to pers< 
Rumanian Legation at Washington have been institute 
reciprocal limitation of diplomatic privilege in view of t] 
effect of travel restrictions as applied by Rumanian i 
members of the American. Legation at Bucharest. 

On the one hand, the Rumanian Government co 
restrictions on the travel of its Legation personnel tend 
diplomatic Mission from carrying on its normal acth 
other hand, the Government of Rumania alleges that i 
restrictions are applied without discrimination to a 
Missions in Rumania, The inescapable deduction frc 
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i applying measures which tend to prevent the performance of norm; 
ctivities by all diplomatic Missions in Rumania. 

Without debating the artificial contention of the Rumanian Goveri 
rent that its travel restrictions are nondiscriminatory, it may be sai 
bat the United States Government rejects the thesis that, no math 
ow obstructive and abnormal the behavior of a particular stal 
oward American interests and official American representatives, th 
onduct of United States relations with that state must correspon 
.niformly with the conduct of United States relations with other state 

At such time as the Rumanian Government may be disposed t 
emove the restrictions which it has placed upon the travel withi 
Lumania of American Legation personnel, especially in performanc 
f the normal functions of a diplomatic Mission, the United Stat< 
}o vernment will be prepared to alter accordingly the restrictions whic 
resently apply to travel by personnel of the Rumanian Legatio 
nthin the United States. Meanwhile, as the Rumanian Governmer 
.as been informed, the travel procedure will be administered with 
iew to the current treatment in this regard by Rumanian authority 
f the United States representatives in Rumania. 


2 . PLOESTI TRIAL OF FORMER EMPLOYEES OF TH 
ROMANO-AMERICANA OIL COMPANY: Note From the Amei 
ican Legation at Bucharest to the Rumanian Foreign Ministr 
February 20, 1953 1 

The Legation of the United States of America presents its compl 
aents to the Rumanian Ministry for Foreign Affairs and under instriu 
Lons from its Government has the honor to call the Ministry's attei 
Lon to the “trial" at Ploesti from February 9 to 12, 1953, of varioi 
lumanian citizens, some of whom are former employees of tt 
lomano-Americana Oil Company. Since, in the proceedings in tt 
ourtroom during the trial and in the commentaries published in tt 
lumanian press and broadcast over the official radio, various ui 
ounded allegations and statements were made concerning the Ame: 
can oil companies and former American officials, the following fac 
,re brought to the Rumanian Government's attention. 

The Romano-Americana Oil Company was largely owned by citizei 
i the United States of America who had invested huge sun 
,t great risk in the development of Rumanian petroleum resource 
Ftds was one of the important factors which enabled Rumania 1 
attain the substantial production of 8,600,000 metric tons of crude c 
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iad concluded an armistice 1 with the Union of Soviet Socialis 
lepublics, Great Britain and the United States of America, repre 
entatives of these powers who constituted the Allied Control Com 
nission for Rumania should have been restored to control of propert; 
>elonging to their citizens. This was a matter of concern both to th 
Government of the United States and to American citizens direct! 
;oncerned with the ownership and management of the Romano 
Americana Oil Company. 

The Rumanian Government can have no legitimate complain 
•egarding any steps taken by American officials and American officer 
>f that company to keep informed about American property an 
ib out operation of that company in the years 1945, 1946, and 194/ 
gears in which a state of war still existed between Rumania and th 
United States of America. American owners had every right to knoi 
of the state of production of their company, its activities, personnel 
financial status, sales, etc. Moreover, there were at that time no sue 
laws concer nin g “state secrets” as now exist in Rumania, as substar 
tially all of the information about which such slanderous statement 
have been made in connection with the Ploesti trial, was openl; 
published in the Monitorul Petrohilui Romm. If the Rumania 
Government is not already aware of the fact, the Government of th 
United States takes this opportunity to inform it that all of the sc 
called espionage information of the type involved in the Ploesti trial is 
insofar as the American petroleum industry is concerned, freely aval 
able in published form in the United States and can thus be openl 
obtained by the Rumanian Legation in Washington. 

It is clear that no “sabotage” could or did take place under th 
auspices of the managerial staff of the oil companies. The operatioi: 
of such companies in Rumania after the war were an open book i 
which all details were known to the three elements (Soviet, Britis 
and American) of the Allied Control Commission and to the Rumania 
Government. It is true that crude oil production declined after th 
war and reached its lowest point in 1947. There are two reasons fc 
this, however, neither of which has any connection with falsely allege 
“sabotage” hy the management of the oil companies. 

The first and main reason is military. In November and Decembt 
1944 alone, Soviet occupation authorities seized about 48,000 metri 
tons of tubular goods such as casing, tubing, drill pipe and line pip< 
This amount represented sixty (60) percent of the stocks on han< 
Stocks left in the country amounted to less than that needed for or 
year’s amount of normal drilling. Furthermore, destruction ( 
railway and tank car equipment as well as other petroleum equipmei 
during the fighting and bombing in 1944 sharply reduced possibilitie 
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ixty-eight (68) percent of the total petroleum output and seize 
xclusively for its own use the majority of available tank cars. 

Faced with such a situation, the only way to rebuild the industi 
ut of damages resulting from over-exploitation by the Germans du: 
ig the war, from military operations, and from Soviet seizures, wt 
xvestment of large amounts of new capital for repairing existir 
lant, for replacing lost equipment, and for exploring for new field 
'his capital did not exist within Rumania in sufficient quantities, 
ict which the present government admits when it claims that lar£ 
uantities of equipment have been imported since 1948 from the Sovi< 
Inion at the price of giving that nation a major share in the ownershi 
nd management of the industry through so-called “Sovrom Petrol 
nd “Sovrom Utilaj-Petrolifer” corporations. However, in 194. 
946, and 1947, the only practicable sources of foreign capital we] 
he United States and Great Britain who already had invested g 
luch to give Rumania as large a petroleum industry as it then ha< 

Instead of encouraging American-owned companies to invest ne 
imds in Rumania where risk was high, the Rumanian Governmei 
a connivance with the Soviet authorities in Rumania, after formatic 
f Sovrom Petrol in May 1945, instituted a deliberate policy < 
harassing the operations of all privately owned enterprises. T1 
lumanian Government took no steps to assist such enterprises in tl 
□exportation of desperately needed equipment, it failed to grant reali 
ic prices, it barred, for purely political purposes, financial advance 
rom the National Bank, it levied arbitrary taxes, forced qualifie 
workers to resign, interfered needlessly in the day-to-day conduct < 
•usiness, and allowed the General Confederation of Labor and tl 
Communist Party to foment pointless strikes. In addition to sue 
Larmful practices it soon became painfully obvious that the ultimai 
atention of the Rumanian Government was to expropriate an 
Lationalize all industrial enterprises except those that were Sovie 
wned. When on June 11, 1948 the Rumanian Government did i 
act pass legislation for the nationalization of industrial, bankin 
asurance, mining, transportation and other enterprises, with tl 
xception of those having a Soviet interest, the United States Goven 
nent pointed out that the legislation, being seriously discriminator; 
pas expressly prohibited by Article 31 (c) of the Treaty of Pea< 
between Allied and Associated Powers and Rumania signed at Paris c 
February 10, 1947. 1 It was further pointed out that the nationaliz; 
ion legislation failed to provide for equitable valuation and promp 
Ldequate and effective compensation. In view of the hostile attituc 
>f the Rumanian Government after March 1945 and its obvious inte] 
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were due to seizures of equipment and forced exports of s 
to the Soviet Union. The government will have a more 
explaining why in 1953, when production, according to o 
is at the highest level in history, gasoline, oil, and lighting 
fuels are still rationed in the country, farmers must o: 
hours in line to purchase two liters of kerosene for light 
at an exorbitant price, and city residents receive only 
kerosene per month. 

The Government of the United States can arrive at i 
elusion except that the Government of the Rumanian 
public has deliberately attempted by the so-called Ploesi 
the propaganda connected with it to add to its general 
misrepresentations against the Government and people < 
States. The American people, including in their midst 
sands of Rumanian descent, have always had and coni 
friendliest feelings for the people of Rumania and the d 
tribute to them welfare. They deeply regret that the G< 
Rumania does not share that desire and persists in t* 
and promoting calumnies and slanders which only aim ; 
the historical friendship between the two peoples. 


63. CESSATION OF DISTRIBUTION OF THE j 
NEWS AND NEWS FROM AMERICA: Note Froi 
tary of State to the Rumanian Minister at Washingt 
her 31, 1953 1 2 

The. Secretary of State presents his compliments to t' 
the Minister of Rumania and has the honor to refer to t 
tion of publications within the United States at the in 
Rumanian Legation. Special reference is made to t 
bulletin entitled, The Romanian News. 

As the Legation is doubtless aware, the Rumanian 
has requested the American Legation at Bucharest to 
distribution in Rumania of a periodical issued by t 
entitled News From America . 

Accordingly, the Department of State requests t] 
Legation to cease forthwith the publication and distri' 
United States of The Romanian News. The distrib 
United States by the Rumanian Legation of other simi] 
published at the expense of the Rumanian Government 
should also be terminated. 


1 Marin F. lonescu. 

2 Department of State Bulletin , Jan. 11, 1954, p. 48. 
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4. ANTI-SEMITISM IN RUMANIA: Statement by the Depui 

Under Secretary of State 1 to a Delegation From the America 

Jewish Committee, June 3, 1954 2 

In^ recent months the Rumanian Communist regime has brougl 
o trial and sentenced to long prison terms scores of Rumanian Jew 
lany of these recently sentenced have been held in prison withoi 
dal for several years, their only crime being that the regime conside: 
hem undesirable. The fate of the victims of this widespread persi 
ution is cause for deep concern on the part of the Department < 
tate as well as the American Jewish Committee. 

The conduct of the Rumanian Government in this instance is bx 
ne more example of its callous disregard for human rights an 
mdamental freedoms. ^ In order to instill fear in the hearts of tl 
50,000 Jews in Rumania that Government has found it necessary 1 
antence leaders of the Jewish community so that they might 1 
eld as hostages. Such conduct is not only in violation of the pr< 
isions of the Treaty of Peace with Rumania but also ignores tl 
ictates of justice and humanity. 

I am deeply moved by the tragic plight of these unfortunal 
ewish leaders and sympathize with the feelings expressed by membe: 
f the delegation from the American Jewish Committee. 


5* TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE COMMUNIST SEIZUR 

OF POWER: Statement by the Secretary of State, August 2; 

1954 3 

Ten years ago today the Rumanian people, under the leadership < 
heir King and of the heads of the country's democratic parties, free 
hemselves from Nazi domination and joined the Allies in the fin 
ecisive struggle for liberty. In the Royal Proclamation of Augui 
3, 1944, King Mihai I stated that “the new government marks tl 
eginning of an era in which the rights and liberties of all citizens wi 
e respected.” _ 

These promising beginnings were halted on March 6, 1945, whe 
he Soviet Government, in violation of its solemn undertaking 
itervened in Rumanian affairs and installed the first of a series < 
uppet governments which have existed in that captive counti 
ntil today. 

The Communist rulers of Rumania have persistently sought 1 
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political leaders who organized and carried out that 
and have systematically suppressed all human rights a 
The travesty which the Communist regime seeks t 
cannot deceive the people of Rumania. Likewise, it sho 
the free world to the true significance of this date, or 
paying tribute to the fortitude and deep love of liberty o: 
ian people. 


66. RESTRICTIONS ON PHOTOGRAPHY AND S] 
Note From the Secretary of State to the Rumanian 
Washington, 1 June 9, 1955 2 

The Secretary of State presents his compliments to t] 
the Minister of the Rumanian People's Republic and 1 
to state that the following regulations have been institi 
apply until further notice to photography, sketching, and 
of works of plastic art in the United States by Rum 
personnel and their dependents. 

1. Rumanian official personnel and their dependents i 
States may execute works of plastic art, take photogra 
sketches of historical and architectural monuments; th( 
cultural, educational, and medical institutions; theate: 
city, state or national parks; stadiums; and urban and 
in the background of which there axe none of the object 
in points 3a through 3g. 

2. Within the premises of economic enterprises and 
engaged in the manufacture of civilian goods, as well 
institutions, Rumanian official personnel and their d 
the United States may, in individual cases, execute wo 
art, make sketches, or take photographs provided that t' 
obtained the permission of the administration of thes 
and organizations. 

3. Rumanian official personnel and their dependents : 
States may not execute works of plastic art, make skel 
photographs of the objects listed below. This provision 
cable in cases where the specified objects are under cons 

a. Areas where Rumanian official personnel and the 
do not have free access. 

b. Industrial enterprises of any kind. 

c. Fuel storage depots. 

d. Militarv obieots. installations t#v‘bnolf>Dn7- and a.i 
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4. Rumanian official personnel and their dependents may n 
xecute works of plastic art, make sketches, or take photographs fro 
irplanes on flights over territory of the United States. 

5. Rumanian official personnel and their dependents in the Unite 
Itates may not purchase or otherwise procure the following iten 
xcept where such items appear in or are appendices to newspapei 
periodicals, technical journals, atlases and books commercially ava: 
ble to the general public: 

a. Aerial photographs, mosaics and photomaps. 

b. Maps and charts of scale of or larger than 1:250,000. 

c. Navigational and hydrographic maps and charts. 

d. Panoramic photographs or detailed development plans < 

industrial cities. 

The foregoing regulations are comparable to present Rumania 
egulations restricting the execution of plastic works of art, photogr; 
>hy and filming, by United States citizens in Rumania which pr 
umably have been instituted for reasons of security. 1 If the Goveri 
rent of the Rumanian People's Republic should hereafter concluc 
hat the international situation were such that security requiremen 
nabled it to reexamine its regulations restricting the execution < 
►lastic works of art, photography and filming by United States citizei 
a Rumania and to make available to them materials of the typ< 
toted above, the Government of the United States would, in turn, 1 
lisposed to reconsider its own security requirements on the same basi 


17. DEATH OF JXJLIU MANIU: Statement by the Department < 
State, October 25, 1955 2 

The circumstances surrounding the press interview last week i 
irhich Gheorghe Tatarescu, a former Premier and postwar Foreig 
Minister of Rumania, told of [Juliu] Maniu's death in prison 
trong evidence that Maniu's death, frequently reported throughoi 
Surope, is a fact despite lack of official confirmation by the Rumania 
government. 

You will recall that in November 1947 Maniu and several oth< 
aembers of the Rumanian National Peasant Party were placed on tri 
a Bucharest. As Secretary of State Marshall said at that time 
his trial, like that of Nikola Petkov in Bulgaria a few months earlie 
pas a travesty of iustice of which the evident purpose was to elimina 
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whom he represented for many years, Juliu Maniii won t 
his followers and admiration and respect everywhere. 

His loss is felt not only by the peoples of Eastern 1 
friends of democracy throughout the world. 


L YUGOSLAVIA 


68. MILITARY ASSISTANCE AGREEMENT BET 
UNITED STATES AND YUGOSLAVIA, NOVEMBE] 

The Governments of the United States of America ai 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia; 

Desiring to foster international peace and securit 
framework of the Charter of the United Nations thro 
which will further the ability of nations dedicated to 
and principles of the Charter to participate effective] 
ments for individual and collective self-defense in suj 
purposes and principles; 

Reaffirming their determination to give their full c 
the efforts to provide the United Nations with armed 
templated by the Charter and to obtain agreement 
regulation and reduction of armaments under adeqi 
against violations ; 

Taking into consideration the support that the G 
the United States of America has brought to these 
•enacting the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, 2 
and the Mutual Security Act of 1951, 3 which pro vie 
nisbing of military assistance to certain nations; 

Desiring to set forth the conditions which will go 
nishing of such assistance; 

Have agreed as follows: 

Article I 

1. The Government of the United States of Amer 
or continue to make available to the Government o 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia equipment, matei 
or other assistance in accordance with such terms a 
as may be agreed. The furnishing of such assistance 
sistent with the Charter of the United Nations. Such 
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hereunder. The two Governments will, from time to time, neg< 
tate detailed arrangements necessary to carry out the provisioi 
f this paragraph. 

2. The Government of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslav: 
dll use the assistance exclusively in furtherance of the purposi 
f the Charter of the United Nations for the promotion of inte 
Lational peace and security and for strengthening the defenses of tl 
"ederal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia against aggression. 

3. The Government of the Federal People’s Republic of Yug< 
lavia undertakes not to transfer to any person not an officer < 
gent of that Government, or to any other nation, title to oil po 
ession of any equipment, materials, information, or services, receive 
n a grant basis, without the prior consent of the Government of tl 
Jnited States of America. 

4. The Government of the Federal People’s Republic of Yug< 
lavia will provide the United States of America with reciproc 
ssistance by continuing to facilitate the production and transfer 1 
he United States of America in such quantities and upon such tern 
nd conditions as may be agreed on, of raw and semi-processed mi 
erials required by the United States of America as a result of d 
iciencies or potential deficiencies in its own resources, and whic 
aay be available in Yugoslavia. Arrangements for such transfe: 
hall give due regard to requirements of Yugoslavia for domest 
ise and commercial export. 

Article II 

1. Each Government will take appropriate measures consistei 
rith security to keep the public informed of operations under tb 
Lgreement. 

2. Each Government will take such security measures as may 1 
greed in each case between the two Governments in order to pr 
r ent the disclosure or compromise of classified military article 
ervices or information furnished pursuant to this Agreement. 

Article III 

The two Governments will, upon request of either of them, neg 
iate appropriate arrangements between them respecting respons 
>ility for patent or similar claims based on the use of devices, pro 
sses, technological information or other forms of property protect 
>y law in connection with equipment, materials or services furnish< 
mrsuant to this Agreement. In such negotiations consideratic 
hall be given to the inclusion of an undertaking whereby ea< 
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ment for its administrative and operating expenditures i 
with carrying out this Agreement. The two Gove] 
forthwith initiate discussions with a view to determining 
of such dinars and to agreeing upon arrangements for ti 
of such dinars. 

2. The Government of the Federal People's Republic o 
will, except as otherwise agreed to, grant duty free tr 
exemption from taxation upon importation or exportation 
property, materials or equipment imported into or expo: 
territory in connection with this Agreement or any simik 
between the Government of the United States of Ame 
government of any other country receiving military as 

Article V 

The Government of the Federal People's Republic o 
agrees to receive personnel of the Government of the I 
of America who will discharge in its territory the respc 
the Government of the United States of America under th 
and who will be accorded facilities to observe the progress 
ance furnished pursuant to this Agreement. It is undersi 
the two Governments that the number of such personne] 
as low as possible. Such personnel who are United Stal 
including personnel temporarily assigned, will, in their r 
the Government of the Federal People's Republic of 
operate as a part of the Embassy of the United States 
under the direction and control of the Chief of the Dip 
sion, and will have the same status as that of other pe 
corresponding rank of the Embassy of the United State 
who are United States nationals. Upon appropriate nc 
the Government of the United States of America fu 
status will be granted to an agreed number of the persoi 
thereto. 

Article VI 

1. The Government of the Federal People's Republic c 
reaffirms that it will continue to join in promoting interna 
standing and goodwill, and in maintaining world pea< 
consistent with its political and economic stability, the J 
tion permitted by its manpower, resources, facilities, and 
nomic condition to the development and maintenance 
defensive strength and the defensive strength of the free ^ 
take all reasonable measures which may be needed tc 
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Article VII 

1. This Agreement shall enter into force on the date of signatur 
nd will continue in force until one year after the receipt by eith 
^rty of written notice of the intention of the other Party to te 
ninate it, provided that the provisions of Article I, paragraphs 2 ai 
, and arrangements entered into under Article II, paragraph 2, ai 
mder Article III, shall remain in force unless otherwise agreed 1 
he two Governments. 

2. The Government of the United States of America reserves tl 
ightat any time to suspend its assistance to Yugoslavia made ava: 
ble pursuant to this Agreement, including deliveries of all suppli 
cheduled but not yet transferred. 

3. The two Governments will, upon the request of either of ther 
onsult regarding any matter relating to the application of this Agre 
rent or to operations or arrangements carried out pursuant to tb 
Lgreement. 

4. The terms of this Agreement may at any time be reviewed : 
he request of either Government or amended by agreement betwe< 
he two Governments. 

5. This Agreement shall be registered with the Secretary Gener 
f the United Nations. 

Done at Belgrade, in duplicate in the English and Serbo-Croi 
mguages, this fourteenth day- of November, 1951. 


9. HOSTILE ACTIVITIES OF THE SOVIET UNION AND IT 

ALLIES AGAINST YUGOSLAVIA: Resolution 509 (VI) of tl 

United Nations General Assembly, December 14, 1951 1 

The General Assembly , 

Having considered the complaint 2 submitted to it by the delegatic 
f the Federal People's Republic of Yugoslavia concerning the a 
ivities of the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republic 
nd the Governments of Bulgaria, Hungary, Romania and Albani 
s well as the Governments of Czechoslovakia and Poland, again 
r ugoslavia, 

Viewing with serious concern the tension between Yugoslavia c 
tie one side, and the other above-mentioned countries on the othi 
rie, 
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origin, which it deems likely to impair the general welfai 
relations among nations”, 

1. Takes note of the declaration of the Yugoslav dej 
the Government of Yugoslavia for its part is ready to < 
necessary for the carrying out of the recommendations o 
resolution; 

2. Recommends that the Governments concerned: 

(а) Conduct their relations and settle their disputes i 
with the spirit of the United Nations Charter; 

(б) Conform in their diplomatic intercourse with t! 
practices which are customary in international relations ; 

(c) Settle frontier disputes by means of mixed frontier 
or other peaceful means of their choice. 


70. JOINT COMMUNIQUE REGARDING ECONOM 
SIGNS, NOVEMBER 22, 1954 1 

Mutually beneficial informal discussions on economic r 
have been under way since November 12 between repr< 
the Yugoslav and United States Governments, were com 

The Yugoslav delegation was under the leadershi] 
Svetozar Vukmanovic, Vice President of the Feder 
Council of the Federal People's Republic of Yugoslavs 
Mr. Stanislav Kopc6k, Counsellor in the Yugoslav Sta- 
tor Foreign Affairs, and Mr. Kiro Gligorov, Deputy D 
Yugoslav Federal Planning Institute. The Yugoslav A 
the United States, Mr. Leo Mates, also was present. 

For the American side, the talks were conducted bj 
Stassen, Director of the Foreign Operations Administi 
Secretary of State Herbert Hoover, Jr.; Deputy Undei 
State Robert Murphy; Deputy Assistant Secretary of S 
Kalijarvi; and Dr. D. A. Fitzgerald, Foreign Operation 
tion Deputy Director. 

During the talks, a broad informal exchange of vie^ 
on many aspects of Yugoslavia’s economic situatioi 
attention was directed to Yugoslavia’s balance of paym 
its supply of wheat and raw materials, and its foreign 
The talks have led to an increased understanding on tl 
representatives of the two countries of their mutual pre 
is anticipated that further consideration of these matters 
forward in Belgrade. 


1 Department of State Bulletin , Dec. 6, 1954, p. 869. 
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L COMMUNIQUE BY THE AMBASSADORS OF THE UNITE] 
STATES, THE UNITED KINGDOM, AND FRANCE AT BEI 
GRADE AND THE YUGOSLAV UNDER SECRETARY O 
STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, JUNE 27, 1955 1 

Talks were held in Belgrade from June 24 to 27 between the Yug( 
av Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, M. Prica, the An 
assadors of the United States, the United Kingdom and France o 
le general international situation and questions of direct mutuj 
mcern. 

These talks were a further step in a series of consultations, ind 
idual, or collective, between representatives of the three "Wester 
rovernments and the Yugoslav Government. 

This exchange of views, which took place in an atmosphere < 
Drdialitv and mutual confidence, confirmed the wide measure < 
greexnent among the four Governments in their approach to tl 
arious international questions under review. 

This meeting had special significance in view of the recent moi 
rvorable developments in the international situation. The for 
J-ovemments were agreed that solutions to outstanding probleir 
hould be sought by peaceful means and by negotiations based upo 
jll respect for and recognition of the right of an nations to indepenc 
nee, equality, self-defense and collective security in conformity wit 
he Charter of the United Nations. They will continue to proxnol 
uch solutions. 

The four Governments express their firm conviction that tl 
xistence of a strong and independent Yugoslavia and continued c< 
peration between them under conditions of full equality are a coi 
ribution to peace and stability. They consider that the fruitfi 
ooperation being developed in all fields in the Balkan alliance 2 isals 
n important contribution to peace and stability in this part of tl 
rorld. 

They believe that this method of exchange of views can help 1 
iromote an even closer understanding between themselves and ca 
Iso contribute to a further improvement in the general internation; 
ituation and to world peace. They are confident that the goc 
elations developed between them in recent years in so many fiel< 
nil be maintained and further expanded. 


2. JOINT COMMUNIQUE REGARDING VISIT OF THE DEPUT 
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range of problems of mutual interest to Yugoslavia ar 
States. As a result, differences of opinion have been ii 
a clearer understanding of obj ectives reached. This has 
in a very cordial atmosphere and should establish a solit 
further cooperation of the two countries. These meeting 
‘evidence of the confidence and mutual respect which h* 
lished between the two countries in receat years. 

During his visit Mr. Murphy, accompanied by Amba 
W.] Riddleberger, had luncheon and two conversations v 
Tito and several meetings with Under Secretary of Stai 
.Affairs Prica, Vice President V ukmano vic-T emp o , and 
is ter Gosnjak. Mr. Murphy concluded his con versa 
luncheon on October 1 tendered at the American Emb 
of Vice President Kardelj and other high-ranking Yugosb 
can officials. 


73. STATEMENT REGARDING VISIT BY THE SEC 
STATE TO YUGOSLAVIA, NOVEMBER 7, U 

On November 6, 1955, the United States Secretary c 
Poster Dulles, met with the President of the Federal Peo] 
of Yugoslavia, Josip Broz-Tito, at Brioni. The Pres 
Republic entertained the Secretary of State and his park 
Participating in the subsequent talks, held in the spirit 
•and mutual understanding, were the Ambassador to Yug< 
Riddleberger, and the Counselor of the State Departn 
MacArthur II, on the American side, and the Vice Pr< 
Federal Executive Council, Edward Kardelj, the State 
Foreign Affairs, Koda Popovid, and the Secretary G< 
President of the Republic, Joza Vilfan, on the Yugoslav 
Views were exchanged on the international situation 
' of mutual interest. The subjects that had been discus! 
outlined by the Secretary of State at his press conferem 
Agreement was noted on a series of issues, particuk 
possibility and necessity of continued efforts to improve 
relations and with regard to the further broadening o 
cooperation between the two countries. 

The meeting proved once again the usefulness of i 
contacts for a better understanding of the mutual pos 
the promoting of the cause of peace and internatiom 
under the charter of the United Nations. 


Part XIII 


fEAR AND MIDDLE EAST, SOUTH ASIA, AND AFRIC 


t. BASIC UNITED STATES POLICY 


. INCREASING STABILITY AND SECURITY IN THE MIDDL 

EAST: Message by the President to the Congress, May 24, Wl 

(Excerpt) 1 

The countries of the Middle East are, for the most part, less d 
eloped industrially than those of Europe. They are, nevertheles 
f great importance to the security of the entire free world. Th 
egion is a vital link of land, sea, and air communications betwec 
hirope, Asia, and Africa. In the free nations of the Middle Eas 
e half of the oil reserves of the world. 

No part of the world is more directly exposed to Soviet pressur 
?he Kremlin has lost no opportunity to stir these troubled water 
s the postwar record amply demonstrates. Civil war in Greeo 
ressure for Turkish concessions on the Dardanelles; sponsorship < 
he rebellious Tudeh party in Iran ; furthering of factional strife in tl 
irab States and Israel — all reflect a concerted design for the exte] 
ion of Soviet domination to this vital area. 

There is no simple formula for increasing stability and security i 
he Middle East. With the help of American military and econom 
ssistance, Soviet pressure has already been firmly resisted in Turkc 
nd the Soviet-inspired guerrilla war has been decisively defeated i 
Greece. But the pressure against the Middle East is unremittiiij 
t can be overcome only by a continued build-up of armed defens< 
nd the fostering of economic development. Only through sue 
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able for other Middle Eastern nations if necessary. 1 1 
mending 125 million dollars in economic aid for IV 
countries, exclusive of Greece and Turkey for whom e 
provided as part of the program for Europe. This 
includes programs of technical assistance to Libya, 
Ethiopia, three independent states of Africa whose e 
lems are similar to those of the Middle Eastern countr 

Continuing military aid for Greece and Turkey will 
the further strengthening of these countries’ large ar 
armed forces, which have already displayed their val: 
in the fight for freedom in Korea. In Iran, continuii 
is required to help build internal security and defense, 
economic aid to help sustain the Iranian economy an< 
to the much needed longer-term process of economic d< 
the benefit of the Iranian people. 

In the Arab States and Israel, the fundamental re< 
regional approach to the basic problems of economic 
This is urgently needed to reduce existing tensions, esp< 
the orderly settlement of homeless refugees. The pi 
Arab States will expand needed food production throng 
ment of land and water resources. The program for ] 
that country to maintain her economy during an es 
period of her national development. At the same tim 
of assistance to the Arab refugees from Palestine, which 
extend beyond the coming fiscal year, has the threef 
assisting the settlement of refugees, of strengthenin 
wherein they settle, and assisting both Israel and t] 
by removing this threat to the peace of the area. 

The program I am now proposing is a balanced progra 
ening the security of the Middle East. It will make a 
tion to our hopes for peace. 


2. SIX MAJOR POLICY ISSUES: Address by th 

State Upon His Return From a Tour of the Region. 

About 3 weeks ago, the Director for Mutual Seeurii 
Stassen, and I and our associates set out, at Presiden 
request, on a trip to 12 countries which lie in betwee: 
xanean in Europe and China in Asia. I shall give you c 
country impressions and then our general conclusions. 

First, lp.ti m ft ra.-v that. p.vp.twjIi at a wa w at* a wall i 
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s we drove through the streets, the people usually greeted us wit 
iendly smiles and applause. The political leaders talked intimatel 
nth us, and we gained new friendships and new understanding whic 
dll stand us in good stead for the future. Also in each capital 
poke to all of the United States Foreign Service personnel. The 
re a fine body of men and women of whom we can be proud. 

It is high time that the United States Government paid moi 
ttention to the Near East and South Asia, which, until our trip, n 
baited States Secretary of State has ever visited. Our postws 
ttention has been primarily given to Western Europe. That are 
r as and is very important, but not all-important. 

It came as a surprising shock when the 450 million Chinese peopL 
diom we had counted as friends, fell under Communist dominatioi 
'here could be equally dangerous developments in the Near Eas 
nd South Asia. The situation calls for urgent concern. 

The area we visited contains about one-fourth of the world 
opulation. It represents about one-half of the people of the worl 
dio are still free of Communist domination. 

The Near East possesses great strategic importance as the bridg 
etween Europe, Asia, and Africa. The present masters of th 
Gremlin, following the lead of past military conquerors, covet th: 
osition. In 1940 Soviet leaders specified, in secret negotiations wit 
he Nazis, that Soviet “ territorial aspirations center . . . in th 
irection of the Indian Ocean and . . . the Persian Gulf.” 1 

This area contains important resources vital to our welfare — oi 
langanese, chrome, mica, and other minerals. About 60 percent ( 
he proven oil reserves of the world are in the Near East. 

Most important of all, the Near East is the source of three grej 
eligions — the Jewish, the Christian, and the Moslem — which ha\ 
or centuries exerted an immense influence throughout the worl< 
•urely we cannot ignore the fate of the peoples who have first pe: 
eived and then passed on to us the great spiritual truths from whic 
ur own society derives its inner strength. 

Igypt and the Suez Base 

Our first stop was in Egypt. There we had 3 days in which to g< 
cquainted with General Naguib, who heads the Government. E 
s a popular hero, and I could readily see why. He and his associat< 
.re determined to provide Egypt with a vigorous government whic 
fill truly serve the people. Also, they seek to end the stationing < 
British troops and exercise of British authority at the Suez base. 

Before we arrived in Egypt, a very tense situation had develope 
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We discussed the situation with. General Naguib. Th 
the trouble is not so much the presence of British troops 
sides agreed that they should be withdrawn, but the s 
authority over and management of this gigantic base, its 
and its depots of supplies. Experienced administrative aiu 
personnel is needed to keep the base in operating efficienc 
provision of this personnel causes difficulty. The matt 
importance which goes beyond Egypt, for the base serve 
Eastern and indeed Western security. 

I am convinced that there is nothing irreconcilable be 
international concern and Egyptian sovereignty. We as 
some success, that there be further time to nnd a peacefu 
The United States is prepared to assist in any desired way. 

Egypt stands at the threshold of what can be a great n 
If this Suez problem can be satisfactorily solved, I am coni 
Egypt can find the means to develop its land and lift up 
and add a new bright chapter to a glorious past. 

Israel, Jerusalem, and Refugees 

N ext we went to Israel. We were impressed by the visio 
porting energy with which the people are building their n 
Inspired by a great faith, they are now doing an impressr 
creation. They face hard internal problems, which I believ 
solve. Furthermore, the Prime Minister, Ben Gurion, 
Israeli officials asserted convincingly their desire to live at ] 
their Arab neighbors. 

Jerusalem is divided into armed camps split between Isr* 
Arab nation of Jordan. The atmosphere is heavy with h 
gazed on the Mount of Olives, I felt anew that Jerusalem is, 
the holy place of the Christian, Moslem, and Jewish fai 
has been repeatedly emphasized by the United Nations. 1 
not necessarily exclude some political status in Jerusalem 
and Jordan. But the world religious community has claims 
lem which take precedence over the political claims of any 
nation. 

Closely huddled around Israel are most of the over 80C 
refugees, who fled from Palestine as the Israelis took o\ 
mostly exist in makeshift camps, with few facilities either 
work, or recreation. Within these camps the inmates 
spiritually and physically. Even the Grim Reaper offers n 
for aa the older die, infants are bom to inherit their parents’ 

Some of these refugees could be settled in the area pres 
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md Mr. Stassen and I came back with the impression that they ca 
veil be spent in large part on a coordinated use of the rivers whic 
un through the Arab countries and Israel, 

r ORDAN 

Irrigation needs became most vivid as we motored from Jerusalei 
o Amman, the capital of Jordan. The road goes through the Dea 
Jea area, a scene of desolation with no sign of life other than the tei 
>f thousands of refugees who survive precariously on the parche 
and largely by aid of United Nations doles. Later on, as we fle 
iorth, we observed the waters of the Yarmak River, which cou] 
jerhaps be diverted so as to return some of this vast desert valle 
nto fertile land. 

At Amman we dined with the charming and able new KingHus[s]ei 
md his Government. They are preoccupied with the problem < 
efugees and of relations with Israel. The inflow of refugees hi 
ilmost doubled the population, and the long armistice line with Isra 
jives rise to frequent and dangerous shooting episodes. 

>yria, Lebanon, Iraq, and Saudi Arabia 

From Jordan we went to Syria. There we were impressed b 
General Shishakli. He is eager to develop the resources of his country 
vhich are substantial. Thus, the living standards of the Syrian peopj 
nuld be raised. This would, in turn, enable them to receive moi 
efugees into a land which relatively is sparsely populated. 

From Damascus, the capital of S3u*ia, we motored to Beirut, tt 
capital of Lebanon. The road took us over a mountain range, wit 
efreshing snow in sharp contrast to the heat of the desert plains. 

You will recall that Beirut is the home of the American University 
vhich has educated many of the Arab leaders of today. Presider 
lhamoun of Lebanon talked to us of his high hopes for his countr 
uid pointed to the role it might play, representing uniquely a meetin 
>f East and West. 

Leaving Lebanon for Iraq, we flew over the Tigris and Euphrat* 
Talleys. This was the site of the Garden of Eden. Under its 
oiler, King Faisal — who visited the United States last summer 1 — th 
Government of Iraq is beginning to develop these valleys and restoi 
heir former productivity. The revenues from the oil production ai 
)eing largely directed to this and other construction purposes. Ira 
an be, and desires to be, the granary for much of this part of tt 
vorld. 

In Saudi Arabia we were received by King Ibn Saud, one of tt 
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India and Pakistan 

We left the Arab area to go first to India and then t 
These two nations, although independent for less thi 
already play an influential part in world affairs. 

In India I met again with Mr. Nehru, one of the grea 
our time. We had long conversations together in the inti 
home. His calm demeanor and lofty idealism impresse 
reviewed together the international problems which conce 
countries, including the problem of a Korean armistice an< 
to Southeast Asia. We did not always agree, but we did cl 
misunderstandings and, I felt, gained respect for the inte 
respective purposes. India is now supporting the armist 
of the United Nations Command in Korea. 

Mr. Stassen and I also obtained a clearer view of the ( 
of India's 5~year program to improve the welfare of the In- 

India is the -world's largest self-governing nation. It 
2,000 miles of common boundary with Communist Chin* 
occurring between these two countries a competition as 
ways of freedom or police-state methods can achieve l 
progress. This competition affects directly 800 million pec 
2 countries. In the long run, the outcome will affect all o 
including ourselves. Our interest fully justifies contin 
modest scale, some technical assistance and external i 
permit India to go on with its 5-year plan. 

Pakistan is the largest of the Moslem nations and occi 
position in the Moslem world. The strong spiritual faith 
spirit of the people make them a dependable bulwark a; 
munism. 

The new Prime Minister, Mohammed Ali, whom we re< 
as Ambassador to Washington, 1 energetically leads the n 
ment. We met with a feeling of warm friendship on the 
people of Pakistan toward the United States. 

A grave and immediate problem is the shortage of whea 
large imports, widespread famine conditions will ensue, 
we helped India in a similar emergency. 2 I believe t 
United States wheat assistance to Pakistan is essential. 

It is not possible to think about United States aid v 
thinking that these countries cannot afford to waste the 
quarreling with each other and diverting their strength 
use against each other. 

That thought applies to the dispute between India ar 
about Kashmir. It is my impression from my conversatic 
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RAN 

It was not practical to include Iran in our schedule. However, v 
■rranged that our Ambassador to Iran 1 should meet us in Pakista: 
ran is now preoccupied with its oil dispute with Great Britain. Bi 
till the people and the Government do not want this quarrel to expo: 
hem to Communist subversion. They have not forgotten the Sovi 
•ccupation of 1941-1946. 

The United States will avoid any unwanted interference in the c 
[ispute. But we can usefully continue technical aid and assistant 
o this agricultural nation of Iran and in that way perhaps he] 
irevent an economic collapse which would play into the hands < 
predatory forces. 

Turkey, Greece, and Libya 

After Pakistan, we went to Turkey and Greece. These two countri 
tave clearly demonstrated their intent to stand steadfast again 
Communist aggression and subversion. Despite their heavy commi 
nents to Nato, both countries have contributed valiantly to tl 
Jnited Nations efforts in Korea. 

We, in turn, plan to continue to help Greece and Turkey to gro 
tronger. They are valiant in spirit and hold a strategic position i 
Curope and Asia which enables them to help us. While in Gree< 
’ dined with the King and Queen and passed on to this charmir 
ouple President Eisenhower’s invitation that they visit us this fall 

Our last stop before returning to the United States was Libya, tl 
Lewest member of the family of nations. This country is located at 
:ey spot on the North African coast on the Mediterranean. It h* 
ecently become an independent nation by action of the Unite 
Nations. 3 Libya is cooperating with the United States and the Unite 
kingdom in strengthening its own defenses and those of the Med 
erranean area. 

Let me turn now to conclusions. 

1. Colonialism . Most of the peoples of the Near East and Sout 
Lsia are deeply concerned about political independence for then 
elves and others. They are suspicious of the colonial powers. Tl 
Jnited States too is suspect because, it is reasoned, our Nato alliam 
pith France and Britain requires us to try to preserve or restore tl 
Id colonial interests of our allies. 

I am convinced that United States policy has become unnecessaril 
mbiguous in this matter. The leaders of the countries I visited full 
ecognize that it would be a disaster if there were any break betwee 
he United States and Great Britain and France. They don’t war 
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I emphasize, however, the word “orderly. 57 Let non 
the Kremlin uses extreme nationalism to bait the trap 
seeks to capture the dependent peoples. 

2. Living Standards. The peoples of the Near East ; 
mand better standards of living, and the day is past when 
tions can be ignored. The task is one primarily for the 
and the peoples themselves. In some cases they can us< 
able resources, such as oil revenues, to better advantage, 
however, ways in which the United States can usefully h 
masses of money but by contributing advanced technics 
about transport, communication, fertilization, and use 
irrigation. Mr. Stassen and I feel that money wisely s; 
area under the mutual security program will give tl 
people a good return in terms of better understanding and 

3. Arab Good Will . The United States should seek to a 
resentment against it that has resulted from the creation c 
the past we had good relations with the Arab peoples 
educational institutions had built up a feeling of good v 
American businessmen had won a good reputation in this i 
was mutual confidence to mutual advantage. 

Today the Arab peoples are afraid that the United Sta 
th e new State of Israel in aggressive expansion . They are 
of Zionism than of communism, and they fear lest the t 
become the backer of expansionist Zionism. 

On the other hand, the Israelis fear that ultimately th 
try to push them into the sea. 

In an effort to calm these contradictory fears the V 
joined with Britain and France in a Declaration of M 
which stated that “the three Governments, should they f 
of these states (of tire Near East) was preparing to viol 
or armistice lines, would, consistently with their obligati 
bers of the United Nations, immediately take action, bot] 
outside the United Nations, to prevent such viola 1 
Declaration when made did not reassure the Arabs. It n 
clear that the present U.S. administration stands fully 
Declaration. We cannot afford to be distrusted by r 
could be sturdy friends of freedom. They must not furt 
ranks of Communist dictators. 

The leaders in Israel themselves agreed with us that I 
policies should be impartial so as to win not only the 
regard of the Israeli but also of the Arab peoples. 'W 
such nolicies. 
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Israel should become part of the Near East community and cea: 
o look upon itself, or be looked upon by others, as alien to th 
ommunity. This is possible. To achieve it will require concessioi 
»n the part of both sides. But the gains to both will far outweig 
he concessions required to win those gains. 

The parties concerned have the primary responsibility of bringir 
>eace to the area. But the United States will not hesitate by evei 
appropriate means to use its influence to promote a step-by-ste 
eduction of tension in the area and the conclusion of ultimate peac 

5. Middle East Defense Organisation. A Middle East Defense 0: 
;anization is a future rather than an immediate possibility. Many < 
he Arab League countries are so engrossed with their quarrels wit 
srael or with Great Britain or France that they pay little heed to th 
oenace of Soviet communism. However, there is more concern whei 
he Soviet Union is near. In general, the northern tier of natior 
hows awareness of the danger. 

There is a vague desire to have a collective security system. Bi 
lO such system can be imposed from without. It should be dcsigne 
nd grow from within out of a sense of common destiny and commo 
anger. 

While awaiting die formal creation of a security association, th 
Jnited States can usefully help strengthen the interrelated defense c 
hose countries which want strength, not as against each other or th 
Vest, but to resist the common threat to all free peoples. 

6. Friendly Understanding . In conclusion, let me recall that th 
rimary purpose of our trip was to show friendliness and to develo 
nderstanding. These peoples we visited are proud peoples who hav 

great tradition and, I believe, a great future. We in the Unite 
►tates are better off if we respect and honor them, and learn th 
hough ts and aspirations which move them. It profits nothing mere! 
o be critical of others. 

President Eisenhower's administration plans to make friendship- 
ot faultfinding — the basis of its foreign policy. President Eisenliowc 
•rought with him from Europe an unprecedented measure of undei 
tanding and personal friendships. Before he was inaugurated, h 
rent, to Korea. 1 Twice since inauguration, Mr. Stassen and I hav 
een to Europe. 2 Now we have been to the Near East and Sout 
isia. Later this month, the President's brother, Dr. Milton Eiser 
ower, and Assistant Secretary of State Cabot will go to Sout 
America. 8 

Thus your Government is establishing the worldwide relationship 
nd gathering the information which will enable us better to serv 

xl- . A * 1 _ 


3. PROGRESS IN RESOLVING MAJOR POLI 
Address by the Secretary of State, August 26, 


One of the first things I did as Secretary of State wi 
Middle East. I wanted to see for myself that area so 
and religions tradition, yet now so torn by strife and b 
in the spring of 1953, 1 visited Egypt, Israel, Jordan, S; 
Iraq, and Saudi Arabia. Upon my return I spoke of t 
gathered on that trip and of the hopes which I held 
talks with leaders and people there. 1 2 

Some of those hopes have become realities. At that 
Base was a center of controversy and of potential strii 
result of patient effort, in a spirit of conciliation, the ] 
Suez Base has been successfully resolved. 3 

Another problem which was then concerning many 
in the Middle East was that of the security of the area 
that effective defense depended upon collective meas 
such measures, to be dependable, needed to be a m 
together of those who felt a sense of common destiny 
what could be a common danger. Here, too, there ] 
encouraging progress. 

A third problem which called for attention was the 
to irrigate land. I mentioned in my report the poss 
rivers flowing through the Jordan Valley might be use 
valley a source of livelihood rather than dispute. S: 
bassador Eric Johnston has held talks with the g 
countries through which the River Jordan runs. Th< 
an encouraging willingness to accept the principle 
arrangements for the use of the waters. Plans for th 
of the valley are well advanced. 4 Ambassador Johnsto 
fourth visit to the countries concerned in an effort tc 
small margins of difference which still exist. 

A beginning has been made, as you see, in doing 
obstacles that stand in the way of the aspirations 
Eastern peoples. It is my hope — and that is the he 
would now speak — that the time has come when it is 
in terms of further steps toward stability, tranquillity 
in the Middle East. 


1 Department of State Bulletin , Sept. 5, 1955, pp. 378-380. ! 

address was delivered before the Council on Foreign Eelatio 
City. See also ibid., Sept. 12, 1955, p. 421, Oct. 3, 1955, pp. 5 
19, 1955, p. 1009. ’ 

2 See report by the Secretary of State, June 1, 1953, su'pra. 

3 See the Anglo-Egyptian agreement of Oct. 19, 1954; infra, p 

4 See summary of statement of July 6, 1954, by Ambassado] 
pp. 2235-2236. 


?he Arab-Israel Problem 

What are the principal remaining problems? They are thos 
finch were unresolved by the armistiee[s] of 1949 which ended th 
ghting between Israelis and Arabs. 1 Before taking up these probleir 
pecifically, I would first pay high tribute to what the United Nation 
.as done to preserve tranquillity and to serve humanity in the are* 
lespite these indispensable efforts, three problems remain ths 
onspicuously require to be solved. 

The first is the tragic plight of the 900,000 refugees who formerl 
[ved in the territory that is now occupied by Israel. 

The second is the pall of fear that hangs over the Arab and Isra< 
►eople alike. The Arab countries fear that Israel will seek by violer 
means to expand at their expense. The Israelis fear that the Aral 
rill gradually marshal superior forces to be used to drive them int 
he sea, and they suffer from the economic measures now taken again* 
hem. 

The third is the lack of fixed permanent boundaries between Isra< 
nd its Arab neighbors. 

There are other important problems. But if these three princip* 
problems could be dealt with, then the way would be paved for tb 
olution of others. 

These three problems seem capable of solution, and surely there : 
Leed. 

Border clashes take an almost weekly toll of human lives and inflam 
,n already dangerous mood of hatred. The sufferings of the Ara 
efugees are drawn out almost beyond the point of endurance. Tb 
ears which are at work, on each side, lead to a heavy burden ( 
ornament, which constitutes a serious drag on economic and sock 
>rogress. Responsible leaders are finding it hard to turn their fu 
attention and energies to the positive task of creating conditions ( 
lealthy growth. 

Serious as the present situation is, there is a danger that, unless 
mproves, it will get worse. One ill leads to another, and cause an 
ffect are hard to sort out. The atmosphere, if it worsens, coul 
>ecloud clear judgments, making appear attractive what would in fa< 
>e reckless. 

Both sides suffer greatly from the present situation, and both ai 
mxious for what they would regard as a just and equitable solutioi 
But neither has been able to find that way. 

This may be a situation where mutual friends could serve tb 
common good. This is particularly true since the area may no 
tself, possess all of the ingredients needed for the full and earl 
milding of a condition of security and well-being. 

The United States, as a friend of both Israelis and Arabs, has give 
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the situation deep and anxious thought and has come 
elusions, the expression of which may help men of go< 
the area to fresh constructive efforts. I speak in this m 
authority of President Eisenhower. 

Proposed Loan to Israel 

To end the plight of the 900,000 refugees requir 
uprooted people should, through resettlement and — to s 
as may be feasible — repatriation, be enabled to resi 
dignity and self-respect. To this end, there is need t 
arable land where refugees can find permanent homes i 
own livelihood through their own work. Fortunately, t 
tical projects for water development which can make tl 

All this requires money. 

Compensation is due from Israel to the refugees, 
may be that Israel cannot, unaided, now make adequate < 
If so, there might be an international loan to enable Isr 
compensation which is due and which would enable 
refugees to find for themselves a better way of life. 

President Eisenhower would recommend substantial 
by the United States in such a loan for such a purp 
would recommend that the United States contribute to i 
of water development and irrigation projects which w 
or indirectly, facilitate the resettlement of the refugees. 

These projects would, of course, do much more th 
resettlement of refugees. They would enable the peop 
the area to enjoy a better life. Furthermore, a so 
refugee problem would help in eliminating the problen 
incidents which have plagued and embittered the s< 
both sides of the borders. 

Collective Security Measures 

The second principal problem which I mentioned is 
The nature of this fear is such that it is hardly within ti 
the countries of the area, acting alone, to replace the fea 
of security. There, as in many other areas, security c 
only by collective measures which commit decisive 
deterring of aggression. 

President Eisenhower has authorized me to say that, gi 
of the other related'problems, he would recommend th 
States join in formal treaty engagements to prevent c 
effort by either side to alter by force the boundaries l 
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he burden of what threatens to become an armaments race if indee 
i does not become a war; the political leadership of the area coul 
evote itself to constructive tasks. 

Problem of Boundaries 

If there is to be a guaranty of borders, it would be normal that the] 
hould be prior agreement upon what the borders are. That is tl 
bird major problem. The existing lines separating Israel and tl: 
a*ab States were fixed by the armistice agreements of 1949. The 
i&re not designed to be permanent frontiers in every respect; in par 
t least, they reflected the status of the fighting at the moment. 

The task of drawing permanent boundaries is admittedly one < 
ifficulty. There is no single and sure guide, for each of two coi 
licting claims may seem to have merit. The difficulty is increase 
•y the fact that even territory which is barren has acquired a sent 
dental significance. Surely the overall advantages of the measur< 
Lere outlined would outweigh vastly any net disadvantages of tl 
djustments needed to convert armistice lines of danger into boundai 
ines of safety. In spite of conflicting claims and sentiments, 
relieve it is possible to find a way of reconciling the vital interes 
A all the parties. The United States would be willing to help in tl 
earch for a solution if the parties to the dispute should desire. 

If agreement can be reached on these basic problems of refugee 
ear, and boundaries, it should prove possible to find solutions fc 
>ther questions, largely economic, which presently fan the flames < 
lostility and resentment. 

It should also be possible to reach agreement on the status < 
Jerusalem. The United States would give its support to a Unite 
Nations review of this problem. 

I have not attempted to enumerate all the issues on which it wool 
>e desirable to have a settlement; nor have I tried to outline in deta 
he form which a settlement of any of the elements might tak 
’ have tried to show that possibilities exist for an immeasurab 
mprovement and that the possibilities do not require any natic 
aking action which would be against its interests, whether thos 
nterests be measured in terms of material strength or in terms < 
lational prestige and honor. I have also, I trust, made clear tin 
he Government of the United States is disposed to enlarge thoi 
possibilities by contributions of its own, if this be desired by tho* 
concerned. 

Both sides in this strife have a noble past, a heritage of rich coj 

rihn f irms tn r/ivil infirm • hnt.h ImvA fnst.ATwl nvnoTARfi in SA.i An r.A fl.r 
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neighbor brings rich rewards to the people and to the i 
doing that involves some burdens, they are burdens which 
States would share, just as we would share the satisfac 
would result to all peoples if happiness, contentment, an 
could drive hatred and misery away from peoples whom 
high respect and honor. 


B. DEFENSE ARRANGEMENTS AND FACIl 


Middle East Command Negotiations 


4. PROPOSALS PRESENTED TO THE GOVERN! 

EGYPT BY THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE UNITE] 

THE UNITED KINGDOM, FRANCE, AND TURKEY, 

13, 1951 1 

Document A 

POINT i 

Egypt belongs to the free world and in consequence her 
that of the Middle East in general is equally vital to other 
nations. 

POINT II 

The defense of Egypt and of other countries in the TS 
against aggression from without can only be secured by i 
tion of all interested powers. 

POINT III 

The defense of Egypt can only be assured through t 
defense of the Middle East area and the coordination of 
with that of adjacent areas. 


POINT IV 

It therefore seems desirable to establish an Allied IS 
Command in which the countries able and willing to cc 
the defense of the area should participate. France, *] 
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POINT V 

Egypt is invited to participate as a founder member of the Midd 
Sast Command on a basis of equality and partnership with oth 
ounder members. 

POINT VI 

If Egypt is prepared to cooperate fully in the Allied Commar 
)rganization in accordance with the provisions of the attached anne 
lis Majesty’s Government for their part would be willing to agr< 
o supersession of the 1936 Treaty 1 and would also be willing to agr< 
o withdraw from Egypt such British forces as are not allocated to tl 
allied Middle East Command by agreement between the Egyptis 
Government and the Governments of other countries also participa 
ng as founder members. 

POINT VII 

As regards armed forces to be placed at the disposal of the Alik 
diddle East Command and the provision to that Command of tl 
lecessary strategic defense facilities, such as military and air base 
ommunications, ports, etc., Egypt will be expected to make hi 
ontribution on the same footing as other participating powers. 

POINT VIII 

In keeping with the spirit of these arrangements Egypt would 1 
Qvited to accept a position of high authority and responsibility wit 
he . Allied Middle East Command and to designate Egyptian office: 
or integration in the Allied Middle East Command Headquarters stal 

POINT IX 

Facilities to train and equip her forces will be given to Egypt l 
hose participating members of the Allied Command in a positic 
o do so. 

POINT X 

The detailed organization of the Allied Middle East Defense Organ 
;ation and its exact relationship with the N.A.T.O. have yet to 1 
worked out in consultation between all the powers concerned. F< 
his purpose it is proposed that all founding members of the Alli< 
diddle East Command should send military representatives to 
neeting to be held in the near future with the object of preparii 
Letailed proposals for submission to the governments concerned. 


Document B 


defense of the Middle East 

(b) that she will undertake to grant forces of the . 
East Command all necessary facilities and assistance ii 
war, imminent menace of war, or apprehended in ten 
gency including the use of Egyptian ports, airfields ; 
communication. 

[ 2 ] 

We should also hope that Egypt would agree to the j 4 
Commander's Headquarters being located in her territ 

[3] 

In keeping with the spirit of these arrangements, it w< 
stood 

(a) that the present British base in Egypt wouk 
handed over to the Egyptians on the understanding 
simultaneously become an Allied base within the Alliec 
Command with full Egyptian participation in the runnh 
in peace and war 

(b) that the strength of the Allied force of partieipat 
be stationed in Egypt in peacetime would be determine 
participating nations including Egypt from time to tin 
is made in building up the force of the Allied Middle Ei 

[4] 

It also would be understood that an air defense organ 
ing both the Egyptian and Allied forces would he set 
command of an officer with joint responsibility to the I 
ernment and to the Allied Middle East Command for 
of Egypt and Allied bases. 


5. REJECTION BY EGYPT OF THE JOINT PROPC 
ment by the Secretary of State, October 17, 1 

It is with genuine regret that the U. S. Government re< 
tion on October 15 1 2 of the rejection by the Egyptian ( 
the proposals presented to it on October 13 by the 1 
France, Turkey, and the United Kingdom. 3 This Gc 
noted with surprise that the Egyptian Government reje 
of such importance without having given them the ca: 
sidered deliberation which they merited. These prop< 
mulated by the nations interested in the welfare and s 
Middle East after the most intensive and thorough cc 


1 Department of State Bulletin , Oct. 29, 1951, pp. 702-703. 

2 Not printed. 
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he special problems of the area. The invitation to join with tl 
>ther sovereign nations of the free world in a joint and cooperate 
ffort to make the world safe from aggression was wholly consistei 
rith the independence and sovereignty of Egypt. 

Vigilance in protecting the liberties we enjoy is the responsibilit 
f every nation of the free world . The spirit of responsibility to othe: 
equires that no nation carelessly precipitate events which can ha^ 
lo constructive end but which by their nature create those clemen 
f confusion and weakness which tempt aggression. It is the hoi 
f the U. S. Government that Egypt will carefully reconsider tl 
ourse of action on which it has embarked and will recognize that i 
wn interest will be served by joining the other nations of the fr( 
rorld in assuring the defense of the Middle East against the commo 
.anger. 

The U. S. Government must reaffirm its belief that the action < 
he Egyptian Government with respect to the Anglo- Egyptian Treat 
f 1936 1 and the agreements of 1899 2 regarding the Sudan is not i 
ccord with proper respect for international obligations. For its par 
he U. S. Government considers the action of the Egyptian Goveri 
rent to be without validity. 

It is the sincere hope of the United States that great restraint will 1 
hown in the present situation and that the obligation of all natior 
awards the preservation of world law and order will be respected. 


. GUIDING PRINCIPLES OF THE PROPOSED MIDDL 
EAST COMMAND: Statement by the Governments of the Unite 
States, the United Kingdom, France, and Turkey, November U 
1951 3 

In proceeding with their announced intention to establish th 
liddle East Command, the Governments of the United States, Unite 
kingdom, France, and Turkey state that they are guided by the fo' 
>wing principles: 

1. The United Nations is a world response to the principle tlu 
>eace is indivisible and that the security of all states is jeopardize 
»y breaches of the peace anywhere; at the same time it is incumber 
ipon the states of any area to be willing and able to undertake th 
aitial defense of their area. 

2. The defense of the Middle East is vital to the free world an 
jS defense against outside aggression can be secured only by the c< 
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4. A function of the Middle East Command will be t 
•support the states willing to join in the defense of the 1 
and to develop the capacity of each to play its proper 
defense of the area as a whole against outside aggression, 
interfere in problems and disputes arising within the 
establishment of the Middle East Command in no way aff 
^arrangements relating to such matters, notably the arm 
ments 1 and the United States-United Kingdom-Fiend 
Declaration of May 1950. 2 

5. The task of the Middle East Command at the on 
primarily one of planning and providing the Middle Ea: 
their request with assistance in the form of advice ai 
Bequests for arms and equipment made by states in the 
to join in its defense to sponsoring states in a position to : 
connection will be filled by them to the extent possible f 
'Coordination of such requests through the Middle East C 

6. The Supreme Allied Commander Middle East wi 
forces placed at his disposal and will develop plans for th 
•of all forces within the area (or to be introduced into 
time of war or international emergency. However, th< 
forces under the command of the Supreme Allied Comma: 
East in peacetime is not a prerequisite for joining in i 
effort for the defense of the Middle East. Movement of 
placed under the command of the Supreme Allied Comma 
East to or within the territories of states joining in the d< 
Middle East will be made only with the agreement of 
•states concerned and in full accord with their national h 
and sovereignty. 

7. While details have yet to he formulated, the spons 
intend that the Middle East Command should be an inte 
•command, not a national command. The responsibility 
preme Allied Commander Middle East will be to insure t 
ness of the corporate defense enterprise represented by tl 
All states joining in this enterprise will be individual! 
with the command on the basis of equality through a ' 
Defense Liaison Organization which will be located at ' 
‘Command Headquarters and will be the link between t] 
and the countries ready to join in the defense of this ares 

8. Any facilities granted to the Middle East Comma] 
joining in the defense of the Middle East will be the subje 
agreements. 

9. The broad mission of the Middle East Command 
‘Operative character make it necessary that all States, w 
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apacity for defense in a vitally important area so that the peacetiir 
ole of the states of the area in Middle East defense will progressive] 
acrease, thus permitting the peacetime role of states not territorial] 
►art of the Middle East to be decreased proportionately. 

11. The sponsoring states of the Middle East Command do nt 
egard the initial form in which the Middle East Command will l 
rganized as unchangeable ; they believe that the Middle East Con 
aand through mutual understanding should evolve in the mannt 
dhch will enable it most effectively to provide for the defense of th 
diddle East area as a whole. 


\ REPLY TO SOVIET OBJECTIONS TO THE ESTABLISI 
MENT OF A MIDDLE EAST COMMAND: Note From th 
American Embassy at Moscow to the Soviet Ministry of Foreig 
Affairs, December 18, 1951 1 

The Government of the United States has given careful consider* 
ion to the note of the Government of the U.S.S.R. of Novembt 
!4 2 concerning the proposed establishment of the Middle Eas 
Command. 

It is apparent that the Soviet Union has placed a complete] 
erroneous interpretation upon the Middle East Command and hf 
hosen to ignore the clearly-stated purposes and principles upo 
vhich the Middle East Command will be founded. 

The allegation of the Soviet Union that the Middle East Comman 
s aggressive in intent is utterly without foundation. On the coi 
rary, the statement of principles published by the United King don 
France, Turkey, and the United States on November 10 3 make 
abundantly clear that the Middle East Command is designed (1) t 
ereate a voluntary cooperative defense organization to provide fc 
he security of the Middle East area as a whole in the event that tin 
irea should become a target of outside aggression, and (2) to assi* 
he states in the area to preserve and strengthen their independent 
md freedom so that their economic well-being and social institutioi 
can develop in an atmosphere unclouded by fear for their security. 

The Middle East Command proposals and principles are base 
ipon the inherent right of self-defense set forth in article 51 of tl 
Charter of the United Nations. Such self-defense is facilitated t 
cooperative measures like the Middle East Command. The need ft 
hese cooperative measures arises from the concern over presei 
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that the idea that any threat exists to the Middle E 
‘“absolutely groundless/’ The United States Governm 
the Soviet Government that on November 25, 1940, a 
XJ. S. S. R. People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs 
German Ambassador Schulenburg to reach agreement w: 
Government of Germany on the delimitation of the sphere! 
between the Axis Powers and the U. S. S. R. provided, ; 
things, that the U. S. S. R. be enabled to establish “a t 
and naval forces” within range of the Turkish Straits a] 
area south of Batum and of Baku in the general dire 
Persian Gulf is recognized as the center of the aspira 
Soviet Union.” 1 In light of the Soviet attitude toward 
East area since the end of World War II, the United Sts 
ment can only assume that the aims set forth by Mr. 
1940 remain the policy of the Soviet Government. 

With respect to the Soviet allegation that the sponsors c 
East Command intend to convert the Middle East into a % 
with a view to occupying the states in the area and int< 
their internal affairs, the principles submitted to the 1 
states on November 10 make it clear that (a) the MiddI 
mand will not interfere in matters arising within the ai 
movement of Middle East Command forces to or within t 
of the Middle East states will be made only with the i 
the state or states concerned in full accord with their m 
pendence and sovereignty; and (c) that facilities gra: 
Middle East Command will likewise be the subject of sj 
ments. 

The United States and other members of the Nato ha^ 
been exposed to the purely propagandistic charge from th 
that the Nato is aggressive. That this charge is a comple 
of the facts is made clear by the terms of the Treaty, 2 ’ 
taken under it, and by the foreign policies of the mem’ 
devoted to the cause of peace, the members believe th 
best serve this cause by their just determination to defem 
against aggression. The United States wishes to make 
to the Soviet Union that neither the Nato nor the ] 
Command is aggressive in intent. As is well known tc 
Union and to the Governments satellite to it, there ] 
aggression whatsoever originating from the countries who 
of these organizations. Furthermore, there will not be £ 
fore, the Soviet reference to “the aggressive Atlantic E 
again rejected as being without any foundation whatsoev 
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governments of the sovereign and independent Middle East stat 
or their study and evaluation in the light of their own nation 
nterests. The decision as to whether they will elect to participa 
n the Command and freely accept the benefits and responsibiliti 
>f such participation belongs to these states alone and not to tl 
Soviet Government. The recent Soviet threats to these states warnii 
igainst their participation in the Middle East Command constitu 
nterference in the affairs of these countries. The United Stat 
government believes, as the Soviet Government professes to do, th 
.he peoples of the Middle East have the right to conduct their nation 
>olicies “free from any kind of external pressure.” The Governme] 
>f the U.S.S.R. bears the responsibility for the present situatio 
lot those states which, either individually or collectively under tl 
Charter of the United Nations, take legitimate measures of self-defem 
n the interest of their own security and of international peace. 


NATO's Eastern Arm — Greece and Turkey 


i. PRELIMINARY ASSOCIATION WITH NATO: Note Verba; 

From the Secretary of State to the Turkish Ambassador at Was] 

ington, September 19, 1950 1 

In connection with the examination of security problems confron 
ng the Fifth Session of the North Atlantic Council, 2 it was recognize 
hat, in the case of the Mediterranean area, it would be desirable, 
he Turkish Government so wished, to make arrangements whi< 
vould permit Turkey to be associated with such appropriate phases < 
he military planning work of the North Atlantic Treaty Organizatic 
is are concerned with the defense of the Mediterranean. 

The Council is keenly aware of the active support which Turke; 
ls a member of die United Nations, has accorded the principles < 
he United Nations and of the important role which Turkey is pla; 
ng in the maintenance of the stability of the eastern Mediterranea 
irea. 

It is the view of the Council that association of the Turkish Gover] 
nent with the appropriate phase of the planning work of the Nori 
Atlantic Treaty Organization with regard to the defense of tt 
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[PROTOCOL TO THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 
ACCESSION OF GREECE AND TURKEY, OCTOBER 


9. UNITED STATES USE OF DEFENSE FACILITIES: 

Between the United States and the Kingdom of Greec 

12, 1953 2 

The United States of America and the Kingdom of G: 
parties of the North Atlantic Treaty, which was signed at 1 
on April 4, 1949 3 and having regard to their respective resj 
under the aforesaid Treaty to provide for the security anc 
the North Atlantic Treaty Area, and under Article 3 thereol 
their collective capacity to resist armed attack, have entei 
following Agreement: 

Article I 

1. The Government of Greece hereby authorizes the C 
of the United States of America, subject to the terms and 
set forth in this Agreement and to technical arrangemer 
appropriate authorities of the two Governments, to utilize 
railways and areas, and to construct, develop, use and o 
military and supporting facilities in Greece as appropriate 
of the two Governments shall from time to time agree to t 
for the implementation of, or in furtherance of, appro 
plans. The construction, development, use and operati 
facilities shall he consistent with recommendations, sta 
directives from the North Atlantic Treaty Organizatic 
where applicable. 

2. For the purpose of this Agreement and in accor 
tec h nical arrangements to he agreed between the appropr: 
ities of the two Governments, the Government of the U] 
of America may bring in, station and house in Greece Uj 
personnel. United States Armed Forces and equipment 
control may enter, exit, circulate within and overfly Gr< 
territorial waters subject to any technical arrangements t 
agreed upon by the appropriate authorities of the two G< 
These operations shall be free from all charges, duties and 

3. The priorities, rates of consumption and charges est 
the United States Armed Forces for such services as ele 
sewerage, water supply, communication systems, and 

TIAT*.Qrmn O.l f.rCmOnArio+in'n Tvrr -roil TV-n'll /- 
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Article II 

1. Equipment, materials and supplies imported by or on behal 
f the Government of the United States of America in connection wit] 
he construction, development, operation or maintenance of agree< 
retaliations and facilities and the official support of the United State 
forces, civilian components, and their dependents shall be exemp 
com all duties, taxes, custom restrictions and inspections. 

2. All removable facilities erected or constructed by or on behal 
f the Government of the United States of America at its sole expens 
nd all equipment, materials and supplies brought into Greece o 
>urchased in Greece by or on behalf of the Government of the Unite 
States of America in connection with the construction, developmem 
•peration and maintenance of agreed installations and facilities wi' 
emain the property of the Government of the United States c 
America and may be removed from Greece. No such removal c 
Imposition will be undertaken which will prejudice the mission c 
he NATO. 

3. The United States of America will be compensated by the Gree 
Government for the residual value, if any, of the facilities acquiree 
leveloped and constructed at United States expense under the preser 
Agreement and not removed or otherwise disposed of in accordanc 
vith paragraph 2 of this Article, including those facilities develope 
>r constructed jointly by United States and Greek funds, when sue 
acilities or any part thereof are no longer needed by the militai 
orces of the United States. The amount and manner of compenss 
ion shall be in accordance with agreements to be made between tl 
appropriate authorities of the contracting parties. Negotiations * 
)0 the method for treating the residual value of these facilities will 1 
vithout prejudice to agreements within the NATO. 

Article III 

For the implementation of this Agreement the provisions of Artie 
1, paragraphs 3a and 3b of Legislative Decree 694 of May 7, 194 
and the Memorandum of Understanding between the Government < 
the United States and the Government of Greece dated February 
1953/ shall be applied in accordance with terms mutually agreed. 

2. The United States Armed Forces in Greece under this Agre 
ment may also establish and continue to use or operate United Stat 
military post offices. 

Article TV 

The present Agreement will come into force from the date on whi< 

* j • • i i 'll * • i i ( 1 • 1 . /< ii 


The Governments of the United States and Turkey wi 
their mutual satisfaction as a result of the visit of Pr: 
Adnan Menderes to Washington. It has provided a va' 
tunity for the Turkish Prime ’ Minister to discuss thoi 
President Eisenhower, Secretary of State Dulles, Secreta] 
Wilson, FOA Director Stassen, and other high ranking 1 
officials matters of common interest to the two countrie 

During his visit the Prime Minister also met with 
Congress who are active in committees concerned with fc 
In such meetings Mr. Menderes engaged in a frank exchi 
and opinions relative to the common goals and interest 
countries. 

Further, the visit afforded an occasion for the Prim* 
place before the United States Government a clear and f 
ment of Turkish policy to act as a convinced and determ 
of Nato, to develop closer political and military ties 
friendly nations in the free world, in and out of Nato, ar 
the mutual efforts of the United States and other fre 
organize for world security. 

The official visit has also provided another opportu 
United States Government to reaffirm its recognition of 
Turkey has assumed a defense posture which includes e 
armed force and which places a heavy strain upon the re 
country and people and that substantial assistance iron 
States and from other free nations who are in a position t< 
assistance is necessary in order to permit the attainmenl 
mon objectives for a collective defense. In this directioi 
States Government intends to continue to base its progra: 
assistance to the Republic of Turkey toward meeting the : 
of the NATO-approved Turkish force goals. In order to ei 
to meet the requirements of her armed forces under the at 
during the coming year, the United States Governmen 
the action of Congress and a review of commitments a: 
is disposed to increase its presently approved militai 
program. The United States Government is further 
accelerate deliveries of items in the present pipeline of rou 
billion dollars of military equipment presently apprc 
programmed for Turkey. 

In recognition of the fact that the support and main 
large defense force will place a strain upon the Turk 
which it cannot presently bear without external assisl 
further recognition of the fact that it is in our common 
Turkey be placed in a position where it can support th( 
military establishment and its economy through its own 


1 Department of State Bulletin, June 14, 1954, pp. 912-913. 


uc sjulujl test pussiuie time, ljulc umicu uuaies juyAeouiave juunuiojui m 

©quested the Congress for funds which would permit the furnishir 
f economic assistance to Turkey during the coming fiscal year. 1 

Although it is impossible for the United States Government to mat 
ny commitments as to its intentions with respect to the furnishing < 
ailitary or economic support assistance beyond Fiscal Year 1955, 
as been agreed with the Republic of Turkey to continue the appraisi 
f Turkey 7 s possible future needs and of the measures which ma 
Lave to be taken by the Government of Turkey and the Governmer 
f the United States in the attainment of their common objective 


Mutual Defense Assistance Arrangements 
With Pakistan 

1. COLLECTIVE SECURITY IN THE MIDDLE EAST: Statemei 
by the Department of State, February 19, 1954 2 3 

The U. S. Government warmly welcomes the announced intentio 
>f the Governments of Turkey and Pakistan “to study methods < 
achieving closer friendly collaboration in the political, economic, an 
cultural spheres as well as of strengthening peace and security in the 
>wn interest as also in that of all peace-loving nations/ 7 3 This fo: 
^ard-looking step should provide increased assurances that these an 
>ther countries in the area will be able to maintain the independem 
hey so highly prize. No nation standing alone can obtain adequal 
security at bearable cost. This principle has already been accepted an 
ipplied throughout most of the free nations of Europe, North an 
Jouth America, and the Western Pacific. 

The Secretary of State reported last spring on his return from a tri 
through the Near East and South Asia that he found certain countri< 
>f the area concerned at the dangers which threatened them and othe: 
n the free world. 4 He also reported that he found some desire for 
lollective security system in the area, but emphasized that such 
system should be designed and grow from within out of a sense < 
sommon destiny and common danger. It is evident that the proposi 
>f these two Governments is of this character and constitutes a co] 
itructive step toward broadening the base of the collective strengt 
>f the free world. 


1 See par. (C), (2), Sec. 105, of the Mutual Security Act of 1954; infra, p. 310 

2 Department of State Bulletin, Mar. 1, 1954, pp. 327-328. 

3 This announcement by Turkey and Pakistan was made, Feb. 19, 1954. 

4 See supra, doc. 2. 
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12. DEFENSIVE PURPOSE OF UNITED STATES MHITAR1 

AID: Message From the President of the United States to th< 

Prime Minister of India, February 24, 1954 1 

Dear Mr. Prime Minister: I send you this personal message 
Decause I want you to know about my decision to extend military 
lid to Pakistan before it is public knowledge and also because I wan 
fou to know directly from me that this step does not in any wai 
jffect the friendship we feel for India. Quite the contrary. We wil 
continually strive to strengthen the warm and enduring friendshi] 
Detween our two countries. 

Our two Governments have agreed that our desires for peace an 
in accord. It has also been understood that if our interpretation o 
existing circumstances and our belief in how to achieve our goal 
differ, it is the right and duty of sovereign nations to make their owj 
decisions. Having studied long and carefully the problem of op 
posing possible aggression in the Middle East, I believe that consulta 
tion between Pakistan and Turkey about security problems wil 
serve the interests not only of Pakistan and Turkey but also of th 
whole free world . 2 Improvement in Pakistan’s defensive capability 
will also serve these interests and it is for this reason that our aid wi] 
be given. This Government's views on this subject axe elaborate* 
in a public statement I will release, a copy of which Ambassado 
Allen will give you . 3 

What we are proposing to do, and what Pakistan is agreeing to, i 
not directed in any way against India. And I am confirming public! 
that if our aid to any country, including Pakistan, is misused an< 
directed against another in aggression I will undertake immediately 
in accordance with my constitutional authority, appropriate actio: 
both within and without the UN to thwart such aggression. I be 
lieve that the Pakistan-Turkey collaboration agreement 4 which i 
being discussed is sound evidence of the defensive purposes whic' 
both countries have in mind. 

I know that you and your Government are keenly aware of th 
need for economic progress as a prime requisite for stability an 
strength. This Government has extended assistance to India i: 
recognition of this fact, and I am recommending to Congress a cor 
tinuation of economic and technical aid for this reason. We als 
believe it in the interest of the free world that India have a stron 
military defense capability and have admired the effective way you 
Government has administered your military establishment. If you 
Government should conclude that circumstances require militar 
aid of a type contemplated by our mutual security legislation, pleas 
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I regret that there has been such widespread and unfounded speci 
ition on this subject. Now that the facts are known, I hope thf 
be real import of our decision will be understood. 


3. INCREASING THE DEFENSE POTENTIAL OF PAKISTAN 
Statement by the President, February 25, 1954 1 

On February 19th, Turkey and Pakistan announced their intentio 
o study methods of achieving closer collaboration on various matte] 
icluding means designed towards strengthening peace and security 
Tds Government welcomed this move and called it a constructs 
tep towards better ensuring the security of the whole area of tl 
diddle East. The Government of Pakistan has now asked tl 
Jnited States to grant military assistance. 

I have said repeatedly that regional groupings to ensure securit 
gainst aggression constitute the most effective means to assure su: 
ival and progress. No nation can stand alone today. My repo: 
o the Congress on June 30, 1953 stated that we should strengths 
fforts towards regional political, military and economic integration 
, therefore, under the authority granted by the Congress, am gla 
o comply with Pakistan's request, subject to the negotiation of tl 
equired Mdap agreement. 

This Government has been gravely concerned over the weakness < 
lefensive capabilities in the Middle East. It was for the purpose < 
Lelping to increase the defense potential in this area that Congress i 
ts last session appropriated funds to be used to assist those natioi 
n the area which desired such assistance, which would pledge the 
villingness to promote international peace and security within tl 
ramework of the United Nations, and which would take effects 
collective measures to prevent and remove threats to peace. 3 

Let me make it clear that we shall be guided by the stated purpose 
md requirements of the mutual security legislation. Those indue 
ipecifically the provision that equipment, materials or services pr 
rided will be used solely to maintain the recipient country's intern 
security and for its legitimate self defense, or to permit it to participa 
n the defense of the area of which it is a part. Any recipient count] 
ilso must undertake that it will not engage in any act of aggressic 
igainst any other nation. 4 These undertakings afford adequa 
issurance to all nations, regardless of their political orientation ar 

fL ait* in f.A.rn « t.TAn r>rrli pi aq mft.Tr La tlmt thp, arms t,l 


tional authority, appropriate action both within and with 
to thwart such aggression. I would also consult with tl 
on further steps. 

The United States earnestly desires that there he increas 
and strength in the Middle East, as it has desired this sa: 
other parts of the free world. It believes that the aspira 
peoples in this area for maintaining and developing their 
and for realizing the social advances close to their hearts 
served by strength to deter aggression and to reduce 
aggression. The United States is prepared to help in thi 
if its help is wanted. 


14. MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE AGREEMENT 
THE UNITED STATES AND PAKISTAN, MAY 1 

The Government of the United States of America and t 
ment of Pakistan, 

Desiring to foster international peace and security withii 
work of the Charter of the United Nations through meai 
will further the ability of nations dedicated to the purpos< 
ciples of the Charter to participate effectively in arran^ 
individual and collective self-defence in support of those p 
principles; 

Reaffirming their determination to give their full co-oper 
efforts to provide the United Nations with armed forces 
plated by the Charter and to participate in United Natior 
defence arrangements and measures, and to obtain ag: 
universal regulation and reduction of armaments unde 
guarantee against violation or evasion; 

Taking into consideration the support which the Govern 
United States has brought to these principles by enacting 
Defence Assistance Act of 1949, as amended, 1 2 and the Mufr 
Act of 1951, as amended; 3 

Desiring to set forth the conditions which will govern th 
of such assistance; 

Have agreed: 

Article I 

1. The Government of the United States will make ava 
Government of Pakistan such equipment, materials, servi 
assistance as the Government of the United States may ; 
accordance with such terms and conditions as may be a: 
furnishing and use of such assistance shall be consiste] 


1 TIAS 2976; 5 UST 852. 

2 63 Stat. 714; 22 U. S. C. § 1571 note. 

3 Infra , pp. 3059-3086. 


vailable by the Government of the United States pursuant to th: 
igreement will be furnished under the provisions and subject to all tb 
erms, conditions and termination provisions of the Mutual Defenc 
Lssistance Act of 1949 and the Mutual Security Act of 1951, acl 
mendatory or supplementary thereto, appropriation acts thereunde: 
r any other applicable legislative provisions. The two Governmenl 
nil, from time to time, negotiate detailed arrangements necessary t 
arry out the provisions of this paragraph. 

2. The Government of Pakistan will use this assistance exclusive! 
o maintain its internal security, its legitimate self-defence, or to pe: 
ait it to participate in the defence of the area, or in United Natior 
ollective security arrangements and measures, and Pakistan will n( 
mdertake any act of aggression against any other nation. T1 
xovernment of Pakistan will not, without the prior agreement of tl 
xovernment of the United States, devote such assistance to purpose 
>ther than those for which it was furnished. 

3. Arrangements will be entered into under which equipment an 
materials furnished pursuant to this Agreement and no longer r 
[uired or used exclusively for the purposes for which originally mac 
/vailable will be offered for return to the Government of the Unite 
states. 

4. The Government of Pakistan will not transfer to any person m 
n officer or agent of that Government, or to any other nation, tit 
o or possession of any equipment, materials, property, informatioi 
>r services received under this Agreement, without the prior conser 
if the Government of the United States. 

5. The Government of Pakistan will take such security measure 
,s may be agreed in each case between the two Governments in ord< 
o prevent the disclosure or compromise of classified military article 
ervices or information furnished pursuant to this Agreement. 

6. Each Government will take appropriate measures consister 
nth security to keep the public informed of operations under th: 
Agreement. 

7. The two Governments will establish procedures whereby tl 
xovernment of Pakistan will so deposit, segregate or assure title t 
11 funds allocated to or derived from any programme of assistanc 
undertaken by the Government of the United States so that sue 
unds shall not, except as may otherwise be mutually agreed, be sut 
ect to garnishment, attachment, seizure or other legal process by an 
>erson, firm, agency, corporation, organization or government. 

Article II 

The two Governments will, upon request of either of them, negotiat 
appropriate arrangements between them relating to the exchange c 
latent rights and technical information for defence which will expedit 
uch exchanges and at the same time protect private interests an 
naintain necessarv securitv safeguards. 


Article III 


1 . The Government of Pakistan will make available to 
ment of the United States rupees for the use of the latter 
for its administrative and operating expenditures in con 
carrying out the purposes of this Agreement. The two ( 
will forthwith initiate discussions with a view to det< 
amount of such rupees and to agreeing upon arrangen 
furnishing of such funds. 

2. The Government of Pakistan will, except as may 
mutually agreed, grant duty-free treatment on importatio 
tion and exemption from internal taxation upon produc 
materials or equipment imported into its territory in cor 
this Agreement or any similar Agreement between the 
of the United States and the Government of any other co 
ing military assistance. 

3. Tax relief will be accorded to all expenditures in 
or on behalf of, the Government of the United States for 
defence effort, including expenditures for any foreign ai< 
of the United States. The Government of Pakistan 1 
procedures satisfactory to both Governments so that such 
will be net of taxes. 

Article IV 

1. The Government of Pakistan will receive pers< 
Government of the United States who will discharge in 
the responsibilities of the Government of the United Stal 
Agreement and who will be accorded facilities and aut 
serve the progress of the assistance furnished pursuant t 
ment. Such personnel who are United States nations 
personnel temporarily assigned, will, in their relatio 
Government of Pakistan, operate as part of the Em 
United States of America under the direction and contro 
of the Diplomatic Mission, and will have the same p 
immunities as are accorded other personnel with corres; 
of the Embassy of the United States who are United Sta 
Upon appropriate notification by the Government o: 
States the Government of Pakistan will grant full dipl< 
to the senior military member assigned under this Ar 
senior Army, Navy and Air Force officers and their r 
mediate deputies. 

2. The Government of Pakistan will grant exemption 
and export duties on personal property imported for the 
of such personnel or of their families and will take reason 
trative measures to facilitate and expedite the imp 
exportation of the personal property of such personi 
families. 


1. The Government of Pakistan will: 

(a) join in promoting international understanding and goodwil 
and maintaining world peace; 

(b) take such action as may be mutually agreed upon to elimi 
nate causes of international tension; 

(c) make, consistent with its political and economic stability, th 
full contribution permitted by its manpower, resources, facil: 
ties and general economic condition to the development an 
maintenance of its own defensive strength and the defensiv 
strength of the free world ; 

(d) take all reasonable measures which may be needed to develo 
its defence capacities; and 

(e) take appropriate steps to insure the effective utilisation of th 
economic and military assistance provided by the United States 

2. (a) The Government of Pakistan will, consistent with th 
Jharter of the United Nations, furnish to the Government of tb 
Jhited States, or to such other governments as the Parties heret 
ray in each case agree upon, such equipment, materials, services c 
ther assistance as may be agreed upon in order to increase thei 
apacity for individual and collective self-defense and to facilitat 
heir effective participation in the United Nations system for colle< 
ive security. 

(b) In conformity with the principle of mutual aid, the Governmer 
f Pakistan will facilitate the production and transfer to the Goverr 
lent of the United States, for such period of time, in such qu anti tic 
nd upon such terms and conditions as may be agreed upon, of ra; 
nd semi-processed materials required by the United States as a resu 
f deficiencies or potential deficiencies in its own resources, and whic 
aay be available in Pakistan. Arrangements for such transfers sha 
jve due regard to reasonable requirements of Pakistan for domesti 
Lse and commercial export. 


Article YI 

In the interest of their mutual security the Government of Pakista 
dll co-operate with the Government of the United States in takin 
neasures designed to control trade with nations which threaten tl 
naintenancG of world peace. 

Article VII 

1 . This Agreement shall enter into force on the date of signature an 
dll continue in force until one year after the receipt by either pari 
>f written notice of the intention of the other party to terminate i 
except that the provisions of Article I, paragraphs 2 and 4, ar 
irrangements entered into under Article I, paragraphs 3, 5 and 
rnd under Article II, shall remain in force unless otherwise agreed t 
he two Governments. 
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2. The two Governments will, upon the request of eithei 
consult regarding any matter relating to the application ( 
ment of this Agreement. 

3. This Agreement shall be registered with the Secretar 
United Nations. 

Done in two copies at Karachi the 19th day of May one 
nine hundred and fifty four. 


15. DEFENSE SUPPORT AID TO PAKISTAN: Commi 
the Governments of the United States and Pakistan, O 
1954 1 

As the visit to Washington of Prime Minister Mohamn 
Pakistan draws to a close, the Government of the United £ 
the Government of Pakistan consider it fitting to reaffirm i 
mon purpose in striving to assure peace and economic s< 
their peoples. They are convinced that those objective 
attained through measures of collective security, self-help 
nomic cooperation. At the same time, they share a commi 
tion that their goals can be attained only where fundaments 
values are permitted to flourish. 

The Prime Minister and cabinet members accompanying 
had discussions of problems of mutual interest with a n 
high-ranking officials of the United States, including 
.Bigenhower, Secretary of State Dulles, Secretary of Defen 
.and Foreign Operations Administration Director Stassen. 

The discussions were preceded and have been accomj 
earnest efforts within the United States Government to 
measures which the United States might take to strengthen 
hearing in mind Pakistani special position in the Middle 
South Asia, its unreserved friendship and cooperation 
United States in its efforts for the security of the free work 
economic problems with which Pakistan is at present faced. 

With the report of the special FOA mission sent to Pal 
summer under the leadership of Mr. H. J. Heinz II, it bee 
that, despite its own tremendous efforts, Pakistan was in ui 
of increased economic assistance to ameliorate shortages of < 
goods and industrial raw materials, and that economic de^ 
programs must he increased if economic stability were to be 
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o the disaster of last August in East Pakistan, and funds for develo] 
aental purposes. To meet Pakistan’s urgent needs for consum< 
;oods and industrial raw materials, the total figure also includes 
ubstantial amount in the form of agricultural commodities. 

Recognizing Pakistan’s position in the common defense effort an 
ollowing the military assistance agreement signed with the Unite 
states this spring, 1 the United States will endeavor to accelerate tl 
ubstantial military aid programs for Pakistan, which are beginnin 
his year. In this connection, the United States cannot make con 
aitments beyond the limits of existing and current appropriation 
lowever, the Government of the United States and the Govemmei 
f Pakistan intend to continue to study together in this and futm 
ears the best means of achieving their mutual objective: the strengtl 
ning of the economy and the defense capabilities of Pakistan. 


Aircraft Transit Facilities in Saudi Arabia 


6. USE OF FACILITIES AND SERVICES AT DHAHRAN All 
FIELD BY TRANSIENT AND SUPPORTING AIRCRAFT O 
THE UNITED STATES : Note From the American Ambassador j 
Jidda 2 to the Saudi Arabian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 3 Juu 
18, 1951 4 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Your Plighness’ nol 
f this date reading as follows: 

“I have the honor to inform Your Excellency that as of this dal 
he Agreement between the Government of the Kingdom of Sau< 
irabia and the Government of the United States of America conceri 
ag Dhahran Airfield, concluded on June 23, 1949, as extended, 5 wi 
ie terminated. In view of the desire of the Government of Sau< 
ixabia to offer to the Government of the United States of Americ 
ertain facilities after that date, I have the honor to transmit to Yoi 
Excellency herein below the provisions upon which agreement wf 
eached for the continuation of the use of facilities and services t 
)hahran Airfield by the transient and supporting aircraft of tt 
Government of the United States, in accordance with the conditioi 
aentioned in this letter. It is my hope that you will inform me i 
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five statute miles on each side of a square with, the cente 
the terminal building of the existing airdrome. 

2. (a). In accordance with the request- of the San 
Government, the Government of the United States agrees 
its expense, to Dhahran Airfield a Mission to be employed 
Saudi nationals and for organizing the operations of tl 
Airport technical administration. 

(b) . The number of the members of the Mission 
termined by request of the head of the Mission and appr 
by the Saudi Arabian Minister of Defense.. Such spe< 
numbers of personnel will be reviewed from time to time 
of developing circumstances and requirements. 

(c) . The Mission referred to in paragraph (a) at 
mitted to employ an additional number of civilians on th< 
condition that such civilians shall be the subjects of the 
Saudi Arabia or the subjects of the United States or the 
a third state friendly to both, and that the number o 
personnel will be determined by request of the Mission a 
of the Saudi Arabian Minister of Defense. Such spe 
numbers of personnel will be reviewed from time to time 
of developing circumstances and requirements. 

(d) . It is provided that there must not he among 
the Mission or among the other employees any indivi 
objectionable to the Saudi Arabian Government, and that 
ment of the United States will submit a detailed list of th 
identity of these personnel and employees. 

(e) . If the Saudi Arabian Government requests 
to send out or replace any of its personnel or employee 
Saudi Arabian Government does not desire to remain in 
the Mission will carry out such request promptly. 

3. (a). United States aircraft are permitted to use 
Arabian Government Airport at Dhahran to land and 
refueling and other technical services such as maintenance 

(b) . United States aircraft are permitted to fly o-v 
routes of Saudi Arabia of which the Saudi Arabian Gove 
mits the use. 

(c) . United States aircraft are permitted to perfox: 
operations for aircraft which are in need of aid, upon r 
Saudi Arabian Government. In performing such air res 
and crash boats may be used to the extent necessary f< 
operations. 

(d) . The number of aircraft which will he pern 
based at Dhahran Airfield and which will be used for ai 
other authorized operations will be determined by re( 
United States Mission and approval of the Saudi Arab 
of Defense. Such specification in the number of airc 
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e viewed from time to time in the light of developing circumstance 
nd requirements. 

4. In accordance with paragraph 23 of the existing Dhahran Ai 
.eld Agreement which states that all fixed installations and othi 
roperty used in operation and maintenance of the Airfield will 1 
eturned to the Saudi Arabian Government upon termination of tl 
Lgreement, and in view of the fact that the said Agreement is beir 
erminated and that such installations and properties thereby reve] 
o the Saudi Arabian Government, and, due to the desire of the Sam 
Lrabian Government to facilitate the errand of the Mission, it agre< 
o place at the disposition of the Mission at Dhahran Airfield, rei 
cee, certain existing buildings and installations as specified in the li: 
greed upon by the appropriate authorities of the two Governmen' 
nd approved by the Saudi Arabian Minister of Defense. This lii 
nil he reviewed from time to time in the light of developing circun 
tances and requirements. 

5. (a). The United States Mission at Dhahran Airfield will pe: 
oral the necessary technical operations, and such operations will 1 
.etermined and agreed upon between the members of the Mission an 
he appropriate officials of the Saudi Arabian Government, and, aft< 
btaining the approval of the Saudi Arabian Minister of Defense, tl 
Mission will perform its duties on the Base, provided that such duti< 
fill be reviewed from time to time subject to the technical develoj 
aents and circumstances. 

(b) . The United States Mission is permitted to administe 
>t Dhahran Airfield only, and in addition to what is mentioned i 
>aragraph (a), matters connected with United States military ai: 
raft, the military personnel and the civilian employees of the Missio] 
?he Mission at Dhahran Airfield will not act in any other matte: 
xcept when specifically authorized by the Saudi Arabian Governmen 

(c) . Civil aviation operations and all other aviation operatioi 
«t Dhahran Airfield, with the exception of those mentioned in par; 
;raphs 5 (a) and (b) will be administered by the Saudi Arabia] 
Jo vemment under its responsibility . The Saudi Arabian Go vernmei 
fill take the necessary action to prevent interference with the open 
ions of United States aircraft as authorized under this Agreemen 
ill regulations and instructions of the Saudi Arabian Governmei 
fill be applied to civilian aircraft which are permitted by the Sam 
Lrabian Government to use Dhahran Airfield, including compliam 
>y such aircraft with the international provisions which are accept* 
>y the Saudi Arabian Government. The Saudi Arabian Governmei 
fill also perform customs procedures, collection of fees, inspection 
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radio commimicatioiis and navigational aids) as may be ( 
sary for the purpose of this Agreement. The Saudi Arg 
ment will issue instructions to the appropriate authoriti 
the construction of buildings or obstacles for a distance ( 
ters in the plain west of the present Airfield, and it \ 
instructions to prevent the construction of obstacles in tl 
to the runways. 

(b) . Such installations and constructions will bee 
as they are established, the property of the Saudi Ara 
ment. All fixed properties will also be considered as be! 
Saudi Arabian Government as soon as they are esta’ 
Saudi Arabian Government will permit such new insl 
fixed items to remain at the disposition of the United S 
during the period of this Agreement. 

(c) . It is agreed that the United States Missioi 
move any of the property and installations which have 
and have become the property of the Saudi Arabian Go^v 
case the Mission replaces any installations or prope 
become the property of the Saudi Arabian Govemme 
replacements will become the property of the Saudi Ar* 
ment and the items which were removed will become tl 
the United States Government. 

(d) . Neither the Mission nor the United States 
has the right to sell, lease, donate or pledge to a third p 
granted to it in this Agreement or which has been put 
tion at Dhahran Airfield under this Agreement. 

7. The Mission is permitted to employ radio codes. 

8. The Mission may construct at the expense of the 
Government a railway spur to connect Dhahran Air 
railway which passes through the city of Dhahran. ' 
be considered as soon as constructed the property of the i 
Government. The use of such spur during the period 
ment will be subject to a special agreement. 

9. (a). The Saudi Arabian Government will accc 
from customs duties, taxes and all Government charges 
equipment and supplies necessary for the construction, 
supply and operation of the Airfield, provided that th< 
submit to the appropriate authorities of the Saudi An 
meat the official hills of lading and manifests on the m 
ment and supplies imported for the operation and in 
Dhahran Airfield. 

(b). The Saudi . Arabian Government accords 
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hat the applicable taxes may be collected. Civilians of United Stab 
Lationality who are attached to the Mission will also be accordc 
xemption from customs duties, taxes and Government charges f< 
hemselves or on their personal effects which may be brought in f< 
heir personal use provided that such effects will also be subject i 
ubmission of official bills of lading and manifest and provided thi 
he quantities of such effects will be within reasonable limits and tha 
.0 such articles will be sold unless the appropriate authorities of tl 
►audi Arabian Government are informed in order that the applicab 
axes may be collected. 

(c) . It is understood that the Mission will inform the appr< 
►riate authorities of the Saudi Arabian Government of anything tl 
Mission may intend to sell in order that the applicable taxes may 1 
effected. 

(d) . Subject to the provisions of paragraph 6 (b) the Missic 
aay withdraw from Saudi Arabia any of those items which have be€ 
nought in after notifying the Saudi Arabian Government; if tl 
Jnited States has no special interest in using such items in some oth< 
dace outside Saudi Arabia, these items will be offered for sale to tl 
Saudi Arabian Government at a fair price. In case the Saudi Arabia 
xovernment does not wish to buy these items they may then be e: 
)orted free of any export charges. 

10. The Mission is permitted to receive its military mail and i 
end it to and from Dhahran Airfield exempt from customs duti< 
>rovided that parcel post will be in accordance with the terms < 
>aragraph 9 (a). 

11. The members of the Mission, its personnel and employees ma 
arry on any social activities on condition that they will take int 
ncount the local customs and laws in effect in Saudi Arabia. 

12. (a). The complete authority and sovereignty inside and outsic 
if Dhahran Airfield is the absolute right of the Saudi Arabian Go'' 
rnment and it will make arrangements for guarding and maintainir 
he safety of the Airport. 

.(b). The United States Mission will assign special guards fc 
he installations which are used by the Mission ana such guards wi 
>e responsible for such installations under their guard inside tl 
Lirfield. 

(c). The Mission shall comply with the request of the Directc 
I the Dhahran Airport in appointing certain responsible persor 
rom the Mission to accompany the Saudi patrol guards to identif 
aembers of the Mission and to cooperate during patrol duty. 

13. (a). All United States military personnel, members of tl 
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(c) . Depending on international authority, the Sam 
Government agrees that: 

(i) If any member of the armed forces of the Un 
commits an offense inside Dhahran Airfield he will be subjec 
States military jurisdiction. 

(ii) In the case of any offense committed by a men 
armed forces of the United States outside Dhahran Air 
Khobar, Dammam, Dhahran, Has Tanura, the beaches s 
Khobar to Half Moon Bay, and the roads leading to these 
Saudi Arabian authorities will arrest the offender and afte 
completing the preliminary investigation will turn such j 
to the Mission at Dhahran Airfield for trial and punishi 
American military jurisdiction. 

(iii) Any offense committed by a member of the ar 
of the United States outside the places mentioned in (i) a 
be subject to the local jurisdiction of the Kingdom of Sa - 

(d) . Claims for compensation for damages arising c 
of members of the armed forces of the United States wil 
by agreement between the appropriate Saudi Arabian autl 
the Head of the Mission. In case no agreement is reached, 
will be made through diplomatic channels. 

14. Members, personnel and employees of the Missio 
United States nationals will be in possession of valid p 
identification papers to he presented to the appropriate 
upon arrival at Dhahran Airfield. All of them must ot 
visas from the point of departure, and if, for unavoidable 
is impossible to obtain such visas, the Saudi Arabian Gove: 
honor competent United States Government travel order 
tion that such persons are not undesirable. If anyone arrr 
having followed the said arrangements, he will be subject 
and regulations of the Saudi Arabian Gover nm ent. 

15. The United States Government agrees to provide 
Arabian Government the following services: 

(a) . A military training program, the details of wh 
agreed upon in a separate agreement and whereby an Am 
tary mission will he sent to Saudi Arabia. 1 

(b) . Training in the maintenance and operation of ai 
maximum at one time of one hundred Saudi Arabian stude: 
by the Saudi Arabian Government. The Saudi Arabian 0 
will select from these students, in consultation with tl 
twenty Saudi Arabian students to pursue at United State 
schools in the United States advanced technical training 
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aken to increase the training and experience of these advanced gra( 
iates to the degree where they will be capable of administering an 
operating the international airports of Saudi Arabia. Rates of pa 
dll be on the same scale as others of equal qualifications. 

(c) . In cases of emergency the United States will provide Sain 
Lrabia for its state-owned aircraft at delivery cost price, aircra: 
>arts, including engines, when such parts can be made available fro] 
took at Dhahran Airfield. In the event that such parts cannot l 
nade available at Dhahran Airfield, the United States will assn 
Saudi Arabia in procuring them from commercial sources. 

(d) . The Mission will make available, within the capabilities < 
ts facilities in operation at Dhahran Airfield, its weather service 
adio communications, air rescue and aircraft operation services fc 
he use of civilian aircraft which are authorized by the Saudi Arabia 
jovemment to use Dhahran Airfield. 

(e) . The United States Mission will provide to the best of il 
jbility and within its capabilities at Dhahran Airfield medical trea 
nent and dispensary services for Saudi Arabian nationals who ai 
mployees of the United States Mission and for Saudi members an 
tudents of the United States Training Mission. In the event < 
pidemie or infectious diseases the United States Mission will assis 
he Saudi Arabian Government to the extent possible to combat tt 
ituation. 

16. Upon the termination of this Agreement, the Mission will r< 
urn to the Saudi Arabian Government in sound operating conditio 
11 fixed installations, properties and equipment of which it makes us 
n the operation and maintenance of Dhahran Airfield. 

17. (a). The Mission is permitted to construct wells, water rese] 
r oirs or dams to insure an ample supply of water for Dhahran Airfieh 

(b) . The Mission will undertake, in cooperation with the apprc 
>riate Saudi authorities, to take such steps as may be mutually agree 
ipon to improve health and sanitation in areas contiguous to Dhahra 
Airfield. 

18. The Mission is permitted to contract for any construction wor 
it Dhahran Airfield authorized by this Agreement without restrictio 
is to choice of contractor provided that the contracting firm or tl 
>eople working with it will not be unacceptable to the Saudi Arabia 
lovernment. So far as may be practicable, Saudi nationals will 1 
jiven preference in employment and contracts. 

19. Nothing in this Agreement shall be interpreted or construed i 
nfringe or detract in any way from the complete and absolute so^ 
sreignty of the Saudi Arabian Government over Dhahran Airfieh 

-i ♦ , • i, 
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Agreement gives to the other notice of intention to modify 
nate the Agreement. 


ANNEX 

The following are the conditions covering the training 
Arabian students in the United States as specified in i 
15 (b).: 

1. Transportation from Dhahran to the United States a 
will be furnished "by the United States Air Force via milita] 
at iio cost to the Saudi Arabian Government. Travel v 
United States will be at the expense of the Saudi Arabiai 
ment although the United States Air Force will render all a 
assistance to trainees. 

2. Saudi students will mess at their own expense on a cos 
Officers’ Messes at the established local rates. 

3. Where quarters are available, they will be furnished < 
equivalent to that authorized officers of the United States , 
No reimbursement will be made to the United States for th 
Where quarters are not available, the officer trainee or 
Arabian Government will make their own arrangements at : 
the United States Government. 

4. All training will be without cost to the Saudi Arabia] 
ment except as herein provided. Special clothing and € 
required for the prescribed training courses will be furnishi 
during the training course upon a temporary loan basis at : 
the Saudi Arabian Government. 

5. Commissary, post exchange and similar privileges ^ 
ordinarily available to officers of the United States Air ] 
be extended to these trainees. 

6. Medical care will be furnished when available on the s 
as furnished United States Air Force personnel, at no c( 
Saudi Arabian Government other than for subsistence.” 

I have been authorized to inform Your Royal Highm 
Government’s agreement to your proposal that your note 
reply should constitute an Agreement between our two Go^ 
effective as of this date. 

Please accept, your Highness, the assurances of m 
consideration. 
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Defense Facilities in Libya 


7. USE OF DEFENSE FACILITIES IN AGREED AREAS I 
LIBYA: Agreement and Memorandum of Understanding Betwec 
the United States and Libya, September 9, 1954 1 

PREAMBLE 

The Government of the United States of America and the Gover] 
aent of the United Kingdom of Libya, desiring to strengthen tl 
irm friendship and understanding now existing between them; co] 
irming their determination to cooperate amicably and to suppoi 
ach other mutually in the international field, and to contribute 1 
he maintenance of peace and security within the framework of tl 
Charter of the United Nations; and being of the opinion that cooperi 
ion within the territory of Libya will assist in achieving these obje 
ives; have entered into the present Agreement. 

ARTICLE I 
Agreed Areas 

(1) The Government of the United Kingdom of Libya grants pe 
nission to the Government of the United States of America to occup 
,nd use for military purposes, for the duration of the present Agre 
aent and in accordance with its terms and conditions, those are* 
phich are presently used and occupied by the Government of tl 
Jnited States of America as well as such additional areas as ma 
>e agreed upon in writing from time to time by the two Government 
Lll areas used and occupied by the Government of the United Stab 
>f America pursuant to this paragraph shall hereinafter be referre 
o as “agreed areas”. 

(2) A particular agreed area shall cease to be considered as sue 
whenever the Government of the United States of America sha 
LOtify the Government of the United Kingdom of Libya that it r 
onger requires such area. 


ARTICLE II 


Development and Security of Agreed Areas 
The Government of the United States of America may mal 
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of the Government of the United States of America will 
demolish any buildings existing on public lands at th 
entry of the United States forces on such lands or cut c 
in any substantial number growing on such lands witho 
of the appropriate authorities of the Government < 
Kingdom of Libya. 

ARTICLE III 

Control of Aircraft, Vessels and Vehi 

(1) The Government of the United States of Americ 
full control over aircraft, ships and water-borne craft 
entering, leaving and while within the agreed areas. 

(2) The Government of the United Kingdom of Liby 
for such controls over aircraft, vessels and vehicles en 
and while within areas near the agreed areas as are agr< 
Governments to be necessary to carry out the purposes 
Agreement and ensure the security of United States force 
in Libya. 

ARTICLE IV 


Communication and Pipeline Facility 

The Government of the United States of America : 
and maintain such wire communication and pipeline fa 
of the agreed areas as the two Governments agree ar 
carry out the purposes of the present Agreement. 

ARTICLE V 

Public Services and Facilities 

Upon the request of the Government of the Un: 
America and provided that the Government of the Ur 
of Libya is assured that the public and private interest 
be duly safeguarded, the public services and facilities 
be made available as far as practicable for the use of th 
of the United States of America and members of the 
forces. The charges therefor shall be the same as those 
users, unless otherwise agreed. 

ARTICLE VI 


Use of Agreed Areas 
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, joint use and occupancy of an agreed area by the two Government! 
r by the United States of America and any nation with which th 
Jnited Kingdom of Libya has a Treaty of Friendship and Alliance 
?he cost of maintenance of an agreed area which is used jointly b 
he two Governments, or by the United States of America and an 
ther nation, shall be apportioned on the basis of usage, at rates an 
harges which are mutually satisfactory to the users. 

(3) The Government of the United States of America may reques 
he Government of the United Kingdom of Libya to permit the us 
>f the agreed areas for training purposes by small groups of militar 
lersonnel of countries other than the United States of America, sue 
>ersonnel to be at all times while in Libya under the United State 
uspices and control. The Government of the United Kingdom ( 
ibya is prepared to examine all such requests expeditiously on 
ase by case basis and inform the Government of the United State 
4 American of its decision. 

ARTICLE VII 
Acquisition of Land 

(1) Except as otherwise agreed by the two Governments in accorc 
nee with paragraph (2) of this Article, the Government of the Unite 
kingdom of Libya will make all acquisitions of land and other arrange 
nents required to permit occupation and use of lands and interesl 
a lands for the purposes of the present Agreement. The Goveri 
nent of the United States of America shall not be obliged to compel 
ate any Libyan national or other person for the occupation or use ( 
ands in which he has an interest and which are made available t 
he Government of the United States of America under the provisior 
>f this paragraph, but it agrees to pay to the Government of th 
Jnited Kingdom of Libya on behalf of such national or person anm 
Jly an equitable rental for such occupation or use. The two Go^ 
rnments agree that once the equitable annual rental for such lane 
las been determined, the amount of that rental shall not be change 
or the duration of the present Agreement without the consent of bot 
Governments. 

(2) Subject to agreement between the two Governments, the Go^ 
irnment of the United States of America may rent lands or any intern 
n or relating to lands directly from private owners or make oth< 
arrangements with private owners as required to permit occupatio 
md use of agreed areas in accordance with the provisions of the preset 
Agreement. If satisfied that there is unreasonable refusal by 
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areas shall be deemed to be the equitable rentals payai 
occupation or use. 

(4) Lands or interests in lands occupied or used by the 1 
of the United States of America under the provisions of 
shall be regarded as agreed areas for the purposes of 
Agreement. 

(5) Compensation to private owners for damage arisin 
occupation and use of property, if not otherwise paid, sha] 
the Government of the United States of America under tb 
of Article XIX. 


ARTICLE VXII 


Movement of Forces, Aircraft, Vessels and Ve 

(1) The Government of the United Kingdom of Libya g 
United States forces and United States public vessels, a 
vehicles, including armor, the right of free access and e£ 
from the agreed areas and movement within and betweei 
areas, by land, air and sea, for the purposes of the present 
The right shall include freedom from compulsory pilotage 
charges anywhere within Libya, including territorial wa 
a view to facilitating control of harbor traffic within Libya 
open to commerce, reasonable notice will be given to the 
port authorities of the arrival of a United States pub] 
any such port area. The provisions of this paragraph sha 
to courtesy visits of United States Government vesse' 
to the present Agreement. Such visits shall be governed b; 
international practice. 

(2) By agreement between the two Governments, Ui 
forces and United States public vessels, aircraft and vehicL 
armor, shall have freedom of movement in other distric 
including the territorial waters, in order to carry out the 
the present Agreement. 

# (3) Subject to such conditions (including condition! 
flight over towns) as may be agreed upon by the appropr 
ities of the two Governments, United States public airci 
over any of the territory of Libya, including territorial wat 
States public aircraft shall not fly over areas prohibited by 
ment of the United Kingdom of Libya to foreign aircraf- 
except as may be agreed. In an emergency United S 
aircraft may landon and take off from any of the territo: 
including territorial waters, and, under such conditions 
agreed upon by the appropriate authorities of the two G< 
United States public aircraft may use airports and otl 
facilities outside the agreed areas. 

(4) In the exercise of the privileges described in this 
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(5) The Government of the United States of America accepts tl 
)rinciple that military members of the United States forces shou 
Nrear civilian clothes when in Benghazi and Tripoli in an off-dui 
tatus. 

ARTICLE IX 
Access Facilities 

The Government of the United States of America may, at its ov 
expense, and in agreement with the Government of the Unite 
kingdom of Libya, and without the right to claim compensation fro: 
hat Government at any time, construct and maintain necessai 
oads and bridges, and improve and deepen harbors, channel 
entrances and anchorages, affording access to the agreed areas. 

ARTICLE X 


Vacating Agreed Areas 

When the Government of the United States of America permanent] 
vacates an agreed area, permanent constructions thereon shall n< 
>e removed and the Government of the United States of Amerk 
hall not be entitled to any compensation for such construction 
Dxcept as provided in the preceding sentence, all property constructe< 
nst ailed, brought into or procured in Libya under or prior to tl 
)resent Agreement by the Government of the United States of Americ 
hall remain its property and may be removed from Libya, free < 
my restrictions, or disposed of in Libya by the Government of tl 
Jnited States of America as agreed with the Government of tl 
Jnited Kingdom of Libya, at any time before the termination of tl 
>resent Agreement or within a reasonable time thereafter. Any sue 
property not so removed or so disposed of before the termination ( 
he present Agreement or within a reasonable time thereafter wi 
ease to be the property of the Government of the United States ( 
Lmerica and the Government of the United Kingdom of Libya sha 
Lot be obligated to compensate the Government of the United State 
>f America for such property. 

ARTICLE XI 


Condition of Agreed Areas Upon Release 

The Government of the United States of America is not obligate 
o turn over the agreed areas to the Government of the United Kin^ 
lom of Libya at the expiration of the present Agreement in the cor 
lition in which they were at the time of their occupation by tb 
Government of the United States of America. 
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ARTICLE XII 


Other Obligations 

The present Agreement is made in accordance with 
laid down in the Charter of the United Nations and : 
Agreement shall be construed to conflict with the oblige 
by the United States of America under that Charter, wh 
the United Kingdom of Libya also accepts pending it* 
the United Nations . 1 Further, the two Government 
nothing in the present Agreement conflicts with or p 
intended to conflict with or prejudice internation 
assumed by either Government under any other existing 
agreements, conventions or treaties, including, in th 
United Kingdom of Libya, the Covenant of the Le 
States . 2 

ARTICLE XIII 


Military and Civilian Personnel 

The Government of the United Kingdom of Libya 
Government of the United States of America to employ 
military and civilian personnel as required in connect] 
ations under the present Agreement. 

ARTICLE XIV 


Surveys 

The Government of the United States of Ameri< 
engineering, topographic, hydrographic, coast and geod 
technical surveys (including aerial photographs) in any 
and the waters adjacent thereto. The Government 
States of America shall notify the Government of the Ui 
of Libya when any survey is to be made outside the 
and the Government of the United Kingdom of Lib 
desired, designate an official representative to be pres 
survey is made outside the agreed areas . A sufficient nu 
with title and triangulation and other control data 
survey shall be furnished to the Government of the Ur 
of Libya. 

ARTICLE XV 


Post Offices 
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►uch post offices shall be for the exclusive use of the authoritie 
gencies and offices of the Government of the United States of Americ 
he members of the United States forces and nationals of the Unite 
Itates of America holding an official position in Libya with tl 
Government of the United States of America. 

ARTICLE XYI 


Entry and Departure of United States Forces 

(1) The Government of the United States of America may brin 
ato Libya members of the United States forces in connection wit 
arrying out the purposes of the present Agreement. 

(2) The laws of the Government of the United Kingdom of Liby 
hall not apply to prevent admission or departure into or from Liby 
f members of the United States forces. Passport and visa requin 
aents shall not be applicable to military members of United State 
orces, but they shall be furnished with appropriate identificatio 
ards or tags and samples of such identification cards or tags shall 1 
led with the Government of the United Kingdom of Libya. Passpoi 
ad visa requirements shall be applicable to non-military members < 
he United States forces. 

(3) The Government of the United Kingdom of Libya shall exemj 
aembers of the United States forces from any laws providing for tl 
egistration and control of aliens. The Government of the Unite 
States of America shall take every step open to it to ensure the corre< 
►ehavior of all members of the United States forces and will provic 
uch information as the Government of the United Kingdom < 
jibya may require about the civilian members, as may appropriate] 
>e furnished, bearing in mind their status as members of the Unite 
Itates forces. 

(4) If the status of any member of the United States forces brougl 
ato Libya by the Government of the United States of America 
Itered so that he would no longer be entitled to such admission, tl 
Government of the United States of America shall notify the Gover] 
aent of the United Kingdom of Libya and shall, unless the Gover] 
nent of the United Kingdom of Libya permits him to remain, remo^ 
lim from Libya as soon as possible, and shall in the meantimeprevei 
dm from becoming a public responsibility of the United K/ingdoi 
>f Libya. 

(5) If the Government of the United Kingdom of Libya reques 
he removal of any member of the United States forces whose mi 
conduct renders his presence in Libya undesirable, the Governmei 
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commissaries, military service exchanges, messes and s 
for the exclusive use of members of the United States 
nationals of the United States having comparable privilege 
agencies shall be free of all licenses, fees, excise, sales or 
or imposts. The merchandise or services sold or dispens 
Government agencies shall be free of all taxes, duties, i 
inspection by the Government of the United Kingdon 
Administrative measures shall be taken by United Stat 
authorities to prevent the resale of goods which are sole 
provisions of this Article to persons not entitled to buy go 
agencies, and generally to prevent abuse of the privile; 
under this Article. There shall be cooperation between s 
ities and the appropriate authorities of the Government of 
Kingdom of Libya to this end. 

ARTICLE XVIII 


Health and Sanitation 

The appropriate authorities of the two Governments wi 
in making arrangements in the interest of sanitation i 
Any measures in the interests of sanitation or health 
required to be taken in the agreed areas to meet accep 
national standards will be the responsibility of the Gov 
the United States of America. 

ARTICLE XIX 


Claims and Jurisdiction in Civil Matters 

(1) The Government of the United States of Americ 
pay just and reasonable compensation for valid claims of t 
ment of the United Kingdom of Libya for damage, loss or 
of its property caused by military members of the Ur 
forces who are in Libya under the terms of the present Ag 
by civilian employees of the United States armed service 
those who are nationals of or ordinarily resident in Libya 
tion with operations under the present Agreement. 

(2) The Government of the United States of Americ 

pay just and reasonable compensation for valid claims 
who are nationals of Libya, or inhabitants of that country, : 
loss or destruction of property, or for injury or death, 
military members of United States forces who are in L 
the terms of the nresp/nt Aoreernent nr Tw om-iUn 
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h all other civil cases involving members of the United States 
he Libyan courts will have jurisdiction. 

ARTICLE XX 

Jurisdiction — Criminal Matters 

die United States military authorities shall have the right to 
3 within the United Kingdom of Libya all criminal and dis- 
:y jurisdiction conferred on them by the laws of the United 
of America over members of the United States forces in the 
ig cases, namely: 

i Offenses solely against the property of the Government of 
the United States of America, or against the person or prop- 
erty of another member of the United States forces, 

> Offenses committed solely within the agreed areas, 

Offenses solely against the security of the United States of 
America, including treason, sabotage, espionage or violation 
of any law relating to official secrets, or secrets relating 
to the national defense of the United States of America, 

) Offenses arising out of any act or omission done in the 
performance of official duty, 

every such case where such criminal and disciplinary juris- 
exists, the members of the United States forces shall be 
e from the jurisdiction of the Libyan courts. 

'n other cases the Libyan courts shall exercise jurisdiction unless 
vernment of the United Kingdom of Libya waives its right to 
5 jurisdiction. The Government of the United Kingdom of 
will give sympathetic consideration to any request from the 
States authorities for a waiver of its right in cases where the 
States authorities consider such waiver to be of particular 
ince, or where suitable punishment can be applied by dis- 
ry action without recourse to a court. 

rhe United States and Libyan authorities will assist each other 
irrest and handing over to the appropriate authority of mem- 
the United States forces for trial in accordance with the above 
ms, and the Libyan authorities will immediately notify the 
States authorities if they arrest any member of the United 
forces. The Libyan authorities will, if the United States 
ties request the release on remand of an arrested member of 
ited States forces, release him from their custody on the United 
authorities’ undertaking to present him to the Libyan courts 
*stip*atorv nmrvw’Hncrs and trial whan ramrirArl. 
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(5) Whenever a member of the United States forces is prosecuted ir 
a Libyan court he shall be entitled: 

(a) to be presumed innocent until proved guilty according tc 
law in a trial in which he has had the guarantees necessar] 
for his defense, 

(b) to a prompt and speedy public trial, 

(c) to be informed, in advance of trial, of the specific charge oi 
charges made against him, 

(d) to refuse to testify against himself, 

(e) to be confronted with the witnesses against him, 

(f) to be permitted full opportunity to examine all witnesses, 

(g) to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in hi i 
favor, if they are within the jurisdiction of the Libyan courts 

(h) to have legal representation of his own choice for his defensi 
or to have free or assisted legal representation under th< 
conditions prevailing for the time being in Libya, 

(i) to have his legal representatives present during all stages o: 
proceedings against him, 

(j) to have, if he considers it necessary, the services of a com 
petent interpreter, 

(k) to communicate with, the United States authorities and t< 
have a representative of those authorities present at hi 
trial, and 

(l) to such other rights as are guaranteed under the constitutioi 
and laws of the United Kingdom of Libya to persons on tria 
in those courts. 

(6) The Libyan authorities will notify the United States authoritiei 
of the result of any trial in a Libyan court of a member of the Unite< 
States forces. 

(7) Witnesses who are alleged to have committed perjury or con 
tempt of court in proceedings before the United States service tri 
bunals or authorities and who are not subject to the law administerec 
by those tribunals and authorities will be turned over to the Libya] 
authorities. Provision will be made by the laws of Libya for the tria 
and punishment of such offenders. 

(8) The Government of the United States of America will have th< 
right to police the agreed areas and to maintain order therein an< 
may arrest therein any alleged offenders and, when they are triabl 
by the Libyan courts, will forthwith turn them over to the Libya] 
authorities for trial. 

(9) Outside the agreed areas, members of the United States force 
may be employed on police duties by arrangement with the appro 
priate Libyan authorities. The Libyan authorities shall be orimarib 
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rity with respect to the persons and property of persons who 
itionals of or ordinarily resident in Libya. 

ARTICLE XXI 

Driving Permits 

s Government of the United Kingdom of Libya either shall 
, without driving test or fee, driving permits issued by the 
mment of the United States of America or a subdivision thereof 
mbers of the United States forces; or issue its own driving per- 
vithout test or fee to such persons who hold such United States 
ts. Members of the United States forces who do not hold 
g permits issued by the Government of the United States of 
Lea or a subdivision thereof shall be required to comply with 
ver regulations Libya may establish with regard to driving 
ts. 

ARTICLE XXII 


Possession and Carriage of Arms 

itary members of the United States forces in Libya may possess 
arry arms as required in the performance of official duties. 

ARTICLE XXIII 


Local Purchases and Employment of Local Labor 

Members of the United States forces may purchase locally goods 
iary for their own consumption and such services as they need 
the same conditions as Libyan nationals. 

The Government of the United States of America may purchase 
T goods required for the subsistence of the United States forces 
i shall be the policy of the Government of the United States of 
ica to purchase such goods locally if they are available and of 
bandara required by United States authorities. In order to 
any such purchases having an adverse effect on the Libyan 
my, the appropriate authorities of the Government of the United 
lorn of Libya will indicate, when necessary, any articles the 
ase of whicn should be restricted or forbidden. 

The Government of the United Kingdom of Libya consents to 
nployment of Libyan civilians by the Government of the United 
s of America, or its contractors, and it shall be the policy of the 
mment of the United States of America and its contractors to 


menr oi ine unnea nangaom oi JuiDya, me unitea ora 
authorities will withhold and pay over to the Governr 
United Kingdom of Libya all income tax or other deductic 
wages of persons other than members of the United State 
ployed by the Government of the United States of Americ 
by Libyan law be subject to such tax or deductions in the si 
and to the same extent as any other employer. 

ARTICLE XXIV 
Taxes, Duties, Etc. 

(1) The temporary presence in Libya of a member of 
States forces shall constitute neither residence nor domicile 
shall not of itself subject him to taxation in Libya, either oi 
or on his property the presence of which in Libya is due 
porary presence there, nor, in the event of his death, shall i 
estate to a levy of death duties. Land and permanent struc 
on located in Libya which are purchased by a member of 
States forces shall be subject to the laws of the United ' 
Libya as to taxation. 

(2) No national of the United States of America or 
organized under the laws of the United States of America 
the United States of America, shall be liable to pay the Go' 
the United Kingdom of Libya any tax in respect of any inc< 
under a contract with the Government of the United States 
in connection with operations under the present Agree] 
provisions of this paragraph shall not, however, apply t 
national or corporation engaged in business in Libya oth 
under such a contract with the Government of the Unit< 
America. 

(3) No tax, duty or other charge of any nature shall 1 
assessed on material, equipment, supplies or goods broughi 
or procured in Libya by United States authorities for tlu 
Government of the United States of America or its agent 
use of persons present in Libya only in connection with 
under the present Agreement. 

(4) Members of the United States forces may at the ti 
first arrival in Libya or at the time of the first arrival of 
dependents to join them, import into Libya free of cu 
their personal effects and household goods and their pri 
vehicles for personal use. 

(5) The provisions of this Article shall not exempt men 
United States forces from the payment of any license f( 
under the laws of the United Kingdom of Libya on private 
side the agreed areas and any registration or license fee im] 
the laws of the United Kingdom of Libya in respect of pr 
cars. 


ARTICLE XXV 


Customs Laws and Regulations 

he laws and regulations administered by the customs authori- 
xe Government of the United Kingdom of Libya, including the 
inspect and seize, shall have no application to: 

Service and construction material, equipment, supplies, pro- 
visions and other goods, brought into Libya by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America or its contractors in con- 
nection with operations under the present Agreement for the 
exclusive use of the United States forces. 

Personal effects, household goods, including privately owned 
automobiles and furniture, and other goods brought into 
Libya by the authorities of the Government of the United 
States of America directly or through the customary civil 
channels of Libya for the personal use of members of the 
United States forces at the time of their first arrival in Libya 
or at the time of the first arrival of any of their dependents to 
join them. 

Official documents under seal. 

Mail sent to and from the United States post offices estab- 
lished pursuant to Article XV. 

operty falling within the provisions of Paragraph (1) of this 
nay be exported from Libya, without regard to the customs 
l regulations of the United Kingdom of Libya. 

’operty brought into Libya under the provisions of Paragraph 
lis Article may not be disposed of in Libya except for the 
i of operations under the present Agreement, or, to any 
r corporation having the right to bring property into Libya 
lance with Paragraph (1) of this Article, or, under conditions 
by the appropriate authorities of the Government of the 
Kingdom of Libya. The Government of the United States 
tea may, however, dispose of such property to the government 
ation entitled to make use of agreed areas in accordance with 
isions of the present Agreement or to the personnel of such 
ent engaged in activities connected with sucli use of an agreed 
he United States military authorities will prescribe and em- 
ulations designed to prevent the sale or supply to individual 
of the United States forces of quantities of goods imported 
pa free of charge which would be in excess of personal require- 
f such personnel and which in consultation with the appro- 
ithorities of the Government of the United Kingdom of Libya, 
rmined to be most likely to become items of gift, barter or 
he free market in Libya. 
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ARTICLE XXYI 


Use of Currency 

(1) The United States authorities will take the necessa 
in cooperation with the appropriate Libyan authorities 1 
Libyan foreign exchange legislation or regulations. 

(2) With respect to the acquisition of Libyan currency 
States forces will have the authority to purchase local cx 
United States dollars at the most favorable rate from 
banking facilities and institutions, provided that Liby; 
now available or which may become available to the Go 
the United States of America may be used by the Goverr 
United States of America for such purposes as it desires. 

(3) The United States authorities may import, export, 
use United States currency, the currency of any third st 
struments or scrip expressed in United States currency. 

(4) The United States authorities may pay the United I 
in instruments expressed in United States currency, or s< 
nated in units of United States currency, or in Libyan cu: 
United States currency, provided that payment in Unitec 
rency shall take place after consultation between the 
authorities of the two Governments. The United States 
will take appropriate measures to assure that the use of s< 
nated in units of United States currency is restricted to in 
actions within installations and areas in use by the U 
forces. 

ARTICLE XXVII 


Compliance 

The Government of the United States of America sk 
necessary measures to prevent abuse of the privileges gn 
Government of the United Kingdom of Libya under 
Agreement. 

ARTICLE XXVIII 


Definitions 

In the present Agreement the following expressions ha^ 
ings hereby respectively assigned to them: 

“The two Governments” means the Government of 
Kingdom of Libya and the Government of the Unite 
America. 
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ie territory of Libya in connection with operations under the prese] 
.greement. 

“Agreed areas” means those areas and their component par 
ncluding land, buildings, structures, water, stone and other constru 
on materials, and things other than minerals, including petroleur 
nd archeological remains which are on, in, or oyer land and lai 
overed by water) which the two Governments shall agree may I 
ccupied and used by the Government of the United States of Ameri< 
nder the terms and conditions of the present Agreement. 

“Military purposes” means, within the agreed areas and elsewhe 
s provided in the present Agreement, the installation, constructio 
Laintenance, use and operation of military equipment and facilitie 
icluding facilities for the training, accommodation, hospitalizatio 
^creation, education, and welfare of members of the United Stat 
>rces; and the operations of the Government of the United States 
merica and its contractors and of authorized service organizatio: 
nder the present Agreement; and the storage of the property of t] 
rovernment of the United States of America and its contractors and 
uthorized service organizations which are in Libya in connects 
ith the operations under the present Agreement. 

“United States public vessel” and “United States public aircraf 
lean vessels (including waterborne craft of all kinds) and aircra 
elonging to the Government of the United States of America 
perating under charter, contract or otherwise for the purposes of t] 
r nited States armed services. 

ARTICLE XXIX 


Disputes 

Matters relating to the interpretation of the present Agreement ai 
> the settlement of disputes arising therefrom shall be examined 
ommon by the appropriate authorities of the two Governments. ’ 
he event it is not possible for such authorities to reach agreemer 
he two Governments will consider the practicability of submitti] 
he dispute to an independent third person or body. 

ARTICLE XXX 


Ratification and Duration 

The present Agreement shall come into force upon the date 
eceipt by the Government of the United States of America of 
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Governments gives to the other notice of termination, in w 
the Agreement shall cease to be effective one year after 1 
receipt of such notice. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned duly authorized : 
tives of the Government of the United States of Ameri< 
Government of the United Kingdom of Libya have signed 1 
Agreement. 

Done in duplicate at Benghazi in the English and Arabic 
both texts being equally authentic, the ninth day of Septei 


MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING 

With respect to the “ Agreement between the Governir 
United States of America and the Government of the Unite< 
of Libya” signed at Benghazi on September 9 , 1954 , 
referred to as “the Agreement”, the Government of t 
States of America and the Government of the United K 
Libya have reached the following understandings concern: 
provisions of the Agreement. 

Article IV 

The two Governments agree that the facilities referred tc 
IY of the Agreement will be constructed and maintained sc 
expense of the Government of the United States of America 
facilities are to be constructed for the sole use of the Unite* 
America. 

Article VII 

The two Governments agree that nothing in Article ^ 
Agreement shall be construed to authorize the Governm 
United States of America to purchase land in Libya. 

Article XIV 

The two Governments agree that copies of surveys will b( 
the Government of the United Kingdom of Libya without 
two Governments further agree that areas formally estal 
the Government of the United Kingdom of Libya as 
areas will not be surveyed without the specific consent of th 
ment of the United Kingdom of Libya. 

Article XVIII 

The two Governments agree that the agreement of the G< 

± 1 . . j rr* j x j j i ; /» i . • i ttt' 
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efund of customs duty already paid on goods acquired in Libya 1 
be Government of the United States of America or by persons wl 
re themselves exempt from the obligation to payment of custor 
uties on goods they import into Libya, the Government of the Unit* 
states of America will not request such refunds on its own behalf 
upport such requests made by its contractors or by members of tl 
Jhited States forces in Libya. 

irticle XXIX 

The representatives of the two Governments understand that t] 
Government of the United States of America has accepted the cor 
ulsory jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice under tl 
arms set forth in a declaration deposited with the Secretary Gener 
f the United Nations on August 26, 1946. 1 They also understar 
tiat the Government of the United Kingdom of Libya may wish 
a,ke steps to become a party to the Statute of the Court 2 in a 
□rdance with Article 93 of the United Nations Charter and to fi 
declaration accepting the compulsory jurisdiction of the Cour 
ursuant to Article 36 of the Statute. 

Done in duplicate at Benghazi in the English and Arabic language 
oth texts being equally authentic, the ninth day of September, 195 


Operation of the Suez Canal Base 


8. AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED KINGDOM AN 
THE REPUBLIC OF EGYPT REGARDING THE SUEZ CAm 
BASE, OCTOBER 19, 1954 4 

The Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain ai 
Northern Ireland and the Government of the Republic of Egypt, 
Desiring to establish Anglo-Egyptian relations on a new basis 
mtual understanding and firm friendship, 

Have agreed as follows: — 

Article 1 

Her Majesty’s Forces shall be completely withdrawn from Egypth 
srritory in accordance with the Schedule set forth in Part A 
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Annex 1 1 within a period of twenty months from the date o 
of the present Agreement. 

Article 2 

The Government of the United Kingdom declare that th 
Alliance signed in London on the 26th of August, 1936, 
Agreed Minute, Exchanged Notes, Convention concernii 
munities and privileges enjoyed by the British Forces in ' 
all other subsidiary agreements, is terminated. 

Article 3 

Parts of the present Suez Canal Base, which are listed ir 
A to Annex II, 1 shall be kept in efficient working order and 
immediate use in accordance with the provisions of Artie 
present Agreement. To this end they shall be organised in 
with the provisions of Annex II. 

Article 4 

In the event of an armed attack by an outside Power on a 
which at the date of signature of the present Agreement is 
the Treaty of Joint Defence between Arab League States, 
Cairo on the 13th of April, 1950, 4 or on Turkey, Egypt s 
to the United Kingdom such facilities as may be necessary 
place the Base on a war footing and to operate it effective 
facilities shall include the use of Egyptian ports within tt 
what is strictly indispensable for the above-mentioned pui 

Article 5 

In the event of the return of British Forces to the Suez < 
area in accordance with the provisions of Article 4, these j 
withdraw immediately upon the cessation of the hostilities 
in that Article. 

Article 6 

In the event of a threat of an armed attack by an outsid 
any country which at the date of signature of the present A\ 
a party to the Treaty of Joint Defence between Arab Les 
or on Turkey, there shall be immediate consultation betw 
and the United Kingdom. 

Article 7 

The Government of the Kepublic of Egypt shall ai 
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reatment no less favourable than that accorded to the aircraft of an 
ther foreign country with the exception of States parties to the Treat 
f Joint Defence between Arab League States. The landing an 
srvicing facilities mentioned above shall be afforded at Egyptia 
infields in the Suez Canal Base area. 

Article 8 

The two Contracting Governments recognise that the Suez Mar 
ime Canal, which is an integral part of Egypt, is a waterway econon 
jally, commercially and strategically of international importance; an 
xpress the determination to uphold the Convention guaranteein 
Ae freedom of navigation of the Canal signed at Constantinople o 
ie29th of October, 1888. 1 

Article 9 

(a) The United Kingdom is accorded the right to move any Britis 
[piipment into or out of the Base at its discretion. 

(i) There shall be no increase above the level of supplies as agree 
pon in Part C of Annex II 2 without the consent of the Governmer 
f the Republic of Egypt. 

Article 10 

The present Agreement does not affect and shall not be interprete 
s affecting in any way the rights and obligations of the Parties und< 
re Charter of the United Nations. 

Article 11 

The Annexes and Appendices to the present Agreement 2 shall t 
considered as an integral part of it. 

Article 12 

(а) The present Agreement shall remain in force for the period < 
aven years from the date of its signature. 

(б) During the last twelve months of that period the two Coi 
racting Governments shall consult together to decide on such arrangi 
lents as may be necessary upon the termination of the Agreement. 

(c) Unless both the Contracting Governments agree upon any ei 
ansion of the Agreement it shall terminate seven years after the dal 
f signature and the Government of the United Kingdom shall tat 
way or dispose of their property then remaining in the Base. 


Artinlp, 1 3 
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In witness whereof the undersigned, being duly author 
have signed the present agreement and have affixed therei 
Done at Cairo, this nineteenth day of October, 1954, 
in the English and Arabic languages, both texts b 
authentic. 


19. CONCLUSION OF THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN £ 
AGREEMENT : Statement by the Secretary of State, 
1954 1 

The signing of the final agreement between Egypt an< 
Kingdom on the Suez Base is an event of far-reaching im; 
an occasion for renewed congratulations to both countrie 
This action, following the initialing of the agreement 
last July, 2 marks the successful resolution of a probler 
existed in some form for many years. Its solution has be 
by the development of a spirit of mutual confidence beto 
countries which augurs well for their future relations. 

I believe that the removal of this deterrent to closer 
will open a new approach to peaceful relations betwe 
Eastern states and other nations of the free world. It 
that this cooperation may now develop fully to the mutu 
of all concerned and will strengthen the stability and se 
area. 

Egypt now assumes new and fuller responsibilities as 
base in the Suez Canal Zone passes from British to Egyj 
I am pleased to note that in accepting these responsib 
has reiterated in the agreement its adherence to the 
freedom of transit through the Canal in conformity v 
convention. 3 


1 Department of State Bulletin , Nov. 15, 1954, p. 734. 

2 See Heads of Agreement: Anglo-Egyptian Defence Negotiation 
Suez Canal Base , Initialled at Cairo , July 27. 1954 (Cmd. 9230; L 
1954). 

3 See article 8 of the Suez Base agreement, supra. 
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ECONOMIC AID AND DEVELOPMENT 


0. AN ACT TO FURNISH EMERGENCY FOOD AID TO INDL 
Public Law 48 (82d Congress, 2d Session), June 15, 1951 1 

an act To furnish emergency food aid to India 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Unitt 
states of America in Congress assembled , That this Act may be cite 
s the “India Emergency Food Aid Act of 1951”. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other provisions of law, the Admi] 
itrator for Economic Cooperation is authorized and directed 1 
rovide emergency food relief assistance to India on credit terms i 
rovided in section 111 (c) (2) of the Economic Cooperation Act < 
948 2 as amended, including payment by transfer to the Unite 
itates (under such terms and in such quantities as may be agreed 1 
ictween the Administrator and the Government of India) of materia 
equired by the United States as a result of deficiencies, actual < 
•otential, in its own resources. The Administrator is directed an 
istructed that in his negotiations with the Government of India 1 
hall, so far as practicable and possible, obtain for the United Stat* 
he immediate and continuing transfer of substantial quantity 
f such materials particularly those found to be strategic and critics 

Sec. 3. For purposes of this Act the President is authorized * 
Ltilize not in excess of $190,000,000 during the period ending June 3< 
.952, of which sum (1) not less than $100,000,000 shall be made avai 
ble immediately from funds heretofore appropriated by Public La 
'59, Eighty-first Congress, 3 for expenses necessary to carry out tl 
irovisions of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amende* 
nd (2) $90,000,000 shall be available from any balance of such fun( 
mallotted and unobligated as of June 30, 1951: Provided , That 
uch amount unallotted and unobligated is less than $90,000,000 8 
mount equal to the difference shall be obtained from the issuance * 
totes in such amount by the Administrator for the Economic Coopen 
ion Administration, who is hereby authorized and directed to issi 
uch notes from time to time during fiscal years 1951 and 1952 f< 
mrchase by the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Secretary of tl 
Freasury is hereby authorized and directed to purchase such not 
md, in making such purchases to use, as a public debt transactio: 
he proceeds of any public debt issue pursuant to the Second Liberl 
joan Act 4 as amended: And provided further , That $50,000, 0( 
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Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, sh.aU not be 
for purposes of this section. 

Sec. 4. (a) Funds made available for purposes of this 
be used only for the purchase of food grains or equivale] 
United States. 

(b) No procurement of any agricultural product within t 
States for the purpose of this Act shall be made unless the 
of Agriculture shall find and certify that such procuremen 
impair the fulfillment of the vital ueeds of the United Stat 

(c) The assistance provided under this Act shall be fo: 
purpose of providing food grains, or equivalents, to meet 
gency need arising from the extraordinary sequence of flood 
and other conditions existing in India in 1950. 

(d) The assistance provided under this Act shall be 
under the provisions of the Economic Cooperation Act o: 
amended, applicable to and consistent with the purposes ol 

Sec. 5. Notwithstanding the provisions of any other la 
extent that the President, after consultation with appropriat 
ment officials and representatives of private shipping, 
proclaims that private shipping is not available on reasons 
and conditions for transportation of supplies made availa 
this Act, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation is authc 
directed to make advances not to exceed in the aggregate $5 
to the Department of Commerce, in such manner, at such 1 
in such amounts as the President shall determine, for actrv 
operation of vessels for such transportation, and these adv* 
be placed in any funds or accounts available for such pur] 
no interest shall be charged on advances made by the Treas 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for these purposes: 
That pursuant to agreements made between the Reco: 
Finance Corporation and the Department of Comm 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation shall be repaid 
interest not later than June 30, 1952, for such advances ei 
funds hereafter made available to the Department of Com 
the activation and operation of vessels or, notwithstandinj 
visions of any other Act, from receipts from vessel operat 
vided further , That pending such repayment receipts fr 
operations may be placed in such funds or accounts anc 
activating and operating vessels. 

Sec. 6 . Notwithstanding any other provisions of law, th< 
trator for Economic Cooperation is authorized to pay oce 
charges from United States ports to designated ports of ent] 
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ihe interest terms agreed to between the Government of the Unitec 
States and the Government of India, on or before January 1, 1957 
is interest on the principal of any debt incurred under this Act, anc 
lot to exceed a total of $5,000,000, shall, when paid, be placed in * 
special deposit account in the Treasury of the United States, notwith 
standing any other provisions of law, to remain available unti 
expended. This account shall be available to the Department o: 
State for the Mowing uses: 

(1) Studies, instruction, technical training, and other educationa 
ictivities in the United States and in its Territories or possessions (A' 
:or students, professors, other academic persons, and technicians wh< 
tre citizens of India, and (B) with the approval of appropriate agen 
nes, institutions, or organizations in India, for students, professors 
)ther academic persons, and technicians who are citizens of th< 
United States to participate in similar activities in India, including 
n both cases travel expenses, tuition, subsistence and other allowance! 
md expenses incident to such activities; and 

(2) The selection, purchase, and shipment of (A) American scien 
technical, and scholarly books and books of American literatur< 

•or higher educational and research institutions of India, (B) Americai 
aboratory and technical equipment for higher education and researcl 
n India, and (C) the interchange of similar materials and equipmen 
Tom India for higher education and research in the United States 

(b) Funds made available in accordance with the provisions statec 
ibove may be used to defray costs of administering the progran 
authorized herein. 

(c) Disbursements from the special deposit account shall be mad< 
oy the Division of Disbursement of the Treasury Department, upoi 
vouchers duly certified by the Secretary of State or by authorizec 
sertifying officers of the Department of State. 

Approved June 15, 1951. 


21. EMERGENCY FOOD AID TO AFGHANISTAN: Statement b; 
the Department of State, March 23, 1954 1 

The Governments of the United States and Afghanistan on Marc] 
20 signed an agreement under which the United States will provid 
12,000 tons of wheat or wheat flour to meet a threatened food shortag 
in Afghanistan. 2 The aid will be sent under section 550 of th 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, 3 which authorizes the us 


I his agreement was entered into at the request oi the is 
of Afghanistan, which found that the food requirements o 
could not be met during the coming months without outside 
The Afghan funds received in payment for the wheat or 
will be used, as authorized by the mutual security legi 
helping in the economic development of Afghanis tan. 

The Foreign Operations Administration will admi 
program } 


22. HIGH ASWAN DAM PROJECT: Statement by the ) 
of State, December 17, 1955 1 2 

Mr. Abdel Moneim El Kaissouni, Egyptian Minister < 
met yesterday with Acting Secretary of State Herbert I 
British Ambassador Sir Roger Makins and World Banl 
Eugene Black for final talks before his departure for Cairo 

During their stay in Washington, Mr. Kaissouni and hi: 
have been carrying on discussions with the management o: 
Bank and representatives of the United States and Unite 
Governments concerning possible assistance in the execu 
High Aswan Dam project. 

The United States and British Governments assured th 
Government through Mr. Kaissouni of their support in t 
which would be of inestimable importance in the developi 
Egyptian economy and in the improvement of the wel 
Egypti an people. Such assistance would take the forn 
from the United States and the United Kingdom towar< 
foreign exchange costs of the first stages of the work. ' 
involving the Coffer Dam, foundations for the main dam, ai 
work will take from four to five years. Further, assuran 
given to Mr. Kaissouni that the Governments of the Ur 
and the United Kingdom would, subject to legislative ai 
prepared to consider sympathetically in the light of then < 
cumstances further support toward financing the latei 
supplement World Bank financing. 

Mr. Kaissouni plans to leave Washington for Egypt tod: 
understood that he will report to his Government on his 
Final understandings with the British and American G 
and the World Bank will await Mr. Kaissouni’s consultati 
Egyptian Government. 


1 On Jan. 8, 1953, the Department of State and the Export-Im] 
Washington announced an emergency loan of $1.5 million to Afgha 
procurement of wheat and flour from the U.S.: Department of S 
Jan. 19. 1953, p. 103. 

2 Ibid., Dec. 26, 1955, pp. 1050-1051. 
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!3. JORDAN RIVER DEVELOPMENT: Address by the Person; 

Representative of the President (Eric Johnston), December 

1953 1 

From time immemorial, the Biblical waters of the Jordan ha\ 
umbled down the towering slopes of Mount Hermon in the Lebanoi 
laused in the Sea of Galilee, and rolled swiftly south to waste then 
elves in the salt depths of the Dead Sea. 

The Jordan is a short silt-laden stream, plunging for most of its 2C 
niles through earth’s deepest valley, a thousand feet below the lev 
f the sea. 

It is one of mankind’s most beloved streams. It flows through ti 
r ery heartlands of three great religions as consistently as it mov( 
.cross die barren geography that confines its downward course. 

From the banks of the Jordan, the ancient Israelites, wearied b 
r ears of wandering in the desert, first glimpsed the Promised Lane 
n its turgid waters, Jesus Christ was baptized by John. Along i 
raiding course, the Prophet Mohammed preached the word of Allal 

Yes, tire River Jordan has enriched history and song but, unhappib 
lot the arid lands through which it flows. These noble waters ha^ 
leld spiritual significance for man down through the ages, but the 
lave given him relatively little material benefit. 

And because the life-giving blessings of these waters are so sore] 
leeded by the suffering peoples who today inhabit this hallowed an 
listoric region, the President of the United States, only this Octobe 
ommissioned me to go there bearing a proposal — a proposal intende 
iltimately to make the valley of the Jordan blossom and bloom as 
lever has before. 

When the President first asked me to undertake this mission, 
uggested in my stead other Americans who, I felt, were betb 
acquainted with the area and the situation there. But finally, wit 
nany misgivings, I followed the wishes of the President and set oi 
or Syria, Jordan, Lebanon, and Israel. 

I got no farther than Paris when word was received of new inciden 
md charges which inflamed the tensions between Arabs and Israel 
ind soon became the subject of United Nations Security Counc 
liscussions. 

My first reaction — and I must say I did not have a second one uni 
had spoken with some of the leaders in the Near East — was that win 
ittle chance the mission had of succeeding in the first place was no 
ust about gone. 

It was not long, however, before I realized that though such inciden 

nnr’OQoorl + L a n-f fVifl f li oIqa marl ft it. m ft' 
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I am happy to say that, in my capacity as personal 
of the President of the United States, I was received 1 
hospitality traditional to the region, and I was granti 
and attentive hearing wherever I went. 

I would like to correct a general impression that de 
very outset. I did not go to the Near East with a plan 
in my brief case was a proposal. 

This proposal was to urge the careful consideration 
concept which envisioned the coordinated developmenl 
Eiver watershed. I am pleased to report that, with 
the statesmen of the affected countries are now studying 

Now it is true that I took with me charts and tables b 
made by a distinguished American engineering firm woi 
direction of the Tennessee Valley Authority at the behes 
Nations, which have since been issued in the form of t 
United Nations agency responsible for the Arab refug< 
tine. 1 

The report also contained suggestions for the constr 
and power stations without regard to national fronti 
boundaries. 

But I did not ask or expect a “yes” or “no” answc 
in connection with these suggestions. On the contr 
feel that any definite reply made before careful con 
been given to the proposal would be in order. 

These studies, which themselves drew on previous 
lustrate what can be done and how many material 1 
showered on war victim and pioneer alike through th 
zation of the water resources of the Jordan basin. 

Thanks to 20th century engineering practices and 
coordination, it is estimated that nearly 240,000 acr< 
idle and unproductive can be put into the richest kind 
Most of this land, of little use or value to anyone no 
three crops a year, so that by American standards we ] 
in effect the equivalent of some 720,000 acres would b 
work giving sustenance to hungry people, work to the : 
wealth and revenue to the nations involved. 

What is ^ more, in the course of parallel developm 
65,000 additional kilowatts of power would be made a^ 
the wheels of societies already on the move. 

The proposal holds out real promise to all parties < 
the Arab leaders of the area, it offers a way to mee' 
growing demands for progress and a better life. 

Mass lethargy in the Arab world is fast disappea: 
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at. It knows that social revolution lias begun and that it 
ad that revolution or be swallowed up by it. 

Israel, on the other hand, the Jordan Valley development 
3 the possibilities to forge ahead with ambitious and urgent 

0 wrest every possible benefit from the meager resources on 
Israel must depend. 

oth the Arabs and Israelis it suggests a practical way of easing 
osive issue largely, responsible for so much of the tension be- 
them, the alleviation of the plight of the Arab refugees who 
dr homes in Palestine. 

ly believe that the United Nations report will contribute to the 
tag of all the peoples in the Near East. I hope the develop- 
ull take the form this report recommends, or something like 
in my conversations with the leaders of the Arab states and 

1 made it clear that modifications would be welcomed. 

main thing right now, however, is general support of the princi- 
development of the Jordan watershed in which each of the 
l states would acknowledge a responsibility as well as advance 
. The precise nature of the plan finally adopted is a secondary 
so long as it is equitable, economic, and efficient, 
one might ask, is it realistic to hope that nations still in a 
f war could be expected to participate in any coordinated 
>ment? 

nk it is practical and realistic so long as the coordinating is 
y some agent above reproach and beyond prejudice. I should 
hat the United Nations could be trusted to do a fair and 
e job. 

not a prerequisite that any of the states involved commit 
Ives directly or indirectly to signing an agreement with any of 
jhbors or of working with them. Each country could under- 
nilateral commitments to the coordinating agency, which 
erve as a clearing house and a catalytic agent. 

, I might add, is part of the proposal I presented to Jordan, 
Lebanon, and Israel, and it is being given consideration by 
aders. 

r questions which could readily be raised but which can be 
answered are: “Why can't individual states go forward 
nth independent irrigation and power projects involving the 
of the Jordan and its tributaries? Couldn't the benefits of 
dan watershed be achieved piecemeal?” 

sad facts and frightening possibilities that stare us in the face 
rhetorical questions out of such queries. In the first place, 

_ A T I jV _ T 1* • • • -LI T 
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Being a Westerner myself, I am not unmindful of the dis 
Snake Elver country. 

The quarrels over water rights extend from the Eio G 
Helmand in Afghanistan and Iran — and back again, a 
usually settled only when there is some impartial auth 
ground. 

It would not take much imagination to envision what w 
in the way of sabotage and even bloodshed if the waters c 
were to remain unregulated indefinitely. 

There is of course room for national water resource < 
plans by the affected states in the Jordan basin. But to g 
benefit and equity while avoiding violence, these, it si 
should be integrated within the framework of the gei 
watershed development program. 

Having spoken of the interests and the potential adva] 
Arab states and Israel in the development of the Jorda 
friends in the Middle East will, I know, understand if I 
for a moment the stake that the West has in such a pro 

Of course, as religious people, Americans have somethii 
a passing interest in any dispute raging around the Hoi 
we have some economic and political interests in the ares 

For one thing, the American Government is spending 
a year in this area for general economic development, and 
years-we have contributed $154 million in support of the A 
alone. 

No one has to be on the inside in Washington these da 
that, much as we sympathize with unfortunate people^ 
States is not going to keep on spending that kind of money 
Certainly, we have a right to expect progress and ir 
Surely, it is not out of order for us to urge undertaking 
enable people to help themselves, just as, I am sure, they 

Americans do not want to see communism spread and v 
human misery helps it do so. We want to combat misery 
on the side of anyone who feels the same way and is \ 
something about it. We are not the only freedom-lovii 
earth, and we should not have the monopoly of combating 
imperialism. 

So we do have material as well as spiritual interest in 
the Jordan. It is a continuing interest, and for that rea 
consider my mission ended. The President has asked i 
to the lands of the Jordan as soon as their leaders have 
portunity to study our proposal. 

A « t Lin era nnw cf.cmrl T rl ftn-nlr f.Viaf a 
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len of good will everywhere who would dearly love to see miser 
n the run in the land that first gave life to the treasured credos c 
s all — Christian, Jew, and Muslim. 


4. PRINCIPLES OF THE JORDAN RIVER DEVELOPMEN 

PLAN : Statement by the Personal Representative of the Presiden 

July 6, 1954 1 2 3 4 

Ambassador Eric Johnston has informed the President and th 
ecretary of State that Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, and Israel ha\? 
ccepted the principle of international sharing of the contested watei 
f the Jordan River and are prepared to cooperate with the Ui 
i-overnment in working out details of a mutually acceptable program 
dt developing the irrigation and power potentials of the river system 

On his return from a 4-week visit to the area for discussion wit 
Tab and Israeli representatives, Mr. Johnston said that the attitude 
f the interested states clearly indicated a desire to evolve a workab’ 
Ian for economic development of the Jordan Valley despite the difi 
lilt political issues outstanding between Israel and the Arab countrie 
hogress made during the negotiations just concluded has encourage 
im to believe that an early understanding on all aspects of such a pla 
i now a possibility. Mr. Johnston stated that the plan involve 
cceptance by the Arab countries and Israel of the following principle 

1 . The limited waters of the Jordan River system should be share 
quitably by the four states in which they rise and flow. Th 
irinciple was implicit in the valley plans put forward respective] 
y the Arab states and Israel, both of which clearly recognized tl 
ight of the other states to a share of the available waters. It wj 
.firmed by both sides during the recent conversations with M 
bhnston. 

2. A neutral impartial authority should be created to supervis 
withdrawals of water from the river system in accordance with tl 
iivision ultimately accepted by all parties. The precise nature < 
uch an authority remains to be determined. 

3. Amelioration of the condition of the Arab refugees from Pale 
ine should be a principal objective of the irrigation program for tl 
Iordan Valley. 

4. Broad lines of understanding as to the total program should 1 
eached at the earliest possible time, not only in the interest of tl 
■efugees but in the interests of economic progress and stability in tl 
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of Galilee) will be considered open-mmdedly by all 
progress in developing the valley indicates the necessit; 
lake as a principal reservoir. 

Mr. Johnston made it clear that while the foregoing p 
a solid basis for further negotiations, there remain 
specific points on which differences must be reconciled be: 
project can be realized. All of the states concerned h 
that the Government of the United States continue 1 
good offices in reconciling these outstanding differences. 

Ambassador Johnston's mission in the Near Eas 
October when the President asked him to lay before the 
of Syria, Jordan, Lebanon, and Israel a report on unifiec 
of the Jordan Valley prepared by an American engin 
the request of the U.N. Relief and Works Agency 
Eefugees. On his first visit to the area, the states con 
to consider the suggestions contained in the Unrwa 
Arab countries later submitted a plan for the valley's 
and Israel also put forward a plan to Mr. Johnston, 
plans formed the basis of the recent discussions. 


25. TABULAR SUMMARY OF NET UNITED STA1 
AND CREDITS TO THE NEAR EAST, SOUTH 
AFRICA, 1945-1955 1 



Net Grants 

Net Credits 

Greece i 

$1, 208, 000, 000 

$81, 000, 000 

Turkey 

226, 000, 000 

94, 000, 000 

Iran 

147, 000, 000 

54, 000, 000 

Egypt 

26, 000, 000 

4, 000, 000 

Israel 

233, 000, 000 

137, 000, 000 

Jordan 

25, 000, 000 

Liberia 

6, 000, 000 

19 , boo, boo 

Unspecified (Near East and 
Africa) 

189, 000, 000 

—7, 000, 000 

Afghanistan 

3, 000, 000 

26, 000, 000 

India 

116, 000, 000 

228, 000, 000 

Pakistan 

142, 000, 000 

15, 000, 000 

Unspecified (South Asia) . . 

19, 000, 000 

Totals by Area: 



Near East and Africa . . 

$1, 967, 000, 000 

$532, 000, 000 

South Asia 

280, 000, 000 

268, 000, 000 
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OPERATION OF THE ARAB-ISRAELI ARMISTICi 
REGIME 


Tripartite Declaration Regarding the Armistice Border 


6. STATEMENT BY THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE UNITE] 
STATES, THE UNITED KINGDOM, AND FRANCE, MAY 21 

1950 1 

The Governments of the United Kingdom, France, and the Unite 
tates, having had occasion during the recent Foreign Ministei 
leeting in London 2 to review certain questions affecting the peac 
nd stability of the Arab states and of Israel, and particularly ths 
f the supply of arms and war material to these states, have resolve 
o make the following statements: 

1. The three Governments recognize that the Arab states an 
srael all need to maintain a certain level of armed forces for the pm 
loses of assuring their internal security and their legitimate sel: 
lefense and to permit them to play their part in the defense of th 
re a as a whole. All applications for arms or war material for thes 
o untries will be considered in the light of these principles. In thi 
onnection the three Governments wish to recall and reaffirm th 
erms of the statements made by their representatives on the Securit 
Council on August 4, 1949, 3 in which they declared their opposition t 
he development of an arms race between the Arab states and Israe 

2. The three Governments declare that assurances have bee 
eceived from all the states in question, to which they permit am 
o be supplied from their countries, that the purchasing state doc 
tot intend to undertake any act of aggression against any other stati 
Similar assurances will be requested from any other state in the are 
o which they permit arms to be supplied in the future. 

3. The three Governments take this opportunity of declaring the 
leep interest in and their desire to promote the establishment an 
naintenance of peace and stability in the area and their unalterah 
>pposition to the use of force or threat of force between any of th 
tates in that area. The three Governments, should they find thi 
my of these states was preparing to violate frontiers or armistic 
ines, would, consistently with their obligations as members of th 
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27. REAFFIRMATION OF THE TRIPARTITE DE< 
Statement by the President, November 9, 19. 

All Americans have been following with deep conc< 
developments in the Near East. The recent outbreak 
has led to a sharp increase in tensions. These eve] 
retard our search for world peace. Insecurity in one rc 
to affect the world as a whole. 

While we continue willing to consider requests for ar: 
legitimate self-defense, we do not intend to contribut 
competition in the Near East because we do not thin 
would be in the true interest of any of the participants 
which we believed would best promote the interests an 
of the peoples of the area was expressed in the Tripartii 
of May 25, 1950. 1 2 This still remains our policy. 

I stated last year that our goal in the Near East as 
just peace. 3 Nothing has taken place since which ii 
fundamental policies, policies based on friendship for all 
of the area. 

We believe that true security must be based upo 
reasonable settlement. The Secretary of State outlin 
26th 4 the economic and security contributions which 
was prepared to make toward such a solution. On tl 
authorized Mr. Dulles to state that, given a solutior 
related problems, I would recommend that the United 
formal treaty engagements to prevent or thwart any e: 
side to alter by force the boundaries between Israel 
neighbors. 

Recent developments have made it all the more imp 
settlement be found. The United States will contim 
full part and will support firmly the United Natio] 
already contributed so markedly to minimize violenc 
I hope that other nations of the world will cooperate in 
thereby contributing significantly to world peace. 


1 Department of State Bulletin , Nov. 21, 1955, p. 845. Thi 
issued from the temporary White House in Denver, Colo. 

2 Supra. 

8 See the President's address of Oct. 20, 1954; infra. 

4 Supra, pp. 2176-2180. 
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Arms Supply Policy 


8. PREVENTION OF LOCAL ARMS IMBALANCE: Address l 
the President, October 20, 1954 (Excerpt) 1 


In the Near East, we are all regretfully aware that the major diffe 
aces between Israel and the Arab States remain unresolved. Oi 
oal there, as elsewhere, is a just peace. By friendship toward bot] 
re shall continue to contribute to peaceful relations among the: 
eoples. And in helping to strengthen the security of the enti] 
I ear East, we shall make sure that any arms we provide are devote 
o that purpose, not to creating local imbalances which could be use 
>r intimidation of or aggression against any neighboring nation 
n every such arrangement we make with any nation, there is amp 
ssurance that this distortion of purpose cannot occur. 


!9. AVOIDANCE OF AN ARMS RACE: Statement by the Secreta] 

of State and the British Foreign Secretary, September 27, 1955 2 

The United States Secretary of State and British Foreign Secreta] 
liscussed together reports relating to their arms supply policies 
he Middle East. 

They wish to state that the United States and British Governmen 
rave for some time been in close consultation with each other as w< 
is with other governments in relation to this matter and that the 
bias been, and continues to be, complete harmony of views betwe< 
their two governments. 

Both governments base their policies on the desire, on the o] 
hand, to enable the various countries to provide for internal securi 
and for their defense, and on the other, to avoid an arms race whi< 
would inevitably increase the tensions in the area. They will co 
tinue, and hope other governments will continue, to be guided 1 
these principles. 


1 Department of State Bulletin , Nov. 8, 1954, p. 678. The President's addr< 
was delivered at the American Jewish Tercentenary Dinner in New York City. 

2 Ibid., Oct. 10, 1955, p. 560. 
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30. SHIPMENT OF SOVIET ARMS TO ARAB 
Remarks by the Secretary of State at News Confei 
4, 1955 (Excerpts) 1 

Q. Mr. Secretary , can you give us any information % 
about Mr. Allen's 2 progress in talks with Nasser 3 in Ca\ 

A. He has had a very good talk, indeed two rather f 
which I think he has gained an insight as to the Egypt 
this matter, and I think that Colonel Nasser has gaine< 
to our attitude toward the matter. There is better 
than there was before. I think in substance that is th 
trip and that was the purpose of his trip. 


Q . Mr. Secretary , further in that connection , could you 
our attitude toward the proposed contract arrangement ha 
since Mr. Allen completed his talks with Colonel Nasserf 

A. I had prepared a little statement which perhaps 
you, because I anticipated questions on this topic. 

At my press conference the last of August (Augus 
asked about possible Soviet-bloc shipments of arms to A 
I made two observations. The first was that the Arab 
independent governments and free to do whatever they 
matter. My second observation was that, from the 
U.S. relations with the Soviet Union, such delivery o 
not contribute to relaxing tensions. 

Those two observations stand today. I might add 
It is difficult to be critical of countries which, fccli] 
endangered, seek the arms which they sincerely believe 
defense. On the other hand, I doubt very much that, i 
ditions which prevail in the area, it is possible for any < 
security through an arms race. Also it is not easy c 
speculate on the probable motives of the Soviet-bloc lei 
In my talk about this matter of August 26, 5 I spo^ 
which dominated the area and said that I felt that it 
sipated only by collective measures designed to deter 
anyone. I proposed a security guaranty sponsored t 
Nations. That, I said, would relieve the acute fears wb 
now profess. 

It is still my hope that such a solution may be founc 
Q. Mr. Secretary, if I may ask one other question , t 
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my arms shipments from the Soviet bloc to Egypt . Can you tell 
whether this is a likely prospect or notf 

A. No, I could not say whether it would be a likely prospect or nc 
is I say, in the first place we do not know what amount or charact 
>f arms may be involved in the Egyptian-Soviet bloc deal and 
vkat extent, if any, it may seriously upset the balance of power 
he area. It has in the main been the policy of the United Stat< 
ls was set out in the joint statement which the British Foreign Se 
>etary and I issued in New York last week, 1 to avoid participatij 
n what might become an arms race, and we still hope it will 
>ossible to avoid getting into that situation. 


Jurisdictional Disputes and Border Incidents 


11. AUTHORITY OF THE UNITED NATIONS TRUCE SUPE] 

VISION ORGANIZATION AND OF THE SYRIAN-ISRAE: 

MIXED ARMISTICE COMMISSION: United Nations Securi 

Council Resolution, May 18 , 1951 2 

The Security Council 

Recalling its past resolutions of 15 July 1948, 3 11 August 1949, 4 ' 
November 1950 5 and 8 May 1951 6 relating to the General Armisti* 
Lgreements between Israel and the neighbouring Arab States 7 and 
he provisions contained therein concerning methods for maintainii 
he armistice and resolving disputes through the mixed armisti 
ommissions participated in by the parties to the General Armisti< 
Lgreements, 

Noting the complaints of Syria and Israel to the Security Counc 
tatements in the Council of the representatives of Syria and Israel, t] 
eports to the Secretary-General of the United Nations by the Chi 
f Staff and the Acting Chief of Staff of the United Nations Tru< 


1 Supra . 

2 U.N. document S/INF/6, Mar. 4, 1952, pp. 10-13. The draft resclutl 

3/2151/Rev. 1) was introduced by the united States and cosponsored by Fran< 

’urkey, and the United Kingdom. For Ambassador Warren R. Austin's stal 

lent on May 16, 1951, see Department of State Bulletin , June 4, 1951, pp. 91 
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Supervision Organization for Palestine, and statements 
Council by the Chief of Staff of the United Nations Truce 
Organization for Palestine, 

Noting that the Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervisio 
tion in a memorandum of 7 March 1951, and the Chai] 
Syrian-Israel Mixed Armistice Commission on a number 
have requested the Israel delegation to the Mixed Am 
mission to ensure that the Palestine Land Developmen 
Limited, is instructed to cease all operations in the demili 
until such time as an agreement is arranged through the < 
the Mixed Armistice Commission for continuing this pr< 
Noting further that article V of the General Armistice 
between Israel and Syria 1 gives to the Chairman the r< 
for the general supervision of the demilitarized zone, 
Endorses the requests of the Chief of Staff and the Chai 
Mixed Armistice Commission on this matter and calls up* 
ernment of Israel to comply with them; 

j Declares that in order to promote the return of perman* 
Palestine, it is essential that the Governments of Israe 
observe faithfully the General Armistice Agreement of 2( 
Notes that under article VII, paragraph 8, of the Armi 
ment, where interpretation of the meaning of a particular 
the agreement, other than the preamble and articles I a 
issue, the Mixed Armistice Commission's interpretation si 
Calls upon the Governments of Israel and Syria to brin 
Mixed Armistice Commission or its Chairman, whiche 
pertinent responsibility under the Armistice Agreement, 
plaints and to abide by the decisions resulting therefrom 
Considers that it is inconsistent with the objectives ai 
the Armistice Agreement to refuse to participate in mee 
Mixed Armistice Commission or to fail to respect reqi 
Chairman of the Mixed Armistice Commission as they ] 
obligations under article V and calls upon the parties to be 
at all meetings called by the Chairman of the Commis 
respect such requests; 

Calls upon the parties to give effect to the following e 
by the Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision Organizj 
542nd meeting of the Security Council on 25 April 1951, a: 
the summary record of the Syria-Israel Armistice Conferei 
1949, which was agreed to by the parties as an authoritati 
on article Y of the General Armistice Agreement betwee: 
Syria : 
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“Where Israel civilians return to or remain in an Israel villag 
or settlement, the civil administration and policing of the villas 
or settlement will be by Israelis. Similarly, where Arab civilian 
return to or remain in an Arab village, a local Arab administratic 
and police unit will be authorized. 

“As civilian life is gradually restored, administration will tal 
shape on a local basis under the general supervision of the Chairma 
of the Mixed Armistice Commission. 

“The Chairman of the Mixed Armistice Commission, in consults 
tion and co-operation with the local communities will be in a positic 
to authorize all necessary arrangements for the restoration ac 
protection of civilian life. He will not assume responsibility f< 
direct administration of the zone.” 

Recalls to the Governments of Syria and Israel their obligatioi 
nder Article 2, paragraph 4 of the Charter of the United Nations an 
heir commitments under the Armistice Agreement not to resort 1 
lilitary force and finds that: 

(a) Aerial action taken by the forces of the Government of Isra 
on 5 April 1951 and 

(b) Any aggressive military action by either of the parties in < 
around the demilitarized zone, W'hich further investigation by tl 
Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision Organization into the repor 
and complaints recently submitted to the Council may establis] 

onstitutes a violation of the cease-fire provision provided in the Seci 
Lty Council resolution of 15 July 1948 and are inconsistent with tl 
arms of the Armistice Agreement and the obligations assumed und< 
he Charter; 

Noting the complaint with regard to the evacuation of Arab res 
ents from the demilitarized zone; 

(a) Decides that Arab civilians who have been renmved from tl 
demilitarized zone by the Government of Israel should be permitte 
to return forthwith to their homes and that the Mixed Armisth 
Commission should supervise their return and rehabilitation in 
manner to be determined by the Commission; and 

(b) Holds that no action involving the transfer of persons aero; 
international frontiers, armistice lines or within the demilitarize 
zone should be undertaken without prior decision of the Chairman < 
the Mixed Armistice Commission. 

Noting with concern the refusal on a number of occasions to perm 

1 i _ m o * * r\ : x: j . ~ i.. 
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United Nations to settle their international disputes b} 
means in such manner that international peace and securii 
endangered, and expresses its concern at the failure of th 
ments of Israel and Syria to achieve progress pursuant to the: 
ments under the Armistice Agreement to promote the return 
nent peace in Palestine; 

Directs the Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision Orgar 
take the necessary steps to give effect to this resolution for tl 
of restoring peace in the area, and authorizes him to take sue! 
to restore peace in the area and to make such representati 
Governments of Israel and Syria as he may deem necessary; 

Calls upon the Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision Or{ 
to report to the Security Council on compliance given to t 
resolution; 

Requests the Secretary-General to furnish such additional 
and assistance as the Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision 
tion may request in carrying out the present resolution and 
ciTs resolutions of 8 May 1951 and 17 November 1950. 


32. RESPECT FOR THE MANDATE OF THE UNITED ] 
CONCILIATION COMMISSION FOR PALESTINE: t 

tions General Assembly Resolution 512 (VI), January 2< 

The General Assembly , 

Recalling all the resolutions adopted at previous sessic 
General Assembly on the Palestine problem, 

Having examined the progress report of the United Nai 
ciliation Commission for Palestine, 2 

1. Expresses its appreciation to the Conciliation Comn 
Palestine for its efforts to assist the parties to reach agreeme] 
outstanding differences ; 

2. Notes with regret that, as stated in paragraph 87 of the ] 
Commission has been unable to fulfil its mandate under the i 
of the General Assembly ; 

3. Considers that the governments concerned have tb 
responsibility for reaching a settlement of their outstanding < 
in conformity with the resolutions of the General Ass 
Palestine ; 

4. Urges the governments concerned to seek agreement w 
to an early settlement of their outstanding differences in c 
with the resolutions of the General Assembly on Palestine ; a: 
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,o the parties to assist them in reaching agreement on outstandii 
[nestions; 

6. Requests the Conciliation Commission for Palestine to rend 
►rogress reports periodically to the Secretary-General for transmissic 
o the Members of the United Nations; 

7. Requests the Secretary-General to provide the necessary staff ai 
acilities for carrying out the terms of the present resolution. 


i3. ISRAELI- SYRIAN WATER DIVERSION DISPUTE: Unit( 

Nations Security Council Resolution, October 27, 1953 1 

The Security Council , 

Having taken note of the report of the Chief of Staff of the Tru 
■upervision Organization dated 23 October 1953 (S/3122), 2 

Desirous of facilitating the consideration of the question, witho 
.owever prejudicing the rights, claims or position of the parti 
oncerned, 

Deems it desirable to that end that the works started in the Demi 
arized Zone on 2 September 1953 should be suspended during t] 
rgent examination of the question by the Security Council, 

Notes with satisfaction the statement made by the Israel represent 
Lve at the 631st meeting regarding the undertaking given by 1 
Government to suspend the works in question during that examin 
Lon, 3 

Requests the Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision Organization 
iform it regarding the fulfilment of that undertaking. 4 


1 U.N. doc. S/3128, Oct. 27, 1953. The resolution was adopted following 
omplaint by Syria concerning Israeli activity on a hydroelectric project involvi 
tie diversion of the Jordan River at Banat Yaacov in the Syrian-Israeli dem: 
prized zone. 

2 The report stated, among other things, that the Chief of Staff of the Tri 
upervision Organization had informed Israel on Sept. 23, that the work in t 
emilitarized zone should cease “so long as an agreement is not arranged.” 

K U.N. Security Council, Official Records , 6 SI st Meeting , Oct. 87, 1958, p. 5. 

4 The Security Council continued to consider this question. In December 191 
bte United States, the United Kingdom, and France sponsored a resolution whi< 
mong other things, supported the Chief of Staff in his decision with regard 
bopping the diversion project, called upon him to maintain the demilitariz 
haracter of the zone, and authorized him to explore conciliation possibiliti 
’he Soviet Union opposed the resolution on the ground that bilateral consent a 
ot the decision of the Chief of Staff was the basis for permitting any undertaki 
l the demilitarized zone, and vetoed the resolution on Jan. 22, 1954. It was 
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34. THE QIBYA (ISRAEL- JOED AN) INCIDENT: Ui 
Security Council Resolution, November 24, 19 

The Security Council , 

Recalling its previous resolutions on the Palestine qu 
ularly those of 15 July 1948, 2 11 August 1949, 3 and 1£ 
concerning methods for maintaining the armistice a 
disputes through the Mixed Armistice Commissions, 

Noting the reports of 27 October 1953 and 9 Novembe 
Security Council by the Chief of Staff of the United N 
Supervision Organization and the statements to the Seci 
by the representatives of Jordan and Israel, 

A 

Finds that the retaliatory action at Qibya taken by ar 
Israel on 14-15 October 1953 and all such actions constitu 
of the ceasefire provisions of the Security Council resoluti 
1948 and are inconsistent with the parties’ obligation 
General Armistice Agreement 6 and the Charter; 

Expresses the strongest censure of that action, whi 
prejudice the chances of that peaceful settlement which 
in accordance with the Charter, are bound to seek, ar 
Israel to take effective measures to prevent a]] such a 
future; 

B 

Takes note of the fact that there is substantial evidem 
of the demarcation line by unauthorized persons, of ter 
acts of violence, and requests the Government of Jorda] 
and strengthen the measures which it is already takin 
such crossings ; 

Recalls to the Governments of Israel and Jordan the 
under Security Council resolutions and the General Arn 
ment to prevent all acts of violence on either side of the 
line; 

Calls upon the Governments of Israel and Jordan t 
effective co-operation of local security forces; 

c 

Reaffirms that it is essential, in order to achieve progr 
ful means towards a lasting settlement of the issues 
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phasizes the obligation of the Governments of Israel and Jordan 
operate fully with the Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision 
uzation; 

vests the Secretary-General to consider, with the Chief of Staff, 
est ways of strengthening the Truce Supervision Organization 
o furnish such additional personnel and assistance as the Chief 
iff of the Truce Supervision Organization may require for the 
mance of his duties; 

nests the Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision Organization 
iorfc within three months to the Security Council with such 
imendations as he may consider appropriate on compliance with 
rforcement of the General Armistice Agreements, with particular 
nee to the provisions of this resolution and taking into account 
greement reached in pursuance of the request by the Government 
acl for the convocation of a conference under article XII of the 
:al Armistice Agreement between Israel and Jordan. 1 


5RAELI ATTACKS IN THE GAZA STRIP: United Nations 
Security Council Resolution, March 29, 1955 2 

Security Council, 

wiling its resolutions of 15 July 1948, 3 11 August 1949, 4 17 
mber 1950, 5 18 May 1951 0 and 25 [24] November 1953; 7 
ving heard the report of the Chief of Staff of the Truce Super- 
. Organization and statements by the Representatives of Egypt 
srael; 

ing that the Egyptian-Israeli Mixed Armistice Commission on 6 
ti 1955 determined that a “prearranged and planned attack 
id by Israeli authorities” was “committed by Israeli regular 
forces against the Egyptian regular army force” in the Gaza 
on February 28th, 1955; 


e Department of State issued a statement on Oct. 18, 1953, expressing its 
jst sympathy for the families of those who lost their lives” in the Qibya 
as well as the conviction that those responsible "should be brought to 
it and that effective measures should be taken to prevent such incidents in 
yure” (Department of State Bulletin , Oct. 26, 1953, p. 552). See also the 
ite communique of Oct. 18, 1953; supra , pp. 1467-1468. For background 
lion see Report of the Security Council to the General Assembly Covering the 
from 16 July 1953 to 15 July 1954 (A/2712), pp. 6-15, and United States 
pation in the United Nations: Report by the President to the Congress for the 
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Condemns this attack as a violation of the cease-fire pro vi 
Security Council resolution of 15 July 1948 and as incons 
the obligations of the parties under the General Armistice 
between Egypt and Israel 1 and under the Charter; 

Calls again upon Israel to take all necessary measures 
such actions; 

Expresses its conviction that the maintenance of tl 
Armistice Agreement is threatened by any deliberate violat 
Agreement by one of the parties to it, and that no progress t 
return of permanent peace in Palestine can be made unless 
comply strictly with their obligations under the Genera] 
Agreement and the cease-fire provisions of its resolution < 
1948. 


36. ISRAELI-EGYPTIAN OBLIGATIONS TO COOPERS 

THE UNITED NATIONS TRUCE SUPERVISION 01 

TION: United Nations Security Council Resolution, 

1955 2 

The Security Council, 

Taking note of those sections of the report by the Chief 
the TSO 3 which deal with the general conditions on the 
Demarcation Line between Egypt and Israel, and the cai 
present tension; 

Anxious that all possible steps shall be taken to preserve 
this area, within the framework of the General Armistice 
between Egypt and Israel; 4 

Reguests the Chief of Staff to continue his consultation 
Governments of Egypt and Israel with a view to the intn 
practical measures to that end; 

Notes that the Chief of Staff has already made certai 
proposals to this effect; 

Calls upon the Governments of Egypt and Israel to co-o] 
the Chief of Staff with regard to his proposals, bearing in 
in the opinion of the Chief of Staff, infiltration can be red 
occasional nuisance if an agreement were effected between 
on the lines he has proposed; 

Reguests the Chief of Staff to keep the Council infori 
progress of his discussions. 


1 Agreement of Feb. 24, 1949; supra, pp. 698-707. 
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*. CALL FOR THE IMPLEMENTATION OF THE SECURIT 
COUNCIL RESOLUTION OF MARCH 30, 1955: Letter FroJ 
the President of the Security Council to Each Member, June ' 
1955 1 

Excellency: As President of the Security Council this month it : 
leumbent upon me to bring to the attention of the members of tb 
'Ouncil my concern over the situation created by the continued inc: 
$nts along the Gaza Demarcation Line and the difficulties whic 
{'e being encountered by the Chief of Staff of the United Natior 
Vuce Supervision Organization [Maj. Gen. E. L. M. Burns] in carryin 
Ut the Councils unanimous resolution of March 30, 1955. 2 * Yo 
r ill recall that this resolution called upon the Governments of Egyj 
hd Israel to cooperate with the Chief of Staff with regard to his prc 
Qsals directed toward preservation of security in that area. 

It is to be hoped that the Security Council resolution will be imph 
Rented promptly with the full cooperation of the Governments < 
Jgypt and Israel. If this hope is not realized, however, and Genera 
&urns does not receive the full cooperation of the parties concernec 
j may be necessary to call a meeting of the Council for the specif! 
purpose of considering the status of the implementation of the resoli 
ion of March 30 and such further assistance and support to the Chi< 
f Staff as may be necessary. 

This letter is being addressed to each member of the Security Corn 
il. Copies are being sent to the representatives of Egypt and Israi 
•nd the Secretary-General. 

^ Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of my highest considers 
ion. 


«. RENEWED APPEAL FOR ISRAELI-EGYPTIAN COOPERS 
TION WITH THE TRUCE SUPERVISION ORGANIZATION 
United Nations Security Council Resolution, September 8, 1955 

The Security Council, 

Recalling its resolution of 30 March 1955, 4 

a Having received the report of the Chief of Staff of the Truce Supe: 
rision Organization, 5 


1 U.N. doc. S/3406, June 7, 1955. Text is also found in Department of Sta- 

Bulletin. June 20, 1955, pp. 1016-1017. The letter was sent by Ambassad* 

Jenry Cabot Lodge in his capacity as President of the Security Council for tl 
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Noting with grave concern the discontinuance of the talks initiatec 
by the Chief of Staff in accordance with the above-mentioned resolu 
tion, 

Deploring the recent outbreak of violence in the area along th< 
Armistice Demarcation Line established between Egypt and Israe 
on 24 February 1949, 1 

1. Notes with approval the acceptance by both parties of the ap 
peal of the Chief of Staff for an unconditional cease-fire; 

2. Calls upon both parties forthwith to take all steps necessary 
to bring about order and tranquility in the area, and in particular tc 
desist from further acts of violence and to continue the cease-fire ii 
full force and effect; 

3. Endorses the view of the Chief of Staff that the armed forces o: 
both parties should be clearly and effectively separated by measure? 
such as those which he has proposed; 

4. Declares that freedom of movement must be afforded to Unitec 
Nations Observers in the area to enable them to fulfill their functions 

5. Calls upon both parties to appoint representatives to meet witl 
the Chief of Staff and to co-operate fully with him to these ends; anc 

6. Requests the Chief of Staff to report to the Security Council oi 
the action taken to carry out this Resolution. 


39. UNITED STATES SUPPORT OF UNITED NATIONS EFFORTS 
TO ACHIEVE PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT: Statement by tin 
Department of State, November 5, 1955 2 

During recent weeks, especially during the last few days, the Unitec 
States has noted, with deep concern, the increasing tempo of hostilities 
between Israel and Egypt. According to our information there hav< 
been violations of the General Armistice Agreement by both Israe 
and Egypt which have led to bloodshed and loss of life. The Uni tec 
States deplores resort to force for the settlement of disputes. Th< 
Secretary-General of the United Nations and General [E. L. M. 
Burns have put forward proposals to Israel and Egypt which ar< 
designed to ease the present situation along their common border 
The United States strongly supports the United Nations efforts t< 
achieve settlement by peaceful means, especially the current proposals 
of General Burns, who is the Chief of Staff of the United Nations 
Truce Supervision Organization. 

Recent reports have also been received that United Nations 
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continues to believe that these United Nations observers should 
jll liberty to perforin their peaceful functions, 
atant Secretary Allen informed the Ambassadors of Israel and 
of the attitude of the United States and asked for information 
spect to their Governments 5 intentions regarding these matters. 


Shipping Restrictions in the Suez Canal 


1YPTIAN RESTRICTIONS ON ISRAELI SHIPPING IN 
5 SUEZ CANAL: United Nations Security Council Resolution, 
ember 1, 1951 1 

'curity Council 

\ecalling that in its resolution of 11 August 1949 (S/1376), 
g to the conclusion of Armstico Agreements between Israel 
.e neighbouring Arab States 2 it drew attention to the pledges 
se Agreements “against any further acts of hostility between 
rties 55 , 

Recalling further that in its resolution of 17 November 1950 
7 and Corr. 1), it reminded the States concerned that the Armi- 
Lgreements to which they are parties contemplate “the return 
nanent peace in Palestine 55 , and therefore urged them and the 
States in the area to take all such steps as will lead to the 
lent of the issues between them, 

Toting the report of the Chief of Staff of the Trace Supervision 
Ization to the Security Council of 12 June 1951 (S/2194), 

1 urther noting that the Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision 
zation recalled the statement of the senior Egyptian delegate 
>des on 13 January 1949, to the effect that his delegation was 
red with every spirit of co-operation, conciliation and a sincere 
to restore peace in Palestine 55 , and that the Egyptian Govern - 
tas not complied with the earnest plea of the Chief of Staff made 
Egyptian delegate on 12 June 1951, that it desist from the 
t practice of interfering with the passage through the Suez 
of goods destined for Israel, 

Considering that since the armistice regime, which has been in 
Lee for nearly two and a half years, is of a permanent character, 
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ment between the parties and the establishment of a pe] 
in Palestine set forth in the Armistice Agreement, 

7. Finds further that such practice is an abuse of 1 
the right of visit, search and seizure, 

8. Further finds that that practice cannot in the pre^ 
stances be justified on the ground that it is necessary for 

9. And further noting that the restrictions on the pa 
.through the Suez Canal to Israel ports are denying to 
time connected with the conflict in Palestine valuable su; 
for their economic reconstruction, and that these restri< 
with sanctions applied by Egypt to certain ships whic 
Israel ports represent unjustified interference with the ri 
to navigate the seas and to trade freely with one anoi 
the Arab States and Israel, 

10. Galls upon Egypt to terminate the restrictions < 
of international commercial shipping and goods thrc 
Canal wherever bound and to cease all interference with 
beyond that essential to the safety of shipping in the C 
to the observance of the international conventions in fc 


41. OBLIGATION OF EGYPT TO COMPLY 
SECURITY COUNCIL'S RESOLUTION OF 1951: 
the United States Representative at the United Natio 
Security Council, March 25, 1954 2 

The issue before us is the compliance of a valued 3 
United Nations with a decision taken 2^ years ago 1 
body of this organization charged with the maintenai 
tional peace and security. After examining the facts i 
presented by both sides, this Council adopted a reso' 
tember 1, 1951, 3 which continues to apply to the facts as 
them relating to the complaint now under considerate 
lution of 1951 was adopted after the parties themselv 
into a general armistice agreement 4 which had as one 
purposes the promotion of permanent peace in Palesti 
lution stems from that agreement. The basic issues 
as those considered then, and in our opinion; nothing 
since 1949, when the Armistice Agreement was signed, 
when the resolution was adopted, to alter their validity 
to the peace of the area. 
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Throughout the history of the Palestine Question the United N* 
ions has sought a peaceful, just, and equitable settlement of the man 
duplicated problems arising out of the Palestine conflict. The d< 
isions of the various organs of the United Nations have not alwaj 
atisfied our own views 100 percent. But we have consistently sough 
o respect and give effect to the combined judgment which those d< 
isions represent. We, for our part, feel that the parties directly coi 
erned in these questions have an equal duty to respect and make ever 
easonable effort to give effect to the combined judgment of the Unite 
nT ations, whether expressed in the Security Council or in the Goners 
Assembly, or other competent organs. We must say frankly that th 
Lesire of the interested parties to do so has not always been apparen 
f, disregarding the collective efforts of the United Nations, the parti< 
>ring the house down upon themselves, it is they who will suffer mos 
Phis may seem like a strong statement, but candor compels it. 

When the United Nations was established, such situations as the* 
ra*e the reason why we combined together to pool some of our r< 
ources and to subject some of our interests to the judgment of th 
najority. It seems to us that the parties to the Palestine Questio 
tre losing sight of the immense value to themselves that this procej 
•epresents. None of us can stand alone; disregard of the Council 
dew in one instance encourages recalcitrance in another. The who' 
abric of international cooperation inevitably suffers. Thus, to r< 
>eat, the question before us is one of compliance with a decision of tl: 
Jnited Nations. That decision was based on several important coi 
iderations, one of which was that, and I quote, “neither party ca 
i easonably assert that it is actively a belligerent or requires to exercis 
he right of visit, search and seizure for any legitimate purpose of sel 
lefense.” 

In our opinion, this principle is equally applicable to the Suez Can 
md to any waters outside the Canal. This principle and the decisic 
>f the Council in its resolution of 1951 should be applied by the partii 
hemselves through the Mixed Armistice Commission which the 
hemselves set up. Differences arising between the parties under tl 
Armistice Agreement should always, in our opinion, be handled t 
? ully as possible in the first instance by the Mixed Armistice machii 
cry. An exception to this rule could weaken the effectiveness of th* 
nachinejy. We believe that the Mixed Armistice Commission, i 
considering the specific complaint with respect to actions in the G v 
)f Aqaba, must be bound not only by the provisions of the Gener 
irmistice Agreement, but should act also in the light of paragrap 
5 of the resolution of September 1\ 1951. 
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has referred to the “complete good will of Egypt” am 
prepare the ground for a reasonable solution.” He a 
erly, called for similar efforts by the Government « 
could not fail to endorse such sentiments. We are 
they can be given effect by acceptance and reaffirmati< 
cil’s decision of September 1 , 1951. We hold similar 
spect to the various other decisions of the United Natic 
cult question of Palestine. We hope that these view 
to be the views of all responsible members, whether cl 
peculiar responsibility of membership in this Counci 
In this spirit we will vote for the draft resolution p: 
delegation of New Zealand . 1 2 * 


The Status of Jerusalem 


[INTERNATIONAL REGIME FOR THE JERUS 
AND PROTECTION OF THE HOLY PLACES: < 
SEMBLY RESOLUTION 303 (IV), DECEMBER 


42. REMOVAL OF THE ISRAELI FOREIGN OFFK 
AVIV TO JERSUALEM: Statement by the Seer 
July 28, 1953 4 

The United States regrets that the Israeli Governm 
to move its Foreign Office from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem 
We have made known our feelings on that subject 
ment of Israel on two prior occasions. It was done 
and again in March 1953, when our Ambassador, heari 
this was in contemplation, called upon the Israeli G 
requested them not to transfer then- Foreign Ministry 


1 661st meeting of the Security Council, Mar. 12, 1954. 

2 The Soviet Union vetoed the draft resolution on Mar. 2 

Council took up again the question of Egyptian interferen 
in the Suez Canal in October 1954 following a complaint by 3 
had seized on Sept. 28, 1954, the Bat Galim , a ship flying the 
it was attempting to transit the Suez Canal. For a statemen 
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We feel that way because we believe that it would embarrass tl 
Jnited Nations, which has a primary responsibility for determinir 
he future status of Jerusalem. You may recall that the present] 
tandingU.N. resolution about Jerusalem 1 contemplates that itshou] 
ie to a large extent at least an international city rather than a pure] 
Lational city. Also, we feel that this particular action by the Govern 
aent of Israel at this particular time is inopportune in relation 1 
he tensions which exist in the Near East, tensions which are rath< 
xtreme, and that this will add to rather than relax any of thes 
ensions. 

The views that I express here are, we know, shared by a considerab 
umber of other governments who have concern with the developmei 
f an atmosphere of peace and good will in that part of the world. 

We have notified the Government of Israel that we do not intend i 
clove our own Embassy to Jerusalem. 2 


3. RETENTION OF THE AMERICAN EMBASSY AT TEL A VP 
Statement by the Department of State, November 3, 1954 3 

The ranking diplomatic representatives of Jordan, Lebanon, Ira< 
femen, Saudi Arabia, Libya, Syria, and Egypt called on the Secretai 
f State on November 3 to make known the views of their Gover] 
aents with respect to the plans for presentation of credentials i 
erusalem by the appointed American Ambassador to Israel, Edwai 
J. Lawson. 

In the course of the conversation the Secretary recalled the policy < 
he U.S. Government to look to the United Nations as primaril 
esponsible for determining the future status of Jerusalem. Follow 
ng normal practice, the presentation of credentials would be effectc 
>y Ambassador Lawson at the place where the Chief of State actual 
3. The fact that this means that the presentation will take place : 
'erusalem implies no change in our attitude regarding Jerusalem n< 
Loes it imply any change in the location of the American Embassy : 
srael, which is at Tel Aviv. 


1 i.e., General Assembly Res. 303 (IV), Dee. 9, 1949; A Decade of Americi 
foreign Policy, pp. 859-860. 

2 See Department of State Bulletin, July 20, 1953, p. 82. 

2 Ibid., Nov. 22, 1954, p. 776. 
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Palestine Refugees 


44. UNITED NATIONS PALESTINE REFUGEE AID ACT 
Title III of Public Law 535 (81st Congress, 2d Session), Jun< 

AN ACT 

To provide foreign economic assistance. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of i 
States of America in Congress assembled , That this Act ma; 
as the “Foreign Economic Assistance Act of 1950.” 


TITLE III 

AID TO PALESTINE REFUGEES 

Sec. 301. This title may be cited as the “United Nations 
Refugee Aid Act of 1950”. 

Sec. 302. The Secretary of State is hereby authorized to : 
tributions from time to time before July 1, 1951, to the U 
tions for the “United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Refugees in the Near East”, established under the resolut 
General Assembly of the United Nations of December 8, 
amounts not exceeding in the aggregate $27,450,000 for the 
set forth in this title. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 303. (a) There are hereby authorized to be appropj 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriate 
exceed $27,450,000 to carry out the purposes of this title. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, t 
struction Finance Corporation is authorized and directed, 
time as an appropriation shall be made pursuant to subsec 
this section, 3 to make advances to the Secretary of State, not 
in the aggregate $8,000,000, to carry out the provisions of 
From appropriations authorized under subsection (a) of tb 
there shall be repaid to the Reconstruction Finance Corpora 
out interest, the advances made by it under authority 
herein. No interest shall be charged on advances made by 
ury to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation in impleme 
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NATURE OF ASSISTANCE 

304. (a) The provisions of sections 301, 302, and 303 of the 
January 27, 1948 (62 Stat. 6), 1 are hereby made applicable with 
b to the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
3 ses in the Near East to the same extent as they apply with ro- 
to the government of another country: Provided , That when 
irsement is made by said Agency, such reimbursement shall be 
d to the appropriation, fund, or account utilized for paying the 
nsation, travel expenses, and allowances of any person assigned 
,der. 

Departments and agencies of the United States Government are 
ized, with the approval of the Secretary of State, to furnish or 
e and furnish supplies, materials, and services to the United 
is Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
Provided , That said Agency shall make payments in advance for 
ts incident to the furnishing or procurement of such supplies, 
als, or services, which payments may be credited to the current 
ible appropriation or fund of the department or agency con- 
and shall be available for the purposes for which such appro- 
ns and funds are authorized to be used. 


sttTED NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY RESOLUTION 
393 (V), DECEMBER 2, 1950 2 

General Assembly , 

lling its resolution 302 (IV) of 8 December 1949, 3 
nq examined the report 4 of the United Nations Relief and 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East, and the 
5 of the Secretary-General concerning United Nations Relief 
[estine Refugees, 

otes that contributions sufficient to carry out the programme 
zed in paragraph 6 of resolution 302 (IV) have not been made, 
ges governments which have not yet done so to make every 
make voluntary contributions in response to paragraph 13 
; resolution; 

ecognizes that direct relief cannot be terminated as provided 
graph 6 of resolution 302 (IV) ; 

uthorizes the Agency to continue to furnish direct relief to 
s in need, and considers that, for the period 1 July 1951 to 
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required for direct relief to refugees who are not yet rei 
the economy of the Near East; 

4. Considers that, without prejudice to the provision! 
11 of General Assembly resolution 194 (III) of 11 De 
the reintegration of the refugees into the economic lif 
East, either by repatriation or resettlement, is essential 
for the time when international assistance is no longer 
for the realization of conditions of peace and stability 

5. Instructs the Agency to establish a reintegratio 
shall be utilized for projects requested by any gover 
Near East and approved by the Agency for the permane) 
ment of refugees and their removal from relief; 

6. Considers that, for the period 1 July 1951 to 30 J 
less than the equivalent of $30,000,000 should be cont: 
Agency for the purposes set forth in paragraph 5 abo^ 

7. Authorizes the Agency, as circumstances permi 
funds available for the current relief and works progra] 
the relief programme provided in paragraph 3 above, t < 
projects provided for in paragraph 5; 

8. (a) Requests the President of the General Assemf 
a Negotiating Committee composed of seven or more 
the purpose of consulting, as soon as possible durin, 
session of the General Assembly, with Member anc 
States as to the amounts which governments may be > 
tribute on a voluntary basis towards: 

(i) The current programme for relief and works f 
ending 30 June 1951, bearing in mind the need for seen 
tions from Member States which have not yet contril 

(ii) The programme of relief and reintegration projec 
for in paragraphs 3 and 4 above for the year ending 30 

(b) Authorizes the Negotiating Committee to ado 
best suited to the accomplishment of its task, bearing 

(i) The need for securing the maximum contributioi 

(ii) The desirability of ensuring that any contributioi) 
nature which meets the requirements of the cont< 
grammes; 

(iii) The importance of enabling the United Natio 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near E* 
programmes in advance and to carry them out with f 
contributed; 

(iv) The degree of assistance which can continue 
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decides that, as soon as the Negotiating Committee has com- 
its work, the Secretary-General shall at the Committee’s 
- arrange, during the current session of the General Assembly, 
ropriate meeting of Member and non-member States at which 
>rs may commit themselves to then national contributions and 
Ltributions of non-members may be made known; 

ufhorizes the Secretary-General, in consultation with the Ad- 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, to 
e funds, deemed to be available for this purpose and not ex- 
; $5,000,000, from the Working Capital Fund to finance opera- 
ursuant to the present resolution, such sum to be repaid not 
mil 31 December 1951; 

3 alls upon the Secretary-General and the specialized agencies 
ze to the fullest extent the Agency’s facilities as a point of 
se and co-ordination for technical assistance programmes in 
lii tries in which the Agency is operating; 

Expresses its appreciation to the United Nations International 
jn’s Emergency Fund, the World Health Organization, the 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, the 
itional Refugee Organization, the International Labour Or- 
ion and the Food and Agriculture Organization for the assistance 
they have rendered, and urges them to continue to furnish all 
e assistance to the Agency; 

Commends the International Committee of the Red Cross, the 
i of Red Cross Societies, and the American Friends Service 
ittee for their invaluable services and whole-hearted co-opera- 
the distribution of relief supplies until those functions were 
>ver by the Agency; 

Expresses its thanks to the numerous religious, charitable and 
itarian organizations whose programmes have brought much 
supplementary assistance to the Palestine refugees, and urges 
o continue and expand, to the extent possible, the work which 
ive undertaken on behalf of the refugees; 

Extends its appreciation and thanks to the Director and staff of 
ency and the members of the Advisory Committee for their 
e and devoted work. 


fITED NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY RESOLUTION 
916 (X), DECEMBER 3, 1955 1 
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January 1952/ 614 (VII) of 6 November 1952/ 720 (V 
November 1953, 3 and 818 (IX) of 4 December 1954/ 

Noting the annual report 6 and the special report 6 of th 
of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestin 
in the Near East and the special report 7 of the Advisory C 
of the Agency, 

Having reviewed the budgets for relief and rehabilitatioi 
by the Director of the Agency, 

Noting that repatriation or compensation of the refugees, a 
for in paragraph 11 of resolution 194 (III), has not been eff< 
no substantial progress has been made in the programme for 
tion of refugees endorsed in paragraph 2 of resolution 512 
that the situation of the refugees therefore continues to be a 
grave concern, 

1. Directs the United Nations Relief and Works Agency fo 
Refugees in the Near East to pursue its programmes for the 
rehabilitation of refugees, bearing in mind the limitation 
upon it by the extent of the contributions for the fiscal yea 

2. Requests the Agency to continue its consultation with i 
Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine in the best 
their respective tasks, with particular reference to paragi 
resolution 194 (III); 

3. Requests the Government of the area, without pr 
paragraph 11 of resolution 194 (III), to make a determine< 
co-operation with the Director of the Agency, to seek and 
projects capable of supporting substantial numbers of refug 

4. Notes with gratification that the Government of the 
Kingdom of the Jordan and the Agency have made substanti 
toward resolving the difficulties which impede the granting 
to all qualified refugee children in Jordan; 

5. Notes the serious need of the other claimants for relief as 
in the special report prepared by the Director pursuant to 
6 of resolution 818 (IX), namely, the frontier villagers in J 
non-refugee population of the Gaza strip, a number of the ) 
Egypt, and certain of the Bedouin; 

6. Appeals to private organizations to give them increased 
to the extent that local Governments cannot do so; 

7. Urges all Governments and individuals to support the 
organizations with food, goods and services; 

8. Requests the Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgets 
after the receipt of the budgets from the Director of the j 
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be voluntary contributions to the extent necessary to carry 
h to fulfilment the Agency’s programmes, and thanks the 
ms religious, charitable and humanitarian organizations for 
aluable and continuing work in assisting the refugees ; 

Expresses its thanks to the Director and the staff of the Agency 
dr continued faithful efforts to carry out their mandate, and 
ts the Governments of the area to continue to facilitate the work 
Agency and to ensure the protection of its personnel and 

ty; 

Requests the Director of the Agency to continue to submit the 
i referred to in paragraph 21 of resolution 302 (IV) as well as 
rual budgets. 


IE IRANIAN OIL CONTROVERSY 


fITED STATES POSITION IN TALKS WITH IRAN AND 
; UNITED KINGDOM: Statement by the Department of 
2 , May 18, 1951 1 

United States is deeply concerned by the dispute between the 
i and British Governments over Iranian oil. We are firm friends 
l Iran and Great Britain and are sincerely interested in the wel- 
each country. The United States wants an amicable settlement 
dispute, which is serious not only to the parties directly con- 
but also to the whole free world. We have followed the matter 
and have told both countries where we stand. The views which 
r e expressed have related to the broad aspects of the problem, 
is not been appropriate for us to advise with respect to specific 
if arrangements which might be worked out. 
e the United States attitude has been the subject of some 
ition, it is deemed advisable to describe the position which we 
iken in our talks with representatives of Iran and Great Britain, 
lave stressed to the Governments of both countries the need to 
:ie dispute in a friendly way through negotiation and have urged 
o avoid intimidation and threats of unilateral action, 
ur talks with the British Government, we have expressed the 
t that arrangements should be worked out with the Iranians 
give recognition to Iran’s expressed desire for greater control 


artment of State Bulletin , May 28, 1951, p. 851. See also statements by 
art meat of State on Apr. 9 and 19, and remarks by the Secretary of State 
23, 1951; ibid., Apr. 23, 1951, p. 601, Apr. 30, 1951, p. 700, and June 
p. 891. 


over and benefits from the development ot its petroieun 
While the United States has not approved or disapproves 
of any particular British proposal, it is pleased to note a sii 
on the part of the British to negotiate with the Iranians 
standing issues. 

We fully recognize the sovereign rights of Iran and 
with Iran’s desire that increased benefits accrue to th 
from the development of its petroleum. In talks with i 
Government, we have pointed out the serious effects of an; 
cancellation of clear contractual relationships which the Ur 
strongly opposes. We have stressed the importance of tl 
achieving their legitimate objectives through friendly 
with the other party, consistent with their international r 
ties. This would have the advantage of maintaining eo 
future commercial investments in Iran and, indeed, in the 
contractual arrangements all over the world. 

Iran has been urged, before it takes final action, to analy 
the practical aspects of this problem. In this connoctio: 
raised the question of whether or not the elimination of the 
British oil company from Iran would in fact secure for Iran i 
possible benefits. We have pointed out that the efficient 
and refining of Iranian oil requires not only technical kno 
capital but transport and marketing facilities such as thos 
by the company. We have also pointed out that any urn 
to future availability of Iranian supplies would cause com 
part of customers which might lead to shifts in their soure 
with a consequent decreased revenue to Iran. 

Those United States oil companies which would be b 
conduct operations such as the large-scale and complex 
Iran have indicated to this Government that they would 
face of unilateral action by Iran against the British c< 
willing to undertake operations in that country. Morcc 
leum technicians of the number and competence required 
those presently in Iran are not, due to extreme shortages oi 
in this specialized field, available in this country or in othe 

The United States believes that Iran and Great Britain 
a strong mutuality of interests that they must and will find 
through friendly negotiation, of reestablishing a relation 
will permit each party to play its full role in the achiovem 
common objectives. Through such negotiation it is felt 
basic desires and interests can best be realized, the legitiir 
interests preserved, and the essential flow of Iranian oil int 
kets of the free world maintained. 

The United States has repeatedly expressed its great int 
continued independence and territorial integrity of Iran an 
and will continue to give concrete evidence of this interei 


8- UNITED STATES NONINTERVENTION IN IRANIAN D< 
MESTIC AFFAIRS: Aide-Memoire From the American Amba 
sador at Tehran to the Iranian Minister for Foreign Affairs, May i 
1951 1 

The aide-memoire of His Excellency, the Minister for Foreii 
lifairs of Iran, which was handed to the American Ambassador 
'ehran on May 21, 2 has been carefully considered by the Governme 
f the United States. 

It is unfortunate that the public statement made by this Gover 
rent on May 18 3 has been misconstrued by the Iranian Governme: 
s intervention in the internal affairs of Iran. The United Stat 
ashes to make it clear that it did not then intend, nor does it nc 
itend, to interfere in the internal affairs of Iran, nor to oppose Irar 
3vereign rights or the expressed desires of the Iranian Governme 
i regard to control of Iranian resources. 

There is, however, legitimate basis for deep and proper interest < 
:ie part of this Government in a solution of the oil problem in Ira 
. serious controversy exists between Iran and Great Britain, a co 
:oversy which could undermine the unity of the free world ai 
miously weaken it. The United States is bound to both countri 
y strong ties of friendship and has attested its sincere concern f 
le well-being of both. It has, therefore, in view of the importan 
f the matter, discussed the issues with both parties and has stab 
ublicly the principles it considers important in reaching a solutic 
f this controversy. 

The United States continues in its firm belief that an issue of tl 
ind can be settled satisfactorily only by negotiation by the parti 
)ncerned. While the United States has urged upon both parti 
ic need for moderation, it has taken no position on details of ai 
rrangement which might be worked out. It has, however, reaffirm* 
-s stand against unilateral cancellation of contractual relational!! 
nd actions of a confiscatory nature. The United States is convinc* 
rat through negotiation a settlement can be found which will satis: 
i© desires of the Iranian people to control their own resources, whi< 
ill protect legitimate British interests and which will assure unintc 
ipted flow of Iranian oil to its world markets. Such a settlement : 
l the opinion of this Government, of the utmost importance not on 
> the welfare of the two powers concerned but to that of the enti 
*ee world. The United States wishes to state again its deep intere 
i the welfare of the Iranian people and in the maintenance of tl 
^dependence and territorial integrity of Iran, which is a cardin 
rinciple of United States policy. 


1 Department of State Bulletin , June 4, 1951, pp. 891-892. 

2 Not printed. 

8 Suvra . 
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49. OFFER TO SEND A PRESIDENTIAL PERSON 
SENTATIVE TO TEHRAN: Message From the Pres 

United States to the Prime Minister of Iran, July 8, 1! 

I am most grateful to Your Excellency for giving me ii 
letter a full and frank account of the developments in 
dispute which has arisen between your Government an< 
oil interests in Iran. 2 This matter is so full of dangers t 
of your own country, of Great Britain, and of all the frc 
I have been giving the most earnest thought to the probk 
I had hoped that the common interests of the two coun 
involved and the common ground which has been devel 
discussions would open the way to a solution of the troi 
complicated problems which have arisen. You know of 
thetic interest in this country in Iran’s desire to contrc 
resources. From this point of view we were happy to 
British Government has on its part accepted the principle 
zation. 

Since British skill and operating knowledge can contril 
to the Iranian oil industry I had hoped — and still hope 
could be found to recognize the principle of nationa 
British interests to the benefit of both. For these re* 
watched with concern the breakdown of your discussions 
toward a collapse of oil operations with all the attendant ' 
and the world. Surely this is a disaster which states: 
find a way to avoid. 

Recently I have come to believe that the complexity of 
involved in a broad settlement and the shortness of the ti 
before the refinery must shut down — if the present si 
tinues — require a simple and practicable modus vivendi 
operations can continue and under which the interests ol 
will be prejudiced. Various suggestions to this end have 
time available is running out. 

In this situation a new and important development 1 
The International Court of Justice, which your Gove 
British Government, and our own, all joined with oth( 
establish as the guardian of impartial justice and equit 
a suggestion for a modus vivendi. 3 

Technical considerations aside, I lay great stress on 1 

1 Department of State Bulletin , July 23, 1951, pp. 129-130. 

2 Letter of June 28, 1951 :ibid. } July 9, 1951, pp. 72-73. 

3 On May 26, 1951, the United Kingdom instituted proceeding! 
national Court of Justice against Iran in connection with the ap] 
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art. I know how sincerely your Government and the British 
ment believe in the positions which you both have taken in 
iscussions. However, I am sure you believe even more pro- 
r in the idea of a world controlled by law and justice which 
n the hope of the world since the San Francisco conference, 
rom questions of jurisdiction, no one will doubt the impartiality 
World Court, its eminence, and the respect due to it by all 
who signed the United Nations treaty, 

efore, I earnestly commend to you a most careful consideration 
jggestion. I suggest that its utterance be thought of not as a 
1 which is or is not binding depending on technical legal con- 
ons, but as a suggestion of an impartial body, dedicated to 
and equity and to a peaceful world based upon these great 
dons. A study of its suggestion by your Government and by 
tish Government will, I am sure, develop methods of imple- 
g it which will carry out its wise and impartial purpose — 
ining the operation of the oil industry and preserving the posi- 
: both Governments. Surely no government loses any element 
nvereignty or the support of its people by treating with all 
3 consideration and respect the utterance of this great Court. 
m Government and people believe this profoundly. Should 
le such a position I am sure that the stature of Iran would be 
enhanced in the eyes of the world. 

ire a very sincere desire, Mr. Prime Minister, to be as helpful 
as possible in this circumstance. I have discussed this matter 
th with W. Averell Harriman who, as you know, is one of my 
advisers and one of our most eminent citizens. Should you 
ng to receive him, I should be happy to have him go to Tehran 
personal representative to talk over with you this immediate 
sssing situation. 

I take this opportunity to assure Your Excellency of my highest 
ration and to convey to you my confidence in the future well- 
nd prosperity of Iran. 1 


NERVATIONS ON IRANIAN PROPOSALS FOR SETTLE- 
fT OF THE CONTROVERSY: Note From the President’s 
ial Representative (W. Averell Harriman) to the Prime 
ster of Iran, September 15, 1951 2 

* Excellency's message of September 12 3 has been communi- 
o me by the Iranian Ambassador. I share your regret that the 
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under Lord Privy Seal Stokes did not culminate in 
upon a settlement of the oil controversy. 1 I know that 
interruption to the production and shipment of Iranii 
a very considerable hardship upon the economy of I: 
upon the economy of Great Britain. The United S 
entire free world looked anxiously upon these discussio 
that some solution could be found which would satisfy 
interests of both parties. 

I assure Your Excellency that I continue to stand i 
in any way that I can in finding a just solution. In n 
far I have endeavored to be frank and objective in t] 
I have given to the Iranian Government, as well as 
Government. It is in this objective and friendly spi 
effort to be helpful to you in arriving at a settlement, 
like to comment upon the substance of your communic* 

With reference to the proposals in general, I should sa 
that they appear to be the same as proposals made 1 
Government during the course of the negotiations in ' 
the British Mission did not accept since they did n 
practical and commercial aspects of the Internationa 
In some respects the proposals in fact represent a retr 
the positions taken during the discussions. 

Your Excellency has suggested that the various d 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company be retained, insofar as 
conflict with the terms of the Nationalization Law, 
managers and other responsible personnel of the techni 
employed in the Na tional Oil Company of Iran with the i 
which they enjoyed previously. You have also st: 
Iranian Government is prepared to create a mixed e: 
composed of Iranian and neutral foreign techniciai 
jointly manage the administrative and technical alia: 
tional Oil Company of Iran. 

In discussing this possibility during the negotiation 
endeavored to point out to the Iranian representatives t 
bility of attempting to operate a large and complex ii 
basis of a number of section heads reporting to a boai 
with no single individual being given executive author 
that no organization can operate effectively in this 
understood Mr. Stokes’ position in Tehran to be th 
would not consider it workable. Moreover, I have po 
effective operations, particularly of a refinery of the 
plexity of that in Abadan, require the employment of 
organization rather than the employment of indr 
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capable management and operated in a manner which would assure 
safety and efficiency. 

Tour Excellency has expressed concern that the arrangements fo] 
the operation of the oil industry must take into account the require- 
ments of the Nationalization Law. I am convinced that arrange- 
ments are possible which would meet this objective and at the same 
time would assure that the oil industry is conducted on an efficienl 
basis. During our visit in Tehran Mr. Levy and I discussed with 
Iranian officials arrangements under which a competent organizatior 
could be employed to operate under the control of the National Oij 
Company of Iran. Such arrangements are a common business 
practice throughout the world. 

Your Excellency has reiterated that the Iranian Government has 
not intended and does not intend to confiscate the property of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and has suggested methods for the 
determination of the amount of compensation. 

While I have no comments upon your suggestions for determining 
the value of the assets, it is obvious that payment of compensatior 
must depend upon and will be affected by arrangements for the 
efficient operation of the oil industry to assure that the products 
continue to be made available for sale to world markets. As I have 
pointed out to Your Excellency, in the view of the United States 
Government the seizure by any government of foreign-owned assets 
without either prompt, adequate and effective compensation oi 
alternative arrangements satisfactory to the former owners is, regard- 
less of the intent, confiscation rather than nationalization. There 
must be more than a willingness to pay; there must be the ability tc 
do so in an effective form. I believe, however, that if arrangements 
for the sale of oil are made with the British interests the compensatior 
problem could be worked out satisfactorily and that the net oi 
income accruing to Iran could be as large as that of any other oil- 
producing country under comparable circumstances. 

Your Excellency has stated that the Iranian Government is pre- 
pared to sell to the British ten million tons of oil per year, this quan- 
tity representing an estimate of Iranian oil previously used in Greal 
Britain. It is specified that sales would be at prevailing internationa' 
prices on the basis of the f.o.b. value at Iranian ports. It is alsc 
stated that this oil would he delivered to any company or transporl 
agency designated by the British. 

As I pointed out to Your Excellency in Tehran, in order to b< 
assured of continuous sales of substantial quantities of its oil ii 
world markets Iran must make arrangements with customers thai 

*1111 . , , • 1 T_i ■ T i* ‘V..L* 
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The production of Iranian oil before the present controv 
amounted to some 30 million tons per year. The major ] 
this production was handled by British concerns and pffilia 
have developed markets for it throughout the world. C 
have the great transportation facilities needed to carry Ih 
Iran to its markets, where only they have the necessary di 
facilities for it. Arrangements, including financial terms, fc 
of only that portion of the oil which previously went to Ore: 
would leave the problem of shipping to and distribution in o' 
of the world unsolved, and would force the British interests t 
other sources of supply. 

During the negotiations in Tehran the Iranian Governn 
cated its willingness to consider a long-term contract for t 
Iranian oil to an organization acting on behalf of former pur 
the products. Under this suggestion, that portion of the 
output which was not covered by this contract could be sol 
by the National Oil Company of Iran to its own custome 
Excellency’s present suggestion would indicate that there h 
change in this position. 

Your Excellency, in pointing out that the suspension of ne, 
with the British and the shutdown of the Iranian oil indu 
created a serious situation in Iran, has stated that if a sa 
conclusion is not achieved within 15 days from the date on w 
proposal is submitted to the British Government the Iraniat 
ment intends to cancel the residence permits held by the Bi 
and experts now residing in the southern oilfields. 

As I have pointed out to Your Excellency, the proposals 'v 
have set forth in your communication do not represent ai: 
from the positions taken in the discussions in Tehran am. 
respects appear to be the opposite. I believe that the prol 
which Iran and Great Britain are confronted can be settlor 
negotiations based upon recognition of the practical bus; 
technical aspects of the oil industry and based upon mutual 
between the parties. Such a settlement, which would atlai 
aspirations for control of the oil industry within Iran, is, 1 
vinced, possible and feasible in accordance with the discussion 
had in Tehran and the comments I have made. However, 1 
that my passing your communication to the British Go 
would militate against a settlement, particularly in view of 
tion taken regarding the expulsion of the British employees in 
Iran, a position which I believe will only further aggravate a 
serious situation. 
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Council Decision, October 19, 1951 1 

Adjournment of discussion on 'pending draft resolutions until ike Intel 
national Court of Justice shall have ruled upon its own competence in th 
natter. 


12. PROPOSALS FOR SETTLEMENT OF THE CONTROVERSY 
Joint Message and Proposals From the President of the Unite 
States and the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom to th 
Prime Minister of Iran, August 30, 1952 2 3 

Vo His Excellency 
Dr. Mohammad Mossadegh , 

Prime Minister of Iran 

We have reviewed the messages from our two Embassies in Iran 
egarding recent talks with you, as well as your communication c 
August 7, 1952, to the British Government.^ It seems clear to ui 
•hat to bring about a satisfactory solution to the oil problem wi 
•equire prompt action by all three of our Governments. We ai 
bttaching proposals for action which our two Governments are pr( 
>ared to take and which we sincerely hope will meet with your aj 
>roval and result in a satisfactory solution. We are motivated b 
dncere and traditional feelings of friendship for the Iranian natio 


1 U.N. doc. S/INF/6, Mar. 4, 1952, p. 3. The decision was taken on a verb: 
proposal by the representative of France. 

Upon the breakdown of the negotiations between the United Kingdom and Ira 
n September 1951, and the failure of Mr. Harriman’s efforts at mediation, tl 
Jnited Kingdom requested the Security Council on Sept. 28, 1951, to take up i 
lomplaint that Iran had failed to comply with the “pro visional measures” ind 
sated by the International Court of Justice in its order of July 5, 1951. Tl 
Security Council decided on Oct. 1 to admit the item to its agenda, and consider* 
.he question between Oct. 15 and 19, 1951. The U.S. representative supported c 
Dct. 17 (Department of State Bulletin , Nov. 5, 1951, pp. 746-749) a draft resell 
lion (S/2358/ Rev. 2, Oct. 17, 1951) calling for the resumption of negotiations ■ 
•esolve the differences in accordance with the principles of the U.N. Charter, ai 
’or the avoidance of any action which would have the effect of further aggravatii 
;he situation. When it became clear, on Oct. 19, that the seven votes necessai 
)o pass the resolution would not be secured, the Council adopted the French pr 
iosal above. In its judgment of July 22, 1952, the Court decided that it did n 
lave jurisdiction in the case, and stated that the “provisional measures” co: 
;ained in its order of July 5, 1951, had lapsed with the issuance of the judgmer 
For background information see United States Participation in the United Natton 
Report by the President to the Congress for the Year 1951 (Department of Sta 
publication 4583; 1952), pp. 92-94; ibid., 1952 (Department of State publicatn 
5034; 1953), pp. 205-206; Report of the Security Council to the General Assemb 
Covering the Period from 16 July 1951 to 15 July 1952 (A/2167), pp. 17-24; ibu 
16 July 1952 to 15 July 1958 (A/2437), p. 28. 

2 Department of State Bulletin , Sept. 8, 1952, p. 360. 

3 Not printed. 


ana jjeopie ana u> is our earnest desire to maKe possible ai 
equitable solution of the present dispute. 

Hakey S. 
Winston S. Ce 


Proposals 

1. There shall be submitted to the International Court 
the question of compensation to be paid in respect of the r 
tion of the enterprise of the AIOC 1 in Iran, having regard 
position of the parties existing immediately prior to nati 
and to all claims and counterclaims of both parties. 

2. Suitable representatives shall be appointed to rep 
Iranian Government and the AIOC in negotiations for maki 
ments for the flow of oil from Iran to world markets. 

3. If the Iranian Government agrees to the proposals i 
going two paragraphs, it is understood that (a) representai 
AIOC will seek arrangements for the movement of oil alr< 
in Iran, and as agreements are reached upon price, and 
conditions of loading permit, appropriate payments will b 
such quantities of oil as can be moved; (6) Her Majesty’s G 
will relax restrictions on exports to Iran and on Iran’s use 
and (c) the United States Government will make an imme 
of $10 million to the Iranian Government to assist in their 
problem. 2 


1 Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. 

2 On Sept. 3, 1952, the Secretary of State pointed out at a pres; 
that “the purpose of this grant would be to provide Iran with fund 
term to assist that nation financially until flow of Iranian oil to w 
could be resumed” (Department of State Bulletin Sept. 15, 1952, 
Sept. 24, 1952, Prime Minister Mossadegh rejected the proposals of A 
and made counter-proposals (ibid., Oct. 6, 1952, pp. 532-535). On 
the American Ambassador at Tehran delivered to Prime Minister 
message from the Secretary of State pointing out that the rejectio: 
ently been based on certain misunderstandings of the Anglo-Americ 
and correcting the misunderstandings concerning the managemei 
industry and the purchase of the oil produced (ibid., Oct. 13, 1952, 
Oct. 7, 1952, Prime Minister Mossadegh replied saying that he h 
examined the explanations which were furnished with a view to i 
ambiguity of the joint message of Aug. 30, 1952, and that he had no\ 
the British Foreign Secretary that plenipotentiary representatives < 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company be sent to Tehran to discuss the terms o 
proposals of Sept. 24, 1952, if the British Government would pay pr 
parture of the plenipotentiary representatives a sum of 20 million j 
Oct. 20, 1952, p. 624). There was no reply to this suggestion (ibid., 
p. 894). The Department of State observed on Dec. 6, 1952, that a 
purchase of oil from Iran by American nationals or American firm 
position of the U.S. Government that the decision on this point m 
such individuals or firms as might be considering purchases. The 1 
volved were matters to be resolved by them (ibid., Dec. 15, 1952, p 


3. IMPOSSIBILITY OF INCREASING ECONOMIC AID TO IRA 
PENDING SETTLEMENT OF THE CONTROVERSY: Messaj 
From the President of the United States to the Prime Minist 
of Iran, June 29, 1953 1 

)ear Mr. Peime Minister: 

I have received your letter of May 28 2 in which you described tl 
resent difficult situation in Iran and expressed the hope that tl 
Fnited States might be able to assist Iran in overcoming some of i 
ifficulties. In writing my reply which has been delayed until I coul 
ave an opportunity to consult with Mr. Dulles and Ambassadt 
lioy] Henderson, I am motivated by the same spirit of friendly frail] 
ess as that which I find reflected in your letter. 

The Government and people of the United States historically ha-\ 
tierished and still have deep feelings of friendliness for Iran and tl 
ranian people. They sincerely hope that Iran will be able to maintai 
>s independence and that the Iranian people will be successful i 
ializing their national aspirations and in developing a contented an 
•ee nation which will contribute to world prosperity and peace. 

It was primarily because of that hope that the United States Gku 
□ament during the last two years has made earnest efforts to assist i 
Iminating certain differences between Iran and the United Kingdoi 
inch have arisen as a result of the nationalization of the Iranian o 
idustry. It has been the belief of the United States that the read 
ig of an agreement in the matter of compensation would strengths 
mfidence throughout the world in the determination of Iran fully t 
dhere to the principles which render possible a harmonious con 
mnity of free nations; that it would contribute to the strengthen in 
f the international credit standing of Iran; and that it would lead 1 
le solution of some of the financial and economic problems at presei 
icing Iran. 

The failure of Iran and of the United Kingdom to reach an agree 
lent with regard to compensation has handicapped the Governmei 
f the United States in its efforts to help Iran. There is a strong feelir 
i the United States, even among American citizens most sympathet 
3 Iran and friendly to the Iranian people, that it would not be fa 
d the American taxpayers for the United States Government 1 
xtend any considerable amount of economic aid to Iran so long t 
ran could have access to funds derived from the sale of its oil and o 
roducts if a reasonable agreement were reached with regard 1 
ompensation whereby the large-scale marketing of Iranian oil won] 


1 Department of State Bulletin , July 20, 1953, pp. 74r-75. 
a Ibid., pp. 75-76. 


opposed to tile purchase py me umiea ownes uuvenmu 
oil in the absence of an oil settlement. 

There is also considerable sentiment in the United I 
effect that a settlement based on the payment of compen 
for losses of the physical assets of a firm which has beer 
would not be what might be called a reasonable settlen 
an agreement to such a settlement might tend to we 
trust between free nations engaged in friendly cconomi 
Furthermore, many of my countrymen who have kop 
informed regarding developments in this unfortunate di 
that, in view of the emotions which have been aroused 
and the United Kingdom, efforts to determine by dim 
the amount of compensation due are more likely to inc 
than to promote understanding. They continue to a 
opinion that the most practicable and the fairest meai 
the question of compensation would be for that question 
to some neutral international body which could considej 
of merit all claims and counter-claims. 

I fully understand that the Government of Iran must 
itself which foreign and domestic policies are likely to be 
tageous to Iran and to the Iranian people. In what I ' 
I am not trying to advise the Iranian Government on its 1 
I am merely trying to explain why, in the circumstances 
ment of the United States is not presently in a position tc 
aid to Iran or to purchase Iranian oil. 

In case Iran should so desire, the United States Gove) 
to be able to continue to extend technical assistance anc 
on a basis comparable to that given during the past yea 

I note the concern reflected in your letter at tho prose 
situation in Iran and sincerely hope that before it is 
Government of Iran will take such steps as are in its pov 
a further deterioration of that situation. 

Please accept, Mr. Prime Minister, the renewed assu 
highest consideration. 


1 A similar attitude was expressed in a statement by the Depai 
on Mar. 20, 1952 (Department of State Bulletin , Mar. 31, 1952 
Secretary of State stated on July 28, 1953, that the growing activit 
Communist Party in Iran (the Tudeh Party) and the toleration of 
by the Iranian Government were causing much concern to the IT. 
and that these developments made it more difficult for the U.S 
assistance (ibid., Aug. 10, 1953, p. 178). With the change of gov< 
in August 1953, and a more hopeful approach to a settlement, tli 
sponding to an appeal of Aug. 26, 1953, by the Prime Minister, G< 
Zahedi, announced on Sept. 5, 1953, that he was making availubk 
immediate assistance to Iran on an emergency basis. The Fon 
Administration offered the Iranian Government, on Sept. 1, 19 
400,000 for technical and economic aid during the 1954 fiscal \ 
was accepted (ibid., Sept. 14, 1953, pp. 349-350). 
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4. SETTLEMENT OF THE CONTROVERSY: Joint Statement b; 
the Government of Iran and the Oil Consortium, August 5 
1954 1 


The Iranian Government, the National Iranian Oil Company anc 
tie negotiators representing a. consortium of 8 oil companies hav< 
eached accord on necessary points of an agreement which will restore 
he flow of Iranian oil to world markets in substantial quantities 
m essential part of the consortium agreement was settlement of th< 
uestion of compensation to [the] Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. A 
eparate announcement has been made in this respect. 2 

The agreement must now be put into proper legal form, approvec 
y the Boards of Directors of the participating companies, and signec 
y the parties concerned. It will then be submitted for enactment as 
art of the law of Iran and for formal approval of the Shah. It is 
stimated that these requirements can be concluded in about twe 
aontlis, after which large volumes of Iranian oil will once again be 
>aded at Iran’s great oil ports at Abadan and Bandar Mashur hounc 
or the consuming and refining centers of the world. In the interin 
•eriod, preparations for resumption of activities will commence. 

Two operating companies will be formed to operate the oil fields 
nd refinery. These companies will receive the necessary rights anc 
'Owers from the government and the National Iranian Oil Company 
nd exercise them on tlieir behalf to the extent specified in the agree- 
lent. The consortium companies will pay the National Iranian Oi 
Company for all the oil required for export and sell the crude anc 
iroducts exported. Provision is made for the National Iranian Oi 
Company to take crude oil in kind, in lieu of payments, up to 12 } 
percent of total exports. Products for consumption within Iran wil 
>e available to the National Iranian Oil Company at substantial^ 
heir cost. The agreement covers a period of 25 years, with provisions 
or three 5-year extensions. 


1 Department of State Bulletin, Aug. 16, 1954, pp. 232-233. The statement wai 
>sued by Dr. Ali Amini, representing Iran, and Howard Page, chairman of the in 
ernational consortium. For a separate statement by Mr. Page, see ibid., p. 233 
?he agreement became effective on Oct. 29, 1954. For a summary of the agree 
aents among the companies forming the consortium, see ibid. , Dee. 27, 1954, pp 
85-986. 

Following the change of government in Iran (August 1953), the Secretary o 
date, in October 1953, sent Herbert Hoover, Jr., his adviser on problems dealini 
nth worldwide petroleum affairs, to explore the Iranian oil situation (ibid. 
)ct. 26, 1953, p. 553). The Secretary of State remarked on Apr. 10, 1954, that tin 
J.S. Government was taking satisfaction in the fact that negotiations would sooi 


plication of Iranian tax laws it has been estimated that total direc 
income to Iran from increased scale of operations for the first 3 ful 
years, following a starting up period of 3 months, will be 150 millio] 
pounds on the basis of present prices and costs. The estimated figure 
begin at 31 million pounds for the first full year of operation, increasinj 
to 67 million pounds for the third. 

The National Iranian Oil Company will continue to operate th 
Naft-I-Shah oil field and Kermanshah refinery to produce a part o 
Iran's own oil needs, and will continue to handle the distribution of oi 
products in Iran. 

The National Iranian Oil Company will also be responsible for a] 
facilities and services not directly a part of producing, refining an< 
transportation operations of the operating companies. These wi] 
include such functions as industrial training, public transport, roa< 
maintenance and facilities such as housing, medical care and socia 
welfare. The National Iranian Oil Company will be reimbursed for i 
major part of the cost of such facilities and services by the operating 
companies, with whom close cooperation will be maintained. 

Production of crude oil from Iran, following a starting up period o 
three months, will be increased progressively, bringing total exports o 
crude and products to a minimum of eighty million cubic meters (71 
million tons; 500 million barrels) for the first three year period. Ii 
addition some five million cubic^ meters will be produced for interna 
consumption. Following the third year it would be the policy of tin 
consortium companies to continue taking quantities of crude oil whicl 
would reasonably reflect the supply and demand trend for Middli 
East crude oil, assuming favorable operating and economic condition: 
in Iran. 

Large scale operations at the Abadan refinery will be resumed a 
quickly as possible. It is expected that, again following the initia 
period of three months a total of nearly 35 million cubic meters (3< 
million tons; 220 million barrels) of crude will be processed for expor 
during the first three years of operation. Of this, some 15 millioi 
cubic meters (13 million tons; 94 million barrels) will be processed dur 
in g the last three years, a rate which will once again establish Abadan': 
output as the largest in the Eastern Hemisphere, despite sharp in 
creases in refinery capacity in that area during the last three years. 

The two operating companies will be organized by the consortiun 
and will carry on operations in Iran within a specified area. One o 
the companies will deal primarily with exploration and production 
the other with refining. The companies will be registered in Iran anc 
have their management and operating headquarters there. The] 
will be incorporated under the laws of the Netherlands. There wil 
be seven directors of each company, two of whom will be named b] 
Iran and five by the consortium. Operating data and records of thi 
companies will be available to Iran and the National Iranian Oi 
Company. 
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The consortium is expected to consist of the Gulf Oil Corporatioi 
iocony Vacuum Oil Company Incorporated, Standard Oil (Nv 
ersey), Standard Oil Company California, the Texas Company, th 
inglo-Iranian Oil Company, Compagnie Frangaise de Petroles an 
loyal Dutch/Shell. 


5. UNITED STATES GRATIFICATION OVER THE SETTLE 
MENT: Message From the President of the United States t 
the Shah of Iran, August 5, 1954 1 

Your Imperial Majesty: The important news that your Goverr 
lent, in negotiation with the British, French, Dutch and Unite 
itates oil companies, has reached, in principle, a fair and equitab] 
ettlement to the difficult oil problem is indeed gratifying. 

Your Majesty must take great satisfaction at the success of th: 
ignificant phase in the negotiations to which you personally have mad 
, valuable contribution. I am confident that implementation of th: 
-greement, under Your Majesty’s leadership, will mark the beginnin 
f a new era of economic progress and stability for your country. 

Like myself, all Americans have a deep concern for the well-bcin 
f Iran. With them I have watched closely your courageous effort! 
our steadfastness over the past difficult years, and with them I to 
lave hoped that you might achieve the goals you so earnestly desir< 
[Le attainment of an oil settlement along the lines which have bee 
nnounced should be a significant step in the direction of the realize 
ion of your aspirations for your people. 

There is concrete evidence of the friendship that exists betwee 
>ur two countries and of our desire that Iran prosper independent! 
cl the family of free nations. We have endeavored to be helpful i 
he form of economic and technical assistance and we are happy t 
Lave helped in finding a solution to the oil problem. 

I can assure Your Majesty of the continued friendly interest of th 
Jnited States in the welfare and progress of Iran, and of the admin 
ion of the American people for your enlightened leadership. 

With sincere best wishes for the health and happiness of Yoi 
Majesty and the people of Iran. 


1 Department of State Bulletin , Aug. 16, 1954, p. 230. The letter was release 
o the press on Aug. 5. For the Shah’s reply, released to the press on Aug. 9, s< 
bid., Aug. 23, 1954, p. 266. For further statements and exchanges relative to tl 
.greement, see ibid., Aug. 23, 1954, pp. 266-267, and Nov. 8, 1954, p. 683. 


Cyprus 


56. UNITED STATES HOPES FOR SETTLEMENT 
CYPRUS ISSUE AS BETWEEN GREECE AND TUR 

From the Secretary of State to the Prime Minister 

Released September 18, 1955 1 

I have followed with concern the dangerous deterioratio 
Turkish relations caused by the Cyprus question. Regar 
causes of this disagreement, which are complex and numero 
that the unity of the North Atlantic community, which 
of our common security, must be restored without delay. 

Since the time, almost a decade ago, when Communis 
first posed a serious threat to the free world, the close a 
cooperation of Greece and Turkey has proved a powerfi 
to Communist ambitions in the eastern Mediterranean. 
Greek and Turkish troops fought valiantly, side by side, 
Communist aggressors. 

I cannot believe that in the face of this record of comm 
ment, any problem will long disrupt the course of Gr< 
friendship. Nor can I believe that the unhappy events 
two weeks will reverse policies of cooperation which we 
twenty-five years ago under the far-sighted leadership of 
Yenizelos and Kemal Atatuxk. 

Since 1947 the United States has made very consider 
to assist Greece and Turkey to maintain their freedom an< 
greater social and economic progress. We have extended 
ance — and extend it now — because we believe that the 
of Greece and Turkey constitutes a strong bulwark of the f 
a critical area. 

If that bulwark should be materially weakened, the c( 
could be grave indeed. I urge you therefore to make eve 
assure that the effectiveness of your partnership is not i 
present disagreements. 

I am confident that the spirit of close cooperation that 
Turkey have so often demonstrated in the past as fello 
of the United Nations, the North Atlantic Treaty Organ 
the Balkan Alliance 2 will enable you to transcend immn 
ences in the interests of free world unity. 


1 Department of State Bulletin , Sept. 26, 1955, p. 496. An 
mutatis mutandis, was sent to the Prime Minister of Turkey (ibid., 

2 Treaties of Feb. 28, 1953, and Aug. 9, 1954; supra , pp. 1233-122 


’ — — — V/4.XJL J.JU x ^ XA. JL JL V/ X ^ kj VJ X. 

SIDERATION OF THE CYPRUS QUESTION: United Natioi 

General Assembly Resolution 814 (IX), December 17, 1954 1 

The General Assembly, 

Considering that, for the time being, it does not appear appropria 
to adopt a resolution on the question of Cyprus, 

Decides not to consider further the item entitled “Application 
under the auspices of the United Nations, of the principle of equ 
rights and self-determination of peoples in the case of the populatic 
of the Island of Cyprus”. 2 


Kashmir 

58. SUMMARY OF DEVELOPMENTS IN THE KASHMI 
DISPUTE, 1947-1952 (Excerpt) 3 


When India aud Pakistan attained independence and dominio 
status on August 15, 1947, the princely state of Jammu and Kashm 
was one of about 560 such states whose status was left undetermine< 
Under the Indian Independence Act, these states could decide whetln 
to join India or Pakistan. For most of these states, geographic! 
proximity to one of the dominions, as well as preponderance of eith( 
Plindu or Moslem population, made the decision relatively eas; 


1 U.N. General Assembly, Official Records , Ninth Session , Supplement No. & 
(A/2890), p. 5. Tn support, of the draft resolution in Committee I on Dec. 1 
Ambassador Lodge stated that “prolonged consideration" of the Cyprus questic 
in the United Nations “would only increase tensions and embitter national feelinj 
at a time when the larger interests of all concerned are best served by strengthens 
existing solidarity among freedom-loving nations" (Department of State Bulletv 
Jan. 3, 1955, pp. 31-32). For background discussion of this issue, see UniU 
States Participation in the United Nations: Report by the President to the Congre 
for the Year 1954 (Department of State publication 5769; 1955), pp. 58-62. 

2 The United States opposed the inscription of the Cyprus matter (item 5< 
on. the agenda of the General Assembly in September 1955, both in the Gener; 
Committee and in the Assembly. Ambassador Lodge stated in the Gener; 
Committee on Sept. 21, among other things, that “the primary purpose of tl 
United Nations is to encourage in every possible way the peaceful settlemei 
of international disputes. We do not believe that the inscription of the Cypri 
item ... at this time will contribute toward that end" (Department of Sta 1 
Bulletin , Oct. 3, 1955, pp. 545-546). The General Committee decided at i 
102d meeting, on Sept. 21, not to recommend the inclusion of item 58 in tl 
agenda, and the General Assembly upheld the recommendation at its 52 li 
plenary meeting on Sept. 23, 1955. 

3 Article by Frank D. Collins, Department of State Bulletin, Oct. 27, 1952, p] 
663-667. 
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Since Kashmir lies between India and Pakistan an 
population, it became the scene of armed conflict soon 
In January 1948 the dispute was brought before the 8 
and in this month the Council established the United 
mission for India and Pakistan (Uncip). 1 A ye* 
succeeded in obtaining the agreement of both India a 
a cease-fire and to the general principles under which 
plan for the withdrawal of the armed forces from t 
plebiscite under U.N. auspices might be carried out. 
was formalized in the “Uncip resolution” of January 
March 21, 1949, the U.N. Secretary-General named 
Chester W. Nimitz as administrator of the projected 
held under the terms of the January 5 resolution. 

During 1949 and 1950 Uncip, 3 Gen. Andrew G. L. 
of Canada, acting under special temporary autho 
Security Council, and Sir Owen Dixon 5 of Australia 
successor to Uncip, tried unsuccessfully to bring aboi 
In January 1951 efforts of the London Conference of 
Prime Ministers failed to break the. impasse on c 
When the Security Council met on February 21, 1£ 
States joined the United Kingdom in submitting a joi 
tion. The resolution provided for the appointment c 
representative to succeed Sir Owen Dixon and instruct 
demilitarization on the basis of the proposals made by 
appropriate modifications, and to present to Indii 
detailed plans for carrying out a plebiscite. The rep 
directed to report to the Security Council 3 months af 
negotiations with the governments on the subcontinei 
To accomplish this task the draft resolution autl 
representative to take into account such possibilities 
vision of U.N. Forces to facilitate demilitarization an 
a plebiscite; (2) the assignment to the loser in the pi 
areas, contiguous to its frontier, in which the vote 
whelmingly in the loser’s favor; (3) different degrees c 
might be appropriate in different areas. Finally, the ] 
upon both India and Pakistan to accept arbitration o 
points which remained after their discussions with i 
sentative and which the latter designated as points oi 
Both parties objected to certain parts of the resolu 
objected to the clause concerning boundary adjustn 
could mean a partial partition and was, in Pakistan 
travention of the January 5, 1949, agreement. India 
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o a number of aspects .of the resolution, particularly the provisioi 
or arbitration and. for the possible entry of U.N. troops. As a resu 
>f the objections by both sides, the United States and the Unite 
kingdom presented on March 21 a revised resolution which direct* 
he U.N. representative to effect demilitarization on the basis of tl 
anuary 5, 1949 resolution to which both parties had agreed. Th 
low draft, however, retained in its preamble the original reference * 
he Kashmir Constituent Assembly and also included the arbitratic 
provision. Pakistan accepted the resolution, but India rejected i 
[he Security Council approved the resolution (S/2017/Rev. 1) c 
darch 30, 1951, 1 by a vote of 8 to 0 with three abstentions (Indi 
Soviet Union, Yugoslavia). 

On April 30 the Council appointed Dr. [Frank P.] Graham, form 
J.S. Senator from North Carolina, as U.N. representative for Ind 
md Pakistan. Thus began the most recent phase of the Kashm 
Legotiations. These negotiations fall into four periods, at the er 
>f each of which Dr. Graham reported to the Security Council. 

?irst Repokt, July-October 1951 

On October 15 Dr. Graham submitted his first report to tl 
security Council. 2 When he arrived on the subcontinent in Jul; 
Le reported, he found an atmosphere of hostility. The press in bot 
India and Pakistan had begun a barrage of charges and counte: 
harges which had given rise to considerable tension. Dr. Grahai 
lecided to adopt the procedure of separate, informal conversatiox 
vith officials of the two governments. On September 7 he submitte 
i, 12-point draft proposal on demilitarization to the governments an 
•equested their comments. 3 He was able to obtain the agreemex 
>f the parties to four of the 12 points. (It should be mentioned tin 
>oth parties had previously committed themselves to these foi 
joints under the January 5, 1949 agreement.) In addition 1 
‘©affirming their determination not to resort to force, to avoid warlil 
itatements, and to observe the cease-fire the parties reaffirmed the 
Lcceptance of the principle that the question of the accession of tl 
itate of Jammu and Kashmir to India or Pakistan will be decide 
hrough the democratic method of a free and impartial plebiscite unde 
J.N. auspices. The points of difference under the remaining eigl 
>roposals, according to Dr. Graham, centered around the period ( 
lemilitarization, the withdrawal of troops, the size of the forces t 
©main on each side of the cease-fire line, and the question of wheth< 
i, date should be set for the formal induction of the Plebiscite Admini; 
•rator. Dr. Graham reported that because of the situation pr< 
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carried out at the seat of the Council. Dr. Graham e 
he be instructed to report to the Security Council a 
weeks from the time negotiations were resumed. 

On October 18 Dr. Graham made a statement to 
Council 1 explaining his report and paying high tribu 
Pakistan Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan, who had bee 
2 days earlier at Rawalpindi, Pakistan. Later in ti 
Security Council moved to Paris, where discussions we 
November 10. At this meeting the United States join 
Kingdom in sponsoring a resolution which noted with 
basis for a program of demilitarization put forward by 
and instructed him to continue his efforts to obtain a$ 
demilitarization plan. In addition, the resolution i 
Graham to report to the Security Council within 6 we 
views on the problems confided to him. The resolution 
by a vote of 9 to 0 with two abstentions (India and U. 

Second Report, November-December 1951 

On December 18 Dr. Graham reported the results 
negotiations at Paris. 3 He stated that his procedure 1 
to try to reach an agreement between the parties oj 
proposals of September 7, 1951. Failing this, he ho 
each party’s plans for demilitarization under the Uncii 
August 13, 1948, 4 and January 5, 1949, in order to estat 
of difference in interpretation and execution of those r< 
must be resolved before such demilitarization could be 

Under the first point of that procedure Dr. Graham h 
to narrow the differences to two fundamental issues: 

(1) the minimum number of forces to be left on ea 
cease-fire line at the end of the demilitarization period ; 

(2) the date on which the Government of India w< 
Plebiscite Administrator to be inducted into office. 

On December 7 Dr. Graham presented to the parti* 
and questionnaires relating to these issues. Informal 
were held separately with the two delegations by Gen. 
U.N. military adviser to Dr. Graham. Dr. Graham rej 
disparity between the number and character of the for< 
party proposed should be left at the end of the demilita 
had been so wide that agreement on the whole plan 
reached at that stage. In addition, agreement on 
question concerning the date of induction of the Piet 
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bat the Plebiscite Administrator should be appointed as soon a 
onditions in the state permitted of a start being made with tb 
rrangements for carrying out a plebiscite. The Pakistan Goverr 
lent had attached much importance to the appointment of tb 
Plebiscite Administrator to office “as much in advance of the final da 
f demilitarization as possible.” 

Dr. Graham pointed out that agreement had been obtained on 
lore of his 12 demilitarization proposals of September 7, 1951, an 
uggested some revisions of the 4 remaining points, i. e., proposals l 
, 7, and 10. Of these the most significant was his revision of propose 

on troop numbers; he suggested that . . there will remain o 
ach side of the cease-fire line the lowest possible number of arme 
orces based in proportion on the number of armed forces existing o 
ach side of the cease-fire line on January 1, 1949.” 

The Security Council resumed its hearings on January 17, 1951 
)n that date Dr. Graham formally submitted his report and after dr 
ussing his negotiations made a strong plea to India and Pakistan t 
xrive at a settlement of this long standing dispute. He stated h: 
iew that agreement on proposals 7 and 10 (troop numbers and date ( 
■ppointment of the Plebiscite Administrator) would be the linchpi 
unding all 12 proposals together in an effectively integrated prograi 
nd would prepare the way for the plebiscite. “The plebiscite,” D: 
Jraham stated, “would keep the promise made to the people ( 
ammu and Kashmir, who are worthy of the right of tlieir own sel 
letermination through a free, secure, and impartial plebiscite.” (U.h 
loc. S/PV 570.) He remarked further: 

?he people of Jammu and Kashmir through a free and impartial plebiscite wou] 
ignal through the darkness of these times a ray of hope that not by bullets but t 
•allots, not through the conflict of armies but through cooperation of peoples, 
he enduring way for people to determine their own destiny and way of life . . 
)n the subcontinent of India and Pakistan today, the place, the time, the oppo 
unity and the leadership have met in one of the great junctures of human histor; 
or the possible weal or woe of the peoples of the world. 

Immediately following the introductory statement by Dr. Grahan 
r acob Malik, the U.S.S.It. representative, indicated he would like t 
peak briefly. His statement came after the Soviet Union had mail 
ained a virtual silence for 4 years in the Security Council on the Kasl 
nir question. After noting that the United States and the Unite 
kingdom had been particularly active in the Council's consideratio 
)f the Kashmir issue, Mr. Malik stated: 

What is the reason why the Kashmir question is still unsettled and why tl 
dans put forward by the United States of America and the United Kingdom 
nrmpo.tinn with Kashmir ha.vo nrnvpd fruitless from the noillt of view of a sett] 
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with Kashmir is to secure the introduction of Anglo-American t 
territory of Kashmir and convert Kashmir into an Anglo- America 
military and strategic base. ... 

The United States of America and the United Kingdom are tak 
exclude a settlement of the question of the status of Kashmir by i 
and unconstrained declaration by the people of Kashmir themsel 
October 1950 it became known that the General Council of the “] 
Kashmir National Conference” had adopted a resolution recommc 
vening of a Constituent Assembly for the purpose of determining t] 
and affiliations of the State of Jammu and Kashmir, the United Sts 
and the United Kingdom immediately interfered in the matter so 
the people of Kashmir to decide their own future and determine th 
their country independently. They hastened to foist upon the Sc 
a resolution in which it was stated that the convening of a Constitue 
Kashmir and any action that Assembly might attempt to take to 
future shape and affiliation of Kashmir or any part thereof would r 
disposition of Kashmir. . . . 

The XJ.S.S.E. representative concluded by proposing 1 
solution: 

The U.S.S.R. Government considers that the Kashmir question < 
successfully only by giving the people of Kashmir an opportunity 
question of Kashmir’s constitutional status by themselves, withou 
ference. This can be achieved if that status is determined by a ( 
sembly democratically elected by the Kashmir people. . . . 

Both the U.S. and U.K. representatives challengec 
charges. Sir Gladwyn Jebb, the U.K. representative, st; 

I should merely like to say that the really extraordinary fanta 
entertained by our Soviet friend and colleague in regard to the K 
are typical, as I think, of the whole Soviet approach to internati 
Whatever the dispute before us, the first thing to do is, it seer 
how and why it is part of an anti-Soviet plot designed merely to ad 1 
of the ruling circles of the United States and of the United Kin 
object of clamping down an Anglo-American domination or die 
suffering world. Any attempt by the Security Council to deal w 
by applying principles of reason must, unless, of course, it is cone - 
Soviet Government, be viewed in the light of those general print 
by such a process of reasoning, if it can indeed be so termed, t 
Government comes to the conclusion that, for instance, the K 
has been invented and subsequently carefully fostered by the di 
Americans for the one end of turning Kashmir into an Anglo-A 
camp full of imperialistic troops destined for an eventual invasioi 
Union. 

No doubt there are people who can be persuaded to believe thi 
are people who could believe that, for instance, a United Nati 
Antarctica to study the habit of penguins could only be an indi 
totalitarianism or on a Marxist society. It is possible to believe tl: 
indeed, can always be found who will believe anything. But wl 
accusing our friend, Mr. Graham, of being the secret agent of t 
well. that should. T think, cause even the most ingenuous to ail 
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The TJ.S. representative, Ambassador Ernest A. Gross, associate 
dmself with the remarks of the U.K. representative and furthe 
•bserved : 

The attacks on Mr. Graham do not merit a reply and do not require a denia 
?he dispute between India and Pakistan regarding Kashmir is one which m 
overnment earnestly hopes to see settled in accordance with United Natioi 
>rinciples and in accordance with agreements already reached between the partie 
think it would serve no useful purpose to continue the debate at this time. TI 
►usiness before the Security Council, as the representative of the United Kingdoi 
Las already said, is to give the most careful and respectful consideration to tl 
eport which has just been given to us by the representative of the Council. M 
Government will give it the attention which it deserves. 

At the meeting of the Security Council on January 30 Sir Zafrulla 
£han, Pakistan's Foreign Minister, spoke in part as follows: 

At the meeting of the Security Council held on January 17, 1952, a represent* 
ive of the U.S.S.R. preferred to certain press reports relating to the grantin 
>f military bases in Kashmir to the United States. I wish to state clearly an 
rith authority that these reports relied upon by him for his statement are utter! 
alse and without any foundation whatsoever. We have neither been asked fo 
Lor have we offered, any military or other bases to the U.S. or any oth< 
>ower. . . . 

Throughout this controversy, India, Pakistan, and the Security Council ha\ 
>een agreed that the question of the accession of Jammu and Kashmir to Pakista 
ir India should be decided through the democratic method of a free and impartii 
Jebiscite. This fundamental principle is embodied in the preamble to tl 
Security Council Resolution of April 21, 1948, 1 and in clause I of the Commission 
Resolution of January 5, 1949. (U.N. doc. S/FV 571.) 

Sir Gladwyn then stated his Government's view that Dr. Grahai 
hould pay a further visit to the subcontinent to attempt to brin 
ibout a solution of the two outstanding points of difference. Ambas 
;ador Gross supported this suggestion, as did the majority of th 
Security Council members. 

The following day, the Indian representative, Mr. Motilal Setalvac 
expressed India's willingness to continue the discussions under D: 
Graham's direction and stated: 

I have already declared that India is anxious to settle the Kashmir dispui 
prickly and peacefully. This is so not. only because India is anxious that tl 
>eople of Jammu and Kashmir should have an opportunity, without furth< 
lelay, to determine freely their own future, but also because we most earnests 
lesire to prepare the way for firm and Lasting friendship with our neighbo 
Pakistan. It is no less to our interest than to the interest of Pakistan, and i 
.he interest of the world, that these two countries which have so much in commc 
ihould live side by side in complete amity, each fully sovereign but both ful 
md wholeheartedly in cooperation in the pursuit of the common task of pea* 
tnd progress. This is no language of convention but the free expression of 
ieep and sincere sentiment. It seems to be the sense of the Council that tl 
i Afrrvfcifl.t.irvns shrmlH Ha Armtirmorl nnrlpr tho n.nwrnAAS nf th A TT.N". renresentath 
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Security Council that the U.N. representative, acting* under the res 
olutions of March 30, 1951, 1 and November 10, 1951, 2 was authorizec 
without any new decision by the Council to continue his efforts tc 
fulfill his mission and submit his report, which the Council hopec 
would be final within 2 months. The Soviet representative objectec 
to this decision and indicated that “if such a proposal or conclusior 
is submitted to a vote the delegation of the Soviet Union will abstain/ 

Third Keport, December 1951-April 1952 

Following this Security Council debate and some discussions ir 
Paris with the parties, Dr. Graham departed for New Delhi, when 
he arrived on February 29 and remained until March 25. His thirc 
report was submitted to the Security Council on April 22, 1952. 3 

At New Delhi Dr. Graham continued his previous procedure o: 
separate negotiations with the parties, having concluded that a meet- 
ing with representatives of the two Governments was inadvisable 
before sufficient preliminary agreement had been reached to insun 
positive results from a joint conference. This round of negotiations 
had two purposes: To assist the parties in removing the obstacles stil 
blocking agreement on the proposals submitted to them and to ob- 
tain, if possible, further withdrawals of troops from the state o: 
Jammu and Kashmir on both sides of the cease-fire line. 

He reported that the Government of India maintained its positior 
concerning the minimum number of forces to be left on each side o: 
the cease-fire line at the end of the period of demilitarization, i. e. 
21,000 regular Indian army forces plus 6,000 state militia, on the 
Indian side and, on the Pakistan side, a force of 4,000 men normally 
resident in Azad Kashmir territory, half of whom should be followers 
of Azad Kashmir. The Indian Government, Dr. Graham stated 
considered that the questions of a definite period for demilitarizatior 
and of a date for the induction into office of the Plebiscite Adminis- 
trator could be settled without difficulty, provided agreement was 
reached on the scope of demilitarization and the number of forces tc 
remain at the end of the demilitarization period. 

Pakistan, Dr. Graham stated, accepted the four remaining points 
of his 12-point demilitarization proposals, i. e., 5, 6, 7, and 10, with 
certain qualifications regarding the character of the forces to be de- 
militarized. In his view the demilitarization of the state had reachec 
a stage at which further reductions of troops were directly related tc 
the preparation of a plebiscite. Accordingly, he deemed it necessary 
that the Plebiscite Administrator-designate should be associated witl 
him in his studies and the consideration of common problems. Dr 
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(а) resolving the remaining difficulties on the 12 proposals submitted to tl 
>arties, with special reference to the number of forces to be left on each side 
he cease-fire line at the end of the period of demilitarization, and 

(б) the general implementation of the Uncip resolutions of August 13, 194 
,nd January 5, 1949. 

Fourth Report, May-September 1952 

Dr. Graham, in a letter dated May 29, 1952, informed the Pres 
lent of the Security Council that, in agreement with the Governmenl 
>f India and Pakistan, the negotiations on the question of the stat 
>f Jammu and Kashmir had been renewed and that at the appropr 
ite moment he would report to the Council on the outcome of ths 
>hase of negotiations. 

His fourth report, submitted on September 16, detailed the recer 
ound of negotiations held at New York and Geneva. 1 He had firs 
attempted to bridge the remaining differences between the parti* 
>y proposing bracketed figures of 3,000 to 6,000 armed forces on Pak 
itan’s side and 12,000 to 18,000 on the Indian side to break the deac 
ock on the number of troops. As he was unable to obtain agreemer 
m this suggestion, he submitted another draft proposal on Septemb* 
! which fixed the figures at 6,000 and 18,000 excluding Gilgit an 
Northern Scouts on the Pakistan side and the state militia on th 
Indian side. Pakistan accepted this proposal, with certain rese] 
rations ; India did not. 

Concluding that he could not obtain agreement on fixed figure! 
3r. Graham decided it might be possible for the two Governments t 
Lgree on certain principles which could serve as criteria for fixing th 
lumber of forces in a conference of civil and military representative 
>f both sides. Instead of including a fixed troop quantum, his ne 1 
>roposal, presented on September 4, provided that the minimui 
lumber of forces to be maintained on each side of the cease-fire line h 
lefined as those “required for the maintenance of law and order and < 
he cease-fire agreement with due regard to the freedom of the plel 
scite.” In the case of India, the proposal added the phrase “wit 
lue regard to the security of the state” and expanded the term “forces 
,o include “Indian forces and state armed forces.” 

Dr. Graham reported the following reaction of the parties to th: 
iroposal: India, although it believed that the proposal containe 
‘the germs of a settlement,” indicated it could not accept any equatio 
>f its responsibilities with those of the local authorities on the Pakista 
dde of the cease-fire line and insisted that the defense of the enth 
>tate is the concern of India. Pakistan objected to certain clauses i 

Ur. u:~u ix x i u u^ ~ Xr, xl- 
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Administrator, a matter which he termed “the heart of the int 
program for demilitarization and a plebiscite.” He concln 
expressing the view that to reach an agreement on a plan of 
tarization it is necessary either: 

(а) to establish the character and number of forces to be left on eac 
the cease-fire line at the end of the period of demilitarization; or 

(б) to declare that the forces to remain on each side of the cease-fire li 
end of the period of demilitarization should be determined in accorda 
the requirements of each area, and, accordingly, principles or criteria s 
established which would serve as guidance for the civil and military repres 
of the Governments of India and Pakistan in the meeting contemplat 
Provisional Clause of the revised proposals. 


59. FIFTH REPORT BY THE UNITED NATIONS REPRI 
ATIVE FOR INDIA AND PAKISTAN, 1 MARCH 2*3 
(Excerpts) 2 

1. In previous reports and statements to the Security Cou 
United Nations Representative has reviewed the backgrou 
content and the steps in the acceptance of the twelve propose 
plan of demilitarization of the State of Jammu and Kashn 
submitted to the Governments of India and Pakistan on 7 Se] 
1951. 

2. This report should be read in connexion with the first (S/2c 
Corr. 1), second (S/2448), third (S/2611) and fourth (S/2783) 
of the United Nations Representative. 

3. We shall in this report not review again the twelve propos 
whole but shall concentrate on proposal seven. Differenc 
proposal seven continue on two issues (1) the number and 
character of the forces to be left on the two sides of the cease- 
at the end of the period of demilitarization. In his efforts 1 
the two Governments to reach an agreement the United 
Representative has made six suggestions for the negotiatioi 
parties, including the latest exploratory suggestions made in < 
In reviewing these suggestions and the present situation th 
will be in five parts. 

4. Part I will review the suggestions regarding proposal 
Part II will point out the values of the induction of the P 
Administrator into office at an early fixed time; Part III i 
assurances and elucidations regarding the 13 August 1948 

-r J /S i « J 1 , • -I-k I TTT *11 * jl . 
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art Y will emphasize the importance to the people of the State, th 
to nations, and the world of an agreement on the Kashmir dispute 


IV 

A. Conversations in New York preliminary to the 
Conference in Geneva 

4. These conversations were participated in, on the part of Indn 
y Mr. Rajeshwar Dayal, Minister, Permanent Representative t 
lie United Nations, and Mr. B. Rajan, Adviser; and, on the part c 
Pakistan, by Mr. Mohammed Zafrulla Khan, Minister for Foreig 
Lffairs, Mr. A. A. Khan, Adviser. 

5. On 23 December 1952, following the presentation by the Unite 
kingdom and the United States of America of the joint draft resoli 
ion [S/2889], the Security Council at the 611th meeting adopted 
esolution [S/2883] which provided, inter alia, that: 

“The Security Council 

u 

“Endorses the general principles on which the United Natior 
Representative has sought to bring about agreement between th 
Governments of India and Pakistan; 

it 

“ Urges the Governments of India and Pakistan to enter int 
immediate negotiations under the auspices of the United Natior 
Representative for India and Pakistan in order to reach agreemer 
on the specific number of forces to remain on each side of the ceas< 
fire line at the end of the period of demilitarization, this numb< 
to be between 3,000 and 6,000 armed forces remaining on th 
Pakistan side of the cease-fire line and between 12,000 and 18, 0C 
armed forces remaining on the Indian side of the cease-fire line, $ 
suggested by the United Nations Representative in his proposa 
of 16 July 1952 (annex III of S/2783) such specific numbers to 1 
arrived at bearing in mind the principles of criteria contained i 
paragraph 7 of the United Nations Representative’s proposal of 
September 1952 (annex VIII of S/2783). 

a 

“Requests the Governments of India and Pakistan to report 1 
the Security Council not later than thirty days from the date < 
the adoption of this resolution; and further requests the Unite 
Nations Renresentative for India and Pakistan to keen the Securil 
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The Government of India is not prepared to be a p; 
talks on the basis suggested in paragraph 7 of the draf 
With these explicit reservations, however, the Gov 
India would, in line with its readiness to explore all ave: 
towards a peaceful settlement, be prepared to join a: 
in any talks in connexion with this dispute. If the Cc 
wisdom, still considers it useful or necessary to proce 
draft resolution we can only profoundly regret its decis 

(6) At another meeting of the Security Council held oi 
ber 1952 [610th meeting], Mr. Zafrulla Khan, the repre 
Pakistan, stated inter alia: 

“I should like to state, once again, that w~e are pr€ 
forward on the basis of the draft resolution now before 
Council, subject to the suggestions which I made when 
and which might improve the situation, as well as the 
of reaching an agreement between the two sides.” 

37. The United Nations Representative invited the re{ 
of India and Pakistan to meet on 12 January 1953 in 
Nations Headquarters in New York, in order to ascertai 
tudes towards a renewal of the negotiations. At that : 
in those that followed it was evident that whereas the 
of Pakistan was prepared to comply with the resolution of 
Council of 23 December 1952 and to enter into immed: 
tions on that basis, the Government of India remaine 
accept the resolution as the basis for the resumption of 3 
However, the representative of India confirmed that In- 
pared “to consider avenues of peaceful negotiations wl 
violate the basic principles and standards of the two r 
the UNCIP” 

38. Following upon these conversations, the Governme 
and Pakistan, on 23 January 1953, agreed that a meet: 
sentatives of the two Governments at ministerial level si 
under the auspices of the United Nations Representati 
and Pakistan in the European Office of the United Nati< 
beginning 4 February 1953, for the purpose of coi 
negotiations, 

. . on the basis of the UNCIP’s resolutions of 13 
and 5 January 1949, bearing in mind the assurances, 
and elucidations given to the Governments of India z 
by the UNCIP. This basis for the resumption of the 
will be without nreiudice to a further consideration, 
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B. Conference in Geneva from 4 to 19 February 1953 

9. The Conference took place in Geneva from 4 to 19 February 195c 
9. The delegations of India and Pakistan were composed as follows 
ndia: 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, Ambassador, Governor of Bombay 
Leader 

Mr. D. P. Dhar, Adviser 
Mr. V. Shankar, Adviser 
Mr. J. Kidwai, Adviser 
* akistan : 

Mr. Mohammed Zafrulla Khan, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
Leader 

Mr. Aftab A. Khan, Adviser 

Major-General K. EL Shakh, Senior Military Adviser 

Lieut. Colonel Mohammed Iqbal Khan, Junior Military Adviser 

1. The Conference in Geneva may be divided into two differer 
bages as follows: 

1) Consideration of the UNCIP resolutions of IS August 1948 an 

5 January 1949 

2. The first meeting of the Conference took place on 4 Februar 
953 and was confined to discussion of the procedure to be followee 
Tie United Nations Representative made a statement [see annex II 
> this report] 1 in which he stated, inter alia : 

“I should like to propose that we start with the examination < 
the resolution of 13 August 1948, part by part. In this way v 
may determine to what extent the resolution has already bee 
implemented, and define, as completely as possible, the obstach 
which have until now impeded the implementation of those pari 
which have not yet been carried into effect. I hope that wit 
regard to each of such obstacles it will be possible for the Goveri 
ments concerned to indicate the conditions under which the ot 
stacles might be removed.” 

:3. It was agreed that (a) the discussion would start with tl 
;onsideration of part I (Cease-fire order) of the resolution of tl 
JNCIP of 13 August 1948, followed by part II (Truce agreemen 
)f that resolution, and ( [b ) the discussion of part II would be initiate 
vith consideration of paragraph A, sub-paragraphs 1 and 2, and par 
rraphB, sub-paragraphs 1 and 2, and then, if agreement were reache 
>n those points, examination of paragraph A, sub-paragraph 3, ar 

3. sub-paragraph 3, would take place. 
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of 13 August 1948. The discussion was confined to paragraph A 
sub-paragraphs 1 and 2, and paragraph B, sub-paragraphs 1 and 2 
which read as follows: 

UNO IP’s resolution of 13 August 1948 


“ Truce agreement 

it 


“PART II 


“A 


“1. As the presence of troops of Pakistan in the territory o 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir constitutes a material changi 
in the situation since it was represented by the Government o 
Pakistan before the Security Council, the Government o 
Pakistan agrees to withdraw its troops from that State. 

“2. The Government of Pakistan will use its best endeavou 
to secure the withdrawal from the State of Jammu and Kashmi 
of tribesmen and Pakistani nationals not normally residen 
therein who have entered the State for the purpose of fighting. 


“B 

“1. When the Commission shall have notified the Govern 
ment of India that the tribesmen and Pakistani nationals re 
f erred to in part II, A, 2 hereof have withdrawn, thereby termi 
nating the situation which was represented by the Governmen 
of India to the Security Council as having occasioned the pre 
sence of Indian forces in the State of Jammu and Kashmir, ant 
further, that the Pakistani forces are being withdrawn from th 
State of Jammu and Kashmir, the Government of India agree 
to begin to withdraw the bulk of its forces from that State ii 
stages to be agreed upon with the Commission. 

“2. Pending the acceptance of the conditions for a fina 
settlement of the situation in the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
the Indian Government will maintain within the lines existini 
at the moment of the cease-fire the minimum strength of it 
forces which in agreement with the Commission are considers 
necessary to assist the local authorities in the observance of la\ 
and order. The Commission will have observers stations 
where it deems necessary.” 

45. The positions of India and Pakistan in regard to the implementa 

hi ati A'f h.Vna ■na/rh, rvf +1ia t^agaIii tinn \xtat*a cmnmari^Drl K-xr h.wA t'ativq 
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a threat to the security of the State. The implementation, there 
fore, by Pakistan of A. 1 and 2 of Part II of the resolution will no 
materially diminish this threat which is aggravated by the eas< 
with which, owing to the proximity of Pakistan’s military canton 
ments, these forces could be quickly reinforced by the Pakistai 
army. So long as agreement regarding the complete disbanding 
and disarming of the Azad Kashmir forces is not reached, a truc< 
agreement cannot create The conditions for a final settlement of th< 
situation in the State of Jammu and Kashmir’. India is, therefore 
unable to accept any reduction of its present forces except as par 
of an overall arrangement which includes not only the withdrawa 
of Pakistan troops, tribesmen and Pakistan nationals not normally 
resident in the State who have entered for the purpose of fighting 
but also agreement on the measures to be adopted for the complete 
disbanding and disarming of the Azad Kashmir forces” (see anne: 
IV, appendix). 1 

Pakistan 

“It will be seen that under the resolution the withdrawal o 
Pakistan troops is contingent upon the withdrawal of the “bulk’ 
of the Indian Army (clause B (1)). The XJNCIP had explainec 
that 'synchronization of the withdrawal of the armed forces of th< 
two Governments will be arranged between the respective Higl 
Commands and the Commission’. (See paragraph 10 of appendi: 
I to the Commission’s letter dated 27th August 1948 to the Foreigi 
Minister of Pakistan). 

“It was reaffirmed by the Pakistan Delegation on 5 February 
1953 that once a satisfactory truce agreement based on the abov< 
principles was arrived at, the Government of Pakistan wouh 
proceed to fulfill all the obligations that devolved on it. 

“The problem thus resolved itself into one of securing India’ 
agreement to withdraw the 'bulk’ of its forces from the State o 
Jammu and Kashmir as provided for in Part II of the 13 Augus 
1948 resolution” [see annex V , memorandum , paras . 4 an d J]- 1 

16. The results of the meetings and conversations with the representa 
bives separately on this approach led the United Nations Repre 
tentative to the conclusion that agreement was not possible at tha 
bime between the two Governments on a truce agreement base< 
solely on part II of the 13 August 1948 resolution and it appeare< 
bo him that the same difficulties that existed as early as 1949 wen 
still the main obstacles in the way of carrying out the commitment 
embodied in part II. 

17. The United Nations Representative did not feel he could continue 
this approach as the figures of troops proposed by the Governmen 
;>f India for the withdrawal of the bulk of their Army were not sucl 
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is he could sponsor with Pakistan; nor were the figures suggested 
>y Pakistan negotiable with India. 

L8. It was clear to the United Nations Representative, that thi 
approach would not lead to any fruitful result and, in accordanc 
vith the terms of reference agreed upon between the two Govern 
nents for the Conference, further consideration of the twelve proposal 
ensued. 

(2) Further consideration oj the twelve proposals 

19. As the United Nations Representative has pointed out and as i 
vas borne out in the last discussions in the Security Council, the mai: 
problem under the programme of demilitarization was the questio: 
lealt with under paragraph 7 of his twelve proposals, that is to saj 
the number and character of forces to remain on each side of th 
3ease-fire line at the end of a period of demilitarization. 

50. The United Nations Representative, having met separately wit 
bhe representatives of India and Pakistan to discuss with each thei 
positions on this important matter, presented on 14 February 195 
bo the two representatives for discussion, proposals [see annex 1 
fo this report ] 1 which contained, inter alia , in paragraph 7 specifi 
figures for the forces on each side of the cease-fire line at the end of th 
period of demilitarization. The revised text of paragraph 7 appeal 
in annex II. 

51. The positions of the representatives of India and Pakistan on thes 
proposals were set forth in their communications of 17 February 195 
[annexes IV and V to this report]. 1 

[For the position oj India , see annex IV, memorandum.] 

[For the position oj Pakistan, see annex V, memorandum, para. 9 

52. After thorough consideration of these communications an 
further conversations with the representatives of India and Pakistai 
the United Nations Representative felt that there was no ground lei 
at that stage on which to continue the conference and therefore, i 
agreeement with the two representatives, he decided to conclude i 

V. In View op the Continuing Disagreement, It Is Timei 
Again To Recall the Value of an Agreement to the Peopl 
of (A) the State, (B) the Two Nations and (C) the Worl 

A. Values to the People oj the State 

53. The people of the State of Jammu and Kashmir have waite 
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historic state. Renewed physical and spiritual energies would b 
released by an agreed settlement of this dispute. 

54. The meaning of this new freedom would shine across the eart 
from the top-most roof of the world, brightening the lives of th 
people in the hills and valleys, fields and forests, the homes an 
schools, mosques and temples, the shops and workplaces, beckonin 
aear and far to all people struggling to be free. 

B. Values to the People of the Two Nations 

55. An agreement would have many positive values to India an 

Pakistan : 

(1) The two. Governments, without prejudice to their concep 
tions and claims, would by the reconciliation of their long main 
tained differences over Kashmir, take a decisive and co-operativ 
step forward, rather than continuing to the point of possibl 
catastrophe, a disagreement over the ways for the carrying ou 
of these four-year-old agreements which provide for the de 
termination by the people of Jammu and Kashmir of thei 
relation to India and Pakistan. 

(2) The dispute over Kashmir would be settled by a constructiv 
peace and not by force of arms or the attrition of years, wit] 
their attendant international bitterness and their running sore 
drawing off the higher interests and energies of two peoples. 

(3) Settlement of the Kashmir dispute might contribute to th 
settlement of the disputes over evacuee property and water 
ways, with all the meaning of these steps to the morale, and th 
productive programmes of these historic peoples, most ancien 
on the earth, yet youngest in the hopes and dreams of thei 
new liberation, and most resolute in the faith and courage o 
their dedicated leadership. 

C. Values to the People of the World 

56. The universal yearning of the people for peace is today cod 
fronted with the high potentials of the world for war. The people 
>f the sub-continent have an unprecedented opportunity for pro 
riding the leadership, setting the example and mayhap turning th 
iirection of human affairs, away from the tendencies to self-destruc 
bion, to the ways of self-determination, peace and co-operatior 
Ihe settlement of the Kashmir dispute, with its implications for th 
100,000,000 people of the sub-continent, might set in motion th 
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Kashmir and thereby light a torch along the difficult path of th 
>eople’s pilgrimage toward peace. 

>8. .Out of the East, the cradle of civilizations and the home of grea 
piritual faiths, would come again the example to the nations anc 
he call to all peoples for demilitarization, self-determination, anc 
io-operation in great programmes for education, health, production 
tnd peace on all the earth. 

[Negotiations concerning the disposition of Kashmir were subse 
luently conducted bilaterally between Pakistan and India without th < 
benefit of the presence of a United Nations Representative.] 


Goa 


50. PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT OF THE GOA CONTROVERSY 
Statement by the Secretary of State at a News Conference, Angus 
2, 1955 1 

At his news conference on August 2 Secretary Dulles was asked if h 
would comment on the tension over the Portuguese colony of Goa on th 
west coast of India since India and Portugal have broken off relations ove 
the dispute and some members of the Indian Parliament have demande 
limited war . In reply , the Secretary made the following statement: 

The United States is concerned with tension in that area as it i 
with tension in any area. It has always been our policy to favor th 
settlement of disputes by peaceful means. That is, of course, 
principle which is expressed in the charter of the United Nations 
That applies to Goa as well as to any other place in the world. W 
are pleased to note that, as I recall, Prime Minister Nehru affirme 
that principle for his own Government, and I am confident that tha 
is also the view that will be taken by the Government of Portugal 


61. DEVELOPMENTS IN THE GOA CONTROVERSY: Transcrii 
of a News Conference of the Secretary of State, December 6, 195 
(Excerpts) 2 
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Q. Mr . Secretary , did you say “province” or “ colony ”? 

A. Province. 

Q. Mr. Secretary , m connection with Goa , is there any question th< 
he NATO commitment could possibly cover Goa or any of the otht 
Portuguese possessions in Asia or in that part of the world ? 

A. That part of the world is definitely outside of the North Atlanti 
Creaty area. 

Q. Mr. Secretary , in your statement in connection with the visit of il 
Portuguese Foreign Minister and your reference to the Portuguese pro\ 
nces 1 were you attempting to give support of the United States to tl 
Portuguese position in the controversy with India, or just what was yo% 
mrpose in making that reference t 

A. Well, you will recall that in an earlier statement, which I mad 
! think the early part of August 2 I indicated the interest of th 
Jnited States in a peaceful solution of the problem. The statemer 
vhich was issued here the other day was primarily a statement directe 
igainst the introduction of hate and prejudice into a situation whic 
leeds to be dealt with in a spirit of calm. We did not take, or attemj 
o take, any position on the merits of the matter. We did jointl 
Express our concern at the atmosphere of hatred and prejudice whic 
ras sought to be created out of it. 

Q. Mr . Secretary , you said that all the world regards it as a Portuguet 
province. India does not, apparently , and I wondered whether or n< 
here had been any exchanges since this statement was made between yov 
xovernment and the Indian Government. 

A. I do not think that the Indian Government questions the statr 
)f these various portions of territory that are governed by Portug* 
is being under Portuguese law “provinces.” I believe that they ai 
uch under the Constitution of Portugal and that the residents c 
hese areas, which include not merely Goa but several others, such s 
Vlacao, have the full rights of Portuguese citizens. They can t 
sleeted to office and serve in Portugal and also elsewhere. I do nc 
hink there is any particular controversy about the status of thos 
ireas under the Constitution of Portugal. 

Q. And you include Goa in that f 

A. Goa, and there are two other points I think in India and thei 
s the province of Macao off the China coast. I think their status : 
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A. \V.»1I, we did *r\\ e if. very careful consideration. The comm 
|u/» \viih not light H issued. lint we did feel that if wiih ttypropm 
d right to indicate our attitude toward tin* emof iotudmm win 
ih sought to be mailed by the Soviet rulers whan thi*y warn 
din, Tttoy war a not in India at that than but hud just loft f 
•*rmn. Hut ilia mail ton and fomenting of that atmosphere 
itrod was anmcthmg wo frit wo should express mtrseh es again* 

V. Mr St mid rtf, art you mi/uuj , in tjJa't, that thr l a Uni Sintra 
Htinni thr an it lam nt of thin inehtnil hrtwn n Port uynl mot I luthi on a, 
ItT than putf rf ut yrountht but that the t ft it at Sintra is not tukimj am 
i how ii should hr milt rdf 

A. Ah you know, wo imvo boon strongly inborn! mg tlto prineip] 
ait these shunt ions should not bo not! loti by foroo, That genci 
ijtroffoh has, I think, boon s\ input helically slut rod In Hritno Minis! 
oliru, Wo have takon that position in roitttion to all these sitiiatiii 
boro thoro aro imtiomd otaims t lint conflict. We did not think fh 
Kiuld bo sot t led by foroo. And wo had the fooling t ha t the Him 
tails which were made by the Kuhhuiuh in relation to this amt! 
ore designed to create an atmosphere which might generate cthe 
i im oke form. That was our objection. 


7. DEVELOPMENTS IN AFRICA 


Morocco 


2. RIGHTS OF AMERICAN NATIONALS IN MOKOCC 
Statement by thr Department of States June 29, 1951 1 

In October 1950 the Government of the French Republic insfiiui 
roceedings agaiimt the United States in the International ( 'onrt 
natter concerning the rights of American nationals in Moron 
lie Court Hulmecpiently set time limits for the filing by the t 
lovommcutn of written pleadings, 9 On March I. 195b the Fret 
lovemment filed its .Memorial with the Court. The If nitial Sta 1 
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>ursua/ut to which Morocco is represented in foreign affairs by Franc 
fhe French Memorial, and the French application instituting pn 
ieedings, had not specified whether the French Government broug] 
his case on behalf of France, on behalf of Morocco, or on behalf < 
>oth countries. The United States Government is concerned tin 
>oth France and Morocco, as well as the United States, should 1 
>arties to the case before the International Court and should 1 
>ound by the Court’s judgment. Since the French written pleadinj 
Lad not made clear whether the moving party or parties were Franc 
Morocco, or both, the United States Government sought in discussioi 
vith the French Government, beginning April 23, 1951, to have th 
>oint clarified prior to the filing of this Government’s Counter-Mem< 
ial. However, representatives of the French Government informc 
epresentatives of the United States Government on June 9, 195 
hat the French Government was not prepared to make any form 
tatement concerning the identity of the parties in whose name ar 
>n whose behalf the present case has been brought. The represent: 
ives of the French Government stated that the application and tl 
Memorial did not require clarification. Accordingly, last week tl 
Jnited States Government filed with the Court, pursuant to i 
ules, a preliminary objection 1 asking the Court to rule on the identii 
►f the party or parties which had instituted the proceedings and whic 
v'ould therefore be bound by the judgment of the Court in the cas 
The United States wishes to secure an authoritative determinatic 
>y the Court on the rights of American nationals in Morocco pursuai 
o treaties governing the obligations between France, Morocco, an 
he United States. This Government is naturally anxious that tl 
-ase proceed without unnecessary delays, and indeed regretted tl 
Lecessity of filing a preliminary objection. It is hoped, nevertheles 
hat the issue raised in the preliminary objection may be disposed < 
>romptly and that it will then be possible to proceed without dela 
o subsequent phases of the Moroccan case. 2 


1 For the text of the preliminary objection (June 15, 1951; filed June 21), s< 
he Department of State Bulletin , July 30, 1951, pp. 179-181. 

2 The French Government presented to the International Court of Justice c 
uly 28, 1951, observations and submissions on the U.S. Government’s preliminai 
bjection of June 15, 1951 {ibid., Dec. 17, 1951, pp. 978-982). As a result < 
larification which followed from an exchange of correspondence between tl 
J.S. and French Governments and between the two Governments and the Oou 
Registrar, the U.S. withdrew its preliminary objection in October 1951, upon tl 
i’rench Government’s declaration that it was acting both on its own- behalf at 
.8 the protecting power of Morocco. The proceedings on the merits were the 
esumed upon filing by the U.S. of a counter-memorial on Dec. 20, 1951 (n< 
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i. FREE POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS FOR MOROCCO: Unite 

Nations General Assembly Resolution 612 (VII), December 1 

1952 1 * * * * * 

The General Assembly , 

Having debated the “Question of Morocco”, as proposed by thirtee 
lember States in document A/2175, 

Mindful of the necessity of developing friendly relations amor 
ations based on respect for the principle of equal rights and sel 
etermination of peoples, 

Considering that the United Nations, as a centre for harmonizir 
lie actions of nations in the attainment of their common ends undi 
tie Charter, should strive towards removing any causes or factors < 
lisunderstanding among Member States, thus reasserting the gener 
rinciples of co-operation in the maintenance of international peai 
nd security, 

1. Expresses the confidence that, in pursuance of its proclaimed po! 
ies, the Government of France will endeavour to further the fundi 
rental liberties of the people of Morocco, in conformity with tl 
Purposes and Principles of the Charter; 

2. Expresses the hope that the parties will continue negotiations c 
n urgent basis towards developing the free political institutions of tl 
eople of Morocco, with due regard to legitimate rights and interes 
nder the established norms and practices of the law of nations; 

3. Appeals to the parties to conduct their relations in an atmosphe: 
f goodwill, mutual confidence and respect and to settle their disput 
i accordance with the spirit of the Charter, thus refraining from ai 
cts or measures likely to aggravate the present tension. 


1 U.N. General Assembly, Official Records , Seventh Session, Supplement No. ; 

A/2361), p. 5. For a statement by the TJ.o. representative in Committee I 

)ec. 15 in connection with the resolution, see Department of State Bullet 

an. 5, 1953, pp. 33-34. He said, among other things: “We have faith in t 

►eoples and Governments of France and Morocco who must and will work o 
heir destinies together.' 7 The General Assembly adopted a further resoluti 
•n the Morocco question on Dec. 17, 1954 (Res. 812 (IX)), which in substar 
xpressed confidence that a satisfactory solution would be achieved by the is 
•eoples concerned, and decided to postpone for the time being further consider 
ion of this item: U. N. General Assembly, Official Records, Ninth Session , Sh 
dement No. 21 (A/2890), p. 5. For statements by Ambassador Lodge on tl 

esolution on Dec. 13, 1954, in the General Assembly, favoring its adoption, g 
Department of State Bulletin , Jan. 3, 1955, pp. 28-30. The General Assemt 
adopted an identical resolution (911 (X)) on Dec. 3, 1955; U. N. General Asse: 
)ly, Official Records , Tenth Session, Supplement No. 19 (A/3116), pp. 3-4. IF 
l statement by Ambassador Lodge on Nov. 28, 1955, in Committee I favori 

he resolution, see Department of State Bulletin, Dec. 19, 1955, pp. 1040-104 
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4. RETURN OF SULTAN MOHAMMED REN YOUSEF (MO 
HAMMED Y) TO MOROCCO: Statement by the Department c 
State, November 18, 1955 1 

The U.S. Government welcomes the return of Mohammed V t< 
Morocco and on this anniversary of his accession to the throne wishe 
o extend warm and friendly greetings to him and the people o 
lorocco. 

His Majesty's return marks a significant step in the development o 
ooperation between Morocco and France. While there are man; 
roblems yet to be worked out, the degree of concession and th' 
riendly spirit which are demonstrated by both French and Moroccan 
ugur well for success in working out mutually satisfactory arrange 
rents. It is earnestly hoped that such arrangements will lead to th 
eace and prosperity of the Moroccan community. 


Tunisia 


5. FREE POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS FOR TUNISIA: Unite 
Nations General Assembly Resolution 611 (VII), December 1\ 
1952 2 


The General Assembly , 

Having debated the question proposed by thirteen Member States i 
[ocument A/2152, 3 

Mindful of the necessity of developing friendly relations amon 
Lations based on respect for the principle of equal rights and seli 
letermination of peoples, 

Considering that the United Nations, as a centre for harmonizing th 
lotions of nations in the attainment of their common ends under th 
Charter, should strive towards removing any causes and factors c 
nisunderstanding among Member States, thus reasserting the gener* 
>rinciples of co-operation in the maintenance of international peac 
md security, 


1 Department of State Bulletin , Nov. 28, 1955, p. 894. Sultan Mohamme 

ten Yousef had been deposed in August 1953 and exiled from Morocco. B 
eturned from exile in October 1955 and was recognized by France again as Suita 
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ive development of the free institutions of the Tunisian people, i 
conformity with the Purposes and Principles of the Charter; 

2. Expresses the hope that the parties will continue negotiations 0 ] 
m urgent basis with a view to bringing about self-government fo 
runisians in the light of the relevant provisions of the Charter of th 
Jnited Nations; 

3. Appeals to the parties concerned to conduct their relations an* 
settle their disputes in accordance with the spirit of the Charter and t 
tefrain from any acts or measures likely to aggravate the presen 
iension. 1 


>6. INTERNAL AUTONOMY FOR TUNISIA: Statement by th 
Secretary of State at a News Conference, August 10, 1955 2 

It is a source of much satisfaction to the United States that Franc 
md Tunisia have agreed upon conventions which provide a new frame 
work for close cooperation between the French and Tunisian com 
nunities. It is significant that agreement on these conventions wa 
reached through negotiations on a basis of equality between th 
parties directly concerned. France and Tunisia may take real satis 
faction and pride in the achievement of this agreement. 

The manner in which the agreement was reached, the impressiv 
majorities by which both Houses of the French Parliament approve* 
the conventions, and the extensive support they have received i: 
Tunisia indicate a common realization of the need for continue 
cooperation. 

The Franco-Tunisian negotiations demonstrate that mutually satis 
factory progress can be made on such difficult problems if they are deal 
with in time by the parties concerned with determination, realisn 
md good will. 


1 The General Assembly adopted a resolution on Dec. 17, 1954 (813 (IX)), whic 
anted with satisfaction the negotiations then in progress between the parties coi 
cerned, expressed confidence that the negotiations would bring about a satisfa* 
bory solution, and decided to postpone for the time being further consideratic 
Df this item; ibid., Ninth Session y Supplement No. 21 (A/2890), p. 5. For stat< 
ments by the U.S. representative in Committee I on Dec. 16 in favor of th 
resolution, see Department of State Bulletin , Jan. 3, 1955, pp. 30-31. For tt 
[J.S. position in October-November 1953 in the United Nations in regard to tl 
Tunisian question, see United States Participation in the United Nations: Repo 
by the President to the Congress for the Year 1958 (Department of State publicatio 
5459; 1954), pp. 73-74. See also Department of State Bulletin , Nov 23, 195: 
p. 730. 

2 Department of State Bulletin , Aug. 22, 1955, p. 301. On June 3, 1955, tl 
French Government and the Tunisian leaders reached an agreement wherefc 
Tunisia was granted internal autonomy. On Aug. 27, 1955, the Bey of Tunis, Si« 
Mohammed el Amin, ratified and sealed the convention restoring internal auto] 
omy to Tunisia, and the documents were exchanged and deposited in Paris c 
Aug. 31 
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Algeria 


7. COMPETENCE OF THE UNITED NATIONS IN RELATIO 

TO THE ALGERIAN QUESTION: Statement by the Unite 

States Representative at the United Nations 1 Before the Gener 

Assembly, September 30, 1955 2 

Mr. President, we believe the Assembly should bear in mind certai 
elevant factors as it decides whether to inscribe in its agenda the itei 
ntitlecl “The Question of Algeria.” 

Remembering that a vote on the inscription of an item is withm 
irejudiee to the ultimate question of the Assembly's competent 
ire must nevertheless in this particular case take into account tl 
ollowing: 

Unlike Morocco and Tunisia, which are French protectorate 
Llgeria under French law is administratively an integral part of tl: 
French Republic. 

We have noted in the explanatory memorandum (Document A/292' 
diich has been submitted by the members that have proposed tl 
bem respecting Algeria that it is stated that “there is an imperath 
eed for negotiations between the Government of France and tl 
rue representatives of the Algerian people” and that consideratio 
f the Algerian question by the General Assembly would facilitai 

solution by making the need for negotiation evident. We hav 
oted further that reference is made to the right of the people c 
dgeria to independence as well as to the concern of the intomationi 
ommunity in a prompt solution of the Algerian problem, a coneer 
o which the French Government is claimed to have failed to respotu 
Jow, Mr. President, this memorandum indicates clearly that what 
ought by the sponsors of the item is the sanction of the Genen 
issembly to a course of action intended to bring about fundament: 
hanges in the composition of one of the General Assembly's ow 
lembers, that is, the French Republic. If it doesn't mean that, 
oesn't mean anything. 

The United States believes that the proposed item, viewed in tl 
ontext of this action proposed to be sought in the General Assembl; 
ills within the provisions of article 2, paragraph 7, of the Unite 
Nations Charter. 3 

Let me say this final word. There is grave danger to the future < 
he United Nations in taking up questions whose consideration won! 
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pletely clear in our own minds as to just exactly what it is that w< 
are doing. 

For these reasons, the United States will vote to support the recoin 
mendation of the General Committee that this item not be includec 
in the agenda. 


68. INAPPROPRIATENESS OF UNITED NATIONS CONSIDERA 
TION OF THE ALGERIAN QUESTION: United Nations Genera 
Assembly Resolution 909 (X), November 25, 1955 1 

The General Assembly 

Decides not to consider further the item entitled “The question o 
Algeria” and is therefore no longer seized of this item on the agenda 
of its tenth session. 


Libya 


69. RECOGNITION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OF LIBYA 

Statement by the Department of State, December 24, 1951 2 

The United Kingdom of Libya on December 24 proclaimed it: 
independence pursuant to a United Nations General Assembly resolu 
tion of November 21, 1949, 3 and the Government of the United State; 
is extending full recognition to the new Government. 

The American Consul General at Tripoli, Andrew G. Lynch 
informed the Libyan Foreign Minister of the recognition of hi 
Government by the United States and of the elevation of the America] 
Consulate General to the status of legation. Mr. Lynch will serve a 
chargS d’affaires ad interim until a Minister arrives. 

Following is the text of a message from President Truman to Kinj 
Idris I of Libya on the declaration of the independence of Libya: 

The announcement today that all powers have been transferred to the Goverr 
ment of Libya and that Your Majesty, as King, has proclaimed the independenc 
of Libya is a significant fact of historical importance not only to the people c 
Libya but to the entire community of free nations. The United States of Americ 
strongly supported the decision of the General Assembly of the United Nation 
that Libya should become an independent state. Therefore, it is gratifying t 
observe the establishment of a Government in Libya in accordance with a cor 
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achievement and to extend to Your Majesty and to the Libyan people the hand c 
friendship of the people of the United States of America. 

Message from Secretary Acheson to the Foreign Minister of Libya 

It was with great satisfaction and pleasure that I received your telegram toda 
announcing the proclamation of Libyan independence. My Government deejm 
it a great privilege to have been associated with United Nations action whie 
assisted the Libyan people in determining a constitution and establishing a 
independent government. The Government of the United States of Amerie 
looks forward with pleasure to the establishment of mutually beneficial an 
friendly relations with the Libyan Government, which it welcomes to its riglifcfi 
place among the sovereign states of the world. I shall take the first opportunity 
on behalf of my government, to urge that immediate action be taken to admi 
Libya to membership in the United Nations. I send my heartiest congratula 
tions to Your Excellency and to members of the Libyan Government and may 
ask that you convey to His Majesty, King Idris I, and through him to the people c 
Libya, an expression of the friendship of thepeople of the United States of America 


Sudan 


70. EGYPTIAN ABROGATION OP CONDOMINIUM IN THi 

SUDAN: Statement by the Secretary of State, October 10, 1951 

The American Embassy in Cairo has confirmed that the Egyptiai 
Prime Minister on October S introduced in the Egyptian Chamber o 
Deputies draft legislation which would abrogate the Anglo -Egyptiai 
treaty of 1936 2 and the Anglo-Egyptian condominium agreements o 
1899, 3 which provide for joint Anglo-Egyptian administration of tin 
Sudan. 

The parties directly involved arc the United Kingdom and Egyp 
and, in the case of the 1899 agreements, the Sudanese people as well 
However, these matters are also of general concern to the free work 
for they affect the security and defense of the important Middle Eas 
area. 

None of the agreements in question provides for abrogation. Tin 
U.S. Government believes that proper respect for internationa 
obligations requires that they be altered by mutual agreement rathe 
than by unilateral action of one of the parties. Furthermore, it shouk 
be noted that procedures wholly in accord with such respect for inter 
national commitments have already been set in motion. 
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•tates considers that the new proposals shortly to be presented to tl 
Egyptian Government should serve as a sound basis for an agrecmei 
rhich will not only satisfy the interests of all parties concerned bi 
Iso contribute to the defense of the free world in which the Midd 
last plays such an important role. 


1. ANGLO-EGYPTIAN AGREEMENT ON THE SUDAN: No: 

From the Secretary of State to the Foreign Minister of Egyp 

February 14, 1953 1 

The United States is gratified that an agreement on the Sudan In 
•een arrived at by Egypt and the United Kingdom. 2 This is a trul 
mportant occasion. It affords an opportunity for me to express m 
government’s pleasure at the spirit in which these difficult negotialioi 
fere carried out. 

My Government trusts that the same spirit of good will and cooper* 
ion will characterize the transitional period preceding the decision b 
he Sudanese people of their future status. The amicable rcsolutio 
f this long outstanding question goes far toward creating an atmo: 
here of mutual understanding and trust in the Near East which ea 
nlv result in great benefits for all the nations of the free world. 

My Government continues to follow with interest and sympath 
he progressive attitude and energetic efforts of the Government ( 
General Naguib to meet and overcome the internal problems whic 
ace the Egyptian people. The United States wishes the Egyplia 
government every success in its efforts. 


2. UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN THE MIXED ELEC 
TORAL COMMISSION FOR THE SUDAN: Statement by tl 
Department of State, March 23, 1953 (Excerpt) 3 


In reply to requests received from the Governments of Egypt an 
he United Kingdom, the Government of the United States has agree 
o participate on the Mixed Electoral Commission for the Angle 
Igyptian Sudan. Mr. Warwick Perkins, a Foreign Service Carec 
)fficer of Class One, has been nominated as United States represent* 
ive on the Commission. Mr. Perkins departed for Khartoum o 
/larch 19, 1953, and has been accorded by the President the person* 
ank of Minister for the duration of his service on this Commissioi 
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o wards self-government and self-determination in that countr 
['he election is to be supervised by a Mixed Electoral Commissio 
onsisting of representatives of the Sudan, Egypt, India, the Unite 
kingdom and the United States. 1 


Ethiopia and Eritrea 


'3. FEDERATION OF ETHIOPIA AND ERITREA: United Natior 
General Assembly Resolution 617 (VII), December 17, 1952 2 

The General Assembly , 

Recalling its resolution 390 A (V) of 2 December 1950, 3 providir 
hat Eritrea be constituted an autonomous unit federated with Eth 
>pia under the sovereignty of tlie Ethiopian Crown, 

Having noted the adoption and ratification of the Eritrean Constiti 
ion and the ratification of tlie Federal Act embodying the provisioi 
ontained in paragraphs 1-7 inclusive of that resolution, 

Having noted that the conditions laid down in paragraph 13 of rest 
ution 390 A (V) of 2 December 1950 have been fulfilled, and that o 
1 September 1952 the Federation of Eritrea with Ethiopia was prt 
laimed, 

Noting further the final report of the United Nations Commissiont 
a Eritrea of 17 October 1952 4 and the report of the Administerin 
Uithority of 27 October 1952, 5 

Noting with appreciation the part played by the United Natior 
Commissioner and the former Administering Authority in Eritrea i 
preparing Eritrea to take its place in the Federation, 

Noting also with satisfaction the contribution made by Ethiopia 1 
he establishment of the Federation and Ethiopia's expression of d< 
ermination scrupulously to execute the provisions of the Federal Ac 
1. Welcomes the establishment of the Federation of Eritrea wit 
Cthiopia under the sovereignty of the Ethiopian Crown; 

1 The Parliamentary elections were held in November 1953. On Dec. 3, 195 
he United Kingdom and Egypt agreed to the holding of the ^self-determination 
lebiscite provided in the agreement of Feb. 12, 1953. On Dec. 19, 1955, tl 
udanese House of Representatives by unanimous resolution declared Sudan f. 
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2. Congratulates the people and governmental authorities of 1,3 
federation for their effective and loyal fulfillment of resolution o 90 
V) of the General Assembly of 2 December' 1950. 


Gold Coast {Ghana) and Nigeria 


'4. SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THE GOLD COAST (GHANA) AN 
NIGERIA: Senate Joint Resolution 183 (83d Congress, 2d Session 
August 27, 1954 1 


Vhereas it is the policy of the United States to encourage effor 
toward independence and self-government truly expressive of tl 
desires of the people and as they show their capability to establis 
and protect free institutions; and 

Vhereas the continent of Africa is a vital part of the free world are* 
and 

Vhereas a revised constitution of the Gold Coast was approved o 
April 29, 1954, and the first formal meeting of the legislature of flu 
territory under this constitution will take place on July 29, 195* 
and 

Vhereas a revised constitution of Nigeria is expected to be approve 
during August 1954, and the first meeting of the federal logislatui 
of that territory under this constitution is expected to take plac 
shortly thereafter; and 

Vhereas these occasions mark important milestones in their progres 
toward self-government and independence: Now, therefore, be 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Unite 
States of America in Congress assembled , That the Congress of th 
Jnited States extend its most cordial greetings to the ropresontativ 
>odies of the Gold Coast and Nigeria on the occasion of the first meei 
ng of their legislatures under the revised constitutions, in recognitio 
>f the democratic ideals shared by the United States and those torr 
ories, and in reaffirmation of the friendship of the United States fc 
he peoples of Africa; and be it further 
Resolved , That the Secretary of State is hereby requested to appoir 
* United States delegation at the appropriate time to represent th 
Jnited States at ceremonies marking the achievement of complet 
elf-government for these territories. 


1 68 Stat. 865. See also Department of State Bulletin , Jim. 10, 1955, pp. 67-6! 


Union of South Africa 


15. TREATMENT OF PEOPLE OF INDIAN ORIGIN IN TH 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: United Nations General AssembI 

Resolution 615 (VII), December 5, 1952 1 

The General Assembly , 

Recalling its resolutions 44 (I), 2 265 (III), 3 895 (V) 4 5 and 51 
;VI) 6 relating to the treatment of people of Indian origin in tb 
Union of South Africa, 

Noting that the Government of the Union of South Africa has ei 
pressed its inability to accept General Assembly resolution 511 (V] 
n respect of the resumption of negotiations with the Governments c 
[ndia and Pakistan, 

Noting further that the Government of the Union of South Afric 
las continued to enforce the Group Areas Act in contravention c 
the terms of General Assembly resolutions 511 (VI) and 395 (V), 

1. Establishes a United Nations Good Offices Commission consistin 
if three members to be nominated by the President of the Gener* 
Assembly, with a view to arranging and assisting in negotiation 
between the Government of the Union of South Africa and tb 
Governments of India and Pakistan in order that a satisfactory soli 
A on of the question in accordance with the Purposes and Principle 
if the Charter and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
may be achieved; 

2. Reguests the Good Offices Commission to report to the Gener* 
Assembly at its eighth session ; 

3. Requests the Secretary-General to provide the members of tb 
Commission with the necessary staff and facilities; 

4. Calls upon the Government of the Union of South Africa t 
suspend the implementation or enforcement of the provisions of tb 
Group Areas Act, pending the conclusion of the negotiations ref err e 
bo in paragraph 1 above; 


1 U.N. General Assembly, Official Records, Seventh Session, Supplement No. 4 
(A/2361), p. S. 

2 Resolution of Dec. 8, 1946; ibid. , First Session, Second Part, Resolution 
(A/64/ Add. 1), p. 69. 

3 Resolution of May 14, 1.949; ibid., Third. Session, Part II, Resolutions (A/900 

p. 6. 

4 Resolution of Dec. 2, 1950; ibid., Fifth Session , Supplement No. 20 (A/1775 
p. 24. 

5 Resolution of Jan. 12, 1952; ibid., Sixth Session, Supplement No. 20 (A/2119 
p. 13. 

8 General Assembly Res. 217 (III) of Dec. 10, 1948; A Decade of Americc 
Foreign Policy, pp. 1156-1159. 
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5. Decides to include the item in the provisional agenda of tl; 
‘ighth session of the General Assembly. 1 


T6. POLICIES OF APARTHEID IN THE UNION OF SOUT.1 
AFRICA: United Nations General Assembly Resolution 5)17 (X 
December 6, 1955 2 

The General Assembly , 

Recalling its previous resolutions 3 on the. question of nice eo illi< 
n South Africa resulting from the policies of apartheid of the (.Seven 
nent of the Union of South Africa, 

Recalling section E of resolution 377 A (V) of 3 November 1950 
n which it expressed its conviction that a genuine and lasting pear 
lepends also upon the observance of all the principles and purpose 
established in the Charter of the United Nations, upon the imph 
mentation of the resolutions of the General Assembly and ollu 
principal organs of the United Nations intended to achiovn the, mail 
benance of international peace and security and especially upo 


1 The General Assembly adopted further resolutions concerning this quostim 

(a) Res. 719 (VIII), Nov. 11, 1953; ibid., Eighth Session, Supplement No. 1 

(A/2630), pp. 5-6. In connection with the consideration of the dnift resohitk 
in the Ad Hoc Political Committee, the U.S. representative stated, in part, ti 
following: “My delegation believes the basic task of the Assembly hero is 1 
bring about direct discussion between the parties. . . . My delegation heliev* 

that, before the governments concerned have made further efforts to resun 
direct discussions, the General Assembly should not recommend particular men 
ures or solutions — solutions of the problem which the parties, first of all, mu 
face” (Department of State Bulletin , Nov. 23, 1953, pp. 729-730). 

(b) Res. 816 (IX), Nov. 4, 1054; U.N. General Assembly, Official Records, Him 
Session , Supplement No. 21 (A/2890), pp. 7-8. For the Vf.tt. position on ti 
draft resolution, see Department of State Bulletin , Nov. 22, 1954, pp. 783-78 
The U.S. representative stated in part: “The United States will vole in fnv< 
of the resolution as a whole, since we arc in full agreement with its conciliator 
nature and in particular the objective of direct negotiations between the parti* 
which it seeks to bring about. Our belief is that, progress can only come to U 
extent that the parties are willing to confer and to negotiate” (ihid., p. 786). 

(c) Res. 919 (X), Dec. 14, 1955; U.N. General Assembly, Official Record a , Ten l 
Session, Supplement No. 19 (A/3116), p. 8. The resolution noted that the negi 
biations envisaged in Res. 816 (IX) had not been pursued; urged the parti* 
soncerned to pursue negotiations with a view to bringing about a settlemei 
Df the question; and invited the parties to report at the next session of the Ce.ner 
Assembly. 

2 U.N. General Assembly, Official Records , Tenth Session, Supplement No. 1 
(A/3116), p. 8. 
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espect for and observance of human rights and fundamental fre< 
loms for all, 

Reiterating its resolutions 103 (I) of 19 November 1946 1 2 and 616 ] 
VII) of 5 December 1952 in which the General Assembly has d< 
fared, inter alia , that it is in the higher interests of humanity t 
>ut an immediate end to religious and so-called racial persecutio 
md discrimination, and that governmental policies which are designe 
,o perpetuate or increase discrimination are inconsistent with th 
>ledges of the Members under Article 56 of the Charter, 

Noting that the United Nations Commission on the Racial Situa 
ion in the Union of South Africa lias now submitted its third report 

1. Commends the United Nations Commission on the Racial Situs 
ion in the Union of South Africa for its constructive work; 

2. Notes with regret that the Government of the Union of Sout 
Ulrica again refused to co-operate with the Commission; 

3. Reco7nmends the Government of the Union of South Africa t 
ake note of the Commission’s report; 

4. Expresses its concern at the fact that the Government of th 
Jnion of South Africa continues to give effect to the policies c 
apartheid, notwithstanding the request made to it by the Geners 
Assembly to reconsider its position in the light of the high principle 
contained in the Charter and taking into account the pledge of a! 
d ember States to promote respect for human rights and fundaments 
reedoms without distinction as to race; 

5. Reminds the Government of the Union of South Africa of th 
aitli it had reaffirmed, in signing the Charter, in fundamental huma: 
ights and in the dignity and worth of the human person; 

6. Calls on the Government of the Union of South Africa to observ 
he obligations contained in Article 56 of the Charter. 

1 U.N. doc. A/64/Add.l, Jan. 31, 1947, p. 200. 

2 U. N. doc. A/2953 (1955). The Commission was established by Res. 61 
VII), cited above. 


Part XIY 

THE FAR EAST AND SOUTHEAST ASIA 


4. THE BASIC POSITION OF THE UNITED STATE}. 


L REVIEW OF THE POSITION AS OF 1950: Address by th< 
Secretary of State, January 12, 1950 1 

Foundations of Policy 

This afternoon I should like to discuss with you the relation 
between the peoples of the United States and the peoples of Asia 
md I used the words “relations of the peoples of the United State; 
and the peoples of Asia” advisedly. I am not talking about govern 
ments or nations because it seems to me what I want to discuss witl 
you is this feeling of mine that the relations depend upon the attitude; 
of the people; that there are fundamental attitudes, fundamcnta 
interests, fundamental purposes of the people of the United States 
150 million of them, and of the peoples of Asia, unnumbered millions 
which determine and out of which grow the relations of our countrie 
and the policies of our governments. Out of these attitudes am 
interests and purposes grow what we do from day to day. 

Now, let’s dispose of one idea right at the start and not bother witl 
it any more. That is that the policies of the United States are deter 
mined out of abstract principles in the Department of State or in tin 
White House ov in the Congress. That is not the case. If thcs< 
policies are going to be good, they must grow out of the fundamenta 
attitudes of our people on both sides. If they are to be effective, the;; 
must become articulate through all the institutions of our natioria 
life, of which this is one of the greatest — through the press, througl 
the radio, through the churches, through the labor unions, through th 
Dusiness organizations, through all the groupings of our national life 
there must become articulate the n.ttitrrrl aq nf mir ti aatvI a fmrl th, 
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o understand before we announce wliat we are going to do, and tha 
s a proposition so heretical in this town that I advance it with som 
lesitation. 

Now, let’s consider some of the basic factors which go into th 
naking of the attitudes of the peoples on both sides. I am frequent! 
Lsked: Has the State Department got an Asian policy? And it seem 
o me that that discloses such a depth of ignorance that it is ver; 
lard to begin to deal with it. The peoples of Asia are so incredibl; 
liverse and their problems are so incredibly diverse that how coul 
myone, even the most utter charlatan believe that he had a uniforr 
)olicy which would deal with all of them. On the other hand, ther 
ire very important similarities in ideas and in problems among th 
>eoples of Asia and so what we come to, after we understand thcs 
liversities and these common attitudes of mind, is the fact that ther 
nust be certain similarities of approach, and there must be ver 
jreat dissimilarities in action. 

To illustrate this only a moment: If you will consider as an exampl 
>f the differences in Asia the subcontinent of India and Pakistan, yo 
vill find there an area which is roughly comparable in size and popula 
ion to Europe. You will find that the different states and province 
>f that subcontinent are roughly comparable in size to the nations o 
Europe and yet you will find such differences in race, in ideas, r 
anguages, and religion, and culture, that compared to that subcon 
inent, Europe is almost one homogeneous people. 

Or take the difference, for instance, between the people and problem 
>f Japan and Indonesia, both in the same Asian area. In Japan, yo 
lave a people far advanced in the complexities of industrial civiliza 
ion, a people whose problems grow out of overpopulation on sma’ 
slands and the necessity of finding raw materials to bring in an< 
hiding markets for the finished goods which they produce. In Indc 
lesia, you find something wholly different — a people on the ver; 
hreshoid of their experience with these complexities and a peopl 
vho live in an area which possesses vast resources widely are awaitm 
levelopment. Now, those are illustrations of complexities. 

Emerging Independence 

Let’s come now to the matters which Asia has in common. Ther 
s in this vast area what we might call a developing Asian conscious 
less, and a developing pattern, and this, I think, is based upon tw 
actors which are pretty nearly common to the entire experience of a' 
hese Asian people. 

One of these factors is a revulsion against the acceptance of miser, 
t,nd novertv as the normal condition of life. Throughout all of thi 
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n Asia tend to fuse in the minds of many Asian peoples an 
nan y of them tend to believe that if you could get rid c 
ioreign domination, if you could gain independence, then th 
*elief from poverty and misery would follow almost in courst 
Lt is easy to point out that that is not true, and of course 
h.ey are discovering that it is not true. But underneath that belie: 
.here was a very profound understanding of a basic truth and it is th 
Dasic truth which underlies all our democratic belief and all our dome 
iratic concept. That truth is that just as no man and no governmen 
s wise enough or disinterested enough to direct the thinking and th 
iction of another individual, so no nation and no people are wis 
enough and disinterested enough very long to assume the responsibilit 
■or another people or to control another people’s opportunities. 

That great truth they have sensed, and on that great truth they ai 
acting. They say and they believe that from now on they are on thei 
3wn. They will make their own decisions. They will attempt t 
setter their own lot, and on occasion they will make their own mistakes 
But it will be their mistakes, and they are not going to have thei 
mistakes dictated to them by anybody else. 

The symbol of these concepts has become nationalism. Nations 
^dependence has become the symbol both of freedom from forcig 
domination and freedom from the tyranny of poverty and misery. 

Since the end of the war in Asia, we have seen over 500 millio: 
people gain their independence and over seven new nations come int 
existence in this area. 

We have the Philippines with 20 million citizens. We have Pak 
istan, India, Ceylon, and Burma with 400 million citizens, souther: 
Korea with 20 million, and within the last few weeks, the Unite* 
States of Indonesia with 75 million. 1 

This is the outward and visible sign of the internal ferment of Ask 
But this ferment and change is not restricted to these countries whic' 
are just gaining their independence. It is the common idea and th 
common pattern of Asia, and as I tried to suggest a moment ago, it i 
not based on purely political conceptions. It is not based purely o: 
ideological conceptions. It is based on a fundamental and an earth; 
and a' deeply individual realization of the problems of their own dail; 
lives. This new sense of nationalism means that they are going t 
leal with those daily problems — the problems of the relation of ma: 
bo the soil, the problem of how much can be exacted from them b; 
the tax collectors of the state. It is rooted in those ideas. Wit* 
those ideas they are going forward. Resignation is no longer th 
typical emotion of Asia. It has given way to hope, to a sense of effort 
md in manv cases, to a real sense of anerer. 
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Decent Developments in China 

Now, may I suggest to you that much of the bewilderment whic 
las seized the minds of many of us about recent developments in Chin 
jomes from a failure to understand this basic revolutionary fore 
vhich is loose in Asia. The reasons for the fall of the Nationals 
Government in China are preoccupying many people. All sorts c 
reasons have been attributed to it. Most commonly, it is said i 
various speeches and publications that it is the result of America: 
mngling, that we are incompetent, that we did not understand, tha 
American aid was too little, that we did the wrong things at the wron 
imc. Other people go on and say: “No, it is not quite that, but tha 
in American general did not like Clxiang Kai-shek and out of all tha 
relationship grows the real trouble.” And they say: “Well you liav 
jO add to that there are a lot of women fooling around in politics i' 
Ghina.” 

Nobody, I think, says that t.lie Nationalist Government fell becaus 
.t was confronted by overwhelming military force which it could nc 
resist. Certainly no one in his right mind suggests that. Now, wha 
[ ask you to do is to stop looking for a moment under the bed an 
inder the chair and under the rug to find out these reasons, but rathe 
:o look at the broad picture and see whether something doesn't sugges 
tself. 

The broad picture is that after the war, Chiang Kai-shek emerge 
is the undisputed leader of the Chinese people. Only one factioi 
the Communists, up in the hills, ill -equipped, ragged, a very sma 
military force, was determinedly opposed to his position. lie lia 
overwhelming military power, greater military power than any rule 
had ever had in the entire history of China. He had tremendous ecc 
aomic and military support and backing from the United States 
He had the acceptance of all other foreign countries, whether sincere! 
or insincerely in the case of the Soviet Union is not really materh 
bo this matter. Here he was in this position, and 4 years later wha 
do we find? We find that his armies have melted away. His suppoi 
in the country has melted away. His support largely outside th 
country has melted away, and lie is a refugee on a small island off th 
mast of China with the remnants of his forces. 

As I said, no one says that vast armies moved out of the 1 rills an 
defeated him. To attribute this to the inadequacy of American ai 
is only to point out the depth, and power of the forces which wei 
miscalculated or ignored. What has happened in my judgment. : 
that the almost inexhaustible patience of the Chinese people in the 
misery ended. They did not bother to overthrow this governmen 
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bence ever experienced by any military command was tins total lac 
of support both in the armies and in the country, and so the who! 
matter just simply disintegrated. 

The Communists did not create this. The Communists did no 
create this condition. They did not create this revolutionary spirit 
They did not create a great force which moved out from under Chian 
Kai-shek. But they were shrewd and cunning to mount it, to rid 
this thing into victory and into power. 

That, I suggest to you, is an explanation which has certain root 
in realism and which does not require all this examination of in tricat 
and perhaps irrelevant details. So much for the attitudes of th 
peoples of Asia. 

U.S. Attitude Toward Asia 

Let’s consider for a moment another important factor in thi 
relationship. That is the attitude of our own people to Asia. Wha 
is that fundamental attitude out of which our policy has grown 
What is the history of it? Because history is very important, an 
history furnishes the belief on the one side in the reality and trut 
of the attitude. 

What has our attitude been toward the peoples of Asia? It ha 
been, I submit to you, that we are interested — that Americans a 
individuals are interested in the peoples of Asia. Wc are not intcreste- 
in them as pawns or as subjects for exploitation but just as people 

For 100 years some Americans have gone to Asia to bring in wha 
they thought was the most valuable thing they had, — their faith 
They wanted to tell them what they thought about the nature an 
relationship of man to God. Others went to them to bring to (her 
what they knew of learning. Others went to them to bring then 
healing for their bodies. Others and perhaps fewer went to them t 
learn the depth and beauty of their own cultures, and some went t 
them to trade and they traded with. them. But this trade was a ver 
small part of American interest in the Far East, and it was a ver 
small part of American interest in trade. It was a valid interest; i 
was a good interest. There was nothing wrong about it, but out o 
the total sum of the interests of the American people in Asia, it was , 
comparatively small part. 

Through all this period of time also, we had, and still have, grea 
interests in Asia. But let me point out to you one very importan 
factor about our interests in Asia. That is that our interests hav 
been parallel to the interests of the people of Asia. For 50 years 
it has been the fundamental belief of the American people — and X ai: 
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)f the announcement of the open door polity 1 through the 9-powc 
treaty 2 to the very latest resolution of the General Assembly of th 
United Nations, 3 wc have stated that principle and we believe it 
And similarly in all the rest of Asia — in the Philippines, in Indio 
n Pakistan and Indonesia, and in Korea — for years and years an< 
years, the interests of Americans throughout this country have beei 
.n favor of their independence. This is where their independence 
societies, and their patriotic groups have come for funds and sympathy 
riie whole policy of our government insofar as we have responsibility 
n the Philippines was to bring about the accomplishment of tin 
independence and our sympathy and help. The very real help wind 
ve have given other nations in Asia has been in that direction, and i 
s still in that direction. 

Fhe Factor of Communism 

Now, I stress this, which you may think is a platitude, because o 
i very important fact: I hear almost every day someone say that th 
real interest of the United States is to stop the spread of communism 
Nothing seems to me to put the cart before the horse more completely 
ikan that. Of course we are interested in stopping the spread o 
communism. But we are interested for a far deeper reason thai 
my conflict between the Soviet Union and the United States. W< 
ire interested in stopping the spread of communism because com 
nunism is a doctrine that we don’t happen to like. Communism i 
:he most subtle instrument of Soviet foreign policy that has ever beei 
ievised, and it is really the spearhead of Russian imperialism whicl 
vould, if it could, take from these people what they have won, wha 
ve want them to keep and develop, which is their own nationa 
ndependence, their own individual independence, their own develop 
nent of their own resources for their own good and not as mer 
yributary states to this great Soviet Union. 

Now, it is fortunate that this point that I made does not represen 
my real conflict. It is an important point because people will d< 
nore damage and create more misrepresentation in the Far East by 
saying our interest is merely to stop the spread of communism thai 
my other way. Our real interest is in those people as people. It i 
Decause communism is hostile to that interest that we want to stop it 
But it happens that the best way of doing both things is to do jus 
exactly what the peoples of Asia want to do and what we want t< 
iclp them to do, which is to develop a soundness of administrate] 
)f these new governments and to develop their resources and thei 
yechnical skills so that they are not subject to penetration eitke 
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bout the best way that anyone knows of stopping this spread < 
ominunism. 

It is important to take this attitude not as a mere negative reactic 
o communism but as the most positive affirmation of the moi 
ffhmative truth that we hold, which is in the dignity and right < 
very nation, of every people, and of every individual' to develop i 
heir own way, making their own mistakes, reaching their ow 
riumphs but acting under their own responsibility. That is win 
ire are pressing for in the Far East, and that is what we must affiri 
nd not get mixed up with purely negative and inconsequent^ 
tatements. 

Soviet Attitude 

Now, let me come to another underlying and important factor wliic 
letermines our relations and, in turn, our policy with the peoples < 
Lsia. That is the attitude of the Soviet Union toward Asia, an 
particularly towards those parts of Asia which are contiguous to tl: 
ioviet Union, and with great particularity this afternoon, to nort 
China. 

The attitude and interest of the Russians in north China, and i 
hese other areas as well, long antedates communism. This is nc 
omething that has come out of communism at all. It long antedate 
b. But the Communist regime has added new methods, new skill 
nd new concepts to the thrust of Russian imperialism. This [Thes 
Communistic concepts] and techniques have armed Russian impe 
alism with a new and most insidious weapon of penetration. Anne 
dth these new powers, what is happening in China is that the Sovii 
Jnion is detaching the northern provinces [areas] of China froi 
China and is attaching them to the Soviet Union. This process 
complete in Outer Mongolia. It is nearly complete in Manchurii 
md I am sure that in inner Mongolia and in Sinkiang there arc vei 
Lappy reports coming from Soviet agents to Moscow. This is win 
s going on. It is the detachment of these wholo areas, vast areas- 
)opulated by Chinese — the detachment of these areas from Chit 
md their attachment to the Soviet Union. 

I wish to state this and perhaps sin against my doctrine of noi 
logmatism, but I should like to suggest at any rate that this fact tin 
he Soviet Union is taking the four* northern provinces of China 
.he single most significant, most important fact, in the relation < 
my foreign power with Asia . 1 

Cwo Rules of U.S. Policy 
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)f propaganda will not be able to obscure it. The only thing that caj 
>bscure it is the folly of ill-conceived adventures on our part whic] 
easily could do so, and I urge all who are thinking about these foolis) 
idventures to remember that we must not seize the unenviabl 
)osition which the Russians have carved out for themselves. W, 
nust not undertake to deflect from the Russians to ourselves th 
•ighteous anger, and the wrath, and the hatred of the Chinese peopl 
vhich must develop. It would be folly to deflect it to ourselves 
We must take the position we have always taken — that anyone wh< 
violates the integrity of China is the enemy of China and is actinj 
iontrary to our own interest. That, I suggest to you this afternoon 
s the first and the greatest rule in regard to the formulation o 
American policy toward Asia. 

I suggest that the second rule is very like the first. That is 
seep our own purposes perfectly straight, perfectly pure, and perfect!; 
iboveboard and do not get them mixed-up with legal quibbles or th 
attempt to do one thing and really achieve another. 

The consequences of this Russian attitude and this Russian actio] 
n China are perfectly enormous. They are saddling all those u 
Dhina who are proclaiming their loyalty to Moscow, and who ar 
blowing themselves to be used as puppets of Moscow, with the mos 
iwful responsibility which they must pay for. Furthermore, thes 
actions of the Russians are making plainer than any speech, or an; 
itterance, or any legislation can make throughout all of Asia, wha 
he true purposes of the Soviet Union are and what the true functio] 
>f communism as an agent of Russian imperialism is. These 
suggest to you are the fundamental factors, fundamental realities o 
ittitude out of which our relations and policies must grow. 

Military Security in the Pacific 

Now, let's in the light of that consider some of these policies. Firs 
)f all, let’s deal with the question of military security. I deal wit] 
t first because it is important and because, having stated our polic; 
n that regard, we must clearly understand that the military menac 
.s not the most immediate. 

TVhat is the situation in regard to the military security of the Pacifi 
area, and what is our policy in regard to it? 

In the first place, the defeat and the disarmament of Japan ha 
placed upon the United States the necessity of assuming the militar; 
lefense of Japan so long as that is required, both in the interest o 
>ur security and in the interests of the security of the entire Pacifi 
area and, in all honor, in the interest of Japanese security. "We hav 
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.e Ryukyu Islands, and those we will continue to hold. In tt 
terest of the population of the Ryukyu Islands, we will at an appn 
iate time offer to hold these islands under trusteeship of the Unite 
ations. Rut they are essential parts of the defensive perimeter < 
te Pacific, and they must and will be held. 

The defensive perimeter runs from the Rvukvus to the Philippii 
lands. Our relations, our defensive relations' with the Philipnim 
‘e contained in agreements between us . 1 Those agreements a] 
ung loyally carried out and will be loyally carried out. Bot 
copies have learned by bitter experience the vital connections betwee 
ir mutual defense requirements. TVe are in no doubt about tha 
id it is hardly necessary for me to say an attack on the Philippin 
mid not and would not be tolerated *by the United States. But 
asten to add that no one perceives the imminence of any sue 
btack. 

So far as the military security of other areas in the Pacific is co: 
mned, it must be clear that no person can guarantee these areas again 
dlitary attack. But it must also be clear that such a guarantee 
ardly sensible or necessary within the realm of practical relationshi 
Should such an attack occur — one hesitates to say where such i 
rmed attack could come from — the initial reliance must be on t! 
eople attacked to resist it and then upon the commitments of t! 
n tire civilized world under the Charter of the United Nations will 
o far lias not proved a weak reed to lean on by any people who a 
etermined to protect their independence against outside aggressio 
>ut it is a mistake, I think, in considering Pacific and Far Easte 
roblems to become obsessed with, military considerations. Importa 
s they are, there are other problems that press, and these otli 
►roblems are not capable of solution through military means. The 
ther problems arise out of the susceptibility of many areas, and mai 
ountries in. the Pacific area, to subversion and penetration. Th 
:annot be stopped by military means. 

Susceptibility to Penetration 

The susceptibility to penetration arises because in many areas the 
ire new governments which have little experience in govermnem 
administration and have not become firmly established or perlia 
irmlv accepted in their countries. They grow, in part, from ve 
serious economic problems, some of them growing out directly fr( 
he last war, others growing indirectly out of the last war because 
he disruptions of trade with other parts of the world, with the disrc 
ion of arrangements which furnished credit and management 
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serncd. In part tins susceptibility to penetration comes from tli 
?reat social upheaval about wliich I have been speaking, an upheava 
vhich. was carried on and confused a great deal by the Japanese occu 
>ation and by the propaganda which has gone on from Soviet source 
;ince the war. 

Here, then, are the problems in these other areas which requir 
jome policy on our part, and I should like to point out two facts t 
row and then discuss in more detail some of these areas. 

The first fact is the great difference between our responsibility anc 
mr opportunities in the northern part of the Pacific area and in tk 
iouthern part of the Pacific area. In the north, we have direct respon 
ability in Japan and we have direct opportunity to act. The sam 
King to a lesser degree is true in Korea. There we had direct respon 
ability, and there we did act, and there we have a greater opportunity 
;o be effective than we have in the more southerly part. 

In the southerly part of the area, we are one of many nations wh< 
;an do no more than help. The direct responsibility lies with th 
moples concerned. They are proud of their new national respon 
ability. You can not sit around in Washington, or London, or Paris 
>r The Hague, and determine what the policies are going to be h 
hose areas. You can be willing to help, and you can help only wliei 
he conditions are right for help to be effective. 


Limitations of U.S. Assistance 

That leads me to the other thing that I wanted to point out, am 
hat is the limitation of effective American assistance. American as 
dstancc can be effective when it is the missing component in a situa 
ion which might otherwise be solved. The United States canno 
urnish all these components to solve the question. It can not furnisl 
letermina tion, it can not furnish the will, and it can not furnish th 
oyality of a people to its government. But if the will and if the deter 
nination exists and if the people arc behind their government, then 
xnd not always then, is there a very good chance. In that situation 
American help can be effective and it can lead to an accomplishmen 
which could not otherwise be achieved. 

Japan . — Now, with, that statement, let’s deal very briefly — becaus 
the time is going on and I am almost equaling my performance in th 
Senate and'HousC' — let’s deal very briefly with some of the problems 
Let’s take th.c situation in Japan for a moment. There are three grea 
factors to be faced. The security matter I have dealt with. Asid 
from that, there are the economic questions and the political questions 
In the political field, General MacArthur has been very successfi 
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produced difficulties. The willingness of other countries to receiv 
Japanese goods has very much contracted since the war. 

Difficulties of currency have added to those problems. But thos< 
natters have got to be faced and have got to be solved. Whethe] 
they are solved under a treaty or if the procedural difficulties of tha 
are too great under some other mechanism, they must be solve< 
along lines which permit the Japanese greater freedom — complete 
freedom if possible — to buy what they need in the world and t< 
sell what they have to offer on the mainland of Asia, in southeas 
Asia, and in other parts of the world. That is the nature of th 
problem and it is a very tough one. It is one on which the occupatio] 
authorities, the Japanese government, ourselves, and others ar 
working. There can be no magic solution to it. 

Korea . — In Korea, we have taken great steps which have ende< 
our military occupation, and in cooperation with the United Nations 
have established an independent and sovereign country recognize( 
by nearly all the rest of the world . 1 We have given that nation grea 
help in getting itself established. We are asking the Congress t 
continue that help until it is firmly established, and that legislation i 
now pending before the Congress . 2 The idea that we should sera] 
all of that, that we should stop half way through the achievemen 
of the establishment of this country, seems to me to be the mos 
utter defeatism and utter madness in our interests in Asia. Bu 
there our responsibilities are more direct and our opportunities nior 
clear. When you move to the south, you find that our opportunity i 
much slighter and that our responsibilities, except in the Philippine 
and there indirectly, are very small. Those problems are ver; 
confusing. 

Philippines . — In the Philippines, we acted with vigor and speed t 
set up an independent sovereign nation which we have done. 3 . W 
have given the Philippines a billion dollars of direct economic ai 
since the war. We have spent another billion dollars in such matter 
as veterans 7 benefits and other payments in the Philippines. Muc 
of that money has not been used as wisely as we wish it had been usee 
but here again, we come up against the matter of responsibility 
It is the Philippine Government which is responsible. It is th 
Philippine Government which must make its own mistakes. Wha 
we can do is advise and urge, and if help continues to be misused, t 
stop giving the help. We cannot direct, we should not direct, w 
have not the slightest desire to direct. I believe that there are ii 
dications that the Philippines may be facing serious economic diff 
culties. With energetic, determined action, they can perhaps l 
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I can not say, but it does not rest within the power of the America: 
Government to determine that. We are always ready to help am 
to advise. ^ That is all we can and all we should do. 

Asia.— Elsewhere in southeast Asia, the limits of what we can d« 
are to help where wo are wanted. We are organizing the machiner 
through which we can make effective help possible. The wester] 
powers are all interested. We all know the techniques. We hav 
all had experiences which can be useful to those governments whic] 
are newly starting out if they want it. It cannot be useful if the; 
don’t want it. We know techniques of administration. We kno\> 
techniques, of organizing school districts, and road districts, an< 
taxation districts. We know agricultural and industrial techniques 
all of which can be helpful, and those we are preparing to mak 
available if they are wanted, where they are wanted, and unde 
circumstances where they have a fighting chance to be successful 
We will not do these things for the mere purpose of being active 
They will not be done for the mere purpose of running around am 
doing good, but for the purpose of moving in where we are wantec 
to a situation where we have the missing component which, if put int< 
the rest. of the picture, will spell success. 

The situation in the different countries of southeast Asia is difficult 
It is highly confused in .Burma where five different factions hav< 
utterly disrupted the immediate government of the country. Progresi 
is being made in Indochina where the French, although moving 
slowly, are moving. There are noticeable signs of progress in trans 
fearing responsibility to a local administration and getting the adher 
ence of the population to this local administration. We hope tha 
the situation will be such that the French can make further progresi 
and make it quickly, but I know full well the difficulties which ar< 
faced by the Foreign Minister of France and my admiration anc 
respect for him arc so great that I would not want one word I say t< 
add a feather to the burden that he carries. 

In Malaya, the British have and are discharging their responsibility 
harmoniously with the people of Malaya and are making progress.. 

Indonesia . — In Indonesia, a great success has been achieved withii 
the last few weeks and over a period of months. The round tabb 
conferences at The Hague in which great statesmanship and. restrain: 
were displayed, both on the Dutch and the Indonesian side, hav< 
resulted in this new government being formed . 1 Eolations of thii 
government with the Dutch will be very good, and the Dutch cai 
furnish them great help and advice, and we will be willing to stand by 
bo give whatever help we can rightly and profitably give. Tha 
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Kashmir, and to the utter difficulties — economic difficulties growin. 
ait of the differences in devaluation, settlement of monetary plan 
»ack and forth, et cetera. We know that they have assured on 
mother, and they have assured the world, that as stubborn as thes 
[ifficulties may be and difficult as they may be of solution, they ar 
tot going to resort to war to solve them. We are glad to hear thos 
.ssurances and the whole world is glad to hear it, but we know als- 
hat the problems axe in such a situation and in such an area that the; 
u*e most inflammable, and we believe that in addition to these mos 
lesirable assurances there should be some accommodation of wills t 
)ring about a result as soon as possible. 

In India and in Pakistan we are willing to be of such help as we ca. 
>e. Again, the responsibility is not ours. Again we can only b 
lelpful friends. Again the responsibility lies with people who hav 
von their freedom and who are very proud of it. 

Fhe New Day for Asia 

So after this survey, what we conclude, I believe, is that there i 
i new day which has dawned in Asia. It is a day in which the Asia: 
peoples are on their own, and know it, and intend to continue on thei 
3wn. It is a day in which the old relationships between east and wes 
ire gone, relationships which at their worst were exploitation, an 
which at their best were paternalism. That relationship is over, an 
the relationship of east and west must now be in the Far East one c 
mutual respect and mutual helpfulness. We are their friends 
Others are their friends. We and those others are willing to help, bu 
we can help only where we are wanted and only where the condition 
of help are really sensible and possible. So what we can see is tha 
this new day in Asia, this new day which is dawning, may go on to 
glorious noon or it may darken and it may drizzle out. But tha 
decision lies within the countries of Asia and within the power c 
the Asian people. It is not a decision wffiich a friend or even a 
enemy from the outside can decide for them. 


2. REVIEW OF THE POSITION AS OF 1955: Address by tb 
Secretary of State, February 16, 1955 (Excerpts) 1 


Far East Security Treaties 
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hues, Australia and New Zealand . 1 Also we have joined the eight 
lower Manila Pact for the security of Southeast Asia . 2 

The total of these treaties is a mutual security system which, start 
ng from the Aleutian Islands in the North, runs in a great arc to tin 
$ou th Pacific. This constitutes a defensive bulwark for freedom ii 
hat part of the world. 

What has thus been done by many nations is important. Alsc 
mportant is the manner in which the United States has played iti 
oart, particularly during recent days. 

When the Congress convened last January, it was organized by tin 
Democratic Party. So when the Manila Pact and the China treat] 
were submitted, they were submitted by a Republican President to t 
Democrat-controlled body. The same was true of President Eisen 
rower’s request for Congressional authority to use the armed force! 
yf the United States in the Formosa area .’ 1 

Nevertheless, the two treaties were ratified and the Congressiona 
authority was granted. This was done promptly and with virtua 
unanimity . 4 

These events demonstrate a national unity and capacity of actioi 
which is needed in the world today. Too often representative pro cess ei 
lead to such partisanship and such consequent delays that hostih 
forces are encouraged to believe that democracies are inherent!] 
ineffective. The Government of the United States has shown tin 
contrary. Partisanship was wholly subordinated to the national good 
so that action of great importance could be taken with deliberation 
but with decisiveness. 

For this the nation can be grateful to the leadership and to the gen 
eral membership of both parties in the Congress. I know that the] 
would expect me to pay special tribute to Walter F. George, who, a; 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, carried tb 
heaviest aggregate burden of responsibility in relation to the three act: 
to which I refer. 

We can all take pride, as Americans, in this demonstration of na 
tional unity and capacity. Because of it, free men throughout tb 
world can face the future with better hope and new confidence. 


Mutual Defense Treaty With China 

Let me turn now to deal with some of the substantive problem 
which arise out of the two Far Eastern treaties to which I have re 
f erred — the China treaty and the Manila Pact. 
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in 1895. 1 They continued as such for half a century, until they wer 
relinquished by Japan as a result of her defeat in war 2 — a defeat prin 
cipally wrought by the efforts and sacrifices of the United States. 

These islands form an important part of the Western Pacific defens 
system which I have described. The people of the islands eagerh 
seek our help. 

Thus Formosa and the Pescadores have been properly a matter o 
concern to the United States. 

In 1945 our long-time ally, the Republic of China, was entrust e< 
with authority over these islands. 3 In 1950, when the aggressioj 
against Korea occurred, President Truman ordered our Pacific fleet t< 
defend Formosa against possible Chinese Communist attack. 4 Now 
that determination has been converted into our Mutual Defens 
Treaty with the Republic of China. 

It is important to note that the treaty, except as it relates to Unite< 
States territories, covers only the islands of Formosa and the Pesca 
clores, and an armed attack directed against those islands. The Con 
gressional authority is to secure and protect Formosa and the Pesca 
dores against armed attack, and to make secure and to protect “relatec 
positions and territories” as the President judges “this would be re 
quired or appropriate in assuring the defense of Formosa and tin 
Pescadores.” 

The President did not use our armed forces to help the Chinese Na 
tionalists to hold the Tachen Islands and Yushan and Pishan, 6 lyinj 
some 200 miles north of Formosa. These islands were virtually un 
related to the defense of Formosa and the Pescadores. We helped tin 
Chinese Nationalists to evacuate these islands and regroup thei: 
forces, so as to avoid a bloody and wasteful battle which would hav< 
inflamed public emotions. Thus, Nationalist China and the Unitec 
States have made an important contribution to the cause of peace. 

It has been suggested that Nationalist China should go further an< 
surrender to the Chinese Communists the coastal positions which tin 
Communists need to stage their announced attack on Formosa. It i 
doubtful that this would serve either the cause of peace or the caus< 
of freedom. 

The Chinese Communists have been the initiators of violence in tlii 
area. They have already formally declared their intention to tab 
Formosa by force. If the Chinese Nationalists now oblige by making 
it easier for the Chinese Communists to conquer Formosa, will they b< 
less apt to do so? I doubt it. 

The United States has no commitment and no purpose to defend th 
coastal nositions as such . The basic nurnose is to assure that Formosi 
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Communists. However, Foreign Minister Chou says they will us< 
all their force to take Formosa and they treat the coastal island] 
as means to that end. When the Nationalists voluntarily evacuatec 
the Tachen islands, the Chinese Communists’ comment was: “Th< 
liberation of these islands has created favorable conditions for ou: 
People’s Liberation Army in the liberation of Formosa.” 

Thus the Chinese Communists have linked the coastal positions t( 
the defense of Formosa. That is the fact which, as President Eisen- 
hower said in his message to Congress about Formosa, “compels 
us to take into account closely related localities.” Accordingly, w< 
shall be alert to subsequent Chinese Communist actions, rejecting 
for ourselves any initiative of warlike deeds. 

It is hardly to be expected that the Chinese Communists will re 
nounce their ambitions. However, might they not renounce theii 
efforts to realize their goals by force? 

Such renunciation of force is one of the basic principles of the Unitec 
Nations, and the United States had hoped, and still hopes, that th< 
United Nations may be able to effect a cessation of the presem 
hostilities. President Eisenhower, in his message to Congress dealing 
with this matter, made clear that the United States would welcomu 
action by the United Nations which might bring an end to the activt 
hostilities in the area. 1 The Government of New Zealand has brough 
this situation before the Security Council, 2 and the United States 
in the interest of peace, went to the length of voting to invite th< 
Chinese Communists to come to the Security Council to discus! 
the matter. 3 

In 1950, the Chinese Communists had accepted a Security Counci 
invitation in relation to Korea. 4 However, this time the Chines< 
Communists contemptuously rejected the invitation. 5 

We sincerely hope that this decision of the Chinese Communists h 
not irrevocable and that they will abide by the principles of th< 
United Nations rather than challenge by force the defensive obligation 
of this country. In any event, we believe that their attitude towarc 
the United Nations Security Council has not ended the responsibility 
of that body which, by the Charter, has the “primary responsibility 
for the maintenance of international peace and security.” 

It should not, moreover, be carelessly assumed that peace anc 
security will be promoted merely by the non-Communist nations in 
definitely granting one-sided concessions to the Communist nations 

1 President Eisenhower's message to Congress of Jan. 24, 1955; infra , pp 
2483-2486. 

2 See letter of Jan. 28, 1955, from the Representative of New Zealand to th< 
President of the Security Council: Deoartment of State Bulletin , Feb. 14, 1955 
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A great danger in Asia is the fear of many non-Communist people 
hat the United States has no real intention of standing firmly bohin< 
hem. Already that fear has mounted to the danger point. W 
accepted in Korea an armistice which the Chinese Communists boistei 
uisly misrepresent as a “victory” for them. We acquiesced in a 
hdochina armistice 1 which reflected the defeat of the French Unio: 
orces at Dien Bien Phu. We aided the Tacheri evacuation. Th 
easons were compelling; nevertheless the result added a few squar 
niles to the Communist domain. 

If the non-Communist Asians ever come to feel that their Wester 
Allies are disposed to retreat whenever communism threatens th 
mace, then the entire area could quickly become indefensible. 

As the situation now exists, neither the cause of freedom, nor Unite 
States security, nor world peace and security would be promoted b; 
mdermining the faith of the free Asian peoples in our strength, an 
n our willingness to use that strength to restrain those who violent! 
nenace liberty. The American people have, through the Congress 
nade their own resolution clear. That is a verdict which the Govern 
nent accepts as sound and which it will soberly execute. 

Security of Southeast Asia 

Let me turn now to Southeast Asia. In a few hours I shall be goin 
jo Bangkok to attend the first meeting of the Council created unde 
Jh.e Manila Pact for the security of Southeast Asia ,. 2 

We shall at Bangkok deal with the problem of organizing the Treat 
Douncil. Also we shall begin to deal with the three substantive pro! 
.ems assigned to the Council, namely, military security, securit 
igainst subversion directed from without, and economic welfare, 
cannot anticipate what the decisions will be, but I am confident tlui 
our gathering will show the advantages of cooperation between th 
East and the West. ^ 

Some Asians retain a fear, derived from past colonial relationship! 
that close ties with the Western powers will lead to their being dom 
nated by the Western powers. It is essentia-l that that fear should b 
dispelled. 

An important step in that direction was taken at Manila when, at tb 
inspiration of President Magsaysay, the eight powers there signed th 
Pacific Charter . 3 Thereby we dedicated ourselves to promoting sel: 
government and to securing independence for all countries who? 
peoples desire it and are able to undertake its responsibilities. Als< 
we agreed to cooperate in the economic, social, and cultural fields i 
order to promote higher living standards, economic progress, and socif 
well-being*. 
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ivays to diminish the risk of armed attack against the treaty area an 
he danger of subversion from without. Also wo shall begin to stud, 
economic problems. These are not capable of any dramatic an 
spectacular solution, but they do respond to steady, painstaking, an 
sympathetic efforts. 

The first task is to deal with fundamentals. That we are alrcad. 
loing, particularly in the basic realm of education. United State 
universities and colleges are cooperating with Asian institutions i: 
Fhailand, the Philippines, and Pakistan. Many United States tccimi 
nans are serving in Asia in economic, educational, and health, tasks 
md the number is being increased. Our cooperation is abroad; 
beginning to show results in better food and better health, and wo ar 
together taking the first steps to expand trade, to increase privat 
nvestment, and to raise standards of living. 

In such ways, we can justify man's faith in freedom. 

There should indeed be no cleavage between the Western and Asia: 
aations. Our concept of the nature of man had its beginning in Ash 
vhere East and West met. We believe that all men are the croatio 
md concern of a universal God and that He has endowed every perso - 
vith a right to develop in accordance with the dictates of his indi 
ffdual reason and conscience. 

That religious faith, politically translated into the Magna Charts) 
he .French Declaration of the Eights of Man, and our own Doclara 
Lion of Independence, was, as Lincoln said of our Declaration, nothin: 
exclusive but designed to provide “liberty, not alone to the people o 
this country, but hope for the world for all future time .” 1 

We also realize that, if human liberty is to be a reality, there mus 

00 an economic as well as a political foundation. The impoverishes 
md the destitute cannot be truly free. So we recognize that economi 
values are essential to give reality to the moral and political value 
that we cherish. 

Such a philosophy is indeed very different from that of Soviet com 
nunisni. 

Soviet communism denies the principle of human equality am 
nstead substitutes the principle, of class rule. 

It denies that men are capable of self-government and substitute 
he principle of dictatorship, the so-called dictatorship of th 
proletariat. 

It denies nationalism, except as it can be used as a slogan to driv 

1 wedge between East and West and prepare the way for an absorp 
don of the peoples by international communism. 

It preaches a new doctrine of segregation. The peoples of Asia, i 
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Till be unable to resist the iron embrace of international eomnnmisi 
At the Berlin Conference last year, Mr. Molotov denounce'* l NAT 
,nd proposed a European security system which would exclude tl 
Jnited States. 1 Now, the Soviet and Chinese Communists clenoun 
he Manila Pact, because it may bring to Southeast Asia the strengl 
teeded to resist Communist aggression. 

The Bangkok Conference will enable the free nations of t he We 
md of the East to begin a vital demonstration. They can show tha 
hrough association as sovereign equals, they can each help the ot.h 
o independence, security, and well-being. 

That result accords with the high ideals with which our na tion w 
ounded. It is in keeping with what our people have sought thro ugi 
>ut their history. So our delegation goes to Bangkok with eon 
Lence, because we know that our mission is sustained by nation 
aith and national purpose. 


?. THE PACIFIC AND SOUTHEAST ASIA 
The ANZUS Pact 


[For the text of the Security Treaty of Sept. 1, 1951 , between the Uniti 
States, Australia , and New Zealand ( the ANZUS Treaty), see supr 
pp . 878-880.] 

\. ESTABLISHING THE MACHINERY OF THE ANZUS COUNCI] 
Communique of the First Meeting of the ANZUS Council, Kaneoh 
Hawaii, August 7, 1952 2 

The Anzus Council established by the security treaty hetwee 
Australia, New Zealand and the United States 3 concluded its fir 
fleeting at Kaneohe today. * The Right Honorable Richard G . Case; 
Minister for External Affairs, represented Australia; The Honorab 
[\ Clifton Webb, Minister for External Affairs, represented No 
Zealand; and The Honorable Dean Acheson, Secretary of Sfcat 
©presented the United States of America. 

Advisers of the Australian Minister for External Affairs include* 
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The Advisers of the New Zealand Minister for External Affaii 
included: The Honorable Leslie K. Munro, Ambassador to th 
United States; Mr. Foss Shanahan, Deputy Secretary, Departmen 
of External Affairs; and Major General W. G. Gentry, Chief of Gencn 
Staff. 

The Advisers of the United States Secretary of State included 
The Honorable Philip C. Jessup, Ambassador at Large; The Honorabl 
George W. Perkins, Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs 
The Honorable John M. Allison, Assistant Secretary of State for Fa 
Eastern Affairs; and Admiral Arthur W. Radford,, Commander i: 
Chief, Pacific and U. S. Pacific Fleet. 

At the end of the meeting the three Foreign Ministers issued th 
following announcement: 

[The] Anzus treaty recognizes that an armed attack in the Pacifi 
area on any of the parties would be dangerous to the peace and securit; 
of all signatories and declares that each would act to meet the commo: 
danger in accordance with constitutional processes. The treaty als 
establishes the Council as the means for a closer consultative relation 
ship among the three governments. We believe that the Council wi" 
afford each of us the opportunity to achieve more effective coopcratio: 
as members of the free world. We take this occasion to reaffirm th 
principles of the treaty. 

At this first meeting we have established the necessary organizatio: 
to implement the treaty. In following the provisions of the treat; 
which states that the Council is to consist of the three foreign minister 
or their deputies we have agreed that the Council of Ministers shouL 
meet annually, one year in the United States and the alternate yea 
in Australia or New Zealand. The Council also agreed that specie 
meetings normally attended by the Deputies will be held in Wash 
ington to provide for continuing consultation and to provide a focu 
where existing channels and agencies may be utilized in the imple 
mentation of the treaty. 

The deputy members of the Council will be: For Australia, Th 
Honorable Sir Percy C. Spender, Ambassador to the United States 
for New Zealand, The Honorable Leslie K. Munro, Ambassador t< 
the United States; and for the United States, The Honorable Davi< 
K. Bruce, Under Secretary of State. 

To ensure that effective measures are taken to implement Article II! 
:>f the treaty the Council will have the advice of appropriate militar 
officers of the three governments. Admiral Arthur W. Radford, USlJ 
aas been designated as the United States military representative ac 
credited to the Council. The Australian and New Zealand militar 
representatives will soon be designated. An early meeting of thes< 
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his article and reaffirmed on behalf of the three governments the ne 
3 r collective defense in the Pacific area. The Council examined t 
ossibility of providing arrangements for the association oi other go 
rnments in its work. Recognizing that the Council is just boginnii 

0 evolve its own tripartite organization and program it {‘-juik* to t 
onclusion that it would be premature at this early stage'! in its ov 
.evelopment to attempt to establish relationship's with other stat 
r regional organizations. The Council agreed, however, that in t, 
cieantime the members of the Council would continue to keep in do 
ouch through existing channels with other states concerned to pi 
erve peace in the Pacific area. 

We reaffirm that our governments are dedicated to the strongtlienii 
nd furtherance of friendly and peaceful relationships among natio 
a the Pacific area. In so doing we emphasize that the purpose 
he Anzus treaty is solely the defense of its members against aggri 
ion. As is clear from the treaty itself this is fully consistent with tl 
principles of the United Nations Charter and with the obligations 
he members under the charter. The Anzus Council is dedicated 
elp support and implement the principles and responsibilities of tl 
Jnited Nations. The principle of collective security is the comnu 
bjective of both and the security system of the United Nations whi< 
Je are seeking to build will be made stronger by the steps which \ 
ave taken here. Furthermore, in our discussion of how best to eo 
ribute by constructive measures to the security of the Pacific an 
re have taken into account the membership of Australia and Ne 
Zealand in the British Commonwealth and United States participatk 
a the North Atlantic Treaty organization and its association by (.real 
dth the other American republics and with Japan and tl 
ffiilippines. 

We have taken the opportunity to review situations of mutual coj 
ern. We exchanged views on the operations of the United Natioi 

1 Korea and the problem of assisting the free nations of Asia to rcsi: 
Communist imperialism. 

We emphasize, however, that we neither reached any decisions n< 
ndertook any commitments regarding matters of direct concern 1 
ur friends in the Pacific area or elsewhere. 


. THE ANNUAL REVIEW: Communique of the Second Mectin 
of the ANZUS Council, Washington, September 10, 1953 1 

The Anztjs Council, established by the Security Treaty be twee 
.ustralia, New Zealand, and the United States, concluded its 2-da 
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In addition to the Ministers the delegations included, for Australia 
His Excellency the Honorable Sir Percy C. Spender, Ambassador t< 
the United States, and Lt. General Sir Sydney F. Rowell, Chief of th 
General Staff; for New Zealand: His Excellency Leslie K. Munro 
Ambassador to the United States; Alisteir D. McIntosh, Secretary o 
External Affairs ; and Maj. Gen. W. G. Gentry, Chief of the Genera 
Staff; and for the United States: The Honorable Livingston T. Mer 
chant, Assistant Secretary for European Affairs; the Honorable Waite 
S. Robertson, Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs; the Honor 
able Carl Vv. McCardle, Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs; an< 
Admiral Felix Stump, Commander-In-Chief, Pacific and U. S. Pacific 
Fleet. By invitation of the Council Admiral Arthur W. Radford 
Chairman of the United States Joint Chiefs of Staff and formerly 
U. S. Military Representative accredited to the Council, attended th 
meeting in a consultative capacity. 

At the conclusion of the meeting the Council issued the following 
statement: 

The Council affords the Foreign Ministers of the three Government 
the opportunity to consult together periodically in regard to the im 
plementation of the Anzus Security Treaty and to discuss variou 
matters of interest and concern to tneir countries. It is the over-al 
objective of the Anzus partners, building on the foundation of th 
Treaty, to strengthen the relationships between their Government 
at both the political and military levels and to seek the most effectiv 
means of providing for their common defense. 

At this meeting the Ministers again affirmed the defensive natur 
of the Treaty. They expressed the determination of their Govern 
meuts that Anzus shall play its full part in the maintenance of peac 
and security in the Pacific. They took, however, no decisions am 
reached no agreements directly affecting the interests of the othe 
nations of the free world, but discussed in considerable detail th 
general world situation with specific reference to areas under threa 
from Communist imperialism. 

In its deliberations the Council surveyed situations in the Pacifi 
specifically affecting the security of the three countries. It too] 
special note of those areas in which Communist aggression has le< 
to outright hostilities. In particular the Council considered th 
situation in Korea and in Indo-China. Each Minister expressed th 
view of his Government that under present circumstances no questioi 
of the recognition of Communist China or of the admission of it 
representatives to the United Nations would be entertained. 

The Council examined reports from the Military Representatives 
who were appointed at its first meeting last year to advise the Counci 
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tinuing the close cooperation established by the licpi 
during the past year. 

The Council considered its responsibilities in the light 
VIII of the Treaty, which authorizes it to establish c 
relationships with other states and regional organic 
reviewed its own position vis-a-vis other existing defen: 
ments in the Pacific and considered the place of Anzus in 
opment of a broader collective security system for the 
Council affirmed its readiness to consider any measure w 
strengthen the defense of the area. It unanimously 
however, that to attempt to enlarge its membership won 
tribute directly and materially to this end. 

The Council noted the fact that each of the. three G< 
already has other relationships and responsibilities. It 
the important interests of other countries in the Pa 
Anzus Treaty is one of a number of arrangements for the 
of security among the nations of the area. The United 
partner in a mutual security pact with the Philippine 
initialed such a pact with Korea. 1 It has a Security 1 
Japan and has defense understandings with the Nation 
ment of China in Formosa. 2 Then again, Australia and 
land as members of the British Commonwealth, have the 
with Great Britain and the other Commonwealth ru 
these arrangements and relationships constitute togetlie: 
warning to any potential aggressor and represent the grow! 
tion for lasting peace in the Pacific. 


5. COLLECTIVE DEFENSE IN SOUTHEAST ASIA: St 

Representatives of the ANZUS Governments at Thei 

Consultative Meeting, Washington, June 30, 1954 3 

Today’s Anzijs meeting was one in the continuing ser 
meetings providing close consultation among Australia, 
land, and the United States, the three signatories to 
treaty. 

The situation in Southeast Asia was discussed in the li 
rent developments, including the talks just concluded in 1 
between the United Kingdom and the United States. 

The Australian and New Zealand representatives expr 
faction with the statement by President Eisenhower and £ 
Churchill that plans for collective defense in Southeast i 
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that, if at Geneva the French Government is confronted with demand 
which prevent an acceptable agreement regarding Indochina, th 
international situation will be seriously aggravated. 

ill three representatives at the Anzus meeting agreed on the nee< 
for immediate action to bring about the early establishment of col 
lective defense in Southeast Asia — an area in which the three par 
ticipating countries are all vitally concerned. 


6. THE ANNUAL REVIEW: Communique of the Fourth Meetin 
of the ANZUS Council, Washington, September 24, 1955 1 

The Anzus Council affords the Foreign Ministers of the thre< 
Governments the opportunity of regular, periodic consultation n 
regard to international and defense matters of mutual interest ant 
concern. The over-riding objective of the Anzus partners is t< 
strengthen the relationships between their Governments and to seel 
effective means of providing for their mutual security. 

At this meeting the representatives of the three Governments wer 
glad to note that since their last meeting in 1954, 2 at which they ha< 
agreed on the need for the early establishment of collective defense ii 
Southeast Asia, the Manila Pact has been concluded. 3 They unani 
mously agreed that the Manila Pact, which is history’s first multi 
lateral collective defense organization with East Asian participation 
represents a further highly significant development toward sustaining 
and strengthening peace and security in an area of vital concern t< 
the free world. In addition to mutual membership in Anzus and th< 
Manila Pact, the Ministers noted that their countries have othe, 
relationships which contribute to the development of strength am 
stability in the area. 

The Ministers discussed at some length the developments in th< 
world situation occurring since the last meeting of the Anzus Council 
They noted with satisfaction the efforts made at the Geneva meeting 
of heads of government 4 toward reducing the causes of world tension 
They expressed the hope that these preliminary steps would be fol 
lowed by positive action. They were in firm agreement that worl< 
developments do not so far justify any relaxation of the efforts of tb 
free world to maintain a posture of defensive strength. 


1 Department of State Bulletin , Oct. 3, 1955, p. 534. 

2 See statement of June 30, 1954; supra. 

8 Treaty and protocol of Sept. 8, 1954; supra, pp. 912-916. 

4 See The Geneva Conference of Heads of Government, July 18-2S, 1055 (Depart 
ment of State publication 6046; 1955) and supra, pp. 111-114. 
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The Southeast Asia Treaty Organization ( SEATO ) 


[ For the text of the SEATO Treaty , September 8, 1954 , see supra, 

pp. 912-916.] 

L ESTABLISHING THE MACHINERY OF SEATO: Commimiqu 

of the First Meeting of the SEATO Council, Bangkok, Februar 

25, 1955 1 

The Foreign Ministers of Australia, New Zealand, Pakistan, th 
Philippines, Thailand, the United Kingdom, and the United State 
ind the Representative of France have completed the First Meetin 
rf the Council established by the Southeast Asia Collective Defens 
Treaty. 2 The Treaty entered into force on February 19, 195£ 
following the deposit of the instruments of ratification with th 
Government of the Republic of the Philippines. The Council ha 
held six sessions in Bangkok from February 23 to February 25 unde 
the Chairmanship of H. R. H. Prince Wan Waithayakon, Foreign 
Minister of the Government of Thailand. 

The Council met in circumstances which give increasing urgenc; 
:o the objectives of the Treaty. The Members of the Council declare* 
die dedication of their Governments to the purposes and principle 
^et forth in the Charter of the United Nations, and in particular, the; 
asserted their hatred of war and their determination to take all possibl 
measures to preserve and strengthen peace. They reiterated tha 
such military arrangements as they may make will be purely defensive 
in accordance with their international* obligations, and will never b 
used for purposes of aggression. 

The Council reaffirmed the aim of their Governments, as set fork 
in the Pacific Charter: 3 to uphold the principle of equal rights an* 
self-determination of peoples; to promote self-government and t 
secure the independence of all countries whose peoples desire it an* 
are able to undertake its responsibilities; to continue to cooperate i: 
the economic, social, and welfare fields in order to promote highe 
living standards, economic progress, and social well-being in thi 
region; and to prevent or counter by appropriate means any attemp 
in the Treaty area to subvert their freedom or to destroy their so\ 
ereignty or territorial integrity. 

Upholding the principle of non-interference in the internal affair 
of other states, the Council stressed the paramount need for the mair 
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sion by which freedom ancl self-government are undermined 
ten’s minds subverted. 

3 Meeting has provided the Members of the Council with an 
amity for bringing about closer ties among their own govcrn- 
in achieving their common objectives and purposes under the 
r. They believe that the Manila Treaty is already exerting a 
■q influence for the maintenance of peace in Southeast Asia and 
uthwest Pacific, and that the solidarity of the member nations, 
at the present meeting, will serve as an increasingly powerful 
3iit against aggression. The Council recognized the continuing 
rs to peace and security in the Treaty area and agreed that 
threats make it imperative that the member governments take 
;o strengthen the common defense. 

as recognized that sub v ersion and infiltration constitute a serious 
to the peace and security of the area and that this demands 
l efforts in all aspects of the national life. The Council dis- 
specific attempts by elements directed from outside to subvert 
Lstitutions ancl governments in the Treaty area. The Council 
1 these subversive activities with grave concern and was deter- 
to help the peoples of the area to resist them. There was 
lent on the need for cooperation among the member govern- 
to assist one another in combatting the subversive activities of 
ational Communism. The Council decided to arrange for con- 
g consultation and mutual assistance and to make it possible 
ch member government to draw upon the experience of the 
in dealing with this danger. In this connection the Council 
3d a valuable report on the Philippine experience in combatting 
al dissidence, and noted the statement of the United Kingdom 
it ion on the improved situation in Malaya. 

Council agreed upon the importance of implementing Article 
the Treaty which provides: 

Parties undertake to strengthen tlieir free institutions and to cooperate 
le another in the further development of economic measures, including 
al assistance, designed both to promote economic progress and social well- 
nd to further the individual and collective efforts of governments toward 
ids. 

mgements were made for economic experts designated by mem- 
►vemments to meet periodically wherever appropriate and con- 
it on matters within the scope of this Article. 

; members of the Council recognized that while certain economic 
rs such as trade, the international payments, development, bl- 
ent. and sound economic nrooress involved a, wider creopra/nhic 
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The Council noted with interest the statement by* the U 
Delegation about the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 'I 
is deeply conscious of the potential contributions of atom 
the health and standards of living of the peoples of 1 
nations and welcomed the proposed discussions relating 
cooperation and assistance in the atomic energy prograi 
toward achieving these benefits. 

Realizing the importance to the security of Southeast A 
Southwest Pacific of the States of Cambodia, Laos, and 
territory under the jurisdiction of the State of Viet Nam 
cil reaffirmed the determination of the member governmc 
port these three States in maintaining their freedom am 
ence as set forth in the Protocol to the Treaty. 1 The C 
informed of assistance which had been extended to the t 
and expressed the hope that member governments would c 
assistance. 

Having thus exchanged views, the members of the Cc 
the following arrangements to help carry out the provis 
Treaty: 

Operation of the Council 

The governments will be represented on the Council b; 
eign Ministers or their designated representatives. The ( 
meet at least once each year and more often when deemec 
It will usually meet in the Treaty area. Decisions of t 
will be taken by unanimous agreement. 

Designation of Council Representatives 

In order to assure close and continuing cooperation whci 
cil is Dot in session, the Council has agreed to designate Co 
sentatives who will have their seat in. Bangkok. The Co 
sentatives will maintain continuing consi 1 Ration on matt 
to the Treaty and will perform such special tasks as the G 
from time to time, direct. They may make agreed recoin 
to the Council or, when the Council is not in session, to t 
governments with respect to implementation of the Treaty 
the Council representatives the member governments ma\ 
ters relating to the Treaty and agree on the steps to l 
carrying out its provisions. 

The Council representatives may request the member g< 
to designate specially qualified personnel to assist them 
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the personnel of the Secretariat being made available by tli 
representatives on a contributed basis. 

The Council directed that the Council representatives begin opera 
tions as soon as possible and that one of their first tasks should be t< 
arrange meetings of specially qualified personnel designated by mem 
ber governments to assist the Council representatives in considering 
means of strengthening cooperation in combatting subversion an< 
infiltration. 

The Council also requested the Council representatives to explor 
the opportunities for increasing cultural and technical cooperation 
among the member governments and to submit recommendations t< 
the next meeting of the Council. 

Military Advisers to the Council 

Each of the governments agreed to designate a Military Adviser t< 
its member of the Council. 

The Military Advisers will make recommendations to the Counci 
on military cooperation under the Treaty. 

They will meet periodically as required, will formulate their owi 
rules of procedure and any necessary organizational arrangements 

The Military Advisers at this Council meeting met on February 
24 and 25. They exchanged views concerning the military aspects o 
the Defense Treaty and as a result of these discussions their staf 
planners will meet in Manila in April 1955 to initiate plans for tin 
implementation of certain military aspects of the Treaty. Shortly 
thereafter the Military Advisers will again convene in Bangkok. 

Peace and Security oj the Area 

Although they represent diverse nations and peoples, the member: 
of the Council were unanimous in the belief that this meeting ha: 
enabled them to understand and appreciate the problems facing tin 
governments of the countries covered by the Treaty in the commoi 
effort to ensure peace and security under the Treaty. The progres 
achieved at this first Council meeting provides solid hope for close; 
cooperation among the member governments for the good of tin 
region as' a whole. The members of the Council are united in thei: 
conviction that the common efforts of their governments are con 
tributing positively to the peace and security of the area, both for th< 
member governments and for other free nations in the region. Tin 
Council expressed the hope that these free nations will associate them 
selves in the near future with the work to be undertaken under th 
Treaty. 
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The Colombo Plan 


8. THE ROLE OF THE UNITED STATES IN THE 
PLAN : Address by the Assistant Secretary of State 
Affairs, 1 October 14, 1954 2 


The theme of your conference is “Strengthening K< 
Between the United States and Asia.” There is no not 
audience the importance of that objective. Indeed, 
exists largely for that purpose — to enlarge American u 
of the nature and content of our economic*, relations wifi 
strengthen the economic ties between our country and As; 

Neither do I need to tell the members of this audieno 
tant it is for our own interests and for the sake of peace 
in the world that the aspirations of the countries of Asia 
progress should be fulfilled. In those countries it is 
that the future of the democratic way of life and the den 
of government depends to a very considerable extent o 
not it will prove possible to achieve some measurable e 
gress, some visible economic development, by demoera 
All of the free countries of Asia stand challenged by th 
governments of Russia and Red China. They are coxa 
told that enormous progress has been made and is be 
those Communist countries. They are not in a positiox 
this is not so. They know, however, that if it is so th 
being accomplished at a great price in human freedom a) 
Nevertheless, whatever progress is being made in the 
is a challenge to the free countries. The peoples of tho 
tides — many of them newly independent and newly pos 
freedom to manage their own affairs — have chosen a. sysk 
ment that is democratic and free. Tho peoples in the 
however, are not academic political scientists; they are h 
fields and workers in the factories. To them the 'worth 
system is measured by what it can do — what it can pr 
way of economic well-being and increasing general wolf a, 
To us the outcome of this challenge and this effort is ol 
importance. I need not belabor with you tho reasons w 
You know them full well. 

I have been asked to talk today about, one import an 
nomic ties between the free countries of Asia and the l 
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that not enough of our people understand what the Colombo Plan is 
and what our relationship to the Plan involves. 

The Colombo Plan was conceived initially in 1950 as an organizatioi 
of Commonwealth countries to focus attention on the economic de 
velopment problems of the countries of South and Southeast Asia. 
It is designed to provide a framework within which internationa 
cooperative efforts can be made to promote sound and enduring ecu 
iiomic progress in that area. 

As I said, in its origins the Colombo Han was a Commonwealtl 
concept. It initially included on the one side the economically (le- 
vel oped countries of the Commonwealth such as Great Britain, Canada 
Australia, and New Zealand; and on the other side the newly inde- 
pendent or not yet fully independent Asian countries members of th.< 
Commonwealth such as India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaya, Britisl 
Borneo, plus Burma. 

In the interim, however, the geographic scope of the membershij 
lias been so radically enlarged that it can no longer be thought of as 
being, in any way except historically, a Commonwealth project. Noi 
only has the United States since 1951 associated itself as a full mem 
ber, but other non -Commonwealth countries of South and Southcas 
Asia have also joined, such as Cambodia, Laos, Viet-Nam, and In 
donesia. Last week at Ottawa, Japan was admitted to membership 
and Thailand and the Philippines, which had heretofore been observers 
also became full members. In all, there are now 17 member countries 
and the area stretches from Pakistan to the Philippines. In this 
area live 720 million people, about 29 percent of the world's population 

A Committee for Economic Development 

What is the Colombo Plan? The easiest and most enlightening 
answer to that question is to explain it is not a plan in the common]] 
accepted use of the word “plan,” but that it is exactly what its titl< 
says it is — the Consultative Committee for Economic Devclopmon 
in South and Southeast Asia. It is a committee of nations all o 
which are, for one reason or another, constructively interested in tlx 
economic development of the free countries of this area. It is a con 
sultative committee, not a continuing organization. There were in 
itial formative meetings of the group in 1950 and 1951 at Colombo 
at Canberra, and at London. Starting in 1952 there have been annua 
meetings to review progress in economic development and to asses: 
prospects for the future. 

In the course of the formative meetings the member countries o 
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eriod, they hoped to be able to accomplish, how they expected 
nance their programs, what policies and legislative measures tin 
xpected to have to pursue, and what goals of investment and produ 
ion they hoped to be able to reach. 

These economic development programs — each of which is an inc 
idual country development program — when taken collectively a 
mown as the Colombo Plan. 

The subsequent meetings, which took place after the formatr 
aee tings, were held in 1952 and 1953 at Karachi and New Dell 
nd this year (1954) in Ottawa. At these annual meetings the cou: 
ries of the area review the results of the year just passed. They It 
>ut on the table for frank and friendly discussion what they have a 
omplished, what they have failed to accomplish, what difficulti 
hey have encountered, what changes they have felt constrained 
nake in their development plans, and what policies they have pursue 
Similarly, they evaluate their prospects for the future; they try 
,ssess what is likely to happen in the way of changes in the terms 
rade, increases or decreases in public revenues, shortfalls or overag 
n the achievement of specific development targets. They apprai 
rfaat has been available to them heretofore and what is likely to 1 
vailable in the future in the way of external assistance. They e 
mine what has been and what is likely to be the role of private foreig 
nvestment in their economic development, what they have doi 
nd left undone to attract foreign investment and mobilize domest 
capital. 

The Colombo Plan period from 1951 to 1957 is, you will notic 
ust a little bit more than half over. After the formative meetinj 
he significance of the 6-year framework has, I think, become progre 
;ively less. The usefulness of the 6-year concept was that it help* 
md enabled the countries of the area to view their developmei 
>roblems more concretely. It forced them to examine their problem 
md their aspirations in terms of what definite, concrete things cou 
>e done within a finite and agreed period of time. This searchir 
examination by the Colombo Plan countries was very healthy, 
nade for realism and for a very valuable, if painful, translation 
general plans into precise projects. 

Annual Review of Progress 

Now, however, the benefits of this rigid time period have be( 
ealized. It is no longer necessary or even very useful to contini 
efining and modifying the 6-year targets. Indeed, at the very fir 
mnual review meeting — that held at Karachi in 1952 1 —ii w; 
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been accomplished in the preceding year and to evaluate the tasks 
and the problems for the foreseeable period lying ahead. 

It has been customary in the deliberations of the Consultative 
Committee to draw a loose line of distinction between the so-callc( 
recipient countries and the so-called contributing countries. Th< 
distinction is, however, becoming more and more a tenuous on< 
because — and this is one of the great virtues of the Plan — there has 
been engendered a process of cooperation and mutual aid among tb 
recipient countries such that almost all of them are to greater o: 
lesser extent contributing countries to one another. They borrov 
technical skills and technical assistance from each other according 
bo their respective needs and their respective capacities to assist. 

Nevertheless, certain member countries obviously are altogethe: 
dr almost altogether contributing countries. The United States ii 
me of this group. 

I have said that we are a full member of the Colombo Plan. I havi 
also said that we are a contributing-country member. Now wha 
does this mean? 

The point that must be emphasized is that the Colombo Plan ii 
simply an intergovernmental committee. We do not contribute 
my thing to any central pool. There is nothing analogous to the 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation . 1 There is n< 
process by which the contributions of the contributing countries an 
parceled out or allocated by any international organization. Ou: 
assistance to the countries of the area — like that provided by Canada 
Australia, New Zealand, and the United Kingdom — is bilaterally 
^iven and bilaterally received. Our contribution, in other words 
is the sum total we do in the various countries of the area to promote 
:he economic development of those countries. Our aid program 
ire our governmental contribution. We are not under any contrac 
:ual obligation either to provide any definite amount of assistant 
:o any one country or to all of them taken together; nor, for tha 
natter, are we under any contractual obligation to provide aid at al 
bo any particular country. In Burma, for example, our aid progran 
terminated at the request of the Burmese Government . 2 

Neither are we under any obligation to provide assistance in am 
iniform way or according to any uniform pattern. Our aid program 
n Viet-Nam, Laos, and Cambodia have been very different in thei 
nature and orientation from our programs, for example, in Indii 
md Indonesia. Nevertheless, whatever we do to help to promot 
economic development in smy of the countries of the area is accepte< 
md regarded as our contribution in relation to that particular country 
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The governments of the area naturally are in a bette 
measure what has been accomplished by public action 
what needs to be done through public development prc 
wise the aid that is given by governments and recei ved by 
is easier to measure than the less tangible benefits of p] 
investment. 

Nevertheless, this natural tendency to concentrate u 
done in what these countries call “the public sector” dc 
an}?" unhealthy bias in favor of public projects. Indeed, 
of this area are fully aware of the benefits of and their ne< 
foreign capital. They have, for example, included pr 
their calculations of sources and possibilities of extern 
an assessment of what can be borrowed on the private 
capital markets and of what steps need to be taken by 
prove their credit-worthiness. Many of the countries 
have taken specific measures to improve the climate 
investment. They have issued official declarations 
foreign enterprise either in general or at least in specific 
have publicly recognized also that government measure 
only factors governing the import of capital, and, for 
that the mere absence of discriminatory government ra< 
in all cases sufficient to overcome the shyness of foi 
Hence they recognize further that if they desire foreign 
in specific fields they will probably have to take posi 
attract it. 

Therefore, in the various annual reviews the Colomb 
tries have recognized and welcomed any evidence ths 
developed during the preceding year of willingness on 
foreign investors to undertake enterprises in the cou 
area, especially if these enterprises happen to be under 
with local capital — as was the case, for example, with 
project in Paldstan and the oil refinery investments in 
promises to be the case in the investment finance corpo 
established in India and Ceylon. 

Private Capital Mobilized 

The countries of the area have not only, therefore, r< 
need and the scope for private foreign participation in 
ment process; they have also recognized the overwhelm 
problem of mobilizing private domestic capital. In tin 
annual report, for example — that which was just prepar 
and which has not yet been published — they have noted 
ments can help to mobilize private capital bv seeking: 
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are rather a frank and friendly review of what has been done an< 
what still needs to be done. 

The prevailing tone, for example, of the annual report just draftc< 
at Ottawa is one of optimism combined with stark realism. Th 
countries, when they reviewed the pace and the content of economic 
development during the year just passed, were able to conclude tha 
significant and encouraging progress had been made in a numbc 
of important respects but that there was no room for relaxation o 
effort. They recognized that in some countries the progress realizet 
was relatively small; that throughout the region as a whole tin 
population has been growing rapidly (indeed, at an annual rate o 
slightly over 9 million) and that, therefore, food production per capita 
(despite very creditable increases in total food output) was stil 
below prewar levels; that underemployment in rural areas was wide 
spread and that unemployment in urban areas, particularly of edu 
cated persons, presented a serious social problem; that trained per 
sonnel in many fields was not yet available in sufficient numbers 
that in some of the countries of the area the process of formulating 
balanced development programs was still not far enough along 
that there was only a narrow margin of production over consuiiiptioi 
and that, therefore, the level of savings and the level of tax revenue! 
provided on the whole only a precarious base for developmen 
financing. 

This is indeed a formidable enumeration of problems to be facec 
and difficulties to be overcome. It is, of course, not the whole story 
Just as I did not want you to think that the annual meetings of tin 
Colombo Plan group of countries were limited to an uncritical eulogy 
of results achieved, neither did I want you to think that they represent 
a session of breastbeating and complaining over the hardness of fch< 
task. Indeed, at this same Ottawa meeting which produced tin 
catalogue of problems which I summarized a few minutes ago, the 
countries of the area were able also to record that their own outlay! 
on development had increased considerably over those for the pre 
ceding year. In India, for example, development expenditures b^ 
public authorities for the year 1951-52 were roughly $550 million 
For the year 1953-54, they had increased to $705 million and ar< 
expected for the year ending June 30 next to approximate $1,17( 
million if financing is available. For Pakistan the comparabh 
figures are for the fiscal year 1951-52, $125 million; for the fisca 
year 1953-54, $275 million. 

These, indeed, are very creditable, results and expectations. ] 
mention them merely lest you think that the sessions of the Colombt 
Plan meetings are devoted entirely to lamenting over the difficultiei 
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great experiment in human relations.” It is very rarely that govern 
nents are able to come together and with so much freedom an' 
aonesty and openness to say what they have done, what they hav 
[ailed to do, what they still need to do, what they intend to do, am 
what are the political and cultural limitations upon what they can dc 
If there is any conclusion to be drawn as concerns what the mem 
bers of this Far East- America Council might learn from the experi 
ence, at governmental level, in the Colombo Plan, it is, I should thinh 
that there are almost limitless possibilities of fruitful cooperatio: 
between the United States and the countries of Asia if there is evi 
denced the same frankness, the same patience, and the same under 
standing. We in government know that there are difficulties in th 
way of establishing business connections in the countries of Asia. W 
know that there are frictions, there are uncertainties, there are diffi 
culties of mutual understanding. However, from our experience a 
the governmental level we are quite certain there is a great fund c 
common interest and of common viewpoint. We conclude, therefore 
that there is much which should be done and can be done to aceom 
plish the objective stated as the theme of this conference: “Strength 
ening Economic Ties Between the United States and Asia.” 


The Afro- Asian Conference 


9. COMMUNIQUE OF THE CONFERENCE OF AFRO-ASIA1 

COUNTRIES, ISSUED AT BANDUNG, INDONESIA, APR! 

24, 1955 1 

The Asian-African Conference, convened upon the invitation of th 
Prime Ministers of Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia and Pakistar 
met in Bandung from the 18th to the 24th April, 1955. In addition t 
the sponsoring countries the following 24 countries participated in th 
conference: 


1. Afghanistan 

6. 

Gold Coast 

2. Cambodia 

7. 

Iran 

3. People's Republic of China 

8. 

Iraq 

4. Egypt 

9. 

Japan 

5. Ethiopia 

10. 

Jordan 
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11. Laos 

19. 

12. Lebanon 

20. 

13. Liberia 

14. Libya 

21. 

oo 

15. Nepal 


16. Philippines 

17. Saudi Arabia 

23. 

18. Sudan 

24. 


Syria 

Thailand 

Turkey 

Democratic Republic of 
Vict-Nam 
State of Viet-Nam 
Yemen 


The Asia.n-African Conference considered problems of common in 
teres t and concern to countries of Asia and Africa and discussed way 
and means by which their people could achieve fuller economic, cul 
tural and political cooperation. 


A. Economic Cooperation 

1. The Asian-African Conference recognized the urgency of pro 
mo ting economic development in the Asian-African region. There wa 
general desire for economic cooperation among the participating coun 
tries on the basis of mutual interest and respect for national sov 
ereignty. The proposals with regard to economic cooperation withii 
the participating countries do not preclude either the desirability o: 
the need for cooperation with countries outside the region, including 
the investment of foreign capital. It was further recognized that th< 
assistance being received by certain participating countries from out 
side the region, through international or under bilateral arrangements 
had made a valuable contribution to the implementation of their de 
velopment programmes. 

2. The participating countries agreed to provide technical assist- 
ance to one another, to the maximum extent practicable, in the forn 
of: experts, trainees, pilot projects and equipment for demons tratior 
purposes; exchange of know-how and establishment of national, anc 
where possible, regional training and research institutes for imparting 
technical knowledge and skills in cooperation with the existing inter 
national agencies. 

3. The Asian-African Conference recommended: the early establish- 
ment of the Special United Nations Fund for Economic Development; 
the allocation by the International Bank for Reconstruction and De 
velopment of a greater part of its resources to Asian-African countries 
the early establishment of the International Finance Corporation 
which should include in its activities the undertaking of equity invest 
ment, and encouragement to the promotion of joint ventures among 
Asian-African countries in so far as this will promote their commoi 
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stabilizing commodity trade in the region. The principle 
the scope of multilateral trade and payments was acce] 
ever, it was recognized that some countries would have 
course to bilateral trade arrangements in view of their pr 
nomic conditions. 

5. The Asian- African Conference recommended tha 
action be taken by participating countries for stabilizin 
national prices of and demand for primary commodities 
lateral and multilateral arrangements, and that as far as 
and desirable, they should adopt a unified approach on tl 
the United Nations Permanent Advisory Commission 
tional Commodity Trade 1 and other international forum 

6. The Asian-African Conference further recommended 
African countries should diversify their export trade b; 
their raw material, wherever economically feasible, be 
intraregional trade fairs should be promoted and encourag 
to the exchange of trade delegations and groups of bush 
change of information and of samples should be encour 
view to promoting intraregional trade and normal faciliti 
provided for transit trade of landlocked countries. 

7. The Asian-African Conference attached considerable 
to Shipping and expressed concern that shipping lines re 
time to time their freight rates, often to the detriment of j 
countries. It recommended a study of this problem, ai 
action thereafter, to induce the shipping lines to adopt a i 
able, attitude. It was suggested that a study of railwa 
transit trade may be made. 

S. The Asian-African Conference agreed that encourage 
be given to the establishment of national and regional bi 
surance companies. 

9. The Asian-African Conference felt that exchange of 
on matters relating to oil, such as remittance of profits a 
might eventually lead to the formulation of common polic 

10. The Asian-African Conference emphasized th< 
significance of the development of nuclear energy for p 
poses, for the Asian-African countries. The ConferciK 
the initiative of the Powers principally concerned in o ff ex 
available information regarding the use of atomic energy 
purposes ; 2 urged the speedy establishment of the I 
Atomic Energy Agency 3 which should provide for ade 
sentation of the Asian-African countries on the executr 
of tlxe Agency; and recommended to the Asian and Afri 
ments to take full advantage of the t.rainin.o* and other fa< 
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eaceful uses of atomic energy offered by the countries sponsoring 
ach programmes. 

11. The Asian- African Conference agreed to the appointment o 
iaison Officers in participating countries, to be nominated by thcii 
ispective national Governments, for the exchange of information anc 
leas on matters of mutual interest. It recommended that fuller us< 
loukl be made of the existing international organizations, and par 
cipating countries who were not members of such intornationa 
rganizations, but were eligible, should secure membership. 

12. The Asian-African Conference recommended that there shoulc 
e prior consultation of participating countries in intornationa 
>rums with a view, as far as possible, to furthering their mutua 
^onomic interest. It is, however, not intended to form a regiona 
!oe. 

. Cultural Cooperation 

1. The Asian-African Conference was convinced that among tin 
Lost powerful means of promoting understanding among nations is 
le development of cultural cooperation. Asia and Africa have beer 
re cradle of great religions and civilizations which have enriched othej 
iltures and civilizations while themselves being enriched in tin 
rocess. Thus the cultures of Asia and Africa are based on spiritual 
ncl universal foundations. Unfortunately contacts among Asiar 
nd African countries were interrupted during the past centuries 
he peoples of Asia and Africa are now’ animated by a keen and sincere 
esire to renew 7 their old cultural contacts and develop new ones ir 
re context of the modern world. All participating Governments 
1 the Conference reiterated their determination to work for closei 
iltural cooperation. 

2. The Asian-African Conference took note of the fact that tin 
dstence of colonialism in many parts of Asia and Africa in whatever 
>rm it may be not only prevents cultural cooperation but also sup- 
resses the national cultures of the people. Some colonial powers 
ave denied to their dependent peoples basic rights in the sphere oi 
iucation and culture which hampers the development of theii 
ersonality and also prevents cultural intercourse with other Asiar 
ad African peoples. This is particularly true in the case of Tunisia, 
Igeria, and Morocco, where the basic right of the people to study 
leir own language and culture has been suppressed. Similar dis- 
imination has been practised against African and, coloured people 
i some parts of the Continent of Africa. The Conference felt that 
lese policies amount to a denial of the fundamental rights in the 
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and universality, the Conference believed .that Asian ai 
cultural cooperation should be developed in the larger 
world cooperation. 

Side by side with the development of Asian-African cultur 
tion the countries of Asia and Africa desire to develop cultur 
with others. This. would enrich their own culture and 1 
help in the promotion of world peace and understanding. 

4. There are many countries in Asia and Africa .which 
yet been able to develop their educational, scientific anc 
institutions. The Conference recommended that coimtri 
and Africa which are more fortunately placed in this resp 
give facilities for the admission of students, and trainees 
countries to their institutions. Such facilities should als< 
available to the Asian and African people in Africa to whoi 
nities for acquiring higher education are at present denied. 

5. The Asian-African Conference felt that the promotion 
cooperation among countries of Asia and Africa should l 
towards: 

(I) the acquisition of knowledge of each other’s count] 

(II) mutual cultural exchange, and 

(III) exchange of information. 

6. The Asian-African Conference was of opinion that at 
the best results in cultural cooperation would be achieved b 
bilateral arrangements to implement its recommendatioi 
each country taking action on its own, wherever possible ai 

C. Human Rights and Self-determination 

1. The Asian-African Conference declared its full sup]: 
fundamental principles of Human Rights as set forth in t! 
of the United Nations 1 and took note of the Universal Dec 
Human Rights 2 as a common standard of achievement for 
and all nations. 

The Conference declared its full support of the princip 
determination of peoples and nations as set forth in the Che 
United Nations 3 and took note of the United Nations res< 
the rights of peoples and nations to self-determination, 4 whi 
requisite of the full enjoyment of all fundamental Human 

2. The Asian-African Conference deplored the policies an 
of racial segregation and discrimination which form the ba 
ernment and human relations in large regions of Africa ar 
parts of the world. Such conduct is not only a gross v 
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mman rights, but also a denial of the fundamental values of civiliz* 
ion and the dignity of man. ^ 

The Conference extended its warm sympathy and support for tl 
courageous stand taken by the victims of racial discrimination, esp< 
dally by the peoples of African and Indian and Pakistani origin i 
South Africa; applauded all those who sustain their cause, re-affirme 
he determination of Asian- African peoples to eradicate every trace < 
acialism that might exist in their own countries; and pledged to us 
ts full moral influence to guard against the danger of falling victims t 
,he same evil in their struggle to eradicate it. 

3. Problems oj Dependent Peoples 

1. The Asian-African Conference discussed the problems of depenc 
snt peoples and colonialism and the evils arising from the subjectio 
>f peoples to alien subjugation, domination and exploitation. 

The Conference is agreed: 

(a) in declaring that colonialism in all its manifestations is a 
evil which should speedily be brought to an end; 

(b) in affirming that the subjection of peoples to alien subjugatioi 
domination and exploitation constitutes a denial of fundament* 
human rights, is contrary to the Charter of the United Nations an 
is an impediment to the promotion of world peace and cooperatioi 

(c) in declaring its support of the cause of freedom and ind< 
pendence for all such people, and 

(d) in calling upon the powers concerned to grant freedom an 
independence to such peoples. 

2. In view of the unsettled situation in North Africa and of tt 
>ersisting denial to the peoples of North Africa of their right to sel 
Letermination, the Asian-African Conference declared its support c 
he rights of the people of Algeria, Morocco and Tunisia to self-dete: 
nination and independence and urged the French Government t 
>ring about a peaceful settlement of the issue without delay. 

£. Other Problems 

1. In view of the existing tension in the Middle East, caused by tt 
ituation in Palestine and of the danger of that tension to world peao 
he Asian-African Conference declared its support of the rights of th 
Lrab people of Palestine and called for the implementation of tt 
Jnited Nations Resolutions on Palestine 1 and the achievement of th 
>eaceful settlement of the Palestine question. 

2. The Asian-African Conference, in the context of its expresse 
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attitude on the abolition of colonialism, supported tl 
Indonesia in the case of West Irian based on the relevai 
between Indonesia and the Netherlands. 1 

The Asian-African Conference urged the Netherlands 
to reopen negotiations as soon as possible, to implc.moni 
tions under the above-mentioned agreements and express 
hope that the United Nations would assist the parties 
finding a peaceful solution to the dispute. 2 

3. The Asian-African Conference supported the posit 
in the case of Aden and the Southern parts of Yemen 
Protectorates and urged the parties concerned to arrive 
settlement of the dispute. 

F. Promotion of World Peace and Cooperation 

1. The Asian-African Conference, taking note, of t 
several States have still not been admitted to the l in 
considered that for effective cooperation for world pci 
ship in the United Nations should be universal, called on 
Council to support the admission of all those Slates wh 
bed for membership in terms of the Charter. In the o 
Asian-African Conference, the following among parlici 
tries, viz: Cambodia, Ceylon, Japan, Jordan, Jib}' a, No 
Vietnam were so qualified. 3 

The Conference considered that the representation of 
of the Asian-African region on the Security Council, in r 
principle of equitable geographical distribution, was im 
expressed the view that as regards the distribution of th 
nent seats, the Asian-African countries which, under the 
arrived at in London in 1946, are precluded from 1 
should be enabled to serve on the Security Council, so tin 
make a more effective contribution to the maintenance of 
peace and security. 

2. The Asian-African Conference having considered t 
situation of international tension existing and the risk* 
the whole human race from the outbreak of global war 
destructive power of all types of armaments, including 


1 The dispute between the Netherlands and Indonesia over the 
Irian (West New Guinea) arose from their differing interpretations 
articles of the Charter of the Transfer of Sovereignty (from the 
Indonesia), signed at The Hague, Dec. 27, 1949; 69 United Nation: 
p. 3. 

2 The question of West Irian (West New Guinea) was placed oi 
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all nations to the terrible consequences that would follow if such ; 
war were to break out. 

The Conference 4 , considered that disarmament arid the prohibitioi 
of the production, experimentation and use of nuclear and thermo 
nuclear weapons of war are imperative to save mankind and civilian 
tion from the fear and prospect of wholesale destruction. It con 
siclered that the nations of Asia and Africa assembled here have j 
duty towards humanity and civilisation to proclaim their support fo 
disarmament and for the prohibition of these weapons and to appea 
to nations principally concerned and to world opinion, to bring- hI>ou 
such disarmament and prohibition. 

The Conference considered that effective international contro 
should be established and maintained to implement such disarma 
ment and prohibition and that speedy and determined efforts shouh 
be made to this end. 

Pending the total prohibition of the manufacture of nuclear am 
thermo-nuclear weapons, this Conference appealed to all the power 
concerned to reach agreement to suspend experiments with, sucl 
weapons. 

The Conference declared that universal disarmament is an absoluh 
necessity for the preservation of peace and requested the. Unitec 
Nations to continue its efforts and appealed to all concerned speedily 
to bring about the regulation, limitation, control and reduction of al 
armed forces and armaments, including the prohibition of the pro 
cluction, experimentation and use of all weapons of mass destruction 
and to establish effective international control to this end. 

G. Declaration on the Promotion of World Peace and Cooperation 

The Asian-African Conference gave anxious thought to the ques- 
tion of world peace and cooperation. It viewed with deep concerr 
the present state of international tension with its danger of an atomic 
world war. The problem of peace is correlative with the problem ol 
international security. In this connection, all States should coop- 
erate, especially through the United. Nations, in bringing about tin 
reduction of armaments and the elimination of nuclear weapons 
under effective international control. In this way, international 
peace can be promoted and nuclear energy may be used exclusive]) 
for peaceful purposes. This would help answer the needs particular!) 
of Asia and Africa, for what they urgently require, are social progress 
and better standards of life in larger freedom. Freedom and peace 
are interdependent. The right of self-determination must be enjoye< 
by all peoples, and freedom and independence must be granted, will 
the least possible delay, to those who are still dependent peoples 
Indeed, all nations should have the right freely to choose their owi 
political and economic systems and their own way of life, in con 
formity with the purposes and principles of the Charier of the Unitec 
Nations. 
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Free from mistrust and fear, and with confidence ; 
towards each other, nations should practise tolerance and 
in peace with one another as good neighbours and dev 
cooperation on the basis of the following principles: 

1. Respect for fundamental human rights and for the 
principles of the Charter of the United Nations. 

2. Eespect for the sovereignty and territorial inti 
nations. 

3. Recognition of the equality of all races and of th 
all nations large and small. 

4. Abstention from intervention or interference in 
affairs of another country. 

5. Respect for the right of each nation to defend it! 
collectively, in conformity with the Charter of 
Nations. 

6. (a) Abstention from the use of arrangements of < 
fence to serve the particular interests of any of th 
(b) Abstention by any country from exerting press 
countries. 

7. Refraining from acts or threats of aggression or th 
against the territorial integrity or political indepec 
country. 

8. Settlement of all international disputes by peaceful 
as negotiation, conciliation, arbitration or judicial \ 
well as other peaceful means of the parties' own cl 
formity with the Charter of the United Nations. 

9. Promotion of mutual interests and cooperation. 

10. Respect for justice and international obligations. 

The Asian-African Conference declared its conviction 
cooperation in accordance with these principles would efi 
tribute to the maintenance and promotion of internatior 
security, while cooperation in the economic, social and ( 
would help bring about the common prosperity and well 

The Asian-African Conference recommended that tl 
soring countries 1 consider the convening of the next m 
Conference, in consultation with the participating count: 


1 i.e., Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, and Pakistan. 


Burma 


10. PRESENCE OF CHINESE TROOPS IN BURMA: Resolutioi 

815 (IX) of the United Nations General Assembly, October 29 

1954 1 

The General Assembly, 

Having considered the report 2 dated 27 September 1954 of tin 
Government of the Union of Burma on the situation relating to tin 
presence of foreign forces in its territory, 

Having taken note of the report 3 of the Joint Military Committe< 
for the Evacuation of Foreign Forces from Burma the efforts of whicl 
were directed to securing the removal of these foreign forces, 

1. Notes with satisfaction that nearly 7,000 persons, both foreign 
forces and their dependants, have been evacuated from Burma anc 
that this constitutes a substantial contribution to the solution of tin 
problem pursuant to the recommendations of the General Assembly 

2. Expresses its appreciation of the efforts of the Governments of tin 
United States of America and of Thailand in helping to bring aboul 
this evacuation; 

3. Deplores the fact that considerable foreign forces with a significair 
quantity of arms still remain in the territory of the Union of Bunns 
and have failed to respond to the declarations of the General Assembly 
that they should either leave the territory of the Union of Burma oi 
submit to internment; 4 

4. Declares once more that these forces should submit to disarma 
ment and internment; 

5. Assures the Government of the Union of Burma of its continuing 
sympathy with and support of the efforts of that Government t< 
bring about a complete solution of this serious problem; 

6. Urges all States to take all necessary steps to prevent the fur 
nishing of any assistance which may enable foreign forces to remain ii 
the territory of the Union of Burma or to continue their hostile act! 
against that country; 

7. Invites the Government of the Union of Burma to report on tin 
situation to the General Assembly as appropriate. 


1 U.N. General Assembly, Official Records , Ninth Session , Supplement No. 2 
(A/2890), p. 7. 

2 Ibid., Annexes, agenda item 63 (A/2739). 

3 Ibid. (A/274.0). 

4 See General Assembly Resolutions 707 (VII), Apr. 23, 1953. and 717 (VIII) 
Dec. 8, 1953; ibid. , Seventh Session, Supplement No. 20 A ( A/2361/ Add. 1) 
pp. 4-5, and ibid . , Eighth Session, Supplement No. 17 (A/2630), p. 4. 
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11. EXCHANGE OF VIEWS: Joint Statement by the Presiden 

of the United States and the Prime Minister of Burma, July 2 
1955 1 

The Prime Minister of Burma, His Excellency U Nu, has visitec 
Washington for three days at the invitation of President Eisenhower 
The President and the Prime Minister discussed many matters o: 
common concern and exchanged views on current internationa 
problems. 

The Prime Minister, the President and the Secretary of Stat< 
reviewed problems of peace and security in Asia. They had a franl 
discussion of the complex economic problems arising from the existence 
of substantial surpluses of exportable rice both in Burma — one of the 
world’s leading rice exporting countries — and in the United States. 

Note was taken of the salutary influence of religion as exemplified bj 
the Sixth Buddhist Synod presently being held in Rangoon anc 
attended by leading Buddhist scholars from many nations. 

The problem of imprisoned American fliers in Communist Chins 
was reviewed. 2 

These talks have been of special value in increasing mutual under 
standing between Burma and the United States. There is a wide am 
of agreement and a traditional friendship between Burma and tin 
United States resting firmly upon certain noble concepts to which botl 
countries subscribe. Our two peoples, those of the United State 
and the Union of Burma, share two fundamental goals, a peacefu 
world and a democratic way of life. 

They reaffirmed their dedication to the ideal of peace and friendly 
cooperation amongst nations founded on international justice anc 
morality. Both countries are deeply concerned with a subject that is 
predominant in the minds of all responsible world leaders today — tin 
problem of achieving peace with justice, a peace based upon tin 
liberty of human beings and the security of nations. 

Such a peace can best be achieved by loyal steadfast support fo] 
the Charter of the United Nations. That is the surest and mosi 
practical avenue along which to seek peace with justice in this world 
A patient striving to uphold the fundamental moral and religious 
beliefs underlying the Charter provides the best hope for the fulfill- 
ment of mankind’s aspirations. 

The Prime Minister, the President and the Secretary of State 
deplored the conditions which force the peoples of the world to diverl 
their energies and talents from a single-minded effort to improve anc 
expand those cultural and economic opportunities by which men cai 
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Republic of the Philippines 


12. ECONOMIC SURVEY OF THE PHILIPPINES: Summary am 

Recommendations From the Report of the Bell Mission, Octobe 

9, 1950 (Excerpts) 1 

At the request of the President of the Philippine Republic, Presiden 
Truman appointed a United States Economic Survey Mission t< 
consider the economic and financial problems of that country and t< 
recommend measures that will enable the Philippines to become am 
to remain self-supporting. The Mission was instructed to survey al 
aspects of the Philippine economy, including agriculture, industry 
internal and external finances, domestic and foreign trade, and publi< 
administration. The Mission was asked to give special consideratioi 
to immediate measures to help raise production and living standards 
in the Philippines. The Mission has had the full cooperation of th< 
Philippine Government and of many individuals and organizations 
outside the Government. Their help has been invaluable in pro 
viding the Mission with the data necessary for its work. 

Economic conditions in the Philippines are unsatisfactory. Tin 
economic situation has been deteriorating in the past 2 years and tin 
factors that have brought this about cannot be expected to remedy 
themselves. Unless positive measures are taken to deal with tin 
fundamental causes of these difficulties, it must be expected that tin 
economic situation will deteriorate further and political disorder wil 
inevitably result. Whatever is to be done to improve economi< 
conditions in the Philippines must be done promptly, for if the situa- 
tion is allowed to drift there is no certainty that moderate remedies 
will suffice. 


The mission recommends that the following measures be taken: 

1. That the finances of the Government be placed on a sound basis 
in order to avoid further inflation; that additional tax revenues b( 
raised immediately in as equitable, a manner as possible to meet tin 
expenditures of the Government; that the tax structure be revised tc 
increase the proportion of taxes collected from high incomes and large 
property holdings; that the tax collecting machinery be overhauled 
to secure greater efficiency in tax collection; that a credit policy be 
adonted which will fvn c.nimio'A invflftt.mrvnt, in nmdnrU.ivA r>ntf>rnrians 
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methods of increasing the yield from all basic crops; that t] 
ment of Agriculture and Natural Resources be adequate! 
with funds and the agricultural extension service expandec 
agricultural college at Los Banos be rehabilitated and t 
experiment station located there, with other stations at a 
places throughout the country; that rural banks be esta 
provide production credit for small farmers; that the open 
lands for settlement in homesteads be expedited and the d 
land titles promptly assured; that a program of land red 
be undertaken through the purchase of large estates fo] 
small farmers; and that measures be undertaken to provi 
■with reasonable security on their land and an equitable si 
crops they produce. 

3. That steps be taken to diversify the economy of the ( 
encouraging new industries; that adequate power and trail 
facilities be provided as needed for further economic de^ 
that a Philippine Development Corporation he establisl 
ordinate all government corporations and enterprises anc 
those that are ineffective; that financial assistance be mad< 
to productive enterprises by the Corporation acting in c 
with private banks; that the natural resources of the c 
systematically explored to determine their potentialities foi 
development; and that the present laws and practices with 
the use of the public domain be re-examined. 

4. That to avoid a further deterioration in the internal 
ments position and to reduce the excessive demand for 
special emergency tax of 25 percent be levied for a period no 
two years on imports of all goods other than rice, corn, flo 
fish, canned milk and fertilizer; that if such an cmerger 
levy is not possible under the Trade Agreement with t 
States, 1 either very heavy excise taxes should be imposed < 
25 percent should be levied on all sales of exchange; that, 
measure, the present exchange and import controls be re 
their administration be simplified and liberalized and the 
tance of current earnings be permitted; that a Treaty of ] 
Commerce and Navigation be concluded between the Phili 
the United States and the present Trade Agreement re-e;? 
the light of the new conditions. 

e 5. That an adequate program of public health and impro 
tion be undertaken, and better facilities for urban housing b< 
that the right of workers to organize free trade unions 
their economic interests be established through approprb 
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be placed on a merit basis and civil service salaries raised to provide 
a decent standard of living; that the Philippine Government remov< 
barriers to the employment of foreign technicians and take steps t( 
improve training facilities for technicians in the Philippines; and tha 
in accordance with the request of the Philippine Government, tin 
United States send a Technical Mission to assist the Philippim 
Government in carrying out its agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment, fiscal controls, public administration, and labor and social 
welfare program. 

7. That the United States Government provide financial assistant 
of 250 million dollars through loans and grants, to help in carrying 
out a 5-year program of economic development and technical assist- 
ance; that this aid be strictly conditioned on steps being taken by the 
Philippine Government to carry out the recommendations outlined 
above, including the immediate enactment of tax legislation and othei 
urgent reforms; that expenditure of United States funds under this 
recommendation, including pesos derived from United States loans 
and grants, be subject to continued supervision and control of the 
Technical Mission; that the use of funds provided by the Philippine 
Government for economic and social development be co-ordinated 
with the expenditure of the United States funds made available for 
this purpose; and that an agreement be made for final settlement oi 
outstanding financial claims between the United States and the 
Philippines, including funding of the Reconstruction Finance Colo- 
ration loan of 60 million dollars. 1 


13. PROGRESS REPORT ON DEVELOPMENTS IN THE PHIL- 
IPPINES: Statement to the Press by the American Ambassadoi 
to the Republic of the Philippines, 2 June 15, 1951 3 

I should like to give you a progress report on developments in th( 

Philippines and our relations with that gallant ally of ours. As b 
result of 50 years of American tutelage and out of loyalty to anc 
affection for the United States, the Philippines unfalteringly stood by 
us when Japan embarked on its program to conquer Asia. The sur- 
render of Japan found the Philippines destroyed and laid waste to ar 
extent which has happened to few countries in modern history, and oi 
which few Americans can even begin to conceive. 

Against this background of death and destruction, the Unitec 
States, in compliance with its undertakings transferred sovereignty tc 
the Philinrrines on Julv 4. 1 946* and agreed to assist in its reliability 
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tion. 1 It was to be expected that the first 5 years of Phi] 
pendence would encounter the most serious difficulties, 
in view of the growing menace of the international 
conspiracy. 

Altogether too much is heard in this country of what is ^ 
Philippines, and I would be less than fair to our Filipino 
denied that there is much wrong. Far more important, 
that there is much that is right and, in all honesty, I can t 
I am supremely confident the Philippines is well on the wa 
ing the confidence we have placed in it. 

Because of misleading publicity, I suspect that the firs 
matic reaction of the average American when he thinks o: 
pines is, “What happened to the 2 billion dollars the U: 
gave the Philippines?” 

I believe this is as good a time as any to dispel once an 
misconceptions about this 2 billion dollars worth of Ar 
The best way to do it is to show what the United States h 
what this 2 billion dollars really consists of. 

In the first place, the United States paid out 400 million 
private war damage claims, of which the majority were in 
less than 500 dollars each, and for the reconstruction of p 
ings. At the same time, the United States spent roughly 
dollars in the reconstruction of such essential public servi 
and bridges, ports and harbors, public health, fisheries, w 
ices, coast surveys, interisland shipping, and civil air facil 

Another category of American payments during the firs 
independence fell into a more strictly military category, 
of 822 million dollars was paid out by the American arm 
back pay for Philippine armed forces, civilian claims agaii 
tary, civil relief, redemption of the guerrilla currency, miss 
benefits, and other items for military pay and constructic 
and services. 

The Veterans Administration paid out 181 million doll 
pensation to Filipino veterans. 

An arrangement was also made to transfer surplus pr 
mated at a fair value of 100 million dollars. Other kinds oJ 
and material and technical assistance to the amount of 
dollars were also made available. 

The foregoing adds up to a dollar value of less than 1.9 1: 
should be noted that it was all in the form of goods and £ 
payments to individuals. Not a single centavo of this tol 
to the Philippine Government in cash. The only direct f 
has been an RFC budgetary loan of 60 million dollar 


United states dollar exchange, much oi which could undoubtedly hav( 
been spent more wisely than it was. We should remember, however 
that the end of hostilities found the Philippines stripped of all con- 
sumer goods. It will still take many long years to replace what was 
destroyed. 

The Philippine Government itself realized the danger of its positior 
when its dollar reserves, during 1949, decreased from 400 million 
dollars to 248 million dollars. To remedy this situation the Philippine 
Government imposed the most stringent import regulations with the 
result that its reserves are now back to the 400 million dollars level, 
In addition, improved collection of taxes and the imposition of new 
taxes in the face of serious political opposition give us confidence thal 
the Philippine budget will be balanced this year. 

And lastly, Philippine production, particularly of such strategic 
and important commodities as copra, abaca, sugar, lumber, and min- 
erals is now encouragingly close to the prewar level. I maintain thal 
in view of the obstacles which had to be overcome and those which 
still remain, the record of Philippine self-help and American assistance 
is a good one. The purpose of the United States now is to extend the 
assistance necessary to preserve and extend the gains which have 
been made. 

Last year the Bell Mission made a most excellent survey and made 
recommendations for the improvement of the Philippine economy, 
Pursuant to the Quirino-Foster agreement, 1 recommendations of the 
Bell Mission 2 are now in process of implementation, both by the 
Philippines and by the United States. 

With American military assistance, the rejuvenated Philippine 
armed forces are now making significant inroads on the strength 
and capabilities of the Communist-dominated Huk movement. The 
presence of the Seventh Fleet in Philippine waters has contributed 
significantly to Philippine morale. American naval and air bases are 
being expanded. These specific measures are giving the Philippine 
people confidence that President Truman and the Secretary of State 
have meant exactly what they said when they categorically stated 
publicly that the United States would never tolerate aggression against 
the Philippines. 

Philippine efforts at self-improvement and of cooperation with the 
free world (for example, the splendid showing of Filipino troops in 
Korea) persuade me that the Philippines is convinced the United 
States, as in the past, will keep its pledged faith. In return we can 
know that in Asia we have no more devoted or staunch friend and ally, 


1 Agreement of Nov. 14, 1950, between the President of the Philippine Republic 
Elpidio Quirino, and the Administrator of the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, William C. Foster; see the preamble to the Economic and Technical Co- 
operation Agreement of Apr. 27, 1951 (TIAS 2498; 3 UST 3707). 

2 See Report to the President of the United Stales by the Economic Survey Mission 
to the Philippines (Department of State publication 4010; 1950). Summary anc 
Recommendations printed supra. 
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14. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COUNCIL UNDER THI 
STATES-PHILIPPINE MUTUAL DEFENSE TREAl 
From the Secretary of State to the Philippine Charge dP 
Washington, 1 June 23, 1954 2 

Sir: I refer to my conversation with General Carlos I 
Personal and Special Representative of the President of 1 
pines, on June 15, 1954, in regard to implementation of t 
Defense Treaty between the United States of America at: 
public of the Philippines, 3 and to an aide-memoire ham 
Acting Secretary of State by the Personal and Special Eepi 
of the President of the Philippines on June 3, 1954. 

During the discussions on June 15, between the Pei 
Special Representative of the President of the Philippine 
we were in agreement that, pursuant to the provisions of i 
States-Philippine Mutual Defense Treaty, and in the ligli 
national developments, it would be useful to establish 
consisting of the Secretary of State, or his Deputy, and tin 
of Foreign Affairs of the Republic of the Philippines, or h: 
that each member of the Council would designate a milil 
sentative; that consultations will be held upon the reques 
party; and that the time and place of such meetings wil 
mined by mutual agreement. 4 

I should be glad to know whether the foregoing is acc 
the Government of the Philippines. 5 If so, we shall prompi 
accordingly. 

Accept, Sir, the renewed assurances of my high consider 


15. REVISED UNITED STATES-PHILIPPINE TRADI 
MENT: Statement by the Department of State, Se] 
1955 6 * 

The Department of State announced on September 6 (p] 
529) that a revised agreement between the Republic of the ' 
and the United States regarding trade arrangements a 
matters was signed on that date at the Department. ' 


1 Dr. Melquiades J. Gamboa. 

2 Department of State Bulletin, July 5, 1954, p. 14. 

3 Treaty of Aug. 30, 1951; supra, pp. 873-875. 

4 The first meeting of the Council took place in Manila, Sept. 4, 19i 
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uent was signed on behalf of the Philippines by Gen. Carlos P 
Romnlo, Special and Personal Envoy of the President of the Philip 
pities; James M. Langley, Special Representative of the President o 
Lhe United States of America, signed on behalf of the United States 
[f will enter into force on January 1, 1956. 

The title of the agreement is “Agreement between the Unitec 
states of America and the Republic of the Philippines concerning 
Trade and Related Matters during a Transitional Period following 
die Institution of Philippine Independence, signed at Manila 01 
July 4, 1946, as revised.” 1 The authorizing legislation of the U. S 
Congress is Public Law 196, 84th Congress, the Philippine Trad< 
Agreement Revision Act of 1955 2 

The 1946 trade agreement 3 was entered into at the time the Philip 
pines gained its independence. At that time there were no precedent! 
bo indicate exactly how the problems of the new relationship whicl 
was to exist between the Philippines and the United States migh 
best be met. During the 9 years of operation of this agreement 
problems arose on both sides suggesting the need for revisions. Thesi 
revisions, affecting every article of the agreement, provide for adjust 
merits which better accommodate the current and future economi* 
interests of both nations and effect changes in their relationships whicl 
were mutually felt desirable as a result of the experiences of th< 
Philippines in handling its political and economic problems since th< 
Philippines became independent in 1946. The modification of transi 
tional tariff schedules coupled with the elimination of an exchangi 
tax in the Philippines is an important element of the revised agreement 

The further economic development of the Philippines is one of th< 
objectives of the new agreement. Such development, in additioi 
to enhancing the importance of the Philippines as a trading partne: 
of the United States, serves to strengthen a staunch friend and closi 
ally. 

At the same time an additional agreement, relating to the statu 
of U.S. and Philippine traders and investors entering the territorie 
of the parties, was effected by an exchange of notes . 4 This agreemen 
entered into force immediately. 

Summary of Modifications Contained in the Revised Trad: 

Agreement 

(effective January 1, 1950) 

Article I: The revised agreement replaces the schedules for th 
gradual disappearance of tariff preferences for Philippine article 
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the Philippines by new schedules which are more li 
Philippines, as set forth below: 


Percentages op Customs Duties To Re Applie 


By the United States to imports from tlio Philippines 

By the 
I 

l 


1946 agree- 

Revised 

UM(i nj 

Calendar year 

merit as 

agreement 

inonl 


extended 


ox ten 


Percent, 

Percent 

Pac 

1956 

15 i 

5 


1957 

20 

5 



25 

5 


1959 

30 

10 


1960 

35 

10 


1961 

40 

10 


1962 

45 

20 


1963 

50 

20 


1964 

55 

20 


1965 

60 

40 


1966 

65 

40 


1967 

70 

40 


1968 

75 

60 


1969 

80 

60 


1970 

85 

60 


1971 

90 

80 


1972 

95 

SO 


1973 

100 

80 


1974 

100 

100 



This article also provides for the elimination by the I 
the present 17 percent exchange tax and its rcpiacemci 
porary special import levy which will be reduced at tl 
percent per year beginning* in 1957. The latter will ] 
invisibles as did the exchange tax. 

Article II: The revised agreement modifies U.S. quot 
pine products by: 

a) Eliminating quotas on rice. 

b) Removing absolute quotas on cigars, scrap tobacco 
and buttons and providing a new and slower sdu 
progressive decrease in duty-free quotas on these 

c) Removing any impediment to possible future inc: 
absolute quotas on sugar. 
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Article V: The revised agreement eliminates the old article relating 
to limitations on changes in the Philippine exchange rate and on restric 
tions on transferability of funds. The new language substitutec 
provides for Philippine implementation of U.S. proposals for reciproca 
arrangements to facilitate the entry and stay in either country o 
persons classifiable as traders and investors. 

Article VI: The obsolete terms of the old agreement relating t< 
immigration are replaced in the revised agreement by the modifiec 
terms of former article VII. These terms mutualize as betweei 
citizens of both countries the right to use and exploit natural resource: 
and operate public utilities on the basis of national treatment. 

Article VII: The revised agreement contains here a new articl< 
providing for reciprocal nondiscrimination b} 7 either party against th< 
citizens or enterprises of the other with respect to engaging in business 
activities. 

Article VIII: The revised agreement inserts here security exception! 
not previously contained. 

Article IX: With deletion of obsolete terms, former article VII! 
regarding implementing legislation in both countries is repeated here 

Article X: Old article IX providing for consultations on interpre 
tation or application is amended to provide for consultations 3 ye an 
prior to termination. 

Article XI: Obsolete portions of former terminating article X ar< 
deleted, leaving those portions applying to termination with th< 
insertion of the effective date of the revisions. 

Protocol: Some revised definitions are substituted. 


C. INDOCHINA 


United States Policy Regarding the Communist Threai 
in Indochina, 1950-1953 


16. UNITED STATES RECOGNITION OF INCREASED SOVER 
EIGNTY IN THE STATE OF VIET-NAM: Note From the Unite* 
States Ambassador-at- Large 1 to the Chief of State of Viet-Nam, 
January 27, 1950 3 
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the French. Republic at the beginning* of this year/ and its 
best wishes for the future of the State of Viet Nam with 
looks forward to establishing a closer relationship. My Go 
believes that both the people of Viet Nam and the people 
are to be congratulated on this development. 

The^ Secretary of State also asked me to express his perse 
that Your Majesty will succeed in his present endeavors to 
stability and prosperity in Viet Nam, which, Your Majest 
assured, my Government is following with close attention. 


17. UNITED STATES RECOGNITION OF VIET-NA1V 
AND CAMBODIA: Statement by the Department of Si 
ruary 7, 1950 2 

The Government of the United States has accorded c 
recognition to the Governments of the State of Viet Nam, 
dom of Laos, and the Kingdom of Cambodia. 

The President, therefore, has instructed the America 
general at Saigon to inform the heads of Government of th 
Viet Nam, the Kingdom of Laos, and the Kingdom of < 
that we extend diplomatic recognition to their Governments 
forward to an exchange of diplomatic representatives bel 
United States and these countries. 

Our diplomatic recognition of these Governments is has 
formal establishment of the State of Viet Nam, the Ki 
Laos, and the Kingdom of Cambodia as independent stai 
the French Union ; this recognition is consistent with our fur 
policy of giving support to the peaceful and democratic ev 
dependent peoples toward self-government and independent 
In June of last year, this Government expressed its grai 
at the signing of the Fra nee- Viet Namese agreements of 
which provided the basis for the evolution of Viet Namese 
ence within the French Union. These agreements, toge 
similar accords between France and the Kingdoms of Laos 
bodia, have now been ratified by the French National Asse 
signed by the President of the French Republic. This r 
has established the independence of Viet Nam, Laos, and ( 
as associated states within the French Union. 

It is anticipated that tlxe full implementation of these hi 
merits and of supplementary accords which have been negoi 
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ike-minded nations, that this development shall not be hindered b; 
nternal dissension fostered from abroad. 

The status of the American consulate general in Saigon will b 
aised to that of a legation, and the Minister who will be accredite' 
,o all three states will be appointed by the President. 


[8. EXTENSION OF MILITARY AND ECONOMIC AID: State 
merit by the Secretary of State, May 8, 1950 1 

The [French] Foreign Minister 2 and I have just had an exchange o 
dews on the situation in Indochina and are in general agreement bot 
is to the urgency of the situation in that area and as to the necessit; 
! or remedial action. We have noted the fact that the problem c 
neeting the threat to the security of Viet Nam, Cambodia, and Lao 
vhich now enjoy independence within the French Union is primaril; 
he responsibility of France and the Governments and peoples c 
[udochina. The United States recognizes that the solution of th 
[ndochina problem depends both upon the restoration of secuvit; 
md upon the development of genuine nationalism and that Unite* 
States assistance can and should contribute to these major objectives 

The United States Government, convinced that neither nations 
ndependence nor democratic evolution exist in any area dominate* 
>y Soviet imperialism, considers the situation to be such as to warran 
ts according economic aid and military equipment to the Associate* 
States of Indochina and to France in order to assist them in restorin 
itability and permitting these states to pursue their peaceful an* 
iemocratic development. 


19. ECONOMIC AID PROGRAM : Note From the American Charg 
d’Affaires at Saigon 3 to the Chiefs of State of Viet-Nam, Laos, am 
Cambodia, May 24, 1950 4 

I have the honor to inform you that the Government of the Unite* 

States has decided to initiate a program of economic aid to the State 

)f Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam. My Government has reached thi 
lecision in order to assist Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam to restor 
itability and pursue their peaceful and democratic development. 

With these purposes in mind, the United States Government i 
establishing, with headquarters in Saigon and associated with th 
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working with the Governments of Cambodia, Laos, and Y 
with the French High Commissioner in developing and c 
a coordinated program of economic aid designed to assis 
countries in restoring their normal economic life. The ) 
the American economic mission will, at all times, be sul 
authority of the Government of the United States ar 
become a part of the administrations of the Associated St 

The Government of the United States recognizes that th 
assistance will be complementary to the effort made b; 
Associated States and France, without any intention of s 
American aid is designed to reinforce the joint effort of 
the Governments and peoples of Cambodia, Laos, and \ 
whom rests the primary responsibility for the restoration 
and stability. 

United States economic aid will be granted in accor 
separate bilateral agreements between each of the Associ 
and the United States of America. The approval of these 
will be subject to legal conventions existing between the 
States and France. Initial economic aid operations, ho 1 
begin prior to the conclusion of these agreements. 

The United States Government is of the opinion that 
desirable for the three governments and the French Wig 
sioner to reach agreement among themselves for the cooi 
those matters relating to the aid program that are of comir 
The American economic mission will maintain contact wil 
Associated States, with the French High Commissioner ii 
and, if desired, with any body which may be set up by the 
States and France in connection with the aid program. 

Mr. Robert Blum has been appointed Chief of the Ui 
special economic mission to Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnan 

Identical letters are being addressed today to the gov< 
Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam and the President of the Freno 

[Military Aid to France and Indochina: Statement by the 
of State regarding Franco- American Conversations, Octob 
supra, pp. 1668-1669.] 


20. THE MILITARY AID PROGRAM: Statement by i 
ments of State and Defense, September 23, 195 

Discussions which have been going on for the past we 
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-outheast Asia. United States officials stated that General de Lat 
re’s presentation of the situation in that area had been invaluable t< 
hem and had demonstrated that United States and French policie 
n the Associated States were not at variance. 

In the course of the discussions with the Department of Defense 
ho military-aid program for Indochina was reexamined, with th 
■esult that considerable improvement will be made in the rate o 
leliveries of many items of equipment. General de Lattre has bee: 
tdvised that the question of additional aid for the French and Viet 
\ am esc forces in Indochina in the fiscal year 1952 program is unde 
Judy by the United States Government. 


51. THE DEFENSE OF INDOCHINA: Communique Regardm 

Discussions Between Representatives of the United States, Francs 

Viet-Nam, and Cambodia, June 18, 1952 1 

Mr. Jean Letourneau, Minister in the French Cabinet for th 
Associated States in Indochina, lias just concluded a series of conve] 
gations with U.S. Government officials from the Department of Stat< 
Department of Defense, the Office of Director for Mutual Security 
the Mutual Security Agency, and Department of the Treasury. Th 
Ambassadors of Cambodia and Viet-Nam have also participated i 
these talks. 

The principle which governed this frank and detailed exchange < 
views and information was the common recognition that the strugg] 
in which the forces of the French Union and the Associated States ai 
engaged against the forces of Communist aggression in Indochina 
an integral part of the world-wide resistance by the Free Nations t 
Communist attempts at conquest and subversion. There was unan 
mens satisfaction over the vigorous and successful course of militai 
operations, in spite of the continuous comfort and aid received by tl 
Communist forces of the Viet-Minh from Communist China. Tl 
excellent performance of the Associated States’ forces in battle wt 
found to be a source of particular encouragement. Special tribu 
was paid to the 52,000 officers and men of the French Union ar 
Associated States’ armies who have been lost in this six years’ strugg 
for freedom in Southeast Asia and to the 75,000 other casualties. 

In this common struggle, however, history, strategic factors, i 
well as local and general resources require that the free countri 
concerned each assume primary responsibility for resistance in tl 
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that success in this continuing struggle would entail an 
the common effort and that the United States for its part 
fore, within the limitations set by Congress, take steps tc 
aid to the French Union. It was further agreed that th 
assistance over and above present U.S. aid for Indochina, 
approximates one third of the total cost of Indochina 
would be especially devoted to assisting France in the bui 
national armies of the Associated States. 

Mr. Letourneau reviewed the facts which amply denu 
determination of the Associated States to pursue with mere 
the strengthening of their authority and integrity both aga: 
subversion and against external aggression. 

In this connection Mr. Letourneau reminded the parti < 
the accords of 1949/ which established the independence 
French Union of Cambodia, Laos and Viet-Nam, have b( 
interpreted and supplemented by other agreements, thus c< 
this independence. Mr. Letourneau pointed out that the g 
of the Associated States now exercise full authority ex 
strictly limited number of services related to the ncccss 
war now in progress remain temporarily in French han 
course of the examination of the Far Eastern economh 
situation, it was noted that the Governments of the Assoc 
are free to negotiate trade treaties and agreements of all 
their neighbors subject only to whatever special arrange 
be agreed between members of the French Union. 

It was noted that these states have been recognized by 
foreign governments. 

The conversations reaffirmed the common detcrmina 
participants to prosecute the defense of Indochina and thei 
in a free, peaceful and prosperous future for Cambodia 
Viet-Nam. 

Mr. Letourneau was received by the President, Mr. A< 
Mr. Foster, as Acting Secretary of Defense. Mr. Jo 
Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, acte 
man of the U.S. Delegation participating in the conversai 


22. SUPPORT BY NATO OF THE FRENCH UNION 
EFFORTS IN INDOCHINA: Resolution Adopted by 
Atlantic Council, December 17, 1952 2 


The North Atlantic Council 


the far EAST AND SOUTHEAST ASIA 


23(K) 


Haying Been Informed at its meeting; in Paris on the I(>tli Decem- 
ber of the latest developments in the military and political situation 

in Indo-China; . „ 1 v J ,, 

Expresses its wholehearted admiration for the valiant and long; con- 
tinued struggle by the French forces and the armies of the Associated 

States against Communist aggression; and ^ 

Acknowledges that the resistance of the free nations in South-East 
Asia as in Korea is in fullest harmony with the aims and ideals ol t in 
Atlantic Community; 

And therefore agrees that the campaign waged by the French Union 
forces in Indo-China deserves continuing support from the Natc 
governments. 


[For the text of the Franco- American communique of March 28, 1953 
see supra, pp. 1672-1675 .] 


23. UNITED STATES SUPPORT OF LAOS AGAINST THE VIET 
MINH INVASION: Statement by the Department of S late, 
April 17, 1953 1 

The Royal Government of Laos lias issued a statement drawing 
attention to the attack upon the territory of the Kingdom by Vie! 
Minh troops and stating the determination of the Government, tin 
army, and the people of Laos with the aid of French Union troops U 
resist this aggression. 2 

The Government of the United States is following development}- 
with the closest attention. It expresses its sympathy with tin* people 
of Laos in their present emergency and its fervent wishes to them 
to their troops, and to those of the French Union in their efforts ti: 
resist and turn back the invaders. The United States will continue 
to provide and will study ways and means of making more effective 
its assistance to the Associated States of Indochina and to France hi 
the struggle to destroy Communist aggression in Laos, Cambodia, 
and Vietnam. 


24. UNITED STATES EMERGENCY AID TO LAOS AND THAI- 
LAND IN THE FACE OF VIET MINH AGGRESSION: Statement 
by the Secretary of State at a News Conference, May 9, 1953 ;l 


In view of the recent, rapid sequence of events in the Far Fast, 1 
believe it would"’ be appropriate to summarize for you our actions 
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the free world to condemn the aggression, the United Sta 
statement of support and sympathy. 1 

The urgent need for cargo aircraft to aid French and L 
meeting this aggression was discussed by me with Frei 
during our stay in Paris for the recent Nato meeting." 

Within 24 hours it was agreed at the highest level that si 
if available, should be dispatched to Indochina. Within 
hours the aircraft were located with the Far East Commai 
another 24 hours civilian operators were located to fly 
because the French did not have crews accustomed to li 
planes and we did not desire that our military personae 
into the combat zone. The plan was actually put int< 
within a few hours after our return from Paris, and 1 
arrived at Hanoi on May 5 and were made operational ir 
Three days prior to the arrival of the aircraft in Hai 
nounced on May 2 3 that we were maintaining close conta 
Governments of Laos and of France regarding the spec 
ments of the situation and that the Mutual Security Adi 
Mission in Laos had made arrangements to help case 
problem by making available certain funds and supplies. 

The Ambassador from Thailand, Pote Sarasin, came t 
at 3:30 p.m. on Tuesday of this week, May 5, to discuss t] 
confronting his country as a result of the Viet Minli invask 
The Ambassador expressed his country's urgent nec< 
arms ammunition and for various military items urgent 
by the Thai Navy, Army, and Air Force, which requests 
taneously been made through the U.S. Military Assistant 
Group and our Embassy at Bangkok. Within 24 he 
Ambassador's request certain amounts of such aminunit: 
the air on their way to Bangkok from the Pacific area, 
was taken to expedite delivery of the other military items 
These two instances illustrate a capacity for decision ai 
ance and of cooperative teamwork between the Departme 
and Defense, which should, I believe, be gratifying to th 
people. Also, they should be impressive to others, whet] 
friends or aggressors. 


25. THE CONSEQUENCES OF DIRECT CHINESE CO! 
INTERVENTION IN INDOCHINA: Address by tin 
of State, September 2, 1953 (Excerpt) 5 
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communism to conquer freedom. More immediately it is part ° 

that effort in Asia. , , , . , , 

A single Chinese-Communist aggressive front extends Irom Korci 
on the north to Indochina in the south. The armistice m Korea 
even if it leads to a political settlement in Korea, does not end I hutei 
States concern in the western Pacific area. As President Jtisenlmwe 
said in his April 16 speech/ a Korean armistice would be a iraud n 1 
merely released Communist forces for attack elsewhere. 

In Indochina a desperate struggle is in its eighth year. .1 he out 
come affects our own vital interests in the western Pacific, and we ar< 
already contributing largely in material and money to the combine* 
efforts of the French and of Viet-Nam, Laos, and Cambodia,. 

We Americans have too little appreciated the magnitude of t.h 
effort and sacrifices which France has made in defense ot an are; 
which is no longer a French colony but where complete jndependenc 
is now in the making. This independence program is along line 
which the United States has encouraged and justifies increase! 
United States aid, provided that will assure an effort there tlml i 
vigorous and decisive. 

Communist China has been and now is training, equipping, am 
supplying the Communist forces in Indochina. Then 1 , is the risl 
that, as in Korea, Red China might send its own army into Indo 
china. The Chinese Communist regime should realize that such ; 
second aggression could not occur without grave consequences wind 
might not be confined to Indochina. I say this soberly in the interes 
of peace and in the hope of preventing another aggressor misealeulatioii 
We want peace in Indochina, as well as in Korea. The political 
conference about to be held relates in the first instance, to Korea 
But growing out of that conference could come, if Red China, want, 
it, an end of aggression and restoration of peace in Indochina. Th 
United States would welcome such a development. 


26. ADDITIONAL UNITED STATES AID FOR FRANCE ANI 
INDOCHINA: Joint Franco- American Communique, Septembe 
36, 1953 2 

The forces of France and the Associated States in Indochina hav- 
Eor 8 years been engaged in a bitter struggle to prevent the engulf men 
of Southeast Asia by the forces of international communism. Th 
heroic efforts and sacrifices of these French Union allies in assurin] 
the libertv of the new and indenendent states of Cambod 
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The French Government is firmly resolved to carry ou 
declaration of July 3, 1953, 1 by which is announced its i: 
perfecting the independence of the three Associated Stat< 
china, through negotiations with the Associated States. 

The Governments of France and the United States 
agreed that, in support of plans of the French Governm 
intensified prosecution of the war against the Viet Minh, 
States will make available to the French Government p] 
cember 31, 1954 additional financial resources not to e: 
million. This aid is in addition to funds already earmar 
United States for aid to France and the Associated States. 

The French Government is determined to make ever 
break up and destroy the regular enemy forces in Indochim 
this end the government intends to carry through, in close ( 
with the Cambodian, Laotian, and Vietnamese Govern: 
plans for increasing the Associated States forces while 
temporarily French forces to levels considered necessary 
the success of existing military plans. The additional Un 
aid is designed to help make it possible to achieve these 
with maximum speed and effectiveness. 

The increased French effort in Indochina will not entai 
or permanent alteration of the French Government’s plar 
grams for its Nato forces. 


The Indochina Phase of the Geneva Conferei 


27. PLANS FOR THE GENEVA CONFERENCE ON KO 
INDOCHINA: Quadripartite Communique of the Berl 
ence, February 18, 1954 2 

A meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the United St at' 
the United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union — Mr. John Fos 
M. Georges Bidault, Mr. Anthony Eden, and M. Vyache 
tov — took place in Berlin between January 25 and Februar 
They reached the following agreements: 

{ 4 ) 

TVia. TTnrAicrn Ministers nf th a TTmt.p.d Rta.t.pa TTronAA i 


and independent Korea would be an important factor in reducing 
international tension and in restoring peace in other parts of Asia 

Propose that a conference of representatives of the United States 
France, the United Kingdom, the Union ot Soviet Socialist Re 
publics, the Chinese People's Republic, the Republic of Korea, th< 
People's Democratic Republic of Korea, and the other countries th< 
armed forces of which participated in the hostilities in Korea, anc 
which desire to attend, shall meet in Geneva on April 26 for the pur 
pose of reaching a peaceful settlement of the Korean question; 1 

Agree that the problem of restoring peace in Indochina will als( 
be discussed at the conference, to which representatives of the Unitec 
States, France, the United Kingdom, the Union of Soviet Socialisl 
Republics, the Chinese People's Republic, and other interested states 
will be invited. 

It is understood that neither the invitation to, nor the holding of 
the above-mentioned conference shall be deemed to imply diplomatic 
recognition in any case where it has not already been accorded. 

t B. ) 

The Governments of the United States of America, of France, oJ 
the United Kingdom, and of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 

Convinced that the solution of international controversies neces- 
sary for the establishment of a lasting peace would be considerably 
aided by an agreement on disarmament, or at least on a substantia! 
reduction of armaments, 

Will Subsequently Hold an exchange of views to promote a suc- 
cessful solution of this problem as provided for in paragraph 6 oi 
the United Nations resolution of November 28, 1953. 2 

The four Ministers have had a full exchange of views on the Ger- 
man question, on the problems of European security, and on the 
Austrian question. They were unable to reach agreement upon these 
matters. 


28. VIEWS OF THE UNITED STATES ON THE EVE OF THE 
GENEVA CONFERENCE: Address by the Secretary of State, 
March 29, 1954 3 

This provides a timely occasion for outlining the Administration's 
thinking about two related matters — Indochina and the Chinese Com- 
munist regime. 

1 See The Korean Problem at the Geneva Conference , April 26— June 16, 196 a 
(Department of State publication 5609; 1954) and infra, pp. 2695-2701. 

2 General Assembly Res. 715 (VIII); infra, pp. 2796-2798. 

3 Made before the Overseas Press Club, New York; Department of State 
Bulletin , Apr. 12, 1954, pp. 539-542. 
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I 

Indochina 

Indochina is important for many reasons. First — and j 
are the human values. About 30 million people are 
themselves the dignity of self-government. Until a fe 
they formed merely a French dependency. Now, their i 
units — Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia — are exercising a 
measure of independent political authority within the F 
Each of the three is now recognized by the United Sts 
more than 30 other nations. They signed the Japanese I 
with us. Their independence is not yet complete. Bi 
Government last July 3 declared its intention to com] 
dependence, and negotiations to consummate that pledg 
under way. 

The United States is watching this development with c 
and great sympathy. We do not lorget that we were 
won its freedom. We have sponsored in the Philippine 
ously successful development of political independence 
sense of kinship with those everywhere who yearn for fi 

Communist Imperialism 

The Communists are attempting to prevent the ore 
ment of independence and to confuse the issue before th 
Communists have, in these matters, a regular line whi 
down in 1924. 

The scheme is to whip up the spirit of nationalism so tl 
violent. That is done by professional agitators. Thei 
is enlarged by Communist military and technical leade 
provision of military supplies. In these ways, intern 
munism gets a strangle-hold on the people and it uses 
“amalgamate” the peoples into the Soviet orbit. 

“Amalgamation” is Lenin's and Stalin's word to < 
process. 

“Amalgamation” is now being attempted in Indoch: 
ostensible leadership of Ho Chi Minh. He was ind 
Moscow. He became an associate of the Russian, B 
the latter was organizing the Chinese Communist Par 
to bring China into the Soviet orbit. Then Ho ti 
activities to Indochina. 

Those fighting under the banner of Ho Chi Minh hav 
+.vair»Arl *vnrl AniiirmAd in Communist China. Thev 
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y the Skoda Munition Works in Czechoslovakia and transported 
cross Russia and Siberia and then sent through China into Vietnam 
Military supplies for the Communist armies have been pouring into 
r ietnam at a steadily increasing rate. 

Military and technical guidance is supplied by an estimated 2,00C 
Communist Chinese. They function with the forces of Ho Chi 
dinhin key positions— in staff sections of the High Command, ai 
he division level and in specialized units such as signal, engineer, 
rtillery and transportation. 

In the present stage, the Communists in Indochina use nationalistic 
nti-French slogans to win local support. Rut if they achieved mili- 
ary or political success, it is certain that they would subject the 
•eople to a cruel Communist dictatorship taking its orders from 
Piping and Moscow. 

The Scope of the Danger 

The tragedy would not stop there. If the Communist forces won 
mcontested control over Indochina or any substantial part thereof, 
hey would surely resume the same pattern of aggression against 
ther free peoples in the area. 

The propagandists of Red China and Russia make it apparent that 
he purpose is to dominate all of Southeast Asia. 

Southeast Asia is the so-called “rice bowP ; which helps to feed the 
lensely populated region that extends from India to Japan. It is 
ich in many raw materials, such as tin, oil, rubber and iron ore. It 
ffers industrial Japan potentially important markets and sources 
f raw materials. 

The area has great strategic value. Southeast Asia is astride the 
aost direct and best developed sea and air routes between the Pacific 
,nd South Asia. It has major naval and air bases. Communist 
ontrol of Southeast Asia would carry a grave threat to the Philippines, 
Australia and New Zealand, with whom we have treaties of mutual 
assistance. 1 The entire Western Pacific area, including the so-called 
‘offshore island chain”, would be strategically endangered. 

President Eisenhower appraised the situation last Wednesday when 
Le said that the area is of “transcendent importance”. 2 

The United States Position 

The United States has shown in many ways its sympathy for the 
;allant struggle being waged in Indochina by French forces anc 
hose of the Associated States. Congress has enabled us to provide 
aaterial aid to the established governments and their peoples. Also 
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that a Korean armistice would be a fraud if it merely relea 
sive armies for attack elsewhere. I said last Septemb 
Red China sent its own army into Indochina, that woul 
grave consequences which might not be confined to Indoeh 

Recent statements have been designed to impress upoi 
aggressors that aggression might lead to action at plac 
means of free world choosing, so that aggression would 
than it could gain . 2 

The Chinese Communists have, in fact, avoided the di 
their own Red armies in open aggression against Indochi 
have, however, largely stepped up their support of the 
in that area. Indeed, they promote that aggression by 
short of open invasion. 

Under all the circumstances it seems desirable to clarify 
United States position. 

Under the conditions of today, the imposition on South € 
the political system of Communist Russia arid its Chinese ( 
ally, by whatever means, would be a grave threat to the 
community. The United States feels that that possibility 
be passively accepted, but should be met by united acl 
might involve serious risks. But these risks are far less 
that will face us a few years from now, if we dare not be reso 

The free nations want peace. However, peace is not had 
wanting it. Peace has to be worked for and planned for. 
it is necessary to take risks to win peace just as it is necess 
to take risks to win victory. The chances for peace a 
bettered by letting a potential aggressor know in advance 
aggression could lead him." 

I hope that these statements which I make here tonighl 
the cause of peace. 

ii 

Communist China 

Let me now discuss our political relations with Red Ch 
first the matter of recognition. 

The United States does not recognize the Chinese ( 
regime. That is well known. But the reasons seem n 
known. Some think that there are no reasons and th 
actuated purely by emotion. Your Government believ* 
position is soberly rational. 

Non-Recognition 
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©rally, it is useful that there should be diplomatic intercourse betweer 
those who exercise de facto governmental authority and it is wel 
established that recognition does not imply moral approval. 

President Monroe, in his famous message to Congress, denouncer 
the expansionist and despotic system of Czarisfc Russia and its allies 
But he said that it would nevertheless be our policy “to consider the 
government de facto as the legitimate government for us”. 1 That has 
indeed been the general United States policy, and I believe that it is 
a sound general policy. However, where it does not serve our inter- 
ests, we are free to vary from it. 

In relation to Communist China, we are forced to take account o: 
the fact that the Chinese Communist regime has been consistently 
and viciously hostile to the United States. 

A typical Chinese Communist pamphlet reads: “We Must Hah 
America, because She is the Chinese People’s Implacable Enemy” 
“We Must Despise America because it is a Corrupt Imperialisl 
Nation, the World Center of Reaction and Decadency”; “We Musi 
Look down upon America because She is a Paper Tiger and Entirely 
Vulnerable to Defeat”. 

By print, by radio, by drama, by pictures, with all the propaganda 
skills which Communism has devised, such themes are propagated by 
the Red rulers. They vent their hatred by^ barbarous acts, such as 
seizures and imprisonments of Americans. 

Those responsible for United States policy must ask and answer 
“Will it help our country if, by recognition, we give increased prestige 
and influence to a regime that actively attacks our vital interests?’ 
I can find only 7 ' the answer “No”. 

Admission to the United Nations 

Let us turn now to the matter of seating Red China in the Unitec 
Nations. By the Charter, membership is supposed to be limited t< 
“peace-loving” states. Therefore, it is relevant to recall that th< 
Chinese Communist regime became an aggressor in the latter part o: 
1950. Its armies invaded Korea and waged war against the Unitec 
Nations Command. They contributed largely to the killing, wound- 
ing or losing in action of about 500,000 soldiers of the United Nations 
Command, including over 100,000 Americans. 

The United Nations General Assembly on February 1, 1951 voted 
44 to 7, that the Chinese People’s Republic was guilty of aggression ii 
Korea. 2 It called upon it to withdraw its forces from Korea. Bui 
they still remain. 


ivorean Armistice/ .but that was not a Chinese Commur 
offering. It was something that the United Nations Cor 
The Communists signed only after desperate and bloody 
had failed to break the allied line, and only after the Un- 
Command had made it apparent that the conflict, if conti 
bring into jeopardy valuable Communist military an 
assets in nearby Manchuria. 

The Chinese Communists 7 continuing lack of genuine v 
is being demonstrated in Indochina. 

As one of the United Nations members who must pass 01 
tion, we must ask “Will it serve the interests of world oi 
into the United Nations a regime which is a convicte 
which has not purged itself from that aggression, and wlii 
to promote the use of force in violation of the principles o 
Nations?” I can find only the answer “No”. 

Free China on Formosa 

There is still another aspect of this China matter. 
forget that the National Government of China continues 
in Formosa and millions of free Chinese are gathered th< 
jurisdiction. It has the allegiance of many more. The 
our loyal friends and allies when, during World War II 
each other. 

Should the free nations facilitate and encourage the blc 
tion by the Chinese Communists of these free Chinese c 
To me again, the only answer is “No”. 

Experience with Communist Promises 

Some say that the United States should recognize the C 
munist regime and welcome it to the United Nations, b 
promises in relation to Korea and Indochina. 

The United States must judge that proposal on the 1 
experience. 

The United States agreed to recognize the Soviet res 
relying on its promise, in the so-called Litvinov agreemei: 
and prevent political action from Russia against our polit 
order. We performed and granted recognition. Rut t 
we received were vain. 

At Yalta, in February 1945, Britain and the United 
sanction to the fact of dominant Soviet influence in Cen 
They did so on the basis of a Soviet agreement that tb 
liberated Europe would have the right “to choose the fora 
ment under which they will live”, and that in Poland th< 


1 Armistice agreement of July 27, 1953; supra, pp. 724-750. 

2 See Foreign Relations of the United States: The Soviet Unit 
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free and unfettered elections as soon as possible”. 1 * But thosi 
romises we received were vain. 

There was also a Yalta Agreement with reference to the Far East, 
lie United States agreed to obtain for the Soviet Union control o 
# ort Arthur, Dairen and the Manchurian Railroad. In exchange 
lie Soviet Union promised to support the National Government o: 
!hina. This arrangement was consummated at Moscow in Angus - 
94 5. 3 Then the Soviet Government acquired from China thi 
lanchurian assets that had been promised it. In return it gave i 
0-year engagement “to render to China moral support and aid ii 
lilitary supplies and other material resources, such support and ai( 
o be entirely given to the National Government as the centra 
overnment of China.” 4 

Having gained what it wanted the Soviet Government then movec 
rompfcly to assist the Chinese Communist regime in its efforts t( 
verthrow the National Government. It gave to the Chinese Com 
umist forces vast stocks of military supplies and other materia 
esources which it had promised to give entirely to the Nationa 
Jovernment. 

In this matter again we gave performance. But the corresponding 
Communist promises proved vain. 

Our experience with Chinese Communist promises is limited becausi 
re have with them only one agreement. That is the Korean Armi 
tice. The United Nations Command has reported that the Com 
fiunists have violated it 40 times. That only tells part of the story 
or the basic violation is that the Swedish and Swiss members of th< 
Supervisory Commission are denied an adequate opportunity t( 
upervise the North and to detect Communist violations. 5 

The United States recognizes that few nations have a record which ii 
Lot marred by some violations of agreements. Also, we recognize 
hat nothing human is immutable. Surely, there is nothing vindictivi 
r implacable about the American people. Indeed, few people ar< 
s ready as we to forgive and forget. But it would be reckless, fo: 
ls to ignore the events of recent years which have filled our archive 
nth vain promises. We are not in the market for more. 

It is now the policy of the United States not to exchange Unite< 
hates performance for Communist promises. 

That United States position was made clear at the recent Berlh 
conference. There, by standing firm, I finally obtained the reluctan 


1 See Section II, “Declaration on Liberated Europe/' and Section VI] 

'Poland/' of the Protocol of Proceedings of the Crimea Conference, Feb. 1] 

a -t /* a • n on on 01 


be a “Big Five Conference” and that the invitation to G 
itself specify that neither the invitation to, nor the hoi 
conference should be deemed to imply diplomatic recogni 
had not already been accorded . 1 2 

The Chinese Communist regime has been invited on 
Korea and Indochina, where it is in fact a force of aggress 
cannot ignore. It gets no diplomatic recognition from u 
of its presence at Geneva. I said at Berlin: “It ... is 
recognize evil as a fact. It is another thing to take evil t< 
and call it good.” 3 That we shall not do. 

The Dangers Ahead 

The United States Delegation will go to Geneva in an e 
about a united and independent Korea, from which 
China will have withdrawn its army of invasion. Also, 
any Indochina discussion will serve to bring the Chinese 
to see the danger of their apparent design for the conqu 
east Asia, so that they will cease and desist. We shall i 
be disposed to give Communist China what it wants fro 
to buy its promises of future good behavior. 

Some, perhaps, would have it otherwise. But we da 
that during the period when we accepted Communist pro 
face value, and took for granted their peaceful intention 
steadily grew. 

We can, I think, take a lesson from Dien Bien Phu . 4 F 
there has seemed to be a lull. But in fact the danger 
mounted. The enemy sappers have never ceased their 
have burrowed and tunneled to gain forward positions 
inner citadels can be subjected to mass assault from clos< 

Today the free world also feels a sense of lull. The dan 
war seems to have receded. I hope that that is so. If 
because the free nations saw the danger and moved u 
courage and decision, to meet it. 

There is, however, no reason for assuming that the da 
manently passed. There is nothing to prove that the 
munist rulers accepted peace as permanent, if permanent 
block their ambitions. They continue unceasingly to 
tunnel to advance their positions against the citadels 

In Europe, Soviet Kussia holds its grip on Eastern ( 
Austria and maneuvers recklessly to prevent reconcilia 


1 i. e., the Geneva conference on the problems of Korea and 

2 See the quadripartite communique of Feb. 18, 1954, supra, d 

3 Statement of Jan. 26, 1954; Foreign Ministers Meeting: Ber< 
January 25-February 18, 195 4- (Department of State publicatic 

p. 28. 

4 The French-held bastion in Indochina under siege by the for 
Minh. 
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Prance and Germany. In Asia, the whole area from Japan and Korea 
k> Southeast Asia is troubled by Communist efforts at penetration. 

As against such efforts, there is only one defense — eternal vigilance, 
sound policies and high courage. 

The United States is a member of a goodly company who in the past 
rave stood together in the face of great peril and have overcome it. 
[f we are true to that past, we can face the future with hope and 
confidence. 


29o VIEWS OF THE UNITED STATES AND FRANCE ON THE 

EVE OF THE GENEVA CONFERENCE: Joint Statement by the 

Secretary of State and the French Foreign Minister, April 14, 1954 3 

Following their conversations in Paris on April 14tli, the United 
States Secretary of State, Mr. John Foster Dulles, and the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Bidault, issued the following statement: 

For nearly two centuries it has been the practice for representatives 
of our two nations to meet together to discuss the grave issues which 
from time to time have confronted us. 

In pursuance of this custom, which we hope to continue to the benefit 
of ourselves and others, we have had an exchange of views on Indo- 
china and Southeast Asia. 

Mr. Dulles expressed admiration for the gallant fight of the French 
Union forces, who continue with unshakeable courage and deter- 
mination to repel Communist aggression. 

We deplore the fact that on the eve of the Geneva Conference this 
aggression has reached a new dimax in Viet-Nam particularly at 
Dicn-Bicn-Phu and has been renewed in Laos and extended to 
Cambodia. 

The independence of the three Associated States within the French 
Union, which new agreements are to complete, is at stake in these 
battles. 

Wo recognize that the prolongation of the war in Indochina, which 
endangers the security of the countries immediately affected, also 
threatens the entire area of Southeast Asia and of the Western Pacific. 
In close association with other interested nations, we will examine the 
possibility of establishing, within the framework of the United Nations 
Charter, a collective defense to assure the peace, security and freedom 
of this area. 

We recognize that our basic objective at the Geneva Conference wil. 
he to seek the re-establishment of a Deace in Indochina which wil. 
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30. PREPARATIONS FOR THE INDOCHINA PHAS 
GENEVA CONFERENCE: Statement by the Presi« 
1954 1 


With the return of the Secretary of State from Gene 1 
of course be a series of conferences on foreign affairs bo 
Executive Department and between the Secretary of Sta 
tisan groups of the Congress. Because of these fortl 
Terences and the probability that the Secretary of Stab 
have something to say, and because, also, of the delie 
the issues now pending before the Geneva Conference, 
my comments on the Indochina situation to a brief writt 

United States foreign policy has consistently support* 
pies on which was founded the United Nations. A bas 
of this policy was the Vandenberg Resolution of 1948. 2 
States believes in assuring the peace and integrity of na 
collective action and, in pursuance of the United Nati 
lias entered into regional security agreements with o 
Examples are. the Inter- American Agreement., 3 the ] 
meat,' 1 and a whole series of pacts in the Pacific. 6 T1 
moots are- invariably to assure the peaceful security of tb 
nations and to prevent likelihood of attack; they are 
moots designed primarily for waging war. 

The Genova Conference, now 9 days old, has producec 
The expressed fears of some have proved unfounded. 

It has not been a “five-power” conference as the 
tried to make it. 

It 1ms not involved establishing express or implio 
recognition by the United States of the Chinese Commun: 

Tim Korean phase of the Conference has been orgs 
the Communists came up with a scheme for Korean unii 
was a Chinese copy of the Soviet scheme for the unific 
many. 0 Under their proposal no election measures o> 
without Communist consent, and there could be no im 
vision of the. election conditions or of the voting. 

This scheme was rejected for Germany. 7 Secretary 
me that it is equally unacceptable to the Republic ( 


i Made! at a news conference; .'Department of State Bulletin , 

P '*S. 239, 80th Cong., 2d scss., June 11, 1948; A Deci 
Foreign Policy, p. 197. 

O! 1CU7* 
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United Nations members which took part in the Korean War unde] 
the United Nations Command now represented at Geneva. 

The Indochina phase of the Conference is in process of being 
organized and the issues have not yet been clarified. In this mattei 
a large measure of initiative rests with the Governments of France, 
Viet-Nam, Laos, and Cambodia, which are the countries most 
directly concerned. 

Meanwhile plans are proceeding for the realization of a Southeast 
Asia security arrangement. This was publicly suggested by Secre- 
tary Dulles in his address of March 29. 1 Of course, our principal 
allies were advised in advance. This proposal of the Secretary oi 
State was not a new one; it was merely reaffirmation of the principles 
that have consistently guided our postwar foreign policy and a 
reminder to interested Asian friends that the United States was pre- 
pared to join with others in the application of these principles to the 
threatened area. Most of the free nations of the area and others 
directly concerned have shown affirmative interest, and conversations 
are actively proceeding. 

Obviously, it was never expected that this collective security 
arrangement would spring into existence overnight. There are too 
many important problems to be resolved. But there is a general 
sense of urgency. The fact that such an organization is in process 
of formation could have an important bearing upon what happens at 
Geneva during the Indochina phase of the Conference. 

The countries of the area are now thinking in constructive terms, 
which include the indispensable concept of collective security. Prog- 
ress in this matter has been considerable and I am convinced that 
further progress will continue to be made. 


31. MIDWAY IN THE GENEVA CONFERENCE: Address by the 
Secretary of State, May 7, 1954 2 

I welcome this opportunity to talk with you about the Conference 
now going on in Geneva 3 and the related aspects of our foreign policy. 

First of all, I join with you in paying tribute to the gallant defenders 
of Dien-Bien-Phu.* 1 May it be given us to play a worthy part to defend 
the values for which they gave their lives. 

This week I returned from the Geneva Conference. My return was 
not connected with any developments at the Conference. As long ago 
as last February when the Conference was called, I said I would attend 
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Since the Conference may last for some weeks, I did not feel abL 
to stay with it that long. I have been out of the United States during 
much of the last 6 months to attend the Bermuda Conference, 1 thi 
Berlin Conference, 2 the Caracas Conference, 3 and two Nato Counci 
meetings in Paris. 4 These meetings strengthen the links with on: 
allies and enable us to present the position of the United States t< 
others. But the Secretary of State must also keep in close touch witl 
our own people and with the Congress. In order to exercise our ful 
influence in foreign affairs, the Government must have the under 
standing and support of the American people for its policies. 

The Geneva Conference has two tasks. The first is to try to find i 
way to unify Korea. The second task is to discuss the possibility o 
restoring peace in Indochina. 

The Soviet delegation, however, has sought to use the Conferenci 
for other purposes. By various devices, it has tried to create the fals< 
impression that this meeting accepted Red China as one of “five grea 
powers” or conferred on it a new international status. 

Both of these issues had been fought out in connection with calling 
the Conference and the Soviets had then conceded that the Conferenci 
would not be a five-power affair nor involve any recognition for Re< 
China. We and our allies stood firmly and solidly on that positioi 
and the Soviets ended by accepting it. 

By the time I left Geneva, the Korean phase of the Conference hac 
been organized and was well under way. I will speak first of that 
and then of Indochina where the fighting is still active and where tin 
question of possible United States participation has to be considered 

For many years Korea has been the pawn of great powers. Russia 
Japan, and China have abused and exploited Korea and kept it: 
peoples in servitude. The Koreans now want only to be united anc 
free and left alone. Yet, in fact, Korea is divided, and North Kora 
fives under the Chinese Communist yoke. In all decency it woulc 
seem that the Communists should allow the Korean people at long 
last to live their own lives and to satisfy their aspirations for freedom 

When the Geneva Conference was organized, the Communists pu 
up their program for uniting Korea. 5 Unhappily it was not a pro 
gram to satisfy the desires of the Korean people for unity and freedom 
It was, as President Eisenhower said, 6 “a Chinese copy” of the Sovie 
scheme for the unification of Germany. 7 Their idea is to have election 
so set up that the Communists can dictate the outcome and thus im 
pose their rule upon the whole country. 

In the case of Germany, the Communists control Eastern Ger 


1 See communique of Dec. 7, 1953: supra, pp. 1468-1470. 
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many, with about one-fourth of the total German population. Ix 
the case of Korea, they control about one-sixth of the total Koreax 
population. They insist, however, in both cases, that this gives then 
the right to equal participation in determining the election conditions 
Also, they stipulate that there must be no impartial supervision 01 
observation of the elections to be sure that they are fair and free oi 
coercion. 

The Communists feel confident that under these conditions thej 
can make their candidates seem to win. 

This scheme, when offered for Germany, was turned down by the 
Federal Republic of Germany and by the three Western Powers al 
Berlin. 1 The same scheme is equally objectionable for Korea. 

I can assure you that the United States delegation will do all thal 
lies within its power to promote, by peaceful means, the independence 
and freedom and unity of Korea. 

More than 140,000 Americans were killed or wounded under the 
United Nations Command to keep Korea from being overrun bj 
armed invasion. I promise you that we shall not surrender at the 
council table at Geneva the freedom for which so many fought and 
died. 

We are pressing the Communists to accept honest elections whict 
will be supervised by responsible outside observers, who will assure a 
really free election. Whether the Communists accept that remains tc 
be seen. If they would, then I think that Korea could be unified. 

Let me turn now to the problem of Southeast Asia. In that greal 
peninsula and the islands to the south live nearly 200 million people 
in 7 states — Burma; the three states of Indochina — Laos, Cambodia, 
and Viet-Nam; Thailand; Malaya; and Indonesia. Communist con- 
quest of this area would seriously imperil the free world position in 
the Western Pacific. It would, among other things, endanger the 
Philippines, Australia, and New Zealand, with all of which the 
United States has mutual-security treaties. 2 It would deprive Japan 
of important foreign markets and sources of food and raw materials 

In Viet-Nam, one of the three Indochinese states, war has beer 
going on since 1946. When it began, Indochina was a French colony 
just liberated from Japanese occupation. The war started primarily 
as a war for independence. What started as a civil war has now beer 
taken over by international communism for its own purposes. lie 
Chi-Minh, the Communist leader in Viet-Nam, was trained in Moscow 
and got his first revolutionary experience in China. 

In the name of nationalism, the Communists aim to deprive the 
people of Viet-Nam of their independence by subjecting them to the 
new imperialism of the Soviet bloc. 
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The Indochina area was vulnerable. The Governm 
Nam, Laos, and Cambodia had not yet received full 
dependence. Their peoples were not adequately organ 
against the Communist-led rebels, and they did not f( 
had a stake in the struggle which justified great sacrifice 

President Eisenhower became familiar with the pi 
he was the Supreme Commander of Nato in Europe, 
the strain and the drain which the Indochina war put i 
He was aware of the growing discontent in France re 
the long war where the French were assuming the prin 
of the fight and where human and material costs were m 

I recall in December 1952 when General Eisenhower, 
elect, was returning from his Korean trip on the cruise 
discussed gravely the problem of Indochina. 

We realized that if Viet-Nam fell into hostile hands 
neighboring countries remained weak and divided, th< 
munists could move on into all of Southeast Asia. For t 
the Eisenhower administration from the outset gave j 
tention to the problem of Southeast Asia. 

Our efforts took two complementary lines. We sought 
the resistance to communism in Indochina. We sought 
in Southeast Asia a broader community of defense. 

Indochina Measures 

In Indochina itself, the following steps seemed to us : 

1. The French should give greater reality to their 
grant full independence to Viet-Nam, Laos, and Cam 
would take away from the Communists their false claim 
the fight for independence. 

2. There should be greater reliance upon the nationa. 
would be fighting in their own homeland. This, we be 
be done if the peoples felt that they had a good cause 
fight and if better facilities for training and equipme] 
vided for them. 

3. There should be greater free-world assistance, 
carrying on a struggle which was overburdening her 
sources. 

Much progress was made in each of these respects, 
declaration of July 3, 1953, pledged full independence t 
Laos, and Cambodia. 1 Already, a treaty of independe; 
concluded with Laos, 2 and Emperor Bao Dai told me 
weeks ago, that he felt that Viet-Nam was assured of its b 
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States, which was already paying part of the cost of the war, agree 
:o bear the greater part of the total cost. 1 We are now paying a 
:he rate of about $800 million a year, plus a very large provision c 
nilitary equipment. 

Despite the gains on these fronts, there has been a growing belie 
oy the French people that France was overextended, in view of it 
responsibilities in Asia, in Africa, and in Europe. As a result, whe 
[ met in Berlin last January and February with the Foreign Ministei 
jf France, Great Britain, and the Soviet Union, the French Goverr 
nent asked that the projected conference on Korea be expanded t 
iiscuss also the problem of peace in Indochina, 2 

Shortly after the Berlin Conference adjourned, the Communist! 
is was to be expected from them, began to expend their military assets 
human and material, in a desperate effort to win some victory whic 
they would exploit for political purposes. They concentrated on 
mass assault against one of the French outposts — that of Dien-Bier 
Phu. That assault was pushed with a callous disregard of huma: 
life. 

Now, Dien-Bien-Phu has fallen. Its defense, of 57 days and nights 
will go down in history as one of the most heroic of all time. The de 
’enders, composed of French and native forces, inflicted staggerin 
.osses on the enemy. The French soldiers showed that they have no 
ost either the will or the skill to fight even under the most advers 
conditions. It shows that Viet-Nam produces soldiers who have th 
qualities to enable them to defend their country. 

An epic battle has ended. But great causes have, before nov 
ieen won out of lost battles. 

The Chinese Communists have been supplying the forces of Vie 
Minh rebels with munitions, trucks, anti-aircraft guns, radar, an 
;echnical equipment and technical advisers. They have, howevei 
ffopped short of open intervention. In this respect, they may hav 
iecn deterred by the warnings which the United States has given tha 
juch intervention would lead to grave consequences which migh 
rot be confined to Indochina. 3 

Collective Defense 

Throughout this period the United States has also followed th 
second course of trying to develop strength in Southeast Asia througl 
collective measures. 

Back in 1951, I negotiated treaties with the Philippines, Australis 
md New Zealand. These recognized that this area was one of vita 
.mportance to the United States. These treaties also recognized tha 
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This we have constantly sought. However, it has pr 
to achieve this result. There were differences of race an 
differences in the development of national self-gover: 
countries which had won or were winning their indepe 
Western colonialism and Japanese imperialism were oft' 
cerned with past dangers from which they were extricatir 
than with the threat of new peril. The memories of the 
them to the present perils of Communist imperialism. T 
disposed to make the sacrifices inherent in any collec 
system. 

However, this situation began to change and by the s 
year it seemed that there could be a broader program 
defense. 

On March 29, 1954, after consultations with Congressio 
both parties, and after having advised our principal all 
“The imposition on Southeast Asia of the political sys 
munist Russia and its Chinese Communist ally, by wha 
would be a grave threat to the whole free community. 
States feels that that possibility should not be passively 
should be met by united action.” 1 

This declaration was nothing new, although the circi 
the moment gave the words a new significance. 

President Eisenhower speaking almost a year earlier, i; 
of April 16, 1953, had said that “aggression in Korea and 
Asia are threats to the whole free community to be m 
action.” 2 

After having explained our purposes to the America; 
promptly conferred with the representatives of nine free m 
immediate interest in the area, namely, Viet-Nam, Laos 
Thailand, the Philippines, Australia and New Zealand, 
the United Kingdom. We informed others whose inter* 
affected. 

The Governments of the United Kingdom and of Frai 
to visit their capitals to develop further our concept, 
ferences at London on April 12 and 13 with Sir Winston ( 
Mr. Eden, we issued a joint U.S.-U.K. communique 3 
reciting the danger to the entire area of Southeast Asia a: 
ern Pacific caused by Communist warfare in Indochina 
“Accordingly we are ready to take part, with the otl 
principally concerned, in an examination of the possibility 
ing a collective defense, within the framework of the 0] 
United Nations, to assure the peace, security and freedom 
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sought. We had never sought any sudden spectacular act such as a 
ultimatum to Red China. Our goal was to develop a basic unity c 
constructive purpose. We advanced toward that goal. I feel cor 
fident that unity of purpose persists, and that such a tragic event a 
the fall of Dien-Bien-Phu will harden, not weaken, our purpose to sta; 
united. 

The United States and other countries immediately concerned ar 
giving careful consideration to the establishment of a collective de 
fense. Conversations are taking place among them. We must agre 
as to who will take part in the united defense effort, and what thei 
commitments will be. 

It must be recognized that difficulties have been encountered, bu 
this was expected. The complexity of the problem is great. As 
have pointed out, the complications were such that it was not possibl 
even to get started until recent months. Under all the circumstances 
I believe that good progress is being made. I feel confident that th 
outcome will be such that Communist aggression will not be able t< 
gain in Southeast Asia the results it seeks. 

This may involve serious commitments by us all. But free people 
will never remain free unless they are willing to fight for their vita 
interests. Furthermore, vital interests can no longer be protecte< 
merely by local defense. The key to successful defense and to th< 
deterring of attack is association for mutual defense. That is wha 
the United States seeks in Southeast Asia. 

Current Hostilities in Viet-Nam 

The question remains as to what we should do about the curren 
hostilities in Viet-Nam. 

In Korea we showed that we were prepared under proper condition 
bo resort to military action, if necessary, to protect our vital interest 
and the principles upon which stable peace must rest. 

In Korea, we, along with others, joined in the defense of an inde 
pendent government, which was already resisting an armed assault 
We did so at the request of the Republic of Korea and under a Unite( 
Nations mandate. The Korean people were inspired by a deep sens* 
>f patriotism and eager to develop a power of their own. The issue 
vere clarified before the world by decisions of the United Nations 
[Jnder these circumstances, we and our allies fought until the eneim 
sued for an armistice. 

In Indochina, the situation is far more complex. The present condi 
ions there do not provide a suitable basis for the United States t< 
participate with its armed forces. 


nostuiiies continue, men me iieeu win oe even mure ardent 
conditions for united action in defense of the area. 

In making commitments which might involve the use of a: 
the Congress is a full partner. Only the Congress can d 
President Eisenhower has repeatedly emphasized that he 
take military action in Indochina without the support of 
Furthermore, he has made clear that he would not seek tha 
his opinion, there would be an adequate collective effort bag 
uine mutuality of purpose in defending vital interests. 

A great effort is being made by Communist propaganda 
it as something evil if Asia joins with the nations of the An 
Europe to get assistance which will help the peoples of Ash 
their liberty. These Communist nations have, in this c 
adopted the slogan “Asia for the Asians.” 

The Japanese war lords adopted a similar slogan when the 
subject Asia to their despotic rule. The similar theme of “ 
the Europeans” was adopted by Mr. Molotov at the Berlin < 
when he proposed that the Europeans should seek security l 
ments which would send the United States back home. 

Great despotic powers have always known that they coi 
their will and gain their conquests if the free nations stand 
none helps the other. 

It should be observed that the Soviet Communist agj 
Europe took place only against countries which had no 
security arrangements. Since the organization of the Nori 
Treaty, there has been no successful aggression in Europe. 

Of course, it is of the utmost importance that the Uni 
participation in creating collective security in Asia slioul 
basis which recognizes fully the aspirations and cultures of 
peoples. We have a material and industrial strength whicl 
and which is an essential ingredient of security. Also 
cultural and spiritual values of their own which make them 
by every moral standard. 

The United States, as the first colony of modern history t< 
pendence for itself, instinctively shares the aspirations for lil 
dependent and colonial peoples. We want to help, not 1 
spread of liberty. 

We do not seek to perpetuate Western colonialism and w> 
more intolerable the new imperialist colonialism of comm 

That is the spirit that animates us. If we remain true to 
we can face the future with confidence that we shall be ii 
with those moral forces which ultimately prevail. 


1 At his press conference on Mar. 10, 1954, President Eisenhower s 
is going to be no involvement of America in war unless it is a resuli 
stitutional process that is placed upon Congress to declare it” 
Times , Mar. 11, 1954). 
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32. CONDITIONS FOR UNITED STATES DIRECT INTERYEN 

TION IN INDOCHINA: Transcript of a News Conference of th 

Secretary of State, May 25, 1954 (Excerpt) 1 

At his news conference on May 25 , a correspondent recalled to Secretary 
Dulles his report to the Nation following his return from Geneva 2 ih 
which he set forth the conditions under which the United States inter 
vened in Korea. Mr. Dulles was asked to relate those conditions to th 
Indochina situation. Mr. Dulles made the following reply: 

I pointed out, I think, the existence of certain conditions in the casi 
of Korea, and I went on to say that the situation in Indochina wai 
different and more complex. 

I tbink that broadly speaking the attitude of the United State; 
toward this situation has been made clear by statements which th< 
President has made and which I have made. I think it is fair to sa] 
that the United States attitude in this matter has been one of the fev 
stable aspects in an otherwise changing and fluid situation. 

The position of the United States toward collective security ix 
Southeast Asia has been known basically for quite a long while. Ix 
[act, it really goes back to the time when I went out to the Far Bas- 
in, I think, January of 1951 on a mission to try to create a collection 
security pact in that area. That effort failed at that time in the sens< 
that we were not able to put together a collective security arrangemen 
)f any large proportions, and we ended with a series of separate pacts— 
me with Japan, one with Australia and New Zealand, and anothe] 
vith the Philippines. But there was not a regional security pac 
created at that time. 

Then I think I pointed out that, in his great address of April 1( 
)f last year, President Eisenhower made a statement which did no 1 
attract at the time the attention it deserved perhaps because of othei 
aspects of his speech where he referred to Korea and Southeast Ash 
md .said there should be united action for the defense of Southeast 
isia. 3 

I repeated that statement in my March 29 speech after having 
previously discussed it with congressional leaders and with om 
xrincipal allies. 

The general conditions under which the United States is prepared t( 
participate in collective defense there or elsewhere, for that matter 
xre quite well known. We are willing to participate in collective de- 
fense basically upon the terms that are laid down by the Yandenber^ 
Resolution of June 1948, 4 which laid down basic conditions under whicl 
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only going to go in for defense of liberty and indepen 
freedom. 

We don’t go in alone; we go in where the other nations i 
an important stake in the area recognize the peril as we do 

We go in where the United Nations gives moral sanct 
action. 

All of those conditions are known. They have been kno 
are a basic part of American foreign policy, and they i 
President said in one of his press conferences, a “stable” elei 
situation. 

Mr. Dulles was then asked what was initiated by this Goi 
the 'period between March or April of 1953 and May of this y 
about a Southeast Asian pact. He replied: 

We did have conversations, particularly with the Fren 
representatives of the Associated States who under cond 
existing were apt to form the core of any defensive acti 
area. 1 

A correspondent recalled that one of the conditions lai 
Mr. Dulles in his speech of May 7 was to give indepent 
Associated States. The correspondent said that France and 
had initialed proposed treaties of independence and associc 
asked Mr. Dulles how far those treaties go toward meeting 
Mr. Dulles made the following reply: 

X think what Prance is doing will, from what you m 
juridical standpoint, be a very large step in fulfillment of t 
of July 3 of last year of complete independence to the Assock 
The main difficulty, I would say, at the present moment is n 
juridical as it is the translation of legal documents into a s< 
part of the peoples of Viet-Nam, Laos, and Cambodia that 
have an independence for which it is worthwhile for the 
and, if need be, to die. 

It takes time to translate papers that are signed in Pai 
living spirit; and it also takes time to overcome a certain fee 
part of many of the Asian nations that France is not realb 
its promises. I believe the French are going a long way 
path — perhaps from a legal standpoint as far as it is eitl 
necessary to go at the present time. But it is one thing t 
letter and another thing to have the spirit, and I would 
moment the principal deficiency is a translation of the spiri 
into the area and in the conduct of the French people in reh 
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nited States had any plans for seeking that kind of sanction from the 
nited Nations. Mr. Dulles answered: 

There have been discussions off and on, I am sorry to say more off 
.an on, over the past year or more with reference to bringing the 
nited Nations into this situation. At the moment the prospects look 
mewhat better than they have recently, but in the past we have been 
ry close to the United Nations action without its being actually 
ken. So I don’t want to forecast at the present time. 

Asked if we would support any appeal to the United Nations for a peace 
ission or observation mission to be sent into the Southeast Asian area, 
replied: 

I believe if such an appeal were made, the United States would 
.pport it . 1 

Mr, Dulles was asked if the United States had before it any request from 
e French Government for intervention in Indochina. He replied: 

No, the French Government has made no such request of the 
nited States. They have had some conversations to explore the 
►nditions under which that might be possible, and in that respect the 
Pench have been told much the same thing that has been publicly said 
j the President and me as to the conditions, which as I say have been 
able and unchanging over a considerable period of time, under which 
tch intervention would be considered possible. Of course, let me 
ake clear that one of the conditions which we have always stood on is 
Lat there must be congressional sanction to any such action. 


THE THREAT OF DIRECT CHINESE COMMUNIST 
INTERVENTION IN INDOCHINA: Address by the Secretary 
of State, June 11, 1954 (Excerpt) 2 


At the moment, Indochina is the area where international com- 
ninism most vigorously seeks expansion under the leadership of Ho 
hi-Minh. Last year President Eisenhower, in his great “Chance for 
eace” address , 3 said that “aggression in Korea and Southeast Asia 
re threats to the whole free community to be met by united action.” 
ut the French were then opposed to what they called “international- 
iing” the war. They preferred to treat it as a civil war of rebellion. 
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declaration of independence for the three Associated Stab 
September it adopted the so-called Navarre plan, 2 which con 
a rapid buildup of national native forces. The United Si 
agreed to underwrite the costs of this plan. 3 

But last winter the fighting was intensified and the 1( 
began to tell in terms of the attitude of the French people 
war then in its eighth year. Last March, after the siege 
Bien-Phu had begun, I renewed President Eisenhower’s pro 
we seek conditions which would permit a united defense for 
I went to Europe on this mission, and it seemed that there ^ 
ment on our proposal. 5 But when we moved to translate 
posal into reality, some of the parties held back because 
concluded that any steps to create a united defense should 
results of the Geneva Conference. 

Meanwhile, the burdens of a collective defense in In doc 
mounted. The Communists have practiced dilatory nego 
Geneva, while intensifying their fighting in Indochina. T 
and national forces feel the strain of mounting enemy powc 
front and of political uncertainty at their rear. I told t 
Foreign Relations Committee last week that the situation is 
by no means hopeless. 6 The future depends largely on 
awaited at Paris, London, and Geneva. 

The situation in Indochina is not that of open military agg 
the Chinese Communist regime. Thus, in Indochina, the ] 
one of restoring tranquillity in an area where disturbances are 
from Communist China, but where there is no open invasior 
munist China. This task of pacification, in our opinion, 
successfully met merely by unilateral armed interventic 
other conditions need to be established. Throughout tli 
china developments, the United States has held to a stable 
sistent course and has made clear the conditions which, in it 
might justify intervention. These conditions were and a 
invitation from the present lawful authorities; (2) clear ass 
complete independence to Laos, Cambodia, and Viet- 
evidence of concern by the United Nations; (4) a joining in 
tive effort of some of the other nations of the area; and (5) 
that France will not itself withdraw from the battle until it 

Only if these conditions were realized could the Preside! 
Congress be justified in asking the American people to 
sacrifices incident to committing our Nation, with others 
force to help to restore peace in the area. 


1 For the text of the French declaration, see Documents on Ameri 


Another problem might, however, arise. If the Chinese Com 
lunist regime were to show in Indochina or elsewhere that it i< 
etermined to pursue the path of overt military aggression, then th< 
ituation would be different and another issue would emerge. Thai 
ontingency has already been referred to publicly by the President anc 
lyself. The President, in his April 16, 1953, address, and I myself 
1 an address of September 2, 1953, 1 made clear that the Unitec 
tates would take a grave view of any future overt military Chines* 
Jommunist aggression in relation to the Pacific or Southeast Asia area 
uch an aggression would threaten island and peninsular positions 
rhich secure the United States and its allies. 

If such overt military aggression occurred, that would be a deliberat* 
areat to the United States itself. The United States would oi 
ourse invoke the processes of the United Nations and consult with its 
Hies. But we could not escape ultimate responsibility for decisions 
Losely touching our own security and self-defense. 

There are some, particularly abroad, who seem to assume that thi 
ttitude of the United States flows from a desire for a general wai 
ith Communist China. That is clearly false. If we had wanted 
ich a war, it could easily have been based on the presence of Chinese 
ggressors in Korea. But last July, in spite of difficulties which at 
mes seemed insuperable, we concluded a Korean armistice with 
Jommunist China. 2 Plow could it be more surely demonstrated that 
'e have both the will to make peace and the competence to make 
eace? 

Your Government wants peace, and the American people want 
eace. But should there ever be openly launched an attack that the 
.merican people would clearly recognize as a threat to our owe 
scurity, then the right of self-preservation would demand that we— 
igardless of any other country — meet the issue squarely. 

It is the task of statesmanship to seek peace and deter war, while 
b the same time preserving vital national interests. Under present 
mditions that dual result is not easy to achieve, and it cannot be 
chieved at all unless your Government is backed by a people who are 
illing, if need be, to sacrifice to preserve their vital interests. 

At the Geneva Conference I said: u Peace is always easy to achieve — 
y surrender.” 3 Your Government does not propose to buy peace 
b that price. We do not believe that the American people want peace 
b that price. So long as that is our national will, and so long as that 
ill is backed by a capacity for effective action, our Nation can face 
le future with that calm confidence which is the due of those who, in 
troubled world, hold fast that which is good. 


1 Supra, doc. 25. 

2 Armistice of July 27, 1953; supra, pp. 724-750. 

8 Statement of Apr. 28, 1954; infra , pp. 2685-2692. 
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34. INCREASED MILITARY AID TO THAILANI 
Released by the Department of Defense, July L 

The Department of Defense on July 13 announced i 
of increased military aid and technical assistance to tli 
of Thailand. 

As a result of staff talks recently concluded betwee 
of Defense officials and a Thai military mission headed 
Dhanarajata, Deputy Defense Minister and Comman< 
the Royal Thai Army, a new and additional military- 
gram has been approved for the Thais so as to increase 
of the Thai armed forces to resist aggression. 

Additional emphasis will also be placed on the accele 
ment of junior officers, noncommissioned officers, and 
sonnel, the announcement stated. The program calls 
support for Thai training activities, including the provisi 
equipment, and technical and training assistance in th( 

In addition to the military-aid grant, the Departm 
also announced that approximately $3 million was beii 
able to the Thai Government for the construction of a 
Saraburi, in Central Thailand, through Korat to Ban P 
of 297 miles. 

While this highway will be of strategic value in cs 
operations in Thailand, its value to the economy of the < 
considerable, the announcement stated. 

The program will be administered in Thailand by 
Military Aid Group headed by Maj. Gen. W. N. Gillmo] 


35. CONSULTATIONS WITH THE FRENCH PREM1 

BRITISH FOREIGN SECRETARY: Statement by tl 

State, July 15, 1954 I 2 

I return from consultations at Paris with the new 
Minister and Foreign Minister, M. Pierre Mend3s-E 
talks were also participated in by Anthony Eden, the 1 
Secretary. 

These talks have brought about an understanding co: 
china much more complete than has heretofore existed, 
to demonstrate anew the solidarity of the Western pov 
of Communist hostility and intrigue. 
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japtive and endangered peoples of the world are to feel that th 
Jnited States really believes in liberty. 

I had the opportunity in Paris fully to explain the United State 
>osition in this respect to M. Mendes-France, whom I had knowi 
>efore but whom I had not met since he assumed his new offices. 

The conclusion was that we would ask the Under Secretary of State 
Jen. Walter Bedell Smith, to return to Geneva at an early date t< 
enew his participation in the Indochina phase of the Conference. 
3ut this is on the understanding, to which both the French am 
iritish Ministers expressly agreed, that renewed participation by th< 
Jnited States at the ministerial level will be without departing fron 
he U.S. principles which I had described. 

I believe that we have found a formula for constructive allied unit] 
vhich will have a beneficial effect on the Geneva Conference. And i 
arries no danger that the United States will abandon its principles. 


56. THE CEASE-FIRE AGREEMENTS IN INDOCHINA: Statemen 
by the President, July 21, 1954 I 2 

I am glad, of course, that agreement has been reached at Geneva 
o stop the bloodshed in Indochina. 3 

The United States has not been a belligerent in the war. The pri 
nary responsibility for the settlement in Indochina rested with thos< 
lations which participated in the fighting. Our role at Geneva has 
>een at all times to try to be helpful where desired and to aid France 
nd Cambodia, Laos, and Viet-Nam to obtain a just and honorabh 
ettlement which will take into account the needs of the interested 
>eople. Accordingly, the United States has not itself been party tc 
>r bound by the decisions taken by the Conference, but it is oui 
Lope that it will lead to the establishment of peace consistent witl 
he rights and the needs of the countries concerned. The agreemem 
ontains features which we do not like, but a great deal depends or 
low they work in practice. 

The United States is issuing at Geneva a statement to the effeci 
hat it is not prepared to join in the Conference declaration, but, a* 
3yal members of the United Nations, we also say that, in compliant 
nth the obligations and principles contained in article 2 of the Unitec 
Nations Charter, the United States will not use force to disturb tin 
ettlement. 4 We also say that any renewal of Communist aggressior 
rould be viewed by us as a matter of grave concern. 
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or Minister to be resident at their respective capitals 
and Vientiane). We already have a Chief of Mission 
capital of Viet-Nam, and this Embassy will, of course, 
The United States is actively pursuing discussions ’ 
nations with a view to the rapid organization of a colle< 
Southeast Asia in order to prevent further direct or 
munist aggression in that general area. 


Aid for Indochina Following the Geneva < 

1954-1955 


37. ASSISTANCE TO REFUGEES FROM NORTE 
Note From the American Embassy at Saigon to tl 
Foreign Ministry, August 8, 1954 1 

On August 6 the U.S. Government received from the 
Viet-Nam a request that the United States provide assist 
over 100,000 refugees from North Viet-Nam , , the area 
turned over to the Viet Minh, to South Viet-Nam areas 'i 
the anti-Communist government of Viet-Nam. The U 
August 8 replied as follows [Note in Department of Sta 

The United States Government desires to extend to tl 
of Viet-Nam all reasonable assistance to evacuate from i 
the cease-fire agreement its nationals who understanda 
ing to face the grim certainties of life under the Com 
United States is well aware that mere removal does 
problem for such people or for the Government of Vi 
United States is also prepared to provide as far as po 
help needed to enable refugees from Viet Minh domina 
existence under their chosen government with maximu 
to add to the strength of that government through tin 
The American Embassy will continue close cooper 
Government of Viet-Nam to ensure that United Stat< 
made effective in meeting the needs of the Governmen 
and its people. The United States will expect the max 
tion of the Government of Viet-Nam in working to th 


department of State Bulletin , Aug. 16, 1954, p. 241; see a' 
Harold Stassen, Director of Foreign Operations Administrai 
23, 1954, pp. 265-266) and White House statement of Aug. 22, 
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J8. EVACUATION OF REFUGEES FROM NORTH VIET-NAM 
Statement Released by the White House, August 22, 1954 1 

The cease-fire agreement which terminated hostilities in Viet-Nan 
provided that persons on either side of the dividing line, which ii 
roughly at the 17th parallel of latitude, would be free to move t< 
places of their own choice. Very soon all of North Viet-Nam, whicl 
.ncludes the Delta of the Red River otherwise known as Tonkin, wil 
3e handed over provisionally to the Viet Minh Government of H< 
3hi Minh. 

Thousands of refugees of Tonkin, fearful of being placed under th< 
Communist yoke, are moving outward to Free Viet-Nam. Thi 
French Government has offered transport to these evacuees, and botl 
the French Navy and Air Force are doing what they can to earn 
iut this movement. 

The French Air Force is presently lifting approximately 3,40( 
evacuees a day from airfields at Hanoi and Haiphong to the Saigoi 
irea. Likewise the French Navy is carrying refugees and at the sam< 
fime transporting French expeditionary forces to Saigon. 

However, the number of refugees has so increased that both th< 
French authorities and Vietnamese Government have asked additional 
assistance of the United States in transporting these Vietnames* 
fitizens who prefer to give up their homes in order to remain free. 

The United States promptly agreed to their request. 2 The French 
md Vietnamese authorities retain complete responsibility for th( 
jare of Vietnamese citizens who choose to leave the Delta area. Th< 
United States is providing ships to help transport refugees and, ii 
iddition, is furnishing some tentage and other supplies to bette] 
suable the French and Vietnamese officials ashore to take care of the 
'efugees. 

It is estimated that at least 200,000 civilian refugees must be movec 
rom Hanoi or Haiphong before September 10. 

The Commander in Chief, Pacific, Admiral Felix Stump, has in- 
fracted the Fifth Amphibious Group of the Western Pacific Fleet 
;o assist in the transportation from Haiphong to points in South and 
Central Viet-Nam a total of between 80,000 and 100,000 refugees 
Fhe majority of refugees will probably be moved by LST’s. Ii 
)rder to help expedite this movement, however, transport vessel! 
md commercial freighters of the Military Sea Transport Servic< 
vere dispatched earlier under the command of Rear Admiral Lorenzt 
Sabin and are already loading refugees at Haiphong. Several thou 
jands of Vietnamese have already been evacuated by this service 
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The United States will continue to assist the Vietnai 
ment, headed by Prime Minister Ngo Dinh Die 
humanitarian endeavor to bring the Vietnamese to Fr< 
It is noteworthy that, although Vietnamese from Tonki 
ing to leave the area, soon to be under Communist : 
Minh adherents from Free Viet-Nam have clamored to b 
north to settle in that area under the Government of E 


39. DIRECT AID TO THE ASSOCIATED STATES: 
Regarding Franco -American Conversations, Septembe 

Representatives of the two Governments have had V( 
useful talks which have shown the community of their v 
in full agreement on the objectives to be attained. 

The conclusion of the Southeast Asia Collective Deie: 
Manila on September 8, 1954, 2 has provided a firmer bas 
tofore to assist the free nations of Asia in developing an< 
their independence and security. The representatives ( 
the United States wish to reaffirm the support of their 
for the principles of self-government, independence, justi 
proclaimed by the Pacific Charter in Manila on Sep tern 
The representatives of France and the United States 
intention of their governments to support the complete 
of Cambodia, Laos, and Viet-Nam. Roth France an 
States will continue to assist Cambodia, Laos, and Viet* 
efforts to safeguard their freedom and independence an 
the welfare of their peoples. In this spirit France an 
States are assisting the Government of Viet-Nam in tin 
of the Vietnamese who have of their own free will n 
Viet-Nam and who already number some 300,000. 

In order to contribute to the security of the area pendi 
development of national forces for this purpose, the r< 
of France indicated that France is prepared to retail] 
Expeditionary Corps, in agreement with the governme 
within the limits permitted under the Geneva agreemc: 
extent to be determined. The United States will considc 
of financial assistance for the Expeditionary Corps in 
stances in addition to support for the forces of each 
Associated States. These questions vitally affect each 
Associated States and are being fully discussed with the 
The channel for French and United States economic s 
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iiscussions soon with the respective governments of the Associatei 
States regarding direct aid. The methods for efficient coordinator 
)f French and United States aid programs to each of the three Associ 
rted States are under consideration and will be developed in discussion 
with each of these states. 

After the bilateral talks, the chiefs of diplomatic missions in Wash 
ngton of Cambodia, Laos and Viet-Nam were invited to a fina 
meeting to have an exchange of views and information on these mat 
bers. The representatives of all five countries are in complet 
agreement on the objectives of peace and freedom to be achieved h 
[ndochina. 


40. AID TO CAMBODIA: Message From the President of th< 
United States to the King of Cambodia, October 2, 1954 1 

Your Majesty: The people of the United States have watchec 
with concern and admiration the struggle of Cambodia against un 
warranted Communist aggression. The United States is happy tha 
Cambodia has reaffirmed its independence and that your Kingdom i 
in a position now to undertake a course which will secure that sovereign 
freedom for which your people fought. 

At this time when Cambodia has so convincingly demonstrated it 
independence and its stern determination to maintain that inde 
pendence, I desire Your Majesty to know that my Government wil 
be pleased to consider ways in which our two countries can mor 
effectively cooperate in the joint task of stemming the threats facing 
your territories and maintaining peace and prosperity in you 
Kingdom. 

With assurances of my personal esteem and high regard, 


41. AID TO THE STATE OF VIET-NAM: Message From th 
President of the United States to the President of the Council o 
Ministers of Viet-Nam, October 23, 1954 2 

Dear Mr. President: I have been following with great interes 
the course of developments in Viet-Nam, particularly since the con 
elusion of the conference at Geneva. The implications of the agree 
ment concerning Viet-Nam have caused grave concern regarding th 

r* j _ _ t , *1 i i _ , • r* *1 * v i 
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ideology which they abhor, are being fulfilled. I am gli 
United States is able to assist in this humanitarian effort. 

We have been exploring ways and means to permit 
Viet-Nam to be more effective and to make a greater con 
the welfare and stability of the Government of Viet-Ni 
accordingly, instructing the American Ambassador to V 
examine with you in your capacity as Chief of Governm* 
intelligent program of American aid given directly to yc 
ment can serve to assist Viet-Nam in its present hour o 
videcl that your Government is prepared to give assuranc 
standards of performance it would be able to maintain i: 
such aid were supplied. 

The purpose of this offer is to assist the Government o 
in developing and maintaining a strong, viable state, capal 
ing attempted subversion or aggression through military n 
Government of the United States expects that this aid wil 
performance on the part of the Government of Viet-Nai 
taking needed reforms. It hopes that such aid, combine* 
own continuing efforts, will contribute effectively toward a 
ent Viet-Nam endowed with a strong government. Sue 
ment would, I hope, be so responsive to the nationalist as 
its people, so enlightened in purpose and effective in p 
that it will be respected both at home and abroad and dis< 
who might wish to impose a foreign ideology on your free 


42. MISSION OF THE SPECIAL UNITED STATE! 

SENTATIVE IN VIET-NAM: 1 Statement Issued bj 

House, November 3, 1954 2 

The President on November 3 designated Gen. J. Lav 
as Special United States Representative in Viet-Nam wi 
sonal rank of Ambassador, to undertake a diplomatic 
limited duration. He will coordinate the operations 
agencies in that country. 

General Collins will proceed immediately to Saigon, w' 
confer with Ambassador Donald R. Heath prior to the latt 
scheduled return to the United States for reassignment f 
years of distinguished service in Indochina. For the dun 
assignment General Collins will relinquish his other dutie 
that of U.S. representative on the Military Committee o 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


The U. S. Government is fully aware of the immense tasks facin 
the Government of Viet-Nam in its effort to achieve solidarity, interne 
security, and economic rehabilitation. The United States has alread; 
played an important role in the evacuation of hundreds of thousand 
ff refugees from Communist rule in North Viet-Nam. 

Moreover, as the President told Prime Minister Ngo Dinh Dier 
m his letter of October 23d, 1 U.S. representatives in Viet-Nam hav 
been instructed to consider with the Vietnamese authorities how ; 
program of American aid given directly to Viet-Nam can best assis 
that country. General Collins will explore this matter with Prim 
Minister Ngo Dinh Diem and his Government in order to help then 
resolve their present critical problems and to supplement measure 
adopted by the Vietnamese themselves. 

In executing his temporary mission, General Collins will maintai] 
dose liaison with the French Commissioner General, Gen. Paul Ely 
for the purpose of exchanging views on how best, under existing cir 
cumstances, the freedom and welfare of Viet-Nam can be safeguarded 


43. DIRECT AID TO VIET-NAM, CAMBODIA, AND LAOS 

Statement by the Department of State, December 31, 1954 2 

Arrangements have been completed so that on January 1, 1955 
the United States can begin supplying financial aid directly to th 
Governments of Viet-Nam, Cambodia, and Laos for the purpose o 
strengthening their defense against the threat of Communist sub 
version and aggression. This direct aid reaffirms the independen 
status these Governments now possess, and is in addition to the eco 
aomic aid that has been given directly to these three states by th 
United States since 1950. The aid will be given pursuant to sectio] 
121 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, which provides for “th 
furnishing, as far as possible, of direct assistance to the Associate< 
States of Cambodia, Laos and Viet-Nam. . . 3 4 The provisioi 

of U.S. aid directly to these Governments was confirmed by th 
communique issued at Washington on September 29 of this year, 
following talks between representatives of the United States, France 
and the Chiefs of Mission of the three Associated States and b; 
letters from President Eisenhower to the King of Cambodia 5 and t< 
President Diem of Viet-Nam. 6 


1 Supra. 

2 Department of State Bulletin. Jan. 10, 1955, pp. 51-52. 

3 Infra, p. 3111. 

4 Supra doc. 39. 

5 Letter of Oct. 2, ] 954, supra, doc. 40. 

6 Letter of Oct. 23, 1954; supra, doc. 41. 
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44. UNIFICATION OF YIET-NAM THROUGH FREE ELECT] 

Statement by the Secretary of State at a News Conference, Ji 
1955 1 

At his news conference on June 28, Secretary Dulles was asl 
position of the United States with respect to elections in Viet-Nam. 
Secretary replied: 

Neither the United States Government nor the Govemm 
Viet-Nam is, of course, a party to the Geneva armistice agreer 
We did not sign them, and the Government of Viet-Nam did m 
them and, indeed, protested against them. On the other har 
United States believes, broadly speaking, in the unification of coi 
which have a historic unity, where the people are akin. V 
believe that, if there are conditions of really free elections, ther 
serious risk that the Communists would win. 

The Co mmuni sts have never yet won any free election. I 
think they ever will. Therefore, we are not afraid at all of ele 
provided they are held under conditions of genuine freedom whi 
Geneva armistice agreement calls for. If those conditions < 
provided we would be in favor of elections, because we bclie\ 
they would bring about the unification of the country undi 
government auspices. 


45 . RECOGNITION OF THE NEW CHIEF OF STATE OF 

NAM : Statement by the Department of State, October 26, 1! 

On October 26, the Government of Viet-Nam sent the fol 
communication to the American Embassy at Saigon : 

“The Ministry of Foreign Affairs has the honor to inform the 1 
States Embassy that by referendum October 23 the Vieti 
people have pronounced themselves in favor of the deposition 
t>ai and have recognized President Diem as Chief of State, 
hoped that the Government of the United States will continu 
the past to entertain diplomatic relations with the new Govei 
of the State of Viet-Nam.” 

U.S. Ambassador G. Frederick Reinhardt, under instructioi 
replied as follows : 

“The Government of the United States looks forward to 
taming with the new Government of Viet-Nam the same cord 

J? * 11 1 * 1 1 - ,1 , 1 n 
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evolution of orderly and effective democratic processes in an area c 
southeast Asia which has been and continues to be threatened b 
Communist efforts to impose totalitariao control. 


D. JAPAN 


Transition From Allied Occupation to Mutual Securiti 
Arrangements , 1950-1952 


16. PARTICIPATION OF JAPAN IN TECHNICAL AGREEMENTS 

AND CONFERENCES: Interim Directive to the Supreme Com 

mander for the Allied Powers, Japan, 1 February 21, 1950 2 

The following interim directive, serial 110, regarding Japanesi 
>articipation in technical agreements and conferences, prepared In 
,he Department of State, received from the Department of the Army 
s transmitted for your guidance in accordance with paragraph III, 3 
)f the Terms of Reference of the Far Eastern Commission: 3 

. “1. The Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, subject to hi; 
liscretion and continued control, should permit Japan to participati 
vith other nations or groups of nations in such international agree 
nents, conventions, and conferences of a technical character as Japai 
nay be invited to enter into, accede to, or attend and as the Supreme 
Commander shall consider to be in the interest of the occupation. 

“ 2 . Before leaving Japan, Japanese representatives appointed ii 
iccordance with the provisions of this policy decision, should b< 
nstructed to refrain from engaging in propaganda or subversiv< 
ictivities of any land. 

“3. The Supreme Commander should direct the Japanese Govern 
nent to fulfill any obligations which it assumes in accordance wit! 
he provisions of this policy. 

“4. The Supreme Commander should inform the Far Eastern 
Commission of any action taken in accordance with the provisions o 
his policy.” 
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the Treaty of Peace comes into force , Japan will permit and 
support in or about Japan , by the Member or Members of t 
gaged in such United Nations action , the expenses involved 
Japanese facilities and services to be borne as at present or 
mutually agreed between Japan and the United Nations il 
cerned (TIAS2490; 3 UST, pt . 3, pp . 3326-3328 ). See also th 
signed at Tokyo , Feb - 19, 1954, regularizing the status of Ur 
forces in Japan (TI AS 2995; 5 UST, pt. 2,pp . 1123-1257).] 


47. ADMINISTRATIVE AGREEMENT BETWEEN TE 
STATES AND JAPAN UNDER ARTICLE III OF THE 
TREATY, FEBRUARY 28, 1952 1 

Preamble 

Whereas the United States of America and Japan on £ 
1951, signed a Security Treaty 2 which contains pro vis 
disposition of United States land, air and sea forces ir 
Japan; 

And whereas Article III of that Treaty states that th 
which shall govern the disposition of the armed forces oi 
States in and about Japan shall be determined by ad 
agreements between the two Governments; 

And whereas the United States of America and Japan 
of concluding practical administrative arrangements wh: 
effect to their respective obligations under the Security 
will strengthen the close bonds of mutual interest and reg 
their two peoples; 

Therefore, the Governments of the United States of j 
of Japan have entered into this Agreement in terms as set 

Article I 

In this Agreement the expression — 

(a) “members of the United States armed forces’ 
personnel on active duty belonging to the land, sea < 
services of the United States of America when in the 
J apan. 

(b) “civilian component” means the civilian persoi 
States nationality who are in the employ of, serving 
companying the United States armed forces in Japan, 
persons who are ordinarily resident in Japan or who ai 
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ment only, dual nationals, United States and Japanese, who a] 

brought to Japan by the United States shall be considered as Unite 

States nationals. 

(c) “dependents” means 

(1) Spouse, and children under 21; 

(2) Parents, and children over 21, if dependent for over ha 
their support upon a member of the United States arme 
forces or civilian component. 

Article II 

1. Japan agrees to grant to the United States the use of the faci] 
.es and areas necessary to carry out the purposes stated in Article 
£ the Security Treaty. Agreements as to specific facilities and area 
ot already reached by the two Governments by the effective dai 
£ this Agreement, shall be concluded by the two Governments throug 
le Joint Committee provided for in Article XXVI of this Agre 
lent. “Facilities and areas” include existing furnishings, equipmei 
nd fixtures necessary to the operation of such facilities and areas. 

2. At the request of either party, the United States and Japan sha 
sview such arrangements and may agree that such facilities and ares 
rail be returned to Japan or that additional facilities and areas ma 
e provided. 

3. The facilities and areas used by the United States armed foro 
ball be returned to Japan whenever they are no longer needed f< 
urposes of this Agreement, and the United States agrees to keep tl 
.eeds for facilities and areas under continual observation with a vie 
□ward such return. 

4. (a) When facilities and areas such as target ranges and maneuvi 
rounds are temporarily not being used by the United States armc 
Drees, interim use may be made by Japanese authorities and nationa 
rovided that it is agreed that such use would not be harmful to tl 
urposes for which the facilities and areas are normally used by tl 
Jnited States armed forces. 

(b) With respect to such facilities and areas as target rang' 
nd maneuver grounds which are to be used by United States armc 
orces for limited periods of time, the Joint Committee shall spec! 
a -the agreements covering such facilities and areas the extent i 
fhich the provisions of this Agreement shall apply. 

Article III 

1 T A TT-rnf Q+n ■(•nn oVv li ntrn 4-1'w + ■»~V ATtTAtl on/1 on Am { 
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quires, consultation between the two Governments t 
Committee. 

2. The United States agrees that the above-men tioi 
and authority will not be exercised in such a manm 
unnecessarily with navigation, aviation, commun: 
travel to or from or within the territories of Japai 
relating to frequencies, power and like matters usi 
employed by the United States designed to emit < 
shall be settled by mutual arrangement. As a tempo 
United States armed forces shall be entitled to use, \ 
interference from Japanese sources, electronic device 
design, type of emission, and frequencies as are r 
forces at the time this Agreement becomes effective. 

3. Operations in the facilities and areas in use by t 
armed forces shall be carried on with due regard for i 

Article IV 

1. The United States is not obliged, when it retu 
areas to Japan on the expiration of this Agreement 
date, to restore the facilities and areas to the conditi 
were at the time they became available to the Unii 
forces, or to compensate Japan in lieu of such restor; 

2. Japan is not obliged to make any compensate 
States for any improvements made in the facilities 
the buildings or structures left thereon on the e: 
Agreement or the earlier return of the facilities and 

3. The foregoing provisions shall not apply to 
which the United States may undertake under spec 
with Japan. 

Article V 

1 . United States and foreign vessels and aircraft 
or under the control of the United States for official 
accorded access to any port or airport of Japan : 
landing charges. When cargo or passengers not acc< 
tions of this Agreement are carried on such vess 
notification shall be given to the appropriate Japj 
and such cargo or passengers shall be entered accoi 
and regulations of Japan. 

2. The vessels and aircraft mentioned in paragrapl 
Government-owned vehicles including armor, and 
United States armed forces, the civilian componei 
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Article VI 

1 . All civil and military air traffic control and communications sy 
;ems sb all be developed in close coordination and shall be integrate 
io the extent necessary for fulfillment of collective security interesi 
Procedures, and any subsequent changes thereto, necessary to effe 
bis coordination and integration will be established by mutu 
arrangement. 

2. Lights and other aids to navigation of vessels and aircraft placi 
)r established in the facilities and areas in use by United States arim 
orces and in territorial waters adjacent thereto or in the vicini 
hereof shall conform to the system in use in Japan. The Uniti 
States and Japanese authorities which have established such navig 
ion aids shall notify each other of their positions and characteristi 
and shall give advance notification before making any changes in the 
)r establishing additional navigation aids. 

Article VII 

The United States armed forces shall have the right to use all pub] 
itilities and services belonging to, or controlled or regulated by t 
aovernment of Japan, and to enjoy priorities in such use, under co 
litions no less favorable than those that may be applicable from tir 
}0 time to the ministries and agencies of the Government of Jap a 

Article VIII 

The Japanese Government undertakes to furnish the Unit' 
States armed forces with the following meteorological services und 
present procedures, subject to such modifications as may from time 
time be agreed between the two Governments or as may result fro 
Japan’s becoming a member of the International Civil Aviation C 
*anization or the World Meteorological Organization: 

(a) Meteorological observations from land and ocean areas i 
eluding observations from weather ships assigned to positions kno\ 
as “X” and “T”. 

(b) Climatological information including periodic summari 
and the historical data of the Central Meteorological Observatoi 

(c) Telecommunications service to disseminate meteorologic 
information required for the safe and regular operation of a 
craft. 

(d) Seismographic data including forecasts of the estimat 
size of tidal waves resulting from earthquakes and areas that mig 
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pendents stall "be exempt from Japanese laws and regu 
registration and control of aliens, but shall not be considf 
ing any right to permanent residence or domicile in i 
of Japan. 

3. Upon entry into or departure from Japan members 
States armed forces shall be in possession of the followii 

(a) personal identity card showing name, date of b: 

number, service, and photograph; and 

(b) individual or collective travel order certifying 

of the individual or group as a member or members 

States armed forces and to the travel ordered. 

Tor purposes of their identification while in Japan, m< 
United States armed forces shall be in possession of 
personal identity card. 

4. Members of the civilian component, their depend 
dependents of members of the United States armed for 
possession of appropriate documentation issued by the 
authorities so that their status may be verified by Japan < 
upon their entry into or departure from Japan, or while 

5. If the status of any person brought into Japan un< 
1 of this Article is altered so that he would no longer 
such admission, the United States authorities shall nc 
anese authorities and shall, if such person be required bj 
authorities to leave Japan, assure that transportatioi 
will be provided within a reasonable time at no cost to 
Government. 

Article X 

1. Japan shall accept as valid, without a driving te 
driving permit or license or military driving permit : 
United States to a member of the United States arm 
civilian component, and their dependents. 

2. Official vehicles of the United States armed forces a: 
component shall carry distinctive numbered plates or inc 
ings which will readily identify them. 

3. Privately owned vehicles of members of the United 
forces, the civilian component, and their dependents sh 
anese number plates to he acquired under the same cond 
applicable to Japanese nationals. 

Article XI 


i_ • _ 
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>r the use of the members of the United States armed forces, tl 
ivilian component, and their dependents, and materials, supplies ar 
guipment which are to be used exclusively by the United States armt 
>rces or are ultimately to be incorporated into articles or faciliti 
sed by such forces, shall be permitted entry into Japan; such enti 
3 all be free from customs duties and other such charges. Appropi 
te certification shall be made that such materials, supplies and equi] 
lent are being imported by the United States armed forces, the ai 
rorized procurement agencies of the United States armed forces, < 
y the organizations provided for in Article XV, or, in the case < 
laterials, supplies and equipment to be used exclusively by tl 
Ihited States armed forces or ultimately to be incorporated ini 
rticles or facilities used by such forces, that delivery thereof is to 1 
%ken by the United States armed forces for the purposes specifh 
bove. 

3. Property consigned to and for the personal use of members < 
re United States armed forces, the civilian component, and the 
ependents, shall be subject to customs duties and other such charge 
mept that no duties or charges shall be paid with respect to: 

(a) Furniture and household goods for their private use imports 
by the members of the United States armed forces or civilian con 
ponent when they first arrive to serve in Japan or by their d 
pendents when they first arrive for reunion with members of sue 
forces or civilian component, and personal effects for private ui 
brought by the said persons upon entrance. 

(b) Vehicles and parts imported by members of the United Stab 
armed forces or civilian component for the private use of themselv 
or their dependents. 

(c) Seasonable quantities of clothing and household goods of 
type which would ordinarily be purchased in the United States f< 
everyday use for the private use of members of the United Stab 
armed forces, civilian component, and their dependents, which a: 
mailed into Japan through United States military post offices. 

4. The exemptions granted in paragraphs 2 and 3 shall apply on 
o cases of importation of goods and shall not be interpreted as r 
imding customs duties and domestic excises collected by the custon 
uthorities at the time of entry in cases of purchases of goods ( 
ffiich such duties and excises have already been collected. 

5. Customs examination shall not be made in the following cases: 

(a) Units and members of the United States armed forces und 
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7. Goods imported into Japan free from customs dut; 
such, charges pursuant to paragraphs 2 and 3, may be re- 
from customs duties and other such, charges. 

8. The United States armed forces, in cooperation w 
authorities, shall take such steps as are necessary to p 
of privileges granted to the United States armed forces, 
such forces, the civilian component, and their dependen 
ance with this Article. 

9. (a) In order to prevent offenses against laws an< 
administered by the customs authorities of the Japanese 
the Japanese authorities and the United States armed 
assist each other in the conduct of inquiries and the 
evidence. 

(b) The United States armed forces shall render j 
within their power to ensure that articles liable to seizu 
behalf of, the customs authorities of the Japanese Go^ 
handed to those authorities. 

(c) The United States armed forces shall render j 
within their power to ensure the payment of duties, taxei 
ties payable by members of such forces or of the civiliai 
or their dependents. 

(d) Yehicles and articles belonging to the United f 
forces seized by the customs authorities of the Japanese 
in connection with an offense against its customs or fiscal 
lations shall be handed over to the appropriate authority 
concerned. 

Article XII 

1. The United States shall have the right to contract 
plies or construction work to he furnished or undertal 
for purposes of, or authorized by this Agreement, witho 
as to choice of supplier or person who does the constructi 

2. Materials, supplies, equipment and services which 
from local sources for the maintenance of the United ! 
forces and the procurement of which may have an adv 
the economy of Japan shall he procured in coordinatic 
when desirable, through or with the assistance of, tl 
authorities of Japan. 

3. Materials, supplies, equipment and services procur 
purposes in Japan by the United States armed forces, or 1 
procurement agencies of the United States armed forces 
priate certification shall be exempt from the following Ja 
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trmed forces With respect to any present or future Japanese tax* 
lot specifically referred to in this Article which might be found 
institute a significant and readily identifiable part of the moss pm 
; hase price of materials, supplies, equipment and services procuL 
>y the United States armed forces, or for ultimate use by such force! 
,he two Governments will agree upon a procedure for granting sue 

hihArtkle 01 re 1Cl therefr ° m as 18 consis tent with the purposes c 

Local labor requirements of the United States armed forces o 


. " . vV n i 4 .- n T . , oitites armea lorces o 

avilian component shall be satisfied with the assistance of the Japa 
lese authorities. ^ 


5 The obligations for the withholding and payment of income ta: 
md of social security contributions, and, except as mav otherwise b 
nutually agreed, the conditions of employment and work such a 
'hose relating to wages and supplementary payments, the condition 
or the protection of workers, and the rights of workers concernin' 
abor relations shall be those laid down by the legislation of Japan 

6. Members of the civilian component shall not be subject t< 
(apanese laws or regulations with respect to terms and conditions o 
employment. 

7. Neither members of the United States armed forces, civilian com 
>onent, nor their dependents, shall by reason of this Article enjoy am 
sxemption from taxes or similar charges relating to personal purchase 
)f goods and services in Japan chargeable under Japanese legislation 

8. Except as such disposal may be authorized by the Japanese an< 
Jnited States authorities in accordance with mutually agreed condi 
dons, goods purchased in Japan exempt from the taxes referred to h 
paragraph 3, shall not be disposed of in Japan to persons notentitle< 
to purchase such goods exempt from such tax. 


Article XIII 

1. The United States armed forces shall not be subject to taxes o 
irnilar charges on property held, used or transferred by such forces h 
lap an. 

2. Members of the United States armed forces, the civilian compc 
lent, and their dependents shall not be liable to pay any Japanes 
:axes to the Japanese Government or to any other taxing agency i: 
lapan on income received as a result of their service with or employ 
nent by the United States armed forces, or by the organization 
provided for in Article XV. The provisions of this Article do no 
exempt such persons from payment of Japanese taxes on incom 
ierived from Japanese sources, nor do they exempt United State 
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on the holding, use, transfer inter se, or transfer by de 
property, tangible or intangible, the presence of which 
solely to the temporary presence of these persons in J 
that such exemption shall not apply to property held i 
of investment or the conduct of business in Japan or to 
property registered in Japan. There is no obligati 
Article to grant exemption from taxes payable in resj 
of roads by private vehicles. 

Article XIV 

1. Persons, including corporations organized under i 
United States, and their employees who are ordinarily 
United States and whose presence in Japan is solely f 
of executing contracts with the United States for the 
United States armed forces shall, except as provided : 
be subject to the laws and regulations of Japan. 

2. Upon certification by appropriate United States 
to their identity, such persons and their employees sh; 
the following benefits of this Agreement: 

(a) Eights of accession and movement, as provide 
V, paragraph 2; 

(b) Entry into Japan in accordance with the 
Article IX; 

(c) The exemption from customs duties, and othe 
provided for in Article XI, paragraph 3, for member; 
States armed forces, the civilian component, and th< 

(d) If authorized by the United States Governn 
to use the services of the organizations provided for 

(e) Those provided for in Article XIX, paragraj 
bers of the armed forces of the United States, the c 
nent, and their dependents; 

(f) If authorized by the United States Governn 
to use military payment certificates, as provided for 

(g) The use of postal facilities provided for in An 

(h) Exemption from the laws and regulations < 
respect to terms and conditions of employment. 

3. Such persons and their employees shall be so des 
passports and their arrival, departure and their resi 
Japan shall from time to time be notified by the Unite 
forces to the Japanese authorities. 

4. Upon certification by an authorized officer of the 
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>f movable property, tangible or intangible, the presence of which i 
Fapan is dne solely to the temporary presence of these persons i 
Fapan, provided that such exemption shall not apply to property hel 
! or the purpose of investment or the conduct of other business i 
Fapan or to any intangible property registered in Japan. There : 
10 obligation under this Article to grant exemption from taxes paj 
tble in respect of the use of roads by private vehicles. 

6. The persons and their employees referred to in paragraph 
hall not be liable to pay income or corporation taxes to the Japanes 
Government or to any other taxing agency in Japan on any incom 
lerived under a contract made in the United States with the Unite 
States Government in connection with the construction, maintenanc 
>r operation of any of the facilities or areas covered by this Agree 
nent. The provisions of this paragraph do not exempt such person 
rom payment of income or corporation taxes on income derived fror 
fapanese sources, nor do they exempt such persons and their em 
jloyees who, for United States income tax purposes, claim Japanes 
esidence, from payment of Japanese taxes on income. Periods dui 
ng which such persons are in Japan solely in connection with th 
xecution of a contract with the United States Government shall no 
>e considered periods of residence or domicile in Japan for the pui 
>oses of such taxation. 

7, Japanese authorities shall have the primary right to exercis 
urisdiction over the persons and their employees referred to in para 
jraph 1 of this Article in relation to offenses committed in Japa: 
md punishable by the law of Japan. In those cases in which tb 
r apanese authorities decide not to exercise such jurisdiction they sha’ 
lotify the military authorities of the United States as soon as possible 
Jpon such notification the military authorities of the United State 
hall have the right to exercise such jurisdiction over the persons re 
erred to as is conferred on them by the law of the United States. 

Article XV 

1. (a) Navy exchanges, post exchanges, messes, social clubs, the 
ders, newspapers and other non-appropriated fund organizations an 
horized and regulated by the United States military authorities ma; 
>e established in the facilities and areas in use by the United State 
rmed forces for the use of members of such forces, the civilian com 
>onent, and their dependents. Except as otherwise provided in thi 
Agreement, such organizations shall not be subject to Japanese regn 
ations, license, fees, taxes or similar controls. 

fb) When a ncwsDancr authorized and regulated bv the Unite* 
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3. Except as such disposal may be authorized by the 
and Japanese authorities in accordance with mutually 
tions, goods which are sold by such organizations shall n< 
of in Japan to persons not authorized to make purcha: 
organizations. 

4. The obligations for the withholding and payment 
and of social security contributions, and, except as maj 
mutually agreed, the conditions of employment and 
those relating to wages and supplementary payments, 1 
for the protection of workers, and the rights of worke 
labor relations shall be those laid down by the legislat 

5. The organizations referred to in this Article shall 
information to the Japanese authorities as is required 
tax legislation. 

Article XYI 

It is the duty of members of the United States arm 
civilian component, and their dependents to respect the 
and to abstain from any activity inconsistent with the 
Agreement, and, in particular, from any political acth 

Article XVII 

1. Upon the coming into force with respect to the Ur 
the “ Agreement between the Parties to the North A1 
regarding the Status of their Forces”, signed at Londo 
1 951 the United States will immediately conclude w 
the option of Japan, an agreement on criminal jurisdi 
to the corresponding provisions of that Agreement. 

2. Pending the coming into force with respect to the 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Agreement referred to in 
the United States service courts and authorities shall 1 
to exercise within Japan exclusive jurisdiction over all < 
may be committed in Japan by members of the United 
forces, the civilian component, and their dependents, e 
dependents who have only Japanese nationality. Sue 
may in any case be waived by the United States. 

3. While the jurisdiction provided in paragraph 2 is 
following provisions shall apply: 

(a) Japanese authorities may arrest members c 

States armed forces, the civilian component, or thr 

outside facilities and areas in use by United States 

■fnr fLiA nmmrm«Qinrt nr r.nmTnifisiort of a/n < 
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forces and found in any place outside the facilities and areas may 
on request be arrested by the Japanese authorities and turned oyer 
to the United States authorities. 

(b) The United States authorities shall have the exclusive right 
to arrest within facilities and areas in use by United States armed 
forces. Any person subject to the jurisdiction of Japan and found 
in any such facility or area will, on request, be turned over to the 
J ap an esc authorities . 

(c) The United States authorities may, under due process of law, 
arrest, in the vicinity of such a facility or area, any person in the 
commission or attempted commission of an offense against the 
security of that facility or area. Any such person not subject to 
the jurisdiction of the United States armed forces shall be im- 
mediately turned over to Japanese authorities. 

(d) Subject to the provisions of paragraph 3 (c), the activities 
outside the facilities and areas of military police of the United States 
armed forces shall be limited to the extent necessary for maintaining 
order and discipline of and arresting members of the United States 
armed forces, the civilian component, and their dependents. 

(e) The authorities of the United States and Japan shall co- 
operate in making available witnesses and evidence for cr im inal 
investigations and other criminal proceedings in their respective 
tribunals and shall assist each other in the making of investigations. 
In the event of a criminal contempt, perjury, or an obstruction of 
justice before a tribunal which does not have criminal jurisdiction 
over the individual committing the offense, he shall be tried by a 
tribunal which has jurisdiction over him as if he had committed the 
offense before it. 

(f) The United States armed forces shall have the exclusive right 
of removing from Japan members of the United States armed forces, 
the civilian component, and their dependents. The United States 
will give sympathetic consideration to a request by the Govern- 
ment of Japan for the removal of any such person for good cause. 

(g) Japanese authorities shall have no right of search or seizure, 
with respect to any persons or property, ‘within facilities and areas 
in use by the United States armed forces, or with respect to prop- 
erty of the United States armed forces wherever situated. At the 
request of the Japanese authorities, the United States authorities 
undertake, within the limits of their authority, to make such search 
and seizure and inform the Japanese authorities as to the results 
thereof. In the event of adjudgment concerning such property, 
except property owned or utilized by the United States Government, 
the United States will turn over sucb property to the Japanese au- 
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for the purpose of arresting offenders under the jurisdiction o 
Japan. 

(h) A death sentence shall not be carried out in Japan by tin 
United States armed forces if the legislation of Japan does no 
provide for such punishment in a similar case. 

4. The United States undertakes that the United States servie 
ourts and authorities shall be willing and able to try and, on convic 
ion, to punish all offenses against the laws of Japan which member 
>f the United States armed forces, civilian component, and their de 
>endents may be alleged on sufficient evidence to have committed ii 
rap an, and to investigate and deal appropriately with any allege< 
>ffense committed by members of the United States armed forces 
he civilian component, and their dependents, which may be brought ti 
heir notice by Japanese authorities or which they may find to hav 
;aken place. The United States further undertakes to notify th 
fapanese authorities of the disposition made by United State 
service courts of all cases arising under this paragraph. The Unite* 
States shall give sympathetic consideration to a request from Japanes 
authorities for a waiver of its jurisdiction in cases arising under thi 
paragraph where the Japanese Government considers such waiver t 
oe of particular importance. Upon such waiver, Japan may exercis 
.ts own jurisdiction. 

5. In the event the option referred to in paragraph 1 is not exercise' 
by Japan, the jurisdiction provided for in paragraph 2 and the fo] 
[owing paragraphs shall continue in effect. In the event the sai 
North Atlantic Treaty Agreement has not come into effect withi: 
one year from the effective date of this Agreement, the United State 
will, at the request of the Japanese Government, reconsider the sut 
ject of jurisdiction over offenses committed in Japan by membei 
of the United States armed forces, the civilian component, and thei 
dependents. 

Article XYIII 

1. Each party waives all its claims against the other party for injur 
or death suffered in Japan by a member of its armed forces, or a civl 
ian governmental employee, while such member or employee wt 
engaged in the performance of his official duties in cases where sue 
injury or death was caused by a member of the armed forces, or 
civilian employee of the other party acting in the performance of h; 
official duties. 

2. Each party waives all its claims against the other party fc 
damage to any property in Japan owned by it, if such damage w£ 
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' property damage in Japan to third parties shall be dealt with bp 
ipan in accordance with the following* provisions: 

(a) Claims shall be filed within one year from the date on which 
they arise and shall be considered and settled or adjudicated in 
accordance with the laws and regulations of Japan with respect tc 
claims arising from the activities of its own employees. 

(b) Japan may settle any such claims, and payment of the amount 
agreed upon or determined by adjudication shall be made by Japan 
in yen. 

(c) Such payment, whether made pursuant to a settlement or tc 
adjudication of the case by a competent tribunal of Japan, or the 
final adjudication by such a tribunal denying payment, shall be 
binding and conclusive. 

(d) The cost incurred in satisfying claims pursuant to the pre- 
ceding subpa ragraphs shall be shared on terms to be agreed by the 
two Governments. 

(e) In accordance with procedures to be established, a statemenl 
of all claims approved or disapproved by Japan pursuant to this 
paragraph, together with the findings in each case, and a statemenl 
of the sums paid by Japan, shall be sent to the United States pe- 
riodically, with a request for reimbursement of the share to be paic 
by the United States. Such reimbursement shall be made withii 
the shortest possible time in yen. 


4. Each party shall have the primary right, in the execution of tb 
oregoing paragraphs, to determine whether its personnel were en 
;agcd in the performance of official duty. Such determination shal 
ie made as soon as possible after the arising of the claim concerned 
/Vhen the other party disagrees with the results of such determination 
hat party may bring the matter before the Joint Committee for con 
iultation under the provisions of Article XXVI of this Agreement 

5. Claims against members of or employees of the United State 
uined forces arising out of tortious acts or omissions in Japan no 
lone in the performance of official duty shall be dealt with m tn 
allowing manner: 


(a) The Japanese authorities shall consider the claim and asses 
compensation to the claimant in a fair and just manner, taking mt 
account all the circumstances of the case, including the conduc 
of the injured person, and shall prepare a report on the matter. 

(b) Tire report shall be delivered to the Lmted States autho. 
ities, who shall then decide without delay whether they will ott« 
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6. (a) Members of and civilian employees of the t 
armed forces, excluding those employees who have o: 
nationality, shall not be subject to suit in Japan with res] 
specified in paragraph 3, but shall be subject to the civj 
of Japanese courts with respect to all other types of cas( 

(b) In case any private movable property, excludin 
by the United States armed forces, which is subject t< 
execution under J apanese law, is wi thin the facilities anc 
by the United States armed forces, the United States aui 
upon the request of Japanese courts, possess and turn ov 
erty to the Japanese authorities. 

(c) The United States authorities shall cooperate a 
anese authorities in making available witnesses and evid 
proceedings in Japanese tribunals. 

7. Disputes arising out of contracts, concerning the 
of materials, supplies, equipment, services, and labor 1 
United States armed forces, which are not resolved by 1 
the contract concerned, may he submitted to the Joint C 
conciliation, provided that the provisions of this para.gr 
prejudice any right which the parties to the contract ma 
a civil suit. 

Article XIX 

1. Members of the United States armed forces, the 
ponent, and their dependents, shall be subject to the fore 
controls of the Japanese Government. 

2. The preceding paragraph shall not he construed to 
transmission into or outside of Japan of United States d 
lar instruments representing the official funds of the I 
or realized as a result of service or employment in coi 
this Agreement by members of the United States arm< 
the civilian component, or realized by such persons and 
ents from sources outside of Japan. 

3. The United States authorities shall take suitable 
preclude the abuse of the privileges stipulated in the pr 
graph or circumvention of the Japanese foreign excham 

Article XX 

1. (a) United States military payment certificates de 
dollars may be used by persons authorized by the Unit 
internal transactions within the facilities and areas ir 
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urisdiction involved in the counterfeiter, ^ , , 

nilitary payment certificates. ® ttexmg of counterfe 


inch unau homed persons or to the Japanese Government or its a ®ei 
-ies from the United States or any of its agencies as a result of "an 
inauthonzed use of military payment certificates within Janan 

T ‘i u n Q< r ? er \° ^“control of military payment certificates th 
Jm ted States shall have the right to designate certain American final 
:ial institutions to maintain and operate, under United States supei 
usion, lacili tics lor the use of persons authorized bv the Unite 
states to use military payment certificates. Institutions authorize 
o maintain military banking facilities will establish and maintai 
ucli facilities physically separated from their Japanese commercis 
ranking business, with personnel whose sole duty is to maintain an 
i per ate such lacuities. Such facilities shall be permitted to maintai 
Jnited States cun enev bank accounts and to perfor m all fxnancis 
■ransactions in connection therewith including receipt and remissio 
>f funds to the extent provided by Article XIX, paragraph 2 c 
his Agreement. 

Article XXI 


The United States shall have the right to establish and operate 
rithin the facilities and areas in use by the United States arme« 
orces, United States military post offices for the use of members o 
he United States armed forces, the civilian component, and thei 
lependents, for the transmission of mail between United States mili 
ary post offices in Japan and between such military post offices an 
ither United States post offices. 


Article XXII 

The United States shall have the right to enroll and train all eligibl 
Jnited States citizens, residing in Japan, in the reserve organization 
f the armed forces of the United States, except that the prior consen 
»f the Japanese Government shall be obtained in the case of person 
mployed by the Japanese Government. 

Article XXIII 

The United States and Japan will cooperate in taking such step 
,s may from time to time be necessary to ensure the security of th 
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Article XXIV 

In the event of hostilities, or imminently threatened he 
the Japan area, the Governments of the United States 
shall immediately consult together with a view to taking 
joint measures for the defense of that area and to carryi 
purposes of Article I of the Security Treaty. 

Article XXV 

1. It is agreed that the United States will bear for the < 
this Agreement without cost to Japan all expenditures inci 
maintenance of the United States armed forces in Japan e: 
to be borne by Japan as provided in paragraph 2. 

2. It is agreed that Japan will: 

(a) Furnish for the duration of this Agreement withe 
the United States and make compensation where app 
the owners and suppliers thereof all facilities, areas an 
way, including facilities and areas jointly used such t 
airfields and ports, as provided in Articles II and III 

(b) Make available without cost to the United State 
effective date of any new arrangement reached as a result 
reexamination, an amount of Japanese currency equival 
million per annum for the purpose of procurement by 
States of transportation and of the requisite services ai 
in Japan. The rate of exchange at which yen payme 
credited shall be the official par value, or that rate consi 
favorable by the United States which on the day of ] 
available to any party, authorized by the Japanese Gov 
used in any transaction with any party by the Japanese G 
or its agencies or by Japanese banks authorized to dea 
exchange, and which, if both countries have agreed par • 
the International Monetary Fund, is not prohibited by 1 
of Agreement of the Fund. 

3. It is agreed that arrangements will be effected b etwee 
ernments of the United States and Japan for accounting a] 
financial transactions arising out of this Agreement. 

Article XXVI 

1. A Joint Committee shall be established as the means 
tation between the United States and Japan on all matte] 
mutual consultation regarding the implementation of this , 

x: t ^ ^ + r\~ :4-4-~ ~ ^ 4-1. 
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Drocedures, and arrange for such auxiliary j 

services as may be required. The Joint Corn mi t f - pa eh ^^? imistratn 
zed that it may meet immediately at anv time at tho ^ so 0 T f^} 
•eprcsentative of either the United 7 StatesCTpan ° f * 

3. If the Joint Committee is unable to t-pqaW *. i 

•efer that matter to the respective Governments for further c’oSside^ 
ltion through appropriate channels. iueJ 


Article XX VII 


a L This Agreement shall come into force on the date on which th 
pecunty Treaty between the United States and Japan enters int 
orce. 1 * 


2. Each party to this Agreement undertakes to seek from its legh 
ature necessary budgetary and legislative action with respect t 
provisions of this Agreement which require such action for thei 
ixccution. 


Article XXVIII 


Either party may at any time request the revision of any Artiel 
>f this Agreement, in which case the two Governments shall ente 
nto negotiation through appropriate channels. 


Article XXIX 

This Agreement, and agreed revisions thereof, shall remain in fore 
vliile the Security Treaty remains in force unless earlier terminate 
py agreement between the parties. 

In witness whereof the representatives of the two Governments 
luly authorized for the purpose, have signed this Agreement. 

Done at Tokyo, in duplicate, in the English and Japanese lar 
piages, both texts authentic, this twenty-eighth day of February 


18. INTERIM SECURITY ARRANGEMENTS UPON TERMINA 
TION OF ALLIED OCCUPATION: Exchange of Notes Betwee 
the Special Representative 2 of the President of the United State 
and the Japanese Foreign Minister, 3 February 28, 1952 4 


United States Note 


patio n of Japan by the Allied Powers comes to an end on 
into force for the Treaty of Peace with Japan, 1 the use 
and areas by United States forces on the basis of occupa 
tion also comes to an end on the same date; thereafter 
facilities and areas by United States forces must be based 
ment between the two Governments, subject to the rights 
might have under the Treaty of Peace with Japan, t 
Treaty, 2 and the Administrative Agreement. 3 I hereby c 
such is also the opinion of the United States Government 
In Article II, paragraph 1, of the Administrative Agr 
stipulated that, “Agreements as to specific facilities ain 
already reached by the two Governments by the effecl 
this Agreement, shall be concluded by the two Governme 
the Joint Committee provided for in Article XXVI of this J 
The United States Government is confident that our two G 
are agreed that consultation shall be on an urgent basis 
complete such arrangements at the earliest possible date, 
in mind, the United States Government is prepared to j< 
Japanese Government in constituting a Preliminary Wor! 
consisting of a representative and the necessary staff 
Government, to begin such consultations immediately, wit 
standing that the arrangements made by the Prelimina 
Group shall be put into effect as agreed and that the 
Preliminary Working Group would be taken over by the 
mittee upon the effective date of the Administrative Agre 
However, unavoidable delays may arise in the determ 
preparation of facilities and areas necessary to carry out t 
stated in Article I of the Security Treaty. It would be r 
dated, therefore, if Japan would grant the continued i 
particular facilities and areas, with respect to which agre 
arrangements have not been completed by the expiratio 
days after the effective date of the Treaty of Peace > 
pending the completion of such agreements and arrang< 
Accept, Excellency, the assurances of my highest consic 

De 

His Excellency 
Katsuo Okazaki, 

Minister of State, 

Tokyo. 


1 Treaty of Sept. 8, 1951; supra, pp. 425-440. The Treaty of ' 
into force Apr. 28, 1952. 

2 Treaty of Sept. 8, 1951; supra, pp. 885-886. 

8 Agreement of Feb. 28, 1952; supra. 
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HE GAIMUSHO 
Ixcellency: 


February 28 , 1952 . 


I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Your Excellency’ 
[ote of today’s date in which Your Excellency has informed me a 
)llows : 


[There follows the text of the note of the President’s Special Representa 
ive.] 

The Japanese Government fully shares the desire of the Unite< 
tates Government to initiate consultations on an urgent basis ii 
rder to complete arrangements for the use of facilities and areas a 
he earliest possible date. The Japanese Government agrees, there 
me, to the immediate constitution of the Preliminary Working Grouj 
eferred to in Your Excellency’s Note, with the understanding tha 
he arrangements made by the Preliminary Working Group shall b 
iut into effect as agreed and that the task of the Preliminary Workin 
iroup would be taken over by the Joint Committee upon the effectiv 
Late of the Administrative Agreement. 

With full appreciation of the contents of Your Excellency’s Note 

have the honor, on behalf of the Japanese Government, to confirr 
hat the Japanese Government will grant to the United States th 
ontinued use of those particular facilities and areas, with respec 
o which agreements and arrangements have not been completed b 
he expiration of ninety days after the effective date of the Treat 
»f Peace with Japan, pending the completion of such agreement 
md arrangements. 

Accept, Excellency, the assurances of my highest consideration. 

ELatsuo Okazaki 


Sis Excellency 
Dean Rusk, 

Office of the Special Representative 
of the President of the United States 

Tokyo. 


TERMINATION OF THE STATE OF WAR WITH JAP A? 
Presi dental Proclamation No* 2974, April 28, 1952 


safeguarding, and enforcing of the neutrality of the Un 
America and the strengthening of our national defens 
limits of peace-time authorizations; and 

Whereas by Proclamation No. 2487 of May 27, 1941, 1 
proclaimed the existence of an unlimited national emer< 
ing that the military, naval, air, and civilian defenses o: 
he put on the basis of readiness to repel any and all acts 
aggression directed toward any part of the Western Hei 

Whereas acts of aggression against the United Stat< 
by Axis Powers subsequently led to declarations by th 
the existence of states of war between the United Stat< 
and Japan, 2 Germany, 3 Italy, 4 * Hungary, 6 7 Rumania 6 ai 
and 

Whereas the state of war between the United Stat< 
and Japan, which was the last of the aforesaid state 
existing, was terminated by the coming into force th: 
Treaty of Peace with Japan signed at San Francisco on 
1951: 8 * 

Now, therefore, I, Harry S. Truman, President < 
States of America, do proclaim that the national emerge 
to exist by the proclamations of September 8, 1939, 
1941, terminated this day upon the entry into force of 
Peace with Japan. 

Nothing in this proclamation shall be construed to aff 
tion No. 2914, issued by the President on Decemb 
declaring that world conquest by communist imperials 
of the forces of aggression that have been loosed upon t 
proclaiming the existence of a national emergency requ 
military, naval, air, and civilian defenses of this country 
ened as speedily as possible to the end that we may be 
any and all threats against our national security and 
responsibilities in the efforts being made through the U: 
and otherwise to bring about lasting peace; and nothin 
be construed to affect the continuation of the said 
September 8, 1939, as specified in the Emergency Pc 
Continuation Act, approved April 14, 1952 (Public I 
Congress), 10 for the purpose of continuing the use of ; 
under the Act of October 14, 1940, ch. 862, 54 Stat. 1125 


1 55 Stat., pt. 2, p. 1647. 

2 Joint resolution of Dec. 8, 1941; A Decade of American Foreig 

3 Joint resolution oi Dec. 11, 1941; ibid., p. 502. 

* Ibid., p. 455. 

6 Joint resolution of June 5, 1942; ibid., p. 482. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Supra, pp. 425-440. 

« 15 Fed. Reg. 9029. 

66 Stat. 54. 
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In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and causec 
die Seal of the United States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this twenty-eighth day of Apri 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred anc 
[seal] fifty-two, and of the Independence of the Unitec 
States of America the one hundred and seventy- 
sixth. 


The Defense Capacity and Economic Viability oi 
Sovereign Japan, 1953-1955 


50. REPELLING VIOLATIONS OF JAPANESE TERRITORIAI 
AIR BY FOREIGN MILITARY AIRCRAFT : Note From the Amer- 
ican Embassy at Tokyo to the Japanese Foreign Ministry 
January 16, 1953 1 

The Embassy of the United States of America presents its com- 
pliments to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and has the honor tc 
acknowledge receipt of the Ministry’s Note 2 concerning violations 
of Japan’s territorial air over Hokkaido by foreign military planes. 

The United States Government has noted that the Japanese Gov- 
ernment considers such trespasses to constitute a grave menace tc 
the security of Japan. It has further noted the request of the Japanese 
Government that the United States authorities take effective anc 
appropriate measures to repel similar violations of Japan’s territoria 
air should they occur in the future. 

In accordance with the request of the Japanese Government th< 
United States Government has instructed the Commander-in-Chief 
Far East Command, with all practicable assistance from the Japanes( 
Government, to take all possible measures necessary and proper undei 
terms of the Security Treaty between the United States and Japai 
dated September 8, *1951, to repel all such violations of Japan’s ter 
ritorial air. 


51. AMERICAN RIGHTS IN THE RYUKYU ISLANDS: NoteFron 
the Secretary of State to the Japanese Prime Minister, 3 August 8 
1953 4 
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islands as soon as necessary arrangements can be conclu 
Government of Japan. 

With respect to the other islands included under arl 
Japanese peace treaty, it will be necessary during the i 
national tensions in the Far East for the United States 
the degree of control and authority now exercised. 
States will thus be able to carry out more effectively its rc 
under the security treaty between the United States a 
contribute to the maintenance of peace and security 
Meanwhile, the United States will make increased effort 
the welfare of the inhabitants of these islands. 


52. THE MILITARY SECURITY AND ECONOMIC 
OF JAPAN: Joint Statement by the Assistant Secre 
for Far Eastern Affairs 1 and the Personal Represent 
Japanese Prime Minister, October 30, 1953 3 

Mr. Hayato Ikecla, the personal representative of th Pi 
of Japan, and his party had a series of conferences with I 
Robertson, Assistant Secretary of State for Far Easterr 
other officials of the United States Government during 
weeks. 

The talks covered various interrelated problems of mi 
such as Japan’s defense buildup, United States assistanc 
for United States postwar economic aid (Garioa), foreigi 
and trade with Communist China. The informal exchi 
on these subjects was most profitable and lays the groi 
further cooperation between the two countries. The dis< 
exploratory and no agreements were entered into. Ce 
understandings are set forth below. 

The conferees agreed on the necessity of increasing 
defense forces in order to protect her from possible aggre 
reduce the United States burden related to the defense < 
was, however, noted that under present circumstanc 
constitutional, economic, budgetary and other limitatioi 
not allow the immediate building of Japan’s self-defens 
point sufficient for Japan’s defense. With due regard to 
tions, continued effort on the part of Japan will be mad 
the build-up. Subject to necessary Congressional auth< 
United States conferees offered to assist Japan in de 

.Tci O T> sycza, -fr* Ktt cnvrvTvlTrinni* m’ni’ i + rk-rvo o rvF rWlllf OTHT Ai 


future by representatives of the two governments with a view t< 
reaching a definite understanding. 

The conferees agreed that a reduction in Japan's contribution to thi 
support of United States forces should be considered from time to tinn 
in the light of the development of Japan’s own forces. It was als< 
agreed that the withdrawal of the United States forces from Japai 
would be effected as the Japanese forces develop the capability t< 
defend their country. 

The conferees considered that $50 million is a reasonable targei 
amount for commodities to be supplied to Japan under Section 550 o: 
the Mutual Security Act. 1 It is contemplated that the local currency 
proceeds of the sale of such agricultural products will be used to helj 
develop the defense production and the industrial potential of Japar 
through offshore procurement and investment. Necessary arrange- 
ments will be executed to cover the requirements of Section 550 anc 
the related defense support activities. 

The conferees recognized that pending a political settlement k 
Korea it is important to maintain a high level of controls over trad* 
with Communist China. However, the implications of these controls 
for Japanese trade are such that the United States and Japan wil] 
continue current consultations on the items to be controlled. 

The United States conferees attached great importance to an early 
settlement for Garioa aid. It was agreed to hold a meeting in Tokyo 
in the near future between representatives of the United States and 
Japan with a view to reaching an agreement on the settlement. 

As to foreign investment in Japan, the investment guaranty program 
under the Mutual Security Act and the Contact Clearing House 
Service, as well as the services of the United States Department oi 
Commerce, were suggested as helpful measures to be taken on the side 
of the United States, while willingness on the part of Japan to liberalize 
Japanese laws and regulations pertaining to foreign investments was 
expressed by the Japanese conferees in order to create a better climate 
for foreign investment. 

The Japanese conferees expressed their belief that vigorous efforts 
on the part of Japan to resist inflation are most important in order to 
strengthen Japan’s economic position and to promote further economic 
cooperation between the United States and Japan. 

It was gratifying for all the conferees to learn that while they were 
in conference the $40 million loans for Japanese thermal electric proj- 
ects were signed by the International Bank and Japanese representa- 
tives, 2 and that the $60 million cotton credit to Japan was announced 
by the Export-Import Bank of Washington. 3 


1 Infra, pp. 3085-3086. 

department of State Bulletin , June 22, 1953, p. 878. 

*lbid ., May 11, 1953, pp. 681-682. 
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53. RESTORATION OF JAPANESE SOVEREIGNTY < 
AMAMI OSHIMA ISLANDS (RYUKYU GROUP): S' 

the Secretary of State, December 24, 1953 1 

1. By arrangements concluded today in Tokyo, 2 the t 
of the United States has relinquished in favor of Japan its : 
article III of the Japanese peace treaty over the Amaini Ot 
of the Ryukyu Islands. 

2. Questions have been raised regarding the intentions o 
States with respect to the remaining islands specified in a 
the peace treaty. 3 

3. The United States Government believes that it is ess 
success of the cooperative effort of the free nations of Asi 
world in the direction of peace and security, that the U 
continue to exercise its present powers and rights in th 
Ryukyu Islands and in the other islands specified in artic 
peace treaty so long as conditions of threat and tension 
Far East. 

4. The United States earnestly hopes that progress can 
reducing tensions, and we will spare no effort toward thal 
until conditions of genuine stability and confidence are 
need of the free nations to preserve an armed vigilance 
imperative. It would be an abdication of responsibility 
rnon effort of these free nations, including Japan, for the U 
to adopt any other course than here set out, since th 
Ityukyuan and other islands specified in article III o 
treaty constitute an essential link in the strategic defense 
Pacific area. Accordingly, the United States intends t 
custodian of these islands for the foreseeable future. ] 
exercising its treaty rights, the United States will not only 
power to improve the welfare and well-being of the in" 
the Ryukyus, but it will continue to safeguard economic 
intercourse throughout the Archipelago. 


54. THE NEED FOR A STRONG JAPAN: Address 
sistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, 4 Febn 
(Excerpt) 5 


We ira vo strong encouragement during the Occupatio] 
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ipanesc people of their rights and opportunities in the years before 
le war and had led Japan to disaster. It is a conviction of the 
merican people that a stable and progressive society is one in which 
3onomic and political power is widely d ispersed. This is, of course, 
ae of our outstanding points of difference with the Marxists, whose 
ractice— whatever their theory— is to concentrate ever more power 
i ever fewer hands for the benefit of an ever smaller number of 
eople. 

If I may further condense the statement of our objective in the 
•ccupation, I should say that it was to promote the creation of a 
;rong Japan, in the true and best sense of the word. Unfortunately, 
cardinal element of strength was left out of our concept. We and 
nr allies, including those who had been occupied by the Japanese 
.rmy, did that which had come to be normal after total war: We 
dally disarmed the enemy. In addition, Japan with our encourage- 
lent renounced military forces in its Constitution. 1 It was not 
lat we wished to leave Japan helpless in the face of deadly danger. 
>n the contrary. We failed to recognize that there was such a dan- 
er or to realize what kind of world we were living in and were to 
ve in. We put our faith in the partnership of the United Nations, 
Iiich had been forged in a war against aggression. We did not dis- 
dminate against Japanese safety; we impartially rushed to disarm 
urselves as well. 

The Japanese arc now entirely in command of their country. Our 
Nations with them are those of collaboration between friends and 
quals. The American troops in Japan are there for the same reason 
rid on the same basis as those in Western Europe — in recognition 
aat the problem of defense against aggression today transcends 
ationality and does not permit any of us the luxury of living unto 
imself. As far as wo are concerned, nothing in our relations with 
apan today reflects the relationship of winner or loser, occupier or 
ccupied. I trust that the great majority of Japanese feel this state- 
icnt is true. 

Today, our hopes for Japan are the same as those of the Occupation. 
Ve should like to see a strong Japan, and a Japan whose strength 
icludes adequate defense forces. This is, of course, our policy with 
aspect to all free peoples. 1 think we have proved that we should 
ke to see all the free peoples grow in strength. But our hopes for 
apan have a special meaning and urgency. For in all the expanse of 
isia, from the Urals and the Persian Gulf on the west to the Pacific 
n the east, Japan is alone in being an exporter of the industrial 
evolution, of its science, its technology, its skills, its machines, its 
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with communism is not primarily an American affair 
the neutrals dearly love to picture it, a conflict betw 
powers. The Communist danger concerns most imm 
countries on the borders of the Communist empire 
exposed to its rapacity. The United States has drawn 
ire of the Communists because those countries have 1( 
support them and have not looked in vain. While the 
has, of course, the power to attack the United States 
where we have been assisting those directly threat 
Turkey, the countries of Western Europe, Berlin an< 
Federal Republic, Southeast Asia and, of course, Kor< 
that we have come into conflict with the U.S.S.R. T1 
sians are quite aware of this, much as they would Iff 
world believe that it is only capitalist America that staj 
of universal peace and brotherhood. We could put an 
to the anti-American propaganda pouring out of Mosco 
We could present the world with a spectacle of the 
association between Americans and Soviet Russians 
Communists. We could eliminate with a single ges 
bothersome tensions we hear so much about. All we £ 
do is wash our hands of the countries on the borders of t 
empire and leave them to the mercies of what Chou En- 
camp of peace and democracy headed by the Soviet 
that would be, of course, the last way in which to i 
interests. It would lead to the progressive overpower 
of the free world and ultimately to our own destructioi 
The second point to be emphasized is that our reas 
to see the Japanese build adequate defense forces is en 
because we wish to see the Japanese fighting the Com 
primary purpose of an army is not to fight. It is quit 
The primary purpose of an army is to secure the nati< 
without fighting. To the Soviet Union, the Red Army 
weapon of intimidation to be used in causing other coi 
in without the firing of a shot. To us in the free w 
armed forces arc the means of preventing that from ha] 
maintaining our safety in peace. We know only too we. 
establishments are expensive. We look forward to the 
Soviet Union will agree to a fair system of disarman 
believe that the sooner all sectors of the free world i 
strong, the sooner that day will come. 

Opponents to Japanese Rearmament 
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February 1936, when vicious attacks were launched on the Japanes 
civil government by groups of army officers. 1 It seems to us that th 
conditions of 1954 are distinctly different. The Japanese people ar 
now possessed of the means required to prevent the accumulation c 
power in the hands of a military caste. They have free elections 
they have a representative Diet; they have a free press; they have 
Constitution in which human rights are firmly embedded; and abov 
all, they have the experience of the past ever before them. 

To assume that, because Japan embarked on imperialist adventure 
in the past,, she is likely to do so again is to take a hopeless view o 
human affairs. However much we may lament it, the fact is tha 
many of the most respected members of the family of nations hav 
yielded to imperialist urges in the past. Militarism, expansionism 
aggressiveness are— we must conclude — not endemic with certaii 
nationalities but epidemic under certain economic, social, and politica 
conditions. We should be watchful not of particular races but o 
particular circumstances that cause nations to act in certain ways. 

Japan has, of course, made a beginning in the development of th 
means to protect herself. In the future increase in the size of th 
Japanese Defense Forces, which the Japanese Government has recog 
nized is necessary, we have agreed to help by providing major item 
of land, sea, and air equipment. We may hope the time is not to< 
remote when Japan— in the words of the Security Treaty of 1951 2 — 
will be ready “to assume responsibility for its own defense” and w< 
can bring our troops home. 

I have talked as if our expectations of Japan lie altogether in th 
realm of resistance to Communist military aggression. That is no 
my meaning. The role that awaits Japan is in our view far broade 
than that. For I think we must recognize that Communist imperial 
ism is only a current symptom, and only one symptom, of ancient an< 
deep-seated evils. The real enemy is the condition that produce 
communism. The real problem is the problem of human desperation 
It is a pitiable aspect of human beings that the more desperate an< 
frightened they are, the readier they are to grasp at panaceas an< 
promises of the millennium, the more susceptible they are to counsel 
of violence and extremism, the quicker they are to follow the fanatic 
The world in our lifetime has presented vast opportunities for imposing 
upon the credulities of suffering, bewildered humanity. There ha 
been the damage done to men’s nerves by the ferocity of our wars, th 
devastation left by those wars, the upsetting impact of half-understoo< 
scientific discoveries upon religious faiths, the bewilderment and con 
fusion of youths and intellectuals looking for something to believe, th 
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able to exploit the vast physical, spiritual, and intellectual 
of our era to build brutal, terroristic totalitarianisms chan 
combining i mm ense military forces and dreams of world 
with fantastic dogmas of self-justification. 

It is in the disillusionment and despair of so many hi 
that the fundamental danger lies, that the real ohallem 
those with the means of alleviating to some degree the coi 
make for such disillusionment and despair. It is in this < 
believe that Japan can in time find its most important mi 
Japanese, with their productive capacities and their tc 
scientific skills, have the potential of contributing import 
have tried to contribute, to relieving the largely voiceles 
the hundreds of millions of Asia and of helping them to b 
•able and rewarding future. To make headway in this tas 
the resources of the free peoples. Japanese resources of m 
cannot be dispensed with. 

In speaking of Japan's role as a great industrial nation- 
for that matter — I do not mean to suggest that for all i 
materialistic solutions. What I do contend is that win 
peace to those who have lived amid the terrors of war an 
we bring medicines to those who are sick and food to tli 
hungry, there is never any question in our hearts that we 
in a great work with a meaning and consequences trails 
material. 

Japan's Economic Situation 

What Japan can contribute in the future must obvio 
on her state of health. The facts about Japan's econon 
stand out in bold relief and are doubtless already well kn 
The recovery of Japanese production has been one of the 
phenomena of the postwar years. It is now 50 percent j 
was in 1940. On the other hand, there is the alarming 
Japanese trade. Japan must import 20 percent of its 
year there was a failure of the rice crop in Japan. V en 
rice was produced in 1953 than in 1934, when there was 
failure. But when in 1934 the population of Japan was 
now it is 87 million. Last year the greater part of what J 
by selling her products abroad went to buy food from ah: 
the continuing increase in Japan’s population, the abnornu 
of 1953 may become normal. 

It is, of course, not in food alone that Japan is unable t 
own needs. Japan is lacking in most of the natural resoiu 
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however. The plain fact is that Japan is living beyond her earnings 
from normal sources by about a billion dollars a year. Japan musl 
sell much more abroad. If she is unable to do so we shall be back ir 
1930 — with differences that are apparent to us all. 

Trade with Communist China is not the answer. If all restrictions 
were removed, we believe such trade would only slightly affect Japan's 
commercial deficit; and to the extent that Japan supplied strategic 
goods to augment Communist China's war potential — which is whal 
the Chinese Communists want — Japan would be sowing the whirlwind 
For above anything else, the Chinese Communists would like to under- 
mine or overpower Japan. 

It is also not enough to say that Japan can find a natural trading 
partner in Southeast Asia. Certainly Southeast Asia needs Japanese 
manufactured goods. It is buying them at the rate of several hun- 
dred million dollars a year. This amount could, of course, be in- 
creased by devices to tie Southeast Asia's economy to Japan. But 
these are out of the question. Japan's products must compete foi 
markets on their merits. And other countries — notably Great 
Britain, France, the Netherlands, and the United States — are also 
seeking to expand their trade with Southeast Asia. 

What then is the answer? Here is what the Japanese tell us. Aftei 
noting that there are difficult and stubborn internal problems they 
themselves must solve, they say “The Japanese nation . . . car 
exert very little control over the elements which are shackling hei 
foreign trade. These problems — undeveloped or unavailable nearby 
supply sources, unstable export markets, inconvertibility of foreigr 
currencies, tariff and export-import quota limitations — are primarily 
in the field of international relations and their solution is dependent 
upon the development of goodwill and cooperation between the 
sovereign nations of the free world . . . The United States is the 
greatest economic power in the world today. Actions taken by the 
U.S. Government, which appear to the average American situated ir 
his powerful economy to be minor and unimportant, may have a 
bremendous effect upon the economies of other, less stable countries 
Therefore, the foreign economic policy of the United States is oi 
worldwide significance." 

Need eor Increased Purchasing Power 

I think we must admit the force of what the Japanese say. I mighl 
add one thing. I would say that what is most required, if the econ- 
omies of Japan and other nations dependent on a large volume, o: 
foreign trade are to be viable, is a continuing rise in the purchasing 
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The report of the Randall Commission on United St* 
Economic Policy released last week makes important recon 
on the subjects we are discussing. 1 Among these are ths 
nical cooperation program be pressed forward vigorous] 
Government contribute all it can to the creation abroad 
conducive to private foreign investment, and that our < 
extend loans to countries where substantial economic aid 
in our interests and cannot be provided by private or i: 
sources. I might add that it is by applying such policies 
Southeast Asia that we could do most to bring about an 
fruitful economic relationship between Southeast Asia 
But the recommendations of the Randall Commission wit] 
bearing on our policy toward Japan are that our customs 
should be simplified and that the President should be ai 
reduce our tariffs by 5 percent per year for 3 years and to 
reductions in the case of goods on which the tariff is ma 
proportionately high. We have lowered our tariffs bi 
lower them further, not out of charity for foreign prodi 
appreciation of our self-interest. The economic gains c 
tween two countries accrue to both. Every dollar J apan n 
to us she will spend buying from us. 

Moreover — and this might be even more significant — thi 
of trade agreement legislation enabling the United States 
lead in reducing world trade barriers generally would be of 
assistance to Japan. The Japanese Government has tak 
that its accession to the General Agreement on Tariffs an 
inelegantly known as Gatt — by which the participating n: 
antee one another most-favored-nation treatment, would 
beneficial single step Japan could take toward obtaining 
of nondiscriminatory treatment for its exports. We agr< 
great significance in Japan’s foreign trade prospects woulc 
portunity for Japan to enter into trade agreement negoti 
the individual contracting parties to Gatt for the purpose 
tariffs on a reciprocal basis. It is essential that the Ui 
continue to lead other countries in such multilateral effort 

Quite apart, however, from the matter of profit in ir 
trade, we must consider the paramount interest we have 
nomic health of the free nations. The economic collaps 
with all the consequences that must follow from it, could ] 
thing like disaster for the free world. There is no excust 
to be perfectly clear upon this point. Perhaps no decision 
1954 will be more crucial than those we make with respect t 
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would benefit from. This is putting the question in harsh terms, bu 
the realities we face are themselves of an unrelenting harshness. 

I have set forth in general terms what our policy is toward Japai 
up to the present and I have suggested what many well-inf ormec 
persons believe is required in the future. Both the Japanese and w< 
in the United States are facing crucial decisions. What we must hop< 
is that these decisions will be made in the two countries on the basis 
of the actual alternatives that offer and with full regard for the realities 
that mean so much to us both. 


55. MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE AGREEMENT, 
MARCH 8, 1954 1 

The Government of the United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of Japan, 

Desiring to foster international peace and security, within the frame- 
work of the Charter of the United Nations, through voluntary arrange- 
ments which will further the ability of nations dedicated to the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter to develop effective measures fox 
individual and collective self-defense in support of those purposes and 
principles; 

Reaffirming their belief as stated in the Treaty of Peace with Japan 
signed at the city of San Francisco on September 8, 1951 2 that Japan 
as a sovereign nation possesses the inherent right of individual ox 
collective self-defense referred to in Article 51 oi the Charter of the 
United Nations; 

Recalling the preamble of the Security Treaty between the United 
States of America and Japan, signed at the city of San Francisco on 
September 8, 1951, 3 to the effect that the United States of America, 
in the interest of peace and security, would maintain certain of its 
armed forces in and about Japan as a provisional arrangement in the 
expectation that Japan will itself increasingly assume responsibility 
tor its own defense against direct and indirect aggression, always 
avoiding any armament which could be an offensive threat or serve 
Dther than to promote peace and security in accordance with the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter of the United Nations; 

Recognizing that, in the planning of a defense assistance program 
For Japan, economic stability will be an essential element for con- 
sideration in the development of its defense capacities, and that Japan 
can contribute only to the extent peimitted by its general economic 
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Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, 1 which prov 
furnishing of defense assistance by the United States of 
furtherance of the objectives referred to above; and 

Desiring to set forth the conditions which will govern tin 
of such assistance; 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 

1 . Each Government, consistently with the principle tin 
stability is essential to international peace and security, 
available to the other and to such other governments 
Governments signatory to the present Agreement may ii 
agree upon, such equipment, materials, services, or othe: 
as the Government furnishing such assistance may ax 
accordance with such detailed arrangements as may be ma 
them. The furnishing and use of any such assistance 
authorized by either Government shall be consistent with 
of the United Nations. Such assistance as may be mac 
by the Government of the United States of America purs 
present Agreement will be furnished under those prov 
subject to all of those terms, conditions and terminatior 
of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, the Muti 
Act of 1951, acts amendatory and supplementary thereto, 
priation acts thereunder which may affect the furnishi 
assistance. 

2. Each Government will make effective use of assistar 
pursuant to the present Agreement for the purposes of 
peace and security in a manner that is satisfactory to be 
ments, and neither Government, without the prior con 
other, will devote such assistance to any other purpose. 

3. Each Government will offer for return to the other, in 
with terms, conditions and procedures mutually agreed u 
ment or materials furnished under the present Agreem 
equipment and materials furnished on terms requiring rein 
and no longer required for the purposes for which it wa 
made available. 

4. In the interest of common security, each Government 
not to transfer to any person not an officer or agent of si] 
ment, or to any other government, title to or possession ol 
ment, materials, or services received pursuant to the pre 
ment, without the prior consent of the Government whic 
such assistance. 
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America as a result of deficiencies or potential deficiencies in its own 
resources, and which may be available in Japan. Arrangements foi 
such transfers shall give due regard to requirements for domestic 
use and commercial export as determined by the Government ol 
Japan. 

ARTICLE III 

1. Each Government will take such security measures as may be 
agreed upon between the two Governments in order to prevent the 
disclosure or compromise of classified articles, services or information 
furnished by the other Government pursuant to the present Agree- 
ment. 

2. Each Government will take appropriate measures consistent 
with security to keep the public informed of operations under the 
present Agreement. 

ARTICLE IV 

The two Governments will, upon the request of either of them, 
make appropriate arrangements providing for the methods and terms 
of the exchange of industrial property rights and technical information 
for defense which will expedite such exchange and at the same time 
protect private interests and maintain security safeguards. 

ARTICLE V 

The two Governments will consult for the purpose of establishing 
procedures whereby the Government of Japan will so deposit, segre- 
gate, or assure title to all funds allocated to or derived from any 
programs of assistance undertaken by the Government of the United 
States of America so that such funds shall not be subject to garnish- 
ment, attachment, seizure or other legal process by any person, firm, 
agency, corporation, organization or government, when the Govern- 
ment of Japan is advised by the Government of the United States of 
America that any such legal process would interfere with the attain- 
ment of the objectives of the program of assistance. 

ARTICLE VI 

1. The Government of Japan will grant 

a. Exemption from duties and internal taxation upon importation 
or exportation to materials, supplies or equipment imported 
into or exported from its territory under the present Agree- 
ment or any similar agreement between the Government of 
the United States of America and the Government of any 


or any similar agreement between the Government ot 
United States of America and the Government of any o 
country receiving assistance. 

2. Exemption from duties and exemption from and refunc 
Japanese taxes as enumerated in the attached Annex E wil] ap 
in addition, to any other expenditures of or financed by the Gov 
ment of the United States of America for materials, supplies, eq 
ment and services for mutual defense, including expenditures ir 
in conformity with the Security Treaty between the United St 
of America and Japan or any foreign aid program of the Governn 
of the United States of America under the Mutual Security Ac 
1951, as amended, or any acts supplementary, amendatory or ! 
cessory thereto. 

ARTICLE VII 

1. The Government of Japan agrees to receive personnel of 
Government of the United States of America who will dischargi 
the territory of Japan the responsibilities of the latter Gover n rr 
regarding equipment, materials, and services furnished under 
present Agreement, and who will be accorded facilities to observe 
progress of the assistance furnished by the Government of the Un- 
States of America under the present Agreement. Such personnel ^ 
are nationals of the United States of America, including persoi 
temporarily assigned, will, in their relationships with the Governn 
of Japan, operate as part of the Embassy of the United States 
America under the direction and control of the Chief of the Di 
matic Mission, and will have the same privileges and immunities 
are accorded to other personnel with corresponding rank in 
Embassy of the United States of America. 

# 2. The Government of Japan will make available, from time 
time, to the Government of the United States of America funds 
yen for the administrative and related expenses of the latter Gov< 
ment in connection with carrying out the present Agreement. 

ARTICLE VIII 

The Government of Japan, reaffirming its determination to ; 
in promoting international understanding and good will, and mi 
taining world peace, to take such action as may be mutually agr 
upon to eliminate causes of international tension, and to fulfill 
military obligations which the Government of Japan has assur 
under the Security Treaty between the United States of America ; 
Japan, will make, consistent with the political and economic stabi 
of Japan, the full contribution permitted by its manpower, resour< 
facilities and general economic condition to the development : 
maintenance of its own defensive strength and the defensive stren 
of the free world, take all reasonable measures which may be nee< 
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the effective utilization of any assistance provided by the Government 
of the United States of America. 

ARTICLE IX 

1. Nothing contained in the present Agreement shall be construed 
bo alter or otherwise modify the Security Treaty between the United 
States of America and Japan or any arrangements concluded there- 
under. 

2. The present Agreement will be implemented by each Govern- 
tnent in accordance with the constitutional provisions of the respective 
countries. 

article x 

1. The two Governments will, upon the request of either of them 
consult regarding any matter relating to the application of the present 
Agreement or to operations or arrangements carried out pursuant to 
die present Agreement. 

2. The terms of the present Agreement may be reviewed at the 
request of either of the two Governments or amended by agreement 
Detween them at any time. 

ARTICLE XI 

1. The present Agreement shall come into force on the date of 
*eceipt by the Government of the United States of America of a 
written notice from the Government of Japan of ratification of the 
Agreement by Japan. 1 

2. The present Agreement will thereafter continue in force until 
me year after the date of receipt by either Government of a written 
lotice of the intention of the other to terminate it, provided that the 
Drovisions of Article I, paragraphs 2, 3 and 4, and arrangements 
altered into under Article III, paragraph 1 and Article IV shall 
emain in force unless otherwise agreed by the two Governments. 

3. The Annexes 2 to the present Agreement shall form an integral 
>art thereof. 

4. The present Agreement shall be registered with the Secretariat 
>f the United Nations. 

In witness whereof the representatives of the two Governments, 
luly authorized for the purpose, have signed the present Agreement. 

Done in duplicate, in the English and Japanese languages, both 
qually authentic, at Tokyo, this eighth day of March, one thousand 
line hundred fifty-four. 


1 May 1, 1954. 

2 Not reprinted here. 
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56. ECONOMIC POSITION OF JAPAN: Statement 
Secretary of State at a News Conference, August 10 

The United States recognizes that one of the major po 
lems is the problem of finding opportunities whereby Jap 
large and industrious population, can find a way to earn i 
profitable living in the world. 

Japan itself possesses very few natural resources, and 
produce enough food for its people. It produces normal 
percent of the foodstuffs that the people require. This ; 
duced somewhat less because there was a bad failure of tl 
That means the Japanese have to be importing goods ai 
terials and manufacturing raw materials into articles wh 
of the world needs. Goods which are distinctly of Jap* 
generally pay rather high tariff duties throughout the wc 
Japan has not been heretofore brought into the Gatt or 
nor does it benefit from the reductions which have been m 
rates in favor of the distinctive products of many other c( 

It is the hope of the United States that steps ma y be t* 
prove the opportunities for Japanese trade, not just in 
States, I will emphasize, but in other countries of the v 
there are actually more natural markets for much of what 
duces. There is no necessity actually to increase large] 
imports to the United States. What is needed, rather, is t< 
other areas of the world where the type of goods which Jap; 
will be able to find markets. 

The problem is a many-sided one. The negotiation of a 
ment on a multilateral basis is one angle to the problen 
angle to the problem is the need for an austerity prograi 
which has been lacking somewhat over recent years but \ 
to be taking shape at the present time. Also there is the 
of developing markets in Asia, particularly in the Soutlieas 
where there are large populations which need the kind of t 
Japan makes so well and which also produce food and ra 
which Japan needs. 

All of these aspects of the problem need to be explored 
will be explored. 

Asked whether , in view of the fact that the administration > 
economic assistance for Japan this year , it may be neces< 
United States to reconsider the possibility of some direct c 
Japan this year } Air. Dulles replied: 

It is Dossible. but we do not think th a.t th fit will be ne 
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rout the standpoint of payment — possibly in terms of local currency. 
Jut we do not anticipate the necessity for any economic aid to Japan, 
n the assumption that the Japanese handle their own fiscal and com- 
mercial affairs with prudence and firmness. 

It seems to us the situation can he dealt with without any direct 
conomic aid. There is, of course, a certain amount of assistance that 
oes to Japan through our contribution to their enlarged security pro- 
ram. There are still a substantial number of U.S. troops in Japan 
rho are spending money there. In that way there is a considerable 
mount of what you might call invisible exports to Japan which runs 
p into terms of several hundred million dollars. This is not nearly 
s big as it was at the height of the Korean War, when there were 
eavy purchases in Japan for use in Korea. There is a certain decline 
here, hut the figure is still quite a substantial one. 


7. REVIEW OF AMD RICAN- JAPANESE RELATIONS: Joint 

Statement by the President of the tutted States and the Prime 

Minister of Japan, November 10, 1954 1 

President Eisenhower and Prime Minister Yoshida met on Novem- 
er 9 and reaffirmed the spirit of friendly cooperation characterizing 
tie relations between the United States and Japan. The Prime Min- 
ster also met with Secretary of State Dulles, Secretary of Treasury 
Eumphrey, Secretary of Defense Wilson, and Director Stassen of the 
'oreign Operations Administration. The Prime Minister and Secre- 
a.ry Dulles at their meetings this week, after a full and frank exchange 
f views on matters of mutual interest, reviewed the conversations 
eld during the past 3 weeks by representatives of the two governments. 

I 

The President and the Prime Minister agreed that the solidarity 
ad determination of the free nations had greatly advanced the cause 
f world peace. They declared that their governments would, in 
ooperation with the free nations of Asia, continue their united efforts 
3 maintain and promote the peace and prosperity of Asia. The Prime 
finis ter reaffirmed his Government's determination to make a full 
ontribution to those efforts and in particular stressed Japan's desire 
3 cooperate, wherever possible, in the development of economic 
trength by the free nations of Asia. 

The President and the Prime Minister declared that the goals of 
heir governments are peaceful and that their peoples desire peace and 
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Japanese people is a matter of importance to the entire 
The achievement of improved economic conditions in Jap 
partly upon the ability of the Japanese people themselve 
sound and constructive internal monetary and other econo 
and partly upon Japan’s ability to expand its trade with 
tries. By various means since the end of the war the Ui 
has been able to contribute substantially to the econon 
which Japan has achieved. The United States is aware o: 
which Japan is making to solve its difficult economic probh 
continue to examine sympathetically means whereby it ca 
Japanese people to advance their well-being. 

A number of specific measures were discussed in the r 
General agreement was reached that the United States 
operate with Japan in its efforts to expand its foreign 
achieve a better balance in its foreign economic relatioj 
further agreed that the United States would sell to Japan 
commodities and that a substantial portion of the proccc 
sales will be used for Japan’s domestic economic impro^ 
defense support and for regional economic development, 
were discussed, such as the establishment of a productivi 
in Japan and the mutual benefits which might arise fr< 
participation with the other free nations of South and Sou 
in the economic development of that area. Both sides 
these measures would be of marked benefit to Japan by 
its economic position and facilitating its efforts to atta: 
standard of living. 

III 

United States representatives expressed regret over t 
on March 1 in which 23 Japanese fishermen were ir 
fatally — by the fall-out of radioactive materials following 
test in the Pacific. 1 They emphasized their belief that p< 
of atomic energy would be steadily developed and would 
become of great value to Japan and other friendly nations 
the world. 

IV 

There was also discussion of the disposition of Japa 
vested by the United States, and representatives of the Ui 
stated that this matter is under consideration. Among otl 
reviewed were Communist efforts to weaken and discredit 
tions of free governments in Asia, the request of Japan fo 
consideration of the cases of war criminals, and the st* 
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58. BENEFICENT EFFECT OF JAPAN’S ACCESSION TO T H] 
GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE: State 

ment by the Department of State, July 22, 1955 1 

The President on July 22, 1955, signed a proclamation 2 to giv< 
rffect to the results of the recent negotiations for the accession o 
lapan to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Under th< 
Protocol for the Accession of Japan, which was signed for the Unitec 
States on June 8, 1955, 3 Japan will become a Contracting Party anc 
he concessions negotiated between the United States and Japan wil 
become effective on September 10, 1955, if by August 11, 1955, two 
thirds of the Contracting Parties to the general agreement have cas - 
“avorable votes on a decision for the accession of Japan under the 
;erms of the protocol. The proclamation provides that the date o: 
mtry into force of the concessions negotiated by the United States 
hall be notified by the President to the Secretary of the Treasury anc 
published in the Federal Register. An analysis of the results of these 
legotiations was issued by the Department of State on June 9, 1955. 4 

As a result of the provisions of the exclusive trade agreemeni 
between the United States and Cuba, concluded on October 30, 1947; 
certain reductions in rates negotiated in connection with the accessior 
)f Japan will result in the elimination of the preferential tariff treat- 
nent now enjoyed by like Cuban products. There follows on pag( 
530 a list of these Cuban products indicating the changes in dutj 
vhich will result from the entry into force of the Protocol for th< 
Accession of Japan. 

The proclamation also provides that effect shall be given to con- 
cessions negotiated with Canada and the Benelux countries (Belgium 
he Netherlands, Luxembourg) as compensation for statutory increases 
n the duty on fish sticks and on certain rubber-soled footwear, or 
)oth of which concessions had been granted in the general agreement 
rhe proclamation provides that the date of the entry into force oj 
hese compensatory concessions shall be notified by the President tc 
he Secretary of the Treasury and published in the Federal Register 


1 Department of State Bulletin, Aug. 8, 1955, p. 226. See also statement oj 
\.ug. 22, 1955, by the Department of State and President Eisenhower’s memo' 
andum of that date to the Secretary of the Treasury; ibid., Sept. 5, 1955, p. 397 

2 20 Fed. Reg. 5379; Department of State Bulletin, Aug. 8, 1955, pp. 226-231 

s TIAS 3438; 6 UST 5833. 

4 General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade — Analysis of Protocol {including sched 
des ) for Accession of Japan — Analysis of Renegotiations of Certain Tariff Conces 
ions (Department of State publication 5881; 1955). 
fi TIAS 1703; 61 Stat., pt. 4, p. 3699. 
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59. STRENGTHENING THE DEFENSE CAPACITY 
Joint Statement by the Secretary of State and tl 
Foreign Minister, August 31, 1955 1 

Mamoru Shigemitsu, Deputy Prime Minister and Fore 
of Japan, lias concluded three days of discussions with 
State John Foster Dulles and other high United States oJ 
The Foreign Minister was accompanied among othe) 
Kono, Minister of Agriculture and Forestry; Nobusuke 1 
tary-General of the Japan Democratic Party; Ambass 
United States Sadao Iguchi; Ambassador Toshikazu K 
Permanent Observer to the United Nations; and Takizo 
Deputy Chief Cabinet Secretary. 

American officials in addition to the Secretary of Sts 
with the Foreign Minister and members of his party inch 
Secretary of State Herbert Hoover, Jr.; Deputy Secret&r 
Reuben B. Robertson, Jr.; Chairman of the Joint Ch 
Admiral Arthur W. Radford; Mr. John Hollister, Din 
International Cooperation Administration; Deputy Und 
of State Robert Murphy; Assistant Secretary of Defe 
Gray; Ambassador to Japan John M. Allison; and Acti 
Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs 'William J. Seb 
A free and frank exchange of views from the global vi 
held concerning more recent international developments, 
implications of the “Summit” meeting at Geneva, 2 the pre 
Nations discussions on disarmament, and the impending 
of Foreign Ministers at Geneva. 3 The Far Eastern si 
also discussed. Secretary Dulles explained the policy oi 
States to support freedom firmly while exploring pat: 
avenue which may lead to the enhancement of general pea 
Minister Shigemitsu drew on his experience in the Sovie 
China in interpreting his nation’s policies. The Secret 
and the Foreign Minister concurred in the view that whi 
diate danger of major war had perhaps receded there 
elements of uncertainty in the situation, particularly in t 
and that the continued solidarity of the free world is neei 
tain improved prospects of peace. 

The Foreign Minister expressed Japan’s resolve to ] 
operation with the United States and the free world as tin 
of its foreign policy. In this connection the Secretary 
the Foreign Minister, recognizing the desirability of close) 
between their countries for the purpose of securing s 
endurinp* nonce in the. Far East, aproerl that, consul tati 
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The basic problems of Japanese security were discussed. Th 
Foreign Minister indicated that Japan's defense strength has no\ 
cached a considerable level and expressed the firm determinatioj 
;hat the policy of progressive increase will be continued within th 
imit of Japan’s capacity. He explained the plans for increasing 
Japan’s defense capabilities recently formulated by the Japanes 
iefense authorities. It was agreed that these plans should be studiec 
n the course of the continuing consultations in Tokyo on Unite< 
States-Japanese defense relationships and should be reviewed fron 
ime to time in the light of strategic requirements. 

It was agreed that efforts should be made, whenever practicable on i 
cooperative basis, to establish conditions such that Japan could, a: 
^apidly as possible, assume primary responsibility for the defense of its 
lomeland and be able to contribute to the preservation of internationa 
Deace and security in the Western Pacific. It was also agreed tha 
when such conditions are brought about it would be appropriate t< 
replace the present Security Treaty 1 with one of greater mutuality. 

With the conclusion of such a treaty as an objective, it was furthe: 
agreed that consultations would take place in Tokyo between Japanese 
ind United States representatives on defense problems and that ii 
such consultations consideration will be given to the establishment o 
schedules for the progressive withdrawal of United States grounc 
forces as Japan’s own defense capacity increases and taking int< 
iccount the related situation in Asia. 

On the problem of Japan’s financial contribution to the support o: 
United States forces in Jap>an, there was agreement on the desirability 
}f establishing a general formula for progressive reduction over thi 
iext several years. 

The Foreign Minister emphasized Japan’s need to expand its tradi 
with other countries particularly in Asia and expressed appreciatioi 
or the help of the United States in assisting Japan to become a ful 
member of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade . 2 

Secretary Dulles expressed current thinking about assistance foj 
die economic development of the free nations of Asia pursuant t< 
United States legislation. It was recognized that the measure! 
planned would facilitate Japan’s efforts to improve its economii 
position and attain a higher standard of living. The Secretary stresse< 
the contribution to economic development which could be made by 
foreign private investment both in Japan and in other countries of th 
area. 

The Foreign Minister requested the early release of war criminal 
under United States jurisdiction. The Secretary of State describe< 

,1 i -i p 1 1 * i * i: j . „ „i j.’l « 
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that utmost efforts will be made to bring the negotiate 
.on this subject between the two Governments to an earl 
Throughout these talks the representatives of the t 
and Japan recognized that Japan, as a major power in 
play an active role in friendly cooperation with other Asi 
contributing to stability and peace in Asia. They agreec 
of Japan’s efforts to establish internal stability, recons 
tional economy and strengthen its defense capacity, the 
basis for continuing cooperation between the United Stab 
Foreign Minister Shigemitsu and Secretary of State Dul 
anew the determination of their Governments to expand 
ship further so that they together and with others may 
work for the consolidation of world peace and freedom. 


E. THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA ON 1 
(TAIWAN) AND COMMUNIST CHINA 


Immediate Results of Communist Seizure of 

China, 1950 


60. UNITED STATES POLICY RESPECTING THE l 

FORMOSA (TAIWAN): Statement by the Presides 

1950 1 

The United States Government has always stood for 
international relations. Traditional United States p< 
China, as exemplified in the open-door policy, called for 
respect for the territorial integrity of China. 2 This j 
recently reaffirmed in the United Nations General Assemt 
,of December 8, 1949, which, in part, calls on all states — 

To refrain from (a) seeking to acquire spheres of influence or tc 
.controlled regimes within the territory of China; (b) seeking to 
rights or privileges within the territory of China. 3 

A specific application of the foregoing principles is 
present situation with respect to Formosa. In the joint c 
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heir purpose that territories Japan had stolen from China, such a 
rormosa, should be restored to the Republic of China. The Unite* 
>tates was a signatory to the Potsdam declaration of July 26, 1945, 
riiich declared that the terms of the Cairo declaration should be car 
ied out. The provisions of this declaration were accepted by Japa] 
4 the time of its surrender. I 2 In keeping with these declarations 
rormosa was surrendered to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 3 an< 
or the past 4 years, the United States and the other Allied Power 
iave accepted the exercise of Chinese authority over the Island. 

The United States has no predatory designs on Formosa or on am 
>ther Chinese territory. The United States has no desire to obtah 
pecial rights or privileges or to establish military bases on Formosa 
it this time. Nor does it have any intention of utilizing its arme< 
orces to interfere in the present situation. The United States Gov 
>rnment will not pursue a course which will lead to involvement in th 
sivil conflict in China. 

Similarly, the United States Government will not provide military 
lid or advice to Chinese forces on Formosa. In the view of the Unite* 
States Government, the resources on Formosa are adequate to enabl 
hem to obtain the items which they might consider necessary for th 
lefense of the Island. The United States Government proposes t< 
continue under existing legislative authority the present EC A progran 
)f economic assistance. 


51. ELABORATION OF POLICY RESPECTING THE STATUS 01 
FORMOSA (TAIWAN): Remarks by the Secretary of State a 
a Special News Conference, January 5, 1950 4 

I am having this conference this afternoon at the request and at th 

iirection of the President for the purpose of going into the backgroun* 

of the statement which he made this morning on the subject o 
Formosa. 5 

I should like to make a few remarks on this subject for the purpos 
of trying to put it in its setting for you, and then we will get down int 
such details as you want to get into. 

Why was the statement made at this particular time? That is 
question that arises in all of your minds and I want to recall to yo 
bhat I have said very often in these meetings that the foreign polic 
of the United States is determined not merely by what the Stat 
Department says, or not even by what the President says, and not eve 
hv what the Congress savs. but reflects the sum total of the activitie: 
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10 days, this subject of Formosa has become one of the foremos 
subjects of discussion throughout the country. 

The ordinary processes of life in this town of Washington hav 
made their contribution. We hare had leak and counterleak, gossi] 
and countergossip. We hare had the contributions of distinguish^ 
statesmen in the debate. We have had a great deal of talk in the pres 
and on the radio. Much of that is good and much of that is desirable 
and all of it has to go on to make the United States the democracy 
that it is. But we slide very easily frorn discussion to the statemen 
of fact. I have here a distinguished foreign newspaper dated Frida; 
last [December 30] which announces as a fact that President Truma] 
has decided, et cetera, and et cetera, giving something which Presiden 
Truman had not decided and had not intended to decide. Therefore 
what has occurred is that we have gotten a great deal of confusio] 
in the minds of our own people. We have gotten a great deal of con 
fusion in the minds of foreign people. We have stirred up a goo< 
deal of speculation, all of which, if allowed to continue, would be highl; 
prejudicial to the interests of the United States of America. Am 
therefore, it was the President’s desire to clarify the situation. H 
was not primarily concerned in stating anything new, and you wi] 
find very little which is new in the statement. What lie was intereste< 
in doing was bringing clarity out of confusion. 

That, I think, gives you the background as to why it was necessar; 
to make the statement at the present time. It would have bee] 
desirable from our point of view if the whole question of the Fa 
East, and all of the parts of the Far East and of Formosa, which afte 
all is a small part of the great question of the Far East, could hav 
been discussed very fully with members of both parties on the Hi] 
before any statement was made. But one has to choose in this life 
and it was more important to clarify thinking than it was to go 0] 
and have the most desirable of all possible things which is consultation 

Now, getting down to this statement, let’s be clear about one o 
two things. There has been a great deal of amateur military strateg; 
indulged in in regard to this matter of Formosa. The underlyin 
factors in the decision are not in that area. They have to do wit 
the fundamental integrity of the United States and with maintainin 
in the world the belief that when the United States takes a positio: 
it sticks to that position and does not change it by reason of transitor 
expediency or advantage on its part. If we are going to maintai: 
the free nations of the world as a great unit opposed to the encroach 
ment of communism and other sorts of totalitarian aggression, th 
world must believe that we stand for principle and that we are honoi 
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It is important that our position in regard to China should neve: 
be subject to the slightest doubt or the slightest question. 

Now, what has that position been? In the middle of the war 
the President of the United States, the Prime Minister of Grea 
Britain, and the President of China agreed at Cairo that among thi 
areas stolen from China by Japan was Formosa and Formosa shoul( 
50 back to China. 

As the President pointed out this morning, that statement wai 
incorporated in the declaration at Potsdam and that declaration a 
Potsdam was conveyed to the Japanese as one of the terms of ther 
surrender 1 and was accepted by them, and the surrender was madi 
on that basis. 

Shortly after that, the Island of Formosa was turned over to thi 
Chinese in accordance with the declarations made and with the con 
ditions of the surrender. 

The Chinese have administered Formosa for 4 years. Neither th< 
United States nor any other ally ever questioned that authority an< 
that occupation. When Formosa was made a province of Chin; 
nobody raised any lawyers' doubts about that. That was regardet 
as in accordance with the commitments. 

Now, in the opinion of some, the situation is changed. The] 
believe that the forces now in control of the mainland of China, thi 
forces which undoubtedly will soon be recognized by some othe: 
countries, are not friendly to us, and therefore they want to say 
“Well, we have to wait for a treaty.” We did not wait for a treaty 01 
Korea . 2 We did not wait for a treaty on the Kuriles . 3 We did no 
wait for a treaty on the islands over which we have trusteeship . 4 

Whatever may be the legal situation, the United States of America 
Mr. Truman said this morning, is not going to quibble on any lawyers 
words about the integrity of its position. That is where we stand 

Therefore, the President says, we are not going to use our forces ii 
connection with the present situation in Formosa. We are not gom{ 
to attempt to seize the Island. We are not going to get involvet 
militarily in any way on the Island of Formosa. So far as I know, n< 
responsible person in the Government, no military man has eve 
believed that we should involve our forces in the island. 

I do not believe that is new policy. It would be new policy if w< 
decided to do that. The President is affirming what so far as I kno^ 


1 Instrument of surrender, Sept. 2, 1945; A Decade of American Foreign Policy 
pp. 625-626. 

2 General Order No. 1 provided that Soviet forces should receive the Japanes 
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has been the view of his Administration, and the unque 
ever since I have known about it. 

The President goes on to say that we do not intend to \ 
assistance or advice, that is materiel and military people, 
on Formosa, and he says why. He says that there are 
that Island which are adequate to enable those on the isla 
whatever necessary military supplies they believe they h 
That is against a background of very considerable gifts oi 
a time when the Government on Formosa was recognized l 
as the Government of China and was in control of a very 
China. 1 We gave vast amounts of military equipment 
eminent after the war up until 1948. In 1948 another 
gress 2 was passed, and 125 million dollars of military eqi 
turned over. 

That is not where the difficulty lies in maintaining the 3 
forces on it. It is not that they lack rifles or ammunitk 
they do have any deficiencies in any of those, they can) 
what they need. That is not the trouble. The trouble li 
and it is not the function of the United States nor will 
attempt to furnish a will to resist and a purpose for resists 
who must provide for themselves. 

That is the background of this statement. The Presi 
to say that in regard to economic assistance which w 
furnishing, 3 we will furnish it for as long as the legi 
■Congress has passed permits us to. "Whether that legisl 
extended or not, I don’t wish to prejudice this afternoor 
matter for discussion with the leaders, and for action by t 

We have been, through the ECA, conducting programs 
has resulted in all the fertilizer necessary for the spring 
Island of Formosa. Others have been the purchase of : 
for refining on the Island and for running the power plar 
things on the Island. Other programs have had to do ^ 
their power plants and other factories in repair and i 
Those are going forward. 

Now those are the main statements of background \ 
to make. I am informed by Mr. McDermott that some 
me to say what if any significance is to be attached to th< 
the next-to-last paragraph of the statement which says, 
States has no desire to obtain special rights or privileges o 
military bases on Formosa at this time. ,; The question 
that phrase “at this time” mean. That phrase does n< 
modify or weaken the fundamental policies stated in thi 
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62. RECALL OF FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL FROM 

COMMUNIST CHINA: Statement by the Department of State, 

January 14, 1950 (Excerpts) 1 

Chinese Communist authorities in Peiping have ordered the taking 
over of United States Government consular property in Peiping and 
today have seized that property in defiance of protests by the United 
States Government. This seizure is in violation of long standing 
treaty rights granted the United States in 1901 2 and re affirmed in 
the Sino-United States treaty of 1943 by which the United States 
voluntarily relinquished its extraterritorial rights in China. 3 

The United States Government takes an extremely serious view of 
this situation, which constitutes a flagrant violation of our treaty 
rights and of the most elementary standards of international usage 
and conduct. 

The seizure was carried out despite our protests and our announced 
intention to withdraw all American official personnel from Communist 
China if the Chinese Communists attempted to seize our office and 
properties. 

The Department is now preparing instructions for the recall of all 
American official personnel from Communist China. Arrangements 
for the withdrawal of our official personnel will be made as expedi- 
tiously as possible and when completed our official establishments 
will be closed. Any facilities for evacuation from China which are 
arranged for our official personnel will be made available for all Amer- 
ican citizens who desire to depart. 

This violation of American consular property has arisen in almost 
immediate sequence to the harsh and unjustified treatment of United 
States Consul General Angus Ward and his staff at Mukden. 4 . It also 
is one in the long series of mistreatment of Americans, which included 
the beating of Vice Consul Olive in Shanghai and the continued 
detention of Messrs. Smith and Bender, United States Navy per- 
sonnel. 5 


. • • 3511 

The background of this unprecedented act by the Chinese Com- 
munists is as follows: 

On January 6, the Chinese Communist military authorities . at 
Peiping issued a proclamation which stated that “certain foreign 
countries in the past, utilizing the so-called ‘right of stationing troops’ 
of unequal treaties, have occupied land in the Peking municipality 
and constructed military barracks” and expressing their intention oi 
rAnrvvAririor a t.Vn« txmft nf rAfll nrrmrvrtv T'ip’ht.” The nroclamation 
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tary barracks and other installations will first be req 
On January 7, the Chinese Communist military authorit 
a communication to the American Consul General at P 
sented as an order for the requisitioning of United Sts 
ment official property at No. 22 Legation Street in 
directed the Consul General to send a messenger with 
turn over this property, which was being used by the Ai 
sulate General for official purposes. 2 

The Department of State instructed the American Co 
at Peiping on January 7 to transmit to Gen. Chou En-la: 
cation pointing out that the United States Government 
right to use for official purposes the land in question undei 
signed at Peldng [Peiping] 3 on September 7, 1901, 
eleven other powers and that this right was reaffirmed* 
United States treaty of 1943, under which this Gover 
quished its extraterritorial rights in China. The Consul 
further instructed to state that this land and the builc 
were now being used for official purposes and that the s 
tary barracks mentioned in the communication from 
Communist military authorities had long since been co 
an office building and used as the office of the Americj 
General. In conclusion, he was directed to express the I 
Government’s expectation that no action would be t 
tuting any violation of the rights of the United States G( 
set forth above. 4 

Mr. Clubb 6 reported that he had sent the abo- 
communication to General Chou on January 9 and that t 
cation had been returned to him without answer or ack 
but with indications that it had been opened and read, 
later informed the Department that he had delivered a 
munication on this subject to General Chou on Janua 
was de sig ned to clarify to the local authorities that tin 
question was in fact the office of the American Consul 
This communication was also returned to Mr. Clubb wil 
that it had been opened and read. On Jahuajy 8 M: 
made a simple acknowledgment of the communication 
from the Chinese Communist military authorities and oj 
in accordance with instructions from the Department, 
a second communication to these authorities, enclosii 
each of his letters to General Chou. All these commur 
returned to Mr. Clubb with indications that they had 
and read. 
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In recognition of the limitations of time and in view of the extreme! 
ssrious concern of the United States Government over the develop 
rents at Peiping, the Department, having informed the Britis' 
Embassy in Washington on January 7 of this development, on Jano 
ry 10 requested the good offices of the British Foreign Office to th 
nd that the British officer-in-charge at Peiping be instructed t 
onvey personally on behalf of the United States Government t 
General Chou En-lai or, in his absence, to the highest ranking Chines 
Communist official available to him a statement to the followin 
fleet: 

“General Chou will have by now received the communicatio: 
egarding the question of requisition of the former military barrack 
.■rea of the United States Government at Peiping forwarded to him b; 
Jr. Clubb on instructions from this Government. In accordanc 
pith tbe provisions of Article II of the Sino-United States treaty c 
943, under which the United States Government relinquished it 
xtraterritorial rights in China, the United States Government woul 
iave no objection to turning over to the authorities at Peiping th 
Ilacis property 1 to the west of the United States Government consuls 
ompounds. The United States Government would also be prepare 
o turn over to the authorities at Peiping for immediate occupanc; 
he United States Government-owned building on this property an 
liter into discussions regarding indemnification for the building. 

“Should the requisition order of the Chinese Communist militar 
buthorities be made applicable, however, to any part of the Unite 
States Government’s consular compounds, the United States Goverr 
nent would consider such action a violation of its rights and woul 
conclude that it had no alternative to closing all of its official estal 
ishments in Communist China and to withdrawing all of its officii 
)ersonnel from Communist China.” 2 

The British Government was good enough to send appropriate ii 
structions to its officer-in-charge at Peiping. In view of the tin 
imitations involved and in order to ensure that the Chinese Commi 
list authorities be aware of the views and intentions of the Unite 
States Government and not act without full realization of the inev 
jable results of a violation of United States rights, Mr. Clubb w* 
mthorized as a last resort, in the event that the British Government 
instructions to its officer-in-charge did not arrive prior to the expire 

1 The boundary area on three sides of the diplomatic quarter, which for defeni 
purposes had originally been cleared of buildings. This area was under the jot 
idministration of the diplomatic quarter and its return. to Chinese control w; 
envisaged in the various treaties between China and foreign powers for the reli: 
quishment of extraterritorial rights. [Footnote in the original press statemem 
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tion of the time limit, to bring directly or indirectly to 
of General Chon En-lai or some other Chinese Comn 
the views and intentions of the United States Goven 
Mr. Clubb did in a communication to General Chou ox 
which was received and subsequently returned. At 3 
January 13, Mr. Clubb received an oral communic* 
representative of the Military Control Commission tha 
tion order would be put into effect from 9:00 a. m. the f 
Immediately upon receipt of this notice, Mr. Clubb or 
this representative that if the order was carried out it 
full responsibility of those concerned and against I 
Government official protests. 1 Mr. Clubb later in t 
confirmed this message by formal letter. 2 

At 9:50 a. m. on January 14 the premises of the Cons 
were invaded by the police and four civilian officials. 

63. REVIEW OF UNITED STATES POLICY IN RE 
CHINA (REPLIES BY THE DEPARTMENT OF £ 
SERIES OF QUESTIONS CONTAINED IN HC 
LUTION 452 (81st CONGRESS, 2d SESSION): 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, February 9, 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs, to whom was 
resolution (H. Res. 452) requesting the State Departm 
full and complete answers to certain questions relating 
policy of the United States in the Far East, having < 
same, report adversely thereon and recommend that 
do not pass. 

The recommendation of the committee is based on 
answers to the questions contained in the resolution 1 
nished the committee by the Department of State. W 
tion of portions of two answers, the publication of wh: 
felt by the Department of State would be incompatible i 
interest, the answers are included in this report for tl 
of the Members of the House, and are as follows: 

Question 1 

With respect to the President's statement of January 5, 1950* or< 
Formosa — . 

(a) Were the views of the Secretary of Defense solicited m the j 
policy enunciated therein f 
Comment. — Yes. 
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Comment. — The views of the National Military Establishment were presente 
o the National Security Council in its deliberations preceding the issuance < 
he President’s statement. These views presumably included those of tt 
lomponent parts of the National Military Establishment. 

Question 1 (c) 

Is Hainan included in the policy enunciated in said statement t 

Comment . — Certain portions of the President’s statement refer specifically t 
Formosa. Other portions apply clearly to all areas of China including Hainai 
?or example, the statements “The United States has no predatory designs o 
Formosa or on any other Chinese territory ... the United States will nc 
>ursue a course which will lead to involvement in the civil conflict in China” ai 
>f general application. The statement “Similarly, the United States Goverr 
nent will not provide military aid or advice to Chinese forces on Formosa 
applies to all forces under the Chinese Government high command which : 
ocated on Formosa regardless of the present deployment of those forces. 

Question 1 ( d ) 

Have the following been considered by the Executive as alternatives to the polic 
\nunciated in said statement f 

(1) Insistence on the execution of the terms of the Cairo Declaration , which provide 
'or the return of Formosa to the Republic of China. 

Comment. — This cannot properly be considered an alternative to the polic 
jnunciated by the President. The President’s statement of January 5, 195 
jontained a reaffirmation of the Cairo Declaration on the part of the Unite 
States in respect to the disposition of Formosa. Formosa has been administere 
since 1945 by China, the surrender of Japanese forces on Formosa having bee 
nade to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

(2) Consideration of Formosa as a possession of Japan to be administered by tl 
nctor powers until eventual disposition under a peace settlement with Japan . 

(3) A plebiscite in Formosa , under the auspices of the Far Eastern Commissio 
ir a special commission of the UN, to determine whether the inhabitants desire - 
'a) to continue as a province of and the seat of government of the Republic of Chine 
f f)) to be placed under a United Nations trusteeship ; or (c) to become an independe'i 
nation. 

Comment. — These alternatives were considered. As has been noted under (3 
above, Formosa has been administered by China since 1945, when Japanes 
forces on the island surrendered to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. It was incoi 
porated into China as a province. It is now the seat of the Chinese Governmen 
The Allied Powers associated in the war against Japan have not questioned the* 
steps. The United States Government has not questioned these steps becaus 
bhey were clearly in line with its commitments made at Cairo and reaffirmed £ 
Potsdam. In other words, the Allied Powers including the United States ha^; 
for the past 4 years treated Formosa as a part of China. 

For the United States Government, at this date, to seek to establish a noi 
Chinese administration on Formosa, either through SCAI* or a United Natioi 
or FEC-sponsored plebiscite, would be almost universally interpreted in mainlan 
China and widely interpreted throughout Asia as an attempt by this Governmei 
to separate Formosa from China in violation of its pledges and contrary to j 
long-standing policy of respecting the territorial integrity off China. The in 
portant point from the standpoint of our interests in Asia, including mainlan 
China, is not the technical justifications which we might urge for taking sue 
steps but rather the way such action on our part would be viewed by the peop 


m eitner oi me proposea alternatives, mere is likewise wic quca 
force to carry out the course of action proposed if the Chinese Gov< 
its consent, and to defend the island if either proposal were 
United Nations, of course, has no forces and it seems clear that 
the island would finally rest upon the United States. 

In any case the conduct of a plebiscite for the purpose of c 
wishes of the inhabitants on the future disposition of Formosa is b 
petence of the Far Eastern Commission. . The Far Eastern Cor 
terms of reference is “to formulate the policies, principles, and st; 
formity with which the fulfillment by Japan of its obligations unc 
surrender may be accomplished.” 1 The terms of reference also pr 
Commission shall not make recommendations with regard to 
military operations nor with regard to territorial adjustments.” 

Question 1 ( e ) ( 1 ) 

Does the Executive have information as to alternate sources of essen 
such as rice and iron ore to replace Formosa and Hainan as sourc 
modities for Japan in the event of the capture of these islands 
Communists f 

Comment. — In recent years Japan has procured only iron ore f: 
the amount of between 200,000 and 300,000 tons in 1948 and 
This amount was obtained largely from wartime stocks mined b 
and Hainan’s potential rate of current production is not large^ en< 
a problem of alternative sources. Formosa has exported no rice 
to Japan in recent years. It was formerly a source of rice for Ja 
increases in population and declines in production have been obs 
of rice to Japan since the war. The major commodity exporte< 
from Formosa to Japan is sugar, and this has represented fro 
one-fifth of total Japanese sugar imports. The Philippines and I 
be adequate alternative sources of supply. It is probable thi 
procure from these sources under balanced-trade arrangements, a: 
as it has imported from Formosa. Such arrangements would 
level of Japan’s trade with these countries. Formosa is also a 
quantities of salt for Japan; alternative sources are available, pai 
Red Sea area. 

The capture of these islands by the Communists would not neces 
them as sources of supply of commodities for Japan. Whether t 
would be willing to engage in such trade upon acceptable te 
predicted. 

Question 1 (e) (#) 

Does the Executive have information as to the factor of additional 
pation of Japan to the United States in the event of capture of Form 
hy the Chinese Communists f 

Comment. — The extent to which elimination of Hainan and For 
of commodities for import into Japan would adversely affect Jaj 
international payments and thus create additional United Sb 
costs cannot be predicted with accuracy. Formosan sugar has 
priced above the world-market price. It is probable that sugar ( 
elsewhere under balanced trade arrangements which will not 
balance of payments. For example, Philippine sugar is availat 
the world-market price. Procurement of iron ore and salt from alt 
would not present a problem of major importance. Accordingly 
Formosa and Hainan by the Communists would not greatly incr 
the United States, if at all, of defraying the deficit in Japan’s p 


1 See Part II of the Moscow Communique of Dec. 27, 1945; A Det 
Foreign Policy, pp. 60-62. 
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Question 1 (}) 

Has any recent survey of the defense resources of Formosa been made by an 
agency of this Government f 

Comment. — Information on Formosa's defense resources is received constant! 
from the United States reporting officers in the field and is subject to continue 
review and assessment by the intelligence agencies. In general, it is considerei 
that the available material resources are adequate for the defense of Formosa 
provided that they can be mobilized by the Chinese Government and put t 
effective use by its military forces. 

Question 1 ( g ) 

For what purposes and in what amounts has assistance been rendered to Formosa 
under the present Economic Cooperation Administration program , l which , in th 
words of the statement , “ the United States Government proposes to continue ”? h 
this connection , what steps have been taken and what sums have been spent in (!) th 
$ 17,000,000 capital improvement program which was contemplated for Formosa a 
the time of the consideration of legislation to extend the China Aid Act 2 in Mara 
1949; and (2) the land-tenure reforms and similar welfare-improvement measure 
carried out by the Provincial government of Formosa with the advice and assistanc 
of the J oint Commission for Rural Reconstruction f 3 

Comment. — United States aid from appropriated funds to Formosa under th 
EC A program had amounted to approximately 18.5 million dollars by Decembe 
31, 1949. This figure includes the value of all commodities delivered, en rout 
and scheduled for shipment to Formosa as well as actual payments for services 
It does not include appropriated funds used for EC A administrative expense 
and for the JCRR program relating to Formosa. An accounting break-dow] 
of these expenses as between the Chinese mainland and Formosa is not availabl 
at this time. Nor does the total aid figure include expenditures from counterpar 
funds for local currency costs of ECA administration or the JCRR program 
(The latter is discussed under (g) (2) below.) 

There follows a list of the commodities and services for which the 18.5 millioi 
dollars has been obligated. 

( Millions of 
United States 
dollars) 


Wheat and flour 6. 1 

Cotton 1. 6 

Petroleum 5. 4 

Fertilizer 9. 0 

Miscellaneous freight 1. 7 

Technical services 0. 7 


18- 5 

Question 1(g)(1) 

The $17,000,000 capital improvement program. 

The item for technical assistance indicated in the above table includes th 
cost of preliminary engineering surveys on a variety of industrial and trans 
portation projects of the type for which the $17,000,000 capital improvemen 
program was contemplated in March 1949. None of the funds thus tentative! 
allocated, however, have been used thus far to initiate actual procurement c 
equipment for such projects. 

This suspension of the capital improvement aspect of the ECA program fo 
Formosa was based on two developments which had their immediate origin i: 
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the late fall of 1949. The consequences of this unplanned mass m 
considerable confusion in the administration of the island and th 
strong inflationary pressures through increased demands levied < 
resources by the new nonproductive population. 

It would have been highly impractical, to say the least, to hi 
large-scale capital-investment projects in the face of such unstable a 
and economic circumstances. Even if the administrative diffieultic 
been overcome, the immediate inflationary impact of local currency 
necessary for installation of imported capital equipment might well 1: 
impaired the Formosan economy. This continues to be an importa 
tion governing the rate and magnitude of United States assistant 
improvement projects on Formosa. 

Moreover, it was considered that, in the light of all circumstar 
and military as well as economic, the danger that Formosa might g 
the mainland was such as not to warrant United States Governme 
for the creation of substantial new industrial and transportation fa< 
island. On the other hand, United States aid to help meet the curr 
needs of the island was continued; technical advice was extended tc 
more effective operation of the island's capital plant; EC A supported 
of the Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction designed to imp 
tural productivity and bring about greater social stability among th 
lation. The United States Government took the position, however 
States grants for permanent additions to the island's wealth should 1 
on a clear showing that the Chinese Government was able to employ 
in such a manner as to ensure (a) progress toward economic and poli 
and (6) the effective defense of Formosa should it be attacked. 1 
applies with equal validity to present implementation of the EC A j 

Question 1 ( g ) (2) 

Status of JCRR program in Formosa , Dec. SI, 1949 


[Thousands of United States dollar equivalents of local currency] 


Program category 

Category 

allocation 

Obligated projec 

Number of 
projects 

Amoi 

Agricultural improvement 

567 

48 


Farmers organizations 

83 

3 


Irrigation 

900 

8 


Health 

601 

11 


Land-tenure reform 

00 

4 


Audio-visual education 

50 

1 


Total 

2,291 

76 

1, 


Examples of project in each category 

Agricultural improvement: Projects in cooperation with the Prov 
of Agriculture and forestry, for production of hog-cholera vaccine, r 
and extension of improved rice seeds, repair of retting ponds for ju 
construction of compost houses, and multiplication and extension oi 
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Audio-visual education: Projects for dissemination of posters and showing of 
dm strips on subjects connected with the other program categories. 

Question $ 

With respect to the current situation in China and the Far East — 

(a) What are the numbers and types of vessels and craft transferred to China under 
he agreement of December 8, 194 7* 1 What balance remains to be transferred f 
Comment. — The December 8, 1947 agreement between the United States and 
3hina contained a proposed list of 138 naval vessels to be transferred to the 
Chinese Government. A total of 131 such vessels have been transferred under 
his agreement. A list of these vessels, as given in the White Paper, 2 page 942, 


ollows: 

>R4 

PGM 15 

LCT 1143 

>E6 

SC 648 

LCT 1145 

>E 47 

SC 698 

LCT 1171 

»CE 867 

LSM 433 

LCT 1213 

‘CE 869 

LSM 442 

AOG42 

lM 257 

LSM 456 

APDL 34 

lM 258 

LCI (L) 233 

25 LCM 

lM 259 

LCI (L) 631 

25 LCVP 

jST 537 

LCI (L) 417 

AM 287 

jSM 155 

LCI (L) 418 

AM 216 

iSM 157 

LCI (L) 630 

YMS 339 

iSM 285 

LCI (L) 632 

PC 490 

jSM 457 

LST 557 

PC 492 

,SM 431 

LST 755 

PC 593 

lM 260 

LST 1030 

PC 595 

266 

LST 993 

SC 704 

kM 273 

LST 716 

SC 708 

lM 276 

LST 717 

SC 722 

lM 246 

LST 1017 

SC 723 

lM 274 

LST 1050 

SC 735 

lM 286 

LST 1075 

AOG22 

*C 1247 

LCI (L) 514 

APDL (c) 36 

>C 1549 

LCI (L) 517 

ARL 41 

>GM 20 

AG 124 

DE 102 

»GM 26 

LCT 512 

DE 103 

>GM 12 

LOT 515 

DE 104 

>GM 13 

LCT 849 

DE 112 

>GM 14 

LCT 892 



A break-down by type of the above transfers is as follows: 


Code 

Type of vessel 

Number 

Code 

Type of vessel 

Number 

U?DL 

Auxiliary floating dock 

Miscellaneous auxiliary 
tanker. 

Tanker, small 

Mine sweeper 

2 

LSM 

Landing ship, medium 

Landing ship, tank.. - 

£ 

LG 

1 

LST 

1C 

LOG. 

LM 

2 

12 

PC 

PCE 

Patrol ~ craft,' subchaser 
(steel hull). 

Patrol craft, escort 

e 

* 'R.T, 

Landing craft, repair ship. 
Destroyer escort. _ 

1 

PGM 

Motor gnnbon.t_ 

e 

DE 

6 

PR 

River gunboat 

] 

jCI (L) . 

Landing craft, infantry 

Landing craft, mecha- 
nized. 

Landing craft, tank 

8 

SC 

Subchaser (wooden hull) _ . 
Minesweeper (yard) 


jCM 

25 

YMS 

] 

jCT 

8 


Total 

13] 

LiCVP 

Landing craft, vehicle- 
personnel. 

25 




The seven vessels not transferred were — 


I [Vessel 


Hnrlft 


Tvnfl of -c-assa! 


I [Vessel] II 


Coda 


Tvdg of vessel 
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Since the capacity of the Chinese Government to maintain and operai 
vessels had been taxed to the full by early transfers under the agreem 
Chinese Government requested an extension of the agreed-upon date- 
1948 — by which time transfers of vessels in the Philippines were to have 
fected. (Under terms of the agreement the Chinese had 120 days a 
transfer of a vessel to effect its movement.) This Government agree' 
extension of the transfer date until September 1, 1948, for 10 of the ship 
Philippines. Two of the seven vessels not transferred, the YMS 2017 
SC 518, were either forced aground or sunk during the typhoon seaso: 
other five were found to need reconditioning. The Chinese Navy did n 
itself of transfer rights on these vessels. 

No further transfers of vessels pursuant to the December 8, 1947, ag: 
are contemplated. 

Question 2 ( b ) 

Have the Chinese Communist forces obtained, and are they obtaining, am ; 
assault equipment from the Soviet Union or elsewhere f 

Comment. — There have been many reports of varying degrees of reliat 
this subject, many of which have appeared in the press. The Communist 
ities have publicly announced that the capture of Formosa is now a major : 
objective and it is therefore reasonable to assume that the Communists are 
all possible efforts to prepare the necessary amphibious assault equipment 

Question 2 (c) 

Has the United States Government made any statement with respect to the 
tion of the Communist regime by the United Kingdom ? 

Comment. — In response to a question by a correspondent, the State 
ment spokesman on January 6, 1950, replied as follows: 

“The American position on recognition has been previously stated. 

“As has been previously announced, we have been in consultation v 
British and other governments regarding this subject and each governm 
made its views known. The decision by a government whether to witl 
grant recognition to a new government is an exercise of a basic soverei* 
and each government must make its own decision in the light of the s 
as it sees it and of its own circumstances. It is the United States positi 
recognition of a government in no way constitutes or implies approval 
government. This is a widely held principle. The governments with w 
have been in consultation all seem to have the same ultimate objective of i 
independent China free of foreign domination.” 

Question 2 (d) 

Has the United States Government formulated its attitude with respect to at 
of the Communist regime in China to the UN? 

Comment . — The United States Government has formulated its attitude 
question and that attitude may be summarized as follows: 

The United States Government recognizes the National Governmenl 
Government of China and has instructed United States representatives 
UN to vote against motions which would have the effect of depriving 1 
Government representatives of the seat which they are entitled to occup 
Security Council or in other UN organs. 

A motion to unseat a National Government representative or to seat a 
Communist representative is, in our view, a procedural matter for it relat( 
internal organization of a UN organ. Under article 27 of the Charter, dec 


Question 2 ( e ) 

What areas in Asia come within the scope of the Truman doctrine f 1 

Comment. — The interrelated concepts of supporting those peoples who ar< 
esisting subjugation, of assisting free peoples to work out their own destinies 
,nd of aiding, primarily through economic and financial means, in the establish 
cient of economic and political stability, are basic to the policies of this Govern- 
lent with respect to Asia no less than to other parts of the world. 

This has been evidenced by such actions as the Point IV proposals, aid to th< 
ecognized Government of China, economic aid to Korea, the steps taken ii 
apan to restore economic stability and to foster democratic institutions anc 
leas, and the encouragement of peaceful settlements in such areas as Indonesia 
ndia, and Pakistan. 

It is axiomatic that the application of these fundamental concepts must b< 
dapted in the light of particular circumstances in various areas. Obviously 
ertain programs which are effective in Europe, for example, may not necessarily 
ie equally effective in Asia. Similarly, to consider Asia as a homogeneous entity 
toxxld dangerously oversimplify a complex situation. In the formulation of its 
lolicies, this Government must take into consideration the diversities in peoples 
iroblems, and opportunities existing not only between other areas of the worlc 
nd Asia, but also within Asia itself. For example, as Secretary Acheson statec 
a his recent address to the Press Club, there is a “great difference between oui 
esponsibility and our opportunity in the northern part of the Pacific area anc 
a the southern part of the Pacific area.” 2 

The Department is constantly studying those problems related to the foreigi 
>olicy of this Government in order to determine how these basic concepts may 
>est be applied to specific areas throughout both Asia and the rest of the world 


>4. TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP, ALLIANCE, AND MUTUAI 

ASSISTANCE BETWEEN THE SOVIET UNION ANI 

COMMUNIST CHINA, SIGNED AT MOSCOW, FEBRU- 
ARY 14, 1950 3 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Union of Soviet Social- 
st Republics and the Central People's Government of the People's 
Republic of China; 

Filled with determination jointly to prevent, by the consolidatior 
)f friendship and cooperation between the Union of Soviet Socialisl 
Republics and the People's Republic of China, the rebirth of Japanese 
Imperialism and a repetition of aggression on the part of Japan oi 
my other state which should unite in any form with Japan in acts o: 
aggression; 

Imbued with the desire to consolidate lasting peace and universa 
security in the Far East and throughout the world in conformity witl 
the aims and principles of the United Nations organization; 

1 See President Truman’s message to Congress, Mar. 12, 1947 ; A Decade c 
American Foreign Policy, pp. 1253-1257. 

2 Address of Jan. 12, 1950; supra , pp. 2310-2322. 

3 The American Journal of International Law } vol. 44, no. 3, July 1950, pp. 84-8c 


lies and the People’s Republic of China meets th 
interests of the peoples of the Soviet Union and Chii 

Resolved for this purpose to conclude the presei 
appointed as their plenipotentiary representatives: 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Union o 
ist Republics — Andrei Yanuaryevich Vyshinsky, Mini 
Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; 

The Central People’s Government of the People 
China — Chou En-lai, Prime Minister of the State 
Council and Minister of Foreign Affairs of China; 

Who, after exchange of their credentials, found in 
good order, {agreed upon the following: 

Article I 

Both High Contracting Parties undertake jointly 
necessary measures at their disposal for the purpose < 
repetition of aggression and violation of peace on the 
or any other state which should unite with Japan, direct 
in acts of aggression. In the event of one of the Hij 
Parties being attacked by Japan or states allied wit 
being involved in a state of war, the other High Con 
will immediately render military and other assistanc 
means at its disposal. 

The High Contracting Parties also declare their r( 
spirit of sincere cooperation to participate in all intern 
aimed at ensuring peace and security throughout the 1 
do all in their power to achieve the speediest implemer 
tasks. 

Article II 

Both the High Contracting Parties undertake by m< 
agreement to strive for the earliest conclusion of a per 
Japan, jointly with the other Powers which were all 
Second World War. 

Article III 

Both High Contracting Parties undertake not to 
alliance directed against the other High Contracting 1 
to take part in any coalition or in actions or measures d 
the other High Contracting Party. 

Article IV 

Both High Contracting Parties will consult each oth 
all important international problems affecting the con 
of the Soviet Union and China, being guided by the i: 
consolidation of peace and universal security. 
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Article V 

Both the High Contracting Parties undertake, in the spirit o: 
’iendship and cooperation and in conformity with the principles o: 
quality, mutual interests, and also mutual respect for the state 
Dvereignty and territorial integrity and non-interference in interna 
flairs of the other High Contracting Party — to develop and com 
Dlidate economic and cultural ties between the Soviet Union anc 
!hina, to render each other every possible economic assistance, anc 
d carry out the necessary economic cooperation. 

Article VI 

The present Treaty comes into force immediately upon its rati- 
cation; the exchange of instruments of ratification will take plac* 
1 Peking. 1 

The present Treaty will be valid for 30 years. If neither of th€ 
[igh Contracting Parties gives notice one year before the expiratior 
f this term of its desire to denounce the Treaty, it shall remain ir 
Dree for another five years and will be extended in compliance wit! 
bis rule. 

Done in Moscow on February 14, 1950, in two copies, each in th( 
Russian and Chinese languages, both texts having equal force. 


5. IMPLICATIONS OF THE TREATY OF ALLIANCE AN! 
RELATED AGREEMENTS BETWEEN THE SOVIET UNIOh 
AND COMMUNIST CHINA: Address by the Secretary of State 
March 15, 1950 (Excerpt) 2 


Since I spoke in January on the Far East 3 there has been one nev 
nd clear indication of Soviet Russia's intentions in China. We se( 
b in the published terms of the Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship 
dliance and Mutual Assistance of February 14, 1950, and the othei 
greements concluded and announced at the same time. 4 

The Soviet Union and its most ardent supporters in China ma] 
Lave temporary success in persuading the people of China that thes< 
greements refute the contention of the non-Communist world tha 
lliance with Soviet Russia holds an evil omen of imperialistic domi 
Lation. These agreements promise help in the rehabilitation o: 


i OommnrnRt CJVnnfl. rfl.tifi&HI thfi treat, v_ Anr. 10. 1950. The treaty entere< 
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China's war-torn and impoverished economy. They proir 
particular, assistance in the repair and development of < 
railroads and industry. The Chinese people may welcome 
promises and assurances. But they will not fail, in time, to see 
they fall short of China's real needs and desires. And th 
wonder about the points upon which the agreements remain 
Now, let us examine these assurances and promises of ec 
aid. First, Soviet Kussia has promised to return certain Mam 
property but not the industrial equipment robbed by the Rec 
in 1945. Is this aid? Is it even a belated admission of i 
which deprived not only China but all of Asia of some 2 billion 
worth of productive capacity? 

Second, Soviet Russia extends to China a 300 million dollars 
credit at an interest rate of 1 percent yearly. This works 
60 million dollars each year. This announcement was made < 
be followed by the news that the ruble was to be revalue* 
cutting down the effective aid by one-fourth if the new dolla 
rate should be applied to this credit. Thus, the Chinese 
may find Soviet Russia's credit to be no more than 45 million 
per year. They can compare this with a grant — not a loan- 
million dollars voted by the American Congress to China in th< 
year 1948. 1 

China's needs are great and pressing. China today faces a p: 
of 40 million people suffering from hunger between now and tl 
crops. Millions may die. And yet, food moves from China 
Soviet Union. 

China's need for development capital runs into billions of < 
In its issue of February 25, the London Economist makes the fo! 
penetrating analysis of Chinese needs and hopes and the ex 
which they have,, been dashed by the agreements with Mosco 
... it has not been the purpose of modern-minded ( 
to stagnate in the backwardness of a pre-industrial era; foi 
years they have been possessed by the dream of a rapid indi 
sation whereby China would break out from its old weakn* 
poverty and take a place among the nations more in keepir 
its vast population and considerable natural resources. Tl 
indeed, no sign at all of a great programme of industrialisa 
be carried through with Russian aid; the idea seems rai 
make China's economy more “colonial” than before, so 
can provide foodstuffs and raw materials for the new inc 
areas of Siberia. 

The more fanatical of the Communist leaders may be < 

xirrfk -fLict ]-\n + vf- miiof r-i rr n L -H* •<* ✓LcU 1 nc'Tn’nrvinnf t n ty\ot 
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of American economic assistance which would have been forth 
coming for a United China on a far larger scale and with fewe 
strings attached than the loan now received with so much officia 
gratitude from Moscow. If any Chinese really thought tha 
Peking would obtain an unconditional and unstinted bounty b; 
turning from Washington to Moscow, the experience of Jugoslavs 
might have warned him that there are more kicks than halfpeno 
in dependent association with the Soviet empire. 

And, now, as to the political and territorial assurances containe< 
n the agreements. Can the Chinese people fail to observe that 
whatever may be the promises for the future under the terms o 
he treaty and agreements recently concluded at Moscow, the U.S.S.R 
Las special rights in China which represent an infringement of China’ 
overeignty and which are held by no other foreign power. It i 
Soviet Russia which, despite all the tawdry pretense of the treat; 
erms, occupies the role of empire builder at China’s expense. 

These are the realities that must be faced by the Chinese people 
!n facing them, they can well consider what it means to brush asid 
m established friendship for new-found and voracious friends. Ou 
riendship has been founded on the belief that anyone who violate 
■he integrity of China is the enemy of China and is hostile to th 
nterests of the United States. We have 50 years of history and ; 
vorld war to prove that this belief is not' a mere matter of words 
rhis belief has been proved by deeds. We can and shall stand on th 
:ecord. 

We now face the prospect that the Communists may attempt t< 
ipply another familiar tactic and use China as a base for probing fo 
3 ther weak spots which they can move into and exploit. 

As old friends, we say to the Chinese people that we fully understam 
:.hat their present unhappy status within the orbit of the Sovie 
Union is not the result of any choice on their own part, but has beei 
forced upon them. We understand that the Communist basis fo 
their Government is similarly not the result of any free choice o 
tlieir own. We do not intend to tell them what ideologies or form o 
government they should have. We do not intend to engage in an; 
aggressive adventures against them. The American people wit 
remain in the future, as we have been in the past, the friends of th 
Chinese people. 

But they should understand that, whatever happens within thei 
own country, they can only bring grave trouble on themselves an 
their friends, both in Asia and beyond, if they are °led by their 
rulers into aggressive or subversive adventures beyond their borders 

0 7 1 , ii-i.. -i , t , • 


all in China may know who would be responsible 
adventures might bring to pass. 


[The Treaty of Alliance and the related agreements i 
reaffirmed and modified by a series of joint declarations t 
published Oct . 12, 1954, as the outcome of a visit in 
leaders. Sept . 29-Oct. 12, 1954, For the texts of these , 
and communiques , see Documents on American Forei 
{New York , 1955), pp, 323-332.] 


United States Policy in the Formosa (3 
During the Korean Hostilities, 195 


66. MISSION OF THE UNITED STATES SEVE; 
THE FORMOSA (TAIWAN) AREA: Statement \ 
June 27, 1950 (Excerpt) 1 2 


The attack upon Korea makes it plain beyond 
communism has passed beyond the use of subvei 
independent nations and will now use armed invasi 
has defied the orders of the Security Council of the 
issued to preserve international peace and security 
cumstances, the occupation of Formosa by Comrmn 
be a direct threat to the security of the Pacific are 
States forces performing their lawful and necessary : 
area. 

Accordingly, I have ordered the Seventh Fleet 
attack on Formosa. As a corollary of this action, I 
the Chinese Government on Formosa to cease all air a: 
against the mainland. The Seventh Fleet will see t 
The determination of the future status of Formosa 
restoration of security in the Pacific, a peace settlen 
or consideration by the United Nations. 


1 Department of State Bulletin, July 3, 1950, p. 5. For c 
President’s statement, see infra, pp. 2539-2540. 

2 See the U.N. Security Council Resolution of June 25, 19i 
2539. 
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7 , NEUTRALIZATION OF FORMOSA (TAIWAN) DURING TH1 
KOREAN ACTION: Remarks by the Assistant Secretary of Stat< 
for Far Eastern Affairs, 1 November 15, 1950 (Excerpt) 2 

. . I should like to discuss briefly the question of Formosa. On th< 
r eekend of June 25-27, we were confronted with the fact tha- 
iternational communism had apparently decided to resort to forma 
U-out armed aggression posing some extremely difficult questions 
>ne of them was what else do these people have in mind? Are w< 
oing to be involved in a general crisis throughout the Far East, o] 
ideed on a world basis, or is this Korean action itself a limited action' 
In order to insure that United Nations forces operating in Kores 
ould not be heavily threatened from an important flank positioi 
ad in order that in that period of crisis there would not be a suddei 
lift in the military position of Formosa, the President ordered th< 
eventh Fleet to insure the military neutralization of that island anc 

> protect the flank of United States forces in Korea. 3 

Now, the question is what do we do about the future of Formosa' 
'here are two elementary points in the American position at this 
oint with respect to Formosa. 

One is that it should be militarily neutralized while the Koreai 
ction is in progress. We do not believe that it will be tolerable tc 
ave Formosa seized and exploited militarily by those acting contrary 

> the policies and programs of the United Nations. Thus, military 
eut.ralization is an important element in the present situation. 

The second is that whatever people think about Formosa, anc 
eople think a great many different things about Formosa, it musl 
e settled by peaceful means. We should not allow Formosa itsel; 
) become a point around which a general war could start or thal 
‘ormosa should threaten the general peace and security of the Pacifh 
rea. 

Therefore, we asked that Formosa be considered by the Genera 
.ssembly. 4 We think it important that the United Nations mov< 
i to insure that Formosa be settled by peaceful means. 

It would be normal for the United Nations to arrange for a Com- 
lission to take a look at it and to report back to the United Nations 
t a later date. Formosa is complicated in its history. It is com 
licated in the international commitments made with respect to it 
t is complicated by the fact that there are two Chinese claimants 
b is complicated by the fact that the members of the Internationa 
ommunity are seriously divided among themselves in terms o: 

atia at tViA nth pr (Thin as a olflimant or recomffzins* th( 
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Thus, we hope very much that the United Natioi 
matter up and put it into the category of those ques 
being dealt with by peaceful means. We hope also 
side will see fit to accept that procedure and not pr< 
of military action. 


68. MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE AGREEME 
THE UNITED STATES AND THE REPUBLI 
FEBRUARY 9, 1951 1 


The American Charge d’ Affaires ad interim to the Ch 

Foreign Affairs 


Americai 

no. 13 Taipei, Jan 

Excellency: 

Pursuant to instructions from my Government, I h 
deliver the following statement: 

“The Government of the United States is prepare* 
able to the Republic of China under the terms of P. I 
gress, as amended, 2 certain military material for 
Taiwan against possible attack. 

“This material, and any other furnished under the 
law referred to, is transferred on the understanding 
used and disposed of pursuant to the following under 
failure to do so by the Chinese Government will be 
understanding of the United States Government, a 
sidered by the United States to be cause for the ces: 
deliveries (it being understood that the undertakir 
the first three paragraphs below apply as well to th< 
f erred to the Chinese Government under that law sine 

“1. The Chinese Government will use the materia 
internal security or its legitimate self-defense. 

“2. The Chinese Government will take such seen 
may be agreed in each case between the United Sta 
and the Chinese Government in order to prevent th 
compromise of classified military articles, services 
furnished by the United States Government. 

“3. The Chinese Government agrees to receive ; 
United States Government who wifi discharge in th< 

xL _ i _ j} ji -t-ol ■ n . ii 
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accorded adequate facilities to observe the progress of the assistance 
furnished, to confirm that the material furnished is being used for the 
purposes for which it is provided, and to carry out such other opera- 
tions or arrangements as shall be mutually agreed pursuant to this 
agreement. Such personnel, including personnel temporarily assigned, 
mil, in their relations with the Chinese Government, operate as a part 
of the United States Embassy, under the direction and control of the 
Chief of the United States Diplomatic Mission. 

“4. The Chinese Government will not transfer, sell, or otherwise 
dispose of the material provided pursuant to the above undertakings, or 
any other equipment susceptible of military use, without regard to its 
source, or the time or manner of its acquisition, without first obtain- 
ing the assurance of the United States Government that such equip- 
ment or material is not required by the United States for its own use 
or required to support programs of military assistance undertaken by 
the United States. 

“The United States Government would appreciate a written assur- 
ance from the Chinese Government of its acceptance of the under- 
takings in this note.” 

Accept, Excellency, the assurances of my highest consideration. 

K. L. Rankin 


His Excellency 

Dr. George K. C. Yeh, 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

Taipei . 


Translation 


Taipeh, Taiwan 

February 9, 1951 

Monsieur le Charge d'affaires: 

I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your note No. 13, dated 
January 30, 1951, which reads as follows: 

[There follows the text of the U.S. note.] 

In reply, I have the honor to signify on behalf of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment the acceptance of the undertakings set forth in your note 
under reference. 

Please accept, Monsieur le Charge d 'Affaires, the assurances of my 
high consideration. 
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69. AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP FOR THE PEOPLES OF CHINA: 

Address by the Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, 1 

May 18, 1951 2 

I should like, first of all, to congratulate the China Institute on its 
quarter century of splendid public service and to compliment you 
who are responsible for this timely chance to recall the warm friend- 
ship which has marked the relations between the Chinese and Ameri- 
can people throughout the last two centuries* 

Something of what we have in mind this evening is contained in a 
concurrent resolution which passed the Senate on May 4 and which 
is now before the House of Representatives, which reads in part: 3 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the 
Congress of the United States reaffirm the historic and abiding friendship of the 
American people for all other peoples, including the peoples of the Soviet Union, 
and declares — * 

That the American people deeply regret the artificial barriers which separate 
them from the peoples of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and which keep 
the Soviet peoples from learning of the desire of the American people to live in 
friendship with all other peoples and to work with them in advancing the ideal of 
human brotherhood; and 

That the American people and their Government desire neither war with the 
Soviet Union nor the terrible consequences of such a war . . . 

Despite the artificial barriers which now separate us from most of 
the peoples of China, we meet to reaffirm the historic and abiding 
friendship of the American people for the people of China. 

Most of you here this evening are better qualified than I to explore 
the origins and elements of Chinese- American friendship. Over tho 
centuries, this friendship has come to be taken for granted; cordial 
sentiments between a free China and a free America became strong 
and durable because they were constantly nourished by common 
purposes and common practical interests. 

We and the Chinese, for example, have had a vital interest in the 
peace of the Pacific. Each of us wants security on our Pacific flank 
and wants to be able to look across those vast waters to find strength, 
independence, and good will in its great neighbor on the other side. 
It was inevitable that the driving force of Japanese militarism would 
sooner or later bring China and America together to oppose it, just 
as we had moved 40 years earlier to support China's independence 
and integrity against threats from Europe. The same issues are now 
posed again — and are made more difficult to deal with because foreign 
encroachment is now being arranged by Chinese who seem to love 
China less than they do their foreign masters. 

1 Dean Rusk. 

2 Made before the China Institute, New York; Department of State Bulletin , 
May 26, 1951, pp. 846-848. See also statement of May 21, 1951, by the Depart- 
ment of State (ibid., May 28, 1951) and remarks by the Secretary of State on 
June 1, 1951 (Military Situation in the Far East: Hearings Before the Committee on 
Armed Services and the Committee . on Foreign Relations , United States Senate , 
Eighty-second Congress , First Session, to Conduct an Inquiry into the Military 
Situation in the F ar East and the Facts Surrounding the Relief of General of the Army 
Douglas Mac Arthur from His Assignments in That Area , part 3, pp. 1737-1739), 

3 Resolution of June 26, 1951 (65 Stat. B69-B70; supra, pp. 1952-1954). 
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We meet here this evening to reaffirm our friendship with the 
Chinese people — but not merely as a routine and elegant expression 
of good will. For the friendship we have taken for granted for so 
long is now being attacked with every available weapon by those who 
have come to power on the mainland of China. Their sustained and 
violent effort to erase all evidence of this friendship bears powerful 
witness to the validity and strength of the bonds between our two 
peoples. American influence among the Chinese people is intolerable 
to those in power in Peiping and Moscow because they know, and 
quite rightly, that the idea of national and individual freedom which 
is at the heart of American political thought is the greatest threat to 
their own evil purposes. 

Is the message of this meeting this evening to our friends in China 
prompted solely by narrowly conceived American interests? That 
important American interests are involved, there can be no doubt. 
But our historical relations with China have always reflected a high 
regard on our part for Chinese interests, and it is these we ask our 
friends in China now to consider. 

The independence of China is gravely threatened. In the Com- 
munist world, there is room for only one master — a jealous and 
implacable master, whose price of friendship is complete submission. 
How many Chinese, in one community after another, are now being 
destroyed because they love China more than the Soviet Union? How 
many Chinese will remember in time the fates of Rajk, Kostov, 
Petkov, dementis, and all those in other satellites who discovered 
that being Communist is not enough for the conspirators of the 
Kremlin? 

The freedoms of the Chinese people are disappearing. Trial by 
mob, mass slaughter, banishment as forced labor to Manchuria, 
Siberia or Sinkiang, the arbitrary seizure of property, the destruction 
of loyalties within the family, the suppression of free speech — these 
are the facts behind the parades and celebrations and the empty 
promises. 

The territorial integrity of China is now an ironic phrase. The 
movement of Soviet forces into Sinkiang, the realities of “joint 
exploitation” of that great province by Moscow and Peiping, the 
separation of Inner Mongolia from the body politic of China, and the 
continued inroads of Soviet power into Manchuria under the cloak of 
the Korean aggression mean in fact that China is losing its great 
northern areas to the European empire which has stretched out its 
greedy hands for them for at least a century. 

Are our Chinese friends reflecting upon the maps of China now 
being published on the mainland which show Sinkiang, Inner Mon- 
golia, Manchuria, and areas in the west and southwest as something 
distinct from China? Are our friends in China impressed by trade 
union buttons appearing on the streets of Peiping which no longer 
show Sinkiang and Inner Mongolia on the map of China? Have the 
authorities in Peiping themselves fully considered what it means for 
them to have Soviet troops on Chinese soil, in the light of the ex- 
perience of the miserable satellites of Eastern Europe? 
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The peace and security of China are being sacrificed to the ambitions 
of the Communist conspiracy. China has been driven by foreign 
masters into an adventure of foreign aggression which cuts across the 
most fundamental national interests of the Chinese people. This 
action stands condemned by the great world community in which the 
Cl inese people have always aspired to play a worthy role. 

Hundreds of thousands of Chinese youths are being sacrificed in a 
fiery furnace, pitting their waves of human flesh against the fire power 
of modem weapons and without heavy equipment, adequate supply, 
or the most elementary medical attention. Apart from Korea, the 
Chinese are being pressed to aggressive action in other areas — all 
calculated to divert the attention and energies of China away from 
the encroachments of Soviet imperialism upon China itself. 

I find it hard to believe that the Chinese people will acquiesce in the 
kind of future which their masters are now preparing for them. I find 
it impossible to believe that our friends in China have given up their 
desire to live at peace with their neighbors, to play a major role as a 
peaceful member of the international community of nations, to trade 
freely with all the world, to improve their own conditions in accordance 
with their own needs, aspirations and traditions, to maintain their 
independence as a nation, to preserve their territorial integrity, and 
to live out their lives in dignity and with the respect of their fellow 
men. 

Events in China must surely challenge the concern of Chinese 
everywhere — in Formosa, on the mainland, and in overseas commu- 
nities. There is a job to be done for China which only the Chinese 
can do — a job which will require sustained enei'gy, continued sacrifice, 
and an abundance of the high courage with which so many Chinese 
have fought for so long during the struggles of the past decades. The 
rest of us cannot tell them exactly what is to be done or how. We 
cannot provide a formula to engage the unity of effort among all 
Chinese who love their country. But one thing we can say — as the 
Chinese people move to assert their freedom and to work out their 
destiny in accordance with their own historical purposes — they can 
count upon tremendous support from free peoples in other parts of 
the world. 

It is not my purpose, in these few moments this evening, to go into 
specific elements of onr own national policy in the present situation. 
But we can tell our friends in China that the United States will not 
acquiesce in the degradation which is being forced upon them. We 
do not recognize the authorities in Peiping for what they pretend to 
be. The Peiping regime may be a colonial Russian government — a 
Slavic Manchukuo on a larger scale. It is not the Government of 
China. It does not pass the first test. It is not Chinese. 

It is not entitled to speak for China in the community of nations. 
It is entitled only to the fruits of its own conduct — the fruits of 
aggression upon which it is now willfully, openly, and senselessly 
embarked. 

We recognize the National Government of the Republic of China, 
even though the territory under its control is severely restricted. We 
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believe it more authentically represents the views of the great body 
of the people of China, particularly their historic demand for inde- 
pendence from foreign control. That Government will continue to 
receive important aid and assistance from the United States. Under 
the circumstances, however, such aid in itself cannot be decisive to 
the future of China. The decision and the effort are for the Chinese 
people, pooling their efforts, wherever they are, in behalf of China. 

If the Chinese people decide for freedom, they shall find friends 
among all the peoples of the earth who have known and love freedom. 
They shall find added strength from those who refuse to believe that 
China is fated to become a land of tyranny and aggression and who 
expect China to fulfill the promise of its great past. 


70. REVISED MISSION OF THE UNITED STATES SEVENTH 

FLEET IN THE FORMOSA (TAIWAN) AREA: Message by 

the President to the Congress, February 2, 1953 (Excerpt) 1 

^In June I960, following the aggressive attack on the Republic of 
Korea, the United States Seventh Fleet was instructed both to 
prevent attack upon Formosa and also to insure that Formosa should 
not be used as a base of operations against the Chinese Communist 
mainland. 2 

This has meant, in effect, that the United States Navy was required 
to serve as a defensive arm of Communist China. Regardless of the 
situation of 1950, since the date of that order the Chinese Communists 
have invaded Korea to attack the United Nations forces there. 
They have consistently rejected the proposals of the United Nations 
Command for an armistice. They recently joined with Soviet Russia 
in rejecting the armistice proposal sponsored in the United Nations by 
the Government of India. 3 This proposal had been accepted by the 
United States and 53 other nations. 

, Consequently there is no longer any logic or sense in a condition 
that required the United States Navy to assume defensive responsi- 
bilities on behalf of the Chinese Communists. This permitted those 
Communists, with greater impunity, to kill our soldiers and those of 
our United Nations allies in Korea. 

I am, therefore, issuing instructions that the Seventh Fleet no 
longer be employed to shield Communist China. Permit me to make 
this crystal clear: This order implies no aggressive intent on our part. 
But we certainly have no obligation to protect a nation fighting us 
in Korea. 


‘ l H. Doc. 75, 83d Cong., 1st sess. For more complete text of the President's 
message, see supra, pp. 61-65. 

2 Statement by the President, June 27, 1950; supra , doc. 66. 

3 See Department of State Bulletin , Jan. 12, 1953, pp. 74-78. 
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Communist Charges of United States Aggression in 
the Formosa ( Taiwan ) Area 


71. UNITED NATIONS CONSIDERATION OF THE COMMU- 
NIST CHARGES: Statement by the Department of State, August 
24,195c 1 

The United States would welcome United Nations consideration 
of the Formosa problem. By direction of the President, Ambassador 
Austin notified the Security Council at once of the action taken by 
the United States on June 27. 2 In the President's statement of that 
same date, it was indicated that the problem is one which might be 
considered by the United Nations. 3 

Of course, the Security Council should not be diverted from the 
urgent business already on its agenda, the aggression against the 
Republic of Korea. 


72. REFUTATION OF THE COMMUNIST CHARGES: Letter From 

the United States Representative at the United Nations 4 * to the 

Secretary-General, August 25, 1950 (Excerpts) 6 

There has been circulated to members of the Security Council a 
paper which charges the United States with aggression against 
Formosa. 6 The paper asks the Security Council to consider the 
question of Formosa. 

The United States Government does not intend to discuss at this 
time this paper or the ridiculous falsehoods which it contains. It 
does wish to take this occasion to make a further statement about 
the Formosan question. 

On June 27 the United States representative read at the Security 
Council the following statement of the President of the United 
States: 

[There follows the text of the President's statement as printed , infra, 
pp . 2539-2540.] 


1 Department of State Bulletin , Sept. 4, 1950, p. 395. 

2 Supra , doc. 66. 

8 See Ambassador Austin's statement of June 27, 1950; Department of State 
Bulletin, July 3, 1950, pp. 6-8. 

4 Warren ft. Austin. 

B Department of State Bulletin, Sept. 11, 1950, pp. 411-412. 

6 Message of Aug. 24, 1950, from Chou En-lai, Chinese Communist Premier and 
Foreign Minister, to Yakov Malik, President of the Security Council; ibid., 
Oct. 16, 1950, p. 607. 


Since then, the President of the United States on July 19 made the 
following declaration in a message to the Congress: 

\There follows a portion of the text of the President* s message as 
printed, infra, pp . 2552-2560.] 

Tliese statements and the facts to which they related make per- 
fectly clear certain fundamental points which the people of the world 
will have clearly in mind : 

1. The United States has not encroached on the territory of China, 
nor has the United States taken aggressive action against China. 

2. The action of the United States in regard to Formosa was taken 
at a time when that island was the scene of conflict with the mainland. 
More serious conflict was threatened by the public declaration of the 
Chinese Communist authorities. Such conflict would have threatened 
the security of the United Nations Forces operating in Korea under 
the mandate of the Security Council to repel the aggression on the 
Republic of Korea. 1 They threatened to extend the conflict through 
the Pacific area. 

3. The action of the United States was an impartial neutralizing 
action addressed both to the forces on Formosa and to those on the 
mainland. It was an action designed to keep the peace and was, 
therefore, in full accord with the spirit of the Charter of the United 
Nations. As President Truman has solemnly declared, we have no 
designs on Formosa, and our action was not inspired by any desire to 
acquire a special position for the United States. 

4. The action of the United States was expressly stated to be without 
prejudice to the future political settlement of the status of the island. 
The actual status of the island is that it is territory taken from Japan 
by the victory of the Allied Forces in the Pacific. Like other such 
territories, its legal status cannot be fixed until there is international 
action to determine its future. The Chinese Government was asked 
by the Allies to take the surrender of the Japanese forces on the island. 
That is the reason the Chinese are there now. 

5. The United States has a record through history of friendship for 
the Chinese people. We still feel the friendship and loiow that millions 
of Chinese reciprocate it. We took the lead with others in the last 
United Nations General Assembly to secure approval of a resolution 
on the integrity of China. 2 Only the Union of the Soviet Socialist 
Republics and its satellites did not approve that resolution. 

6. The United States would welcome United Nations consideration 
of the case of Formosa. We would approve full United Nations 
investigation here or on the spot. We believe that United Nations 
consideration would contribute to a peaceful, rather than a forceable 
solution of that problem. 

7. We do not believe that the Security Council need be or will be 
diverted fro m its consideration of the aggression against the Republic 

1 See Security Council resolutions of June 25 and 27, 1950; infra y pp. 2538- 
2539 and 2540-2541. 

2 General Assembly Res. 291 (IV), Dec. 8, 1949; A Decade of American Foreign 
Policy , pp. 726-727. 
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of Korea. There was a breach of the peace in Korea. The aggressor 
attacked, has been condemned, and the combined forces of the United 
Nations are now in battle to repel the aggression. Formosa is now at 
peace and will remain so unless someone resorts to force. If the 
Security Council wishes to study the question of Formosa we shall 
support and assist that study . Meanwhile, the President of the Security 
Council should discharge the duties of his office and get on with the item 
on the agenda which is the Complaint of Aggression Against the Republic 
of Korea, and, specifically, the recognition of the right of the Korean 
Ambassador to take his seat and the vote on the United States resolu- 
tion for the localization of the Korean conflict. 

I request that this letter be circulated to members of the Security 
Council. 

[The United Nations considered three items relating to Formosa: 

( 1 ) The Chinese Communist complaint regarding t( armed invasion of 
Formosa ”, submitted August 24, 1950 . On November 30, 1950, the 
Security Council rejected by a 9-1-1 vote a Soviet resolution which would 
have condemned the United States . 

(2) The Soviet complaint of “aggression against China by the United 
States of America 9 * , submitted September 20, 1950 . The First Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly rejected a Soviet resolution on this 
subject by a vote of 49-5-3 (February 1, 1951). The General Assembly 
itself rejected the same resolution on February 1, 1951, by a similar, 
margin. 

(3) The question of Formosa, submitted by the United States Septem- 
ber 20, 1950 (supra, pp. 174-175). After hearing Mr. Dulles 3 statement 
of November 15, 1950 (infra, doc. 74), the First Committee decided to post- 
pone consideration of the question. On February 7, 1951, the First 
Committee adopted a British proposal to adjourn discussion sine die. 

For information regarding the discussion of these items, see United 
States Participation in the United Nations: Report by the President to the 
Congress for the Year 1950 (Department of State publication 4178 ; 1951); 
ibid., 1951 (Department of State publication 4583 ; 1952); Annual Report 
of the Secretary-General on the Work of the Organization, 1 July 1950-30 June 
1951 ( General Assembly , Official Records, Sixth Session, Supplement No. 1 ; 
U. N . doc. A/1844); and Report of the Security Council to the General Assem- 
bly, Covering the period from 16 July 1950 to 15 July 1951 (ibid., Supplement No. 
2; 17. N. doc. A/1783 ). See also statement of Nov. 28, 1950 by Ajnbassador 
Austin regarding the Chinese Communist charges; Department of State 
Bulletin, Dec. 11, 1950, pp. 929-936.\ 


73. UNITED STATES REQUEST THAT THE “QUESTION OF 
FORMOSA” BE PLACED ON THE AGENDA OF THE GENER- 
AL ASSEMBLY : Letter From the Secretary of State to the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations, September 21, 1950 1 

In accordance with Rule 20 of the Rules of Procedure of the General 
Assembly, 2 the Delegation of the United States offers the following 
observations in connection with and in support of its request that the 

1 Department of State Bulletin , Oct. 16, 1950, pp. 607-608. 

2 See the Rules of Procedure of the General Assembly (U. N, doc. A/520; Dec. 

12, 1947). ' 
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“question of Formosa ’ 1 * 3 be placed on the agenda of the Fifth Session 
of the General Assembly as an additional item of an important and 
urgent character within the meaning* of Rule 15. 

In the joint Declaration at Cairo of 1 December 1943 / the President 
of the United States, the British Prime Minister, and the President of 
China stated — 

It is their purpose that . . . Manchuria, Formosa and the Pescadores shall be 
restored to the Republic of China. . . . The aforesaid three Great Powers, 
mindful of the enslavement of the people of Korea, are determined that in due 
course Korea shall become free and independent. 

In the Potsdam Proclamation of July 1945/ defining the terms for 
Japanese surrender the three Allied leaders declared that the terms of 
the Cairo Declaration should be carried out. The provisions of this 
Proclamation were accepted by Japan at the time of its surrender. 
General Order No. 1 of the Japanese Imperial Headquarters 3 issued 
pursuant to the terms of surrender provided for the surrender of the 
Japanese Forces in China (excluding Manchuria) and Formosa to 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. Formal transfer of Formosa to China 
was to await the conclusion of peace with Japan or some other 
appropriate formal act. For the past five years, Chinese authority 
lias been exercised over the island. 

On 25 June 1950, a breach of the peace occurred in the Pacific area 
in the form of an armed attack against the Republic of Korea. In 
the resolution adopted on that day, the Security Council took the 
first step toward restoring the peace. 4 * On 27 June, the President 
of the United States stated that the North Korean forces had — 

. . . defied the orders of the Security Council of the United Nations issued to 
preserve international peace and security. In these circumstances, the occupation 
of Formosa by Communist forces would be a direct threat to the security of the 
Pacific area and to United States forces performing their lawful and necessary 
functions in that area. 

Accordingly, I have ordered the Seventh Fleet to prevent any attack on 
Formosa. As a corollary of this action, I am calling upon the Chinese Govern- 
ment on Formosa to cease all air and sea operation against the mainland. The 
Seventh Fleet will see that this is done. The determination of the future status 
of Formosa must await the restoration of security in the Pacific, a peace settle- 
ment with Japan, or consideration by the United Nations. . . . 6 

The Government of the United States has made it abundantly clear 
that the measures it has taken with respect to Formosa were without 
prejudice to the long-term political status of Formosa, and that the 
United States has no territorial ambitions and seeks no special position 
or privilege with respect to Formosa. The United States believes 
further that the future of Formosa and of the nearly 8 million people 
inhabited there should be settled by peaceful means in accordance 
with the Charter of the United Nations. 


1 A Decade of American Foreign Policy , p. 22. 

3 Ibid., pp. 49-50. 

3 The Political Reorientation of Japan, September 1945 to September 1948 : Report 

of Government Section, Supreme Commander for Allied Powers, vol. II, p. 442. 

* Infra, pp. 2538-2539. 

fi See supra , doc. 66. 
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The limited question, that of charges of the Peiping Regime against 
the United States, as set forth in document S/1715, 1 remains before 
the Security Council. The United States considers that the General 
Assembly could make an important contribution, towards carrying 
out the purpose and principles of the United Nations in the Pacific 
Area if it should study the general situation with respect to Formosa 
with a view to formulating appropriate recommendations. 


74. POSTPONEMENT OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY CONSIDER- 
ATION OF THE “QUESTION OF FORMOSA” (TAIWAN): 

Statements by the United States Representative 2 Before the 

General Assembly, November 15, 1950 3 

I am going to suggest that we should defer and put to a later place 
on our agenda this item of the question of Formosa. 

We put the item of the question of Formosa on the agenda because, 
as our Secretary of State said in his opening statement to the Assembly 
in general debate, 

It is the belief of my Government that the problem of Formosa and the nearly 
8 million people who inhabit it should not be settled by force or by unilateral 
action. We believe that the international community has a legitimate interest 
and concern in having this matter settled by peaceful means. 4 

That is basically the reason, Mr. Chairman, why we asked that this 
item be placed on the agenda, and we still believe that the item should 
stay on the agenda. 

We do, however, suggest that it should not be considered at the 
present time. 

When the Secretary of State spoke, as I indicated, in September, it 
seemed at that time that there was a reasonable prospect that peace 
and security would be reestablished in Korea speedily and satis- 
factorily by the action of the United Nations and its forces there. 
I am sorry to say that that prospect has now been, in recent days, 
considerably changed by the rapid and substantial increase of Chinese 
Communist intervention in Korea. The situation that results creates 
a very serious problem both for the United Nations and for my own 
Government. 

A resolution dealing with the intervention in Korea is now pending 
before the Security Council and is being considered. 5 

[Later in the debate, Mr. Dulles made the following remarks responding to a 
Soviet statement.] 6 

If the delegate of the Soviet Union understood correctly the inter- 
pretation of what I said, I had not said that this question should be 

1 See Department of State Bulletin , Oct. 16, 1950, p. 607. 

2 John Foster Dulles. 

3 Department of State Bulletin , Dec. 4, 1950, p. 911. 

4 Statement of Sept. 20, 1950; supra, pp. 169-179. 

5 Draft resolution of Nov. 10, 1950; infra, pp. 2583-2584. 

6 Note in Department of State Bulletin. 
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t.poned until there could be an arrival here of the representatives 
the Chinese so-called government. 

am quite sure, Mr. Chairman, that the interpreters could not fall 
) such a grievous error. I am quite sure that what Mr. Malik 
s he thinks I said is a case of the wish perhaps being followed by 
thought. It is not a case of error by the interpreters, 
never suggested in any degree whatsoever that the motivation for 
proposal for adjournment was to allow the Chinese Communists 
jet here. Quite the contrary, the one reason I hesitated to urge the 
ournment was that it might be interpreted, as it has been mis- 
irpreted — I am afraid — deliberately by the honorable delegate of 
Soviet Union. 

Vhat I did say was that, in the light of the conduct of this so-called 
eminent, things we can't shut our eyes to — the intervention in 
fch Korea, the invasion of Tibet, the great aid to Ho Chi-minh 
Indochina, and the threats of invasion of Formosa — we face the 
lation, Mr. Chairman, of the risk, at least, that that whole area 
y be engulfed in aggressive war. 

f that is going to happen, then a discussion here of the long-range 
Lire of Formosa would be somewhat academic. 

?he primary task of the Security Council is to do everything it 
isibly can to be sure that that great disaster does not occur, and 
only reason, Mr. Chairman, why 1 suggested the postponement 
the discussion here was lest by misventure, in the course of our 
►ate here, we might say something about this delicate problem 
ich might make more difficult the already difficult enough task 
be Security Council. 


tempts To Effect a Cease-Fire in the Formosa 
( Taiwan ) Area, 1954-1955 


7 or texts of the Mutual Defense Treaty and exchange of notes between 
United States and the Republic of China on Formosa {Taiwan), 
\ 2 and 10, 1954, see supra, pp . 945-949.] 


RELATION OF THE TACHEN ISLANDS TO THE DEFENSE 
)F FORMOSA (TAIWAN): Transcript of a News Conference of 
he Secretary of State, January 18, 1955 (Excerpt) 1 

. . Secretary Dulles was asked if he had any reports on the attempt 
the Chinese Communists to take one of the of shore islands from the 
tionalists.. Secretary Dulles made the following reply : 

have had some reports about the fighting, which is rather severe 
Department of State Bulletin , Jan. 31, 1955, pp. 191-192. 
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apparently around the island of I-chiang, an island which lies, I 
believe, about 8 miles to the north of the Tachen Islands. 

Asked how important the Tachen Islands are to us, the Secretary 
replied: 

I would not say that the Tachen Islands are in any sense essential 
to the defense of Formosa and the Pescadores, which we do regard as 
vital to us. 

Asked whether they are useful in the defense of those places , Mr. Dulles 
replied: 

Well, that would call for a military judgment rather than one I 
would want to try to express as a civilian. There is, I believe, on the 
island a radar point which is perhaps of some utility in picking up 
possible air attack against Formosa. It lies about 200 miles north of 
Formosa. But whether the Tachen radar could pick it up and get 
word to Formosa in advance of the detection of it by radar actually 
on Formosa I wouldn’t know. 

Asked whether it had any value to the United States position on 
Okinawa , the Secretary replied: 

No. 

Asked whether he was talking about the island that is currently under 
attack and whether it is considered one of the Tachen group or not , 
Secretary Dulles replied: 

No, it is not one of the Tachen group. It is part of a group of 
islands most of which actually passed from Nationalist to Communist 
hands last May. There is a little group of four or five islands there, 
and most of them were taken over by the Communists about last 
May. The loss didn’t attract any particular attention at that time. 
Since then, public opinion has been focused more on these little off- 
shore islands than was the case last May. But the island itself 
(I-chiang) is without any particular importance. It is subject to 
artillery fire from some of these islands that were taken over last 
May, and it was not held by any regular forces of the Republic of 
China. 

Asked whether it was correct to say that the Tachen Islands were not 
essential to the defense of Formosa and the Pescadores , the Secretary 
replied: 

I didn’t put it as flatly as that. I put it that that was a matter of 
military judgment. My own information is that the only relation 
that it has to the defense of Formosa and the Pescadores is that there 
is a radar station on the island, and whether or not that radar station 
can usefully pick up a possible air attack against Formosa and relay 
knowledge of that to Formosa before that air attack could be detected 
by the radar on Formosa itself, that is something that I do not have 
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my precise knowledge of. I would say the relationship to the defense 
:>f Formosa was at the best marginal. 


r6« EMPLOYMENT OF UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES IN 
DEFENSE OF THE FORMOSA (TAIWAN) AREA: Message by 

the President to the Congress, January 24, 1955 1 

To the Congress oj the United States: 

The most important objective of our Nation’s foreign policy is to 
safeguard the security of the United States by establishing and pre- 
;erving a just and honorable peace. In the Western Pacific a situa- 
tion is developing in the Formosa Straits that seriously imperils the 
leace and our security. 

Since the end of Japanese hostilities in 1945, Formosa and the Pesca- 
lores have been in the friendly hands of our loyal ally, the Republic 
)f China. We have recognized that it was important that these 
stands should remain in friendly hands. In unfriendly hands, For- 
nosa and the Pescadores would seriously dislocate the existing, even 
f unstable, balance of moral, economic, and military forces upon 
vhich the peace of the Pacific depends. It would create a breach in 
he island chain of the Western Pacific that constitutes, for the United 
States and other free nations, the geographical backbone of their 
iecurity structure in that ocean. In addition, this breach would inter- 
up fc north-south communications between other important elements 
>f that barrier, and damage the economic life of countries friendly 
o us. 

The United States and the friendly Government of the Republic of 
Dhina, and indeed all the free nations, have a common interest that 
Formosa and the Pescadores should not fall into the control of aggres- 
live Communist forces. 

Influenced by such considerations, our Government was prompt,, 
vhen the Communists committed armed aggression in Korea in June 
1950, to direct our Seventh Fleet to defend Formosa from possible 
invasion from the Communist mainland. 2 

These considerations are still valid. The Seventh Fleet continues 
mder Presidential directive to carry out that defensive mission. 3 
iVe also provide military and economic support to the Chinese 
Slationalisfc Government and we cooperate in every proper and 
‘easible way with that Government in order to promote its security 
uxl stability. All of these military and related activities will be 
continued. 

In addition, there was signed last December a Mutual Defense 
rreaty between this Government and the Republic of China, covering; 


1 IT. Doc. No. 76, 84th Cong., 1st sess. See also resolution of Jan. 29-, 1955; 
infra. 

2 See President Truman's statement of June 27, 1950; supra, doc. 66. 

3 See President Eisenhower's message to Congress, Feb. 2, 1953; supm,. pp. 
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Formosa and the neighboring Pescadores. 1 It is a treaty of purely 
defensive character. That treaty is now before the Senate of the 
United States. 

Meanwhile Communist China has pursued a series of provocative 
political and military actions, establishing a pattern of aggressive 
purpose. That purpose, they proclaim, is the conquest of Formosa, 

In September 1954 the Chinese Communists opened up heavy 
artillery fire upon Quemoy Island, one of the natural approaches to 
Formosa, which had for several years been under the uncontested 
control of the Republic of China. Then came air attacks of mounting 
intensity against other free China islands, notably those in the vicinity 
of the Tachen group to the north of Formosa. One small island 
(Ichiang) was seized last week by air and amphibious operations 
after a gallant few fought bravely for days against overwhelming odds. 
There have been recent heavy air attacks and artillery fire against 
the main Tachen Islands themselves. 

The Chinese Communists themselves assert that these attacks are 
a prelude to the conquest of Formosa. For example, after the fall of 
Ichiang, the Peiping radio said that it showed a — 

determined will to fight for the liberation of Taiwan [Formosa], Our people will 
use all their strength to fulfiU that task. 

Clearly, this existing and developing situation poses a serious danger 
to the security of our country and of the entire Pacific area and 
indeed to the peace of the world. We believe that the situation is one 
for appropriate action of the United Nations under its charter, for the 
purpose of ending the present hostilities in that area. We would 
welcome assumption of such jurisdiction by that body. 

Meanwhile, the situation has become sufficiently critical to impel 
me, without awaiting action by the United Nations, to ask the Con- 
gress to participate now, by specific resolution, in measures designed 
to improve the prospects for peace. These measures would contem- 
plate the use of the Armed Forces of the United States if necessary to 
assure the security of Formosa and the Pescadores. 

The actions that the United States must be ready to undertake are 
of various kinds. For example, we must be ready to assist the | 
Republic of China to redeploy and consolidate its forces if it should so 
desire. Some of these forces are scattered throughout the smaller 
offshore islands as a result of historical rather than military reasons 
directly related to defending Formosa. Because of the air situation 
in the area, withdrawals for the purpose of redeployment of Chinese 
Nationalist forces would be impractical without assistance of the 
Armed Forces of the United States. 

Moreover, we must be alert to any concentration or employment 
of Chinese Communist forces obviously undertaken to facilitate 
attack upon Formosa, and be prepared to take appropriate military 
action. 

I do not suggest that the United States enlarge its defensive obliga- 
tions beyond Formosa and the Pescadores as provided by the, treaty 

* Treaty of Dec. 2, 1954; supra , pp. 945-947. 
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low awaiting ratification. But, unhappily, the danger of armed 
ittack directed against that area compels us to take into account 
dosely related localities and actions which, under current conditions, 
night determine the failure or the success of such an attack. The 
authority that may be accorded by the Congress would be used only 
u situations which are recognizable as parts of, or definite preliminaries 
o ; an attack against the main positions of Formosa and the Pescadores. 

Authority for some of the actions which might be required would be 
nherent in the authority of the Commander in Chief. Until Congress 
an act I would not hesitate, so far as my constitutional powers extend, 
o take whatever emergency action might be forced upon us in order 
o protect the rights and security of the United States. 

However, a suitable congressional resolution would clearly and pub- 
icly establish the authority of the President as Commander in Chief 
o employ the Armed Forces of this Nation promptly and effectively 
or the purposes indicated if in his judgment it became necessary. It 
/ould make clear the unified and serious intentions of our Govern- 
ment, our Congress, and our people. Thus it will reduce the possibility 
hat the Chinese Communists, misjudging our firm purpose and 
tational unity, might be disposed to challenge the position of the 
Ini ted States, and precipitate a major crisis which even they would 
leither anticipate nor desire. 

In the interest of peace, therefore, the United States must remove 
ny doubt regarding our readiness to fight, if necessary, to preserve 
he vital stake of the free world in a free Formosa, and to engage in 
whatever operations may be required to carry out that purpose. 

To make this plain requires not only Presidential action but also 
ongressional action. In a situation such as now confronts us, and 
mder modern conditions of warfare, it would not be prudent to await 
he emergency before coming to the Congress. Then it might be too 
iifce. Already the warning signals are flying. 

I believe that the threatening aspects of the present situation, if 
esolutely faced, may be temporary in character. Consequently, I 
ecommend that the resolution expire as soon as the President is able 
o report to the Congress that the peace and security of the area are 
easonably assured by international conditions, resulting from United 
Nations action or otherwise. 

Again I say that we would welcome action by the United Nations 
/Inch might, in fact, bring an end to the active hostilities in the 
rea. This critical situation has been created by the choice of the 
Chinese Communists, not by us. Their offensive military intent has 
>een flaunted to the whole world by words and by deeds. Just as 
hey created the situation, so they can end it if they so choose. 

What we are now seeking is primarily to clarify present policy 
nd to unite in its application. We are not establishing a new policy. 
Consequently, my recommendations do not call for an increase in the 
Lrmed Forces of the United States or any acceleration in military 
procurement or levels of defense production. If any unforeseen 
mergency arises requiring any change, I will communicate with the 
Congress. I hope, however, that the effect of an appropriate con- 
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gressional resolution will be to calm the situation rather than to 
create further conflict. 

One final point: The action I request is, of course, no substitute 
for the treaty with the Republic of China which we have signed and 
which I have transmitted to the Senate. Indeed, present circum- 
stances make it more than ever important that this basic agreement 
should be promptly brought into force, as a solemn evidence of our 
determination to stand fast in the agreed treaty area and to thwart 
all attacks directed against it. If delay should make us appear in- 
decisive in this basic respect, the pressures and dangers would surely 
mount. 

Our purpose is peace. That cause will be served if, witli your 
help, we demonstrate our unity and our determination. In all that we 
do we shall remain faithful to our obligations as a member of the 
United Nations to be ready to settle our international disputes by 
peaceful means in such a manner that international peace and security, 
and justice, are not endangered. 

For the reasons outlined in this message, I respectfully request that 
the Congress take appropriate action to carry out the recommenda- 
tions contained herein. 


77. CONGRESSIONAL AUTHORIZATION FOR THE PRESI- 
DENT TO EMPLOY THE ARMED FORCES OF THE UNITED 
STATES TO PROTECT FORMOSA, THE PESCADORES, AND 
RELATED POSITIONS AND TERRITORIES OF THAT AREA: 
House Joint Resolution 159 (84th Congress, 1st Session), January 
29, 1955 1 

Whereas the primary purpose of the United States, in its relations 
with all other nations, is to develop and sustain a just and enduring 
peace for all; and 

Whereas certain territories in the West Pacific under the jurisdiction 
of the Republic of China are now under armed attack, and threats 
and declarations have been and are being made by the Chinese Com- 
munists that such armed attack is in aid of and in preparation for 
armed attack on Formosa and the Pescadores, 

Whereas such armed attack if continued would gravely endanger the 
peace and security of the West Pacific Area and particularly of 
Formosa and the Pescadores; and 

Whereas the secure possession by friendly governments of the Western 
Pacific Island chain, of which Formosa is a part, is essential to the 
vital interests of the United States and all friendly nations in 
or bordering upon the Pacific Ocean; and 


1 69 Stat. 7. See also White House statement of Jan. 27, 1955 (Department 
of State Bulletin , Feb, 7, 1955, pp. 213-214) and President Eisenhower’s statement 
of Jan. 29, 1955 {ibid., p. 214). 


Lereas the President of the United States on January 6, 1955/ sub- 
mitted to the Senate for its advice and consent to ratification a 
Mutual Defense Treaty between the United States of America and 
he Republic of China/ which recognizes that an aiuned attack in 
he West Pacific area directed against territories, therein described, 
n the region of Formosa and the Pescadores, would be dangerous 
o the peace and safety of the parties to the treaty: Therefore be it 

lesolved by the Senate and TIouse of Representatives of the United 
tes of America in Congress assembled , That the President of the 
ited States be and he hereby is authorized to employ the Armed 
■ces of the United States as he deems necessary for the specific 
pose of securing and protecting Formosa ancl the Pescadores 
inst armed attack, this authority to include the securing and pro- 
ion of such related positions and territories of that area now in 
ndly hands and the taking of such other measures as he judges to 
required or appropriate in assuring the defense of Formosa and 
Pescadores. 

'his resolution shall expire when the President shall determine 
t the peace and security of the area is reasonably assured by inter- 
ional conditions created by action of the United. Nations or other- 
3, and shall so report to the Congress. 


SECURITY COUNCIL CONSIDERATION OF THE QUES- 
TON OF HOSTILITIES IN THE FORMOSA (TAIWAN) AREA: 
Remarks by the United States Representative 3 Before the Se- 
Lirity Council, January 31, 1955 4 

ii the few remarks which I shall make I shall first refer to the item 
posed by New Zealand 5 and then to the item proposed by tho 
iet Union. 6 

lie United States favors inscribing the item proposed by New 
land. We agree that the hostilities in the area of the Chinese 
[lore islands have produced a situation which endangers the 
ntenance of international peace and security. The present 
latening situation results directly from intensified Chinese Com- 
list military pressures against the offshore islands which began on 
bomber 3, 1954, when the Chinese Communists without warning 
iated a heavy and long continued artillery barrage against Quemoy. 
i Chinese Communist land, sea, and air assaults against the offshore 
ids from the Tacliens to Quemoy have continued intermittently 
o that date. Only recently, the Chinese Communists attacked 


S. Exec. A, 84th Cong., 1st sess. 

Supra, pp. 945-947. 
denry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 

Department of State Bulletin, Feb. 14, 1955, pp. 252-253. 

See letter of Jan. 28, 1955, from the New Zealand representative; ibid., p. 253. 
See letter of Jan. 30, 1955, from the Soviet representative; ibid., pp. 253-254. 
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and overran the island of I-chiang, which up to then was under con- 
tinuous control of the Government of the Republic of China. 

The forces of the Government of the Republic of China have limited 
their response to these attacks to operations of a purely defensive 
character in the immediate vicinity designed to reduce the capacity 
of the Chinese Communists to continue the attacks. 

The danger to the peace which exists as a result of this situation 
can only be removed through the cessation of hostilities. 

The United States Government believes that recourse to the 
Security Council is desirable and therefore endorses the initiative 
commendably taken by the New Zealand representative in this 
matter. 

Now, Mr, President, let me say a word about the Soviet item. 
The Soviet Union tells us not to interfere, if you please, in the internal 
affairs of another country. That is the phrase. Here it is — you 
can read it for yourself — from the letter signed by the Soviet repre- 
sentative, “the intervention of the United States of America in the 
internal affairs of China / 3 etc. 

Now, Mr. President, when I hear the Soviet Union telling others 
not to interfere in the internal affairs of another country, I really 
feel that I can honestly say that I have heard everything! 

Here is this Soviet regime which always interferes to the maximum 
extent possible in the internal affairs of all countries, which has inter- 
fered and is interfering with deadly effect and to the fullest extent 
of its power in the internal affairs of China — here is this regime in a 
tone of unction, if you please, making a charge of interference against 
the United States. 

Now, Mr. President, it is not necessary for me to say that the 
United States has never interfered in the internal affairs of China 
and that the entire letter of the Soviet representative and the Soviet 
Union item is a preposterous cold war fraud. 

As a matter of fact, the Soviet statement this morning committed 
a whole series of flagrant inaccuracies, a few of which I shall briefly 
correct as follows: 

The message of President Eisenhower to Congress 1 does not threaten 
the Chinese Communists with war. There is not one aggressive 
syllable in it. It is purely defensive. It reflects the true views 
of Dwight Eisenhower, our President, who is known to his country- 
men and is known all over the world as a man of peace, as a man 
who knows the horrors of war and who is deeply dedicated to peace. 

Then the resolution passed by Congress , 2 and passed by almost 
unanimous vote, is also purely defensive. It is aimed entirely at pre- 
venting aggression. 

The Mutual Security Treaty 3 to which reference was made is en- 
tirely defensive. It has no aggressive or offensive potentialities what- 
soever. What is aggressive in the modern world, Mr. President, is 
communism. There is the real aggressor. The Soviet representative 


1 Message of Jan. 24, 1955; supra, doc. 76. 

a Resolution of Jan. 29, 1955; supra. 

* Supra , pp. 945-947. 
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knows full well that the international Communistic organization 
which his Government controls continues its attempts to dominate 
the world. He must know that if the Soviet Union were to give up 
its support of the international Communist movement, the greatest 
obstacles to organizing peace would disappear. 

The Soviet representative's utterances this morning let the cat 
out of the bag. I say this because the Soviet Union's actions today 
leave no room for doubt that international communism would cer- 
tainly like to take over Formosa or any other place on this earth if 
it could. 

Now, Mr. President, in accordance with our custom, we will not 
oppose putting the Soviet complaint on the agenda, specious though 
it is. We are not afraid of a discussion. In fact, we welcome it. And 
we are satisfied that after we have told our story all but the hard-core 
professional Communists will applaud what we have done. 

Our whole effort — the whole effort of the United States Govern- 
ment — is for peace. The world knows that we agreed to a truce in 
Korea, 1 to a settlement in Viet-Nam; 2 the world also knows, as Sir 
Anthony Eden once pointed out, that no one has ever been enslaved 
by the United States. 

What the Soviet Union proposes is the standard Communist line. 
I doubt if many persons really believe it, least of all those who utter 
it and write it. I hope I will be proved wrong, but I very much fear 
that this latest Communist move is merely a rather obvious smoke- 
screen to conceal the Communist refusal to agree to a cessation of 
hostilities. 

If the Communists really are opposed to war and violence, as their 
statement affirms, they can easily demonstrate it by joining the peace- 
loving nations of the world in supporting a cessation of hostilities. 
That is why we of the free world are here today. 

[Following discussion of the question by the Security Council, Am - 
bassador Lodge continued :] 

The United States agrees that the Security Council should invite the 
Chinese Communist regime to send a representative to be present at 
the Council's discussion of the New Zealand item. We believe that 
in any effort to end an armed conflict to which the Chinese Com- 
munist regime is a party, it is useful for this regime to be present. 
This was our attitude in 1953 concerning the Korean Political Con- 
ference. 3 It is also the case here and now. 

Our support for this motion has no bearing whatever on the question 
of our opposition to the representation of China by the Chinese Com- 
munists in the United Nations or in any body thereof. Nor does our 
support for this motion imply any change in our established attitude 
against recognition of the Chinese Communist regime. 


1 Armistice agreement of July 27, 1953; supra , pp. 724-750. 

2 Cease-fire agreement of July 20, 1954; supra , pp. 750-767. 

3 See infra , pp. 2676-2684. 
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79. INVITATION TO THE “PEOPLES REPUBLIC OF CHINA” 
TO SEND A REPRESENTATIVE TO THE SECURITY COUNCIL 
DISCUSSION OF THE FORMOSA (TAIWAN) QUESTION: 
Cablegram From the Secretary- General of the United Nations to 
the Chinese Communist Premier, 1 January 31, 1955 2 

I HAVE THE HONOUR TO TRANSMIT TO YOU THE FOLLOWING IN- 
FORMATION : 

THE SECURITY COUNCIL AT ITS 690TH MEETING ON 31 JANUARY 1955 
DECIDED TO INCLUDE THE FOLLOWING ITEMS IN ITS AGENDA: 

“l. LETTER FROM THE REPRESENTATIVE OF NEW ZEALAND DATED 
28 JANUARY 1956 TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL CON- 
CERNING THE QUESTION OF HOSTILITIES IN THE AREA OF CERTAIN 
ISLANDS OFF THE COAST OF THE MAINLAND OF CHINA (s/3354). 3 

“2. LETTER DATED 30 JANUARY 1955 FROM THE REPRESENTATIVE OF 
THE UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS ADDRESSED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL CONCERNING THE QUESTION OF ACTS 
OF AGGRESSION BY THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AGAINST THE 
PEOPLES REPUBLIC OF CHINA IN THE AREA OF TAIWAN AND OTHER 
ISLANDS OF CHINA (s/s355).” 4 * 

IN APPROVING ITS AGENDA THE COUNCIL DECIDED THAT IT WOULD 
COMPLETE CONSIDERATION OF THE FIRST ITEM BEFORE PROCEEDING 
TO DISCUSS THE SECOND. 

IT FURTHER DECIDED TO EXTEND AN INVITATION TO THE CENTRAL 
PEOPLES GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLES REPUBLIC OF CHINA TO SEND 
A REPRESENTATIVE TO BE PRESENT IN THE COUNCIL DURING THE 
DISCUSSION OF THE FIRST ITEM AND TO PARTICIPATE IN THE DEBATE 
IN ORDER TO PRESENT THE VIEWS OF YOUR GOVERNMENT. 


80. UNITED STATES ASSISTANCE TO THE REPUBLIC OF 
CHINA IN THE EVACUATION OF THE TACHEN ISLANDS: 

Statement by the Department of State, February 5, 1955 6 

The Government of the Republic of China has informed the U.S. 
Government that it will redeploy its military forces from the Tachens, 
a group of small islands 200 miles north of Formosa, to other positions. 
It has requested the aid of U.S. forces in protecting and assisting the 
redeployment of these military forces and the evacuation of such 
civilians as desire to leave those islands. The U.S. Government has 


1 Chou En-lai. 

2 U.N. doc. S/3358, Feb. 4, 1955. See also Chou’s reply, dated Feb. 3, 1955; 
Department of State Bulletin , Feb. 14. 1955, pp. 254—255. 

* Ibid., p. 253. 

4 Ibid pp. 253-254. 

6 Ibid., p. 255. See also statement of Feb. 11, 1955, by the Department of 

State (ibid., Feb. 21, 1955, p. 290) and statement of Feb. 18, 1955, by the White 
House (ibid., Feb. 28, 1955, pp. 332-333). 
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;iyen orders to the Seventh Meet and other U.S. forces to assist in 
his operation. 

The U.S. Government has further advised the Chinese Government 
hat with the object of securing and protecting Formosa, in con- 
onance with the congressional resolution approved January 29, 1955, 1 
he U.S. Government will extend assistance to the Republic of China 
i defending such related positions and territories now in its hands 
s the United States deems to be essential to the defense of Formosa 
nd the Pescadores. 

It is hoped that these steps will contribute to a cessation of Com- 
mnist attacks and to the restoration of peace and security in the 
Vest Pacific. 


1. CONDITIONS FOR UNITED STATES DEFENSE OF QUE- 
MOY AND THE MATSU ISLANDS: Transcript of a News Con- 
ference of the Secretary of State, March 15, 1955 (Excerpt) 2 

At his news conference on March 15, Secretary Dulles was asked a 
ivies of questions relating to United States defense commitments in the 
hr East and Southeast Asia and its plans for implementing these arrange - 
tents.. He was asked at the outset whether the United States would 
mmit American forces to specific points in the area. Secretary Dulles 
lade the following reply: 

No, there has been no change in the basic U.S. policy which I 
nnounced first at Manila 3 and repeated at Bangkok. 4 That is that 
r e believe that our most effective contribution to the defense of 
le entire area is by a strategic force with a high degree of striking 
ower by sea and by air. That power is available to be used wherever 
le occasion arises. U.S. policy is not to split that power up into 
•agments of which one part is irrevocably committed; let us say, to 
mrea, and another part irrevocably committed to Japan, and an- 
ther part irrevocably committed to the Ryukyus, and another part 
revocably committed to Formosa, and another part irrevocably com- 
littecl to the Philippines, and another part irrevocably committed to 
arious parts of Southeast Asia. 

If you are going to divide our strength up, and irrevocably commit 
arts of it to each one of the areas which are in danger and which 
e are committed to help to defend, you may not have enough at 
ie area which is attacked. We don't know where the attack is 
miing, and a commitment which would deprive us of the right to 
sc our full power wherever the need arose would not, in my opinion, 
e in the interests of anybody involved. 


1 Resolution of Jan. 29, 1955; supra , doc. 77. 

2 Department of State Bulletin , Mar. 28, 1955, pp. 526-527. 

8 Statement of Sept. 6, 1954; supra , pp. 917-919. 

4 Statement of Feb. 25, 1955; Department of State Bulletin , Mar. 7, 1955, 
p. 374-375. 
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Asked how this related to the possible defense of the Islands of Quemoy 
and Matsu , the Secretary replied: 

The situation there is inherently speculative because it depends 
upon the intentions and purpose of the Chinese Communists. The 
treaty that we have with the Republic of China excludes Quemoy 
and Matsu from the treaty area. That was done with much thought 
and deliberation. Therefore, the treaty does not commit the United 
States to defend anything except Formosa and the Pescadores, and 
to deal with attacks against that treaty area. 

Public Law 4, 1 which authorizes the President to use the armed 
forces of the United States in relation to the defense of Formosa and 
the Pescadores, also allows the President to use those armed forces in 
relation to related areas if in the opinion of the President that is 
necessary or appropriate for the defense of Formosa and the 
Pescadores. 

Therefore, the issue is, would an attack on Quemoy, Matsu, perhaps 
elsewhere, be part of an attack against Formosa and the Pescadores? 
If so, then both under the treaty and under the law the President 
would presumably react with U.S. force. If the President judges 
that the attack is not related to an attack on Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores, then neither the treaty nor the law gives him authority to act. 

Up to the present time the Chinese Communists have indicated 
that their operations in the Formosa Straits are designed against 
Formosa and the Pescadores. When islands such as the Tachens 
were taken over, they did not say, “We have now regained some 
islands”; they said, “We have now gained a better position from 
which to attack Formosa.” So that as the situation now stands, on 
the basis of the record made by the Chinese Communists, it would 
seem that their operations are designed against Formosa and the 
Pescadores. 

Because of that fact, when I was in Taipei for our consultations 
there, 2 and there were also military consultations, account was taken 
of the fact that it might in the future be judged by the President 
that the defense of Quemoy and the Matsu Islands was called for 
because of the intention of the Chinese Communists to make their 
operations an attack against Formosa. On the other hand, I don't 
know whether an attack will come; I don't know when it will come, it 
may be next week, it may be next year, it may be never. I cannot 
foresee or attempt to judge for myself, much less on behalf of the 
President, what the circumstances may be. Therefore, it is inevitable 
that the situation should be in some ambiguity, because, as I say, these 
areas are outside of the treaty area and the question of the U.S. use 
of force for their defense depends upon the circumstances under 
which an attack upon them occurs. 

Secretary Dulles was asked about the statement of the British Foreign 
Secretary that the British were seeking to get a renunciation of force by 

1 Resolution of Jan. 29, 1955; supra, doc. 77. 

2 The Secretary visited Taipei, Mar. 3, 1955, for the purpose of exchanging 
instruments of ratification of the Mutual Defense Treaty with. China. 
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wth the Chinese Communists and the Chinese Nationalists. Is that in 
agreement with our 'position and did you discuss that with Mr. Eden , the 
Secretary was asked . He replied: 

I made clear, as I think the President has repeatedly made clear, 
hat we do not believe in or desire the solution to these problems to 
ie worked out through the use of force, and that a cease-fire, which 
muld end the actual hostilities in this area, would be welcomed by 
he United States. So far, there has been no evidence whatever 
hat the Chinese Communists would accept a cease-fire, and, as you 
ecall, they rejected an invitation to come to the United Nations; 
ecurity Council to discuss that matter . 1 

Asked whether the renunciation oj the use of j or ce without a renunciation 
f a claim , as Mr. Eden suggests , would be considered the equivalent of a 
sase-fire by this Government , the Secretary replied: 

Well, if there were a renunciation of the use of force, that would 
leet the immediate requirements of the situation and there would be 

0 necessity that I can see for anybody, either on the Republic of 
hina’sside or the Communists’ side, to renounce what they might 
ill their legal pretentions, their legal claims. 

Asked what the United States position would be if an attack on Quemoy 
rid Matsu were accompanied by renunciation of the use of force against 
1 brmosa , Secretary Dulles replied : 

Well, it would depend a good bit on whether we accepted that 
inundation at face value, or whether we judged it as merely a trick 
" a device. If in fact the President judged that there was no attack 
gainst Formosa and the Pescadores, then it would be questionable 
hether the treaty and the law gave authority to use the armed forces 
: the United States. But, as I say, we have learned before now 
lat the Communists’ protestations are not necessarily to be taken 

1 face value. 


2, DEFENSE OF THE FORMOSA (TAIWAN) AREA: Transcript 
of a News Conference of the Secretary of State, April 5, 195& 
(Excerpt) 2 

At his news conference on April 5, Secretary Dulles was asked about 
e prospects of war or peace in the Formosa area . Secretary Dulles- 
ade the following reply: 

To answer that question would require me to read the minds of 
iople to whom I have no access; that is, the Communist leaders; 
Peiping. We have made perfectly clear our desire that them 


1 See cablegram of Jan. 31, 1955, from Secretary-General Hammarskjold to* 

lou En-lai (supra, doc. 79) and Chou’s reply, dated Feb. 3, 1955 (Department 
State Bulletin , Feb. 14, 1955, pp. 254-255). . ' 

2 Ibid.; Apr. 18, 1955, pp. 643-644. 
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shall be no war, our desire that there shall be a cease-fire. So, 
if there is any war, it will be entirely due to the provocation and 
initiative of those who unfortunately may not be subject to the 
pacific purpose which they proclaim. If, in fact, the Chinese Com- 
munists are faithful to what they talk about — peace — then there will 
be no fighting in the area. 

Asked whether the release oj the Chinese • students on April 2 1 was 
intended as an indication oj our prejerence for peace rather than war , 
the Secretary replied : 

In a broad sense you can say that it was indicative of our desire 
to keep our relations with the Chinese Communists on, you might 
call, a civilized, peaceful basis. We did not desire to be in a position 
of holding any persons as hostages, and in fact they have never been 
so held. We have pushed ahead to complete the process of clearances, 
including the necessary legal steps which have to be taken, I believe, 
by the Department of Justice. As soon as those were completed, 
we announced these people were free to go. 

In the same way, we recently turned back at Hong Kong seven 
Communist fishermen that had been picked up in a storm and rescued. 
In some quarters the suggestion had been made that we should 
hold them as a barter. We do not believe in bartering human beings, 
and we hope that our conduct and example in that regard might 
possibly have some influence in Communist China. 

Asked whether this was done at the suggestion or request oj Mr. 
Hammarskjold , Mr. Dulles replied: 

No. Mr. Hammarskjold is dealing only with the prisoners of war 
who were in the United Nations Command, and he has not concerned 
himself particularly about the civilian situation. As far as I am 
aware, Mr. Hammarskjold was not informed about the steps we 
were taldng to release these civilians. He was informed of the steps 
which we took to release the seven fishermen that I referred to. 
That took place some weeks ago. 

Asked whether any new steps had been taken or ij any were in pros- 
pect to jind a common allied position with regard to Formosa either 
through diplomatic channels or through the United Nations , Secretary 
Dulles replied: 

We are in close contact with the nations having an interest in that 
part of the world, and we have frequent discussions with their repre- 
sentatives. There is a very active exchange of advice steadily going 
on with reference to this situation. We all realize it is a highly dan- 
gerous situation, and we want to eliminate to the maximum degree 
possible the dangerous elements there. Whether we shall succeed 
or not, as I said before, depends very largely upon whether the 
Chinese Communists are willing to have an abandonment of force. 


1 See statement of Apr. 2, 1955, by the Department of State; infra , doc. 91. 
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Asked to comment on the fact that the Canadians have stated publicly 
that they would not back us if war comes out of Quemoy and Matsu and 
whether that represented a divided allied position , the Secretary replied : 

No. On the contrary, as a result of my trip up there there is a 
much closer understanding between our two Governments than had 
existed before. We have never expected that if there were a war 
in the Formosa area the Canadian Government would be a partici- 
pant in that war. They have no treaty arrangements of any land 
which relate to that part of the world, and that kind of support has 
never been anticipated. I think there is now an understanding of 
the problem and that our relations in that respect are much better 
than they have been before. 

Asked whether he believed that the overall world position of the United 
States would necessarily be weakened or might in fact be strengthened 
if the United States were to base its commitments in the Formosa area 
exclusively upon Formosa and the Pescadores , the Secretary replied: 

I have said many times, and I am glad to have a chance to say 
again, something which I can repeat by heart: The only commit- 
ment of the United States in that area is based exclusively on Formosa 
and the Pescadores. 

We have a treaty which coniines the treaty area to Formosa and 
the Pescadores . 1 We have a law which says that the armed forces 
of the United States can be used in that part of the area for the 
defense of Formosa and the Pescadores . 2 We have no commitment 
of any kind, sort, or description, expressed or implied, which binds 
the United States to anything except the defense of Formosa and 
the Pescadores. 

Now you get to the question — if there seems to be an attack 
against Formosa and the Pescadores, how do you defend against 
that attack? That is the only question. Some people say that we 
should announce in advance precisely how we are going to defend 
and carry out our commitment on Formosa and the Pescadores and 
to say we will carry out that commitment by doing this or by not 
doing that. Once you extend your commitment to defend Formosa 
to a commitment as to particular means which you may use for 
defense, then you are getting into very difficult ground. We have 
a commitment, certainly, to defend the United States of America. 
But nobody yet has required us to state publicly precisely what the 
means would be of defense in the event of certain types of attack 
which cannot be predicted. I repeat — again ancl again and again — 
that our only commitment is to defend Formosa and the Pescadores 
and if there were no challenge to Formosa and the Pescadores, then 
there wouldn’t be any question as far as we are concerned of fighting 
in that area. 


1 Treaty of Dec. 2, 1954; supra , pp. 945-947. 

2 Joint resolution of Jan. 29, 1955; supra, doc. 77. 
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Asked if he were saying in that connection that we would not aid the 
Chinese Nationalists to defend Quemoy and Matsu for the sake of Chinese 
Nationalist morale, Mr . Dulles replied: 

Unless that were vital for the defense of Formosa and the Pescadores. 
It all comes back to that. 


83. RELAXING TENSION IN THE FORMOSA (TAIWAN) AREA: 

Statement by the Department of State, April 23, 1955 1 

The Department of State has received press reports concerning 
the statement of Chou En-lai at the Bandung conference . 2 The 
United States always welcomes any efforts, if sincere, to bring peace 
to the world. In the Formosa region we have an ally in the free 
Republic of China, and of course the United States would insist on 
free China participating as an equal in any discussions concerning 
the area. 

If Communist China is sincere, there are a number of obvious 
steps it could take to clear the air considerably and give evidence 
before the world of its good intentions. One of these would be to 
place in effect in the area an immediate cease-fire. It could also 
immediately release the American airmen and others whom it unjustly 
holds. Another could be the acceptance of the outstanding invita- 
tion by the Security Council of the United Nations to participate in 
discussions to end hostilities in the Formosa region . 3 


84. POSSIBILITY OF NEGOTIATING A CEASE-FIRE ARRANGE- 
MENT: Transcript of a News Conference of the Secretary of 
State, April 26, 1955 4 

Q. Mr. Secretary , would you agree with Senator George that the United 
States should sit down and talk with Red China even though Nationalist 
China might not be present ? 

A. That depends on what we talk about and whether there is evi- 
dence that such talks would be held in good faith on both sides. We 
are not going to talk about the interests of the Republic of China 
behind its back. 


1 Department of State Bulletin. May 2, 1955, p. 738. 

. 2 Statement of Apr. 23, 1955: “The Chinese people arc friendly to the Ameri- 
can people. The Chinese people do not want to have war with the United States 
of America. The Chinese Government is willing to sit down and enter into' 
negotiations with the United States Government to discuss the question of re- 
laxing tension in the Far East and especially in the Taiwan area” (New York 
Times, Apr. 24, 1955, p. 1). . 

3 See Secretary-General Hammarskjold’s cablegram to Chou En-lai, Jan. 31, 
1955; supra, doc. 79. 

4 Department of State Bulletin , May 9, 1955, pp. 755-759. 
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Q. Mr. Secretary , I believe you said you would try to find out ij the 
Communists are sincere . What steps do you have in mind to do that? 

A. There are inquiries that we can make through friendly govern- 
ments to find out what the Communists have in mind. For example, 
tfie statement as made by Chou En-lai the last day at Bandung is 
somewhat cryptic in that he said in substance that no conference 
should deny the sovereign right of the People’s Republic to “liberate” 
Faiwan. If that means that the Communists are not prepared to 
sallc about a cease-fire in the area, if they are not willing to give up 
he achievement of their ambitions through force, then obviously 
here would be no reason that I can see to talk with them. 

# Q- Mr. Secretary, in the light of what you said this morning , are we 
ight in assuming that the conditions , or what seem to be conditions , in 
he Saturday statement oj the State Department 1 are not regarded by you 
is conditions prior to discussion with the Chinese Communists? 

A. There are two paragraphs in the State Department release, as 
. recall. . The first paragraph said in substance that we would not dis- 
cuss a disposal of the area in the absence of the Chinese Nationalists. 
Qiat stands as a precondition. We are not going to deal with the rights 
►f the Chinese Nationalists, and then* claims, in their absence. 

Now, the other paragraph mentions certain things which it said 
vuuld clear the air and be evidence of sincerity. Those are not stated 
>s conditions precedent. It said that it would be helpful if the Chinese 
Communists would release our flyers, etc. Those things were not 
tated as conditions and were never intended to be conditions. They 
re very much like what the President and I often said in relation to 
he rulers of the Soviet Union — that it would be very helpful evidence 
I their sincerity if they would do certain things such as signing the 
Austrian treaty. That was one of the things mentioned 2 years ago 
>y the President in his “Chance for Peace” address. 2 Nevertheless, 
hat was never regarded as an indispensable prerequisite to talking 
dtli the Soviet Union. Actually, before any Austrian treaty, I did 
aeet with the Soviet Union at Berlin. 3 

Q. Mr. Secretary , did you see the statement or approve the statement 
ejore it was issued on Saturday ? 

A. No, I was away. When I get away I am really away, up there 

Q. Mr. Secretary , there is a report that the statement was very badly 
eceived by our friends and elsewhere in the free world. Will you comment 
n that ? 

A. No, except I am not aware of the fact. 

Q. Mr. Secretary , would official talks , as proposed by the Chinese Com- 
lunists , be tantamount to a semirecognition of the Red Government? 


1 Statement of Apr. 23, 1955; supra. 

2 Address of Apr. 16, 1953; supra, pp. 65-71. 

3 i. e,, the Berlin Foreign Ministers meeting of Jan. 25-Feb. 18, 1954. 

415900 — 57 — Tol. 2 64 
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A. No, we have made that perfectly clear when we talked to them 
before. Remember that it would be nothing new for us to talk with 
the Chinese Communists. We negotiated the armistice in Korea 1 
with the Chinese Communists. We had some discussions with the 
Chinese Communists at Geneva. 2 We made it perfectly clear on 
both occasions, in fact, it was said explicitly in the Berlin resolution 
which convoked the Geneva conference, 3 that the fact that we met to- 
gether would not involve diplomatic recognition. Of course that 
would also be explicit in any further talks we had. 

Q . Mr. Secretary , would, you be willing to undertake direct negotiations 
with the Chinese Communists providing they agreed to participation oj 
Nationalist China, or would you prejer that they be held under the 
auspices oj the United Nations? 

A. We believe it to be preferable that negotiations should be held 
under the auspices of the United Nations, and I do not give up hope 
that they might be held under those auspices. I read last night, the 
first time I had a chance to do so, the final communique of the Bandung 
conference. 4 5 What impressed me, as I read through it, was the extent 
to which that communique talks about the United Nations. Almost 
every paragraph brings in the United Nations and the various activi- 
ties of the United Nations. Since that communiqu6 was acceptable 
to the Chinese Communists, perhaps they do not have such a repug- 
nance to the United Nations as seemed to be the case when last 
January they were invited by the United Nations to have discussions. 6 

Q . Mr. Secretary , are you planning to take any steps to revive the 
United Nations effort in this matter? 

A. I doubt whether it is useful to revive the United Nations effort 
at this particular juncture without preliminaries to find out if it would 
be apt to succeed. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, do we definitely plan to make these inquiries through 
friendly governments? I think you said we might. 

A. I said we might because these matters all require a certain 
amount of deliberation. What was said at Bandung is coming in 
gradually — some I only got this morning, in fact, from some of the 
friendly governments. Therefore, we have not had an opportunity 
yet to formulate anything so definite that I could speak in the past 
tense, as of something already decided. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, do you attach any significance to the fact that the 
Chinese Communists proposed bilateral negotiations with us and that the 


1 Armistice agreement of July 27, 1953; supra, pp. 724^750. 

2 See The Korean Problem at the Geneva Conference , April 86- June 15, 1960 
(Department of State publication 5609; 1954). 

3 Infra , p. 2685. 

4 Supra , pp. 2344-2352. 

5 See Secretary-General Hammarskj old’s cablegram of Jan. 31, 1955, to Chou 

En-lai, the Chinese Communist Premier (supra, doc. 79) and Chou’s reply of 
Feb. 3, 1955 (Department of State Bulletin , Feb. 14, 1955, pp. 254-255). 
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Russians not long ago proposed a 10-power conference to discuss the same 
matter , or the Formosa issue ? 

A. I noticed that fact, and I thought it had a certain significance. 

Q . Which would you prejer 9 

A. Well, I found quite unacceptable the Soviet proposal for a 
10-power conference with the composition suggested and with the 
omission of the Chinese Nationalists from that group. Much depends 
on what it is you are going to discuss — the subject matter of the con- 
ference. The agenda, so. to speak, itself operates to determine to a 
considerable extent who it is that ought to be there. So far we are 
very much in the dark as to what might be discussed. 

Q . Mr. Secretary , does that mean you would not rule out bilateral talks? 
You would not rule it out? 

A. No. 

Q . Mr. Secretary , you started to say you would attach some significance 
to this, and then you did not say what significance you would attach — 

A. It tends to confirm the fact that in this area the Chinese Com- 
munists exercise, ! think, a measure of independence. I think that 
their basic policies are undoubtedly coordinated with the Soviet 
Union and that the Party discipline is exerted in both countries along 
fundamental lines. But certainly as respects details, the application 
of agreed principles, there is a far greater measure of independence 
exercised by the Chinese Communists than is the case with reference 
to the satellite countries of Europe, for example. 

Q . Mr. Secretary , in the Chou En-lai proposal he spoke not only of the 
specific Formosa problem but of the general Far East problem . Is it 
your view that our position is that we should settle the Formosan problem 
before we get into a larger discussion with Communist China, or is fit 
possible to have a larger discussion in which Formosa can be a part of it? 

A. The first thing, it seems to me, that requires to he determined 
is whether we must prepare for war in that area or whether there is 
apt to be a cease-fire in the area. One cannot very well settle 
matters under the threat of a gun. So far there has been nothing 
but war threats in the area. There has been and there is still continu- 
ing a very large buildup, particularly of Chinese Communist air 
capabilities, in the Formosa Straits area. There has been until 
quite recently a very violent propaganda campaign to the effect 
that they were going to take Formosa by force and that the islands, 
such as Tachen, were useful to carry out their program of force. As 
I say ? you do not negotiate — at least, the United States does not 
negotiate — with a pistol aimed at its head. 

The first thing is to find out whether there is a possibility of a 
cease-fire in the area. That is a matter which can be discussed per- 
haps bilaterally, or at the United Nations, or possibly 'under other 
circumstances. But I regard a cease-fire as the indispensable pre- 
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requisite to anything further. Whenyouget into further matters, 
then the interests of the Chinese Nationalists would naturally come 
to play a very large part. 

Q. Mr. Secretary , have the Nationalist Chinese accepted the concept 
of a cease-fire? Are they prepared to accept a ceasefire in that area? 

A. They have indicated opposition to a cease-fire in the area, and 
in that respect our views do not wholly coincide. At the time when 
New Zealand put this matter on the agenda of the Security Council, 
there was, as I recall, a statement issued by the Chinese Nationalists 
indicating they did not favor a cease-fire in the area. 

Q. Mr. Secretary , you said that , after discussing the ceasefire , in other 
matters the interests of the Chinese Nationalists would play a part . 
Do I understand correctly from what you said that the presence of the 
Chinese Nationalists would not he indispensable for the discussion of a 
ceasefire? 

A. Not as far as concerns a cease-fire which involved the possible 
interests of the United States, which has undertaken to react to an 
attack against Formosa. If we could get assurances there was to 
be no attack against Formosa, we would accept those. 

Q. Mr. Secretary , it has been suggested that the move by the Chinese 
Communists — by Chou En4ai at Bandung — did not come as a complete 
surprise but in fact you had some information , or at least expectations 
of it — that it figured in your discussions with the President in Augusta 
and it may perhaps have played some part in the mission of Assistant 
Secretary of State Robertson and Admiral Radford at Formosa. 1 

A. I would say this: It is no secret that we have hoped that the 
Bandung conference 2 would result in a more peaceful attitude on the 
part of the Chinese Communists. I have sometimes said that I 
felt that a great deal would depend, as far as the future is concerned, 
on whether the Chinese Communists came away from Banduug 
feeling that they had a green light to go ahead and take Formosa by 
force or whether they felt that to do so would antagonize the good 
will of the free Asian countries which they were seeking. 

It is that thought which influenced us as far back as the Bangkok 
conference. There, you may recall, was introduced a resolution of 
greeting to the Bandung conference 3 and an expression at that 
time of the hope that the Bandung conference would set in motion 
forces for peace. After I was at Augusta with the President, you may 
recall that I said then that the President hailed the Bandung con- 
ference and called on it to “exert a practical influence for peace where 
peace is now in grave jeopardy.” 4 We have all along believed that 

1 See statement of Apr. 20, 1955, by the Department of State; Department of 
State Bulletin , May 2, 1955, p. 732. 

2 See the communique of Apr. 24. 1955, of the Bandung conference; supra. 
pp. 2344-2352. 

3 See statement of Feb. 26, 1955; Department of State Bulletin , Mar, 7, 1955, 
p. 373. 

4 See Secretary Dulles 7 statement of Apr. 17, 1955; ibid., May 2, 1955, pp. 
727 — 728. 
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if the Chinese Communists would get in contact with the opinion of 
the free peoples, the free nations of Asia, they would realize much more 
fully than they have so far that their policy of relying upon force, 
the policy to which I alluded in the opening statement , 1 was a policy 
which it was not in their best interests to follow. 

I don't think that there occurred any moral or spiritual conversion 
on the part of the Chinese Communists. But I do think that there 
may have been a realization of the fact that a real peacefulness, 
instead of just talk about peace while carrying on war, was from their 
standpoint the best policy. If that has happened, it is something 
which we can be very glad about. 

Q. Mr. Secretary , do you attribute these encouraging developments to 
Mr. HammarskjolcVs negotiations? 

A. I doubt if there is any discernible relationship between the two. 

Q. I just wanted further clarification of my question as to whether 
these considerations played a part in the mission of Admiral Radford and 
Secretary Robertson in Formosa . 

A. They played a part, although I would not say a decisive part. 

Q . Mr. Secretary , how much are you able to tell us this morning about 
the mission of Admiral Radford and Secretary Robertson? 

A. Very little, other than to say that the situation in that area 
has been precarious. We did not know whether it would take a turn 
for the better or the worse as a result of the Bandung conference. 
I have referred already to the buildup that is proceeding on the 
China mainland, which has very distinct military implications, some 
of which in turn have political implications. In view of that it seemed 
useful to have another high-level talk and to have Assistant Secretary 
of State Robertson and Admiral Radford canvass the political and 
military aspects of the situation in the Formosa Straits in the light 
of new developments which had occurred. It was a general, overall 
review of the factors, political and military, and it seemed useful 
to carry that on in a personal, direct way at a high level, such as 
has been done, rather than depend upon cable communication, which 
in these matters is not always satisfactory. 

Q. Mr. Secretary , could you persuade them to be a little more friendly 
to the idea of a ceasefire? 

A. I can't add to what I have said except to say this — Secretary 
Robertson and Admiral Radford did not go out there with the idea 
of exerting any coercive pressures upon the Chinese Nationalists. 
They went over to sit down together as allies, as partners, to discuss 
the situation that is developing. I must say frankly that I do not 
yet know fully today what the outcome of their discussions has been. 


3 Statement of Apr. 26, 1955; ibid., May 9, 1955, p. 754. 
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Q . You would like to have the Nationalists be more receptive to the 
idea oj a cease-jire? 

A. There has been no secret of the fact that the United States 
has hoped for a cease-fire in the area. The President made that 
perfectly clear in his message to the Congress . 1 That was last Janu- 
ary when he spoke of what we then thought was the most hopeful 
route of action before the United Nations to bring about a cease-fire 
and the acceptance of a principle of the United Nations that nations 
should renounce force to accomplish their objectives. There has 
been some difference of viewpoint between the Chinese Nationalists 
and ourselves with respect to that matter, but I am not in a position 
to say to what extent that was discussed at Taipei or what the result 
was, because I haven't heard. 

Q. Mr. Secretary , do I understand you correctly that it would be 
possible for us to accept a declaration from the Chinese Communists 
as to their willingness to agree to a cease-fire without participation of 
the Chinese Nationalists in any such declaration? 

A. I think the United States would welcome an assurance of the 
abandonment of force by the Chinese Communists in whatever way 
it came. 

Q. Should it be made a public statement? 

A. I think it should be public, for unless it was made public we 
would not have the adequate sanction of the weight of public opinion 
behind it. 

Q . Mr. Secretary , can you get it down to this: Do we consider it our 
turn now to get in touch with the Chinese Communists , or do we consider 
that we must hear more from the Chinese Communists about this peace 
conference that Chou En-lai originally proposed ? 

A. I don't know about this question of whose “turn” it is. Plow- 
ever, I would say this: When the issues are as grave as those that 
confront us in the Formosa area, we are not disposed to stand upon 
protocol. 

A proposal has been made which may or may not bo sincere, which 
may or may not have any substance to it. Wo boliove that the 
circumstances under which it was made are apt to give it a greater 
degree of credibility than perhaps if it had been made under other 
circumstances. It was made to and in the presence of a very large 
group of other countries, made to them first privately and then it 
was made publicly. Therefore, a statement made under those con- 
ditions carries greater weight than if, for example, it had been a pure 
propaganda statement issued by Peiping radio sometime. 

Now, since a statement was made under those circumstances, we 
are disposed to try to probe it further. As to the order of events, 
if we should get a further clarification which would come spontane- 


1 Message of Jan. 24, 1955; supra , doc. 76. 
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ously from the Chinese Communists, that would be well and good. 
But we shall not merely sit around and wait on that. We may probe 
the thing ourselves to find out if it has any substance. 

As I say, there was an ambiguous phrase about their sovereign 
right to ‘liberate" Formosa which could not be any way impaired. 
Now, I have said previously that we would not expect the parties to 
this struggle, whether the Chinese Nationalists or the Chinese Com- 
munists, to renounce their ambitions. We don't expect that to be 
done any more than we expect that to happen in the case of Germany 
or Korea or Viet-Nam. But even though they retain their ambitions — 
retain their claims — they might renounce the use of force to satisfy 
their claims and their ambitions. Now I don't know whether what 
Chou En-lai said was intended to be responsive to what I had previ- 
ously said on that phase of the matter, or not. That is one of the 
things which I think deserves further exploration. 

Q. Can you tell us what are the mechanics , what you are doing to 
jind out , what is happening as far as our Government is concerned ? 
Mohammed Ali , the Pakistan Premier , this morning reported he had a 
conversation with Chou and that Chou En-lai told him the door was 
still open a crack. Also , Chou En-lai told him he felt there was a pos- 
sibility of successful negotiation , or implied that. He also said Chou 
En-lai made to him what he regarded as a reasonable proposition for the 
settlement of the present crisis. He didn’t give the details. Have you 
asked Mohammed Ali to tell you what the details are or asked him to 
give the reaction of the U. S. to this conversation? What are we doing? 
That is what I want to know. 

A. I thought I had made clear, in answer to a prior question, that 
we have not yet done anything — that the information which is pre- 
requisite to sober, intelligent action is only beginning to come in. 
Only a few minutes ago did we receive word through the Pakistan 
Embassy of what you refer to, and we have not yet collected all the 
relevant data. Until we have all the relevant data we are not going 
to go off doing things. 

Q. Mr. Secretary , why should you insist that this evidence of sincerity 
should be made public? Would you be satisfied with assurance given 
through diplomatic channels , shall we say } by private diplomacy? 

A. Well, that is a hypothetical question and I wouldn't want to 
respond categorically to it. But it does not seem to me that it is 
possible to make plans on the assumption that there will be a cease-fire 
in the area unless we can let it be known. It affects all of our own 
thinking and all of our own planning and the planning of the Chinese 
Nationalists, and it is quite incredible to me that there should be a 
secret agreement to have a cease-fire. I would think it would be 
quite a problems as to how to keep it secret. 
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85. NEGOTIATIONS WITH COMMUNIST CHINA FOR A CEASE- 
FIRE ARRANGEMENT IN THE FORMOSA (TAIWAN) AREA: 

Statement by the Secretary of State at a News Conference, July 26, 

1955 1 

Last April at the Bandung conference Mr. Chou En-lai suggested 
that there should be bilateral talks with the United States. He said, 
“The Chinese people do not want to have war with the United States. 
We are willing to settle international disputes by peaceful means.” 

Immediately (on April 23, 1955) the Department of State responded 
by stating that “the United States always welcomes any efforts, if 
sincere, to bring peace to the world.” 2 Then at my subsequent 
press conference (April 26, 1955) I referred to Mr. Chou En-lai ; s 
statement and said, “Whether or not that was a sincere proposal 
remains to be seen. Perhaps the Chinese Communists are merely 
playing a propaganda game. But we intend to try to find out. In 
doing so we shall not, of course, depart from the path of fidelity and 
honor to our ally, the Republic of China.” 3 

Developments since then indicate the possibility, of obtaining 
beneficial results from a continuance of the talks which have been 
going on at Geneva for the past year and their restoration to the 
original ambassadorial level. 

Four out of the 15 United Nations prisoners of war have been 
released. 4 A few more United States civilians have been released. 
These results, though meager, are something.. Chinese Communist 
warlike activities, such as had been displayed in relation to I-chiang 
and Tachen, 5 have not been resumed and there has been something 
approximating a de facto cease-fire in the Taiwan (Formosa) area. 
The former belligerent Communist propaganda about Taiwan and 
against the United States has recently been somewhat subdued. 

In addition, various governments which have diplomatic relations 
with the People’s Republic of China .have indicated their own belief 
in the desire of the Chinese Communists to pursue a peaceful path. 

Under these circumstances the United States proposed on July 11 
to Mr. Chou En-lai that the talks that had been going on at Geneva, 
recently at the consular level, should be somewhat raised in level 
and enlarged in scope. This proposal was made through the inter- 
mediary of the United Kingdom, which represents the interests of the 
United States in Communist China. There was prompt acceptance 
of this proposal and, after the date was agreed to, a mutually agreed 
communique with reference to it was arrived at and simultaneously 
issued in Peiping and in Washington yesterday morning. 0 

It was made clear that the offer of the United States did not imply 
any diplomatic recognition whatsoever. It was also made dear that 
we were not prepared in any way in these talks to make arrangements 

1 Department of State Bulletin , Aug. 8. 1955, pp. 220-221. > 

2 Supra, doc. 83. 

3 Department of State Bulletin, May 9, 1955, p. 754. 

4 See statement of June 1, 1955, by the Department of State; infra, doc. 92. 

5 See remarks of Jan. 18, 1955, by Secretary Dulles; supra , doc. 75. 

0 See infra , doc. 93. 
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which would prejudice the rights of our ally, the Republic of China. 

The United States will be represented at Geneva on August 1 by 
our Ambassador to Czechoslovakia, U. Alexis Johnson. It was 
Ambassador Johnson who represented the United States in the 
Geneva talks with the Chinese Communists when these talks first 
began a year ago. 1 Prior to that, as a Departmental officer, he devoted 
himself largely to the Korean Armistice negotiations. 

The United States is concerned with getting back the American 
civilians still detained in Communist China. In this connection we 
are prepared to discuss with the Chinese Communists the status 
of the few Chinese students in the United States who desire to return 
to Communist China and who the Chinese Communists claim, without 
foundation, are prevented. 

We also want to reinforce the efforts of the United Nations to get 
back the Americans who as members of the United Nations Command 
in Korea became prisoners of war and are still held by the Chinese 
Communists. 

As to other practical matters which might be considered, the United 
States would like to be sure of precautions taken against a repetition 
of such incidents as involved the shooting down of the Cathay airliner 
with loss of American lives and injury to American civilians. 2 

Of course, the basic thing is that which I pointed out in my press 
conference of April 26, namely, “whether we must prepare for war in 
that area or whether there is apt to be a cease-fire in the area.” 3 

The United States believes that whatever may be the differences 
which now divide countries, these differences should not be settled by 
recourse to force where this would be apt to provoke international war. 
The United States has itself consistently acted on that belief. Wher- 
ever we give any military assistance, it is under the explicit condition 
that it will not be used for aggressive purposes. There is no doubt 
but what East Germany is part of Germany, but Chancellor Adenauer 
lias given solemn assurance that he will not use force to unite his 
country. 4 * There is no doubt that North Korea is a part of Korea, 
but the security treaty which we made with the Republic of Korea 6 * 
makes clear that the United States will not extend its protection other 
than to areas which we recognize as having been lawfully brought 
under the jurisdiction of the Republic of Korea, and we do not believe 
that aggressive force is such a lawful means. There is no doubt but 
that North Viet-Nam is part of Viet-Nam, but we stated in connection 
with the Indochina armistice that wo were opposed to any renewal of 
aggression to bring about the unification of Vict-Nam. 8 

Both the Republic of China and the Chinese People’s Republic 
claim that the area held by the other is part of China. But in connec- 
tion with the mutual security treaty which the United States made 

1 See the Mar. 1, 1955, statement by the Department of State; infra , doc. 90. 

2 See infra, docs. 97 and 98. 

s Supra , p. 2499. # # 

4 See the declaration by the German Federal Republic in Part V of the Final 

Act of the London Conference, Oct. 3, 1954; supra, p. 1481. 

& Treaty of Oct. 1, 1953; supra, pp. 897-898. 

Declaration of July 21, 1954; supra, pp. 787-788. 
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with the Republic of China/ it was agreed that the Republic of 
China would not use force except as a matter of joint agreement, 
subject to action of an emergency character which was clearly an 
exercise of the inherent right of self-defense. 1 2 

We believe that the principle of nonrecourse to force is valid not 
merely for the United States and its allies but that it is valid for all. 

We shall hope to find out in the forthcoming talks whether the 
Chinese Communists accept the concept of a cease-fire in accordance 
with the United Nations principle of avoiding any use or threat of 
force which could disturb the peace of nations. 

No doubt the Chinese Communists will have matters of their own 
to bring up. We shall listen to hear what they are, and if they directly 
involve the United States and Communist China we will be disposed 
to discuss them with a view to arriving at a peaceful settlement. 

As President Eisenhower said last night, 

. . . the United States will go to any length consistent with our concepts of 
decency and justice and right to attain peace. For this purpose we will work 
cooperatively with the Soviets and any other people as long as there is sincerity 
of purpose and a genuine desire to go ahead. 3 

That is the principle which will govern the continuation of our talks 
with the Chinese Communists at Geneva. 


86. NEGOTIATION OF A BROAD CEASE-FIRE ARRANGEMENT 

IN THE FORMOSA (TAIWAN) AREA: Transcript of a News 

Conference of the Secretary of State, August 2, 1955 (Excerpt) 4 

At his news conference on August 2, Secretary Dulles was asked a 
series of questions regarding the ambassadorial talks at Geneva 
between the United States and the People’s Republic of China. 
Following is a transcript of that portion of the news conference. 

Q. Mr. Secretary , are there any obstacles presently on the return of 
Chinese in this country to the mainland , and do you know of any case of 
any Chinese here who have been prevented from returning ? 

A. No, there are no restrictions whatsoever on the return to China 
of any of these Chinese here, particularly students, who have expressed 
a desire to return, and we have tried to ascertain who of them does 
desire to return. Now Mr. Chou En-lai in his speech the day before 
yesterday, I think it was, or 3 days ago, said something about financial 


1 Treaty of Dee. 2, 1954; supra, pp. 945-947. 

2 See notes exchanged between Secretary Dulles and Foreign Minister Ych on 
Dec. 10, 1954 {supra, pp. 947-949) and report of Feb. 8, 1955, by the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations {supra, pp. 957--9G5). 

3 Supra, pp. 111-114. 

4 Department of State Bulletin , Aug. 15, 1955, pp. 260-262. See also state- 
ments of Aug. 1, 1955, by President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles regarding 
the release of American military prisoners by the Chinese Communists {ibid., 
p. 262) and Secretary Dulles’ remarks of Aug. 16, 1955, concerning the Geneva 
talks with Chinese Communist representatives {ibid., Aug. 29, 1955, pp. 341-342). 
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difficulties. 1 I can't answer whether any of them are in such financial 
difficulties that they haven't got the money to pay their fare home. 
That is a question which will no doubt be looked into as a result of the 
talks taking place at Geneva. But as far as any legal impediments are 
concerned, I can say categorically that there are none. 

Q. Mr. Secretary , about how many of these students are there who 
want to return to China ? You said last week that there were a few. 

A. It is in the general order of under 50. I am sorry I don't have 
the precise number in my mind. 

Q . Mr. Secretary , in that statement of Chou En-lai’s , he reiterated an 
argument that he made before , namely , that there was no point in discuss- 
ing a cease-fire with the United States , since there is no shooting between 
the two countries . You have taken the point of view , I believe , that the 
cease-fire is a matter of discussion. How do you reconcile those differing 
views? 

A. I would gather that Mr. Chou En-lai is using that word in a 
rather technical sense, whereas I have used it in a broad sense. It is 
quite true that there is no fighting going on at the moment between 
the Chinese Communists and the United States military forces in the 
area. On the other hand, there has been very considerable danger of 
such fighting. And what I have wanted to bring about was an 
assurance that the Chinese Communists were not planning to use 
military force in order to achieve their ambitions in that area. 

I made that quite clear, I think, in several statements which I have 
made, and particularly in the statement which I made last week. 2 
I was very glad to note that Mr. Chou En-lai quoted with apparent 
approval one statement which I had made to the general effect that 
whatever were the differences which divided countries it should not 
be sought to resolve that difference by use of force, and I thought in 
general the tone of the speech indicated his going further in the 
ronunciation of force than anything he had said before. 

Q. In other words , if I might follow that , what you are seeking is not 
a cease-fire in the terms that perhaps most Americans have been thinking 
about between the Nationalists and the Chinese but something much 
b?'oader } in terms of perhaps a U.N . Charter declaration , between the 
Chinese Communists and the United States ? 

A. That is correct. And also you must bear in mind that a display 
of military activity there by the Chinese Communists which was 
designed to possess themselves by force of Formosa would bring into 
play our treaty of defense with the Republic of China. 

Q. Mr. Secretary , could the United States give the Chinese Com- 
munists assurances in any such discussions that the Chinese Nationalists 
loould not engage in force? 


1 Address of July 30, 1955; New York Times , July 31, 1955. 

2 Statement of July 26, 1955; supra. 
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A. I t hin k that the treaty arrangements which we have with the 
Republic of China make it quite clear that it is in our mutual con- 
templation that force shall not be used. 1 The whole character of that 
treaty is defensive. That is underlined throughout the treaty itself 
and in the concurrent understandings that were arrived at in that 
connection; so while the United States would not feel that it was in a 
position to act as in any sense an agent for the Republic of China, 
nevertheless I do think that the whole pattern that has been woven 
there by the United States is in itself evidence that we accept for 
ourselves, and in our alliances seek to make it a principle of those 
alliances, that force shall not be used to achieve national ambitions. 
That is the same principle which we invoke and which we hope will 
guide the Chinese Communists, and we naturally accept it for our- 
selves. As you probably know, all of the agreements under which 
we give military assistance to various countries are very explicit in 
their provisions that the equipment shall not be used for any aggressive 
purpose. : 

Q. Mr . Secretary , does this also apply to the South Korean declaration 
oj today , I believe it is, that they wish to recover areas below the 88th 
parallel , including Kaesong and the Ongjin Peninsula f 2 

A. It would apply equally to that, yes. 

Q. Mr. Secretary , you have said that you don’t expect the idea of a 
broader no-shooting arrangement to come about out of these current 
Geneva talks . Do you envisage a high-level talk or how do you expect to 
bring this about f 

A. I would expect this to come about primarily as a declaration of 
policy which leaders or the rulers of a country would make rather 
than as the subject of a bilateral agreement. 

Q. Mr. Secretary , will you. elaborate a little more on this broader 
agreement relating to a cease-fire? Just how do you expect it to evolve? 
Does it have a U.N. connection, for example ? 

A. No. What we hope to arrive at by progressive steps is a 
situation where the Chinese Communists will have renounced the 
use of force to achieve their ambitions. That is the thing I have been 
emphasizing and driving at for months because, if they arc not willing 
to do that, if they want to use force to achieve their ambitions, that 
will almost surely start up a war the limits of which could not be 
defined in advance. How that is brought about I don't know. 
That is a matter of policy for the Chinese Communists. I don't 
know how they will choose to make that clear, if indeed they do make 
it clear. I already have said that the speech of Chou En-lai of last 
Friday went further in that direction than anything that he has yet 
said. I hope that what is taking place either at Geneva or outside 
of Geneva, and the whole trend of world events, will create a situation 

1 See the treaty of Dec. 2, 1954 ; and notes exchanged Dec. 10, 1954, between 
the United States and the Republic of China; supra, pp. 945-949. 

2 See the New York Times, Aug. 2, 1955. 
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0 that we can feel that we are not under the threat of war from the 
ituation in that area. I said in my press conference of April 26, 1 
ou may remember, that the United States was not willing to negotiate 
nth a pistol at its head ; that the first thing to do is to find out whether 
here was a threat of war there because, if that was the case, then as 
ir as the United States is concerned it would be quite impossible to 
egotiate these practical matters. 

I pointed out last week that a number of things had happened 
rhich indicated that the pistol had been laid down and that it made 

1 possible to try to clear up now some of these practical matters 
etween us. But the important thing is that the pistol should be 
ermanently discarded, and we hope that the trend of events will 
ring reassurance on that point. 

Q . Mr . Secretary , in connection with the Communists laying down 
heir pistol , is there any relation between that and SEATO, the Southeast 
Lsiu defense alliance? 

A. Obviously the laying down of the pistol is applicable to the 
ituation in Indochina as well as to the situation in the Formosa 
traits. We have there a series of armistice agreements 2 which 
import to bring the fighting there to an end. Obviously any re- 
umption of that fighting would be violating the principle to which 
have alluded. 

Q. We would not be willing , for instance, to trade a declaration by the 
a eds abandoning the use of force for our abandoning SEATO, or dis - 
anding SEATO? 

A. Absolutely not, any more than we would be prepared to abandon 
be North Atlantic Treaty Organization. We are absolutely con- 
inced that these collective security organizations are in the interest 
f peace. We know that they are defensive in purpose and in spirit, 
nd we believe that they are in harmony with the general trend of 
tie times which brings every community to organize itself on a 
collective security basis. The old days when each had to defend 
is own home with his own gun have passed. We have a central 
olice force; we have a central fire department. The whole idea of 
etting security through collective action rather than individual 
ction is in our opinion a tremendous advance. Now the Soviets 
nd Communists seem to take the view that each country should 
band alone on its own feet, that there shouldn't be any collective 
rganizations for security. We believe that is turning the clock 
ack to go in that direction, and we are not disposed to turn the 
Lock back by dismantling either Nato or the so-called Seato, the 
lanila Pact. 3 

I explained that at Geneva. 4 I said this North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization isn't anything directed against the Soviet Union. If 


1 Supra, doc. 84. 

2 Agreements of July 20, 1954; supra , pp. 750-785. 

3 Treaty of Sept. 8, 1954; supra, pp. 912-916. 

4 See Secretary Dulles' statement of July 20, 1955; supra, pp. 1891-1892. 
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there weren’t any Soviet Union in the world today it would be almost 
as important because it ties together, it integrates, these nations 
who make up its membership in a way which makes it most unlikely 
and impractical that any one of them shall assume an offensive 
nationalistic action of its own. That is its essential value. As I 
say, even if so-called tensions between the East and West wore totally 
resolved, I believe that this type of organization should persist and 
that that marks the enlightened future which we should seek. 

Q. Mr . Secretary , do you think that parallel with an easier relationship 
with the Soviet Union there is now developing an easier relationship 
with Red China ? Is that the import oj much that you have said ? 

A. The release of the fliers, the release of the civilians, if it comes 
about, such statements as are made by Chou En-lai, if I interpret 
them right and if they are sincere and permanent parts of policy, 
might mark the beginning of a new phase in Chinese Communist 
relations with the rest of the world. I pointed out some time ago 
that the Chinese Communists seem to be much more violent and 
fanatical, more addicted to the use of force than the Russians are or 
have become. Whether or not there is going to be a change in that 
respect I don’t know. There are some auguries, but we always have 
to remember the adage that one swallow does not make a summer. 


The Problem of United States Nationals Detained in 
Communist China 


87. IMPRISONMENT OF UNITED STATES NATIONALS BY 
CHINESE COMMUNIST AUTHORITIES: Statement by the 

Department of State, May 21, 1951 1 

The Department of State has been extremely concerned for an 
extended period of . time over the imprisonment by ’Chinese Communist 
authorities of a number of American nationals, now believed to number 
more than 30. At least some are definitely known to have been allowed 
no communication with anyone outside. In most cases, the local 
Chinese Communist authorities have given no explanation of the 
arrests or any information concerning the welfare or whereabouts of’ 
the persons arrested. Access has been denied to legal counsel and to 
British officials, who have been representing American interests in 
Communist China since the closure of our consulates. This Govern- 
ment has been in constant communication on this subject with the 
British Government. 

On April 30, the British Charge d’Affaires at Peiping, acting on 
instructions of the Foreign Office, made representations to the respon- 

1 Department of State Bulletin , June 11, 1951, p. 947. ’ < 
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sible Chinese Communist authorities at Peiping on behalf of all 
Americans arrested, as well as the United Kingdom, Canadian, and 
Australian nationals under arrest. He appealed to these authorities 
to take appropriate steps to permit those imprisoned to have access 
to legal counsel and to friends outside. It was hoped that their 
speedy release would be effected, on humanitarian no less than on 
equitable grounds. No reply has yet been received by the British 
Government from the Chinese Communist authorities. 

The Department of State has also been concerned for some time 
over the continued denial by Chinese Communist authorities of exit 
permits to certain Americans, including a number of Shanghai business- 
men, some of whom have been endeavoring for over a year to leave 
China. Arbitrary refusal to permit aliens to depart from a country 
is of course a violation of the elementary principles of international 
law and practice. 


88. DETENTION OF UNITED STATES NATIONALS: Statement 
by the Department of State, December 12, 1951 1 

The Department has for some time been concerned about detention 
of Americans by officials of the Chinese Communist regime. 2 Mean- 
while information on the general situation in which Americans in 
Communist China find themselves has been made available to any 
who inquire. 

The Department, however, has refrained from making individual 
names public. It has advised the relatives or associates of persons 
detained that publicity in individual cases was a matter for their 
decision and it has not discouraged those who wished to give publicity 
to the arrests. 

The Department has refrained from publicizing the names and 
specific situations of those persons or all of the action the Department 
lias taken in their behalf for two major reasons: (1) requests of 
relatives or associates of the person concerned that no publicity be 
given for fear of jeopardizing the person's welfare; and (2) warnings 
by countries assisting in making representations to the Chinese 
Communists that in their opinion official publicity, particularly during 
the period of their activity on our behalf, might jeopardize the success 
of their efforts. 

Americans are not the only ones under detention in Communist 
China. There are numerous other foreigners also under arrest, 
including nationals of countries which have recognized the Chinese 
Communists and which have established diplomatic relations in 
Peiping. All foreigners face these same difficulties. 

In this connection it will be recalled that the Department issued a 
series of warnings to American citizens in China to evacuate that 
country before the Communists took over unless they were prepared 


1 Department of State Bulletin, Dec. 24, 1951, p. 1014. The statement repre- 
sents the substance, of an oral announcement ^0 the press on:Dec. 8, 1951.*. 

2 See statement of May 21, 1951, by the Department' of State; supra . ’ 
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to remain under hazardous conditions. The American Embassy in 
China on July 26, 1949, publicly warned all Americans in China that 
the Chinese Communists “had demonstrated an inability or unwilling- 
ness to afford adequate protection to foreigners or to safeguard their 
individual liberties, particularly in connection with arrest, detention, 
trial and mob action.” 1 

Many Americans left in the face of these warnings, and where no 
adequate means of transportation were available this Government 
assisted them in departing by providing military air and sea transport. 

There are still about 300 Americans in Communist China. # Most are 
engaged in business or missionary activities, and are not in prison, 
although some 30 had been reported to be under house arrest. Seven 
of these are now reported to have been released. However, as in 
some instances final confirmation has not yet been received, the 
Department cannot make their names public. The situation is 
complicated by the difficulty in obtaining accurate and up-to-date 
information in many cases. 

Two of the 32 persons formerly listed as in prison have now been 
released and have left China. In addition, Philip Cline, who had 
been under arrest, was released from prison, but died in a Chinese 
hospital. The Department has also received further information 
reporting that one person formerly believed to be under house arrest 
is now in prison and that two additional Americans were arrested in 
August and September, leaving this total at 32. 

The Department continues to make every effort to free those held 
in prison or detained against their will. The Department, however, 
does not consider it advisable at this time to make public all the 
details regarding the steps it is taking and has taken to accomplish 
the release of detained Americans. 


89. CONTINUED DETENTION OF UNITED STATES NA- 
TIONALS: Statement by the Department of State, October 9, 1953 2 

The Department of State is very seriously concerned over the 
continued imprisonment, detention and maltreatment of American 
citizens in Communist China. There ere now 33 Americans in 
Chinese Communist jails, some of whom have been imprisoned for 2 
years. The Chinese Communist regime has not published the charges 
on which most of these Americans are being held. The Chinese 
Communists have not answered the numerous protests and notes which 
the British representatives in Peiping have presented on our behalf. 

In the case of the 3 Americans seized on the yacht Kert last March 
21, the Chinese Communists have released no information, despite the 


1 Department of State Bulletin , Aug. 8, 1949, p. 197. The quoted passage 
reads as follows: “. . . the Chinese Communist authorities have thus far, in 
areas under their control, demonstrated in many cases an inability or unwilling- 
ness. . . 

2 Ibid , Oct. 26, 1953, pp. 551-552. 
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appeal made by the British representative at Peiping on March 
28, 1953. 

We have also asked the Soviet Union to assist on several occasions. 
The first request was made by our Embassy at Moscow in September 
1951. On March 25 of this year Ambassador Lodge asked the Soviet 
delegate during debate at the United Nations if the Soviet Union 
could furnish any information about the Americans, 1 including 
Donald Dixon and Richard Applegate. Our Embassy in Moscow 
also has made several approaches to the Soviet Foreign Office this 
year. 

The Department will not overlook any possibility of obtaining the 
release of all the Americans unjustly imprisoned by the Chinese Com- 
munists or denied the right to leave Communist China. 


90. NEGOTIATIONS AT THE CONSULAR LEVEL FOR THE 

RELEASE OF UNITED STATES NATIONALS ^Statement by the 

Department of State, March 1, 1955 2 

While U.N. Secretary-General Hammarskjold continues his efforts 
to secure the release of American military personnel of the United 
Nations Command imprisoned in Communist China, 3 a continuing 
effort is also being made by the U.S. Government to secure the release 
of other detained and imprisoned Americans. Yesterday the U.S. 
Consul General at Geneva met with a Chinese Communist represent- 
ative to renew U.S. demands for release of these American citizens 
from their unwarranted detention. The Communist representative, 
however, reiterated the Communist position that no Americans are 
being unjustly detained. 

This was the 11th in a series of meetings held at Geneva since last 
June on this subject. During this period 18 Americans . who had 
been imprisoned or otherwise detained have left Communist China, 
including Dr. Malcolm Bersohn and Mrs. W. A. Rickett, who were 
released on the Hong Kong border on February 27. 

Twenty-six American civilians, including John T. Downey and 
Richard G. Fecteau, remain in jail; three are under house arrest; and 
twelve others are still denied exit permits. 

The Consul General also inquired specifically as to the welfare of a 
number of the detained Americans from whom no correspondence has 
been received although the Communists gave assurances in June 1954 
that all detained Americans would be permitted to correspond with 
relatives. He requested that the Chinese Communist Red Cross ex- 
pedite mail deliveries. He also sought assurances that imprisoned 
Americans who need medical attention or hospital care would receive it. 

The Communist representative stated that those who were ill would 
receive medical care and attention. He promised to reply later to 

1 See Department of State Bulletin, Apr. 13, 1953, p. 546, 

2 Ibid., Mar. 14, 1955, pp. 429-430. 

3 See Secretary-General Hammarskj old’s report of Sept. 9, 1955; infra, pp. 
2713-2714. 
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the Consul General's requests for information on the welfare of 
Americans who had not been heard from and stated that Red Cross 
channels were available for transmission of letters and small parcels, 
including food and medicines, from the families. 


91. RESCINDING OF RESTRAINING ORDERS ON CHINESE 

STUDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES: Statement by the De- 
partment of State, April 2, 1955 1 

The program of emergency aid to Chinese students and scholars 
is expected to terminate on June 30, 1955 ; 2 This, of course, does not 
affect the regular exchange program which is in effect between the 
United States and the Republic of China. No grants for tuition or 
maintenance under this emergency program can bo continued or 
renewed after June 30, no requests lor thesis or dissertation costs 
received after this date can be honored, and no requests for emergency 
medical expenses can be given consideration. Chinese students and 
scholars who desire to return to the Far East and who are eligible 
for travel grants to cover minimum expenses for transportation must 
be in actual travel status on or before June 30 in order to qualify 
for the grants. However, grantees wishing financial assistance for 
return travel prior to June 30 must present through their university 
representative substantial evidence to the .Department of their need 
of financial aid for this purpose and of their definite arrangements 
for departure. All applicants for travel grants must present written 
permission from the Immigration and Naturalization Service to 
leave the country. 

It has been brought to the attention of the Department of State 
that some Chinese students may refrain from applying* to the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service for permission to depart from 
the United States for fear of being refused. This fear apparently is 
based on the fact that a numbor of technically trained Chinese 
students have in the past been refused permission to depart from 
the United States under section 215 (a) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952. 3 In this connection the Department 
wishes to point out that the oases of such students have been in process 
of reexamination. As a consequence, restraining orders were rescinded 
on March 31 by the Immigration and Naturalization Service in the 
cases of 70 of these students, who are now free to depart, and it is 
anticipated that action will shortly bo completed by the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service on the few remaining cases. 4 


1 Department of State Bulletin , Apr. .11, 1.955, p. 027. 

2 This emergency aid program was established by an agreement between the 
Department of State and the Economic Cooperation Administration, Mar, 23, 
1949, with funds allocated under the China Aid Act of 1948. 

3 Act of June 27, 1952; 66 Stat. 163. 

4 See statement of May 29, 1954, by the U.S. delegation to the Geneva Con- 
ference; Department of State Bulletin , June 21, 1954, pp. 94.9-950. 
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92. CONTINUED NEGOTIATIONS AT THE CONSULAR LEVEL 
FOR THE RELEASE OF UNITED STATES NATIONALS 
DETAINED BY CHINESE COMMUNIST AUTHORITIES: 

Statement by the Department of State, June 1, 1955 1 

As part of a series of talks that have been in progress ever since the 
Geneva Conference last summer, our Consul General at Geneva, Mr, 
Franklin C. Go wen, has just had another conversation with the 
Chinese Communists. On May 16 he requested a meeting with the 
Chinese Communist representative to take up again the question of 
the continuing detention and the welfare of American citizens in 
Communist China. The Chinese Communists agreed to meet with 
Mr. Go wen on May 30. 

The meeting was held at the Hotel Beau Rivage at Geneva where 
the other meetings have also been held. At that time the Chinese 
Communist representative informed Mr. Gowen of the prospective 
release of the four Air Force men, who have been released, and a state- 
ment was volunteered that the X->urpose of their release was to relieve 
international tensions. Mr. Gowen reviewed the plight of the other 
Americans still held and he renewed his request for information that 
had been promised on all cases of Americans imprisoned or otherwise 
detained by the Chinese Communists. He presented revised lists of 
Americans, both military and civilians, held in Communist China,, 
and he renewed demands for tlieir release. 

In the lists which Mr. Gowen presented, there were 53 names, 
as follows: 42 civilians, of whom 25 are imprisoned, four are under 
house arrest, and 13 have been refused exit visas; and 11 military 
admittedly being held by the Chinese Communists, as well as the 
11 Navy and Coast Guard personnel whom the Red Chinese have 
specifically denied they hold. 

With reference to cases of Chinese students in the United States, 
the Consul General pointed out that restrictions have been removed 
and that those students who have expressed a desire to return to 
tlieir home in China are free to do so . 2 That has been known for 
some time. Nevertheless, the Consul General stressed it again. 

The Chinese Communist representative stated that he would send 
a report of the meeting to his government, together with the revised 
lists of Americans held in China, and he said that the questions 
Mr. Gowen had raised would be examined and he would reply later. 
No date has been set for another meeting. Presumably that will 
await word now from the representative of Red China. 


1 Department of State Bulletin , June 13, 1955, pp. 953-954. 

2 See statement of Apr. 2, 1955, by the Department of State; supra . 
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93. NEGOTIATIONS AT THE AMBASSADORIAL LEVEL FOR 
THE RELEASE OF UNITED STATES NATIONALS: Joint Com. 
munique by Representatives of the United States and Communist 
China, July 25, 1955 1 

As a result of communication between the United States and the 
People's Republic of China through the diplomatic channels of the 
United Kingdom, it has been agreed that the talks held in the last 
year between consular representatives of both sides at Geneva should 
be conducted on ambassadorial level in order to aid in settling the 
matter of repatriation of civilians who desire to return to their re- 
spective countries and to facilitate further discussions and settlement 
of certain other practical matters now at issue between both sides. 
The first meeting of ambassadorial representatives of both sides will 
take place on August 1, 1955 at Geneva. 


94. AGREED MEASURES FOR THE RETURN OF UNITED ! 

STATES AND CHINESE CIVILIANS: Joint Statement by Repre- j 

sentatives of the United States and Communist China, September ] 

10, 1955 2 | 

l 

The Ambassadors of the United States of America and the People's 
Republic of China have agreed to announce measures which their \ 
respective governments have adopted concerning the return of | 
civilians to their respective countries. j 

With respect to Chinese in the United States, Ambassador U. Alexis 
Johnson, on behalf of the United States, has informed Ambassador [ 
Wang Ping-nan that: 

1. The United States recognizes that Chinese in the United States 

who desire to return to the People's Republic of China are entitled 
to do so and declares that it has adopted and will further adopt 
appropriate measures so that they can expeditiously exercise their 
right to return. t | 

2. The Government of the Republic of India will be invited to j 

assist in the return to the People's Republic of China of those who j 
desire to do so as follows: j 

i 

A. If any Chinese in the United States believes that contrary to ‘ 
the declared policy of the United States he is encountering obstruc- 
tion in departure, he may so inform the Embassy of the Republic of 
India in the United States and request it to make representations 
on his behalf to the United States Government. If desired by the 

1 Department of State Bulletin, Aug. 8, 1955, p. 219. See also statement of ; 

July 25, 1955, by the Department of State; ibid. I 

2 Ibid., Sept. i9, 1955, p. 456; see also statement by Ambassador Johnson, 

Sept, 10, 1955, and list of Americans released by the Communist authorities; j 
ibid., pp. 456-457. j 
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'eople’s Republic of. China, the Government of the Republic of 
ndia may also investigate the facts in any such case. 

B. If any Chinese, in the United States who desires to return to 
ie People’s Republic of China has difficulty in paying his return 
xpenses, the Government of the Republic of India may render him 
nancial assistance needed to permit his return. 

3, The United States Government will give wide publicity to the 
)re going arrangements and the Embassy of the Republic of India in 
ie United States may also do so. 

With respect to Americans in the People’s Republic of China, Am- 
assador Wang Ping-nan, on behalf of the People’s Republic of China, 
as informed Ambassador U. Alexis Johnson that: 

1. The People’s Republic of China recognizes that Americans in the 
’eople’s Republic of China who desire to return to the United States 
re entitled to do so, and declares that it has adopted and will further 
dopt appropriate measures so that they can expeditiously exercise 
deir right to return. 

2. The Government of the United Kingdom will be invited to assist 
i the return to the United States of those Americans who desire to do 
d as follows: 

A. If any American in the People’s Republic of China believes that 
ontrary to the declared policy of the People’s Republic of China he is 
ncountering obstruction in departure, he may so inform the Office of 
he Charge d’ Affaires of the United Kingdom in the People’s Republic 
f China and request it to make representations on his behalf to the 
Jovernment of the People’s Republic of China. If desired by the 
Jnited States, the Government of the United Kingdom may also 
ivestigate the facts in any such case. 

B. If any American in the People’s Republic of China who desires 
o return to the United States has difficulty in paying his return ex- 
enses, the Government of the United Kingdom may render him 
nancial assistance needed to permit his return. 

.3. The Government of the People’s Republic of China will give 
dde publicity to the foregoing arrangements and the Office of. the 
)harg6 d’Affaires of the United Kingdom in the People’s Republic of 
)hina may also do so. 


5. FAILURE OF THE CHINESE COMMUNIST AUTHORITIES 
TO IMPLEMENT THE AGREEMENT OF SEPTEMBER 10, 
1955: Statement by the Department of State, December 16, 
1955 1 

The Chinese Communists on December 15 issued a statement 
lefending their continued detention of U.S. civilians in China. At the 
ame time they accused the United States of not complying with the 


1 Department of State Bulletin , Dec. 26, 1955, pp. 1049-1050. 
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agreed announcement of September 10 1 regarding the repatriation 
of civilians to Communist China. 

Because the Communist statement contains many errors, this state- 
ment is being made. The facts show that the United States lias 
scrupulously complied with its agreement and that Chinese in tho 
United States are now and have at all times since the announcement 
been free to leave. 

Unfortunately the same is not true with respect to the Chinese 
Communist performance of its agreement to permit U.S. civilians to 
“expeditiously” return to the United States. Of the 19 U.S. citizens 
in Communist China who were being prevented from returning on 
September 10, the date of the Chinese Communist agreement, only 
5 have been released. 

U.S. Ambassador Johnson has repeatedly protested to Communist 
Ambassador Wang, in the Geneva talks, the failure of the Com- 
munists to permit U.S. citizens to leave China. He has also protested 
the cruel and inhuman treatment of those concerning whom facts are 
available. 

The answer to these protests has been the public statement by the 
Communists charging that the United States has not permitted 
Chinese to leave the United States. 

In the agreed announcement of September 10, the Chinese Com- 
munist Ambassador declared: 

The People's Republic of China recognizes that Americans in the People's 
Republic of China who desire to return to the United States are entitled to do 
so, and declares that it has adopted and will further adopt appropriate measures 
so that they can expeditiously exercise their right to return. 

This declaration is simple, clear, and positive. It says that any 
U.S. citizen has the right to leave China and that the Communists 
have taken or will take the necessary steps so that those who wish 
may leave “expeditiously.” No distinction is mado as between those 
in prison and those out of prison. All U.S. citizens who wish to 
leave should have been out of Communist China long before this. 
The continued holding of these U.S. citizens by the Communists is 
a violation of their agreed announcement, for which the United States 
must continue to protest. 

As for the Communist charge that the United States is preventing 
Chinese from leaving the United States, it is sufficient to point out 
that not a single Chinese has been refused exit. If anyone knows 
of any Chinese who wishes to leave and who claims lie is being pre- 
vented, he should communicate at once with the Department of Statu 
or the Indian Embassy at Washington, D. C., which the United 
States has agreed may render assistance. The Indian Embassy baa 
made no representation that any Chinese is being prevented from 
leaving. 

It is unfortunate that the Chinese Communists have seen fit to 
make a public announcement containing charges which are without 
foundation. This cannot conceal the fact that U.S. citizens continue 


1 Supra . 
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to be held in prison by the Communists in violation of their public 
announcement of September 10. It is to be hoped that these U.S. 
citizens will be permitted promptly to leave Communist prisons and 
return to their homes. 


Ship and Plane Incidents in the China Area 


96. COMMUNIST CHINESE ATTACKS ON FOREIGN SHIPS 
AND PLANES IN THE CHINA AREA: List (July 1950- June 
1954) Released by the United States Mission at the United Nations, 
September 19, 1954 1 


1950 

July 20, 1950: British S.S. Talc Siting was fired on by Chinese Communist shore 
batteries in the vicinity of Lafsami, the ship’s location possibly within 2 miles of 
Uafsami. 

July 24, 1950: The Panamanian ship S.S. Flying Dragon was fired on by Chinese 
Communist shore batteries on Lafsami. The ship was hit. 

August 2, 1950: An Air Prance plane was fired on by Chinese Communist A/A 
guns, Ladrone Island. 

August 3, 1950: The 300-ton British freighter Nambee was fired on by Chinese 
Communist shore batteries on the Nam Shan Islands. There were no hits and 
no casualties. 

August 6 , 1950: The American ship S.S. Steel Rover was fired on by Chinese 
Communist shore batteries in the Lama Island group; the ship was just entering 
Hong Kong. 

August 7 , 1950: The British ship S.S. Hand Sang was fired on by Chinese com- 
munist shore batteries in the Lama Islands; the ship was just outside Hong Kong 
waters; two British officers were slightly wounded. 

August S } 1950: The Norwegian ship S.S. Pleasantville was fired on by Chinese. 
Communist shore batteries in the Lama Islands. The ship was just outside 
Hong Kong. 

August IS, 1950: A Pacific Overseas Airways plane, under U.S. flag, was fired on 
by Chinese Communist machine guns from an island near Macao. 

August 17, 1950: The British destroyer Concord was repeatedly shelled by Chinese 
Communist batteries on the Lama Islands, then by batteries on the Ling Ting 
Islands. One enlisted man was wounded. 

September 16, 1950: The British ship S.S. Sing Hing was fired on by Chinese 
Communist shore batteries from the Lama Island group. 

September 17, 1950: The British ship S.S. Mahadevi was fired on by Chinese 
Communist shore batteries in the Lama Island group. 


1 Department of State Bulletin, Oct. 4, 1954, pp. 505-507. The list was 
released to the press by the U.S. representative to the United Nations on Sept. 
19, 1954. 
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October 7 , 1950: The Danish S.S. Emilie Maersk was fired on by Chinese Com- 
munist shore batteries on the Lama Island group. 

November 7, 1950: Portuguese sloop Goncalo Velho was fired on by Chinese Com- 
munist shore batteries on the Lafsami Islands. The ship was just outside Hong 
Kong waters on the regular Hong Kong-Macao route. 

December 8, 1950: A Panamanian flagship was shelled by Chinese Communist 
shore batteries off Wu Yu Island, near Amoy. No damage, no casualties. 

December 9 , 1950 : The British tug Allegiance was fired on by shore batteries at 
Putao (Pak Leak) Island, in the Wan Shan Island group. The tug was returning 
from the rescue of the Philippine S.S. Joseph S . The master and two crew 
members were slightly injured. 

1951 

February 18 , 1951: The British-registered Caltez II, a motor vessel, was shelled 
by Chinese Communist shore batteries on Ling Ting Island. The ship was 
outside Hong Kong waters. The British master and British chief officer were 
injured. 

April 10, 1951: The British ship Jade Leaf on its way from Hong Kong to Chuen 
Chow was forced by w r eather conditions to anchor near Namao Island, off Swatow. 
The master did not know that the area was prohibited. The ship was fired on 
by Chinese Communist shore-battery machineguns. The ship was hit once 
and there were no casualties. Later, while entering Swatow, the ship was buzzed 
by unidentified planes. 

April 16, 1951: Chinese Communist shore batteries on outer Ling Ting Islands 
fired on the British S. S. Victoria Peak causing some of the cargo to ignite. 

May 8, 1951: The British tug, Caroline Moller , while towing barge, was fired on 
by Chinese Communist shore batteries on the Ling Ting islands. 

June 8, 1951: The British’ S.S. Edith Moller was shelled by Chinese Communist 
armed junk and shore batteries near Hong Kong. 

June 8 , 1951: The Danish ship Marieskou , while going up the Pearl River estuary, 
was shelled by Chinese Communist island batteries. 

August 18, 1951: Enroute Hong Kong to Chuanchow, the British S.S. Jade Lea} 
took shelter in Tang Sang harbor. The ship, being mistaken for Nationalist, was 
attacked by the Chinese Communists. The attack resulted in the killing of the 
boatswain. 

September 8, 1951: Between Hong Kong and Macao, the British flag Yu Men , 
on the regular Hong Kong-Macao run, was fired on by a Chinese small craft. 

November 86, 1951: A vessel off Swatow fired on a U.S. Navy plane. 

1952 

January 1952: The Asiatic Petroleum Company’s oil lighter BPM 88, sailing 
under British flag, was intercepted and detained by the Chinese Communists, on 
the fringe of Hong Kong territorial waters. 

September 85, 1952: On the regular Hong Kong-Macao route the British flag 
S.S. Tak Shing was fired on and detained by an armed Chinese Communist naval 
vessel. The Tak Shing was taken to Lafsami Island where two passengers were 
removed. 
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September 25, 1952 : In answer to the distress call, the H.M.S. Mounts Bay and 
consort arrived to give escort to the Tak Shing to Hong Kong. While still in 
British territorial waters, 4 miles from Lafsami, Chinese Communist shore bat- 
teries fired on the Mounts Bay. The Mounts Bay returned fire and silenced the 
batteries. 

October 12, 1952: While pursuing a suspected smuggling junk, a Hong Kong 
revenue launch in the vicinity of Ling Ting Island was fired on by a Chinese 
Communist shore battery. 

November 2, 1952: A Chinese Communist armed junk took into custody two 
British seamen in a whale boat sailing around Hong Kong Island — about half 
way between Lama Island and the Ling Ting Islands. The men were taken to 
Canton, questioned intensively, and were returned to Hong Kong on March 19, 
1953, having been detained for more than 4 months. 

1953 

January 18 , 1953: Chinese Communist A/A fire off Swatow shot down U.S.N. 
Neptune plane. tl.S.C.G. Mariner crashed taking off after rescue. U.S. destroyer 
fired on by shore batteries, later chased by hostile craft. Total casualties were 
eleven missing. 

March 21, 1953: Chinese Communist gunboat seized U.S. yacht Kert about 5 miles 
west of Lantau Island, 6-7 miles north of Lafsami. The following Americans were 
taken into custody and not released until September 1954: Richard Applegate, 
Benjamin Krasner, and Donald Dixon. Three Chinese, who were with the 
Americans, have not been released. 

April SO, 195S: A Chinese Communist gunboat attacked a British-registered 
motor junk in international waters near Solco Island and Sang Lau Point off the 
southwest tip of Lantau Island. After taking refuge in British waters, a Chinese 
Communist gunboat and four Communists in naval uniform pursued the junk 
and after some shooting took it. The Hong Kong Marine Department later 
rescued the crew. 

May 25, 1953: As it was leaving Amoy, the British S.S. Nigelock received small 
arms fire from Communist-held Hu Hsu Island. 

June SO, 1953: At Scrag Point Chinese Communist shore batteries fired on the 
S.S. Hydralock of British registry. 

September 9, 1953: A Chinese Communist gunboat fired on Hong Kong ML 1323 
in disputed waters in the Pearl River estuary. Resulting casualties: 6 British 
navy crew members and one captain of the Royal Hong Kong defense force killed. 

November 11, 1953: Chinese Communist shore batteries fired on S.S. Inchulva, 
under British flag, while entering Wenchow. 

November 12, 1953: The S.S. Inchulva again attempted to enter Wenchow. It was 
again shelled with no damage. 

1954 

Tune 4 j 1954: Chinese Communists took British forces yacht Elinor which, while 
on a pleasure cruise, entered Chinese Communist waters through navigational 
error. Two officers and 7 men aboard were detained till July 10. 
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97. PROTEST AGAINST ATTACK ON BRITISH CATHAY 
PACIFIC AIRLINER: Note From the United States Government 
to the Chinese Communist Authorities at Peiping, Transmitted 
by the British Charge d’Affaires, 1 July 27, 1954 2 

[First Note] 

The Government of the United States protests vigorously against 
the barbarous and lawless attack on July 23, 1954 at approximately 
8:45 a.m. local time, against a British Cathay Pacific unarmed and 
defenceless commercial airliner and its passengers. This unwarranted 
unprovoked attack occurred over international waters about 30 miles 
south of Hainan Island. It resulted in the killing of three United 
States citizens, including two children of tender age, two and four 
years, and the wounding of three other United States citizens, includ- 
ing a child aged six. The Government of the United States demands 
appropriate punishment of all the persons having responsibility for 
this criminal attack as well as compensation for the victims and 
families of the deceased. The Government of the United States 
demands that measures be taken to guard against a repetition of such 
action and the British Government be informed of the nature of such 
measures. 


98. PROTEST AGAINST ATTACK ON UNITED STATES AIR- 
CRAFT IN RESCUE WORK ON THE BRITISH CATHAY 
PACIFIC AIRLINER: Note From the United States Government 
to the Chinese Communist Authorities at Peiping, Transmitted by 
the British Charge d’ Affaires, July 27, 1954 8 

[Second Note] 

The United States Defence authorities have received an official 
report from the United States Naval authorities in the Pacific that 
on July 26 at approximately 10:05 a.m. local time two United States 
carrier-based aircraft while searching the area of attack on the Cathay 
Pacific Aircraft were attacked and fired on by two Chinese LA-9 air- 
craft. This incident occurred well over the international waters 
approximately 13 miles from Hainan. The United States pilots in- 
volved report that during this wanton and unprovoked attack a 
Chinese gunboat also opened fire on the United States aircraft which, 
as stated above, were engaged on a mission of mercy search in the 
vicinity for possible survivors of the incident of July 23. The Govern- 
ment of the United States protests most strongly against these attacks 
and demands that those responsible be adequately punished, that 

1 Humphrey Trevelyan. 

2 Department of State Bulletin , Aug. 9, 1954, pp. 196-197. Mr. Trevelyan had 
previously made an oral protest. The Communist authorities later returned the 
note to the British Embassy. 

3 Ibid., p. 197. The Communist authorities later returned the note to the 
British Embassy. 
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immediate effective steps be taken to ensure that there be no repetition 
of this deplorable attack and that the British Government be informed 
as to the nature of such measures. The Government of the United 
States reserves its right to present a claim for possible damage and 
injury after thorough investigation has been completed. 


99. REJECTION OF SOVIET CHARGES OF UNITED STATES 
INTERFERENCE WITH THE SOVIET TANKER TUAPSE: 
Note From the American Embassy at Moscow to the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry, June 26, 1954 1 

The United States Government refers to the Soviet Government’s 
note of June 24 regarding interception of the Soviet tanker Tuapse 
by a war vessel of the destroyer type in Far Eastern waters. 2 

The United States Government rejects as completely without foun- 
dation the allegations made by the Soviet Government that Naval 
Forces of the United States have seized or otherwise interfered with 
the movement of the Soviet tanker in question. 


100. RENEWED REJECTION OF SOVIET CHARGES: Note From 
the American Embassy at Moscow to the Soviet Foreign Ministry, 
July 4, 1954 3 

The United States Government refers to the Soviet Government’s 
note of July 2 4 * with further reference to the Soviet tanker Tuapse. 

The Soviet Government is well aware that the vessel in question 
was not seized by the naval forces of the United States and that it 
has not been detained by United States authorities. The United 
States Government therefore has nothing further to add to its note 
of June 26 6 rejecting the unfounded charges of the Soviet Govern- 
ment in this matter. 


101. DENIAL OF ANY RESPONSIBILITY IN THE CASE OF THE 
TUAPSE AND ITS CREW: Statement by the Department of 
State, August 8, 1955 6 

The Soviet Charg6 d’Affaires presented an aide memoire 7 to the 
Under Secretary this afternoon concerning the case of the Soviet 
tanker Tuapse. The aide memoire expressed the satisfaction of the 


1 Department of State Bulletin. July 12. 1954, p. 51. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid., July 26, 1954, p. 181. 

4 Ibid. 

s Supra. 

6 Department of State Bulletin. Aug. 22/1955, p. r 302. 

^ Not printed. 
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Soviet Union that 29 members of the Tuapse crew have returned to 
the Soviet Union but stated that the Soviet Government was disturbed 
by the fact that 20 members of the crew were still being held and that 
the tanker itself had not been returned. The aide memoire said that 
the Soviet Government expects the United States Government to take 
the necessary measures for the return of the remaining members of 
the crew of the Tuapse. The aide memoire concluded by saying that 
the Soviet Government expects the Government of the United States 
of America will take appropriate steps toward the return to the Soviet 
Union of the tanker. 

In commenting on the contents of the Soviet aide memoire, the 
Under Secretary stated to the Soviet Chargd that he wished to make 
very clear that the case of the Tuapse and its crew was one entirely 
within the jurisdiction of the Government of the Republic of China 
and that the United States Government had nothing whatever to do 
with it. So far as the cases of the men who have chosen not to return 
to the Soviet Union are concerned, the Under Secretary said he was 
not personally acquainted with the details in this regard. However, 
he noted to the Soviet Charge that if the United States Government 
had any control over the matter, which it did not, the attitude of the 
United States Government would be that the men were perfectly free 
to make up their own mind as to where they wished to reside. 


102. DENIAL OF POLISH CHARGES OF UNITED STATES 
INTERFERENCE WITH THE POLISH TANKER PRACA: 
Note From the American Embassy at Warsaw to the Polish Foreign 
Ministry, October 20, 1953 1 

The Embassy of the United States of America presents its compli- 
ments to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and on instructions of the 
United States Government has the honor to reply to the Ministry's 
note of October 12 2 with respect to the interception of the Polish 
flag tanker Praca by naval forces of the Chinese Government. The 
United States Government rejects categorically the false charges 
contained in the Ministry's note and wishes to make clear to the 
Polish Government that the United States Government had no connec- 
tion with the detention of the Praca . 


1 Department of State Bulletin, Nov. 9, 1953, p. 640. 

3 Ibid. 



103. DENIAL OF POLISH CHARGES OF UNITED STATES 
INTERFERENCE WITH THE POLISH FREIGHTER GOTT- 
WALD : Statement by the Department of State, May 21, 1954 1 

In a note of May 15 2 delivered to the American Embassy in Warsaw 
the Polish Government referred to a report that the Polish merchant 
ship Gottwald had been intercepted by naval forces of the Government 
of the Republic of China. As in the case of the Polish tanker Praca 3 
which was similarly intercepted in October 1953, the Polish Govern- 
ment sought to impose upon the U.S. Government responsibility for 
the action against the Gottwald. On May 20 this Government replied 
to the Polish note through our Embassy in Warsaw. The substantive 
portion of our note is as follows: 

“The U.S. Government rejects as completely without foundation 
the allegations made by the Polish Government. The United States 
Government has had no connection whatever with this incident. 

“Furthermore, as has been clearly stated before, and as the Polish 
Government must be well aware, propaganda charges involving the 
United States Government in the Praca case are also completely false.” 


104. DENIAL OF ANY RESPONSIBILITY IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE PRACA AND THE GOTTWALD AND THEIR 
CREWS: Note From the American Embassy at Warsaw to the 
Polish Foreign Ministry, December 8, 1954 4 * 

The Embassy of the United States presents [its] compliments to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and refers to its note of November 20, 
1954. 6 The United States Government again rejects as without 
basis in fact the version contained in that note of the interception of 
the Polish-flag* vessels Praca and Gottwald . The United States had 
no connection with this action or with the decision of so man} 7, crew 
members from these ships to seek asylum. 

These vessels were intercepted by the naval forces of the Republic 
of China. If the Polish Government is genuinely interested in pur- 
suing this matter in a practical way rather than in dispatching a series 
of notes purely for propaganda purposes, it could seek a solution of 
this issue with the Government of the Republic of China through 
diplomatic channels. 

The note of the Polish Government refers to the presence in the 
area of the Island of Formosa of aircraft of the United States Navy. 
These United States aircraft operate in conjunction with the Seventh 
Fleet of the United States Navy, which has been ordered by the 


1 Department of State Bulletin , May 31, 1954, pp. 824-825. 

2 Not printed. 

3 See American note of Oct. 20, 1953; supra. 

* Department of State Bulletin , Dec. 27, 1954, pp. 982-983. See also [discus- 

sion of the Polish charges in the United Nations; ibid., pp. 996-1003. 

6 Ibid., pp. 983-984. 
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President of the United States to patrol the waters around Formosa 
in order to prevent an attack on that island. The mission of the 
Seventh Fleet has been and will continue to be to contribute to the 
security of the Far East. The United States reaffirms its intention 
to devote its efforts to the maintenance of peace and stability in that 
area and hopes that other governments will contribute their efforts to 
the same end. 

In discussing the decision of the officers and crew of the two vessels 
to seek asylum in the free world, the Polish Government's note 
reveals its concern that large numbers of Poles have fled from their 
homeland. Many of these people who have escaped from political 
and religious persecution in Poland, or have refused to return there 
have sought asylum in the United States. The United States Gov- 
ernment, true to its traditional policies of granting asylum to those 
suffering from oppression, has welcomed and will continue to welcome 
persons such as the Polish officers and seamen from the Pram and 
Prottwald who sought refuge in this country. 


105. FINAL REJECTION OF POLISH ALLEGATION OF 
RESPONSIBILITY IN THE CASES OF THE PR AC A AND 
THE GOTTWALD: Note From the American Embassy at War- 
saw to the Polish Foreign Ministry, February 21, 1955 1 

The Embassy of the United States of America presents its compli- 
ments to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and in accordance with in- 
structions received from the United States Government has the honor 
to reply to the Ministry's note of February 12, 1955, 2 concerning the 
detention of two merchant vessels, the Praca and the Gottwald , by 
the navy of the Government of the Republic of China. 

The United States Government has repeatedly and categorically 
rejected the Polish Government's false charges alleging United States 
responsibility in this matter The United States Government once 
again rejects these charges and wishes it clearly understood that the 
United States considers inadmissible the Polish Government's attempt 
to determine the applicability of United States legislation to alleged 
United States conduct. 

On December 17, 1954, by a vote of 44 to 5, the General Assembly 
of the United Nations rejected similar charges made against the 
United States by the Soviet Union. 3 The United States Govern- 
ment is confident that that decision was an accurate reflection of 
world opinion in recognizing the true nature and purposes of such 
accusations as are contained in the present note of the Polish 
Government. 


1 Department of State Bulletin , Mar. 14, 1055. p. 430. 

2 Ibid., pp. 430-432. 

3 Res. 821 (IX); General Assembly, Official Records, Ninth Session, Supple- 
ment No. 21 (A/2890), pp. 9-10. See also Annual Report of the Secretary-Oeneral 
on the Work of the Organization , 1 July 1954—15 June 1955 (A/2911), pp. 15-16. 



Part XV 


KOREA 


A. UNITED STATES MILITARY AND ECONOMIC 
ASSISTANCE PRIOR TO THE OUTBREAK OF THE 
KOREAN CONFLICT 


1. REJECTION OF THE KOREAN AID BILL BY THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES: Statement by the President, January 21, 
1950 1 

I am releasing herewith a letter which I have received from the 
Secretary of State about the action of the House of Representatives 
in rejecting the Korean Aid Bill on Thursday 2 by a vote of 193-191. 
I entirely concur in the Secretary’s views as to the seriousness of this 
action and the necessity for its speedy rectification. I shall take up 
this matter with Congressional leaders and urge upon them the need 
for immediate action, in order that important foreign-policy interests 
of this country may be properly safeguarded. 

LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE [January 20, 1950] 

Dear Mr. President: The Department of State received with 
concern and dismay the report that the House of Representatives had 
rejected the Korea Aid Bill of 1949 by a vote of 193 to 191. This 
action, if not quickly repaired, will have the most far-reaching adverse 
effects upon our foreign policy, not only in Korea but in many other 
areas of the world. It lias been fundamental to our policy that in 
tnose areas where a reasonable amount of American aid can make the 
difference between the maintenance of national independence and its 
collapse under totalitarian pressure, we should extend such aid within 


1 Department of State Bulletin , Feb. 6, 1950, p. 212. For the texts of docu- 
ments dealing with Korea from 1945 to 1950, see A Decade of American Foreign 
Policy , pp. 669-684; Korea’s Independence (Department of State publication 
2933; 1947); and Korea 1945-1948 (Department of State publication 3305; 1948). 
For a collection of documents covering the period 1943-1953, see The United 
States and the Korean Problem (S. Doc. No. 74, 83d Cong., 1st boss.). 

2 Jan. 19, 1950. 
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a prudent assessment of our capabilities. Tlie American people 
understand this policy and have supported our extending aid in such 
circumstances; the success of such aid is a matter of public record, 

The Republic of Korea owes its existence in large measure to the 
United States, which freed the country from Japanese control. The 
peoples of the Republic of Korea, the other peoples of Asia, and the 
members of the United Nations under whose observation a govern- 
ment of the Republic was freely elected, alike look to our conduct in 
Korea as a measure of the seriousness of our concern with the freedom 
and welfare of peoples maintaining their independence in the face of 
great obstacles. We have not only given the Republic of Korea 
independence; since then we have provided the economic, military, 
technical, and other assistance necessary to its continued existence. 
Of the current program of economic assistance wo are extending to 
Korea, half was provided by the Congress during the previous session . 1 
The withholding of the remainder would bring our efforts to an end 
in mid-course. It is our considered judgment that if our limited 
assistance is continued the Republic will have a good chance of sur- 
vival as a free nation. Should such further aid be denied, that chance 
may well be lost and all our previous efforts perhaps prove to have 
been vain. 

We are concerned not only about tlie consequences of this abrupt 
about-face in Korea, whose government and people have made 
valiant efforts to win their independence and establish free institutions 
under the most difficult circumstances, but we are also deeply con- 
cerned by the effect which would be created in other parts of the 
world where our encouragement is a major clement in the struggle for 
freedom. 

It is difficult for us to believe that the members of the House of 
Representatives who voted against this measure took sufficiently into 
account the serious implications of this action upon the position of 
the United States in the Far East. These implications were set forth 
in considerable detail in hearings before the committees of Congress 
by the Department of State, Department of Defense, and the 
Economic Cooperation Administration . 2 

In our judgment it would be disastrous for tlie foreign policy of the 
United States for us to consider this action by the House of Representa- 
tives as its last word on the matter. 


1 63 Stat. 404-405, 485, and 739. 

2 Hearings Before the Committee on Foreign Affairs , House of Representatives , 
81st Congress , 1st Session , on H. R. 5880, June 8-23, 1949. Hearings before the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations on Korean aid (S. 2319) were conducted 
in executive} ession, June 28-July 12, 1949. See S. Kept. No. 748, 81st Cong,, 
1st sess. 
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2. MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
• THE UNITED STATES AND THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA, 
JANUARY 26, 1950 1 


Preamble 

The Governments of the United States and of the Republic of 
Korea: 

Desiring to foster international peace and security, within the 
framework of the Charter of the United Nations, through measures 
which will further the ability of nations dedicated to the purposes 
and principles of the Charter to develop effective measures for self- 
defense in support of those purposes and principles; and without 
prejudice to continuefd] exertion of maximum efforts to obtain 
agreements to provide the United Nations with armed forces as 
provided by its Charter, and to obtain agreement among member 
nations upon universal regulation and reduction of armaments under 
adequate and dependable guarantee against violation; 

Recognizing that measures to eliminate insecurity caused by fear 
of aggression will enhance the progress of economic development; 

Considering that, in furtherance of these principles, the Govern- 
ment of the United States has enacted the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act of 1949 2 providing for the furnishing of military assistance by 
the United States of America to the Republic of Korea; and 

Desiring to set forth the understandings which govern the furnish- 
ing of assistance by the Government of the United States under the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, and the receipt of such 
assistance by the Republic of Korea; 

Have agreed as follows: 

ARTICLE i 

1. Each Government, consistently with the principle that economic 
recovery is essential to international peace and security and must 
be given clear priority, will make or continue to make available to 
the other, and to other Governments, such equipment, materials, 
services, or other military assistance as the Government furnishing 
such assistance may authorize and in accordance with such terms and 
conditions as it may agree. The furnishing of any such assistance as 
may be authorized by either party hereto shall be consistent with 
the Charter of the United Nations. Such assistance as may be made 
available by the United States of America pursuant to this Agreement 
will be furnished under the provisions, ami subject to all of the terms, 
conditions and termination provisions, of the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Act of 1949, and such other applicable United States laws 
as may hereafter come into effect. The two Governments will, from 
time to time, negotiate detailed arrangements necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this paragraph. 


1 TIAS 2019; 1 UST 137. 

2 Act of Oct. 6, 1949; A Decade of American Foreign Policy , pp. 1356-1364. 

415900 — 57 — vol. 2 56 
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2. The Government of the Republic of Korea undertakes to make 
effective use of assistance received pursuant to paragraph 1 of this 
Article for the purposes for which such assistance was furnished, and 
that Government will not, without the prior consent of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, devote assistance so furnished to purposes 
other than those for which it was furnished. 

3. The Government of the Republic of Korea undertakes not to 
transfer to any person not an officer or agent of such Government, 
or to any other nation, title to or possession of any equipment, ma- 
terials, or services, pursuant to paragraph 1, without the prior con- 
sent of the Government of the United States. 

ARTICLE II 

In the event that Article VIII of the Economic Cooperation Agree- 
ment between the Government of the Republic of Korea and the 
Government of the United States, signed on December 10, 1948. 1 at 
Seoul, Korea, shall cease to be in force prior to the termination of 
this Agreement, the Government of the Republic of Korea will, for so 
long as this Agreement remains in force, facilitate the production and 
transfer to the Government of the United States, for such period of 
time, in such quantities and upon such terms and conditions as may 
be agreed upon, of raw and semi-processed materials required by the 
United States of America as a result of deficiencies or potential 
deficiencies in its own resources, and which may be available in Korea. 
Arrangements for such transfers shall give due regard to reasonable 
requirements for domestic use and commercial export of Korea. 

ARTICLE III 

1. Each Government will take appropriate measures consistent 
with security to keep the public informed of operations under this 
Agreement. 

2. Each Government will take such security measures as may be 
agreed between the two Governments in order to prevent the dis- 
closure or compromise of classified military articles, services or in- 
formation furnished by the other Government pursuant to this 
Agreement. 

ARTICLE IV 

The two Governments will, upon request of either of them, negotiate 
appropriate arrangements between them respecting responsibility for 
patent or similar claims based on the use of devices, processes, tech- 
nological information or other forms of property protected by law in 
connection with equipment, materials or services furnished pursuant 
to this Agreement. In such negotiations, consideration shall be given 
to including an undertaking whereby each Government will assume 
the responsibility for all such claims of its nationals and such claims 
arising in its jurisdiction of nationals of any country not a party to this 
Agreement. 

1 TIAS 1908; 62 Stat., pt. 3, p. 3780. ' *■ 
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ARTICLE Y 

The Government of the Republic of Korea will, except as otherwise 
agreed to, grant duty-free treatment and exemption from internal 
taxation upon importation or exportation of products, property, 
materials or equipment imported into its territory in connection with 
this Agreement. 

ARTICLE VI 

1. The two Governments will, upon the request of either of them, 
consult regarding any matter relating to the application of this 
Agreement or to operations or arrangements carried out pursuant to 
this Agreement. 

2. The Government of the Republic of Korea will accord, to duly 
authorized United States representatives, facilities freely and fully to 
observe the utilization of assistance furnished pursuant to this 
Agreement. 

ARTICLE VII 

The two Governments recognize then mutual interest, consistent 
with mutual security and recovery objectives, in effective controls 
over the export of war-potential materials, equipment, and, in so far 
as practicable, technical data; and the two Governments will consult 
with a view to taking measures for the accomplishment of these ends. 

ARTICLE VIII 

1. This Agreement shall enter into force upon signature and will 
continue in force until three months after the receipt by either party 
of written notice of the intention of the other party to terminate it. 
This Agreement shall be submitted to the Korean National Assembly 
for ratification. 

2. This Agreement shall be registered with the Secretary General 
of the United Nations in compliance with the provisions of Article 102 
of the Charter of the United Nations. 

Done in duplicate, in the English and Korean languages, at Seoul, 
Korea, on this 26th day of January 1950. The English and Korean 
texts shall have equal force, but in case of divergence, the English 
text shall prevail. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the respective representatives, duly 
authorized for the purpose, have signed the present Agreement. 
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3. ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE TO THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA: 
The Far Eastern Economic Assistance Act of 1950, February 14, 
1950 1 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, , That this Act be cited as the 
"Far Eastern Economic Assistance Act of 1950”. 

Sec. 2. To enable the President until June 30, 1950, to obligate 
funds heretofore appropriated for assistance in certain areas of 
China, section 12 of Public Law 47, Eighty-first Congress, 2 is amended 
by strildng out "February 15, 1950” and inserting in lieu thereof 
"June 30, 1950”. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Administrator for Economic Cooperation is hereby 
authorized to furnish assistance to the Republic of Korea in conformity 
with — 

(1) the provisions of the Economic Cooperation Act' of 1948, as 
amended, 3 wherever such provisions are applicable and not incon- 
sistent with the intent and purposes of this section 3; and 

(2) the agreement on aid between the United States of America 
and the Republic of Korea signed December 10, 1948, 4 or any 
supplementary or succeeding agreement which shall not substantially 
alter the basic obligations of either party. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, the Admin- 
istrator shall immediately terminate aid under this section in the 
event of the formation in the Republic of Korea of a coalition govern- 
ment which includes one or more members of the Communist Party 
or of the party now in control of the government of northern Korea, 

(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, the Admin- 
istrator is authorized to make available to the Republic of Korea 
merchant vessels of tonnage not in excess of two thousand five hundred 
gross tons each, in a number not to exceed ten at any one time, with 
a stipulation that such vessels shall be operated only in east Asian 
waters and must be returned forthwith upon domand of the Admin- 
istrator and in any event not later than June 30, 1951. Any agency 
of the United States Government owning or operating any such vessel 
is authorized to make such vessel available to the Administrator for 
the purposes of this section upon his application, notwithstanding 
the provisions of any other law and without reimbursement by the 
Administrator, and title to any such vessel so supplied shall remain 
in the United States Government. 

(d) In order to carry out the provisions of this section 3, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to the President, in addition to 


1 PL 447, 81st Cong,, 2d sess. (64 Stat. 5-6: Department of State Bulletin, Mar, 
13, 1950, p. 405). 

2 A Decade of American Foreign Policy , pp. 1322-1327. 

3 Ibid., pp. 1299-1321. For other amendments prior to Feb. 14, 1950, see 62 
and 63 Stat., passim. 

4 TIAS 1908; 62 Stat., pt. 3, p. 3780. 
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ims already appropriated, not to exceed $60,000,000 for the fiscal 
Bar ending June 30, 1950. 

(e) Notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, until such 
me as an appropriation shall be made pursuant to subsection (d) 

: this section, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation is authorized 
id directed to make advances not to exceed in the aggregate 
10,000,000 to carry out the provisions of this section, in such manner, 
:• such times, and in such amounts as the Administrator shall request, 
id no interest shall be charged on advances made by the Treasury 

> the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for this purpose. The 
econstruction Finance Corporation shall be repaid without interest 
r advances made by it hereunder, from funds made available for 
le purposes of this section 3. 

Sec. 4. The authorization for appropriations in this Act is limited 

> the period ending June 30, 1950, in order that any subsequent 
itkorizations may be separately passed on, and is not to be construed 
* an express or implied commitment to provide further authorizations 
’ appropriations. 


EXTENSION OF THE ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 
FOR THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA: Statement by the Secretary 
of State, March 7, 1950 1 

I appreciate the invitation to appear before your Committee with 
[r. Hoffman to explain to you briefly why I feel the continuation 
: the Korean economic recovery program for a second year is of 
ial importance to the success of American foreign policy. I shall 
deed be brief because I know that, although I myself was not 
resent, this matter was fully discussed with you by Mr. Webb and 
[r. Hoffman 2 only a few months ago. In addition, I have referred 
i the importance of our Korean program in discussions we have 
id during the present session. 

I believe the main questions we have to consider are: (1) the 
aportance of the proposed continuation of the economic recovery 
:ogram to the success of our over-all policy toward Korea and (2) 
te part which our Korean policy plays in United States policy for 
le Far East. 

First as to Korea: You will recall that the United States has 
iken tire leadership among the nations to attain the realization of 
it fundamental declaration made at Cairo in 1943 with the United 
ingdom and China (and later joined by the U. S. S. R.) “that in 


1 Made before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee; Department of State 

ullclin , Mar. 20, 1950, pp. 454-455. „ . . _ , , 

2 The Under Secretary of State, James C. Webb, and the Administrator or the 
3 onomic Cooperation Administration, Paul G. Hoffman, testified in executive 
ssion before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations on June 28, 1949; 
. Kept. No. 748, 81st Cong., 1st sess., p. 1. 
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due course Korea should become free and independent.” 1 When our 
own efforts to persuade the U. S. S. R. to join in holding* free elections 
to establish a united country were unsuccessful, we referred the 
matter to the United Nations. 2 The General Assembly has used and 
is using its best efforts to bring about the accomplishment of this 
end, desired by all the Korean people. 3 The success of its efforts 
has, thus far, been limited to assisting in the establishment of a free 
government, the Republic of Korea, in what was formerly the area 
of United States occupation. 4 * 

Upon the establishment of the Republic, the United States under- 
took to assist it to survive and develop as a democratic, representative 
government. To do this, the United States is providing tlic Republic 
with political support. Through our information and educational 
programs, we are seeking to help the Republic develop a sound edu- 
cational system founded on principles of representative democracy. 
At the request of the Republic, we are maintaining there a Military 
Advisory Group to assist in training Korean security forces and to 
insure the efficient employment of United States military assistance 
by those forces. Supplementing the prior transfer of military equip- 
ment under the Surplus Property Act, 6 the Congress has authorized 
under the Mutual Defense Assistance Act the extension of military 
aid to Korea. 6 And the Congress has recently authorized the Economic 
Cooperation Administration to undertake a program intended to 
bring the economy of the Republic as nearly as possible to a self- 
supporting basis. In doing so the Congress authorized the expend- 
iture in the fiscal year 1950 of the total sum of 120 million dollars. 7 

By means of these and related measures, the United States hopes 
to achieve the objective of strengthening the Republic of Korea to 
the point where it can (1) successfully withstand the threat of expand- 
ing Communist influence and control arising out of the existence in 
north Korea of an aggressive Soviet-dominated Communist regime 
and (2) serve as a nucleus for the eventual peaceful unification of the 
entire country on a democratic basis. 

The testimony presented to your Committee by Mr. Hoffman, Mr. 
Webb, and other witnesses at the time of hearings on the bill authoriz- 
ing the program for fiscal year 1950 indicated very plainly that the 


1 Declaration of Dec. 1, 1943; A Decade of American Foreign Policy , p. 22. The 
Soviet Union adhered to the Cairo Declaration by adhering to the Potsdam 
Declaration of July 26, 1945, in its declaration of war against Japan, Aug. 8, 1945; 
see Documents on American Foreign Relations , 1946-1946 (Princeton, 1948), 
pp. 848-849. 

2 See Korea’s Independence (Department of State publication 2933; 1947). 

8 See General Assembly Resolutions 112 (II) of Nov. 14, 1947 (A Decade of 
American Foreign Policy , pp. 677-678); 195 (III) of Dec. 12, 1948 (IT. N. General 
Assembly, Official Records , Third Session, Part I, Resolutions (A/810), pp. 25-27); 
and 293 (IV) of Oct. 21, 1949 {A Decade of American Foreign Policy , pp. 682-684). 

4 The independence of the Republic of Korea was provided for, in part, in 
General Assembly Res. 112 (II) of Nov. 14, 1947 (A Decade of American Foreign 
Policy , pp. 677-678) and was proclaimed, Aug. 15, 1948. 

e Act of Oct. 3, 1944; 58 Stat. 765. 

6 Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, Oct. 6, 1949, and Second Supple- 
mentary Appropriation Act, 1950; 63 Stat. 716, 975. 

7 Third Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1949, Oct. 10, 1949; 03 Stat. 739. 
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authority requested was to carry out the first year of a planned 3-year 
program intended to help Korea make substantial progress toward a 
self-supporting economy. The program for which authority is now 
requested for fiscal year 1951 is the second year of this 3-year program. 
Since Mr. Hoffman will go into the economics of the program with you, 
I will not attempt to do so beyond saying that the Department of 
State has participated in the preparation of the program which he 
will outline and supports it fully. 

Second, as to the place of this proposal in our over-all Far Eastern 
policy, I have said that the United States is taking the leadership 
among the nations in helping the people of Korea attain the goal of a 
united independent nation, free from foreign domination. As a 
result of this initiative, the United States today is looked to not only 
by the people of Korea but by the peoples of the Far East and, in fact, 
by the people of democratic nations everywhere as the leader in the 
struggle for the survival of a Korean Republic, both for itself and as a 
possible nucleus for the eventual peaceful unification of that country. 

Broadly speaking, the United States foreign policy in the Far 
East is directed toward encouraging and assisting the efforts of the 
peoples of that area to improve their welfare and security, to stabilize 
and develop their economies, to strengthen free institutions, and to 
advance the cause of self-government free from outside domination. 
Korea is one place in which the United States can continue to take 
well-defined positive steps to help a free democratic country to survive 
in the face of efforts of communism to engulf it. Hundreds of millions 
of people of Southern and Southeastern Asia and the islands of the 
Pacific are now in a period where they must choose between the roads 
toward democracy or totalitarianism. As the President said in his 
message to the Congress on Korean aid in June of last year: 

Korea lias become a testing ground in which the validity and practical value 
of the ideals and principles of democracy which the Republic is putting into 
practice are being matched against the practices of communism which have been 
imposed upon the people of north Korea. The survival and progress of the 
Republic toward a self-supporting, stable economy will have an immense and 
far-reaching influence on the people of Asia. Such progress by the young Republic 
will encourage the people of southern and southeastern Asia and the islands of 
the Pacific to resist and reject the Communist propaganda with which they are 
besieged. Moreover, the Korean Republic, by demonstrating the success and 
tenacity of democracy in resisting communism, will stand as a beacon to the 
people of northern Asia in resisting the control of the Communist forces which 
have overrun them. 1 

Tho people of Asia, as well as tlxe people of Korea, have been able 
to see the way in which economic assistance from the United States 
has contributed already to the ability of the Korean people to move 
toward economic independence. The Economic Assistance Program 
has increased agricultural production and the well-being of the large 
farming population of Korea. It has given food to the families of 
the industrial workers and, by increasing production, has brought 
about mounting employment. It has made possible a small surplus 
for export as a source of foreign exchange with which necessities may 


1 Message of June 7, 1949; H. Doc. No. 212, 81st Cong., 1st sess. 
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be imported. This progress, together with the rehabilitation of 
factories, mines, and fishing facilities important to the Korean 
economy, has helped to give them faith in their form of government, 
strength to resist the constant pressures of communism, and con- 
fidence in their future. 

There is one further and fundamental question which must be 
considered: That is the probability of ultimate success of the effort of 
the Korean Republic to survive. In recent debates, a number of 
Members of the Congress have indicated their feeling that the possi- 
bility of failure makes them doubt the wisdom of the United States 
giving a helping hand in this effort. It is my belief that American 
policy should be based on determination to succeed rather than on 
fear of the possibility of failure. Despite the problems with which 
the Republic of Korea is beset, both internally and externally, and 
despite its necessarily limited experience in self-government and 
paucity of technical and administrative know-how, conditions of 
stability and public order have continued to improve and the threat 
of Communist overthrow appears at least temporarily to have been 
contained. 

There is good reason to hope from progress made thus far that with 
our assistance, the Republic of Korea can survive and thrive. This 
cannot, of course, be guaranteed. However, it continues to be true 
that without our assistance there can be no such hope. 


B. INITIAL PHASE OF THE KOREAN CONFLICT, 
JUNE OCTOBER 1950 


5. ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE NORTH KOREAN ATTACK: 

Telegram From the American Ambassador at Seoul 1 to the 

Se cretary of State, June 25, 1950 2 

According to Korean Army reports which are partly confirmed by 
Korean Military Advisory Group field adviser reports, North Korean 
forces invaded Republic of Korea territory at several points this 
morning. Action was initiated about 4 a.m. Ongjin was blasted 
by North Korean artillery fire. About 6 a.m. North Korean infantry 
commenced crossing the [38th] parallel in the Ongjin area, Kaesong 
area, and Chunchon area, and an amphibious landing was reportedly 
made south of Kangnung on the east coast. Kaesong was reportedly 


1 John J. Muccio. 

2 United States Policy in the Korean Crisis (Department of State publication 
3922; 1950), p. 11. The telegram was received in the Department of State on 
June 24, marking the difference between Korean and Washington time. 

On May 2, 1951, the United Nations Command released two captured docu- 
ments setting forth detailed North Korean preinvasion plans for attack on the 
Republic of Korea; Security Council, Official Records , Supplement for 1 April 
through SO June, 1951 (S/2112), pp. 88-94. 
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captured at 9 a.m., with some ten North Korean tanks participating 
in the operation. North Korean forces, spearheaded by tanks, are 
reportedly closing in on Chunchon. Details of the fighting in the 
Kangnnng area are unclear, although it seems that North Korean 
forces have cut the highway. I am conferring with Korean Military 
Advisory Group advisers and Korean officials this morning concern- 
ing the situation. 

It would appear from the nature of the attack and the manner in 
which it was launched that it constitutes an all-out offensive against 
the Republic of Korea. 


6. REQUEST FOR SECURITY COUNCIL CONSIDERATION OF 
THE NORTH KOREAN AGGRESSION: Letter From the 

Deputy Representative of the United States at the United 

Nations 1 to the U.N. Secretary-General, June 25, 1950 2 

Dear Mr. Secretary-General: I have the honour to transmit 
herewith the text of the message which I read to you on the telephone 
at three o'clock this morning, June 25, 1950. 

Will you be good enough to bring the message to the immediate 
attention of the President of the United Nations Security Council. 

Faithfully yours, 

[Enclosure] 

The American Ambassador to the Republic of Korea 3 has informed 
the . Department of State that North Korean forces invaded the 
territory of the Republic of Korea at several points in the early morn- 
ing hours of June 25 (Korean time). 4 

Pyongyang Radio under the control of the North Korean regime, it 
is reported, has broadcast a declaration of war against the Republic of 
Korea effective 9 p.m. e.d.t. June 24. 

An attack of the forces of the North Korean regime under the cir- 
cumstances referred to above constitutes a breach of the peace and an 
act of aggression. 

Upon the urgent request of my Government, I ask you to call an 
immediate meeting of the Security Council of the United Nations. 


7. CONFIRMATION OF THE NORTH KOREAN AGGRESSION: 
Telegram From the United Nations Commission at Seoul to the 
U.N. Secretary-General, June 25, 1950 6 

Government of Republic of Korea states that about 04:00 hrs. 
25 June attacks were launched in strength by North Korean forces 
all along the 38th parallel. Major points of attack have included 

1 Ernest A. Gross. 

2 United States Policy in the Korean Crisis (Department of State publication 
3922; 1950), pp. 11-12. 

8 John J. Muccio. 

4 See supra. 

6 United States Policy in the Korean Crisis (Department of State publication 
3922; 1950), p. 12. 
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Ongjin Peninsula, Kaesong area and Chunckon and cast coast where 
seaborne landings have been reported north and south of Kdngnung. 
Another seaborne landing reported imminent under air cover in 
Pohang area on southeast coast. The latest attacks have occurred 
along the parallel directly north of Seoul along shortest avenue of 
approach. Pyongyang radio allegation at 13 :35 hrs. of South Korean 
invasion across parallel during night declared entirely false by Presi- 
dent and Foreign Minister in course of conference with Commission 
members and principal secretary. Allegations also stated Peoples 
Army instructed repulse invading forces by decisive counterattack 
and placed responsibility for consequences on South Korea. Briefing 
on situation by President included statement thirty-six tanks and 
armoured cars used in northern attacks at four points. Following 
emergency Cabinet meeting Foreign Minister issuing broadcast to 
people of South Korea encouraging resistance against dastardly 
attack. President expressed complete willingness for Commission 
broadcast urging cease-fire and for communication to United Nations 
to inform of gravity of situation. Although North Korean declara- 
tion of war rumoured at 11:00 hrs. over Pyongyang radio, no confirma- 
tion available from any source. President not treating broadcast as 
official notice. United States Ambassador, appearing before Com- 
mission, stated his expectation Republican Army would give good 
account of itself. 

At 17:15 hrs. four yak-type aircraft strafed civilian and military 
air fields outside Seoul destroying planes, firing gas tanks and attack- 
ing jeeps. Yongdungpo railroad station on outskirts also strafed. 

Commission wishes to draw attention of Secretary-General to 
serious situation developing which is assuming character of full-scale 
war and may endanger the maintenance of international peace and 
security. It suggests that he consider possibility of bringing matter 
to notice of Security Council. Commission will communicate more 
fully considered recommendation later. 


8. CALL FOR NORTH KOREAN WITHDRAWAL: Resolution of 
the United Nations Security Council, June 25, 1950 1 

The Security Council 

Recalling the finding of the General Assembly in its resolution of 21 
October 1949 2 that the Government of the Republic of Korea is a 
lawfully established government having effective control and juris- 
diction over that part of Korea where the United Nations Temporary 
Commission on Korea was able to observe and consult and in which 
the great majority of the people of Korea reside; and that this Govern- 
ment is based on elections which were a valid expression of the free 
will of the electorate of that part of Korea and which were observed 


1 U.N. doc. S/INF/4. Feb. 1, 1951, pp. 5-6. 

2 Res. 293 (IV); A Decade of American Foreign Policy , pp. 682-684. 
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by the Temporary Commission: and that this is the only such govern- 
ment in Korea; 

Mindful of the concern expressed by the General Assembly in its 
resolutions of 12 December 1948 1 and 21 October 1949 of the conse- 
quences which might follow unless Member States refrained from acts 
derogatory to the results sought to be achieved by the United Nations 
in bringing about the complete independence and unity of Korea; 
and the concern expressed that the situation described by the United 
Nations Commission on Korea in its report 2 menaces the safety and 
well being of the Republic of Korea and of the people of Korea and 
might lead to open military conflict there; 

Noting with grave concern the armed attack on the Republic of 
Korea by forces from North Korea, 

Determines that this action constitutes a breach of the peace, 

I. Calls for the immediate cessation of hostilities; and 

Calls upon the authorities in North Korea to withdraw forthwith 
their armed forces to the 38th parallel; 

II. Requests the United Nations Commission on Korea 

(a) .To communicate its fully considered recommendations on the 
situation with the least possible delay. 

(b) To observe the withdrawal of North Korean forces to the 38th 
parallel, and 

(c) To keep the Security Council informed on the execution of this 
resolution; 

III. Calls upon all Members to render every assistance to the United 
Nations in the execution of this resolution and to refrain from giving 
assistance to the North Korean authorities. 


9. INITIAL MEASURES TAKEN BY THE UNITED STATES IN 

THE KOREAN CRISIS: Statement by the President, June 27, 

1950 3 

In Korea, the Government forces, which were armed to prevent 
border raids and to preserve internal security, were attacked by 
invading forces from North Korea. The Security Council of the 
United Nations called upon the invading troops to cease hostilities 
and to withdraw to the 38th Parallel. 4 This they have not done but, 
on the contrary, have pressed the attack. The Security Council 
called upon all members of the United Nations to render every 
assistance to the United Nations in the execution of this resolution. 
In these circumstances, I have ordered United States air and sea 
forces to give the Korean Government troops cover and support. 

1 Res. 195 (III) ; U.N. General Assembly, Official Records , Third Session , Part 7, 
Resolutions (A/8 5.0) , pp. 25-27. 

2 Supra. 

3 Department of State Bulletin, July 3, 1950, p. 5. 

4 Resolution of June 25, 1950; supra. 
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The attack upon Korea makes it plain beyond all doubt that com- 
munism has passed beyond the use of subversion to conquer independ- 
ent nations and will now use armed invasion and war. _ It has defied 
the orders of the Security Council of the United Nations issued to 
preserve international peace and security. In these circumstances, 
the occupation of Formosa by Communist forces would be a direct 
threat to the security of the Pacific area and to United States forces 
performing their lawful and necessary functions in that area. 

Accordingly, I have ordered the Seventh Fleet to prevent any at- 
tack on Formosa. As a corollary of this action, I am calling upon the 
Chinese Government on Formosa to cease all air and sea operations 
against the mainland. The Seventh Fleet will see that this is done. 1 
The determination of the future status of Formosa must await the 
restoration of security in the Pacific, a peace settlement with Japan, 
or consideration by the United Nations. 

I have also directed that United States forces in the Philippines be 
strengthened and that military assistance to the Philippine Govern- 
ment be accelerated. 

I have similarly directed acceleration in the furnishing of military 
assistance to the forces of France and the Associated States in Indo- 
china and the dispatch of a military mission to provide close working 
relations with those forces. 

I know that all members of the United Nations will consider care- 
fully the consequences of this latest aggression in Korea in defiance 
of the Charter of the United Nations. A return to the rule of force 
in international affairs would have far-reaching effects. The United 
States will continue to uphold the rule of law. 

I have instructed Ambassador Austin, as the representative of the 
United States to the Security Council, to report these steps to the 
Council. 


10. CALL FOR UNITED NATIONS ASSISTANCE TO THE RE- 
PUBLIC OF KOREA: Resolution of the United Nations Security 
Council, June 27, 1950 2 

The Security Council 

Having determined that the armed attack upon the Republic of 
Korea by forces from North Korea constitutes a breach of the peace; 
Having called for an immediate cessation of hostilities; and 
Having called upon the authorities of North Korea to withdraw 
forthwith their armed forces to the 38th parallel; and 
Having noted from the report of the United Nations Commission for 
Korea 3 that the authorities in North Korea have neither ceased hos- 
tilities nor withdrawn their armed forces to the 38th parallel, and that 


1 For subsequent modification of this order, see President Eisenhower's message 

to Congress, Feb. 2, 1953; supra, p. 2475. 

3 U.N. doc. S/INF/4, Feb. 1, 1951, p. 6. 

3 Report of June 26, 1950; United States Policy in the Korean Crisis (Department 
of State publication 3922; 1950), p. 21. 
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lrgent military measures are required to restore international peace 
md security; and 

Having noted the appeal from the Republic of Korea to the United 
Nations for immediate and effective steps to secure peace and se- 
curity, 1 

Recommends that the Members of the United Nations furnish such 
Lssistance to the Republic of Korea as may be necessary to repel the 
irmed attack and to restore international peace and security in the area. 


[1. ADDITIONAL UNITED STATES MEASURES IN SUPPORT 

OF THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA: Statement Released by the 

White House, June 30, 1950 2 

At a meeting with Congressional leaders at the White House this 
norning, the President, together with the Secretary of Defense, the 
Secretary of State, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, reviewed the latest 
levelopments of the situation in Korea. 

The Congressional leaders were given a full review of the intensified 
nilitary activities. 

In keeping with the United Nations Security Council's request for 
support to the Republic of Korea 3 in repelling the North Korean in- 
vaders and restoring peace in Korea, the President announced that 
le had authorized the United States Air Force to conduct missions 
>n specific military targets in Northern Korea, wherever militarily 
lecessary, and had ordered a naval blockade of the entire Korean 
ioast. 

General MacArthur has been authorized to use certain supporting 
ground units. 


L2. OFFER OF GROUND FORCES BY THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA 

FOR SERVICE IN KOREA: Note From the Secretary of State to 

the Chinese Ambassador at Washington, 4 July 1, 1950 5 6 

In response to the request contained in the Chinese Embassy's 
Aide-Memoire of June 29, 1950,° the appropriate authorities of the 
government of the United States have given consideration to the 
sxpression of willingness on the part of the Government of the Repub- 
ic of China to furnish ground forces for service in Korea in support 
>f the United Nations. 

The Secretary of State desires to inform His Excellency the Ambas- 
>ador of the Republic of China of the deep appreciation of the United 
States Government for this prompt and substantial demonstration of 

1 Message of June 26, 1950, from, the Korean National Assembly; ibid., p. 17. 

3 Department of State Bulletin , July 10, 1950, p. 46. 

3 Resolution of June 27, 1950; supra. 

* Dr. AVellington Koo. 

6 Department of State Bulletin , July 10, 1950, p. 47. 

6 Ibid. The Chinese aide-memoire of June 30, 1950, offered 33,000 men. 
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support for the United Nations on the part of the Government of 
the Republic of China. In light, however, of the threat of invasion 
of Taiwan by Communist forces from the mainland, a threat repeated 
in the last day or so by spokesmen for the Chinese Communist regime 
in Peiping, it is the view of the Government of the United States of 
America that it would be desirable for representatives of General 
MacArthur's Headquarters to hold discussions with the Chinese mil- 
itary authorities on Taiwan concerning the plans for the defense of 
the island against invasion prior to any final decision on the wisdom 
of reducing the defense forces on Taiwan by transfer of troops to 
Korea. It is understood that General MacArthuris Headquarters 
will be in communication with the appropriate Ghineso military 
authorities on Taiwan with a view to the dispatch from Tokyo of 
representatives of General MacArthuris Headquarters for this purpose. 


13. CONSTITUTIONAL AUTHORITY FOR USE OF UNITED 
STATES FORCES IN KOREA: Memorandum by the Department 
of State, July 3, 1950 (Excerpts) 1 

This memorandum is directed to the authority of the President to 
order the Armed Forces of the United States to repel the aggressive 
attack on the Republic of Korea. 

As explained by Secretary Acheson to the press ou June 28, as 
soon as word of the attack on Korea was received in Washington, it 
was the view of the President and of all his advisers that the first 
responsibility of the Government of the United States was to report 
the attack to the United Nations. 2 3 

Accordingly, in the middle of the night of Saturday, June 24, 1950, 
Ambassador Gross, the United States deputy representative at the 
Security Council of the United Nations, notified Mr. Trygve Lie, the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, that armed forces from 
North itorea had commenced an unprovoked assault against the 
territory of the Republic of Korea. 


The President, as Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces of 
the United States, has full control over tho use thereof. He also has 
authority to conduct the foreign relations of tho United States. 
Since the beginning of United States history, he has, upon numerous 


1 Department of State Bulletin , July 31, 1950, pp. 173-177. Ellipses indicated 
in quotations herein were so indicated in the original memorandum. For fur- 
ther discussion of this subject, see Background Information on the Use of United 
States Armed Forces in Foreign Countries (H. Kept. No. 127, 82d Cong., 1st 
sess.) 

2 See the Department of State Bulletin, July 3, 1950, p. 6. 

3 For the five paragraphs which were omitted at this point in the Department 
of State Bulletin print of the memorandum, and which summarized pertinent 
developments of June 25-28, 1950, see Background Information on Korea (H. Rcpt. 
No. 2495, 81st Cong., 2d sess.), pp. 61-62. 
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occasions, utilized these powers in sending: armed forces abroad. The 
preservation of the United Nations for the maintenance of peace is 
a cardinal interest of the United States. Both traditional inter- 
national law and article 39 of the United Nations Charter 1 and the 
resolution pursuant thereto 2 authorize the United States to repel 
the armed aggression against the Republic of Korea. 

The President's control over the Armed Forces of the United States 
is based on article 2, section 2 of the Constitution which provides that 
he “shall be Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States." 

In United States v. Sweeny , the Supreme Court said that the object 
of this provision was “evidently to vest in the President the supreme 
command over all the military forces — such supreme and undivided 
command as would be necessary to the prosecution of a successful 
war." 3 

That the President's power to send the Armed Forces outside the 
country is not dependent on Congressional authority lias been re- 
peatedly emphasized by numerous writers. 

For example, ex-Prcsident William Idoward Taft wrote: 

The President is made Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy by the 
Constitution evidently for the purpose of enabling him to defend the country 
against invasion, to suppress insurrection and to take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed. If Congress were to attempt to prevent his use of the 
Army for any of these purposes, the action would be void. . . . Again, in the 
carrying on of war as Commander in Chief, it is he who is to determine the move- 
ments of the Army and of the Navy. Congress could not. take away from him 
that discretion and place it beyond his control in any of his subordinates, nor 
could they themselves, as the people of Athens attempted to carry on campaigns 
by votes in the market-place. 4 

Professor Willoughby writes: 

As to his constitutional power to send United States forces outside the country 
in time of peace when this is doomed by him necessary or expedient as a means of 
preserving or advancing the foreign interests or relations of the United States, 
there would seem to bo equally little doubt, although it has been contended by 
some that the exercise of this discretion can be limited by congressional statute. 
That Congress has this right to limit or to forbid the sending of United States 
forces outside of the country in time of peace has been asserted by so eminent 
an authority as ex-Secrctary Root. It would seem to [the] author, however, 
that the President, under his powers as Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, and his general control of the foreign relations of the United States, has 
this discretionary right constitutionally vested in him, and, therefore, not subject 
to congressional control. Especially, since the argument of the court in Myers v. 
United States with reference to the general character of the executive power vested 
in the President, and, apparently, the authority impliedly vested in him by 
reason of his obligation to take care that the laws be faithfully executed, it is 
reasonable to predict that, should the question be presented to it, the Supreme 


1 Supra , p. 144. 

2 U.N. Security Council Resolution of June 27, 1950; supra , doc. 10. 

3 157 U. S. (1895) 281, 284. [This citation, and most, of those which follow, 
appeared in the original memorandum (in the main text, however, rather than 
as footnotes). They are reproduced here as footnotes from the Department of 
State Bulletin print of the memorandum.] 

4 Our Chief Magistrate and His Powers , 1916, pp. 128-129. [Citation in the 
original memorandum .] 
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Court will so hold. Of course, if this sending is in pursuance of express provisions 
of a treaty, or for the execution of treaty provisions, the sending could not reason- 
ably be subject to constitutional objection. 1 

In an address delivered before the American Bar Association in 
1917 on the war powers under the Constitution, Mr. Hughes stated 
that “There is no limitation upon the authority of Congress to create 
an army and it is for the President as Commanderdn-Chief to direct 
the campaigns of that Army wherever he may think they should be 
carried on.” He referred to a statement by Chief Justice Taney in 
Fleming v. Page (9 How. 615) in which the Chief Justice said that as 
Commander in Chief the President “is authorized to direct the 
movements of the naval and military forces placed by law at his 
command.” 2 

At the time the approval of the Treaty of Versailles was under 
consideration in the Senate, there was under discussion a reservation 
to article 10, presented by Senator Lodge, to the effect that “Con- 
gress . . . under the Constitution, has the sole power to declare war 
or authorize the employment of the military or naval forces of the 
United States.” Senator Walsh of Montana stated in debate on 
November 10, 1919 that the statement was a recital of “What is 
asserted to be a principle of constitutional law.” He said that if — • 

. . . any declaration of that character should ever be made by the Senate of 
the United States, it would be singularly unfortunate. It is not true. It is not 
sound. It is fraught with the most momentous consequences, and may involve 
disasters the extent of which it is hardly possible to conceive. 

The whole course of our history has been a refutation of such a declaration, 
namely, that the President of the United States, the Chief Executive of the 
United States, the Commander in Chief of the Army of the United States, has 
no power to employ the land or naval forces without any express authorization 
upon the part of Congress. Since the beginning of our Government, our Navy has 
been sent over the seven seas and to every port in the world. Was there ever 
any congressional act authorizing the President to do anything of that kind? 

He stated that our Navy travels the sea “in order to safeguard and 
protect the rights of American citizens in foreign lands. Who can 
doubt that the President has no [sz'c] authority thus to utilize the 
naval and land forces of the United States?” 

Mr. Borah stated: 

I agree fully with the legal or constitutional proposition which the Senator 
states, and I hope this [reservation] 3 will be stricken out. It is an act of super- 
erogation to put it in. It does not amount to anything. It is a recital which is 
not true. 

It can not change the Constitution, and it ought not to be there. ... It 
would simply be vain and futile and, if I may say so, with due respect to those who 
drew it, the doing of an inconsequential thing.” 4 


1 The Constitutional Law of the United States, 1929, vol. Ill, p. 1567. [Citation 
in the original memorandum.] 

2 S. Doc. 105, 65th Cong., 1st sess., p. 7. [Citation in the original memo- 
randum.] 

3 Bracketed insertion in the original memorandum. 

4 58 Cong. Rec., pt. 8, p. 8195, Nov. 10, 1919, 66th Cong., 1st sess. [Citation 
in the original memorandum.] 
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relations of the United States and in this field he “alone has the 
power to speak or listen as a representative of the Nation.” 1 

Obviously, there are situations in which the powers of the President 
as Commander in Chief and his power to conduct the foreign relations 
of this country complement each other. 

The basic interest of the United States is international peace and 
security. The United States has, throughout its history, upon orders 
of the Commander in Chief to the Armed Forces and without con- 
gressional authorization, acted to prevent violent and unlawful acts 
in other states from depriving the United States and its nationals of 
the benefits o p such peace and security. It has taken such action both 
unilaterally and in concert with others. A tabulation of 85 instances 
of the use of American Armed Forces without a declaration of war was 
incorporated in the Congressional Record for July 10, 1941. 2 

It is important to analyze the purposes for which the President as 
Commander in Chief has authorized the despatch of American troops 
abroad. In many instances, of course, the Armed Forces have been 
used to protect specific American lives and property. In other cases, 
however, United States forces have been used in the broad interests of 
American foreign policy, and their use could be characterized as 
participation in international police action. 

The traditional power of the President to use the Armed Forces of 
the United States without consulting Congress was referred to in 
debates in the Senate in 1945. Senator Connally remarked: “The 
historical instances in which the President has directed armed forces 
to go to other countries have not been confined to domestic or internal 
instances at all.” Senator Millikin pointed out that “in many cases 
the President has sent troops into a foreign country to protect onr 
foreign policy . . . notably in Central and South America.” “That 
was done,” he continued, “in order to keep foreign countries out of 
there — was not aimed at protecting any particular American citizen. 
It was aimed at protecting our foreign policy.” To his remark that 
he presumed that by the Charter of the United Nations we had laid 
down a foreign policy which we could protect, Senator Connally 
replied that that was “absolutely correct.” He added: 

I was trying to indicate that fact by reading the list of instances of intervention 
on our part in order to keep another government out of territory in this hemi- 
sphere. That was a question of carrying out our international policy, and not a 
question involving the protection of some American citizen or American property 
at the moment. 3 


1 United Stales v. Curtiss-Wright Export Corp. et al. (299 U.S. (1936) 304, 319). 
[Citation in the original memorandum.] 

2 A copy of the tabulation was annexed to the memorandum. It is printed in 
the Department of State Bulletin , July 31, 1950, pp. 177-178, and in the above- 
cited li. Kept. No. 2495, pp. 67-68. At this point in the memorandum appeared 
a sentence (omitted in the Bulletin but printed in H. Rept. No. 2495, p. 64) which 
cited a pamphlet by James Grafton Rogers entitled World Policing and the Con- 
stitution 

3 Cong . Rec., 79th Cong., 1st sess., vol. 91, pt. 8, Nov. 26, 1945, p. 10967. 
[Citation in the original memorandum.] 
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During the Boxer Rebellion in China in 1900-1901, the President 
sent about 5,000 troops to join with British, Russian, German, French, 
and Japanese troops to relieve the siege of the foreign quarters in 
Peking and reestablish the treaty status. This was done without 
express congressional authority. In defining United States policy 
at the time Secretary of State Hay said: 

. . . The purpose of the President is, as it has been heretofore, to act con- 
currently with the other powers; first, in opening up communication with Peking 
and rescuing the American officials, missionaries, and other Americans who are in 
danger; secondly, in affording all possible protection everywhere in China to 
American life and property; thirdly, in guarding and protecting all legitimate 
American interests; and, fourthly, in aiding to prevent a spread of the disorders 
to the other provinces of the Empire and a recurrence of such disasters. It is, of 
course, too early to forecast the means of attaining this last result; but the policy 
of the Government of the United States is to seek a solution which may bring about 
permanent safety and peace to China, preserve Chinese territorial and administra- 
tive entity, protect all rights guaranteed to friendly powers by treaty and inter- 
national law, and safeguard for the world the principle of equal and impartial 
trade with all parts of the Chinese Empire. 1 

After the opening up of Japan to foreigners in the 1850's through 
the conclusion of commercial treaties between Japan and certain 
Western powers, antiforeign disturbances occurred. In 1863, the 
American Legation was burned following previous attacks on the 
British Legation. The commander of the U. S. S. Wyoming was in- 
structed to use all necessary force for the safety of the legation or of 
Americans residing in Japan. Secretary of State Seward said that the 
prime objects of the United States were: 

First, to deserve and win the confidence of the Japanese Government and 
people, if possible, with a view to the common interest of all the treaty powers; 
secondly, to sustain and cooperate with the legations of these powers, in good faith, 
so as to render their efforts to the same end effective. 2 

In 1864, the Mikado, not recognizing the treaties with the Western 
powers, closed the straits of Shimonoseki. At the request of the 
Tycoon's government (opposed to the Mikado), American, British, 
French, and Netherlands forces, in a joint operation, opened the 
straits by force. The object of the Western powers was the enforce- 
ment of treaty rights, with the approval of the government that 
granted them. 3 4 

Again, in 1868, a detachment of Japanese troops assaulted foreign 
residents in the streets of IJio^o. One of the crew of the Oneida was 
seriously wounded. The safety of the foreign population being 
threatened, naval forces of the treaty powors made a joint landing 
and adopted measures to protect the foreign settlement.* 


1 John Bassett Moore, A Digest of International Law, vol. v, p. 482. See also 
Taft, op . cit. pp. 114-115; Rogers, op . cit. pp. 58-62. [Citations in the original 
memorandum.] 

2 John Bassett Moore, A Digest of International Law, vol. v, pp. 747-748. 
[Citation in the original memorandum.] 

3 Ibid., p. 750; S. Ex. Doc. 58, 41 Cong. 2d sess. [Citations in the original 
memorandum.] 

4 Report of the Secretary 0 / the Navy , 1808, p. xi. [Citation in the original 
memorandum.] 
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Former Assistant Secretary of State James Grafton Rogers has 
characterized these uses of force as “international police action”, 
saying: 

They amounted to executive use of the Armed Forces to establish our own and 
the world’s scheme of international order. Two American Presidents used men, 
ships and guns on a large and expensive scale. 1 

In 1888 and 1889, civil war took place in Samoa where the United 
States, Great Britain, and Germany had certain respective treaty 
rights for the maintenance of naval depots. German forces were 
landed, and the German Government invited the United States to 
join in an effort to restore calm and quiet in the islands in the interest 
of all the treaty powers. The commander of the United States naval 
forces in the Pacific was instructed by the Secretary of the Navy that 
the United States was willing to cooperate in restoring order “on the 
basis of the full preservation of American treaty rights and Samoan 
authority, as recognized and agreed to by Germany, Great Britain, 
and the United States.” He was to extend full protection and defense 
to American citizens and property, to protest the displacement of the 
native government by Germany as violating the positive agreement 
and understanding between the treaty powers, but to inform the 
British and German Governments of his readiness to cooperate in 
causing all treaty rights to be respected and in restoring peace and 
order on the basis of the recognition of the Samoan right to inde- 
pendence. 2 

On July 7, 1941, the President sent to the Congress a message 
announcing that as Commander in Chief he had ordered the Navy to 
take all necessary steps to insure the safety of communications between 
Iceland and the United States as well as on the seas between the 
United States and all other strategic outposts and that American 
troops had been sent to Iceland in defense of that country. The 
United States, he said, could not permit “the occupation by Germany 
of strategic outposts in the Atlantic to be used as air or naval bases 
for eventual attack against the Western Hemisphere.” For the same 
reason, he said, substantial forces of the United States had been sent 
to the bases acquired from Great Britain in Trinidad and British 
Guiana in the South to forestall any pincers movement undertaken 
by Germany against the Western Hemisphere. 3 _ 

Thus, even before the ratification of the United Nations Charter, 
the President had used the Armed Forces of the United States without 
consulting the Congress for the purpose of protecting the foreign 
policy of the United States. The ratification of the United Nations 
Charter was, of course, a landmark in the development of American 
foreign policy. As noted above, Senator Connally and Senator 
Millikin agreed that the President was entitled to use armed forces in 


1 World Policing and the Constitution , published by the World Peace Founda- 
tion, 1945, pp. 66, 67. [Citation in the original memorandum.] 

2 John Bassett Moore, A Digest of ‘ International Law, vol. i, pp. 545-546. 
[Citation in the original memorandum.] 

3 Cong. Rec 77th Cdng., 1st sess., vol. 87, pt. 6, July 7, 1941, p. 5868. [Citation 
in the original memorandum.] 
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protection of the foreign policy represented by the Charter. This 
view was also expressed in the Senate debates in connection with the 
ratification of the Charter. For example, Senator Wiley made the 
following pertinent statement: 

It is my understanding, according to the testimony given before the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate, that the terms “agreement or agreements” 
as used in article 43 are synonymous with the word “treaty.” On the other 
hand, I recognize that Congress might well interpret them as agreements brought 
about by the action of the Executive and ratified by a joint resolution of both 
Houses. These agreements would provide for a police force and the specific 
responsibility of each nation. But outside of these agreements, there is the 
power in our Executive to preserve the peace, to see that the “supreme laws” are 
faithfully executed. When we become a party to this charter, and define our 
responsibilities by the agreement or agreements, there can be no question of the 
power of the Executive to carry out our commitments in relation to international 
policing. His constitutional power, however, is in no manner impaired. 1 

An even fuller exposition of the point was made by Senator Austin, 
who stated: 

Mr. President, I am one of those lawyers in the United States who believe that 
the general powers of the President — not merely the war powers of the President 
but the general authority of the President — are commensurate with the obligation 
which is imposed upon him as President, that lie take care that the laws are 
faithfully executed. That means that he shall take all the care that is required 
to see that the laws are faithfully executed. 

Of course, there are other specific references in the Constitution which show 
that he has authority to employ armed forces when necessary to carry out specific 
things named in the Constitution; but the great over-all and general authority arises 
from his obligation that he take care that the laws are faithfully executed. That has 
been true throughout our history, and the Chief Executive has taken care, and has 
sent the armed forces of the United States, without any act of Congress preceding 
their sending, on a great many occasions. I have three different compilations of 
those occasions. One of them runs as high as 150 times; another of them 72 
times, and so forth. It makes a difference whether we consider the maneuvers 
which were merely shows of force as combined [comprised?] in the exercise of this 
authority — as I do — or whether we limit the count to those cases in which the 
armed forces have actually entered upon the territory of a peaceful neighbor. 
But there is no doubt in my mind of his obligation and authority to employ all 
the force that is necessary to enforce the laws. 

It may be asked, How does a threat to international security and peace violate 
the laws of the United States? Perhaps, Mr. President, it would not have violated 
the laws of the United States previous to the obligations set forth in this treaty. 
Perhaps we have never before recognized as being true the fundamental doctrine 
with which I opened my remarks. But we are doing so now. Wo recognize that 
a breach of the peace anywhere on earth which threatens the security and peace 
of the world is an attack upon us; and after this treaty is accepted by 29 nations, 
that will be the express law of the world. It will be the law of nations, because 
according to its express terms it will bind those who are nonmembers, as well as 
members, and it will be the law of the United States, because we shall have 
adopted it in a treaty. Indeed, it will be above the ordinary statutes of the 
United States, because it will be on a par with the Constitution, which provides 
that treaties made pursuant thereto shall be the supreme law of the land. 

So I have no doubt of the authority of the President in the past, and his author- 
ity in the future, to enforce peace. I am bound to say that I feel that the Presi- 
dent is the officer under our Constitution in whom there is exclusively vested the 
responsibility for maintenance of peace. 2 

1 Cong. Rec., 79th Cong., 1st sess., vol. 91, July 27, 1945, p. 8127-8128. [Cita- 

tion in the original memorandum.] 

' 3 Ibid., July 26, 1945, p. 8064-8065. [Citation in the original memorandum.] 
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Action contrary to the Charter of the United Nations is action 
against the interests of the United States. Preservation of peace 
under the Charter is a cornerstone of American foreign policy. Presi- 
dent Truman said in his inaugural address in 1949: 

In the coming years, our program for peace and freedom will emphasize four 
major courses of action. 

First, we will continue to give unfaltering support to the United Nations and 
related agencies, and we will continue to search for ways to strengthen their 
authority and increase their effectiveness. 1 

In the Korean situation, the resolution of the Security Council of 
June 25 determined, under article 39 of the Charter, that the action 
of the North Koreans constituted a breach of the peace and called 
upon “the authorities in North Korea (a) to cease hostilities forth- 
with; and (b) to withdraw their armed forces to the thirty-eighth 
parallel.” It also called upon “all Members to render every assistance 
to the United Nations in the execution of this resolution.” This is 
an application of the principles set forth in article 2, paragraph 5 
of the Charter, which states: “All Members shall give the United 
Nations every assistance in any action it takes in accordance with 
the present Charter . . The Security Council resolution of June 
27, passed after the North Korean authorities had disregarded the 
June 25 resolution, recommended “that Members of the United 
Nations furnish such assistance to the Republic of Korea as may be 
necessary to repel the armed attack and to restore international peace 
and security in the area.” This recommendation was also made under 
the authority of article 39 of the Charter. 

The President’s action seeks to accomplish the objectives of both 
resolutions. 

The continued defiance of the United Nations by the North Korean 
authorities would have meant that the United Nations would have 
ceased to exist as a serious instrumentality for the maintenance of 
international peace. The continued existence of the United Nations 
as an effective international organization is a paramount United States 
interest. The defiance of the United Nations is in clear violation 
of the Charter of the United Nations and of the resolutions adopted 
by the Security Council of the United Nations to bring about a settle- 
ment of the problem. It is a threat to international peace and secu- 
rity, a threat to the peace and security of the United States and to 
the security of United States forces in the Pacific. 

These interests of the United States are interests which the Presi- 
dent as Commander in Chief can protect by the employment of the 
Armed Forces of the United States without a declaration of war. It 
was they which the President’s order of June 27 did protect. This 
order was within his authority as Commander in Chief. 


1 Address of Jan. 20, 1949; Department of State Bulletin , Jan. 30, 1949, p. 124. 
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14. DESIGNATION OF THE UNIFIED COMMAND: Resolution of 
the United Nations Security Council, July 7, 1950 1 

The Security Council , 

Having determined that the armed attack upon the Republic of 
Korea by forces from North Korea constitutes a breach of the peace, 

Having recommended that Members of the United Nations furnish 
such assistance to the Republic of Korea as may be necessary to 
repel the armed attack and to restore international peace and security 
in the area, 

1. Welcomes the prompt and vigorous support which governments 
and peoples of the United Nations have given to its Resolutions of 
25 and 27 June 1950 2 to assist the Republic of Korea in defending 
itself against armed attack and thus to restore international peace 
and security in the area; 

2. Notes that Members of the United Nations have transmitted 
to the United Nations offers of assistance for the Republic of Korea; 

3. Recommends that all Members providing military forces and 
other assistance pursuant to the aforesaid Security Council resolutions 
make such forces and other assistance available to a unified command 
under the United States; 

4. Reguests the United States to designate the commander of such 
forces; 

5. Authorizes the unified command at its discretion to use the 
United Nations flag in the course of operations against North Korean 
forces concurrently with the flags of the various nations participating; 

6. Reguests the United States to provide the Security Council with 
reports as appropriate on the course of action taken under the unified 
command. 


15. DESIGNATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS COMMANDER: 

Statement by the President, July 8, 1950 3 

The Security Council of the United Nations, in its resolution of 
July 7, 1950, 4 has recommended that all members providing military 
forces and other assistance pursuant to the Security Council resolu- 
tions of June 25 and 27, 6 make such forces and other assistance avail- 
able to a unified command under the United States. 

The Security Council resolution also requests that the United 
States designate the commander of such forces, and authorizes the 
unified command at its discretion to use the United Nations flag hi 
the course of operations against the North Korean forces concurrently 
with the flags of the various nations participating. 

1 am responding to the recommendation of the Security Council 

1 II. N. doc. S/INF/4, Feb. 1 , 1951, pp. 6-7. 

2 Supra, docs. 8 and 10. 

3 Department of State Bulletin , July 17, 1950, p. 83. 

4 Supra. 

5 Supra, docs. 8 and 10. 
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and have designated General Douglas MacArthur as the Command- 
ing General of the military forces which the members of the United 
Nations place under the unified command of the United States 
pursuant to the United Nations’ assistance to the Republic of Korea 
in repelling the unprovoked armed attack against it. 

I am directing General MacArthur, pursuant to the Security 
Council resolution, to use the United Nations flag in the course of 
operations against the North Korean forces concurrently with the 
flags of the various nations participating. 


16. UNITED STATES VIEWS ON THE ROLE OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS IN REPELLING THE AGGRESSION IN KOREA: 

Message From the Secretary of State to the Prime Minister of 

India, Inly 18, 1950 1 

I am deeply appreciative of the high purpose which prompted Your 
Excellency in sending the message which I received on July 13, 1950, 
through your distinguished Ambassador in Washington 2 and your 
subsequent message of the 17th transmitting Prime Minister Stalin’s 
reply 3 to your similar letter to him of July 13. Both the President 
and I have given the most thoughtful consideration to these communi- 
cations. 

One of the most fundamental objectives of the foreign policy of the 
United States is to assist in maintaining world peace, and the Govern- 
ment of the United States is firmly of the opinion that the United 
Nations is the most effective instrument yet devised for maintaining 
and restoring international peace and security. The United States is, 
therefore, eager to do all that is proper and possible to preserve and 
strengthen the United Nations. 

The purpose of the United States Government and of the American 
people with respect to Korea is to support by all means at our disposal 
the determination of the United Nations to repel the armed attack 
upon Korea and to restore international peace and security in the area. 
We desire both to prevent the spread of aggression beyond Korea 
and to end it there — as required by the Security Council of the United 
Nations. 

We are deeply conscious of the fact that law-abiding governments 
and peoples throughout the world have a vital stake in the issues in- 
volved in this aggression and in the success of the United Nations in 

1 Transmitted telegraphically through the American Ambassador at New 
Delhi; Department of State Bulletin , July 31, 1950, pp. 170-171. 

2 The message of July 13 contained an appeal for ‘‘breaking the present dead- 
nek [over Chinese representation] in the Security Council so that representatives 
3f the People’s Government of China can •cake a seat in the Council, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics can return to it, and, whether within or through informal 
contacts outside the Council, the United States of America, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and China, with the help and cooperation of other peace- 
oving nations, can find a basis for terminating the [Korea] conflict and for a 
Dermanent solution of the Korean problem” {ibid., p. 170). 

3 Message of July 15, 1950 ; Documents on International Affairs, 1949-50 (London, 
L953), p. 717. 
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dealing with it. It is painful to realize that there could have long 
since been a restoration of peace and the saving of the lives of those 
fighting on behalf of the United States [Nations ] 1 had not a small 
minority of the United Nations failed to meet their obligations under 
the Charter and refused to use their authority and influence to prevent 
or stop the hostilities. The acceptance of their obligations and the 
exercise of their authority and influence in accordance with those 
obligations would restore peace tomorrow. 

A breach of the peace or an act of aggression is the most serious 
matter with which the United Nations can be confronted. We do not 
believe that the termination of the aggression from northern Korea 
can be contingent in any way upon the determination of other ques- 
tions which are currently before the United Nations. 

There has not been at any time any obstacle to the full participation 
by the Soviet Union in the work of the United Nations except the 
decision of the Soviet Government itself. The Security Council has 
shown that it is both competent and willing to act vigorously for the 
maintenance of peace. 

In our opinion, the decision between competing claimant govern- 
ments for China’s seat in the United Nations is one which must be 
reached by the United Nations on its merits. It is a question on which 
there is at present a wide diversity of views among the membership of 
the United Nations. I know you will agree that the decision should 
not be dictated by an unlawful aggression or by any other conduct 
which would subject the United Nations to coercion and duress. 

I know that Your Excellency shares our earnest desire to see an 
early restoration of peace in Korea in accordance with the resolutions 
of the Security Council, and I asure you of our eagerness to work with 
you and your great country to establish in the Uni tod Nations a means 
by which the fear of aggression can be permanently lifted from the 
peoples of the earth . 2 


17. REPORT BY THE PRESIDENT TO THE CONGRESS ON 
THE SITUATION IN KOREA, JULY 19, 1950 (Excerpts) 3 

To the Congress oj the United States: 

I am reporting to the Congress on the situation which has been 
created in Korea, and on the actions which this Nation has taken, 
as a member of the United Nations, to meet this situation. I am 
also laying before the Congress my views concerning the significance 
of these events for this Nation and the world, and certain recom- 
mendations for legislative action which I believe should be taken at 
this time. 


1 Correct version as found in Department of State press release 759, July 19, 
1950. 

2 Prime Minister Nehru, in a reply of July 19, 1950, referred to the American 
and Indian Governments’ policy of maintaining peace and supporting the United 
Nations, and added that his suggestion of July 13 had been “designed to fulfill 
this policy, not to weaken it” (Department of State Bulletin , July 31, 1950, p. 171). 

3 H. Doc. No. 646, 81st Cong,, 2d sess. 
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At 4 o'clock in the morning, Sunday, June 25, Korean time, armed 
forces from north of the thirty-eighth parallel invaded the Republic 
of Korea, 

The Republic of Korea was established as an independent nation 
in August 1948, after a free election held under the auspices of the 
United Nations. This election, which was originally intended to cover 
all of Korea, was held only in the part of the Korean peninsula south 
of the thirty-eighth parallel, because the Soviet Government, which 
occupied the peninsula north of that parallel, refused to allow the 
election to be held in the area under its control. 

The United States, and a majority of the other members of the 
United Nations, have recognized the Republic of Korea. The admis- 
sion of Korea to the United Nations has been blocked by the Soviet 
veto. 

In December 1948 the Soviet Government stated that it had with- 
drawn its occupation troops from northern Korea, and that a local 
regime had been established there. The authorities in northern Korea 
continued to refuse to permit United Nations observers to pass the 
thirty-eighth parallel to supervise or observe a free election, or to 
verify the withdrawal of Soviet troops. 

Nevertheless, the United Nations continued its efforts to obtain 
a freely elected government for all of Korea and, at the time of the 
attack, a United Nations Commission, made up of representatives of 
seven nations — Australia, China, El Salvador, France, India, the 
Philippines and Turkey — was in the Republic of Korea. 

Just 1 day before the attack of June 25, field observers attached to 
the United Nations Commission on Korea had completed a routine 
tour, lasting 2 weeks, of the military positions of the Republic of 
Korea south of the thirty-eighth parallel. The report of these inter- 
national observers stated that the Army of the Republic of Korea was 
organized entirely for defense. The observers found the parallel 
guarded on the south side by small bodies of troops in scattered out- 
posts, with roving patrols. They found no concentration of troops 
and no preparation to attack. The observers concluded that the 
absence of armor, air support, heavy artillery, and military supplies 
precluded any offensive action by the forces of the Republic of Korea. 

On June 25, within a few hours after the invasion was launched 
from the north, the Commission reported to the United Nations that 
the attack had come without warning and without provocation. 

The reports from the Commission make it unmistakably clear that 
the attack was naked, deliberate, unprovoked aggression, without a 
shadow of justification. 1 

This outright breach of the peace, in violation of the United Nations 
Charter, created a real and present danger to the security of every 
nation. This attack was, in addition, a demonstration of contempt 
for the United Nations, since it was an attempt to settle, by military 
aggression, a question which the United Nations had been working 
to settle by peaceful means. 


1 For the analysis and conclusions of the U.N. Commission concerning responsi- 
bility for the aggression, see infra, doc. 21. 
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The attack on the Republic of Korea, therefore, was a clear challenge 
to the basic principles of the United Nations Charter and to the specific 
actions taken by the United Nations in Korea. If this challenge had 
not been met squarely, the effectiveness of the United Nations would 
have been all but ended, and the hope of mankind that the United 
Nations would develop into an institution of world order would have 
been shattered. 

Prompt action was imperative. The Security Council of the United 
Nations met, at the request of the United States, in New York at 
2 o'clock in the afternoon, Sunday, June 25, eastern daylight time. 
Since there is a 14-hour difference in time between Korea and New 
York, this meant that the Council convened just 24 hours after the 
attack began. 

At this meeting the Security Council passed a resolution 1 which 
called for the immediate cessation of hostilities and for the withdrawal 
of the invading troops to the thirty-eighth parallel, and which re- 
quested the members of the United Nations to refrain from giving 
aid to the northern aggressors and to assist in the execution of this 
resolution. The representative of the Soviet Union to the Security 
Council stayed away from the meeting, and the Soviet Government 
has refused to support the Council's resolution. 

The attack launched on June 25 moved ahead rapidly. The tactical 
surprise gained by the aggressors, and their superiority in planes, 
tanks, and artillery, forced the lightly armed defenders to retreat. 
The speed, the scale, and the coordination of the attack left no doubt 
that it had been plotted long in advance. 

When the attack came, our Ambassador to Korea, John J. Vluccio, 
began the immediate evacuation of American women and children 
from the danger zone. To protect this evacuation, air cover and sea 
cover were provided by the commander in chief of United States 
forces in the Far East, General of the Army Douglas MacArthur. In 
response to urgent appeals from the Government of Korea, General 
MacArthur was immediately authorized to send supplies of ammuni- 
tion to the Korean defenders. These supplies were sent by air trans- 
port, with fighter protection. The United States Seventh Fleet was 
ordered north from the Philippines, so that it might be available 
in the area in case of need. 

Throughout Monday, June 26, the invaders continued their attack 
with no heed to the resolution of the Security Council of the United 
Nations. Accordingly, in order to support the resolution, and on the 
unanimous advice of our civil and military authorities, I ordered 
United States air and sea forces to give the Korean Government 
troops cover and support. 2 

On Tuesday, June 27, when the United Nations Commission in 
Korea had reported that the northern troops had neither ceased 
hostilities nor withdrawn to the thirty-eighth parallel, 3 the United 
Nations Security Council met again and passed a second resolution, 


1 Supra, doc. 8. 

2 Statement of June 27, 1950; supra, doc. 9. 

3 Report of June 26, 1950; United States Policy in the Korean Crisis , p. 21. 



recommending that members of the United Nations furnish to the 
Republic of Korea such aid as might be necessary to repel the attack 
and to restore international peace and security in the area. 1 The 
representative of the Soviet Union to the Security Council stayed 
away from this meeting also, and the Soviet Government has refused 
to support the Council's resolution. 

The vigorous and unhesitating actions of the United Nations and 
the United States in the face of this aggression met with an immediate 
and overwhelming response throughout the free world. The first 
blow of aggression had brought dismay and anxiety to the hearts of 
men the world over. The fateful events of the 1930’s when aggression 
unopposed bred more aggression and eventually war, were fresh in 
our memory. 

But the free nations had learned the lesson of history. Tiieir 
determined and united actions uplifted the spirit of freemen every- 
where. As a result, where there had been dismay there is hope; 
where there had been anxiety there is firm determination. 

Fifty-two of the 59 member nations have supported the United 
Nations action to restore peace in Korea. 

A number of member nations have offered military support or 
other types of assistance for the United Nations action to repel the 
aggressors in Korea. In a third resolution, passed on July 7, the 
Security Council requested the United States to designate a com- 
mander for all the forces of the members of the United Nations in. the 
Korean operation, and authorized these forces to fly the United 
Nations flag. 2 In response to this resolution, General MacArthur 
has been designated as commander of these forces. 3 These are 
important steps forward in the development of a United Nations 
system . of collective security. Already, aircraf t of two nations — 
Australia and Great Britain — and naval vessels of five nations — • 
Australia, Canada, Great Britain, the Netherlands, and New Zea- 
land — have been made available for operations in the Korean area, 
along with forces of Korea and the United States, under General 
MacArthur's command. The other offers of assistance that have 
been, and will continue to be made, will be coordinated by the United, 
Nations and by the unified command, in order to support the effort 
in Korea to maximum advantage. 

All the members of the United Nations who have endorsed the 
action of the Security Council realize the significance of the step that 
has been taken. This united and resolute action to put down lawless 
aggression is a milestone toward the establishment of a rule of law 
among nations. 

Only a few countries have failed to support the common action to 
restore the peace. The most important of these is the Soviet Union. 

Since the Soviet representative had refused to participate in the 
meetings of the Security Council which took action regarding Korea, 
the United States brought the matter directly to the attention of the 


1 Supra, doc. 10. 

2 Supra, doc. 14. 

3 See the President’s statement of July 8, 1950; supra , doc. 15. 
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Soviet Government in Moscow. On June 27, we requested tlie 
Soviet Government, in view of its known close relations with the 
North Korean regime, to use its influence to have the invaders with- 
draw at once. 1 

The Soviet Government, in its reply on June 29 2 and in subsequent 
statements, has taken the position that the attack launched by the 
North Korean forces was provoked by the Republic of Korea, and 
that the actions of the United Nations Security Council were illegal. 

These Soviet claims are flatly disproved by the facts. 

The attitude of the Soviet Government toward the aggression 
against the Republic of Korea is in direct contradiction to its often 
expressed intention to work with other nations to achieve peace in 
the world. 

For our part, we shall continue to support the United Nations 
action to restore peace in the Korean area. 

As the situation has developed, I have authorized a number of 
measures to be taken. Within the first week of the fighting, General 
MacArthur reported, after a visit to the front, that the forces from 
North Korea were continuing to drive south, and further support to 
the Republic of Korea was needed. Accordingly, General Mac- 
Arthur was authorized to use United States Army troops in Korea, 
and to use United States aircraft of the Air Force and the Navy to 
conduct missions against specific military targets in Korea north of 
the thirty-eighth parallel, where necessary to carry out the United 
Nations resolution. General MacArthur was also directed to block- 
ade the Korean coast. 3 

The attacking forces from the north have continued to move 
forward, although their advance has been slowed down. The troops 
of the Republic of Korea, though initially overwhelmed by the tanks 
and artillery of the surprise attack by the invaders, have been reor- 
ganized and are fighting bravely. 

United States forces, as they have arrived in the area, have fought 
with great valor. The Army troops have been conducting a very 
difficult delaying operation with skill and determination, outnum- 
bered many times over by attacking troops, spearheaded by tanks. 
Despite the bad weather of the rainy season, our troops have been 
valiantly supported by the air and naval forces of both the United 
States and other members of the United Nations. 

In this connection, I think it is important that the nature of our 
military action in Korea be understood. It should be made perfectly 
clear that the action was undertaken as a matter of basic moral 
principle. The United States was going to the aid of a nation estab- 
lished and supported by the United Nations and unjustifiably attacked 
by an aggressor force. Consequently, we were not deterred by the 
relative immediate superiority of the attacking forces, by the fact 
that our base of supplies was 5,000 miles away, or by the further fact 


1 United States Policy in the Korean Crisis, pp. G3-64. 

2 Ibid., p. 64. 

8 See White House statement of June 30, 1950; supra, doc. 11. 
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that we would have to supply our forces through port facilities that 
ire far from satisfactory. 

We are moving as rapidly as possible to bring to bear on the fighting 
front larger forces and heavier equipment, and to increase our naval 
md air superiority. But it will take time, men, and material to slow 
down the forces of aggression, bring those forces to a halt, and throw 
them back. 

Nevertheless, our assistance to the Republic of Korea has prevented 
the invaders from crushing that nation in a few days — as they had 
evidently expected to do. We are determined to support the United 
Nations in its effort to restore peace and security to Korea, and its 
effort to assure the people of Korea an opportunity to choose their 
3 wn form of government free from coercion, as expressed in the 
aeneral Assembly resolutions of November 14, 1947, 1 and December 
L2, 1948. 2 

In addition to the direct military effort we and other members of 
he United Nations are making in Korea, the outbreak of aggression 
here requires us to consider its implications for peace throughout 
he world. The attack upon the Republic of Korea makes it plain 
beyond all doubt that the international Communist movement is 
irepared to use armed invasion to conquer independent nations. 
We must therefore recognize the possibility that armed aggression 
nay take place in other areas. 

In view of this, I have already directed that United States forces 
n support of the Philippines be strengthened, and that military 
issistance be speeded up to the Philippine Government and to the 
Associated States of Indochina and to the forces of France in Indo- 
hina. I have also ordered the United States Seventh Fleet to prevent 
my attack upon Formosa, and I have requested the Chinese Govern- 
nent on Formosa to cease all air and sea operations against the 
nainland. 3 These steps were at once reported to the United Nations 
security Council. 

Our action in regard to Formosa was a matter of elementary secu- 
ity. The peace and stability of the Pacific area had been violently 
Listurbed by the attack on Korea. Attacks elsewhere in the Pacific 
^rea would have enlarged the Korean crisis, thereby rendering much 
nore difficult the carrying out of our obligations to the United Nations 
n Korea. 

In order that there may be no doubt in any quarter about our 
ntentions regarding Formosa, I wish to state that the United States 
Las no territorial ambitions whatever concerning that island, nor do 
ve seek for ourselves any special position or privilege on Formosa. 
[Tie present military neutralization of Formosa is without prejudice 
o political questions affecting that island. Our desire is that For- 
fiosa not become embroiled in hostilities disturbing to the peace of 
he Pacific and that all questions affecting Fomiosa be settled by 


1 Res. 112 (II) ; A Decade of American Foreign Policy , pp. 677-678. 

2 Res. 195 (III) ; U. N. General Assembly, Official Records , Third Session, Part 
, Resolution (A/810), pp. 25-27. 

3 See the President's statement of June 27, 1950; supra , doc. 9. 
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peaceful means as envisaged in the Charter of the United Nations. 
With peace reestablished, even the most complex political questions 
are susceptible of solution. In the presence of brutal and unprovoked 
aggression, however, some of these questions may have to he held 
in abeyance in the interest of the essential security of all. 

The outbreak of aggression in the Far East does not, of course, 
lessen but, instead, increases the importance of the common strength 
of the free nations in other parts of the world. The attack on the 
Republic of Korea gives added urgency to the efforts of the free na- 
tions to increase and to unify their common strength, in order to 
deter a potential aggressor. 

To be able to accomplish this objective, the free nations must 
maintain a sufficient defensive military strength in being and, even 
more important, a solid basis of economic strength, capable of rapid 
mobilization in the event of emergency. 

The strong cooperative efforts that have been made by the United 
States and other free nations, since the end of World War II, to 
restore economic vitality to Europe and other parts of the world, 
and the cooperative efforts we have begun in order to increase the 
productive capacity of underdeveloped areas, are extremely important 
contributions to the growing economic strength of all the free nations, 
and will be of even greater importance in the future. 

We have been increasing our common defensive strength under 
the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro and the N ortli Atlantic Treaty, 1 which 
are collective security arrangements within the framework of the 
United Nations Charter. We have also taken action to bolster the 
military defenses of individual free nations, such as Greece, Turkey, 
and Iran. 

The defenses of the North Atlantic Treaty area were considered a 
matter of great urgency by the North Atlantic Council in London 
this spring. 2 Recent events make it even more urgent than it was 
at that time to build and maintain these defenses. 

Under all the circumstances it is apparent that the United States 
is required to increase its military strength and preparedness not 
only to deal with the aggression in Korea but also to increase our com- 
mon defense, with other free nations, against further aggression. 

The increased strength which is needed falls into three categories: 

In the first place, to meet the situation in Korea, wo shall need to 
send additional men, equipment, and supplies to General MacArthur’s 
command as rapidly as possible. 

In the second place, the world situation requires that we increase 
substantially the size and mat6riel support of our Armed Forces, over 
and above the increases which are needed in Korea. 

In the third place, we must assist the free nations associated with 
us in common defense to augment their military strength. 

Of the three categories I have just enumerated, the first two involve 
increases in our own military manpower, and in the matdriel support 
that our men must have. 


1 For texts of treaties, see supra, pp. 789-796 and 812-815. 

2 See communique of May 19, 1950; supra, pp. 160<1-1606. 
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To meet the increased requirements for military manpower, I have 
authorized the Secretary of Defense to exceed the budgeted strength 
of military personnel for the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and to use 
the Selective Service System to such extent as may be required in 
order to obtain the increased strength which we must have. I have 
also authorized the Secretary of Defense to meet the need for military 
manpower by calling into active Federal service as many National 
Guard units and as many units and individuals of the Reserve forces 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Forces as may be required. 

I have directed the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to keep our military manpower needs under constant study, in 
order that further increases may be made as required. There are 
now statutory limits on the sizes of the armed forces and, since we 
may need to exceed these limits, I recommend that they be removed. 

§ To increase the level of our military strength will also require addi- 
tional supplies and equipment. Procurement of many items has 
already been accelerated, in some cases for use in Korea, in others to 
replace reserve stocks which are now being sent to Korea, and in 
still others to add to our general level of preparedness. Further 
mcreases in procurement, resulting in a higher rate of production of 
military equipment and supplies, will be necessary. 

The increases in the size of the armed forces, and the additional 
supplies and equipment which will be needed, will require additional 
ippropriations. Within the next few days, I will transmit to the 
Congress specific requests for appropriations in the amount of approx- 
imately 10 billion dollars. 

These requests for appropriations will be addressed to the needs of 
>ur own military forces. Earlier, I referred to the fact that we must 
dso assist other free nations in the strengthening of our common 
lefenses. The action we must take to accomplish this is just as 
mportant as the measures required to strengthen our own forces. 

The authorization bill for the Mutual Defense Assistance Program 
or 1951, now before the House of Representatives, is an important 
immediate step toward the strengthening of our collective security. 
It should be enacted without delay. 1 

Blit it is now clear that the free nations of the world must step up 
heir common security program. The other nations associated 
nth us in the Mutual Defense Assistance Program, like ourselves, 
nil need to divert additional economic resources to defense purposes, 
n order to enable the nations associated with us to inake their 
aaximum contribution to our common defense, further assistance on 
>ur part will be required. Additional assistance may also be needed 
o increase the strength of certain other free nations whose security is 
r ital to our own. 

In the case of the North Atlantic area these requirements will 
eflect the consultations now going on with the other nations assoei- 
rted with us in the North Atlantic Treaty. As soon as it is possible to 
.etermine what each nation will need to do, I shall lay before the 
Congress a request for such funds as are shown to be necessary to the 


1 See infra, pp. 3039-3042. 
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attainment and maintenance of onr common strength at an adequate 
level. 


The free world has made it clear, through the United Nations, that 
lawless aggression will be met with force. This is the significance of 
Korea — and it is a significance whose importance cannot be over- 
estimated. 

I shall not attempt to predict the course of events. But I am sure 
that those who have it in their power to unleash or withhold acts of 
armed aggression must realize that new recourse to aggression in the 
world today might well strain to the breaking point the fabric of 
world peace. 

The United States can be proud of the part it has played in the 
United Nations action in this crisis. We can be proud of the unhesi- 
tating support of the American people for the resolute actions taken 
to halt the aggression in Korea and to support the cause of world 
peace. 

The Congress of the United States, by its strong, bipartisan support 
of the steps we are taking and by repeated actions in support of 
international cooperation, has contributed most vitally to the cause 
of peace. The expressions of support which have been forthcoming 
from the leaders of both political parties for the actions of our Govern- 
ment and of the United Nations in dealing with the present crisis, 
have buttressed the firm morale of the entire free world in the face of 
this challenge. 

The American people, together with other free peoples, seek a new 
era in world affairs. We seek a world where all men may live in peace 
and freedom, with steadily improving living conditions, under gov- 
ernments of their own free choice. 

For ourselves, we seek no territory or domination over others, Wo 
are determined to maintain our democratic institutions so that Ameri- 
cans now and in the future can enjoy personal liberty, economic op- 
portunity, and political equality. We are concerned with advancing 
our prosperity and our well-being as a nation, but wo know that our 
future is inseparably joined with the future of other free peoples. 

We will follow the course we have chosen with courage and with 
faith, because we carry in our hearts the flame of freedom. Wo are 
fighting for liberty and for peace — and with God's blessing we shall 
succeed. 


18. FIRST REPORT TO THE SECURITY COUNCIL BY THE 
UNITED NATIONS COMMAND, JULY 24, 1950 1 

At 0400 Korean time on Sunday, 25 June 1950, the North Korean 
Army launched a completely unprovoked invasion of South Korea. 
North Korean infantry crossed the 38th parallel, led by Soviet-made 


1 TJ.N. doc. S/1626, July 25, 1950, pp. 2-8 (Department of State publication 
3935). 
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tanks in an estimated number of 100. The main attack was down 
the Pochon-Uijongbu-Seoul corridor. Simultaneous^ attacks were 
launched in the Ongjin Peninsula to the West, against Chunchon in 
the eastern mountains, and down the east coast road. The North 
Korean Air Force covered the amphibious landings, and attacked 
Kimpo Airfield, near Seoul. The size of the attack, the fact that it 
covered the principal areas along the 38th parallel, and the amount 
and character of material involved, and the use of amphibious land- 
ings, indicated clearly that the invasion had been carefully planned 
for long in advance. 

The character and disposition of the Republic of Korea Army 
indicated that it did not expect this sudden attack. This fact is 
supported by a report of an observation team of the United Nations 
Commission on Korea, made along the 38th parallel and dated 24 
June 1950. 1 This report stated that its team of observers “had, in 
the course of a two-week inspection, been left with the impression 
that the Republican Army was organized entirely for defense and 
(was) in no condition to carry out a large-scale attack against the 
forces in the North. The observers found that the Republic of Korea 
forces were disposed in depth all along the 38th parallel with no 
concentration of troops at any point, that a large number of Republic 
of Korea troops were actively engaged in rounding up guerrillas and 
were, in any case, entirely lacking in the armor, heavy artillery, and 
air support necessary to carry off an invasion of North Korea.” 
These facts controverted completely the North Korea broadcast from 
Pyongyang, late in the morning of 25 June, that the Republic of 
Korea had initiated an attack across the border and that the North 
Korean Forces had been ordered to repel the attack. 

The North Korean invaders were reported to have committed 
initially 6 divisions of Infantry, 3 Border Constabulary Brigades, 
supported by approximately 100 Soviet-made T34 and T70 tanks 
and ample heavy artillery. Their Air Force held complete control of 
the air, and was at the time estimated to be composed of 100-150 
Soviet-made combat planes. The total strength of the North Korean 
forces was placed at between 90,000 and 100,000, organized in approxi- 
mately 7 divisions and 5 brigades, well trained and equipped chiefly 
with, excellent Soviet ma. tonal. 

Opposed to this mobile army, Republic of Korea troops were 
initially deployed along the 38th parallel with elements of 4 divisions, 
with the remainder in the interior, without tanks or heavy artillery 
and with only 16 trainers as an air force; an organization assigned 
primarily for preserving internal security. 

With such a discrepancy in character and armament between 
North and South Korea, the actual date of the assault is immaterial; 
the potential for it was present for months. 

In the light of the above facts, it is apparent that the attack upon 
South Korea was a carefully-planned, full-scale invasion in force. 

1 See U.N. General Assembly, Official Records , Fifth Session, Supplement No. 16 
(A/1360), pp. 40-42. The quotation cited in the U.N. Command report appears 
to be a paraphrase. 
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From the attack to the fall of Seoul on 28 June, North Korean forces 
struck southward across the 38th parallel on 25 June, in four major 
drives: 

A. To the west, a Border Constabulary Brigade attacked in the 
Ongjin Peninsula against approximately one Republic of Korea 
regiment and was reported on 26 June in control of the area. How- 
ever, a considerable number of Republic of Korea men escaped by sea. 

B. One North Korean division, plus 42-50 tanks captured Kaesong 
on the afternoon of 25 June, and later pushed south through Husan 
toward Seoul. Another North Korean force of from 8,000-10,000 
men, plus more than 50 tanks, drove down the Fochon-Uijongbu 
Corridor toward Seoul. 

C. A division of N orth Korean troops, supported by heavy artillery 
and tanks, struck south toward Chunchon. 

D. Along the east coast, a Border Constabulary Brigade reinforced 
to approximately 10,000, attacked Kangnung and carried out two 
amphibious landings further south. 

The North Korean attack was initially opposed by five Republic 
of Korea divisions located in or north of Seoul. They were armed 
with rifles, machine guns, and other light infantry weapons. Taken 
completely by surprise, and facing greatly superior equipment, they 
fought desperately, but were forced to withdraw gradually. Another 
Republic of Korea division, hastily brought up from the south, was 
badly mauled in the fighting of 26 June. An official report on 30 June 
indicated that the Republic of Korea forces had suffered a high per- 
centage of casualties and had lost much equipment in the hurried 
withdrawal. 

On 28 June, aircraft of the United States Air Force, operating pur- 
suant to the resolution of the Security Council of the United Nations, 1 
began air operations against the North Korean invaders in support of 
Republic of Korea forces and later struck at military targets north 
to the 38th parallel with a view to disrupting the lines of communica* 
tions and supply of the invading forces. 

The badly decimated Republic of Korea forces reformed south of 
the Nan [Han] River, and with U.S.A.F, assistance, sought to delay 
the North Korean advance. By sheer weight of numbers and material 
they were forced back step by step until, on 2 July (Korean time) the 
town of Suwon, 20 miles south of Seoul, was reported in North 
Korean hands. 

Meanwhile, in pursuance of United Nations recommendations, 
United States ground forces were committed to the area for stabiliza- 
tion of the front. On 5 July, a very small United States force made 
contact with the invaders, south of Suwon. On 7 July, upon the 
recommendation of the Security Council, 2 the Unified Command 
was established and General Douglas MacArthur was designated by 


. 1 Resolution of June 27, 1950; supra , doc. 10. 

2 Security Council resolution of July 7, 1950; supra, doc. 14. 
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he President of the United States as the Commanding General of the 
orces of the members of the United Nations. 1 

The first United States troops were small in number and were com- 
nitted as a holding force only. They were followed by additional 
upporting forces as rapidly as these could be transported to the battle 
ine. Facing odds at times as high as 20 to one, “Our Army troops, 
bly supported by tactical aircraft of the United States Air Force and 
'J’avy and our Australian friends, flying under most adverse conditions 
f weather , . . distinguished themselves in the most difficult of 
lilitary operations — a delaying action. 

Under the protection of this delaying action Unified Command 
orces have steadily been strengthened. Under the combined impact 
f ground, air and naval forces, the progress of the invasion has been 
lowed, while the enemy has suffered severe losses on sea and land 
finch are curtailing his supply and transportation capabilities. 

At the outset of the North Korean invasion, naval forces available 
o oppose the aggression consisted of a small Republic of Korea Coast 
}-uard. United States and other forces proceeded to the operational 
reas and by virtue of overwhelming superiority established a patrol 
f both coasts of Korea. These forces took the necessary action to 
revent movement by sea of forces and supplies for use in operations 
gainst the Republic of Korea, including ingress and egress to and 
rom Korean ports of merchant vessels furnishing or likely to furnish 
ssistance to the North Korean authorities. United Nations Naval 
brees covered some of the initial necessary evacuations, rendered 
Dgistic support, and by operating against North Korean waterborne 
Dices denied the Communist invaders the logistic support of its forces 
y sea. 

Naval units proceeded to accomplish the waterlift of troops and 
applies to Korea, patrol by naval aircraft of water and coastal areas, 
scort duties and coastal patrol functions. Harassing fire from naval 
nits on both coasts shelled targets susceptible to naval gunfire, 
reached roads, and generally interfered with enemy communications, 
[aval units have attacked North Korean water traffic where found, 
nd have already destroyed approximately one-third of the vessels 
riginally available to North Korean naval forces. 

A new phase of naval operations commenced on 3 July with the 
rst aircraft carrier air strike. They struck on the west coast of North 
mrea. Subsequent carrier strikes on the east coast of Korea have 
een made by the British and United States units. The first amphibi- 
us landing by United Nations Forces was accomplished on the east 
oast of Korea on 18 July 1950. 

The present naval situation finds both coasts of Korea covered by 
aval forces of the Unified Command. Harassing fire and fire sup- 
ort missions are being carried out by these forces. Patrols and recon- 
aissances are being conducted by naval patrol planes over coastal 
nd water areas. Logistic support of men, equipment, and supplies 
y transport continues with escort. 

It has been inspiring to witness the rapidity with which various 


1 See the Presidents statement of July 8, 1950; supra , doc. 15. 
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Member States have contributed to the naval forces assisting in the 
restoration of peace in Korea. The United Kingdom, Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada and the Netherlands have dispatched vessels to 
support the United Nations’ effort to cut off supplies for the invading 
hordes from north of the 38 th parallel. In carrying out this work, 
shore bombardments have been conducted where and as necessary to 
interdict the supply of Communist troops which have moved 
into that portion of Korea governed by the Republic of Korea under 
the aegis of the United Nations. Valuable service has also been 
rendered by a British naval unit in the rescue from the water of air- 
men who had been compelled to abandon their airplane. The Coast 
Guard of the Republic of Korea has been rendering invaluable service 
in providing for the security of the shorelines. Naval air [$ic] provided 
by the United Kingdom has contributed in a major way in the sup- 
port of landing operations at Pokang-dong. 

Upon the request by the Security Council of the United Nations 
for assistance to defend the Republic of Korea against the North 
Korean aggressors, the only forces in the area immediately available 
were those United States and British Commonwealth occupation 
forces under the command of General MacArthur in the occupation 
of the Japanese Islands. The size and nature of these forces were 
sufficient only to perform the occupation duties in Japan. 

Before committing the forces, in response to the Security Council 
resolutions, they had to be regrouped and re-equipped from standards 
for peacetime occupation of Japan to standards suitable for combat 
in Korea. This also involved moving these troops, with their equip- 
ment and supplies, from their various occupation stations in Japan, 
by combinations of motor, rail, water and air transportation, to Korea. 
Even so, all the materials for sustained combat were not immediately 
available to General MacArthur and therefore had to be rushed to 
Korea from the United States — a distance of one-third of the way 
around the globe. Future assistance for the defense of the Republic 
of Korea, both men and materials, must be transported over corre- 
sponding distances from the Member nations of the United Nations 
rendering such assistance. The well-planned attack by the North 
Korean regime, the size of their force, their logistical support and 
their ability to continue to press the attack, account for the degree 
of initiative enjoyed by the aggressor. The defenders of the Republic 
of Korea have been forced to submit to the time and place selected 
by the aggressor, and now must depend upon assistance from nations 
peacefully disposed and lying not merely hundreds, but thousands of 
miles away. 

From the continuing appearance on the battlefield of large numbers 
of enemy personnel and equipment, it is now apparent that the North 
Korean aggressors have available to them resources far in excess of 
their internal capabilities. This, with the initial advantage of the 
aggressor, combines to give the enemy a strength that cannot be over- 
come until the United Nations forces achieve the effect of superiority 
in weapons and manpower. The task is not a small one when viewed 
in comparison with the potential resources of the aggressor force. 
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Intil forces of the Unified Command are increased further in strength, 
ne rapidity with which success will be achieved cannot be predicted, 
[owever, with the combined efforts of the United Nations, the full 
ffect of the contribution from each member nation will be felt in the 
ltimate defeat of the aggressors from north of the 38 degree parallel. 
In conclusion, it is believed appropriate to quote the Unified Com- 
lander’s latest estimate of the Korean operations. 

“With the deployment in Korea of major elements of the Eighth Army now 
jeomplished the first phase of the campaign has ended and with it the chance 
►r victory by the North Korean Forces. The enemy's plan and great oppor- 
mity depended upon the speed with which he could overrun South Korea once 
e had breached the Han River line and with overwhelming numbers and superior 
eapons temporarily shattered South Korean resistance. This chance he has now 
st through the extraordinary speed with which the Eighth Army has been 
^ployed from Japan to stem his rush. When he crashed the Han Line the way 
semed entirely open and victory was within his grasp. The desperate decision 
> throw in piecemeal American elements as they arrived by every available 
Leans of transport from Japan was the only hope to save the situation. The skill 
id valor thereafter displayed in successive holding actions by the ground forces 
l accordance with this concept, brilliantly supported in complete co-ordination 
y air and naval elements, forced the enemy into continued deployments, costly 
ontal attacks and confused logistics which so slowed his advance and blunted 
.s drive that we have bought the precious time necessary to build a secure base. 
“I do not repeat not believe that history records a comparable operation which 
:celled the speed and precision with which the Eighth Army, the Far East Air 
orce and the Seventh Fleet have been deployed to a distant land for immediate 
>mmitment to major operations. It merits highest commendation for the com- 
.anders, staffs and units concerned and attests to their superior training and 
gh state of readiness to meet any eventuality. This finds added emphasis in the 
,ct that the Far East Command, until the President's great pronouncement to 
Lpport the epochal action of the United Nations, had no repeat no slightest 
sponsibility for the defense of the Free Republic of Korea. With the President's 
seision it assumed a completely new and added mission. 

“It is, of course, impossible to predict with any degree of accuracy future inci- 
mts of a military campaign. Over a broad front involving continuous local 
ruggles, there are bound to be ups and downs, losses as well as successes. Our 
lal stabilization line will unquestionably be rectified and tactical improvement 
ill involve planned withdrawals as well as local advances. But the issue of battle 
now fully joined and will proceed along lines of action in which we will not 
peat not be without choice. Our hold upon the southern part of Korea represents 
secure base. Our casualties despite overwhelming odds have been relatively 
;ht. Our strength will continually increase while that of the enemy will relatively 
icrease. His supply line is insecure. He has had his great chance but failed to 
:ploit it. We are now in Korea in force, and with God's help we are there to stay 
itil the constitutional authority of the Republic is fully restored. Mac Arthur." 


). CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE UNIFIED COMMAND: Resolu- 
tion of the United Nations Security Council, July 31, 1950 1 

The Security Council , 

Recognizing the hardships and privations to which the people of 
’orea are being subjected as a result of the continued prosecution by 
re North Korean forces of their unlawful attack, and 
Appreciating the spontaneous offers of assistance to the Korean 


1 U.N. doc. S/INF/4, Fob. 1, 1951, pp. 7-8. 
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people which have been made by governments, specialized agencies, 
and non-governmental organizations, 

Requests the Unified Command to exercise responsibility for de- 
termining the requirements for the relief and support of the civilian 
population of Korea, and for establishing in the field the procedures 
for providing such relief and support ; 

Requests the Secretary-General to transmit all offers of assistance 
for relief and support to the Unified Command ; 

Requests the Unified Command to provide the Security Council with 
reports, as appropriate, on its relief activities; 

Requests the Secretary-General, the Economic and Social Council in 
accordance with Article 65 of the Charter, other appropriate United 
Nations principal and subsidiary organs, the specialized agencies in 
accordance with the terms of their respective agreements with the 
United Nations, and appropriate non-governmental organizations, to 
provide such assistance as the Unified Command may request for 
the relief and support of the civilian population of Korea, and as 
appropriate in connexion with the responsibilities being carried out 
by the Unified Command on behalf of the Security Council. 


20. REPORT TO THE NATION ON THE SITUATION IN KOREA: 

Address by the President, September 1, 1950 1 

Tonight, I want to talk to you about Korea, about why we are 
there, and what our objectives are. 

As I talk with you, thousands of families in this land of ours have 
a son, or a brother, or a husband fighting in Korea. I know that 
your thoughts and hopes are constantly with them — and so are mine. 

These men of ours are engaged once more in the age-old struggle 
for human liberty. Our men, and the men of other free nations, are 
defending with their lives the cause of freedom in the world. They 
are fighting for the proposition that peace shall be the law of this 
earth. 

We must and shall support them with every ounce of our strength 
and with all our hearts. We shall put aside all else for this supreme 
duty. 

No cause has ever been more just or more important. 

For the first time in all history, men of many nations are fighting 
under a single banner to uphold the rule of law in the world. This is 
an inspiring fact. 

If the rule of law is not upheld, we can look forward only to the 
horror of another world war and ultimate chaos. For our part, we 
do not intend to let that happen. 

Two Courses Faced by Free World 

Two months ago, Communist imperialism turned from the familiar 
tactics of infiltration and subversion to a brutal attack on the small 


1 Department of State Bulletin , Sept. 11, 1950, pp. 407-410. 
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Republic of Korea. When that happened, the free and peace-loving 
nations of the world faced two possible courses. 

One course would have been to limit our action to diplomatic 
protests, while the Communist aggressors went ahead and swallowed 
up their victim. That would have been the course of appeasement. 
If the history of the 1930’s teaches us anything, it is that appeasement 
of dictators^ the sure road to world war. If aggression were allowed 
to succeed in Korea, it would be an open invitation to new acts of 
aggression elsewhere. 

The other course is the one which the free world chose. The 
United Nations made its historic decision to meet military aggression 
with armed force. The effects of that decision will be felt far beyond 
Korea. The firm action taken by the United Nations is our best 
hope of achieving world peace. 

It is your liberty and mine which is involved. What is at stake is 
the free way of life — the right to worship as we please, the right to 
express our opinions, the right to raise our children in our own way, 
the right to choose our jobs, the right to plan our own future, and the 
right to live without fear. All these are bound up in the present 
action of the United Nations to put down aggression in Korea. 

We cannot hope to maintain our own freedom if freedom elsewhere 
is wiped out. That is why the American people are united in support 
of our part in this task. 

During the last 5 years, we have worked day in and day out to 
achieve a just and lasting peace. We have given every possible proof 
of our desire to live at peace with all nations. We have worked for 
liberty and self-government for people the world over. Most nations 
have joined with us in this effort, but the Soviet Union and the nations 
it controls have unceasingly hampered all efforts to achieve a just 
peace. 

The Soviet Union has repeatedly violated its pledges of international 
cooperation. It has destroyed the independence of its neighbors. 
It has sought to disrupt those countries it could not dominate. It 
has built up tremendous armed forces far beyond the needs of its own 
defense. 

Communist imperialism preaches peace but practices aggression. 

In these circumstances, the free nations have been compelled to 
take measures to protect themselves against the aggressive designs 
of the Communists. 

The United Nations was able to act as it did in Korea because the 
free nations in the years since World War II have created a common 
determination to work together for peace and freedom. 

Every American can be justly proud of the role that our country 
has played in bringing this about. 

Record To Create Unity Among Free Nations 

We have taken the lead in step after step to create unity and 
strength among the free nations. The record of these steps is im- 
pressive. Let me recall some of them to you. 


In 1945, we helped to bring the United Nations into existence at 
San Francisco. 

In 1946, the United States gave its full support to the successful 
action taken by the United Nations to protect Iran against Com- 
munist invasion. 

In 1947, we began our military and economic aid to Greece and 
Turkey, which has helped those countries to keep their independence 
against Communist attacks and threats. 

Also in 1947, by the treaty of Rio de Janeiro, we joined with the 
other American nations to guarantee the safety of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

In 1948, the Marshall Plan checked the danger of Communist sub- 
version in Europe; and, since that time, it has brought the free nations 
more closely together in a strong economic framework. 

The Berlin airlift, in 1948 and 1949, defeated the Soviet effort to 
drive the free nations out of the democratic outpost of western Berlin. 

The North Atlantic Treaty, in 1949, served notice that the nations 
of the North Atlantic community would stand together to preserve 
their freedom. 

Today, in 1950, we are going ahead with an enlarged program for 
military aid to strengthen the common defense of free nations. 

Step by step, these achievements in the struggle between freedom 
and Communist imperialism have brought the free nations closer 
together. 

When the Communist movement turned to open, armed aggression 
in Korea, the response of the free nations was immediate. 

Fifty-three of the fifty-nine members of the United Nations joined 
in meeting the challenge. Thirty have already pledged concrete aid 
to the United Nations to put down this aggression. 

Thus far, the brunt of the fighting has fallen upon the armed forces 
of the Republic of Korea and the United States. In addition, naval 
forces from Australia, Canada, France, Great Britain, the Nether- 
lands, and New Zealand have been and are now in action under the 
United Nations command. Fighting planes from Australia, Canada, 
and Great Britain have joined the operation. 

Ground forces have been offered by Thailand, the Philippines, 
Turkey, Australia, France, and other countries. Some British troops 
have landed in Korea and more are on their way. All of these will 
serve under the flag of the United Nations and under the United 
Nations Commander, General MacArthur. 

Our own men, with their gallant Korean comrades, have held the 
breach. In less than 8 weeks, five divisions of United States troops 
have moved into combat, some of them from bases more than 6,000 
miles away. More men are on the way. Fighting in difficult country, 
under every kind of hardship, American troops have held back over- 
whelming numbers of the Communist invaders. Our naval and air 
forces have been carrying the attack to the military bases and supply 
lines of the aggressors. 

Our men have fought with grim gallantry. All of us, especially those 
of us who are old soldiers, know how worthy they are of a place on that 
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long and honored roll of those who created and preserved liberty for 
our country. 

The soldiers of the Republic of Korea have been fighting fiercely 
for their own freedom. 

The determination of the South Koreans to maintain their inde- 
pendence is shown not only by the valor of their soldiers in the battle 
line but also by countless supporting activities of the whole population. 
They are giving every possible assistance to the United Nations forces. 

These United Nations troops are still outnumbered. But their hard 
and valiant fight is bringing results. We hold a firm base of about 
3,500 square miles. For weeks, the enemy has been hammering, now 
at one spot, now at another, sometimes at many points at once. He 
has been beaten back each time with heavy loss. 

The enemy is spending his strength recklessly in desperate attacks. 
We believe the invasion has reached its peak. The task remaining is 
to crush it. Our men are confident, the United Nations command is 
confident, that it will be crushed. The power to do this is being 
gathered in Korea. 

Right now, the battle in Korea is the front line in the struggle be- 
tween freedom and tyranny. But the fighting there is part of a larger 
struggle to build a world in which a just and lasting peace can be 
maintained. 

That is why we in the United States must increase our own defensive 
strength over and above the forces we need in Korea. That is why 
we must continue to work with other free nations to increase our 
combined strength. 

The Congress is now acting on my request to increase our program 
of arms aid to other free countries. 1 These nations are greatly increas- 
ing their own efforts. Our aid is not a substitute but is an addition to 
what they themselves do. 

In Western Europe alone, there are over 200 million people. Next 
to ours, their industry is the world's greatest workshop. They are 
joining with us to develop collective forces for mutual defense — our 
defense as well as their own. 

U.S. — Key Element in Strength 

The armed forces of the United States are a key element in the 
strength of the free world. In view of the threats of aggression which 
now face us, we shall have to increase these forces, and we shall have 
to maintain larger forces for a long time to come. 

We have had about 1 % million men and women on active duty in 
our Army, Navy, and Air Force. Our present plans call for increasing 
this number to close to 3 million, and further increases may be required. 

In addition to increasing the size of our armed forces, we must step 
up sharply the production of guns, tanks, planes, and other military 
equipment. We shall also have to increase our stockpile of essential 
materials, and expand our industrial capacity to produce military 
supplies. 

1 See Title I of Chapter XI of the General Appropriation Act, 1951 (PL 759, 
81st Cong., 2d sess.), Sept. 6, 1950; 64 Stat. 595. 
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We have the ability and the resources to meet the demands which 
confront us. Our industry and agriculture have never been stronger 
or more productive. We will use as much of this economic strength as 
is needed to defend ourselves and establish peace. 

Hitler and the Japanese generals miscalculated badly, 10 years ago, 
when they thought we would not be able to use our economic power 
effectively for the defeat of aggression. 

Let would-be aggressors make no such mistake today. 

We now have over 62 million men and women employed- — more than 
we have ever had before. Our farmers are producing over 20 percent 
more than they were in 1940. The productive capacity of our manu- 
facturing industry is 60 percent greater than it was 10 years ago, when 
the Axis dictators threatened the world. 

We must now. divert a large share of this productive power to defense 
purposes. To do this will require hard work and sacrifice by all of us. 
I know all of us are prepared to do whatever is necessary in the cause 
of peace and freedom. We have never yet failed to give all that is 
needed in that cause, and we never will. 

In order to increase our defense effort rapidly enough to meet the 
danger that we face, we shall have to make many changes in our way 
of living and working here at home. We shall have to give up many 
things we enjoy. We shall all have to work harder and longer. To 
prevent inflation and runaway prices, we shall have to impose certain 
restrictions upon ourselves. 

The Congress has today completed action on legislation to enable 
us to channel the necessary effort to defense production, to increase 
our productive capacity, and to hold down inflation. 1 

After this legislation is signed, I intend to talk to you again, to 
explain what your Government proposes to do, and how each citizen 
can play his part in this national effort. 

As we move forward to arm ourselves more quickly in the days 
ahead and as we strive with the United Nations for victory in Korea, 
we must keep clearly in mind what we believe in and what we are 
trying to do. We also want the rest of the world to understand clearly 
our aims and our hopes. 

Statement of U.S. Aims and Policy 

First: We believe in the United Nations. When we ratified its 
Charter, we pledged ourselves to seek peace and security through 
this world organization. We kept our word when we went to the 
support of the United Nations in Korea 2 months ago. We shall 
never go back on that pledge. 

Second: We believe the Koreans have a right to be free, inde- 
pendent, and united — as they want to be. Under the direction and 
guidance of the United Nations, we, with others, will do our part 
to help them enjoy that right. The United States has no other aim 
in Korea. 

Third: We do not want the fighting in Korea to expand into a 

1 The Defense Production Act of 1950 (PL 774, 81st Cong., 2d sess.), Sept. 8, 
1950; 64 Stat. 798. 
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neral war. It will not spread unless Communist imperialism draws 
her armies and governments into the fight of the aggressors against 
e United Nations. 

Fourth: We hope in particular that the people of China will not 
; misled or forced into fighting against the United Nations and 
;ainst the American people, who have always been and still are 
eir friends. Only the Communist imperialism, which has already 
anted to dismember China, could gain from China’s involvement 
war. 

Fifth: We do not want Formosa or any part of Asia for ourselves, 
e believe that the future of Formosa, like that of any other terri- 
ry in dispute, should be settled peacefully. We believe that 
should be settled by international action and not by the decision 
the United States or of any other state alone. The mission of the 
venth Fleet is to keep Formosa out of the conflict. Our purpose is 
ace, not conquest. 

Sixth: We believe in freedom for all the nations of the Far East, 
lat is one of the reasons why we are fighting under the United 
itions for the freedom of Korea. We helped the Philippines become 
iependent, and we have supported the national aspirations to 
iependence of other Asian countries. Russia has never voluntarily 
ren up any territory it has acquired in the Far East; it has never 
ren independence to any people who have fallen under its control, 
e not only want freedom for the peoples of Asia but we also want 
help them secure for themselves better health, more food, better 
>thes and homes, and the chance to live their own lives in peace. 
Le things we want for the people of Asia are the same things we want 
■ the people of the rest of the world. 

Seventh: We do not believe in aggressive or preventive war. 
ch war is the weapon of dictators, not of free democratic countries 
e the United States. We are arming only for defense against 
gression. Even though Communist imperialism does not believe 
peace, it can be discouraged from new aggression if we and other 
e peoples are strong, determined, and united. 

Eighth: We want peace and we shall achieve it. Our men are 
hting for peace today in Koi*ea. We are working for peace con- 
mtly in the United Nations and in all the capitals of the world, 
Lr workers, our farmers, our businessmen, all our vast resources, 
i helping now to create the strength which will make peace secure. 
We want peace not only for its own sake but because we want all 
^ peoples of the world, including ourselves, to be free to devote 
iir full energies to making their lives richer and happier. We 
dl give what help we can to make this universal human wish come 

L6. 

We invite all the nations of the world, without exception, to join 
bh us in this great work. 

rhe events in Korea have shown us again all the misery and horrors 
war. The North Koreans have learned that the penalties of armed 
iflict fall as heavily on those who act as tools for the Communist 
>tatorship as they do on its victims. There will be no profit for 
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any people who follow the Communist dictatorship down its dark 
and bloody path. 

Against the futile and tragic course of dictatorship, we uphold, 
for all people, the way of freedom— the way of mutual cooperation 
and international peace. We assert that mankind can find progress 
and advancement along the path of peace. At this critical hour in 
the history of the world, our country has been called upon to give of 
its leadership, its efforts, and its resources, to maintain peace and 
justice among nations. We have responded to that call. We will not 
fail. 

The task which has fallen upon our beloved country is a great one. 
In carrying it out, we ask God to purge us of all selfishness and mean-* 
ness and to give us strength and courage for the days ahead. 


21. RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE AGGRESSION IN KOREA i 
Report of the United Nations Commission in Korea, September 4, 
1950 (Excerpt) 1 


Part Four 

ANALYSIS AND CONCLUSIONS 

A. Responsibility for the Aggression 

202. The invasion of the territory of the Republic of Korea by the 
armed forces of the North Korean authorities, which began on 25 
June 1950, was an act of aggression initiated without warning and 
without provocation, in execution of a carefully prepared plan. 

203. This plan of aggression, it is now clear, was an essential part 
of the policy of the North Korean authorities, the object of which 
was to secure control over the whole of Korea. If control could not 
be gained by peaceful means, it would be achieved by overthrowing 
the Republic of Korea, either by undermining it from within or, 
should that prove ineffective, by resorting to direct aggression. As 
the methods used for undermining the Republic from within proved 
unsuccessful, the North Korean authorities launched an invasion of 
the territory of the Republic of Korea. 

B. Origin and Nature of the Conflict 

204. The origin of the conflict is to be found in the artificial division 
of Korea and in the failure, in 1945, of the occupying Powers to reach 
agreement on the method to be used for giving independence to Korea. 2 

1 U.N, General Assembly, Official Records , Fifth Session , Supplement No. 16 
(A/ 1350), pp. 32-33. This report, covering the period Dec. 15, 1949, to Sept. 
4, 1950, was transmitted by the Chairman of the Commission to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations on Sept. 4, 1950, for transmission to the General 
Assembly. 

2 See Korea's Independence (Department of State publication 2933; 1947), 

pp. 2-11. 
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This failure was not due to anything inherent in the attitude of the 
people of Korea themselves, but was a reflection of those wider and 
more fundamental differences of outlook and policy which have 
become so marked a feature of the international scene. 

205. This artificial division was consolidated by the exclusion from 
North Korea of the United Nations Temporary* Commission , which 
had been charged by the General Assembly to observe the holding of 
elections on a democratic basis in the whole of Korea. 1 In the circum- 
stances, it was decided to hold such elections in South Korea alone. 

206. Had internationally-supervised elections been allowed to take 
place in the whole of Korea, and had a unified and independent Korea 
thereby come into existence, the present conflict could never have 
arisen. 

C. Prospects or Unification 

207. The Korean people, one in race, language and culture, fervently 
•desire to live in a unified and independent Korea. Unification can 
be the only aim regarding Korea. It did, however, appear to the 
Commission, before the aggression took place, that unification through 
negotiation was unlikely to be achieved if such negotiation involved 
the holding of internationally-supervised elections on a democratic 
basis in the whole of Korea. Experience suggested that the North 
Korean authorities would never agree to such elections. 

208. It was hoped that, at some stage, it might be possible to break 
down the economic and social barriers between the two political enti- 
ties as a step toward unification. That too proved illusory, as the 
North Korean authorities persisted in their policy of aiming at the 
overthrow of the Republic of Korea. 

209. After the consolidation of the division of Korea, propaganda 
and hostile activities on the part of the North Korean authorities 
accentuated tension which, in turn, stiffened the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment and people of the Republic of Korea, and even further 
prejudiced such possibility of unification by negotiation as might 
have remained. Notwithstanding the continued efforts of the Com- 
mission, it appeared on the eve of the aggression that the Korean 
peninsula would remain divided indefinitely, or at least until interna- 
tional tension had slackened. 

D. Development of Representative Government in -the 
Republic of Korea 

210. The necessity to safeguard the stability and security of the 
Republic of Korea from the threat from the North gradually became 
a controlling factor in all the major activities of the administration 
of the Republic, and absorbed energies and resources which were 
needed to develop the new form of representative government and 
to carry out the economic and social reconstruction programme. 

1 See U.N. General Assembly Resolutions 112 (II) of Nov. 14, 1947 (A Decade 
of American Foreign Policy y pp. 677-678); 195 (III) of Dec. 12, 1948 (U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly, Official Records , Third Session , Part 7, Resolutions (A/810), pp. 
25-27) ; and 293 (IV) of Oct. 21, 1949 (A Decade of American Foreign Policy , pp. 
•682-684). 
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211. The first two years of the new National Assembly reflected 
clearly the difficulties which it would be normal to expect in a body 
dealing with a new and unfamiliar political structure. It had become 
clear, long before the act of aggression occurred, that the Legislature 
was making good progress in its efforts to exert parliamentary control 
over all departments of government, and would not rest content until 
its relations with the Executive had been satisfactorily adjusted. 
The growing civic responsibility shown by the Legislature augured 
well for the future of representative government in Korea. 

212. At the elections of 30 May 1950, the people showed very con- 
siderable enthusiasm, and the electoral machinery functioned well. 
Among the cases of interference with candidates which occurred, 
some were explainable in the light of the stringent precautions which 
the Government found it necessary to take in order to safeguard the 
stability and security of the State against the threat from the North, 
Although there appeared to be little justification for interference in 
some other cases, the results of the elections, in which many candi- 
dates critical of the Administration were returned, showed that the 
voters were in fact able to exercise their democratic freedom of choice 
among candidates, and had cast their votes accordingly. The results 
also showed popular support of the Republic, and a determination to 
improve the Administration by constitutional means. 

213. The division of Korea added to the economic difficulties that 
had arisen at the end of the Japanese domination, and made it most 
difficult for the Republic of Korea to become self-supporting. Funds 
which might have been expended for the execution of the social and 
economic programme of the Republic were consumed by heavy de- 
fence expenditures. Nevertheless, when the aggression occurred, 
substantial progress was being made with that programme. 

E. Korean Needs and Aspirations 

214. Serious problems of reconstruction and rehabilitation, par- 
ticularly the grave refugee problem, already confront the country, 
To these problems will be added problems of yet greater magnitude 
when the military conflict comes to an end. It will be quite beyond 
the capacity of the country to provide from its own resources means 
for rehabilitation. A healthy and viable democracy in Korea cannot 
come into being unless very considerable aid and assistance are pro- 
vided from outside Korea. 

215. Finally, as the division of the country and the resulting 
antagonisms were artificial, the Commission believes that, when the 
conditions under which they arose disappear, it will be possible for 
the Korean people of both North and South to come again together, 
to live in peace and to build the strong foundations of a free, demo- 
cratic Korea. 
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Done in a single copy in the English language at House No, 328 
at Camp Hialeah, Pusan, Korea, this fourth day of September in the 
year nineteen hundred and fifty. 

Anup Singh ( Chairman ) (India) 

A. B. Jamieson (Rapporteur) (. Australia ) 
Liu Yu-Wan (China) 
Angel Gochez Marin (El Salvador) 
Henri Brionval (France) 
Bernabe Africa (The Philippines) 
Kamil Idil (Turkey) 

Bertil A. Renborg (Principal Secretary) 


12. CALL FOR THE SURRENDER OF THE NORTH KOREAN 
FORCES: Message From the Commander-in-Chief, United Na- 
tions Command, to the Commander-in- Chief, North Korean 
Forces, October 1, 1950 1 

• The early and total defeat and complete destruction of your armed 
'orces and war making potential is now inevitable. In order that the 
iecisions of the United Nations may be carried out with a minimum 
)f further loss of life and destruction of property, I, as the United 
NTations Commander in Chief, call upon you and the forces under 
four command, in whatever part of Korea situated, forthwith to lay 
lown your arms and cease hostilities under such military supervision 
is I may direct, and I call upon you at once to liberate all United 
NTations prisoners of war and civilian internees under your control 
md to make adequate provision for their protection, care, maintenance 
ind immediate transportation to such places as I indicate. North 
lorean forces, including prisoners of war in the hands of the United 
Stations Command, will continue to be given the care dictated by 
uvilized custom and practice and permitted to return to their homes 
is soon as practicable. I shall anticipate your early decision upon 
his opportunity to avoid the further useless shedding of blood and 
lestruction of property. 

Douglas Mac Arthur 


iDoc. S 1829, printed in U.N. Security Council, Official Records, Fifth Year t 
'Supplement for September through December, 1950, p. 70. 
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23. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE UNITED NATIONS COMMIS- 
SION FOR THE UNIFICATION AND REHABILITATION OF 
KOREA (UNCURK): Resolution 376 (V) of the United Nations 
General Assembly, October 7, 1950 1 

The General Assembly , 

Having regard to its resolutions of 14 November 1947 (112 (II)), 2 of 
12 December 1948 (195 (III)) 3 4 5 ancl of 21 October 1949 (293 (IV))* 
Having received and considered the report 6 of the United Nations 
Commission on Korea, 

Mind, jul of the fact that the objectives set forth in the resolutions 
referred to above have not been fully accomplished and, in particular, 
that the unification of Korea has not yet been achieved, and that an 
attempt has been made by an armed attack from North Korea to 
extinguish by force the Government of the Republic of Korea, 
Recalling the General Assembly declaration of 12 December 1948 
that there has been established a lawful government (the Government 
of the Republic of Korea) having effective control and jurisdiction 
over that part of Korea where the United Nations Temporary Com- 
mission on Korea was able to observe and consult and in which the 

E reat majority of the people of Korea reside; that this government is 
ased on elections which were a valid expression of the free will of the 
electorate of that part of Korea and which were observed by the 
Temporary Commission; and that this is the only such government 
in Korea, 

Having in mind that United Nations armed forces arc at present 
operating in Korea in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Security Council of 27 June 1950,° subsequent to its resolution of 
25 June I960, 7 that Members of the United Nations furnish such 
assistance to the Republic of Korea as may be necessary to repel the 
armed attack and to restore international peace and security in the 
area, 

Recalling that the essential objective of the resolutions of the 
General Assembly referred to above was the establishment of a unified, 
independent and democratic Government of Korea, 

1. Recommends that 

(a) All appropriate steps be taken to ensure conditions of stability 
throughout Korea ; 

(b) All constituent acts be taken, including the holding of elections, 
under the auspices of the United Nations, for the establishment of a 


1 U.N. General Assembly, Official Records , Fifth Session, Supplement No. 20 
(A/1775), pp, 9-10. 

2 A Decade of American Foreign Policy , pp. 677-678. 

3 U.N. General Assembly, Official Records, Third Session , Part I, Resolutions 
(A/810), pp. 25-27. 

4 A Decade of American Foreign Policy , pp. 682-684. 

5 U.N. General Assembly, Official Records , Fifth Session , Supplement No. 16 
(A/1350). For Part Four of the report, dated Sept. 4, 1950, see supra , doc. 21. 

6 Supra , doc. 10. 

7 Supra, doc. 8. 
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mified, independent and democratic government in the sovereign 
state of Korea; 

(c) All sections and representative bodies of the population of 
Korea, South and North, be invited to co-operate with the organs 
>f the United Nations in the restoration of peace, in the holding of 
elections and in the establishment of a unified government; 

(d) United Nations forces should not remain in any part of Korea 
)therwise than so far as necessary for achieving the objectives specified 
n sub-paragraphs (a) and ( b ) above; 

(e) All necessary measures be taken to accomplish the economic 
‘ekabilitation of Korea; 

2. Resolves that 

(а) A Commission consisting of Australia, Chile, Netherlands, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Thailand and Turkey, to be known as the 
Jnited Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea, be established to (i) assume the functions hitherto exercised 
>y the present United Nations Commission on Korea; (ii) represent 
he United Nations in bringing about the establishment of a unified, 
independent and democratic government of all Korea; (in) exercise 
>uck responsibilities in connexion with relief and rehabilitation in 
Korea as may be determined by the General Assembly after receiving 
he recommendations of the Economic and Social Council. The 
Jnited Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea should proceed to Korea and begin to carry out its functions 
is soon as possible; 

(б) Pending the arrival in Korea of the United Nations Commission 
or the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea, the governments of 
he States represented on the Commission should form an Interim 
Committee composed of representatives meeting at the seat of the 
Jnited Nations to consult with and advise the United Nations Unified 
Command in the light of the above recommendations; the Interim 
Committee should begin to function immediately upon the approval 
>f the present resolution by the General Assembly; 

(c) The Commission shall render a report to the next regular session 
>f the General Assembly and to any prior special session which might 
>e called to consider the subject-matter of the present resolution, and 
shall render such interim reports as it may deem appropriate to the 
Secretary-General for transmission to Members; 1 


1 Concerning the activities of UNCURK, see Reports of the U.N. Commission 
or the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea for the periods (1) Oct. 7, 1950, 
rO Sept. 1951 [U.N. General Assembly, Official Records , Sixth Session , Supplement 
Vo. 12 (A/1881)]; (2) Sept. 5, 1951, to Aug. 28. 1952 [ibid., Seventh Session , Sup- 
plement No. U (A/2187)]; (3) Aug. 27, 1952, to Aug. 14, 1953 [ibid., Eighth Session , 
Supplement No. IS (A/2441)]; (4) Aug. 14, 1953, to Aug. 17, 1954 [ibid., Ninth 
Session, Supplement No. 15 (A/2711)]; and (5) Aug. 17, 1954, to Sept. 7, 1955 
ibid., Tenth Session. Supplement No. IS (A/2947)]. 

For the General Assembly resolutions dealing with the above reports, see Res. 
£07 (VI) of Feb. 5, 1952, ibid., Sixth Session, Supplement No. 20 (A/2119) , p. 7 ; 
£es. 610 (VII) of Dec. 3, 1952, infra, doc. 62; no resolution concerning UNCURK s 
vork was adopted at the eighth session of the General Assembly; Res. 811 (IX) 
>f Dec. 11, 1954, infra , doc. 93; and Res. 910 (X) of Nov. 29, 1955, infra, doc. 94. 
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The General Assembly furthermore, 

Mindful of the fact that at the end of the present hostilities the task 
of rehabilitating the Korean economy Mull be of great magnitude, 

3. Requests the Economic and Social Council, in consultation with 
the specialized agencies, to develop plans for relief and rehabilitation 
on the termination of hostilities and to report to the General Assembly 
within three weeks of the adoption of the present resolution by the 
General Assembly; 

4. Also recommends the Economic and Social Council to expedite 
the study of long-term measures to promote the economic develop- 
ment and social progress of Korea, and meanwhile to draw the atten- 
tion of the authorities which decide requests for technical assistance 
to the urgent and special necessity of affording such assistance to 
Korea; 

5. Expresses its appreciation of the services rendered by the mem- 
bers of the United Nations Commission on Korea in the performance 
of their important and difficult task; 

6. Requests the Secretary-General to provide the United Nations 
Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea with 
adequate staff and facilities, including technical advisers as required; 
and authorizes the Secretary-General to pay the expenses and per diem 
of a representative and alternate from each of the States members of 
the Commission. 


24. SECOND CALL FOR THE SURRENDER OF THE NORTH 
KOREAN FORCES: Message From the Commander-in-Chief, 
United Nations Command, to the Commander-in-Chief, North 
Korean Forces, and to All North Koreans, October 9, 1950 1 

In order that the decisions of the United Nations may be carried 
out with a minimum of further loss of life and destruction of property, 
I, as the United Nations Commander-in-Chief, for the last time call 
upon you and the forces under your command in whatever part of 
Korea situated, to lay down your arms and cease hostilities. And I 
call upon all north Koreans to cooperate fully with the United Nations 
in establishing a unified, independent and democratic government of 
Korea, assured that they will be treated justly and that the Unitod 
Nations will act to relieve and rehabilitate all parts of a unified Korea. 
Unless immediate response is made by you in the name of the north 
Korean government, I shall at once proceed to take such military 
actions as may be necessary to enforce the decrees of the United 
Nations. 


1 Department of State Bulletin, Nov. 13, 1950, p. 7G3. This message was 
transmitted by radio broadcast and by leaflets dropped from planes. 
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, COORDINATION OF POLICY AND STRATEGY FOLLOWING 
THE INCHON LANDING: Statement by the President on Wake 
Island, October 15, 1950 1 

[ have met with General of the Army Douglas MacArthur for the 
rpose of getting first-hand information and ideas from him. I did! 
t wish to take him away from the scene of action in Korea any 
lger than necessary, and, therefore, I came to meet him at Wake.. 
ir conference has been highly satisfactory. 

The very complete unanimity of view which prevailed enabled us> 
finish onr discussions rapidly in order to meet General MacArthurV 
fire to return at the earliest possible moment. It was apparent* 
a,t the excellent coordination which lias existed between Washington 
cl the field, to which General MacArthur paid tribute, greatly 
silitated the discussion. 

After I had talked with General MacArthur privately, we met- 
aether with onr advisers. These joint talks were then followed by 
dmical consultations in which the following participated: 

General MacArthur and Ambassador John Muccio; Mr. Averell! 
Lrriman, Special Assistant to the President; Secretary of the Army 
ank Pace; General of the Army Omar N. Bradley, Chairman, Joint 
fiefs of Staff; Admiral Arthur W. Radford, Commander in Chief 
the Pacific Fleet; Assistant Secretary of State Dean Rusk; and 
nbassador-at-large Philip C. Jessup. 

Primarily, we talked about the problems in Korea which are General 
rcArthur’s most pressing responsibilities. I asked him for informa- 
n on the military aspects. 

[ got from him a clear picture of the heroism and high capacity of 
} United Nations forces under his command. We also discussed the 
ps necessary to bring peace and security to the area as rapidly as 
ssible in accordance with the intent of the resolution of the United 
dions General Assembly 2 and in order to get our armed forces 
b of Korea as soon as their United Nations mission is completed. 
We devoted a good deal of time to the major problem of peaceful! 
construction of Korea which the United Nations is facing and to the? 
ution of which we intend to make the best contribution of which the 
filed States is capable. 

Phis is a challenging task which must be done properly if we are to 
neve the peaceful goals for which the United Nations has been fight- 

Plie success which has attended the combined military effort must 
supplemented by both spiritual and material rehabilitation. It is 
entially a task of helping the Koreans to do a job which they can. do 
themselves better than anyone else can do it for them. 


Department of State Bulletin , Oct. 23, 1950, pp. 643-044. 
Res. 376 (V) of Oct. 7, 1950; supra, doc. 23. 
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The United Nations can, however, render essential help with sup- 
plies and technical advice as well as with the vital problem of rebuild- 
ing their educational system. 

Meanwhile, I can say I was greatly impressed with what General 
MacArthur and Ambassador Muccio told me about what has already 
been done and is now being done to bring order out of chaos and to 
restore to the Korean people the chance for a good life in peace. 

Tor example, the main rail line from Inchon to Suwon was opened 
to rail traffic in less than 10 days after the Inchon landing. The rail 
line from Pusan to the west bank of the Han River opposite Seoul was 
open to one-way rail traffic about October 8. Bridge and highway 
reconstruction is progressing rapidly. Power and the water supply in 
Seoul were reestablished within a week after the reentry into the 
capital. 

General MacArthur paid a particularly fine tribute to the service 
being rendered in Korea bv Ambassador Muccio. 

I asked General MacArthur also to explain at first hand his views on 
the future of Japan with which I was already generally familiar 
through his written reports. As already announced, we are moving 
forward with preliminary negotiations for a peace treaty to which 
Japan is entitled. 

General MacArthur and I look forward with confidence to a new 
Japan which will be both peaceful and prosperous. 

I also asked General MacArthur to tell me his ideas on the ways in 
which the United States can most effectively promote its policies of 
assisting the United Nations to promote and maintain international 
peace and security throughout the Pacific area. 

On all these matters, I have found our talks most helpful and I am 
very glad to have had this chance to talk them over with one of 
America's great soldier-statesmen, who is also now serving in the unique 
position of the first Commander in Chief of United Nations peace 
forces. 

We are fully aware of the dangers which lie ahead, but we are con- 
fident that we can surmount these dangers with three assets which we 
have: 

first, unqualified devotion to peace; 

second, unity with our fellow peace-loving members of the United 
Nations; 

third, our determination and growing strength. 
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C. CHINESE COMMUNIST INTERVENTION AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES , NOVEMBER 1950-JUNE 1951 


26. PRESENCE OF CHINESE COMMUNIST FORCES IN NORTH 

KOREA: Special Report of the Commander-in-Chief, United 

Nations Command, November 5, 1950 1 

I herewith submit a special report of the United Nations Command 
operations in Korea which I believe should be brought to the attention 
of the United Nations. 

Introduction: 

The United Nations Forces in Korea are continuing their drive to 
the north and their efforts to destroy further the effectiveness of the 
enemy as a fighting force are proving successful. However, presently 
in certain areas of Korea, the United Nations Forces are meeting a 
new foe. It is apparent to our fighting forces, and our intelligence 
agencies have confirmed the fact, that the United Nations are pres- 
ently in hostile contact with Chinese Communist military units 
deployed for action against the forces of the United Command. 

The fact of intervention: 

Hereafter, in summary form, are confirmed intelligence reports 
substantiating the fact that forces other than Korean are resisting 
our efforts to carry out the resolutions of the United Nations: 

• A. 22 August: Approximately 50 bursts heavy anti-aircraft fire 
from Manchurian side of Yalu River against RB-29 flying at 7000 
feet over Korea in the vicinity of the Sui-Ho reservoir; damage, none; 
time 1600 K; weather, 10 miles visibility, high broken clouds. 

B. 24 August: Approximately 40 bursts heavy anti-aircraft fire 
from Manchurian side of Yalu River against RB-29 flying at 10,000 
feet over Korea in the vicinity of Sinuiju; damage, none, time 150 OK; 
weather, 20 miles visibility. 

C. 15 October: Anti-aircraft fire from the Manchurian side of 
Yalu River against a flight of 4 F~51’s flying near the Sinuiju airfield 
on the Korean side of the river; damage, 1 aircraft total loss; time, 
14451; weather, overcast at 8000 feet; 8 to 10 miles visibility. 

D. 16 October: The 370th Regiment of the 124th Division of the 
Chinese Communist 42nd Army, consisting of approximately 2,500 
troops, crossed the Yalu River (Korean border) at Wan Po Jin, 
and proceeded to the area of Chosen and Fusen Dams in North 
Korea where they came in contact with UN forces approximately 
40 miles north of Hamhung. 

E. 17 October: Approximately 15 bursts heavy anti-aircraft fire 
from Manchurian side of Yalu River against RB-29 flying at 10,000 
feet over Korea in the vicinity of Sinuiju; damage, none; time 12001; 
weather, 8 miles visibility, low clouds 2,300 feet. 


1 U.N. doc. S/1884, Nov. 6, 1950. 
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F. 20 October: A. Chinese Communist Task Force known as the 
“56th” unit consisting of approximately 5,000 troops crossed the Yalu 
River (Korean border) at Antung and deployed to positions in Korea 
south of the Sui-Ho Dam. A captured Chinese Communist soldier 
of this Task Force states that his group was organized out of the 
regular Chinese Communist 40th Army stationed at Antung, Man- 
churia. 

‘G. 1 November: A flight of F-51's was attacked early in the after- 
noon by 6 to 9 Jet aircraft which flew across the Yalu River into 
Manchuria. No damage was done to US aircraft. A red star was 
observed on the top of the right wing on one of the Jet aircraft. 

H. 1 November: Anti-aircraft fire from the Manchurian side of 
the Yalu River directed against a flight of 13 F-80 aircraft was ob- 
served in the vicinity of Sinuiju at 1345 hours. This resulted in the 
•total loss of 1 UN aircraft. 

I. 30 October: Interrogation of 19 Chinese prisoners of war identi- 
fied two additional regiments of 124 CCF 1 Division, the 371 and 
the 372 in the vicinity of Changjin. 

J. 2 November: Interrogation of prisoners of war indicates the 
54 CCF unit in Korea. This unit is reported to have same organi- 
zation as 55 and 56 units, but to be drawn from the 112, 113 and 114 
Divisions of the 38 CCF Army. 

K. 3 November: Further interrogation of Chinese prisoners of 
war indicates 56 CCF unit organized from elements of 118, 119 and 
120 CCF Divisions of the 40 CCF Army. 

L. 4 November: As of this date, a total of 35 CCF prisoners had 
been taken in Korea. 

The continued employment of Chinese Communist forces in Korea 
and the hostile attitude assumed by such forces, either inside or 
outside Korea, are matters which it is incumbent upon me to bring 
at once to the attention of the UN. 


27. CHINESE COMMUNIST INTERVENTION IN KOREA: Com- 
munique by the Commander-in-Chief, United Nations Command, 
November 6, 1950 2 

The military position of the United Nations forces in the western 
sector of North Korea is now sufficiently stabilized and information on 
enemy unit identifications adequately evaluated to permit me to put 
the situation growing out of the last few days' operations in proper 
perspective. 

The Korean war was brought to a practical end with the closing of 
the trap on enemy elements north ol* Pyongyang and seizure of the 
east coastal area, resulting in raising the number of enemy prisoners of 
war in our hands to well over 135,000, which, with other losses amount- 


1 Chinese Communist Forces. 

2 Department of State Bulletin , Nov. 13, 1950, p. 763* 
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mg to over 200,000, brought casualties to 335,000, representing a fair 
estimate of North Korean total military strength. 

The defeat of the North Koreans and destruction of their armies 
was thereby decisive. In the face of. this victory of United Nations 
arms, the Communists committed one of the most offensive acts of 
international lawlessness of historic record by moving without any 
notice of belligerency elements of alien Communist forces across the 
Yalu River into North Korea and massing a great concentration of 
possible reinforcing divisions with adequate supply behind the. privi- 
leged sanctuary of the adjacent Manchurian border. 

A possible trap was thereby surreptitiously laid, calculated to encom- 
pass the destruction of the United Nations forces engaged in restoring 
order and the processes of civil government in the North Korean 
border area. 

This potential danger was avoided with minimum losses only by 
the timely detection and skillful maneuvering of the United Nations 
commander responsible for that sector who, with great perspicacity 
and skill, completely revised the movement of his forces in order to 
achieve the greater integration of tactical power necessitated by the 
new situation, and avert any possibility of a great military reverse. 

The present situation, therefore, is this: 

While the North Korean forces with which we were initially engaged 
have been destroyed or rendered impotent for military action, a new 
and fresh army now faces us, backed up by a possibility of large alien 
reserves, and adequate supply within easy reach to the enemy but 
beyond the limits of our present sphere of military action. 

Whether and to what extent these reserves will be moved forward to 
reinforce units now committed remains to be seen and is a matter of 
the gravest international significance. 

Our present mission is limited to the destruction of those forces now 
arrayed against us in North Korea, with a view to achieving the 
United Nations’ objective to bring unity and peace to the Korean 
nation and people. 


28. RETENTION OF THE KOREAN-CHINESE FRONTIER: 

Draft Resolution of the United Nations Security Council, Novem- 
ber 10, 1950 1 

The Security Council , 

Recalling its resolution of 25 June 1950, 2 determining that the 
North Korean forces had committed a breach of the peace and 
calling upon all Members of the United Nations to refrain from 
giving assistance to the North Korean authorities, 

Recalling the resolution adopted by the General Assembly on 7 
October I960, 3 which sets forth the policies of the United Nations in 
respect to Korea, 

1 U.N. doc. S/PV 72, Nov. 30, 1950, pp. 22-23. As a result of a Soviet veto on 
Nov. 30, 1950, the draft resolution failed of adoption. 

2 Supra , doc. 8. 

3 Res. 376 (V) ; supra, doc. 23. 



Having noted from the special report of the United Nations Com- 
mand in Korea dated 5 November I960 1 that Chinese communist 
military units are deployed for action against the forces of the United 
Nations in Korea, 

Affirming that United Nations forces should not remain in any 
part of Korea otherwise than so far as necessary for achieving the 
objectives of stability throughout Korea and the establishment of a 
unified independent and democratic government in the sovereign 
State of Korea, as set forth in the resolution of the General Assembly 
dated 7 October 1950, 

Insistent that no action be taken which might lead to the spread 
of the Korean conflict to other areas and thereby further endanger 
international peace and security, 

Calls upon all States and authorities, and in particular those 
responsible for the action noted above, to refrain from assisting or 
encouraging the North Korean authorities, to prevent their nationals 
or individuals or units of their armed forces from giving assistance to 
North Korean forces and to cause the immediate withdrawal of any 
such nationals, individuals, or units which may presently be in Korea; 

Affirms that it is the policy of the United Nations to hold the 
Chinese frontier with Korea inviolate and fully to protect legitimate 
Chinese and Korean interests in the frontier zone; 

Calls attention to the grave danger which continued intervention 
by Chinese forces in Korea would entail for the maintenance of such a 
policy; 

Reguests the Interim Committee on Korea and the United Nations 
Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea to 
consider urgently and to assist in the settlement of any problems 
relating to conditions on the Korean frontier in which States or 
authorities on the other side of the frontier have an interest, and 
suggests that the United Nations Commission for the Unification and 
Rehabilitation of Korea proceed to the area as soon as possible, and, 
pending its arrival that it utilize the assistance of such States members 
of the Commission as now have representatives in the area for this 
purpose. 


29. EXTENT OF THE CHINESE COMMUNIST INTERVENTION 
IN KOREA: Special Communique by the Commander-in-Chief, 
United Nations Command, November 28, 1950 2 

Enemy reactions developed in the course of our assault operations 
of the past four days disclose that a major segment of the Chinese 
continental armed forces in army, corps and divisional organization 
of an aggregate strength of over 200,000 men is now arrayed against 
the United Nations forces in North Korea. 


} (Supra , doc. 26. 

2 Military Situation in the Far East: Hearings Before the Committee on Armed 
Services and the Committee on Foreign Relations , United States Senate , 82d Congress , 
1st Session, p. 3495. Reprinted from the New York Times , Nov. 29, 1950. 
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There exists the obvious intent and preparation for support of these 
forces by heavy reinforcements now concen tinted within the privileged 
sanctuary north of the international boundary and constantly moving 
forward. 

Consequently, we face an entirely new war. This has shattered 
the high hopes we entertained that the intervention of the Chinese 
was only of a token nature on a volunteer and individual basis as 
publicly announced, and that therefore the war in Korea could be 
brought to a rapid close by our movement to the international bound- 
ary and the prompt withdrawal thereafter of United Nations forces, 
leaving Korean problems for settlement by the Koreans themselves. 

It now appears to have been the enemy's intent, in breaking off 
contact with our forces some two weeks ago, to secure the time neces- 
sary surreptitiously to build up for a later surprise assault upon our 
lines in overwhelming force, taking advantage of the freezing of all 
rivers and roadbeds which would have materially reduced the effective- 
ness of our air interdiction and permitted a greatly accelerated forward 
movement of enemy reinforcements and supplies. This plan has been 
disrupted by our own offensive action, which forced upon the enemy 
a premature engagement. 

General Mac Arthur later issued this additional 'paragraph to the 
communique: 

This situation, repugnant as it may be, poses issues beyond the 
authority of the United Nations military council — issues which must 
find their solution within the councils of the United Nations and 
chancelleries of the world. 


30. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE UNITED NATIONS KOREAN 
RECONSTRUCTION AGENCY (UNKRA): Resolution 410 (V) 
of the United Nations General Assembly, December 1, 1950 1 

A 

The General Assembly , 

Having regard to its resolution of 7 October 1950 on the problem 
of the independence of Korea, 2 

Having received and considered a report of the Economic and 
Social Council submitted in accordance with that resolution, 3 

Mindful that the aggression by North Korean forces and then- 
warfare against the United Nations seeking to restore peace in the 
area has resulted in great devastation and destruction which the 
Korean people cannot themselves repair, 

Recognizing that as a result of such aggression the people of Korea 


1 U.N. General Assembly, Official Records, Fifth Session, Supplement No , .20 
(A/1775), pp. 31-35. 

2 Res. 376 (V), supra, doc. 23. 

3 See U.N. doc. A/1493 
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are desperately in need of relief supplies and materials and help in 
reconstructing their economy, 

Deeply moved by the sufferings of the Korean people and determined 
to assist in their alleviation, 

Convinced that the creation of a United Nations programme of relief 
and rehabilitation for Korea is necessary both to the maintenance of 
lasting peace in the area and to the establishment of the economic 
foundations for the building of a unified and independent nation, 

Considering that, under the said resolution of 7 October 1950, the 
United Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea is the principal representative of the United Nations in Korea 
and hence must share in the responsibility for the work undertaken 
by the United Nations in furtherance of the objects and purposes 
mentioned in the said resolution, 

Considering that it is nevertheless desirable to sot up a special 
authority with broad powers to plan and supervise rehabilitation and 
relief and to assume such functions and responsibilities related to 
planning and supervision, to technical and administrative matters, and 
to questions affecting organization and implementation as are to be 
exercised under the plans for relief and rehabilitation approved by the 
General Assembly, such authority to carry out its responsibilities in 
close cooperation with the Commission, 

A. Establishment of the United Nations Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency for the Relief and Rehabilitation of Korea 

1. Establishes the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 
(UNKRA) under the direction of a United Nations Agent General, 
who shall be assisted by one or more deputies. The Agent General 
shall be responsible to the General Assembly for the conduct (in 
accordance with the policies established by the General Assembly 
and having regard to such general policy recommendations as the 
United Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation 
of Korea may make) of the programme of relief and rehabilitation in 
Korea, as that programme may be determined from time to time by 
the General Assembly; 

2. Authorizes the United Nations Commission for the Unification 
and Rehabilitation of Korea: 

(а) To recommend to the Agent General such policies concerning the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency's programme and 
activities as the Commission may consider necessary for the effective 
discharge of the Commission's responsibilities in relation to the 
establishment of a unified, independent and democratic government 
in Korea; 

(б) To determine, after consultation with the Agent General, the 
geographical areas within which the Agency shall operate at any time; 

(c) To designate authorities in Korea with which the Agent General 
may establish relationships; and to advise the Agent General on the 
nature of such relationships; 

(d) To take such steps as may be needed to support the Agent 
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General in fulfilling his task in accordance with the policies established 
by the General Assembly for relief and rehabilitation; 

( e ) To consider the reports of the Agent General to the General 
Assembly and to transmit any comments thereon to the Economic 
and Social Council and the General Assembly; 

if) To call for information on those aspects of the work of the 
Agent General which the Commission may consider necessary for the 
proper performance of its work; 

3. Authorizes the Commission to consult from time to time with 
the Agent General in regard to the provisional programme adopted by 
the General Assembly on the recommendation of the Economic and 
Social Council and especially with regard to the adequacy of that 
programme to meet the needs of Korea as defined in the statement of 
general policy, and to make recommendations thereon to the Economic 
and Social Council; 

4. Directs the Agent General: 

(a) To co-ordinate his programme with measures taken by the 
United Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea to carry out the recommendations of the General Assembly 
relating to the establishment of a unified, independent and demo- 
cratic government in Korea, and to support the Commission in ful- 
filling this task ; 

( b ) To commence the operation of the programme in Korea at such 
time as may be agreed upon by the United Nations Unified Command, 
the United Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation 
of Korea and the Agent General; 

(c) To consult with and generally be guided by the advice of the 
United Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation 
of Korea on the matters set forth under paragraph 2 (a) and be 
governed by its advice on the matters covered in paragraphs 2 (6) 
and 2 (c) ; 

5. Further directs the Agent General, in the carrying out of his 
functions : 

(a) To ascertain, after consultation with the designated authorities 
in Korea, the requirements for supplies and services for relief and 
rehabilitation made necessary by the consequences of armed conflict 
in Korea; 

(i b ) To provide for the procurement and shipment of supplies and 
services and for their effective distribution and utilization within 
Korea; 

(c) To consult with and assist the appropriate authorities in Korea 
with respect to measures necessary for the rehabilitation of the 
Korean economy and the effective distribution and utilization within 
Korea of supplies and services furnished; 

(d) To submit reports to the General Assembly through the Secret 
iary-General, transmitting copies simultaneously to the United 



and to the Economic and Social Council; 1 

( e ) To be guided in matters of administration, to the extent con- 
sistent with the special requirements of the programme, by the rules 
and regulations established for the operation of the Secretariat of the 
United Nations; 

Specifically he shall: 

(1) Select and appoint his staff in accordance with general arrange- 
ments made in agreement with the Secretary-General, including 
such of the staff rules and regulations of the United Nations as the 
Agent General and the Secretary-General shall agree are appli- 
cable; 

(2) Utilize, wherever appropriate, and within budgetary limitations, 
the existing facilities of the United Nations; 

(3) Establish, in consultation with the Secretary-General and the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 
and in agreement with the Advisory Committee established under 
paragraph 6 below, financial regulations for the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency; 

(4) Arrange, in consultation with the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions, for the rendering and 
audit of the accounts of the Agency under procedures similar to 
those applicable to the rendering and audit of the accounts of 
the United Nations; 

6. Establishes an Advisory Committee consisting of representatives 
of five Member States to advise the Agent General with regard to 
major financial, procurement, distribution and other economic prob- 
lems pertaining to his planning and operations. 2 The Committee 
shall meet on the call of the Agent General but not less than four 


1 Concerning the operations of UNKRA, see Reports of the Agent General of 
the U.N. Korean Reconstruction Agency for the periods (1) Dec. 1, 1950, to 
Jan. 16, 1952 [U.N. General Assembly, Official Records, Sixth Session, Annexes, 
Agenda Items 17 and 27 (A/1935 and A/1935/Add. 1)]; (2) February 1951 to Sept. 
15, 1952 [ibid., Seventh Session , Supplement No. 19 (A/2222), and Supplement 
No. 19 A (A/2222, Addenda 1 and 2)]; (3) Sept. 15, 1952, to Sept. 30, 1953 [ibid., 
Eighth Session , Supplement No. 14- (A/2543)]; (4) Oct. 1, 1953, to Sept. 1, 1954 
[ibid., Ninth Session, Supplement No. 20 (A/2750)]; and (5) Sept. 1, 1954, to June 
30, 1955 [ibid., Tenth Session, Supplement No. 18 (A/2936)]. 

For the General Assembly resolutions dealing with the above reports of the 
Agent General, see (1) Res. 507 (VI) of Feb. 5, 1952, ibid., Sixth Session, Supple- 
ment No. 20 (A/2119), p. 7; (2) Res. 701 (VII) of Mar. 11, 1953, ibid., Seventh Ses- 
sion, Supplement No. 20 A (A/2361/Add. 1), p. 2; (3) Res. 725 (VIII) of Dec. 7, 
1953, ibid., Eighth Session, Supplement No. 17 (A/2630), p. 12; (4) Res. 828 (IX) 
of Dec. 14, 1954, ibid., Ninth Session, Supplement No. 21 (A/2890), pp. 14-15; 
and (5) Res. 920 (X) of Oct. 25, 1955, ibid., Tenth Session, Supplement No. 19 
(A/3116), p. 9. 

2 At the 326th plenary meeting on 15 December 1950, the General Assembly, 
on the nomination of the President, elected the following States Members to serve 
on the Advisory Committee established under the terms of paragraph 6 of section 
A of the above resolution: Canada, India, the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, the United States of America, and Uruguay. 
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times a year. The meetings of the Committee shall be held at the 
Headquarters of the United Nations except in special circumstances, 
when the Committee, after consultation with the Agent General, 
may meet elsewhere if it deems that this would be essential to the 
proper performance of its work. The Committee shall determine its 
own methods of work and rules of procedure; 

7. Requests the Secretary-General, after consulting the United 
Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea 
and the Advisory Committee, to appoint the United Nations Agent 
General for Korean Reconstruction, and authorizes the Agent General 
to appoint one or more Deputy Agents General in consultation with' 
the Secretary-General; 

8. Authorizes the Secretary-General to establish a special account 
to which should be credited all contributions in cash, kind or services, 
the resources credited to the account to be used exclusively for the 
programme of relief and rehabilitation and administrative expenses 
connected therewith; and directs the Secretary-Genei'al to make cash 
withdrawals from the account upon request of the Agent General. 
The. Agent General is authorized to use contributions in kind or 
services at his discretion; 

9. Recommends that the Agent General in carrying out his functions: 

(a) Make use at his discretion of facilities, services and personnel 
that may be available to him through existing national and inter- 
national agencies and organizations both governmental and non- 
governmental; 

( b ) Consult with the Secretary-General and the heads of the 
specialized agencies before appointing his principal subordinate per- 
sonnel in their respective fields of competence; 

(c) Make use of the advice and technical assistance of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies and, where appropriate, request 
them to undertake specific projects and special tasks either at their 
own expense or with funds made available by the Agent General; 

(i d ) Maintain close contact with the Secretary-General for the 
purpose of ensuring fullest co-ordination of efforts of the organs of 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies in support of the 
programme; 

10. Authorizes the Agent General to enter into agreements with 
such authorities in Korea as the United Nations Commission for the 
Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea may designate, containing 
terms and conditions governing measures affecting the distribution 
and utilization in Korea of the supplies and services furnished, in 
accordance with the statement of general policy on Korean relief and 
rehabilitation contained in section B of the present resolution; 

11. Requests the Secretary-General to make available to the maxi- 
mum extent possible, and subject to appropriate financial arrange- 
ments, such facilities, advice and services as the Agent General may 
request; 

12. Requests the specialized agencies and non-governmental organ- 
izations to make available to the maximum extent possible, and sub- 
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ject to appropriate financial arrangements, such facilities, advice and 
services as the Agent General may request; 

13. Bequests the Economic and Social Council to review the reports 
of the Agent General and any comments which the United Nations 
Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea may 
submit thereon, and such other data as may be available on the 
progress of relief and rehabilitation in Korea and to make appropriate 
reports and recommendations thereon to the General Assembly; 

14. Calls upon all governments, specialized agencies and non- 
governmental organizations, pending the beginning of operations by 
the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency, to continue to 
furnish through the Secretary-General such assistance for the Korean 
people as may be requested by the Unified Command; 

15. Invites countries not Members of the United Nations to par- 
ticipate in financing the programme of relief and rehabilitation in 
Korea; 

B. Statement of General Policy on Relief and Rehabilitation 

in Korea 

16. Approves the following statement of general policy: 

1. The United Nations programme of relief and rehabilitation 
in Korea is necessary to the restoration of peace and the establish- 
ment of a unified, independent and democratic government in 
Korea. 

2. To this end, it is the objective of the United Nations to pro- 
vide, subject to the limit of the resources placed at its disposal for 
this purpose, relief and rehabilitation supplies, transport and 
services, to assist the Korean people to relieve the sufferings and 
to repair the devastation caused by aggression, and to lay the 
necessary economic foundations for the political unification and 
independence of the country. 

3. The United Nations programme of relief and rehabilitation 
for Korea shall be carried out in practice in such a way as to con- 
tribute to the rapid restoration of the country's economy in con- 
formity with the national interests of the Korean people, having in 
view the strengthening of the economic and political independence 
of Korea and having in view that, in accordance with the general 
principles of the United Nations, such assistance must not serve as 
a means for foreign economic and political interference in the 
internal affairs of Korea and must not be accompanied by any 
conditions of a political nature. 

4. The United Nations programme is to be a supplement to the 
general recovery effort that will be undertaken by the Korean 
people on their own initiative and responsibility, through the most 
effective utilization of their own resources as well as of the aid 
which is rendered under the programme. 

5. Whilst the programme should be consistent with the pattern 
of long-term economic development in Korea, it is itself necessarily 
limited to relief and rehabilitation, and contributions and supplies 
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furnished under this programme shall be used exclusively for that 
purpose. 

6. First priority shall be given to the provision of the basic 
necessities of food, clothing and shelter for the population of Korea 
and measures to prevent epidemics. Second highest priority shall 
be given to projects which will yield early results in the indigenous 
production of basic necessities; this will include the reconstruction 
of transport and power facilities. As the programme develops, 
emphasis should be shifted to the provision of other materials, 
supplies and equipment for the reconstruction or replacement of 
war-damaged facilities necessary to the economic life of the country. 

7. The necessary measures shall be taken to ensure that dis- 
tribution shall be so conducted that all classes of the population 
shall receive their equitable shares of essential commodities without 
discrimination as to race, creed or political belief. 

8. Subject to adequate control, the distribution of supplies shall 
be carried out, as appropriate, through public and co-operative 
organizations, through nonprofit-making voluntary organizations 
such as the Red Cross, and through normal channels of private 
trade. At the same time, measures shall be taken to ensure that 
the cost of distribution and the profit from the sale of supplies 
are kept to the minimum. Measures shall be taken to ensure that 
the special needs of refugees and other distressed groups of the 
population are met through appropriate public welfare programmes, 
and accordingly the sale of relief supplies will take place only in 
justifiable cases and under conditions agreed upon with the United 
Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea. 

9. The local currency proceeds derived from the' sale of relief 
and rehabilitation supplies or, at the discretion of the Agent General, 
an amount commensurate with the value of goods and services 
supplied, shall be paid into an account under the control of the 
Agent General. The Agent General, after consultation with the 
United Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation 
of Korea, and in agreement with the Advisory Committee referred 
to in paragraph 6 of section A of the present resolution, shall use 
these funds for appropriate additional relief and rehabilitation 
activities within Korea, for the local currency expenses of the relief 
and rehabilitation operations of the United Nations, or for measures 
to combat inflation. The proceeds shall not be used for any other 
purpose. 

10. The necessary economic and financial measures shall be 
taken by the authorities in Korea to ensure that the resources 
provided under the United Nations programme, as well as Korean 
resources, are effectively employed to aid in laying the^ economic 
foundations of the country. Among these, special attention should 
be given to measures to combat inflation, to . sound fiscal and 
monetary policies, to the requisite pricing, rationing and allocation 
controls (including the pricing of goods imported under the pro- 
gramme), to the prudent use of Korean foreign exchange resources 
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together with promotion of exports, and to the efficient management 
of government enterprise. 

11. Import taxes shall not be imposed on relief and rehabilitation 
supplies received under the United Nations programme. 

12. The authorities in Korea should maintain such records and 
make such reports on the receipt, distribution and use of relief and 
rehabilitation supplies as may be determined by the Agent General 
after consultation with them. 

13. All authorities in Korea shall freely permit the personnel of 
the United Nations to supervise the distribution of relief and 
rehabilitation supplies, including the examination of all storage and 
distribution facilities as well as records. 

14. The personnel of the United Nations shall be accorded 
within Korea the privileges, immunities and facilities necessary 
for the fulfilment of their function. 

15. All authorities in Korea and the Secretary-General shall 
use their best efforts to inform the people of Korea of the sources 
and purposes of the contributions of funds, supplies and services. 

16. In determining Korea's needs for relief and rehabilitation, 
in drawing up programmes and plans, and in implementing such 
programmes and plans, the Agency created to administer the relief 
and rehabilitation programme should consult with and utilize, to 
the greatest extent feasible, the services of Korean authorities. 

B 

. The 1 General Assembly 

: 1. Requests the President to appoint a Negotiating Committee 
composed of seven or more members for the purpose of consulting, 
as soon as possible during the current session of the General Assembly, 
with Member and non-member States as to the amounts which 
governments may be willing to contribute towards the financing of 
the programme for the relief and rehabilitation of Korea; 1 

2. Authorizes the Negotiating Committee to adopt procedures best 
suited to the accomplishment of its task, bearing in mind: 

(a) The need for securing the maximum contribution in cash: 

(b) The desirability of ensuring that any contribution in kina is of 
a nature which meets the requirements of the contemplated pro- 
grammes ; and 

(c) The degree of assistance which can be rendered by specialized 
agencies, non-member States and other contributors; 

3. Requests that, as soon as the Negotiating Committee has ascer- 
tained the extent to which Member States are willing to make con- 
tributions, all delegations be notified accordingly by the Secretary- 
General in order that they may consult with their governments; 


1 In, accordance with the terms of the above resolution, the President of the 
General Assembly, at the 318th plenary meeting on 4 December 1950, announced 
that he had appointed a Negotiating Committee, composed of the following 
States Members: Canada, Egypt, France, India, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, the United States of America, and Uruguay. 
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4. Decides that, as soon as the Negotiating Committee has com- 
pleted its work, the Secretary-General shall, at the Committee's 
request, arrange, during the current session of the General Assembly, 
an appropriate meeting of Member and non-member States at which 
Members may commit themselves to their national contributions and 
the contributions of non-members may be made known. 


31. LABELING AS AGGRESSION THE CHINESE COMMUNIST 

INTERVENTION IN KOREA: Statement by the United States 

Representative at the United Nations 1 Before the United Nations 

General Assembly, December 6, 1950 2 

The General Committee has recommended that the General As- 
sembly might include on its agenda an item entitled: Intervention of 
the Central People's Government of the People's Republic of China in 
Korea. 3 I speak in support of the recommendation of the General 
Committee. 

My Government has joined with the Governments of Cuba, Ecua- 
dor, France, Norway, and the United Kingdom in requesting that the 
General Assembly consider this item as an important and urgent 
question. No delegate here can have any doubt as to just how im- 
portant and how urgent this question is. 

The United Nations forces who are carrying out in Korea the task 
assigned to them by the Security Council are under attack by the 
armed forces of the Peiping regime. Little more than a month ago, it 
seemed that the United Nations forces would soon complete their 
assigned task. Then came the intervention of the Chinese Commu- 
nist forces. 

The Security Council immediately took up this new threat to the 
peace. On November 10 the same Governments which are now asking 
the Assembly to consider this item introduced into the Security 
Council a resolution designed to hasten the end of the conflict, to keep 
it localized in Korea, ana to assure states and authorities on the other 
side of Korea's northern frontier that their legitimate interests would 
be protected. 4 

The Security Council also invited a representative of the Central 
People's Government of the People's Republic of China to attend its 
meetings on this question. The Council deferred its vote on the 
joint draft resolution until this representative arrived. Members of 
the Council then saw for themselves that the representative declined 
to answer questions relating to his government's actions in Korea. 
He said that the Chinese soldiers fighting there were volunteers. 
He also said that the Chinese People's Republic considered there 


1 Warren R. Austin. 

2 Department of State Bulletin , Dec. 18, 1950, pp. 989-990. 

3 For subsequent Res. 498 (V), Feb. 1, 1951, see infra, doc. 42. 
* U.N. doc. S/1894, Nov. 10, 1950; supra , doc. 28. 

415900 — 57 — vol. 2 60 
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were no grounds for hindering the dispatch to Korea of volunteers. 1 

The Security Council voted on the joint draft resolution on Novem- 
ber 30. The resolution was not adopted, because of the negative 
vote of one of the permanent members, the Soviet Union. 

It seems clear, to the, six sponsors of the joint draft resolution that 
no fruitful action can be expected, at this time, from the Security 
Council in view of this attitude of one of the permanent members. 

Under these circumstances, the Governments which sponsored that 
resolution believe that the question of Communist intervention in 
Korea should be considered by the General Assembly as an important 
and urgent matter. 

The proposed agenda item puts before this Assembly one of the 
greatest questions faced by the United Nations. It may involve the 
whole future of the United Nations. It may involve the peace of 
the world. All the processes of the United Nations should be invoked 
in an effort to put an end to the threat to world peace. 

My Government believes that world opinion should be brought to 
bear on this question and that the full weight of that opinion should 
be made clear to the authorities of Peiping. Pull and frank discus- 
sions by the General Assembly can best bring light upon the real 
nature of Chinese Communist intervention in Korea, its portent for 
the future of peace, the gravity with which it is viewed by the nations 
of the world, and how the processes of the United Nations can bring 
about a solution. 

Asking the General Assembly to consider this question, at this 
time, is the symbol of our belief in the United Nations and in its 
ability to maintain international pea*c,e. 

My Government, therefore' 'urges the General Assembly to include 
this item on its agenda, to proceed quickly and soberly to consider 
the situation, and to make the necessary recommendations. 


32. ESTABLISHMENT OF A GROUP FOR A CEASE-FIRE IN 
KOREA: Resolution 384 (V) of the United Nations General 
Assembly, December 14, 1950 2 

The. General Assembly , 

Viewing with grave concern the situation in the Far East, 

Anxious that immediate steps should be taken to prevent the 
conflict in Korea spreading to other areas and to put an end to the 
fighting in Korea itself, and that further steps should then be taken 
for a peaceful settlement of existing issues in accordance with the 
Purposes and Principles of the United Nations, 


1 For the text of the remarks by the Chinese Communist representative, see 
U.N. doc. S/PV. 527, Nov. 28, 1950. 

2 U. N. General Assembly Official Records, Fifth Session, Supplement No. SO 
(A/1775), p. 15. 
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Bequests tile President of the General Assembly to constitute a 
group of three persons, including himself, to determine the basis on 
which a satisfactory cease-fire in Korea can be arranged and to make 
recommendations to the General Assembly as soon as possible. 1 


33. CONTROL OF ECONOMIC RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND COMMUNIST CHINA AND NORTH 

KOREA: Statement by the Department of State, December 16, 

1950 2 

The United States Government is taking measures today to place 
under control all Chinese Communist assets within United States 
jurisdiction and is issuing regulations to prohibit ships of United 
States registry from calling at Chinese Communist ports until further 
notice as steps necessary to accomplish the effective control of the 
economic relationships between the United States and Communist 
China envisaged by the institution, on December 3, 1950, of the 
requirement that no exports would be permitted to Communist China 
Tom the United States without validated export licenses. 3 

This action has been forced upon us by the intervention of Chinese 
Communist military forces in Korea. In view of the commitment 
:>f Chinese resources in this unprovoked aggressive activity, this Gov- 
3rnment cannot permit the Chinese Communists to have access to 
United States supplies or assets in the United States, the use of which 
under present circumstances clearly runs counter to the interests and 
>bjectives of the United Nations in the Far Eastern crisis. 

It is not our desire that this be a permanent restriction. As long 
is a willful group of Chinese Communist leaders are willing to sub- 
vert their national interests and the welfare of the Chinese people to 
die designs of international Communist imperialism, it is impossible 
r or this Government to act otherwise. If the Chinese Communists 
dioose to withdraw their forces of aggression and act in conformity 
vith United Nations principles, this Government will be prepared 
promptly to consider removing restrictions and restoring normal 
>rade relations. 

The same controls also are being applied to North Korean assets 
bt this time. This is purely an administrative measure since North 
Korean assets are negligible. 

The Departments of Commerce and Treasury are issuing the nec- 
essary regulations. Copies of these will be available from them. 


1 At the 325th plenary meeting of the General Assembly, Dec. 14, 1950, the 
Assembly's President (Lester B. Pearson of Canada) announced that, in addition 
o himself, he had appointed Sir Benegal Rau of India and Nasrollah Entezam of 
ran to the cease-fire group. 

2 Department of State Bulletin , Dec. 25, 1950, p. 1004. 

3 15 Fed. Reg. 9040 ff. 
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34. DESIGNATION OF KOREA AS A COMBAT ZONE AS OF 
JUNE 27, 1950: Executive Order 10195, December 20, 1950 1 

Pursuant to the authority vested in me by section 22 (b) (13) of 
the Internal Revenue Code, 2 as amended by section 202 (a) of the 
Revenue Act of 1950, approved September 23, 1950 (Public Law 814, 
81st Congress), 3 there is hereby designated, for the purposes of para- 
graph (13) of section 22 (b) of the Internal Revenue Code, as an area 
in which armed forces of the United States have engaged in combat: 

Korea, including the waters adjacent thereto within the following- 
described limits: From a point at Lat. 39°30 / N, Long. 122°45' E 
southward to Lat. 33° N, Long. 122°45' E; thence eastward to Lat. 
33° N, Long. 127°55' E; thence northeastward to Lat. 37°05' N, 
Long. 133° E; thence northward to Lat. 40°40' N, Long. 133° E; 
thence northwestward to a point on the east coast of Korea at the 
juncture of Korea with the U.S.S.R. 

The date of the commencing of combatant activities in such area 
is hereby designated as June 27, 1950. 


35. REPORT OF THE UNITED NATIONS GROUP ON A CEASE- 
FIRE IN KOREA TO THE FIRST COMMITTEE OF THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY, JANUARY 2, 1951 4 5 

1. On 14 December 1950 the General Assembly adopted the follow- 
ing resolution [, 384 (V)] which had been sponsored by thirteen Asian 
Powers: 

“ The General Assembly , 

“Viewing with grave concern the situation in the Far East, 
“Anxious that immediate steps should be taken to prevent the 
conflict in Korea spreading to other areas and to put an end to 
the fighting in Korea itself, and that further steps should then be 
taken for a peaceful settlement of existing issues in accordance 
with the Purposes and Principles of the United Nations, 

“Requests the President of the General Assembly to constitute a 
group of three persons, including himself, to determine the basis, 
on which a satisfactory cease-fire in Korea can be arranged and 
to make recommendations to the General Assembly as soon as- 
possible.” 6 

2. In pursuance of the resolution, the President forthwith con- 
stituted a group consisting of Mr. L. B. Pearson of Canada, Sir 
Benegal N. Rau of India and himself, and announced this fact to 

1 15 Fed . Reg. 9177; Department of State Bulletin , Jan. 22, 1951, p. 149. 

2 56 Stat. 814. 

3 64 Stat. 927-928. 

4 U.N. General Assembly, Official Records , Fifth Session , Annexes , Agenda Item 
76, pp. 6-8. The bracketed insertion in the first paragraph appears in the 
Official Records. 

5 Ibid., Supplement No. 20 (A/1775), p. 15. 



the General Assembly. The Group met almost immediately after- 
wards and decided to associate the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations with its work. 

3. A copy of the resolution was sent on 15 December to General 
"Wu, the representative of the Central People’s Government of the 
People’s Republic of China, who was then in New York. 

4. On 15 December, as a first step in carrying out its task, the 
Group consulted the representatives of the Unified Command as to 
what they considered to be a satisfactory basis for a cease-fire. The 
suggestions which emerged from this consultation, and which in the 
circumstances the Group felt constituted a reasonable basis for dis- 
cussion, are summarized below: 

(a) All governments and authorities concerned, including the Cen- 
tral People’s Government of the People’s Republic of China and the 
North Korean authorities, shall order and enforce a cessation of all 
acts of armed force in Korea. This cease-fire shall apply to all of 
Korea. 

( b ) There shall be established a demilitarized area across Korea 
of approximately twenty miles in depth with the southern limit 
following generally the line of the 38th parallel. 

(c) All ground forces shall remain in position or be withdrawn to 
the rear; forces, including guerrillas, within or in advance of the 
demilitarized area, must be moved to the rear of the demilitarized 
area; opposing air forces shall respect the demilitarized zone and the 
areas beyond the zone; opposing naval forces shall respect the waters 
contiguous to the land areas occupied by the opposing armed forces 
to the limit of three miles from shore. 

(d) Supervision of the cease-fire shall be by a United Nations 
commission whose members and designated observers shall ensure 
full compliance with the terms of the cease-fire. They shall have 
free and unlimited access to the whole of Korea. All governments 
and authorities shall co-operate with the cease-fire commission and 
its designated observers in the performance of their duties. 

(e) All governments and authorities shall cease promptly the intro- 
duction into Korea of any reinforcing or replacement units or per- 
sonnel, including volunteers, and the introduction of additional war 
equipment and material. Such equipment and material will not 
include supplies required for the maintenance of health and welfare 
and such other supplies as may be authorized by the cease-fire com- 
mission. 

00 Prisoners of war shall be exchanged on a one-for-one basis, 
pending final settlement of the Korean question. 

( g ) Appropriate provision shall be made in the cease-fire arrange- 
ments in regard to steps to ensure (i) the security of the forces; (ii) the 
movement of refugees, and (Hi) the handling of other specific prob- 
lems arising out of the cease-fire, including civil government and 
police power in the demilitarized zone. 

(h) The General Assembly should be asked to confirm the cease-fire 
•arrangements, which should continue in effect until superseded by 
further steps approved by the United Nations. 
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5. The Group then attempted to consult the Central People's 
Government of the People's Republic of China and, for this purpose, 
sent a message by hand to General Wu and repeated it by cable to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in Peking. The text of this message is 
reproduced below: 

“16 December 1950 

“As you have already been informed by resolution 384 (Y) a copy 
of which was sent to you yesterday, a Committee was set up by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations on the previous day, 14 
December, consisting of myself and my two colleagues, Sir Benegal 
Rau of India and Mr. L. B. Pearson of Canada, charged with the 
duty of determining whether it is possible to arrange appropriate and 
satisfactory conditions for a cease-fire in Korea. The purpose of 
this cease-fire in Korea will be to prevent the conflict from spreading 
to other areas, to put an end to the fighting in Korea, and to provide 
an opportunity for considering what further steps should be taken 
for a peaceful settlement of existing issues, in accordance with the 
purposes and principles of the United Nations. 

“The above Committee has now met representatives of the 
Unified Command in Korea, and has discussed with them, in an 
exploratory manner, possible conditions upon which a cease-fire 
might be established. Since the Government of the Communist 
People's Republic of China has expressed strong views on the future 
of Korea and about the present state of warfare in that country, and 
since Chinese are participating in that warfare, the Committee 
wishes also to discuss with your Government or its representatives, 
and with the military authorities in command of the forces operating 
in North Korea, possible conditions upon which a cease-fire might 
be established. For this purpose, we desire to see you at your earliest 
convenience, and we should be grateful to know when a meeting 
can be arranged. 

“We realize that your Government which sent you here with other 
objects in mind, may prefer other arrangements by which a cease- 
fire can be discussed with them. We wish your Government to 
know that, in the interest of stopping the figliting in Korea and of 
facilitating a just settlement of the issues there in accordance with 
the principles of the United Nations Charter, we are prepared to 
discuss cease-fire arrangements with your Government or its repre- 
sentatives either here or elsewhere, as would be mutually convenient. 
We urge only that arrangements for these discussions should be 
made with the least possible delay. With this in mind, we are send- 
ing the text of this communication directly to your Government by 
telegram. 

“Nasrollah Entezam" 

6. On 18 December, Mr. Pearson, on behalf of the Group, submitted 
a brief preliminary account of its activities to the First Committee, 
hoping that a fuller report would he made in the near future. 


7. On 16 December, the President, acting on behalf of the Group,, 
lad availed himself of the good offices of the Swedish delegation to 
transmit, through the Swedish Embassy in Peking, a request to the 
Central People's Government that General Wu should be instructed to 
stay on in New York and discuss with the Group the possibility of 
irranging a cease-fire. The reply to the request, communicated to the 
President on 21 December through the same channel, was as follows: 

“The Central People's Government acknowledges receipt of a 
message dated 18 December 1950 from Mr. Entezam, President of 
the General Assembly, transmitted via the Swedish Government and 
asks the Swedish Government to transmit the following reply to 
Mr. Entezam, President of the General Assembly: 

“The representative of the People's Republic of China neither 
participated in nor agreed to the adoption of the resolution concern- 
ing the so-called three-man Committee for Cease-Fire in Korea by 
United Nations General Assembly. The Central People’s Govern- 
ment has repeatedly declared that the Central People's Government 
would regard as illegal and null and void all major resolutions, 
especially those concerning Asia, which might be adopted by the 
United Nations without the participation and approval of the duly 
appointed representatives of the People’s Republic of China. There- 
fore, the Central People’s Government cannot instruct its repre- 
sentative General Wu to continue to remain in Lake Success for 
negotiations with the above-mentioned three-man illegal Committee- 
After the Security Council unreasonably voted against the complaint 
against the United States armed aggression against Taiwan raised 
by the People’s Republic of China, 1 General Wu was instructed 
by the Central People’s Government to continue to stay at Lake- 
Success for participation in the discussion of the complaint of 
United States aggression against China submitted by the U. S. S. R. 
representative; 2 although he has waited for a long time and until the 
United Nations General Assembly was declared adjourned, he was 
still not given the opportunity to speak. Under such circumstances, 
the Central People's Government deems that there is no more 
necessity for General Wu and his staff to remain at Lake Success 
and has therefore instructed him to start their homeward journey 
on 19 December. 

“As to the question of how the United Nations may get in touch 
with the Korean Democratic People’s Republic, the Central People’s 
Government is of the opinion that the United Nations should 
address direct inquiry to the Government of the Korean Democratic 
People’s Republic.” 

8. On 19 December, acting on a recommendation from the sponsors 
f the twelve-Power draft resolution (A/C. 1/642) introduced in the 


1 Action of Nov. 30, 1950; U.N. Security Council, Official Records, Fifth Year , 

78. See also United States Participation in the United Nations: Report hy the 
resident to the Congress for the Year 1950 (Department of State publication 4178; 
151), pp. 51-56. 

2 Ibid., pp. 56-58. 
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First Committee on 12 December, the Group sent another message 
to the Foreign Minister of the Central People’s Government. This 
was intended to remove any possible misunderstandings which may 
have arisen out of the separation of the twelve-Power resolution from 
the thirteen-Power resolution [88 4 (F)] adopted by the General 
Assembly on 14 December. The text of the message is given below: 

“Mr. Chou En-lai, 

“Minister for Foreign Affairs, 

“Central People’s Government of the People’s Republic of China 

“Peking, China 

“In the consideration which you are giving to our earlier message, 
we are anxious that there should be no misunderstanding as to the 
relationship between the United Nations resolution establishing 
a cease-fire group and the resolution proposed by twelve Asian 
governments recommending appointment of a committee to meet 
as soon as possible and make recommendations for a peaceful 
settlement of existing issues in Far East. It is our clear under- 
standing and also that of the twelve Asian sponsors, that once a 
cease-fire arrangement had been achieved, the negotiations visual- 
ized in the second resolution should be proceeded with at once. 
Indeed, the preamble to the cease-fire resolution states specifically 
that steps should be taken for a peaceful settlement when fighting 
in Korea is ended. It is also our view, as well as that of the twelve 
Asian governments sponsoring the second resolution, that the 
Government of the People’s Republic of China should be included 
in the negotiating committee referred to in that resolution. We 
feel that this committee could become an effective channel for 
seeking peaceful solution of existing issues in the Far East between 
the United States, the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union and 
China. For that purpose, in our opinion, it should be set up with 
a minimum of delay, but to make that possible a “cease-fire” 
arrangement must be put into effect. This point of view has been 
communicated to your delegation which left New York today, and 
we express the hope that you will give full weight to it. 

“Nasrollah Entezam 
“ President of the General Assembly 
“Sir Benegal Rau 
“Lester B. Pearson” 

9. On 23 December, the President of the General Assembly, in 
his capacity as such, received from the Foreign Minister of the 
Central People’s Government of the People’s Republic of China the 
text of a statement issued by the latter in Peking on 22 December 
explaining the attitude of the Central People’s Government on the 
resolution constituting the Group on Cease-Fire in Korea and on the 
peaceful settlement of- the Korean question. This document is 
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reproduced as an Annex. 1 It appears to be in the nature of an 
answer to the Group's message of 16 December. 

10. In these circumstances, and in spite of its best efforts, the 
Group regrets that it has been unable to pursue discussion of a 
satisfactory cease-fire arrangement. It therefore feels that no 
recommendation in regard to a cease-fire can usefully be made by it 
it this time. 


36. PRINCIPLES ADOPTED BY THE UNITED NATIONS 
GROUP ON A CEASE-FIRE IN KOREA, JANUARY 11, 1951 2 

The objective shall be the achievement, by stages, of the programme 
outlined below for a cease-fire in Korea, for the establishment of a 
free and united Korea, and for a peaceful settlement of Far Eastern 
problems. 

1. In order to prevent needless destruction of life and property, 
md while other steps are beihg taken to restore peace, a cease-fire 
should be immediately arranged . Such an arrangement should contain 
adequate safeguards for ensuring that it will not be used as a screen 
:or mounting a new offensive. 

2. If and when a cease-fire occurs in Korea, either as a result of a 
? ormal arrangement or, indeed, as a result of a lull in hostilities 
pending some such arrangement, advantage should be taken of it to 
pursue consideration of further steps to be taken for the restoration of 
>eace. 

3. To permit the carrying out of General Assembly resolution [376 
[V )] 3 that Korea should be a unified, independent, democratic, 
sovereign State with a constitution and a government based on free 
popular elections, all non-Korean armed forces will be withdrawn, by 
ippropriate stages, from Korea, and appropriate arrangements, in 
iccordance with United Nations principles, will be made for the 
Korean people to express their own free will in respect of their future 
government. 

4. Pending the completion of the steps referred to in the preceding 
paragraph, appropriate interim arrangements, in accordance with 
Jnited Nations principles, will be made for the administration of 
Korea and the maintenance of peace and security there. 

5. As soon as agreement has been reached on a cease-fire, the Gen- 
eral Assembly shall set up an appropriate body which shall include 
representatives of the Governments of the United Kingdom, the 
Jnited States of America, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
md the People's Republic of China, with a view to the achievement 
)f a settlement, in conformity with existing international obligations 

1 Not printed here. See TJ.N. General Assembly, Official Records , Fifth 
Session, Annexes, Agenda Item 76, pp. 8-10. 

*Ibid„ p. 13. 

3 Supra, doc. 23. 
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and the provisions of the United Nations Charter, of Far Eastern 
problems, including, among others, those of Formosa (Taiwan) and 
of the representation of China in the United Nations. 


37. TRANSMITTAL OF THE PRINCIPLES ADOPTED BY THE 
UNITED NATIONS GROUP ON A CEASE-FIRE IN KOREA 
TO THE CHINESE COMMUNIST REGIME: Resolution of the 
First Committee of the United Nations General Assembly, January 
13, 1951 1 

The First Committee 

Invites the Chairman of the First Committee, through the Secretary- 
General, to transmit the principles approved by it on 13 January 1951 2 
to the Central People's Government of the People's Republic of 
China and invite that Government to inform him as soon as possible 
whether it accepts those principles as 3. basis for the peaceful settlement 
of the Korean problem and other Far Eastern problems. 3 Upon 
the receipt of the reply from the Central People's Government of the 
People's Republic of China, the Chairman of the First Committee 
will convene the Committee to consider that reply. 


38. LABELING THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS AS AGGRES- 
SORS IN KOREA: Resolution of the House of Representatives, 
January 19, 1951 4 5 

Resolved , That it is the sense of the Plouse of Representatives that 
the United Nations should immediately act and declare the Chinese 
Communist authorities an aggressor in Korea. 


39. LABELING THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS AS AGGRES- 
SORS IN KOREA: Resolution of the United States Senate, 
January 23, 1951 6 

Resolved , That it is the sense of the Senate that the United Nations 
should immediately declare Communist China an aggressor in Korea. 


1 U.N. General Assembly, Official Records , Fifth Session, First Committee 
Meetings, p. 500. 

2 i.e., the principles adopted by the General Assembly’s Group on a Cease-Fire 
in Korea on Jan. 11, 1951; surra. 

3 See the reply of Jan. 17, 1951, by Chou En-lai, the Chinese Communist 
Foreign Minister, declining to accept the principles (Department of State 
Bulletin, Jan. 29, 1951, pp. 165-166) and Secretary Acheson's comments of the 
same date {ibid., p. 164). 

4 H. Res. 77, 82d Cong., 1st sess. 

5 S. Resolution 35, 82d Cong., 1st sess. 
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40. CONDEMNATION OF CHINESE COMMUNIST AGGRES- 
SION IN KOREA: Statement by the United States Representa- 
tive at the United Nations 1 Before Committee I of the U.N. General 

Assembly, January 24, 1951 2 

Mr. Chairman: The present stage of debate in this Committee 
reveals a situation which is confused and uncertain. We must not 
let our minds be taken away from essential facts and basic principles, 
'The facts are not in dispute. The principles are the principles of the 
Charter. This Committee should stop a moment and consider calmly 
and oWectively the essential elements of the situation which confronts 
us. What are these elements? 

First, an organized armed aggression was committed by the forces 
of North Korea against the Republic of Korea across the 38th parallel 
on June 25, 1950. The facts of this aggression are unchallengeable. 
They were established by the United Nations Commission in Korea. 3 
Let us at the very beginning be absolutely clear about these events. 
There would have been no fighting in Korea except for that aggression. 
Further, that aggression was committed with the encouragement, 
participation, and support of the authorities in both Peiping and 
Moscow who furnished manpower and supplies to enable the aggres- 
sion to occur. Interrogation of prisoners of war taken by the United 
Nations forces reveals that long before June 25, Communist China 
provided to North Korean authorities large numbers of military 
personnel of Korean ancestry, estimated at 50,000 troops, drawn from 
the forces of Communist China. 

Most of the military supplies came from the Soviet Union. At 
the very beginning of this aggression, the Security Council passed 
two resolutions on June 25 and June 27. 4 I should like to urge that 
delegates reread these resolutions. They still apply to the present 
situation. Those resolutions and the action taken by the United 
Nations thereafter illustrated a principle of the Charter in operation; 
•the United Nations was in fact and in deed fulfilling its purpose to 
maintain international peace and security and to that end taking 
collective measures for the suppression of an act of aggression. 

Another essential element is that the Peiping regime has put its 
own organized armed forces into Korea to assist the North Koreans. 
It has committed a special offense in waging war against the United 
Nations. It has affronted the United Nations by the pretense that 
these forces arc volunteers. Does anyone in this room really believe 
that the intervention in Korea of the Chinese Communists’ troops is 
■a spontaneous act by the Chinese people and not an official decision 
of the Peiping regime? Does anyone believe that this intervention 
'does not in fact and in law constitute aggression as that word is used 
in the Charter? 

1 Warren R. Austin. 

2 Department of State Bulletin , Feb. 5, 1951, pp. 203-205, 220. For a similar 
statement by the U.S. Representative on Nov. 28, 1950, in the United Nations 
■Security Council, see Department of State Bulletin } Dec. 11, 1950, pp. 929-936. 

8 See supra , pp. 2537-2538. 

4 See supra , pp. 2538-2539 and 2540-2541. 
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These are the facts from which we must start. What is the United 
Nations called upon to do in this present situation? We must oppose 
and not reward the aggression. The first article of the Charter states 
that it is the purpose of the United Nations to maintain international 
peace and to that end to take effective collective measures for the 
prevention and removal of threats to the peace and for the suppression 
of acts of aggression and to bring about by peaceful means and in 
conformity with the principles of justice and international law ad- 
justment or settlement of situations. What does this mean? It 
means the withdrawal of Chinese Communist forces from Korea 
where they have no right to be. Fundamental to the present situation 
is the fact that the United Nations forces are in Korea to repel ag- 
gression and to restore peace. United Nations forces should leave 
Korea when these missions are accomplished. United Nations forces 
should not leave Korea under such conditions as would invite an 
early resumption of North Korean or Chinese Communist aggression. 

A second step is to settle the Korean problem. On what basis? 
The United Nations gave long consideration to this last October 
before the General Assembly adopted its resolution of October 7, 
1950. 1 That resolution is as valid today as it was then because it is 
in accordance with the principles of the Charter. We might all pause 
and reread that resolution and refresh our recollection of what are 
the United Nations objectives in Korea and how they should be 
achieved. The resolution adopted by the General Assembly also 
sets forth conditions for the withdrawal of United Nations forces. 

A third step to bring about a general easing of the tension in the 
Far East is to turn to the peaceful settlement of other Far Eastern 
questions. As far as the United States is concerned, we are ready at 
all times to take part in appropriate processes of peaceful settlement 
for these and other questions. The United States Government takes 
seriously its solemn obligations under article 33 of the Charter. If 
discussions are held, the United States will enter them in good faith. 
We will not commit ourselves in advance nor will we insist in advance, 
as the Chinese Communists do, that the discussions must lead to a 
predetermined result in our favor. 

Where are we now in terms of carrying out the purposes of this great 
organization? What has been happening since the Chinese Commu- 
nist intervention began and this Committee started dealing with the 
problem? 

It has been 7 weeks since the General Assembly put this item oil its 
agenda as an important and urgent matter. In the weeks which inter- 
vened, the Committee and its members have made unceasing efforts 
to bring about in Korea peace with justice, in accordance with prin- 
ciples of international law and the Charter. All these efforts were 
rebuffed by Peiping. 

The final effort was made on January 13 with the transmission to 
Peiping of the five principles representing the minimum basis on which 
an honorable settlement could be achieved. 2 On January 17, the 


1 See supray pp. 2576-2578. 

2 See supray doc. 37. 
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Piping regime flatly rejected the five principles. Its response, in- 
cluding its so-called counterproposal, 1 was utterly unacceptable. This 
inal effort at peaceful settlement having been rebuffed, the United 
states introduced its resolution setting forth the undisputed facts and 
sroviding for further steps which, wo believe, the United Nations is 
jailed upon to take under the Charter. 2 

This is where things stood when Sir Benegal Rau reported a further 
jommunication from Peiping to the Indian Ambassador. 3 The United 
states has great respect for India and for Sir BenegaPs sincerity. We 
idmire his efforts, but, as the Philippine delegate said, we cannot 
igree that this new communication changes very much. 

In the first place, what is the status and character of this communi- 
cation and to whom is it addressed? Does it purport to supersede the 
esponse from Chou En-lai dated January 17, or is it merely an amplifi- 
cation of the earlier response? If it is in answer to some questions put 
,o the Peiping government, what were those questions? Has the 
Piping government reconsidered its earlier reply, and does it wish 
low to make a further communication to the United Nations? If 
hat is so, there are simple ways for making such official and responsible 
lommunications and the Chinese Communists know how to do it. 
Che United States does not wish ever in any case to close the door to 
lie possibility of negotiation and settlement by peaceful means in an 
lonorable way. Nor do we wish to be lacking in decent respect for 
he opinion of others. But this latest communication from Peiping 
appears to have all the aspects of a dusty answer. It appears to be 
lesigned to confuse the United Nations, to divide its members, and to 
jecloud the issues that are before us. 

If we read the proposal as a new offer to the United Nations and give 
t the benefit of every doubt as to its purport and its purposes, one 
hing remains clear: it is not an acceptance of the United Nations 7 
noposal of January 13. Nowhere does it recognize the United Na- 
ions or the resolutions of this Assembly. 

The latest communication talks of a cease-fire for a limited time. 
Does that mean that the negotiations might be interrupted at any 
nomen t by a new attack from the Chinese Communists because the 
alks were not going in exactly the way they wish? Are they seri- 
msly asking the United Nations to enter discussions in such circum- 
tances? The five principles contemplated the immediate arrange- 
nent of a cease-fire to continue in effect until superseded by further 
iteps approved by the United Nations. 

The Chinese Communist response does not accept the principle that 
ill non-Korean troops shall be withdrawn by appropriate stages from 
£orea. Instead, it says only that the Central People's Government 
vill “advise” Chinese volunteers to return to China if the principle 
hat all foreign troops should be withdrawn from Korea has been ac- 
;epted and is being put into practice. In other words, the United 

1 See United States Policy in the Korean Conflict, July 1950-Fehruary 1951 
Department of State publication 4263), pp. 35-36. 

2 See infra, doc. 42. 

3 U.N. General Assembly, Official Records, Fifth Session, First Committee , 
Meetings, p. 525. 
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Nations forces are to be treated as having less right in Korea than the* 
forces of the aggressor, and only after the withdrawal of United Na- 
tions forces has begun will the Central People's Government “advise”’ 
its troops to go home. 

Further, the cease-fire is not to be arranged in advance, but it is to 
be negotiated by a 7-nation group while hostilities are still in progress. 
Later negotiations, after the limited cease-fire, are agreed to by the 
Central People's Government only in terms which prejudge the out- 
come according to that Government's desires. Is this negotiation or 
discussion in the accepted meaning of the word? Is this what this 
committee had in mind when it transmitted the basis for a cease-fire 
to Peiping? 

Finally, the response demands, and I am now quoting the language 
read to us by Sir Benegal on Monday, “The definite affirmation of 
the legitimate status of the People’s Republic of China in the United 
Nations must be insured.'' This presumably means that the United 
Nations is given an ultimatum that it must agree to accept a govern- 
ment currently an aggressor as the representative of China. The 
decision as to which government should represent China in the 
United Nations is a decision to be made by the United Nations. 
We have every confidence that it will be made soberly and justly, 
taking into account all the relevant circumstances. Surely, one of 
these relevant circumstances is the behavior of the Peiping regime 
and the fact that its armies are now on foreign soil as an invader,, 
presently in battle with the forces of the United Nations and shedding 
the blood of soldiers of many of the Governments sitting at this 
table. It is a matter of common sense as well as of principle that no 
government can gain entry to the United Nations by force of bay- 
onets and bullets. You can’t shoot your way into the United Nations. 

The question of Formosa, the Chinese representation, and of other 
Far Eastern problems have been or can be put on the. agenda of the 
United Nations and dealt with by orderly United Nations processes. 
Various members of the United Nations may take differing views on 
the question of Chinese representation and perhaps also on the future 
of Formosa. But they cannot possibly disagree with my Govern- 
ment's view that these problems must be solved in the United Nations, 
in accordance with the Charter and the procedures provided for there- 
in and not by blackmail. 

When we compare the five principles and the latest Peiping com- 
munication, what do we find? The five principles meant in effect 
that if the Chinese Communists ceased their attacks on United 
Nations forces, there could be an end to hostilities in Korea, and 
then there could be bona fide discussions with a view to achieving- 
United Nations objectives in Korea by peaceful means and to settling 
other outstanding questions in the Far East. The Peiping communi- 
cation does not in fact agree to a cessation of hostilities; it does not 
in fact agree to discussions in good faith. 

It is clear to us, as I am sure it is to most other members of the 
United Nations, that the Peiping reply is another rejection. It i& 
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isy enough to say yes if you mean yes. Peiping has said no, but 
lis time it has said it less forthrightly. 

The present reply gives no inkling that there has been a change of 
3art and that its intentions are honorable. The United Nations 
lould not be fooled. 

Let us ask ourselves with honesty and candor whether the United 
ations should put itself in the position of a suppliant to a trans- 
' ess or and make further appeals to Peiping. Would a further ap- 
3al contribute to the authority of the United Nations and the system 
: collective security? Would' it not rather inflate the appetites and 
nbitions of Peiping, confusing the world as to what the issues really 
*e and complicating a situation which is in fact a very simple one? 
If particular members wish to address further appeals to Peiping,. 
Ley are at entire liberty to do so. My Government would raise 
) objections. If these members receive any replies which reflect 
Le possibility of a reasonable settlement or the adoption by Peiping 
1 an acceptable course of conduct, of course my Government will 
} ready to consider them. But I would point out to my colleagues 
Lat this is not merely a problem of finding a formula acceptable to 
eiping. The result must also be acceptable to the United Nations 
id in conformity with the Charter. The United Nations has called 
1 its members for great sacrifices on behalf of collective security. 

has gone to great lengths to leave the way open for a peaceful 
ttlement of a situation brought about by flagrant aggression. 
l the conduct of military operations, its forces have used the greatest 
straint under extreme provocation in order to localize the con- 
ct in Korea. But the United Nations must not be taken for granted. 
I ask my colleagues to give some thought to the issue of collective 
curity. Collective security is not merely a phrase. The views 
the people of the United States on this matter were developed, 
trough a generation of vigorous debate and are linked with the sac- 
(ices of the peoples of the world in World War II which had to be 
ade because the world had not been able to establish a system of 
►Ilective security to meet Nazi aggression. We do recognize that 
iere are honest differences on the question before us on the points 
view of the Governments represented around this table. Some 
remote from the scene of conflict and hope somehow to avoid 
volvcment. Some are concerned lest the strength of the United 
ations be so committed in Korea as not to be available for their 
vn defense. Others take differing views about the nature of de- 
ilopments in the Far East and what these mean to the rest of the 
orld. But on one point we are all agreed. If any one of us is at- 
.cked, each of us would in that situation desperately ask the United 
ations to provide the unified support of every other Government 
the world to meet the attack. Flow can we bring that about for 
lr own countries? Only by a determination to take united action 
support each other faithfully and vigorously when an act of ag- 
ession occurs. 
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41. CONDEMNATION OF CHINESE COMMUNIST AGGRES- 
SION IN KOREA: Statement by the President, January 25, 1951 1 

Ambassador Austin has fully and forcefully presented the views of 
this Government on our attitude toward aggression by the Chinese 
Communists. 2 These views have the solid support of the Executive, 
the Congress, and the people of the United States. 

Each member of the United Nations must make its own decision on 
this issue. For my part, I believe in calling an aggressor an aggressor. 
The question of what can and should be done about the aggression in 
Korea of course must be discussed with all other friendly nations. 

Obviously, this is no time for rash or unwise action. This is a time 
for clear thinking and firmness. 

Let me stress again that the American resolution contains — as all 
our proposals have contained — a method for bringing about a cease- 
fire and opening the way for peaceful settlement of outstanding issues. 


42. CONDEMNATION OF CHINESE COMMUNIST AGGRES- 
SION IN KOREA: Resolution 498 (V) of the United Nations 

General Assembly, February 1, 1951 3 

The General Assembly , 

Noting that the Security Council, because of lack of unanimity of 
the permanent members, has failed to exercise its primary responsibil- 
ity for the maintenance of international peace and security in regard 
to Chinese Communist intervention in Korea, 

Noting that the Central People's Government of the People's Re- 
public of China has not accepted United Nations proposals 4 to bring 
about a cessation of hostilities in Korea with a view to peaceful settle- 
ment, and that its armed forces continue their invasion of Korea and 
their large-scale attacks upon United Nations forces there, 

1. Finds that the Central People's Government of the People's 
Republic of China, by giving direct aid and assistance to those who 
were already committing aggression in Korea and by engaging in 
hostilities against United Nations forces there, has itself engaged in 
aggression in Korea; 

2. Calls upon the Central People's Government of the People's 
Republic of China to cause its forces and nationals in Korea to cease 
hostilities against the United Nations forces and to withdraw from 
Korea; 

1 Department of State Bulletin , Feb. 5, 1951, p. 205, 

3 See supra. 

3 U.N. General Assembly, Official Records. Fifth Session. Supplement No. 20 A 
(A/1775/ Add. 1), p. 1. 

4 See Report to the U.N. General Assembly from its Group on a Cease-Fire 
in Korea, Jan. 2, 1951, and Principles Adopted by the General Assembly's Group 
on a Cease-Fire in Korea, Jan. 11, 1951; supra } docs. 35 and 36. 
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3. Affirms the determination of the United Nations to continue its 
action in Korea to meet the aggression; 

4. Calls upon all States and authorities to continue to lend every 
assistance to the United Nations action in Korea; 

5. Calls upon all States and authorities to refrain from giving any 
assistance to the aggressors in Korea; 

6. Requests a Committee composed of the members of the Collective 
Measures Committee 1 as a matter of urgency to consider additional 
measures to be employed to meet this aggression and to report thereon 
to the General Assembly, it being understood that the Committee is 
authorized to defer its report if the Good Offices Committee referred 
to in the following paragraph reports satisfactory progress in its efforts; 

7. Affirms that it continues to be the policy of the United Nations 
to bring about a cessation of hostilities in Korea and the achievement 
of United Nations objectives in Korea by peaceful means, and re- 
quests the President of the General Assembly to designate forthwith 
two persons who would meet with him at any suitable opportunity to 
use their good offices to this end. 2 


43. UNITED STATES POLICY IN THE KOREAN CONFLICT: 

Address by the President, April 11, 1951 3 

I want to talk plainly to you tonight about what we are doing in 
Korea and about our policy in the Far East. 

In the simplest terms, what we are doing in Korea is this: We are 
trying to prevent a third world war. 

I think most people in this country recognized that fact last June. 
And they warmly supported the decision of the Government to help 
the Republic of Korea against the Communist aggressors. Now, 
many persons, even some who applauded our decision to defend 
Korea, have forgotten the basic reason for our action. 

It is right for us to be in Korea. It was right last June. It is 
right today. 

I want to remind you why this is true. 

The Communist Threat to Freedom 

The Communists in the Kremlin are engaged in a monstrous con- 
spiracy to stamp out freedom all over the world. If they were to 


1 The Collective Measures Committee, set up by the General Assembly’s 
Res. 377 (V) of Nov. 3, 1950 (supra, pp. 187-192), consisted of representatives 
of Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Egypt, France, Mexico, the 
Philippine Republic, Turkey, the United Kingdom, the United States, Venezuela, 
and Yugoslavia. 

2 The President of the General Assembly, on 19 February 1951, informed 
the members of the General Assembly (A/1779) that Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo 
(Mexico) and Mr. Sven Grafstrom (Sweden) had accepted his invitation to form 
with him the Good Offices Committee, as provided in the above resolution. 

3 Department of State Bulletin , Apr. 16, 1951, pp. 603-605 (also available as 
Department of State publication 4195; 1951). 
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succeed, tlie United States would be numbered among tlieir principal 
victims. It must be clear to everyone that the United States cannot— 
and will not — sit idly by and await foreign conquest. The only 
question is: When is the best time to meet the threat and how? 

The best time to meet the threat is in the beginning. It is easier 
to put out a lire in the beginning when it is small than after it has 
become a roaring blaze. 

And the best way to meet the threat of aggression is for the peace- 
loving nations to act together. If they don’t act together, they are 
likely to be picked off, one by one. 

If they had followed the right policies in the 1930’s — if the free 
countries had acted together, to crush the aggression of the dictators, 
and if they had acted in the beginning, when the aggression was 
small — there probably would have been no World War II. 

If history has taught us anything, it is that aggression anywhere in 
the world is a threat to peace everywhere in the world. When that 
aggression is supported by the cruel and selfish rulers of a powerful 
nation who are bent on conquest, it becomes a clear and present 
danger to the security and independence of every free nation. 

This is a lesson that most people in this country have learned 
thoroughly. This is the basic reason why we joined in creating the 
United Nations. And since the end of World War II we have been 
putting that lesson into practice— we have been working with other 
free nations to check the aggressive designs of the Soviet Union before 
they can result in a third world war. 

That is what we did in Greece, when that nation was threatened by 
the aggression of international communism. 

The attack against Greece could have led to general war. But this 
country came to the aid of Greece. The United Nations supported 
Greek resistance. With our help, the determination and efforts of 
the Greek people defeated the attack on the spot. 

Another big Communist threat to peace was the Berlin blockade. 
That too could have led to war. But again it was settled because 
free men would not back down in an emergency. 

The Communist Plan for Conquest 

The aggression against Korea is the boldest and most dangerous 
move the Communists have yet made. 

The attack on Korea was part of a greater plan for conquering all of 
Asia. 

I would like to read to you from a secret intelligence report which 
came to us after the attack. It is a report, of a speech a Communist 
army officer in North Korea gave to a group of spies and saboteurs 
last May, one month before South Korea was invaded. The report 
shows in great detail how this invasion was part of a carefully pre- 
pared plot. Here is part of what the Communist officer, who had been 
trained in Moscow, told his men: “Oiir forces,” he said, “are scheduled 
to attack South Korean forces about the middle of June. , . . The 
coming attack on South Korea marks the first step toward the libera- 
tion of Asia.” 
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Notice that he used the word “liberation.” That is Communist 
double-talk meaning “conquest.” 

I have another secret intelligence report here. This one tells what 
another Communist officer in the Far East told his men several months 
before the invasion of Korea. Here is what he said: “In order to 
successfully undertake the long awaited world revolution, we must 
first unify Asia. . . . Java, Indochina, Malaya, India, Tibet, Thai- 
land, Philippines, and Japan are our ultimate targets. . . . The United 
States is the only obstacle on our road for the liberation of all countries 
in southeast Asia. In other words, we must unify the people of Asia 
and crush the United States.” 

That is what the Communist leaders are telling their people, and 
that is what they have been trying to do. 

They want to control all Asia from the Kremlin. 

This plan of conquest is in flat contradiction to what we believe. 
We believe that Korea belongs to the Koreans, that India belongs to 
the Indians — that all the nations of Asia should be free to work out 
their affairs in their own way. This is the basis of peace in the Far 
East and everywhere else. 

The whole Communist imperialism is back of the attack on peace in 
the Far East. It was the Soviet Union that trained and equipped the 
North Koreans for aggression. The Chinese Communists massed 44 
well-trained and well-equipped divisions on the Korean frontier. 
These were the troops they threw into battle when the North Korean 
Communists were beaten. 

Stopping Short of General War 

The question we have had to face is whether the Communist plan of 
conquest can be stopped without general war. Our Govern- 
ment and other countries associated with us in the United Nations 
believe that the best chance of stopping it without general war is to 
meet the attack in Korea and defeat it there. 

That is what we have been doing. It is a difficult and bitter task. 

But so far it has been successful. 

So far, we have prevented World War III. 

So far, by fighting a limited war in Korea, we have prevented aggres- 
sion from succeeding and bringing on a general war. And the ability 
of the whole free world to resist Communist aggression has been 
greatly improved. 

^ We have taught the enemy a lesson. He has found out that aggres- 
sion is not cheap or easy. Moreover, men all over the world who want 
to remain free have been given new courage and new hope. They know 
now that the champions of freedom can stand up and fight and that 
they will stand up and fight. 

Our resolute stand in Korea is helping the forces of freedom now 
fighting in Indochina and other countries in that part of the world. 
It has already slowed down the timetable of conquest. 

In Korea itself, there are signs that the enemy is building up his 
ground forces for a new mass offensive. We also know that there have 
been large increases in the enemy's available air forces. 
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If a new attack comes, I feel confident it will be turned back. The 
United Nations fighting forces are tough and able and well equipped. 
They are fighting for a just cause. They are proving to all the world 
that the principle of collective security will work. We are proud of all 
these forces for the magnificent job they have done against heavy odds. 
We pray that their efforts may succeed, for upon their success may 
hinge the peace of the world. 

The Communist side must now choose its course of action. The 
Communist rulers may press the attack against us. They may take 
further action which will spread the conflict. They have that choice, 
and with it the awful responsibility for what may follow. The Com- 
munists also have the choice of a peaceful settlement which could lead 
to a general relaxation of tensions in the Far East. The decision is 
theirs, because the forces of the United Nations will strive to limit the 
conflict if possible. 

We do not want to see the conflict in Korea extended. We are trying 
to prevent a world war — not to start one. The best way to do that is 
to make it plain that we and the other free countries will continue to 
resist the attack. 

The Best Course To Follow 

But you may ask: Why can’t we take other steps to punish the 
aggressor? Why don’t we bomb Manchuria and China itself? Why 
don’t we assist Chinese Nationalist troops to land on the mainland of 
China? 

If we were to do these things we would be running a very grave risk 
of starting a general war. If that were to happen, we would have 
brought about the exact situation we are trying to prevent. 

If we were to do these things, we would become entangled in a vast 
conflict on the continent of Asi i and our task would become immeasur- 
ably more difficult all over the world. 

What would suit the ambitions of the Kremlin better than for our 
military forces to be committed to a full-scale war with Ked China? 

It may well be that, in spite of our best efforts, the Communists 
may spread the war. But it would be wrong— tragically wrong — for 
us to take the initiative in extending the war. 

The dangers are great. Make no mistake about it. Behind the 
North Koreans and Chinese Communists in the front lines stand 
additional millions of Chinese soldiers. And behind the Chinese 
stand the tanks, the planes, the submarines, the soldiers, and the 
scheming rulers of the Soviet Union. 

Our aim is to avoid the spread of the conflict. 

The course we have been following is the one best calculated to 
avoid an all-out war. It is the course consistent with our obligation 
to do all we can to maintain international peace and security. Our 
experience in Greece and Berlin shows that it is the most effective 
course of action we can follow. 

First of all, it is clear that our efforts in Korea can blunt the will of 
the Chinese Communists to continue the struggle. The United 
Nations forces have put up a tremendous fight in Korea and have 
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inflicted very heavy casualties on the enemy. Our forces are stronger 
now than they have been before. These are plain facts which may 
discourage the Chinese Communists from continuing their attack. 

Second, the free world as a whole is growing in military strength 
every day. In the United States, in Western Europe, and throughout 
the world, free men are alert to the Soviet threat and are building 
their defenses. This may discourage the Communist rulers from 
3ontinuing the war in Korea — and from undertaking new acts of 
aggression elsewhere. 

If the Communist authorities realize that they cannot defeat us in 
Korea, if they realize it would be foolhardy to widen the hostilities 
beyond Korea, then they may recognize the folly of continuing their 
aggression. A peaceful settlement may then be possible. The door is 
always open. 

Then we may achieve a settlement in Korea which will not compro- 
mise the principles and purposes of the United Nations. 

I have thought long and hard about this question of extending the 
war in Asia. I have discussed it many times with the ablest military 
advisers in the country. I believe with all my heart that the course 
we are following is the best course. 

I believe that we must try to limit the war to Korea for these vital 
reasons: to make sure that the precious lives of our fighting xnen are 
not wasted; to see that the security of our country and the free world 
ls not needlessly jeopardized; and to prevent a third world war. 

Avoiding Confusion Over U.S. Policy 

A number of events have made it evident that General MacArthur 
did not agree with that policy. I have therefore considered it essen- 
tial to relieve General MacArthur so that there would be no doubt or 
sonfusion as to the real purpose and aim of our policy. 

It was with the deepest personal regret that I found myself com- 
pelled to take this action. General MacArthur is one of our greatest 
military commanders. But the cause of world peace is more important 
than any individual. 

The change in commands in the Far East means no change whatever 
in the policy of the United States. We will carry on the fight in 
Korea with vigor and determination in an effort to bring the war to a 
speedy and successful conclusion. 

The new commander, Lt. Gen. Matthew Ridgway, has already 
demonstrated that he has the great qualities of military leadership 
needed for this task. 

We are ready, at any time, to negotiate for a restoration of peace in 
the area. But we will not engage in appeasement. We are only 
interested in real peace. 

Real peace can be achieved through a settlement based on the 
following factors: 

One: the fighting must stop. 

Two: concrete steps must be taken to insure that the fighting will 
not break out again. 
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Three: there must be an end to the aggression. 

A settlement founded upon these elements would open the way for 
the unification of Korea and the withdrawal of all foreign forces. 

In the meantime, I want to be clear about our military objective, 
We are fighting to resist an outrageous aggression in Korea. We are 
trying to keep the Korean conflict from spreading to other areas. 
But at the same time we must conduct our military activities so as 
to insure the security of our forces. This is essential if they are to 
continue the fight until the enemy abandons its ruthless attempt to 
destroy the Republic of Korea. 

That is our military objective — to repel attack and to restore peace, 

In the hard fighting in Korea, we are proving that collective action 
among nations is not only a high principle but a workable means of 
resisting aggression. Defeat of aggression in Korea may be the 
turning point in the world’s search for a practical way of achieving 
peace and security. 

The struggle of the United Nations in Korea is a struggle for peace. 

The free nations have united their strength in an effort to prevent 
a third world war. 

That war can come if the Communist rulers want it to come. 
But this Nation and its allies will not bo responsible for its coming, 

We do not want to widen the conflict. We will use every effort to 
prevent that disaster. And in so doing we know that we are following 
the great principles of peace, freedom, and justice. 


44. UNITED NATIONS STRATEGIC EMBARGO AGAINST COM- 
MUNIST CHINA AND NORTH KOREA: Resolution 500 (V) of 

the United Nations General Assembly, May 18, 1951 1 

The General Assembly , 

Noting the report of the Additional Measures Committee dated 
14 May 1951, 2 

Recalling its resolution 498 (V) of 1 February 1951, 3 

Nothing [Noting] that: 

(a) The Additional Measures Committee established by that 
resolution has considered additional measures to be employed to 
meet the aggression in Korea, 

( b ) The Additional Measures Committee has reported that a 
number of States have already taken measures designed to deny 
contributions to the military strength of the forces opposing the 
United Nations in Korea, 

(c) The Additional Measures Committee has also reported that 
certain economic measures designed further to deny such contribu- 


1 U.N. General Assembly, Official Records , Fifth Session. Supplement No. 20 A 
(A/1775/Add. 1), p. 2. 

2 See U.N. doo. A/1799. 

8 Supraj doc, 42. 
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tions would support and supplement the military action of the United 
Nations in Korea and would assist in putting an end to the aggression/ 

1- Recommends that every State: 

(a) Apply an embargo on the shipment to areas under the control 
of the Central People’s Government of the People’s Republic of China 
and of the North Korean authorities of arms, ammunition and imple- 
ments of war, atomic energy materials, petroleum, transportation 
materials of strategic value, and items useful in the production of 
arms, ammunition and implements of war; 

(b) Determine which commodities exported from its territory fall 
within the embargo, and apply controls to give effect to the embargo; 

(c) Prevent by all means within its jurisdiction the circumvention 
of controls on shipments applied by other States pursuant to the 
present resolution; 

(d) Co-operate with other States in carrying out the purposes of 
this embargo; 

00 Report to the Additional Measures Committee, within thirty 
days and thereafter at the request of the Committee, on the measures 
taken in accordance with the present resolution; 

2. Requests the Additional Measures Committee: 

(a) To report to the General Assembly, with recommendations as 
appropriate, on the general effectiveness of the embargo and the 
desirability of continuing, extending or relaxing it; 

(b) To continue its consideration of additional measures to be 
employed to meet the aggression in Korea, and to report thereon 
further to the General Assembly, it being understood that the Com- 
mittee is authorized to defer its report if the Good Offices Committee 
reports satisfactory progress in its efforts; 

3. Reaffirms that it continues to be the policy of the United Nations 
to bring about a cessation of hostilities in Korea, and the achievement 
of United Nations objectives in Korea by peaceful means, and requests 
the Good Offices Committee to continue its good offices. 


45. REVIEW OF UNITED STATES POLICY IN THE KOREAN 

CONFLICT: Statement by the Secretary of State, June 1, 1951 2 

The real issues in the discussion before us are peace or war, and the 
survival of human freedom. 

It is not just a difference as to method which is now under examina- 
tion. What is challenged is the bedrock purpose of our foreign 
policy, and of what we have been trying to do. That is the place I 
would like to start, in this brief statement. 

1 See U.N. General Assembly, Official Records , Fifth Session , First Committee , 
44Sd Meeting. 

2 Made before the Senate Armed Services and the Foreign Relations Committees; 
Department of State Bulletin, June 11, 1951, pp. 923-926. 
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The foreign policy of the United States has a central and dominant 
objective — to protect the nation and to safeguard the future of its 
people. We stand ready to defend our future by force of arms if that 
necessity is forced upon us. But we seek to deter war if we can. 

Another world war would be destructive beyond experience; it 
would not solve problems, but multiply them. Therefore, it is part 
of our fundamental purpose to prevent, by all honorable means, the 
outbreak of another general war. 

Even before the last world war was over, while our young men 
were storming the beaches at Normandy and Saipan and dozens of 
other places now engraved in our memories, the resolution was forming 
among our people that future wars must be prevented. 

Their conviction grew that the best way to protect the security of 
our nation and of our people was to prevent war, and that the way to 
go about it was through an international system of collective security. 

The Four Freedoms, the Atlantic Charter, the United Nations — 
these were not cynical slogans. They represented the idea which our 
people felt in their hearts was worth fighting for. 

It has been the purpose of our foreign policy to keep faith with that 
idea. 

The attempt to build a collective security system on the basis of 
the cooperation of all the great powers broke down because of the 
policies of the Soviet Union. But Soviet ambitions have not been 
able to obstruct our determined efforts. 

Within the framework of the Charter of the United Nations, we 
have been building a collective security system based on the coopera- 
tion of those nations who are dedicated to peace. 

The united and determined effort of our people to build effective 
instruments for keeping the peace is recorded in a series of vigorous 
and far-sighted actions: the United Nations Charter itself, the Rio 
Treaty, the Greek-Turldsli Aid Program, the Marshall Plan, the 
North Atlantic Treaty, and the Mutual Defense Assistance Program. 

We have been building our strength, together with our allies. We 
must be strong enough to keep the peace. 

Side by side with these programs there is another basic element in 
our foreign policy: to assist the hundreds of millions of people who 
were acquiring their independence after the war, so that they might 
be free to develop in their own way, and to join in an international 
system for preserving the peace. 

Our hopes for peace required us to understand the changes which 
were in motion among vast populations of the Middle East and Asia, 
and to help peoples who had just gained their independence from 
losing it again to the new imperialism of the Soviet Union. 

Those are the big, central ideas that express what we have been 
trying to do in the world. 

The Challenge of Korea 

The attack on Korea was a blow at the foundation of this whole 
program. It was a challenge to the whole system of collective 
security, not only in the Far East, but everywhere in the world. It 
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was a threat to all nations newly arrived at independence. This 
dagger thrust pinned a warning notice to the wall which said: “Give 
tip or be conquered.” 

This was a test which svould decide whether our collective security- 
system. would survive or would crumble. It would determine whether 
pther nations would be intimidated by this show of force. 

The decision to meet force with force in Korea was essential. It 
was the unanimous view of the political and military advisers of the 
President that this was the right thing to do. This decision had the 
mil support of the American people because it accorded with the 
principles by which Americans live. 

As a people we condemn aggression of any kind. We reject ap- 
peasement of any kind. If we stood with our arms folded while Korea 
was swallowed up, it would have meant abandoning our principles, 
md it would have meant the defeat of the collective security system 
m which our own safety ultimately depends. 

What I want to stress here is that it was not only a crucial decision 
whether or not to meet this aggression; it was no less important how 
ids aggression was to be dealt with. 

In the first place, the attack on Korea has been met by collective 
iction. The United States brought the aggression in Korea before the 
ihited Nations, not only because the Charter requires it, but also 
because the authority and even the survival of that organization 
was directly involved. 

The response of some members of the United Nations, in terms of 
Iieir capacities and their other security responsibilities, has been 
generous and wholehearted. 

The total action is admittedly an imperfect one, as might be ex- 
pected of beginning steps in a collective security system. But the 
levelopment of this system requires us to take into consideration the 
langers and interests of those associated with us, just as we want 
diem to take into consideration our dangers and interests. 

In the second place, our response to the aggression against Korea 
squired a careful estimate of the risks involved in the light of the 
;otal world situation. 

There was the risk that the conflict might spread into a general war 
n Asia, a risk that the Chinese Communists might intervene, a risk 
>hat the Soviet Union might declare itself in. 

We take it for granted that risk of some sort is implicit in any 
positive policy, and that there is also a risk in doing nothing. 

The elements of risk and the means of reducing that risk to us and 
;0 the rest of the free world quite properly influenced our policy in 
iorea. 

It has been our purpose to turn back this Communist thrust, and 
*p do it in such a way as to prevent a third World War if we can. 
rhis is in accord with one of the most fundamental tenets of our 
policy — to prevent, in so far as we can do so, another world war. 

It is against this basic purpose that the operation in Korea, and 
die plans for carrying it to a conclusion, need to be considered. 
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What the Defense of Korea Has Accomplished 

The operation in Korea has been a success. Both the North 
Koreans and the Chinese Communists declared it to be their purpose 
to drive the United Nations forces out of Korea and impose Com- 
munist rule throughout the entire peninsula. They have been pre- 
vented from accomplishing then objective. 

It has been charged that the American and allied forces fighting in 
Korea are engaged in a pointless and inconclusive struggle. 

Nothing could be farther from the fact. They have been magnifi- 
cent. Their gallant, determined and successful fight has checked the 
Communist advance and turned it into a retreat. They have admin- 
istered terrible defeats to the Communist forces. In so doing, they 
have scored a powerful victory. 

Their victory has dealt Communist imperialist aims in Asia a severe 
setback. 

The alluring prospect for the Communist conspiracy in June, 1950 — 
the prospect of a quick and easy success which would not only win 
Korea for the Kremlin but shake the free nations of Asia and paralyze 
the defense of Europe — all this has evaporated. 

Instead of weakening the rest of the world, they have solidified it. 
They have given a powerful impetus to the military preparations of 
this country and its associates in and out of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

We have doubled the number of our men under arms, and the pro- 
duction of materiel has been boosted to a point where it can begin to 
have a profound effect on the maintenance of the peace. 

The idea of collective security has been put to the test, and has been 
sustained. The nations who believe in collective security have shown 
that they can stick together and fight together. 

New urgency has been given to the negotiation of a peace treaty with 
Japan, and of initial security arrangements to build strength in the 
Pacific area. 

These are some of the results of the attack on Korea, unexpected 
by — and I am sure most unwelcome to — the Kremlin. 

How the Fighting Can Be Brought to an End 

The objective of our military operation in Korea is to end the aggres- 
sion, to safeguard against its renewal, and to restore peace. There is 
wide agreement on this objective in the domestic discussions of this 
issue. 

Both the Administration and its critics have said that the object of 
the courses they propose is to end the aggression and restore peace. 
Both are willing — indeed desire — to end the fighting by an honorable 
settlement which will end the aggression, provide against its renewal 
and restore peace. 

Neither will purchase a settlement by allowing the aggressors to 
profit by their wrong. Neither believes that the destruction or un- 
conditional surrender of the aggressor is necessary to attain the goal. 
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General Marshall, General Bradley and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
tiave given you, in detail, the reasons why they believe that the 
Chinese Communists will be defeated in Korea and must abandon 
bheir purpose . 1 

They report that our forces are in excellent shape, that their morale 
ls high and that they are in a good supply position. 

They report not only that the mass attacks launched by the enemy 
rave failed to break through the firepower of United Nations forces, 
Dut that the offensives of the enemy have been broken and thrown back 
vith enormous enemy casualties. 

These defeats in Korea, together with other consequences of this 
campaign, present grave problems for the Communist authorities in 
China. 

While the manpower resources of China are vast, its supply of 
irained men is limited. They cannot cover up their casualties. They 
•annot gloss over the draft of more and more men for military service. 

The Chinese Red leaders have betrayed their long-standing pledge 
)f demobilization and the military demand for manpower has, instead, 
men increased. 

Peiping has also broken its promises of social and economic improve- 
nent. In the great cities, dependent on imported materials, unem- 
ilojunent increases. The regime has not lightened the burdens of the 
people. It has made them heavier. 

All of this is reflected in a sharp increase in repressive measures, 
md in propaganda to whip up the flagging zeal of their own people. 

In the light of all these factors, I believe that the aggression can best 
)e brought to an end with a minimum risk and a minimum loss, by 
jontinuing the punishing defeat of the Chinese in Korea. This is 
)eing done. 

No one can predict when the fighting will stop and when the aggres- 
lion will end. It is also true that no one could have foretold exactly 
vhat would happen when we undertook action to end the Berlin 
ilockade, but we did what we thought was right and the blockade 
vas ended. 

No one could have foretold how the aggression in Greece would be 
terminated, but again we took those measures which our best judg- 
nent and sense indicated were the right ones and the aggression 
ceased. 

While the outcome of every course of action in the foreign policy 
ield cannot be predicted with certainty in advance, it is our responsi- 
)ility in taking action to apply our best judgment on the basis of the 
)est information at hand. 

I think it is fair to say that all of the President's advisers believe 
he course we are now following gives us the best chance of stopping 
lostilities and ending the aggression in Korea. 


1 See Military Situation in the Far Bast ; Hearings Before the Committee on 
4.rmed Services and the Committee on Foreign Relations , United Slates Senate , 
Congress , 1st Session, etc., pp. 322-1662. 
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The Proposal To Enlarge the War 

I should like briefly to address myself to the alternative course 
which was placed before this Committee . 1 This course would seek to 
bring the conflict in Korea to an end by enlarging the sphere of 
hostilities. 

I will not try to review the military considerations involved in this 
proposed course, since these have been thoroughly discussed by the 
previous witnesses before your Committees. 

It is enough to say that it is the judgment of the President’s military 
advisers that the proposed enlargement of our military action would 
not exercise a prompt and decisive effect in bringing the hostilities 
to an end. To this judgment there must be added a recognition of the 
grave risks and other disadvantages of this alternative course. 

Against the dubious advantages of spreading the war in an initially 
limited manner to the mainland of China, there must be measured 
the risk of a general war with China, the risk of Soviet intervention, 
and of World War III, as well as the probable effects upon the soli- 
darity of the free world coalition. 

The advocates of this program make two assumptions which 
require careful examination. They assume that the Soviet Union 
will not necessarily respond to any action on our part. They also 
assume that in the build-up of strength relative to the Soviet Union 
and the Communist sphere, time is not necessarily on our side. 

As to Soviet reactions, no one can be sure he is forecasting accurately 
what they would be, but there are certain facts at hand that bear on 
this question. 

We know of Soviet influence in North Korea, of Soviet assistance 
to the North Koreans and to Communist China, and we know that 
understandings must have accompanied this assistance. We also 
know that there is a treaty between the Soviets and the Chinese 
Communists . 2 

But, even if the treaty did not exist, China is the Soviet Union’s 
largest and most important satellite. Russian self-interest in the 
Far East and the necessity of maintaining prestige in the Communist 
sphere make it difficult to see how the Soviet Union could ignore a 
direct attack upon the Chinese mainland. 

I cannot accept the assumption that the Soviet Union will go its 
way regardless of what we do. I do not think that Russian policy is 
formed that way any more than our own policy is formed that way. 
This view is certainly not well enough grounded to justify a gamble 
with the essential security of our nation. 

In response to the proposed course of action, there are a number 
of courses of counteraction open to the Soviets. 

They could turn over to the Chinese large numbers of planes with 
“volunteer” crews for retaliatory action in Korea and outside. They 
might participate with the Soviet air force and the submarine fleet. 

.The Kremlin could elect to parallel the action taken by Peiping 

1 See the testimony of General Mac Arthur: Military Situation in the Far Bast 
-320. 

pp. 2463-2465. 


7 PP- 3 
1 Supra, 
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and intervene with a half million or more ground force “volunteers’ 7 ; 
or it could go the whole way and launch an all-out war. 

Singly, or in combination, these reactions contain explosive possi- 
bilities, not only for the Far East, but for the rest of the world as well. 

We should also analyze the effect on our allies of our taking steps 
to initiate the spread of war beyond Korea. It would severely weaken 
their ties with us and in some instances it might sever them. 

They are understandably reluctant to be drawn into a general war 
in the Far East — one which holds the possibilities of becoming a 
world war — particularly if it developed out of an American impatience 
with the progress of the effort to repel aggression, an effort which in 
their belief offers an honorable and far less catastrophic solution.. 

^ If we followed the course proposed, we would be increasing our 
risks and commitments at the same time that we diminished our 
strength by reducing the strength and determination of our coalition. 

We cannot expect that our collective security system will long 
survive if we take stops which unnecessarily and dangerously expose 
the people who are in the system with us. They would understand- 
ably hesitate to be tied to a partner who leads them to a highly 
dangerous short cut across a difficult crevasse. 

In relation to the total world threat, our safety requires that we 
strengthen, not weaken, the bonds of our collective security system. 

The power of our coalition to deter an attack depends in part upon 
the will and the mutual confidence of our partners. If we, by the 
measures proposed, were to weaken that effect, particularly in the 
North Atlantic area, we would be jeopardizing the security of an area 
which is vital to our own national security. 

What this adds up to, it seems to me, is that we are being asked 
to undertake a large risk of general war with China, risk of war with 
the Soviet Union, and a demonstrable weakening of our collective 
security system — all this in return for what? 

In return for measures whose effectiveness in bringing the conflict 
to an early conclusion are judged doubtful by our responsible military 
authorities. 

Before concluding, I should like to deal briefly with the related 
proposition that we may need to take extreme risks now because time 
may not be on our side. I believe this is wrong. 

The basic premise of our foreign policy is that time is on our side 
if we make good use of it. This does not necessarily mean that time 
must bring us to a point where we can match the Soviet Union man- 
for-man and tank-for-tank. 

What it does mean is that we need to use the time we have to build 
an effective deterrent force. This requires us to create sufficient 
force-in-being, both in the United States and among our allies, to 
shield our great potential against the possibility of a quick and easy 
onslaught, and to ensure that our allies will not suffer occupation 
and destruction. And back of this shield we need to have the potential 
that would enable us to win a war. 

This is the measure of the force we need; as we approach it, we 
approach our objective of preventing war. 
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Can we do this? I believe we can. We and our allies have the 
capacity to out-produce the Soviet bloc by a staggering margin. 
There is no doubt about that. Our capacity to produce has been set 
in motion and is rapidly getting to the point where its output will be 
vast and its effect significant. 

There is also the critical factor of our will. The future belongs to 
freedom if free men have the will to make time work on their side. 
I believe the American people and their allies do have the will, the 
will to work together when their freedom is threatened. 

This is the ultimate source of our faith and our confidence. A free 
society can call upon profound resources among its people in behalf 
of a righteous cause. 


46. UNITED STATES EMBARGO ACTION AGAINST COM- 
MUNIST CHINA AND NORTH KOREA: Report Submitted by 

the Deputy United States Representative at the United Nations 

to the Additional Measures Committee of the United Nations 

General Assembly, June 15, 1951 (Excerpt) 1 

Part I 

The controls applied by the United States on shipments to the 
Chinese Communists and the North Korean authorities are more 
comprehensive than those called for by Resolution 500 (V) 2 and were 
placed in effect before that Resolution was passed. Exports from 
the United States of arms, ammunition and implements of war 
(Annex I) 3 4 and atomic energy materials (Annex II)* to North Korea 
and to Communist China have not been authorized at any time, and 
exports of a number of other strategic articles were severely restricted 
and in some instances embargoed for some time prior to June 1950. 
Since the end of June 1950, the United States Government has per- 
mitted no shipments to North Korea and applied an embargo on 
shipments to Communist China not only of arms and munitions but 
also of atomic energy materials, petroleum products, and other items 
of strategic value included in the United States Positive List. 
(Annex III.) 5 6 

The scope of the economic measures applied against the Chinese 
Communists by the United States was greatly extended when it 
became unmistakably clear that they were engaged in large-scale 

1 Department of State Bulletin , July 9, 1951, pp. 54-60 (U.N. doc. A/1841, 
July 12, 1951, pp. 48-52). For introductory comments on the report by Ernest 
A. Gross, Deputy U.S. Representative to the General Assembly, see ibid., July 9, 
1951, p. 54. The Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951 (Act of Oct. 26, 
1951; infra , pp. 3101-3105) also included embargo provisions which became 
effective Jan. 24, 1952. 

2 U.N. General Assembly Res. 500 (V), May 18, 1951; supra, doc. 44. 

3 Annexes not printed here. For annex I, see Department of State Bulletin, 
July 9, 1951, pp. 56-58. 

4 12 Fed. Reg. 1855 and Amendment 14 Fed. Reg. 1156 for List A. See 12 

Fed. Reg. 7651 for List B. 

6 Positive List of Commodities. See Department of Commerce, Office of 
International Trade, Comprehensive Export Schedule, Appendix A, Sec. 399.1. 
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itary operations against United Nations forces in Korea. Since 
member 1950, the United States has not exported any materials 
itever to Communist China. Vessels and aircraft documented 
registered under United States laws have not been permitted to 
ch at any Chinese Communist port or area or to carry any cargo 
tined directly or indirectly for Communist China. Strict control 
been exercised over commodities in transit through the United 
tes destined for Communist China. All Communist China and 
rth Korea assets within the United States have been blocked and 
jected to stringent controls. 

'he United States believes that the United States Positive List 
tains items which would meet the intent of the General Assembly 
tolution of May 18. Not all these items are included within the 
pe of paragraph 1 (A) of the Resolution. Nevertheless, the 
.ted States believes that the control of such items furthers the 
ic purpose of the Resolution. 

'he scope and detail of the United States Munitions List, the list 
ttomic energy materials, and the United States Positive List may 
st cooperating States in effecting the embargo by providing a 
is for that efficient customs administration, control of transit 
le, and control over transport of prohibited cargoes which it is 
purpose of the Resolution to accomplish. It may also contribute 
he working out of such further measures in the field of economic 
trols as may become appropriate or necessary. 

'he United States will prevent by all means within its jurisdiction 
circumvention of controls on shipments applied by other States 
[er the Resolution and cooperate fully with other States and the 
litional Measures Committee in carrying out the purposes of this 
Dargo. 

Part II 

'he following is a summary of the measures taken by the United 
bes to control its trade with the aggressors. 

'he export of arms, ammunition, and implements of war as defined 
Presidential Proclamation 2776, of April 13, 1948, is controlled 
the Secretary of State (Annex I). The export of atomic energy 
trials as defined in the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 1 is controlled 
the United States Atomic Energy Commission (Annex II) . Ship- 
lts of such materials to Communist China and North Korea have 
been authorized at any time. In November 1949, this policy 
extended to include Hong Kong and Macao, as possible trans- 
>ment points, and only very limited materials for the use of these 
ernments have been licensed since that time. 

'he export from the Unibed States to foreign destinations of com- 
lities in short supply and of strategic materials is controlled through 
Positive List administered by the Department of Commerce 
er the authority of the Export Control Act of 1949 2 (Annex III), 
nmodities which appear on the Positive List are placed there after 
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determination by the United States Government that they possess 
sufficient strategic value or are in such critical supply as to justify 
careful screening of destination and end-use. Such commodities 
cannot be exported to foreign destinations without validated export 
licenses. 

From June 1950, shortly after the North Korean aggression against 
the Republic of Korea, until December 1950, the United States 
Government was applying an embargo over shipments to Communist 
China of arms and munitions, petroleum products, atomic energy 
materials, and all other items on the United States Positive List. 

Since June 1950, no shipments of any kind have been permitted to 
go to North Korea, and the subsequent measures outlined below have 
been applied to North Korea as well as Communist China. 

As a precaution, in the light of the Chinese Communist intervention 
in the Korean struggle, the Department of Commerce issued an 
order, effective December 3, 1950, subjecting all jiroposed exports 
from the United States to the mainland of China or to Hong Kong 
and Macao (as possible transshipment points) to a screening procedure 
in order to prevent Communist China from obtaining materials, the 
receipt of which by Communist China would be contrary to the 
objectives of the United Nations in Korea. The order revoked all 
General Licenses for the exportation of any commodity, whether or 
not included on the Positive List, to Communist China and to Hong 
Kong and Macao. 

On December 7, 1950, an additional Department of Commerce 
order was issued providing authorization for United States officials 
to stop shipments loaded under General Licenses if the ships came 
into United States ports en route. Since that date, accordingly, 
validated export licenses arc required for all commodities intended 
for the destinations noted above if a vessel, whatever its registry, has 
not obtained clearance from the final port of departure in the United 
States for a foreign port or if, after receiving final clearance, the vessel 
transits the Panama Canal Zone. The order directed that shipments 
which were not licensed were required to be off-loaded prior to final 
clearance or proceeding through the Canal Zone. Under Department 
of Commerce orders effective December 4, and 0, 1 950, shipments of all 
commodities, whether or not on the Positive List, originating in any 
foreign country moving in transit through the United States or using 
the facilities of a foreign trade zone or manifested to the United States 
may not be exported to China, Manchuria, Pfong Kong or Macao 
without a validated export license. The foregoing actions were taken 
under the authority of the Export Control Act of 1949 (See Annex 
IV). 1 

On December 8, 1950, the Department of Commerce, Under 
Secretary for Transportation, under the authority granted by Section 
101 of the Defense Production Act of 1950, issued Transportation 
Order T-l. This order directed that no person should transport in 
any ship documented under the laws of the United States or in any 


1 15 Fed. Reg. 4744, 85G2-85G3, 9140; for excerpts, see Department of State 
Bulletin , July 9, 1951, pp. 58-59. 
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ircraft registered under the laws of the United States any commodities 
,t the time on the Positive List, or any article on the Munitions List, 
ir any article controlled for export under the Atomic Energy Act of 
946, to China, Manchuria, Hong Kong or Macao; and no person 
hould discharge from any such ship or aircraft any such commodity 
.t these ports or areas, or at any other ports in transit to such destina- 
ions, without a validated export license, or unless authorization had 
>cen obtained from the Under Secretary of Commerce for Transporta- 
ion. The prohibition applied to the ship or aircraft owner, master 
r any other officer or employee of the owner (Annex V). 1 

On December 16, 1950, the Department of State announced that 
he United States was taking measures to place under control all 
Chinese Communist assets within United States jurisdiction and was 
ssuing regulations to prohibit ships of United States registry from 
ailing at Chinese Communist ports until further notice. 2 These 
-ctions were necessary to accomplish the effective control of the 
conomic relationships between the United States and Communist 
>hina-North Korea envisaged by the December 3 requirement that 
lo exports would be permitted to these destinations from the United 
States without validated export licenses (Annex VI). 

The Department of the Treasury accomplished this financial control 
>y action under the Foreign Assets Keg illations (pursuant to the first 
Var Powers Act of 1941 and the Trading With the Enemy Act of 
)ctober 6, 1917, as amended) blocking the United States assets of 
esidents of China and North Korea. The blocking regulations 
orbade all transactions involving bank accounts and United States 
-ssets of the Communist Chinese and the North Korean regimes and 
heir nationals unless Treasury approval was obtained. A series of 
blanket authorizations were included in the regulations, protecting 
adividual Chinese and Koreans in the United States and abroad, 
inhere these persons were not acting on behalf of the North Korean or 
Ehinese Communist regimes (Annex VII). 3 

The Department of Commerce accomplished its shipping controls 
>y the issuance of Transportation Order T-2, under the authority of 
Section 101 of the Defense Production Act of 1950. This order 
irovicled, in substance, that no person should take any ship or aircraft 
[ocumcntcd or registered under the laws of the United States to any 
Jhinese Communist port or area; that no person should transport, 
n any ship or aircraft documented or registered under the laws of the 
Jnited States, cargo of any kind to Communist ports or to any other 
daces under the control of the Chinese Communists; that no person 
hould take on board any such ship or aircraft any cargo if he knows 
■r has reason to believe that it is destined, directly or indirectly, for 
Communist China; and that no person should discharge from any such 
hip or aircraft any such cargo so destined at any place other than the 
»ort where the cargo was loaded, or within territory under United 

1 Transportation Order T-l; 15 Fed. Reg. 8777. Interpretation, ibid.. 9145. 
"ext of Transportation Order T-l also in Depax*tment of State Bulletin , July 9, 
951, p. 59. 

2 See Department of State statement of Dec. 1G, 1950; supra, doc. 33. 

3 Foreign Assets Control Regulations; 15 Fed. Reg. 9040. 
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States jurisdiction, or in Japan. This order was made applicable to 
the owner, master, or any other officer, employee or agent of the 
owner of the ship or aircraft. (Annex VIII ). 1 


47. APPEAL FOR ADDITIONAL GROUND FORCES IN KOREA: 

Communication From the Unified Command to the Secretary- 

General of the United Nations, June 21, 1951 2 

The acting representative of the United States to the United 
Nations presents his compliments to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations and has the honor to address a communication on 
behalf of the United States, acting in its capacity as the Unified 
Command, concerning the need for additional ground troops from 
Member Governments of the United Nations for the collective 
effort in Korea. 

The Unified Command has conducted and is now conducting 
extensive bilateral conversations in connection with this problem 
with various Member States and, in particular, is conducting con- 
versations with States which have already contributed armed forces. 

In order to further efforts of the Unified Command in this respect, 
the Secretary-General is requested to send communications on behalf 
of the Unified Command to Member Governments which previously 
gave a favorable reply either to the Security Council's resolution 
of June 25, 1950, 3 or to its resolution of June 27, 1950 ? 4 but which 
have not yet contributed armed forces for the collective effort in 
Korea, advising the aforementioned Members of the need for further 

S ound assistance in Korea. There is a real need for additional 
rces from Member States in the light of massive Chinese Com- 
munist concentrations in the area and of their continuing aggression. 
The Unified Command therefore requests the Secretary-General in 
his communication to appeal to Member Governments which have 
given their support to the Security Council resolutions but have not 
made contributions of armed forces that they give immediate con- 
sideration to making an initial contribution of ground forces of 
substantia] character, consonant with their respective capabilities 
and other responsibilities. 

Further, it is requested that Member Governments be asked to 
notify the Secretary-General of offers in general terms, detailed 
arrangements to be made by the respective Member Governments 
and the Unified Command. 


1 Transportation Order T-2; 15 Fed. Reg. 9063. Text also in Department of 
State Bulletin , July 9, 1951, p. 60. 

2 Department of State Bulletin, July 9, 1951, p. 53. 

3 Supra , pp. 2538-2539. 

4 Supra, pp. 2540-2541. 
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D. NEGOTIATIONS FOR AN ARMISTICE AGREE- 
MENT , JUNE 1951- JULY 1953 


48* SUMMARY OF THE ARMISTICE NEGOTIATIONS, JUNE 

1951-JULY 1953: Special Report of the United Nations Command 

to the Secretary- General of the United Nations, August 7, 1953 1 

A. In general 

The history of the continuing efforts of the Unified Command and 
of the United Nations at all times to bring an end to the fighting in 
Korea on an honourable basis is set forth in various documents of the 
United Nations. The Unified Command took numerous steps to this 
end on its own initiative and co-operated fully with proposals of others 
for bringing about peace on a basis consistent with United Nations 
objectives in Korea. 

In July [June] 1951, it appeared from statements made by Com- 
munist spokesmen 2 that the aggressor forces were willing to cease 
hostilities. However, the hopes of the Unified Command for quickly 
concluding an agreement that would stop the fighting soon proved 
illusory. Time after time the Communists stalled, injected extraneous 
issues, endeavoured to use the negotiations for propaganda purposes, 
and otherwise indicated a lack of good faith. Despite these obstacles 
the United Nations negotiators consistently evinced a willingness to 
reach agreement. 

The United Nations Command was determined that the Armistice 
Agreement must contribute to the achievement of the basic purposes 
of the United Nations military action in Korea — to repel the aggres- 
sion against the Republic of Korea and to restore peace and security 
in the area. The United Nations Command therefore insisted on the 
following requirements: 

(1) A line of dem arcation based upon military realities and affording 
defensible positions for the opposing forces, consistent with the 
United Nations objective of repelling aggression; 

(2) Other provisions offering maximum reasonable assurance against 
a renewal of the aggression; 

(3) Appropriate arrangements for an exchange of prisoners of war 
on a basis that would ensure the return of United Nations Com- 
mand prisoners of war and the disposition of prisoners safe- 
guarding the right of asylum, consistent with international law, 
the Geneva Convention 3 and humanitarian principles. 


1 U.N. doc. S/3079, Aug. 7, 1953, pp. 8-18. 

2 See Initial Exchanges Between Soviet and U.S. Representatives Concerning 
Negotiations for a Korean Armistice, June 28, 1951, and Proposed Initial Meeting 
to Discuss an Armistice, June 30, 1951; infra, docs. 49 and 50. 

3 See Geneva Conventions of August 12, 194-9, for the Protection of War Victims 
(Department of State publication 3938; 1950), pp, 84-161. Cited hereafter as 
Geneva Conventions . 
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So long as the Communists refused to agree to an armistice on this 
basis, the United Nations Command was compelled to insist on tho 
continuation of the fighting in accordance with the resolutions of tho 
Security Council and the General Assembly, so as to compel the 
enemy to accept an honourable end to the fighting. 

B. Early obstacles to agreement 

(1) The agenda and the conference site 

At the very beginning of negotiations the Communists raised issues 
calculated to delay them. They sought adoption of an agenda that 
would prejudice in their favour the substance of the items to be dis- 
cussed. The Communists sought, for example, to obtain agreement 
on language in the agenda recognizing the 38th parallel as the line of 
demarcation for the cease-fire. The Communists also proposed ail 
agenda item on the withdrawal of foreign forces from Korea. The 
United Nations Command insisted on an objective agenda, and one 
was finally adopted. 1 The question of the withdrawal of foreign 
troops was rejected as beyond the scope of military negotiations. 2 

Delay was also occasioned by Communist violations of the neutrality 
of the conference area and failure to provide equal treatment to both 
delegations as originally promised. Fabricated charges by the Com- 
munists that the United Nations Command had violated the neutrality 
of the conference area led to suspension of the talks for two months 
from August to October 1951 . 3 

(2) Arrangements for implementing the armistice 

The armistice, of course, had to contain provisions for putting an 
end to the fighting. The United Nations Command delegation also 
sought arrangements which would make renewal of the hostilities less 
likely. The negotiations on these matters were extended and pains- 
taking. The United Nations Command delegation wanted the broad- 
est possible access to all parts of Korea for a supervisory body to 
ensure against violations of the armistice. It was quite willing to 
have such inspection behind its own lines. The Communists, however, 
for some time resisted all proposals for inspection and finally agreed 
to it only on a limited scale. At one point, the United Nations Com- 
mand proposed inspection of the implementation of the armistice by 
joint teams to operate throughout Korea. Following Communist 
rejection of this proposal, agreement was reached on arrangements 
for inspection by observers drawn from countries not participating 
in the Korean action and acceptable to both sides. But the Com- 
munists further delayed the negotiations by nominating the Soviet 
Union as a “neutral”; this was of course unacceptable to the United 
Nations Command. 4 

The United Nations Command proposed a ban, applicable to both 
sides, on the construction of new military airfields and a ceiling on the 

1 See Agreed Agenda for Armistice Negotiations, July 20, 1951; infra, doc. 51. 

2 See statement by the Secretary of State, July 19, 1951; Department of State 
Bulletin, July 30, 1951, p. 188. 

3 See statement by the Commander-in-Chief, U.N. Command, of August 23, 
1951; ibid., Sept. 3, 1951, pp. 390-391. 

4 Sec Progress of Armistice Negotiations, June 13, 1951; infra, doc. 58. 
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number of civilian airfields that could be rehabilitated. Such a pro- 
hibition would have made resumption of the aggression more difficult 
and less likely. The Communists adamantly refused to agree to such 
a limitation. 

(3) Prisoners of war 

The issue that, in appearance at least, contributed most to the delay 
in achieving an armistice involved the repatriation of prisoners of war. 
From the outset the United Nations Command made it clear that, 
while it was prepared to repatriate all the prisoners of war in its 
custody, it would not agree to use force against prisoners resisting 
return to the Communists. 1 2 The Communists stubbornly insisted, 
however, that all prisoners of war must be returned, by force if 
necessary. 

In an extraordinary effort to break the long continuing deadlock on 
this issue the United Nations Command, on 28 April 1952, offered a 
“package proposal 77 2 providing that (a) there shall not be forced 
repatriation of prisoners of war; (b) that the United Nations Command 
will not insist on prohibiting reconstruction and rehabilitation of air- 
fields; and (c) the United Nations Command agrees to accept Poland 
and Czechoslovakia as members of the Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission if the Communists agree to accept Sweden and Switzer- 
land (thus withdrawing their demand for the inclusion of the Soviet 
Union) . 3 

The United Nations Command made it clear that this proposal must 
be accepted as a unit. The Communists, however, purported to 
accept the second and third points only, remaining adamant on 
prisoners of war. As a result of their rejection, the armistice was 
delayed and the fighting continued for fifteen additional months. 
They persisted in this inhumane attitude for many months, contrary 
to international law and in the face of preponderant world opinion, 
even after the principle of non-forcible repatriation was approved by 
fifty-four Members of the United Nations who supported the General 
Assembly resolution of 3 December 1952. 4 Communist intransigence, 
and Communist failure to bargain in good faith on this issue, com- 
pelled the United Nations Command to recess the plenary negotiations 
on 8 October 1952. They were not resumed until 26 April 1953, 5 
when the Communists finally indicated that they were prepared to 
consider a solution for the prisoner of war question consistent -with 
humanitarian principles and. the principles of the General Assembly 
resolution. 


1 See Exchanges of Prisoners of War, Jan. 2, 1952; infra , doc. 55. 

2 See Support for U.N. Three-Point Proposal in Armistice Negotiations, May 
7, 1952; infra , doc. 57. 

3 For the text of the proposal of Apr. 28, 1952, see the 45th report of the U.N. 
Command to the Security Council (Department of State Bulletin , Aug. 18, 1952, 
pp. 272 ff.). See also the statements of May 7, 1952, by President Truman and 
General Ridgway (ibid., May 19, 1952, pp. 786-788). 

1 Res. 610 (VII); infra , doc. 62. 

5 See letter of Apr. 17, 1953, from Lt. Gen. W. K. Harrison, senior U.N. 
Command delegate, to General Nam II, senior Communist delegate; Department 
of State Bulletin , Apr. 27, 1953, p. 608. 
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C. The agreements finally reached 

All the agreements between the United Nations Command Delega- 
tion and the Communist Delegation are set forth in the attached 
Armistice Agreement 1 and the Prisoner of War Agreement with 
the Supplementary Agreement of 27 July attached to it. 2 In some 
cases, as the record of the negotiations indicates, the United Nations 
Command recorded its understanding as to the moaning of phrases 
in the Armistice Agreement that might otherwise be ambiguous. 

(1) The Military Demarcation Line 

The Communists delayed negotiations for some time by insisting 
that the demarcation line between both sides should be the 38th 
parallel. Finally, however, they recognized the merit of the United 
Nations Command position that the line should be determined strictly 
on military grounds and should correspond to the actual line of 
contact between the opposing forces. 3 The objective of the United 
Nations Command in insisting on such a line was to provide maximum 
defensive safeguards against a possible renewal of the aggression. 

The line of demarcation was first marked out on 27 November 
1951, on the basis of the line of contact as of that time. 4 * It was 
then agreed that this should be the final demarcation line, provided 
an armistice was achieved within thirty days; otherwise the line 
should be redrawn on the basis of the fine of contact at the time 
of the armistice. In fact, tentative agreement was reached on a 
new line in June 1953, when it seemed that an armistice could be 
signed within a very few days, but the Communists insisted that 
it be redrawn again to take account of the results of the offensive 
they launched on 13-14 July 1953. The Demarcation Line was 
finally agreed on the basis indicated in the map attached to the 
Armistice Agreement. 6 The Demilitarized Zone was established in 
accordance with the agreement, each side withdrawing its forces 
two kilometres north and south of the Demarcation Line respectively, 

(2) Arrangements for implementing the armistice 

With the exception of the continuing disagreement on the rehabili- 
tation of airfields, the arrangements for implementing the armistice 
were virtually completed by March 1952. The United Nations Com- 
mand finally gave up its insistence on the limitation of airfields when 
it signed the armistice. The agreements on this subject may be 
summarized as follows : 

1. There will be a cease-fire within twelve hours of the signing 
of an armistice. 

2. Both sides will withdraw their forces from the Demilitarized 
Zone within seventy-two hours after the signing of an armistice. 

3. All military forces will be withdrawn from rear areas and the 
coastal islands and waters of Korea within five days after the 
signing of an armistice. 


1 Agreement of July 27, 1953; supra , pp. 724-750. Not attached here. 

2 Ibid . 

3 See Agreement on Military Demarcation Line, Nov. 23, 1951; infra, doc. 53. 

4 See Principles for Carrying Out Armistice, Nov. 27, 1951; infra , doc. 54. 

6 Supra, p. 725. 
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4. Both sides shall cease the introduction into Korea of reinforc- 
ing military personnel. However, the rotation of 35,000 mili- 
tary personnel a month shall be permitted. Rotated personnel 
shall enter Korea only through designated ports of entry, 
under the supervision and inspection of the teams of the 
Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission. 

5. Both sides shall cease the introduction into Korea of rein- 
forcing combat aircraft, armoured vehicles, weapons and 
ammunition. However, the replacement of destroyed, dam- 
aged, worn-out or used up equipment on the basis of piece- 
for-piece of the same effectiveness and the same type is per- 
mitted. Such replacement shall take place only through 
designated ports of entry, under the supervision and inspection 
of teams of the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission. 

6. A Military Armistice Commission, with headquarters at 
Panmunjom composed of military officers of the United 
Nations Command and the Communist forces and aided by 
Joint Observer Teams will: 

(a) Supervise the implementation of the Armistice Agreement; 

(b) Deal with alleged armistice violations and settle through 
negotiations any such violations; 

(c) Report all violations of the Armistice Agreement to the 
Commanders of the opposing sides. 

7. A Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission, with headquar- 
ters in proximity to those of the Military Armistice Commis- 
sion, composed of four senior officers, two of whom shall be 
appointed by neutral nations nominated by the United N ations 
Command and two of whom shall be appointed by neutral 

. nations nominated jointly by the Supreme Commander of the 
Korean People's Army and the Commander of the Chinese 
People's Volunteers 1 will supervise, observe, inspect, and 
investigate adherence to the terms of the armistice agreement 
relative to the introduction into Korea of reinforcing military 
personnel and equipment. At the request of the Military 
Armistice Commission or senior member of either side, it can 
conduct special observation and inspection at places outside 
the demilitarized zone where violations have been reported. 
Twenty inspection teams, ten of which will be located at the 
designated ports of entry, five in North Korea and five in 
South Korea, with ten mobile teams in reserve, will assist the 
Commission. 

(3) The 'political conference following an armistice 
In order to counter the constant efforts of the Communists to inject 
political questions into the Korean armistice negotiations, and to 
prevent such extraneous issues from delaying armistice negotiations, 
the United Nations Command agreed to dispose of political questions 

1 Concerning subsequent appointment of the representatives to the Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission, see Department of State Bulletin , June 22, 
1953, p. 868. 
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favour, witli only the Soviet bloc in opposition, the General Assembly 
adopted resolution 610 (VII). 1 This resolution specified that force 
should not be used against prisoners to prevent or effect their return, 
and it set forth a detailed series of proposals which the Assembly 
believed would form a just and reasonable basis for an agreement on 
the prisoner issue. The Communists rejected this plan, and hopes 
for an armistice in the foreseeable future appeared dim. 

Nevertheless, the Unified Command continued to examine every 
possibility for solving the prisoner question. Seizing the opportunity 
offered by a resolution adopted by the Executive Committee of the 
League of Red Cross Societies on 13 December 1952, which appealed 
to the parties, as a gesture of good will, to implement the humani- 
tarian principles of the Geneva Convention by repatriating sick and 
wounded prisoners of war, the Commander-in-Chief of the United 
Nations Command, on 22 February 1953, addressed a letter to the 
Communist commanders stating that the United Nations Command 
still remained ready to implement, immediately, the repatriation 
of the sick and wounded, and asking if the Communists were prepared 
to proceed with the repatriation of sick and wounded prisoners in 
their custody. 2 The United Nations Command had made this same 
proposal to the Communists on a number of previous occasions 
during the armistice negotiations, but they had failed to respond. 
It was hoped that the Communists would at last agree to such an 
exchange, that it would bring about the return of at least some of 
the United Nations Command prisoners of war, and that this first 
step might pave the way for the solution of the prisoner issue as a 
whole. The hopes of the United Nations Command in this regard 
proved not unwarranted. On 28 March the Communists agreed to 
the principle of the exchange of sick and wounded, which they stated 
“should be made to lead to the smooth, settlement of the entire 
question of prisoners of war”, and arrangements for the exchange 
were initiated through the respective liaison officers on 6 April. 3 

The Communist acceptance was followed on 30 March by a state- 
ment by Chou En-lai, Foreign Minister of the Communist People’s 
Government of the People’s Republic of China, subsequently en- 
dorsed by the Prime Minister of the North Korean regime, 4 indicating 
a desire to resume negotiations on the entire prisoner question and a 
readiness to take a more constructive and humane attitude on the 
question of forcible repatriation. 

Sick and wounded prisoners of war were in fact exchanged between 
20 April and 3 May 1953 pursuant to an agreement reached on 11 
April 1953 * 

1 Infra doc. 62. 

2 See U.N. Proposal for the Exchange of Sick and Wounded Prisoners of 
War, Feb. 22, 1053; infra , doc. 63. 

3 See U.N. Request for Detailed Communist Statement Concerning the 
Question of Repatriating Prisoners of War, Apr. 5, 1953; infra, doc. 64. 

4 Ibid. 

5 See Repatriation of Sick and Injured Captured Personnel, Apr. 11, 1953; 
infra, doc. 65. See also the 67th Report of the U.N. Command (S/3084), Aug. 21, 
1953; also found in Department of State Bulletin, Oct. 28, 1953, pp. 423-425. 
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by recommending their consideration at a political conference follow- 
ing an armistice. The United Nations Command Delegation accepted 
a revised Communist proposal now contained in article 60 of the 
Armistice Agreement, which provides: 

“In order to insure the peaceful settlement of the Korean ques- 
tion, the military Commanders of both sides hereby recommend 
to the governments of the countries concerned on both sides that, 
within three (3) months after the Armistice Agreement is signed 
and becomes effective, a political conference of a higher level of 
both sides be held by representatives appointed respectively to 
settle through negotiation the questions of the withdrawal of all 
foreign forces from Korea, the peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question, etc.” 

(4) Prisoners of war 

The background of this question, and the position of the United 
Nations Command was outlined in the Special Unified Command 
report of 18 October 1952 (A/2228). 1 As indicated at that time, the 
only issue preventing agreement was Communist insistence that all 
prisoners of war must be repatriated, even if the use of force should 
be necessary to effect their return, and United Nations Command 
refusal to use force against such unwilling prisoners. When the 
Communists insisted that there were in fact no prisoners who refused 
to be repatriated, but that the United Nations Command was de- 
taining them against their will, the United "Nations Command made 
numerous proposals for impartial determination of the true attitudes 
of the prisoners of war. The Communists refused to submit this 
question to the test and thus further delayed achievement of an 
armistice. 

On 8 October 1952, the United Nations Command Delegation re- 
cessed the negotiations. 2 In doing so, it made clear that the numerous 
proposals which it had made for an honourable solution of the prisoner 
question remained open. Whenever the Communists were prepared 
to negotiate in good faith, to accept any one of the United Nations 
Command proposals, or to make a constructive proposal of their own 
on the prisoner issue, the United Nations Command Delegation 
would be prepared to meet again. 

At this juncture the Korean question came before the General 
Assembly, and the United States Government, as the Unified Com- 
mand, reported on the state of the negotiations. It urged the As- 
sembly to approve the principle of nonforcible repatriation and to 
call upon the Communists to accept an armistice on this basis. A 
definite plan for the solution of the prisoner-of-war question was pro- 
posed by India and discussed in the hope of gaining Communist 
approval, and on 3 December 1952, by a majority of 54 votes in 


1 Released also as U.S. delegation press release No. 1554, Oct. IS, 1952. 

2 See Suspension of the Korean Armistice Negotiations, Oct. S, 1952; infra , 
doc. 61. 
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Negotiations by the plenary armistice delegations on the prisoner- 
of-war question as a whole resumed on 26 April. At the outset, the 
Communists submitted a proposal 1 for sending all prisoners not di- 
rectly repatriated to an agreed neutral State where for six months 
after their arrival representatives of the States to which they be- 
longed would “explain” to them matters related to their return; if 
after this period any non-repatriates remained, their disposition 
would be referred to the political conference. Discussion subsequently 
centered upon the questions of what neutral State should be nomi- 
nated, of whether non-repatriates should be removed from Korea, 
and how long the non-repatriates would remain in neutral custody. 

On 7 May, the Communists put forward a new proposal 2 pro- 
viding for establishment of a Neutral Nations Repatriation Com- 
mission to be composed of the four States already nominated for 
membership on the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission, 
namely, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland, and India 
as agreed upon by both sides. This Commission was to take custody 
of the prisoners in Korea. The United Nations Command on 13 
May 3 presented a counter-proposal shortening the period of time 
in which the non-repatriates would remain in neutral custody, pro- 
viding for release of Korean non-repatriates immediately after the 
armistice, and proposing that only Indian forces tako actual custody 
of the non-repatriates. The Communists rejected this proposal. 

On 25 May, the United Nations Command, in another effort to 
obtain Communist agreement on an equitable solution of the prisoner 
issue, submitted a new proposal 4 providing for the transfer of both 
Korean and Chinese non-repatriates to neutral custody and for 
consideration of the disposition of any remaining noil-repatriates 
by the political conference for a limited period, after which they 
might either be released to civilian status or the question of their 
disposition referred to the General Assembly. On 4 June, the Com- 
munists offered a counter-proposal in effect based upon the mechanics 
of General Assembly resolution 610 (VII), also closely parallelling 
the United Nations Command 25 May proposal, but vague on the 
basic principle of non-forcible repatriation. The United Nations 
Command succeeded in reaching agreement with the Communists 
on elaboration of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission’s 
terms of reference to insure that there could be no abuse and that 
the principle approved by the General Assembly that force should 
not be used to compel or to prevent repatriation of any prisoner of 
war would be fully observed. 

On 8 June, the Senior Delegates for the United Nations Command 
and for the Communists signed the Prisoner-of-War Agreement which 
is attached to and incorporated by reference in the Armistice Agree- 


1 See Department of State Bulletin , May 11, 1953, pp. 687-G88. 

2 Ibid May 18, 1953, p. 727. 

3 Ibid., May 25, 1953, pp. 755-757. 

4 See 70th Report of the U.N. Command, Sept. 14, 1953 (S/3096). 
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ment. 1 The delegations then proceeded to the final arrangements 
looking toward an early signature of the armistice. 

As a result of discussions with the Republic of Korea, described in 
the succeeding section, a Supplementary Agreement on Prisoners of 
War was signed on 27 July 1953, 2 which permits the United Nations 
Command (and the Communists if applicable), to transport the non- 
repatriates to the Demilitarized Zone where the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission will take custody of them. 

D. The attitude of the Republic of Korea 

On 18 June an incident occurred which further delayed the achieve- 
ment of an armistice at a time when the conclusion of hostilities seemed 
imminent. On that date, officials of the Republic of Korea brought 
about a break-out from prisoner-of-war camps of some 27,000 Korean 
prisoners of war who had previously indicated they would resist 
repatriation to North Korea. 3 This action by the Republic of Korea 
was inconsistent with the 8 June Agreement on Prisoners of War 
which the United Nations Command had entered into on behalf of all 
the forces under its command. The United Nations Command at 
once protested the action of the Republic of Korea Government. 4 
It immediately informed the Communists of the event and told them 
that, while efforts would be made to recover as many of the escapees as 
possible, there was not much hope that many of these could be re- 
captured since they had melted into the South Korean population. 5 6 

This incident led to immediate discussions with the Republic of 
Korea by representatives of the Unified Command. 0 After pro- 
longed conversations, the Republic of Korea gave assurances that it 
would not obstruct the implementation of the terms of the Armistice 
Agreement. 

The incident, however, gave the Communists an excuse for delaying 
still further the conclusion of the armistice. They demanded assur- 
ances that the United Nations Command would live up to the Armi- 
stice Agreement, that the Republic of Korea and its forces would also 
abide by it, and that the released prisoners would be recaptured. 7 
fhe United Nations Command reply to the Communists stressed that 
the armistice was a military agreement between military commanders 
md that it was being entered into by the United Nations Command, 


1 Agreement of July 27, 1953; supra , pp. 724-750. 

2 Ibid. 

3 See Escape of North Korean Non- Repatriate Prisoners of War, June 18, 1953; 
Infra, doc. 66. 

4 See Escape of Prisoners of War, June 20, 1953; infra, doc. 67. See also message 
)f June 22, from the President of the U.N. General Assembly, Lester B. Pearson, 
x> the President of the Republic of Korea; Department of State Bulletin , July 6, 
i.953, pp. 14—15. 

B See Escape of Prisoners of War, June 29, 1953; infra, doc. 68. 

6 Concerning these discussions, see statement by Assistant Secretary Robertson 
)f June 22 on his departure for Korea (Department of State Bulletin, July 6, 1953, 
). 14) and statement by the Secretary of State of June 30 on the status of the 
fthee-Robertson discussions (ibid., July 13, 1953, pp. 45-46). See also Common 
Objectives with Respect to Korea, July 11, 1953; infra, doc. 82. 

7 See letter from the Commanders-in-Chief of the North Korean and Chinese 
Communist Forces in Korea to the Commander-in-Chief, U.N. Command, 
Fune 19, 1953; Department of State Bulletin, June 29, 1953, pp. 906-907. 
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as Commander of all the forces under its command, including those of 
the Republic of Korea. The United Nations Command Delegation 
also told the Communists that so far as recovering the released pris- 
oners of war, as they had already been informed, this would be im- 
possible; they were assured, however, that the remaining non- 
repatriate prisoners would be turned over to the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission, as provided by the agreement on prisoners 
of war. The Communists were assured that the United Nations 
Command forces (including those of the Republic of Korea) would 
observe the armistice. The United Nations Command informed the 
Communists, however, that it would not undertake to use force against 
the Republic of Korea forces to ensure compliance with the armistice 
by the Republic of Korea. 3 

Despite these comprehensive assurances by the United Nations 
Command, the Communists continued to delay negotiations and in 
the meanwhile launched the biggest offensive in more than two years, 
an offensive which obviously took much planning and preparation 
and caused heavy casualties. Finally, however, on 19 July, the Com- 
munists stated their readiness to proceed with the final work on the 
Armistice Agreement leading to its signature. 

The armistice was finally signed on 27 July 1953, at 10 a. m. Korean 
time. 


49. INITIAL EXCHANGES BETWEEN SOVIET AND UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVES AT THE UNITED NATIONS 

CONCERNING NEGOTIATION OF AN ARMISTICE: Statement 

by the Department of State, June 28, 1951 2 

The United States has sought in New York and in Moscow a 
clarification on certain aspects of the statement made by Jacob A. 
Malik, the Soviet representative at the United Nations, on June 23. 3 

Deputy Foreign Minister Gromyko received the United States 
Ambassador in Moscow on June 27. In discussing Mr. Malik’s 
statement, Mr. Gromyko indicated that it would be for the military 
representatives of the Unified Command and of the Korean Republic 
Command, on the one hand, and the military representatives of the 
North Korean Command and of the “Chinese volunteer units,” 
on the other, to negotiate the armistice envisaged in Mr. Malik’s 
statement. The armistice, Mr. Gromyko pointed out, would include 
a cease-fire and would be limited to strictly military questions without 
involving any political or territorial matters; the military representa- 
tives would discuss questions of assurances against the resumption 
of hostilities. 

Beyond the conclusion of an armistice, the Soviet Government had 
no specific steps in mind looking toward the peaceful settlement to 
which Mr. Malik referred. Mr. Gromyko indicated, however, that 

1 See Escape of Prisoners of War, June 29, 1953; infra , doc, 68. 

2 Department of State Bulletin , July 9, 1951, p. 45. 

3 Text in New York Times , June 24, 1951. 
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it would be up to the parties in Korea to decide wliat subsequent 
special arrangements would have to be made for a political and 
territorial settlement. He said that the Soviet Government was 
not aware of the views of the Chinese Communist regime on Mr, 
Malik’s statement. 

The implications of Mr. Gromyko’s observations are being studied. 
The Department of State is consulting with the representatives of 
other countries having armed forces in Korea under the Unified 
Command. 


50. PROPOSED INITIAL MEETING TO DISCUSS AN AR- 
MISTICE: Message From the Commander-in-Chief, United Na- 
tions Command, 1 to the Commanders-in-Chief of the Chinese Com- 
munist and North Korean Forces, 2 June 30, 1951 3 

As Commander in Chief of the United Nations Command I have 
been instructed to communicate to you the following: 

1 am informed that you may wish a meeting to discuss an armistice providing 
for the cessation of hostilities and all acts of armed force in Korea, with adequate 
guarantees for the maintenance of such armistice. 

Upon the receipt of word from you that such a meeting is desired I shall be 
prepared to name my representative. I would also at that time suggest a date 
at which he could meet with your representative. I propose that such a meeting 
could take place* aboard a Danish hospital ship [ Jutlandia ] in Wonsan harbor. 


51. AGREED AGENDA FOR ARMISTICE NEGOTIATIONS: 

Announcement by the Commander-in-Chief, United Nations Com- 
mand, July 26, 1951 4 

This afternoon the delegations representing the belligerent forces 
in Korea in the conference at Kaesong agreed upon an agenda for 
the regulation of the military armistice conference. 

This agenda is as follows: 

1. Adoption of agenda. 

2. Fixing a military demarcation line between both sides so as to 
establish a demilitarized zone as a basic condition for a cessation of 
hostilities in Korea. 

3. Concrete arrangements for the realization of a cease-fire and an 
armistice in Korea, including the composition, authority and func- 
tions of a supervising organization for carrying out the terms of a 
cease-fire and armistice. 

4. Arrangements relating to prisoners of war. 

1 Gen. M. B. Ridgway. 

2 Marshal Kim 11 Sung and General Peng Teh-huai. 

3 Department of State Bulletin , July 9, 1951, p. 43. Brackets inserted in Bul- 
letin account. 

4 Ibid., Aug. 26, 1951, pp. 231-232. 
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5. Recommendations to the governments of the countries concerned 
on both sides. 

Having agreed upon an agenda, the way now is clear for the dele- 
gations to enter the area of really substantive discussion of the terms 
of a military armistice. Major problems remain to be solved in these 
discussions. It is much too early to predict either the success or the 
rate of progress to be obtained. Preliminary discussion began im- 
mediately after the agreement on the agenda in order that the poten- 
tial for halting bloodshed in Korea may be realized as soon as possible. 

It must be fully realized that mutual acceptance of an agenda is 
merely the initial step for the final goal of a military armistice and 
resultant cease-fire, which must be achieved under conditions giving 
every reasonable assurance against the resumption of hostilities. 

There are numerous basic points within the framework of the 
agenda on which agreement must be reached and on which there is 
presently wide diversion of views. 


52. REQUEST FOR COOPERATION OF THE SOVIET UNION 
IN NEGOTIATING A KOREAN ARMISTICE: Statement Read 
by the American Ambassador at Moscow 1 to the Soviet Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, 2 October 5, 1951 3 4 

I have been instructed before leaving Moscow for an extended 
period to take advantage of the opportunity to discuss certain mat- 
ters now causing international tension and standing in the way of 
improved relations between our two countries. 

At the present time the most explosive outstanding issue is Korea, 
and the armistice talks are the most immediate aspect of that prob- 
lem. The cessation of fighting in Korea on a mutually acceptable 
basis would serve to reduce tensions and contribute to an atmosphere 
in which further constructive steps might be taken toward the solution 
of other pressing international problems. 

The developments between the United Nations Command and the 
North Korean and Chinese Communist negotiators are incompre- 
hensible to the United States Government. The North Korean and 
Chinese Communist proposals in regard to an armistice line are in- 
consistent with the current military situation and with statements 
which Acting Foreign Minister Gromyko made to me upon the oc- 
casion of my call on him on June 27 of this year to clarify the earlier- 
public statement by Mr. Malik in New York on June 25.' 1 In that 
interview Mr. Gromyko explained that the Soviet Government en- 
visaged a meeting of the opposing commands to conclude a military 
armistice which would include a cease fire and which would he limited 


1 Alan G. Kirk. 

2 Andrei Y. Vyshinsky. 

3 Department of State Bulletin , Oct. 29, 1951, pp. 687-688. 

4 See Initial Exchanges Between Soviet and IJ.S. Representatives Concerning: 
Negotiations for an Armistice, June 28, 1951; supra , doc. 49. 
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strictly to military questions and would not involve any political or 
territorial matters. 

The United Nations Command was surprised and disappointed to 
discover that the opposing negotiators kept insisting upon an armistice 
line not strictly military in character which introduced complicated 
political and territorial issues contrary to the understanding on which 
the United Nations Command had entered the negotiations and which 
does not conform to the military requirements for a satisfactory 
armistice line. To take important political steps in military con- 
versations between the United Nations Commander on the one side 
and commanders on the other, who profess to represent Chinese 
“volunteers” and a North Korean regime which enjoys no interna- 
tional status, cannot be accepted. The United Nations Commander 
was authorized to participate in such military talks with the thought 
that this would provide the Soviet Government with an opportunity 
to assist in bringing about an armistice. This does not mean that 
the United States Government is prepared to dispose of important 
political matters in talks with such irregular Communist military 
personnel. Political issues of a Korean settlement must be dealt 
with subsequent to an armistice by the United Nations and by the 
governments concerned on a responsible basis. 

In the opinion of the United States Government the attitude of 
the Communist bloc toward the restoration of peace will be tested 
by whether the North Korean and Chinese Communist negotiators 
are prepared to reach an armistice settlement based on purely military 
factors; upon a reasonable line affording safety to the armed forces 
of both sides; and upon adequate arrangements for the inspection 
of compliance with the armistice terms; and for the satisfactory 
disposition of prisoners of war. The Soviet Government must surely 
recognize that, as a simple statement of fact, the breakdown of 
armistice talks in Korea would add greatly to the explosive character 
of the situation ancl might stimulate a course of events which would 
be undesirable from the point of view of both our governments. 
The United States Government for its part has clearly shown by 
its declarations and by its actions that it desires an end to the conflict 
in Korea and to prevent its spreading to other areas, purposes which 
the Soviet Government has publicly stated it shares. 

With regard to the current status of the armistice talks, I wish to 
affirm that the United Nations Command is sincerely desirous of 
concluding an armistice. However, past experience with the Kaesong 
site fully illustrates the fact that this place does not afford adequate 
protection guaranteeing the security of the negotiations. The insist- 
ence of the United Nations Command upon another site which will 
not be under the control of either side and to which both sides will 
have free access should eliminate the possibility of incidents and in- 
sure that the talks can be resumed with good prospect of success. 
In proposing to discuss the change of site from Kaesong, the sole 
purpose of the United Nations Command has been to obtain a resump- 
tion of the talks in a truly neutral area with equality of rights and 
access and to obviate the possibility of charges and countercharges 
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concerning incidents which have plagued the talks to this date. In 
the eyes of the United Nations Command there is no reason why 
agreement on another site truly neutral cannot be quickly agreed 
upon by both sides and the talks resumed. 

Of all the problems and causes of tensions in the postwar world the 
Korean problem presents the clearest immediate issue. The invasion 
of South Korea on June 25, 1950 was an act of naked aggression— 
a fact understood throughout the world. The very fact that the 
North Korean Army almost succeeded in reaching Pusan in the early 
stages of the war demonstrates clearly upon whose responsibility the 
aggression lay. However, I have no desire now to enter into a fruit- 
less discussion concerning what has been done; what I do wish to 
impress upon you is the seriousness of the present impasse in the 
Korean armistice talks. It is hoped that the Soviet Government will 
act to the end that the North Korean and Chinese Communist nego- 
tiators will conclude a realistic armistice agreement which would 
afford safety for both sides and which does not become involved with 
political and territorial issues with which the governments of the 
United Nations must deal. 

I assume that the Soviet Government is receiving full and objective 
reports concerning developments outside the Soviet Union and the 
attitude of the United States and other states confronted by Soviet 
policies which have proved uncompromising and not contributory to 
the solution of mutual problems. The Soviet Government does not 
need to be told that other nations are determined to defend their own 
way of life and independence. The measures now being taken by 
the United States and other governments to increase their security 
are for defense and defense alone. On specific instructions of my 
government I wish to assure the Soviet Government that the United 
States has no aggressive designs on the U.S.S.R. or on anyone and 
it is our hope that there may soon be restored to the nations of the 
world a sense of confidence and security which should be conducive to 
the settlement of outstanding issues embittering international rela- 
tions. Nothing could contribute more to this as an immediate first 
step than the successful outcome of the Korean armistice talks. 

Without the achievement of an armistice in Korea, there is little 
if any prospect for any real solution of other problems besetting us 
throughout the world. An armistice in Korea might open up per- 
spectives for the useful discussion of other measures which may be 
taken to alleviate existing tensions. In conclusion I should like to 
express the hope of the United States Government that an armistice 
can be achieved and that the Soviet Government will act to that end. 1 


1 For the text of the reply of Oct. 15, 1951, by the Soviet Minister for Foreign 
Affairs counter-charging obstruction of an armistice by the Commander-in-Chief, 
U.N. Command, see Department of State Bulletin , Oct. 29, 1951, pp. 688-691, 
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53. BASIS FOR ESTABLISHING A MILITARY DEMARCATION 
LINE: Agreement Reached Between Representatives of the United 
Nations Command and the Chinese Communist and North Korean 
Commands, November 23, 1951 1 

1. The principle is accepted that the actual line of contact between 
both sides (as determined under either paragraph two or three, as 
appropriate) will be made the military demarcation line and that at 
the time specified in the signed armistice agreement both sides will 
withdraw two kilometers from this line so as to establish the de- 
militarized zone for the duration of the military armistice. 

2. In accordance with the above-stated principle, the subdelega- 
tions will determine immediately the present lino of contact so as to 
fix it as the military demarcation line and as the median line of the 
demilitarized zone. If the military armistice agreement is signed 
within 30 days after the two delegations approve in the plenary 
session this agreement and the specific location of the above military 
demarcation line and demilitarized zone, the military demarcation 
line and demilitarized zone shall not be changed, regardless of what- 
ever changes may occur in the actual line of contact between both 
sides. 

3. In view of the fact that hostilities will continue until the signing 
of the armistice agreement, if the military armistice agreement is not 
signed within 30 days after the two delegations approve in the plenary 
session this line and the demilitarized zone as determined in paragraph 
two above, the subdelegations shall revise, immediately prior to the 
signing of the military armistice agreement, the above-mentioned 
demarcation line and the demilitarized zone in accordance with the 
changes which have occurred in the actual line of contact between 
both sides so that the revised military demarcation line will coincide 
exactly with the line of contact between both sides immediately prior 
to the signing of the military armistice agreement and will constitute 
the military demarcation line for the duration of the military armistice 


34. PRINCIPLES FOR CARRYING OUT AN ARMISTICE: Proposal 
by the United Nations Command, November 27, 1951 2 * * * * 

0??, November 27 the joint subcommittee accepted the staff officers 7 
iecision on the location of the battle line . Later the same day the Military 
Armistice Conference began its first plenary session since October 25 by 
’ citifying the joint subcommittee's recommendation as to the establishment 
rf a line of demarcation. 

The full conference then proceeded to a discussion of procedures to be 


1 Department of State Bulletin , Dec. 24, 1951, p. 1036. Concerning the 

eaching of agreement between U.N. Command and Communist staff officers _ as 

rO the exact location of a military demarcation line on Nov. 26, 1951, see ibid., 

>. 1037. See also infra . 

a Ibid., p. 1037. 

415900— 57— vol. 2 63 
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followed after the signing, oj an armistice agreement. The U.N. delega- 
tion presented the following principles: 

1. There shall be a cease-fire, effective within 24 hours of the signing 
of the armistice agreement, and adhered to by all forces of any type 
•under the control of either side. 

2. There shall be established a supervisory organization, equally 
and jointly manned by both sides, for carrying out the terms of the 
armistice agreement. 

3. There shall be no increase of military forces, supplies, equipment, 
and facilities by either side after the signing of the armistice. 

4. The Military Armistice Commission, in carrying out its super- 
visory functions, shall have free access to all parts of Korea, for itself 
and for the joint observation teams responsible to the Armistice 
Commission. 

5. There shall be general withdrawal of forces of each side, Ah, 
Ground, and Naval, Regular and Irregular, from the territory con- 
trolled by the other side. 

6. There shall be no armed forces in the Demilitarized Zone except 
as specifically and mutually agreed by both sides. 

7. The Military Commanders shall administer then portion of the 
Demilitarized Zone in accord with the terms of the military armistice 
agreement. 


55. EXCHANGE OF PRISONERS OF WAR: Proposal by the United 
Nations Command, January 2, 1952 1 

The UNC [United Nations Command] proposal is as follows: 

1. POWs [Prisoners of War] who elect repatriation shall be ex- 
changed on a one-for-one basis until one side has exchanged all such 
POWs held by it. 

2. The side which thereafter holds POWs shall repatriate all those 
POWs who elect to be repatriated in a one-for-one exchange for foreign 
civilians interned by the other side, and for civilians and other persons 
of the one side who arc at the time of the signing of the armistice in the 
territory under control of the other side, and who elect to be repatri- 
ated. POWs thus exchanged shall be paroled to the opposing force, 
such parole to carry with it the condition that the individual shall 
not again bear arms against the side releasing him. 

3. All POWs not electing repatriation shall be released from POW 
status and shall be paroled, such parole to carry with it the condition 
that the individual will not again bear arms in the Korean conflict. 

4. All remaining civilians of either side who are, at the time of the 
signing of the armistice, in territory under control of the other side, 
shall be repatriated if they so elect. 


1 Department of State Bulletin, Jan. 21, 1952, pp. 105-106. For the text of a 
Soviet counter-proposal introduced in Committee I of the U.N. General Assembly 
on Jan. 3, 1952, and comments thereon by the Secretary of State, see ibid., Jan. 
14, 1952, pp. 46-47. 
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5. In order to insure that the choice regarding repatriation is made 
without duress, delegates of the ICRC 1 shall be permitted to inter- 
view all POWs at the points of exchange, and all civilians of either 
side who are at the time of the signing of the armistice in territory- 
under the control of the other side. 

6. For the purposes of paragraphs 2, 4 and 5, civilians and other 
persons of either side are defined as those who on 25 June 1950 were 
bona-fide residents of either ROK 2 or the DPRK. 3 

In summary, the UNO proposal provides for the release of all 
POWs, including soldiers of the other side who may have been in- 
corporated into the army of the detaining power. Thus, it is con- 
sistent with the first principle advanced by your side that all POWs 
be released. As regards repatriation, it permits freedom of choice on 
the part of the individual, thus insuring that there will be no forced 
repatriation against the will of an individual. It provides repatriation 
not for POWs alone but for those other victims of war, the displaced 
civilians. All those who desire it are permitted to return to their 
former homes. Finally the proposal provides for a supervisory organ 
to interview the persons involved to insure that, whatever then choice, 
such choice will be made freely and without duress. 

In advocating your proposal of an all-for-all exchange of prisoners 
of war your side has many times asked the question, “What could be 
fairer than the release and repatriation of all prisoners of war following 
the armistice?” Today, in the proposal, the UNO gives you the 
answer to that question. The release of all persons who are or should 
be classified as prisoners of war, and the repatriation of those who 
•desire to be repatriated, is fairer than the release and forced repatria- 
tion of all prisoners of war. Moreover, it is fairer to permit displaced 
civilians who so desire to return to their former homes, under the 
Armistice Agreement, than to neglect their interests in that agreement. 

We ask your earnest consideration and early acceptance of this 
proposal. 


56. CONVENING OF A SPECIAL SESSION OF THE UNITED 

NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY UPON CONCLUSION OF 

AN ARMISTICE AGREEMENT: Resolution 507 (VI) of the 

United Nations General Assembly, February 5, 1952 4 

The General Assembly , 

Desiring to facilitate to the greatest possible extent the negotiations 
in Panmunjom and the conclusion of an armistice in Korea, and 

Wishing to avoid premature consideration of items 17 and 27 of the 
agenda of the present session, 5 

1 International Committee of the Red Cross. 

2 Republic of Korea. 

3 Democratic People's Republic of Korea (North Korea). 

4 U.N. General Assembly, Official Records, Sixth Session, Supplement No. $ 0 
(A/2119), p. 7. 

6 Item 17 concerned the problem of the independence of Korea; item 27, the 
relief and rehabilitation of Korea. 
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I 

Decides that: 

(а) Upon notification by the Unified Command to the Security 
Council of the conclusion of an armistice in Korea, the Secretary- 
General shall convene a special session of the General Assembly at 
the Headquarters of the United Nations to consider the above- 
mentioned items; or 

(б) When other developments in Korea make desirable considera- 
tion of the above-mentioned items, the Secretary-General, acting in 
accordance with Article 20 of the Charter and with the rules of pro- 
cedure of the General Assembly, 1 shall convene a special session or 
an emergency special session of the General Assembly at the Head- 
quarters of the United Nations; 


II 

Bequests the Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds 
established by General Assembly resolution 571 B (YI) of 7 December 
1951 2 to undertake negotiations regarding voluntary contributions 
to the programme of the United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency for the relief and rehabilitation of Korea. 


57. THREE-POINT PROPOSAL FOR AN ARMISTICE SUB- 
MITTED BY THE UNITED NATIONS COMMAND: Statement 
by the President, May 7, 1952 3 

The United States fully approves and supports without qualifica- 
tion the proposal for reaching an armistice which General Ridgway 
has offered to the Communist aggressors in Korea. 4 

Last July the United Nations forces had repulsed Communist 
aggression in Korea, had proved to the Communists that aggression 
cannot pay, and had brought new hope for peace to free men around 
the world. The Soviet Union then indicated that Korean hostilities 
.could be terminated by a military armistice. The United Nations 
Command in good faith and in a sincere desire to find a basis for a 
peaceful settlement began armistice talks with the Communists in 
Korea. 

After many trying months of negotiation, in which each issue lias 
been dealt with individually, tentative agreement has been reached 


1 U.N. doc. A/520/Rev, 2, June 5, 1951. 

2 U.N. General Assembly, Official Records , Sixth Session, Supplement No. SO 
(A/2119), p. 66. 

3 Department of State Bulletin, May 19, 1952, pp. 787-788. 

4 The proposal was made to the Communists at Panmunjom by the U.N. 
Command Delegation on Apr. 28, 1952, in an executive session. Following the 
Communist rejection of the proposal, the executive sessions were terminated, 
"and General Ridgway released the substance of the proposal to the press (aee 
ibid., pp. 786-787). 
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on all but three issues. It is now apparent that the three remaining 
issues cannot be resolved separately. The United Nations Command 
proposal offers a just and a real opportunity to resolve these three 
issues together and simultaneously. The three-point proposal is; 

1. That there shall not be a forced repatriation of prisoners of 
war — as the Communists have insisted. To agree to forced repatria- 
tion would be unthinkable. It would be repugnant to the funda- 
mental moral and humanitarian principles which underlie our action 
in Korea. To return these prisoners of war in our hands by force 
would result in misery and bloodshed to the eternal dishonor of the 
United States and of the United Nations. 

We will not buy an armistice by turning over human beings for 
slaughter or slavery. 

The United Nations Command has observed the most extreme care 
in separating those prisoners who have said they would forcibly oppose 
return to Communist control. We have offered to submit to an 
impartial re-screening — after an armistice— of those persons we would 
hold in our custody. 

Nothing could be fairer. For the Communists to insist upon the 
forcible return to them of persons who wish to remain out of their 
control is an amazing disclosure before the whole world of the opera- 
tion of their system. 

2. That the United Nations Command will not insist on prohibit- 
ing reconstruction or rehabilitation of airfields. 

3. That the neutral nations supervisory commission should com- 
prise representatives of four countries; Poland and Czechoslovakia 
chosen by the Communists, Sweden and Switzerland chosen by the 
United Nations Command. 

The three parts of General Ridgwav’s proposal are all parts of a 
whole. They must be considered as an entity- — not piecemeal. Our 
agreement is contingent upon acceptance of the whole proposal. 
This is our position. The Communists thus far have indicated only 
a willingness to withdraw their proposal that the U.S.S.R. he a 
member of the neutral inspection commission. This spurious issue 
was raised by them late in negotiations and its withdrawal is no real 
concession on their part. 

The patience and understanding shown by General Ridgway and 
the United Nations Command negotiators merit the highest praise. 
In spite of almost overwhelming provocation, they, have made real 
progress in reaching agreement on many substantial terms for. an 
armistice. General Ridgway ; s proposal offers a sound and sensible 
way to settle the remaining issues all at once. It will have compelling 
appeal to those sincercty desiring peace. 


58. PROGRESS OF THE ARMISTICE NEGOTIATIONS: Forty. 
Second Report of the Commander-in-Chief, United Nations Com- 
mand, to the United Nations Security Council, June 13, 1952 
(Excerpt) 1 


Substantive progress was made on agenda item 3, concrete arrange- 
ments, through the persistent efforts of United Nations Command 
staff officers. 

The subject of ports of entry was finally resolved when the United 
Nations Command reduced its requirement for these complexes from 
six to five and the Communists agreed to the following United Nations 
Command provisions: 

A. A port of entry shall include the railheads, airheads and seaport 
facilities associated with and supporting a city, and 

B. Rotation and replenishment shall be conducted only in the 
mutually agreed ports of entry. 

Detailed maps of the ports of entry were prepared by each side 
and were exchanged. The following specific ports of entry have been 
prepared: 

A. By the Communists: Sinuijn, Chongjin, Manpojin, Hungnam 
and Sinanju. 

B. By the United Nations Command: Pusan, Inchon, Ivangnung, 
Kunsan and Taegu. 

Slight progress was made on the subject of the neutral nations 
inspection teams when the Communists agreed, on the staff officers 
level, that these teams will not be authorized to inspect or examine 
secret designs or characteristics of combat aircraft, armored vehicles, 
weapons or ammunition. 

The United Nations Command Representatives have brought up 
repeatedly the problem of neutral nations and the previously agreed 
to principle which stated that the neutral nations would be selected 
on the basis of being mutually acceptable to both sides, reiterating 
their stand that the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is not accept- 
able to the United Nations Command as a neutral nation. In each 
instance the Communist side answered with vague generalities. 

There are only two important issues remaining to be settled under 
agenda item 3. United Nations Command reports numbers thirty- 
seven, thirty-eight and forty 2 have explained the United Nations 
Command position on these issues, which are: 

A. Agreement to limit airfield construction and rehabilitation 

B. Agreement on the composition of the neutral nation inspection 
teams 


1 U.N. doc. S/2662, June 13, 1952, pp. 2-3. 

2 Department of State Bulletin , Apr. 14, 1952, pp. 597-599; ibid., May 5, 1952, 
pp. 715-718; ibid., June 23, 1952, pp. 998-1001. 
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59. BEQUEST FOR SOVIET GOOD OFFICES IN OBTAINING 
NORTH KOREAN AND CHINESE COMMUNIST COMPLI- 
ANCE WITH THE 1949 GENEVA CONVENTION ON TREAT- 
MENT OF PRISONERS OF WAR: Note Delivered by the Amer- 
ican Ambassador at Moscow 1 to the Soviet Foreign Minister, 2 
July 23, 1952 3 

Early in the course of the Korean hostilities, on July 13, 1950, the 
North Korean authorities issued a declaration stating that they would 
strictly abide by the principles of the Geneva Convention in respect 
to prisoners of war. 4 5 On July 16, 1952, the Chinese Communist au- 
thorities issued a declaration of intention to adhere, with certain 
reservations, to the Geneva Convention of August 12, 1949, for the 
protection of prisoners of war. 

Up to the present time, the Chinese Communist and North Korean 
authorities have failed to observe the provisions of the Geneva Con- 
vention. More specifically, the following provisions which are of 
particular importance to the welfare of the personnel of the United 
Nations Command who are prisoners in North Korean and Chinese 
Communist hands have not been observed: inspection of prisoner of 
war camps by an impartial international body has not been permitted 
(Article 126) ; relief parcels have not been delivered (Article 72) ; and 
prisoner of war camps have been placed in areas in proximity to mili- 
tary objectives, exposing the prisoners to danger of attack (Article 23). 

The United Nations Command has consistently abided by the pro- 
visions of the Geneva Convention and has in good faith carried out 
the responsibilities laid upon belligerents by this convention. 

It is, therefore, requested that in the interest of the accomplishment 
of the humanitarian objectives of the Geneva Convention, the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics use its good offices 
with the North Korean and Chinese Communist authorities, for the 
purpose of requesting them to observe the provisions of the Geneva 
Convention. 


60. PROPOSAL FOR A SOLUTION OF THE PRISONER OF WAR 
PROBLEM: Statement by the Chief United Nations Command 
Negotiator 6 at Panmunjom, September 28, 1952 6 

I have an important statement to make. For many weeks the 
prisoner of war issue has blocked the achievement of an armistice in 
Korea. On July 1 we suggested to you that a solution to the problem 


1 George F. Kennan. 

2 Andrei Y. Vyshinsky. 

3 Department of State Bulletin , Aug. 4, 1952, pp. 171-172. 

4 Geneva Conventions of August 12 , 1949 for the Protection of War Victims 
(Department of State publication 3938; 1950), pp. 84-161. The convention was 
ratified by the United States on July 14, 1955. 

5 Lt. Gen. William K. Harrison, Jr. 

6 Department of State Bulletin , Oet. 6, 1952, pp. 549-550. 
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must be one that to a reasonable degree meets the requirements of 
both sides. You have admitted the soundness of that proposition. 

It must now be clear to you that one of the requirements of our side 
which cannot be compromised is that of no forced repatriation. 

Within this humanitarian principle the United Nations Command 
has made honest efforts to achieve an armistice. So that there can be 
no doubt of the objectivity and sincerity with which the United 
Nations Command delegation has attempted to find a solution to the 
prisoner of war question, I will restate the proposals which we have 
previously offered and which you have summarily rejected. 

We have previously proposed that joint teams or lied Cross teams, 
with or without military observers of both sides, be admitted to the 
prisoner of war camps of both sides to verify the fact that 11011-re- 
patriates would forcibly resist return to the side from which they came. 
As an alternative we proposed that all prisoners of war of both sides be 
delivered in groups of appropriate size to the demilitarized zone and 
given the opportunity to express their preference on repatriation, the 
interview to be done by one or a combination of the following: 

A. International Committee of the Red Cross 

B. Teams from impartial nations 

C. Joint teams of military observers 

D. Red Cross representatives from each side 

Either one of these proposals, if accepted by your side, would have 
allayed any legitimate fear you might have had that the prisoners of 
war were being coerced into rejecting repatriation to your side and 
would have produced an armistice. 

I now present to you three additional alternate proposals any one of 
which will lead to an armistice if } 7 ou truly desire one. 

I ask that you give careful consideration to them because they 
represent the only remaining avenues of approach, on which our side 
can agree to an armistice. All of these proposals are based on the prior 
formal acceptance of an armistice by both sides, with the disposition 
of prisoners of war to be determined thereafter according to one of the 
following procedures. 

A. Proposal Number One: 

As soon as the armistice agreement goes into effect all prisoners of war in the 
custody of each side shall be entitled to release and repatriation. Such release 
and repatriation of prisoners of war shall begin in accordance with the provisions 
of article three of the armistice agreement. Both sides agree that the obligation 
to exchange and repatriate prisoners of war shall be fulfilled by having them 
brought to an agreed exchange point in the demilitarized zone. The prisoner 
of war shall be identified and his name checked against the agreed list of prisoners 
of war in the presence, if desired, of one or a combination of the International 
Committee of the Red Cross, joint Red Cross teams, or joint military teams. 
The prisoner of war shall thereupon be considered as fully repatriated for the 
purposes of the agreement. Both sides agree, however, that any prisoner of 
war who at time of identification states that he wishes to return to the side by 
which he had been detained shall immediately be allowed to do so. 

Such former prisoner of war shall thereupon go into the custody of the side to 
which he wishes to go, which side shall provide him with transportation from the 
demilitarized zone to territory under its control in Korea. Such individual, of 
course, shall not be detained as a prisoner of war but shall assume civilian status, 
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and, in accordance with paragraph 52 of the armistice agreement, shall not again 
be employed in acts of war in the Korean conflict. 

B. Proposal Number Two: 

As soon as the armistice agreement goes into effect all prisoners of war who 
desire repatriation will be exchanged expeditiously. All prisoners objecting to 
repatriation will be delivered to the demilitarized zone in small groups where, at 
a mutually agreeable location, they will be freed from military control of both 
sides and interviewed by representatives of a mutually agreed country or countries 
whose forces are not participating in the Korean hostilities, such persons being 
free to go to the side of their choice as indicated by such interview. The foregoing 
procedure will be accomplished, if desired, with or without military representation 
from each side and under the observation of one or a combination of the following: 

1. International Committee of the Red Cross 

2. Joint Red Cross teams 

3. Joint military teams 

C. Proposal Number Three: 

As soon as the armistice is signed and becomes effective, all prisoners of war 
who desire repatriation will be exchanged expeditiously. Concurrently, if 
logistical capability permits, or as soon as possible thereafter, those prisoners of 
war who have previously expressed their objections to repatriation will be delivered 
in groups of appropriate size to a mutually agreed upon location in the demili- 
tarized zone and there freed from the military control of both sides. Without 
questioning, interview, or screening, each individual so released will be free to 
go to the side of his choice. We will agree, if desired, to have this movement 
and disposition of non-repatriates accomplished under the observation of one 
or a combination of the International Committee of the Red Cross, joint teams 
of military observers, or Red Cross representatives from both sides. 

We have now offered yon the widest selection of choices the United 
Nations Command can offer. Each of them will produce an armistice. 

I urge that you give mature and careful consideration to our 
proposals. 

For that purpose I propose a recess for 10 days, and that we meet 
again here at 1100 hours on 8 October. 

Our staff officers will be available at any time to answer questions 
on any of our proposals. 


61. SUSPENSION OF THE ARMISTICE NEGOTIATIONS: 

Statement by the Secretary of State, October 8, 1952 1 

As was made clear by General Clark’s statement, 2 the armistice 
negotiations at Panmunjom are not terminated. After the Com- 
munists rejected all of the latest proposals made by the U.N. Com- 
mand delegation, General Harrison 3 called a recess. The duration 
of the recess is entirely up to the Communists. General Harrison 
made it clear that the U.N. Command delegation continues ready to 
negotiate and will again meet with the Communist delegation when- 
ever they are ready to accept any one of our numerous proposals or 
make a constructive proposal of their own for an honest settlement 


1 Department of State Bulletin , Oct. 20, 1952, p. 600. 

2 Gen. Mark W. Clark, Commander-in- Chief, U.N. Command; see ibid., 
?p. 600-601, for his statement. 

3 Lt. Gen. William K. Harrison, Jr,, U.S. Army, senior delegate, U.N. Command 
Delegation. 
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of the prisoner-of-war question. However, the U.N. Command 
delegation will not continue to go to Panmunjom merely to be sub- 
jected to Communist abuse and propaganda harangues. 

For many months we have been attempting to negotiate an honor- 
able armistice with patience and sincerity. The three alternative 
proposals which General Harrison presented on September 28 1 
represented a further earnest effort by the United Nations to find 
an acceptable solution to the prisoner-of-war question. All three of 
those proposals preserve the humanitarian principles of nonforcible 
repatriation. Any one of these proposals could lead to an armistice. 

The Communists have claimed that the U.N. Command has forced 
prisoners to say they would resist repatriation, although, in fact, the 
opposite was the case. The U.N. Command pointed out to each 
prisoner the possibilities that his family might be persecuted if he 
refused repatriation and that the U.N. Command could make no 
promise whatever as to the ultimate fate of those who refused to go 
home. General Harrison’s proposals even included the device that 
the prisoners should be taken in small groups to a neutral area and 
there be released to walk north or south. Certainly, nothing could 
be more fair or reasonable. If the Communists want to settle this 
issue, our latest proposals point the way. 

We have submitted numerous proposals throughout the negotiations 
and have thoroughly explored every possible solution, while the 
Communist negotiators have utilized the negotiating table as a 
sounding board for false and vicious propaganda. We have tried 
everything we can think of to meet the considerations raised by the 
Communists. 

We have said and will continue to say that we shall not compromise 
on the principle that a prisoner should not be forced to return against 
his will. For us to weaken in our resolve would constitute an aban- 
donment of the principles fundamental to this country and the 
United Nations. We shall not trade in the lives of men. We shall 
not forcibly deliver human beings into Communist hands. 

General Harrison’s action last night does not represent a loss of 
hope in an armistice; we believe that it is an affirmative step toward 
obtaining an armistice. The Communists must now recognize that 
the position of the U.N. Command is firm as well as right. The 
Communists must now recognize that they cannot continue to 
toy with the hopes of the world for a Korean peace. We continue to 
believe that a humanitarian solution to the prisoner-of-war question 
can be found, and that this can be done at Panmunjom. 

As General Clark said this morning, we remain ready at any time 
to conclude an armistice acceptable to the conscience of free peoples. 
It is up to the Communists to show whether they too want such an 
armistice. 


1 Supra. 
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62. PROPOSALS FOR A SOLUTION OF THE PRISONER OF 

WAR PROBLEM: Resolution 610 (VII) of the United Nations 

General Assembly, December 3, 1952 1 

The General Assembly , 

Saving received the special report of the United Nations Command 
of 18 October 1952 on “the present status of the military action and 
the armistice negotiations in Korea” 2 and other relevant reports re- 
lating to Korea, 

Noting with approval the considerable progress towards an armistice 
made by negotiation at Panmunjom and the tentative agreements to 
end the fighting in Korea and to reach a settlement of the Korean 
question, 

Noting further that disagreement between the parties on one remain- 
ing issue, alone, prevents the conclusion of an armistice and that a 
considerable measure of agreement already exists on the principles on 
which this remaining issue can be resolved, 

Mindful of the continuing and vast loss of life, devastation and 
suffering resulting from and accompanying the continuance of the 
fighting, 

Deeply conscious of the need to bring hostilities to a speedy end and 
of the need for a peaceful settlement of the Korean question, 

Anxious to expedite and facilitate the convening of the political 
conference as provided in article [paragraph] 60 of the draft armistice 
agreement, 3 

1 . Affirms that the release and repatriation of prisoners of war shall 
be effected in accordance with the Geneva Convention relative to the 
Treatment of Prisoners of War, dated 12 August 1949, the well-estab- 
lished principles and pi'actice of international law and the relevant 
provisions of the draft armistice agreement; 

2. Affirms that force shall not be used against prisoners of war to 
prevent or effect their return to their homelands, and that they shall 
it all time be treated humanely in accordance with the specific provi- 
sions of the Geneva Convention and with the general spirit of the 
Convention; 

3. Accordingly requests the President of the General Assembly to 
communicate the following proposals to the Central People's Govern- 
nent of the People's Republic of China and to the North Korean 
luthorities as forming a just and reasonable basis for an agreement so 
h at an immediate cease-fire would result and be effected; to invite 
iheir acceptance of these proposals 4 and to make a report to the 


1 U.N. General Assembly, Official Records , Seventh Session , Supplement No. 20 
A/2361), pp. 3-4. 

2 U.N. doc. A/2228, Oct. 18, 1952. 

8 Ibid., annex A. 

* On Dec. 17, 1952, the North Korean Minister of Foreign Affairs sent a 
elegram to the President of the U.N. General Assembly acknowledging receipt 
>f the above resolution and rejecting its provisions; Department of State Bulletin , 
tfar. 16, 1953, pp. 422-423. 
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General Assembly during its present session and as soon as appro- 
priate: 

PROPOSALS 

I. In order to facilitate the return to their homelands of all prison- 
ers of war, there shall be established a Repatriation Commission 
consisting of representatives of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Sweden and 
Switzerland, that is, the four States agreed to for the constitution of 
the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission and referred to in para- 
graph 37 of the draft armistice agreement, or constituted, alternatively, 
of representatives of four States not participating in hostilities, two 
nominated by each side, but excluding representatives of States that 
are permanent members of the Security Council. 

II. The release and repatriation of prisoners of war shall be effected 
in accordance with the Geneva Convention relative to the Treatment 
of Prisoners of War, dated 12 August 1949, the well-established prin- 
ciples and practice of International Law and the relevant provisions 
of the draft armistice agreement. 

III. Force shall not be used against the prisoners of war to prevent 
or effect their return to their homelands and no violence to their 
persons or affront to their dignity or self-respect shall be permitted in 
any manner or for any purpose whatsoever. This duly is enjoined 
on and entrusted to the Repatriation Commission and each of its 
members. Prisoners of war shall at all times be treated humanely in 
accordance with the specific provisions of the Geneva Convention and 
with the general spirit of that Convention. 

IV. All prisoners of war shall be released to the Repatriation Com- 
mission from military control and from the custody of the detaining 
side in agreed numbers and at agreed exchange points in agreed de- 
militarized zones. 

V. Classification of prisoners of war according to nationality and 
domicile as proposed in the letter of 16 October 1952 from General 
Kim II Sung, Supreme Commander of the Korean People’s Army, 
and General Peng Teh-huai, Commander of the Chinese People’s 
Volunteers, to General Mark W. Clark, Commnnder-in-C ffiief, United 
Nations Command, 1 shall then be carried out immediately. 

VI. After classification, prisoners of war shall be free to return 
to their homelands forthwith, and their speedy return shall be facili- 
tated by all parties concerned. 

VII. In accordance with arrangements prescribed for the purpose 
by the Repatriation Commission, each party to the conflict shall have 
freedom and facilities to explain to the prisoners of war “depending 
upon them” their rights and to inform the prisoners of war on any 
matter relating to their return to their homelands and particularly 
their full freedom to return. 

VIII. Red Cross teams of both sides shall assist the Repatriation 
Commission in its work and shall have access, in accordance with the 
terms of the draft armistice agreement, to prisoners of war while they 


1 U.N. doc. A/2230, Oct. 16, 1952, enclosure 3. 
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are under the temporary jurisdiction of the Repatriation Commission. 

IX. Prisoners of war shall have freedom and facilities to make 
representations and communications to the Repatriation Commission 
and to bodies and agencies working under the Repatriation Commis- 
sion, and to inform any or all such bodies of their desires on any matter 
concerning themselves, in accordance with arrangements made for the 
purpose by the Commission. 

X. Notwithstanding the provisions of paragraph III above, nothing 
in this Repatriation Agreement shall be construed as derogating from 
the authority of the Repatriation Commission (or its authorized 
representatives) to exercise its legitimate functions and responsibilities 
for the control of the prisoners under its temporary jurisdiction. 

XI. The terms of this Repatriation Agreement and the arrange- 
ments arising therefrom shall be made known to all prisoners of war. 

XII. The Repatriation Commission is entitled to call upon parties 
to the conflict, its own member governments, or the Member States 
of the United Nations for such legitimate assistance as it may require 
in the carrying out of its duties and tasks and in accordance with 
the decisions of the Commission in this respect. 

XIII. When the two sides have made an agreement for repatriation 
based on these proposals, the interpretation of that agreement shall 
rest with the Repatriation Commission. In the event of disagree- 
ment in the Commission, majority decisions shall prevail. When no 
majority decision is possible, an umpire agreed upon in accordance 
with the succeeding paragraph and with article 132 of the Geneva- 
Convention of 1949 shall have the deciding vote.^ 

XIV. The Repatriation Commission shall at its first meeting and 
prior to an armistice proceed to agree upon and appoint the umpire 
who shall at all times be available to the Commission and shall act 
as its Chairman unless otherwise agreed. If agreement on the ap- 
pointment of tlie umpire cannot be reached by the Commission 
within the period of three weeks after the date of the first meeting 
this matter should be referred to the General Assembly. 

XV. The Repatriation Commission shall also arrange after the 
armistice for officials to function as umpires with inspecting teams 
or other bodies to which functions are delegated or assigned by the 
Commission or under the provisions of the draft armistice agreement, 
so that the completion of the return of prisoners of war to their home- 
lands shall be expedited. 

XVI. When tlie Repatriation Agreement is acceded^ to by the 
parties concerned and when an umpire has been appointed under 
paragraph 14 above, the draft armistice agreement, unless otherwise 
altered by agreement between the parties, shall be deemed to have 
been accepted by them. The provisions of the draft armistice agree- 
ment shall apply except in so far as they are modified by the Repatria- 
tion Agreement. Arrangements for repatriation under this agree- 
ment will begin when the armistice agreement is thus concluded. 

XVII. At the end of ninety days, after the Armistice Agreement 
has been signed, the disposition of any prisoners of war whose return 
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to their homelands may not have been effected in accordance with 
the procedure set out in these proposals or as otherwise agreed, shall 
be referred with recommendations for their disposition, including a 
target date for the termination of their detention to the political con- 
ference to be called as provided under article [paragraph] 60 of the 
draft armistice agreement. If at the end of a further thirty days 
there are any prisoners of war whose return to their homelands has 
not been effected under the above procedures or whose future has not 
been provided for by the political conference, the responsibility for 
their care and maintenance and for their subsequent disposition shah 
be transferred to the United Nations, which in all matters relating to 
them shall act strictly in accordance with international law. 


63. PROPOSAL FOR THE EXCHANGE OF SICK AND WOUNDED 

PRISONERS OF WAR: Letter From the Commander -m-Chief, 

United Nations Command, 1 to the Commanders-in-Chief of the 

North Korean and Chinese Communist Forces, 2 February 22, 1953 3 

To Kim II Sung, Supreme Commander of the Korean People's 
Army, and Peng Teh-Huai, Commander of the Chinese People’s 
Volunteers: 

The Executive Committee of the League of Red Cross Societies, 
in a resolution adopted in Geneva, Switzerland, on 13 December 1952 
called on both sides in the Korean conflict as a gesture of good will 
to take immediate action in implementing the humanitarian provi- 
sions of the Geneva Convention by repatriating sick and wounded 
prisoners of war in accordance with appropriate articles of the Geneva 
Convention. 

As has been repeatedly stated to you in the course of negotiations 
at Panmunjom the United Nations Command lias from the very 
beginning adhered scrupulously to the humanitarian provisions of 
the Geneva Convention and in particular has been prepared to carry 
out the provisions of the Geneva Convention in regard to the sick 
and wounded prisoners in its custody. The United Nations Com- 
mand remains ready immediately to repatriate those seriously sick 
and seriously wounded captured personnel who are fit to travel in 
accordance with provisions of Article 109 of the Geneva Convention. 4 

I wish to be informed whether you are prepared for your part to 
proceed immediately with the repatriation of seriously sick and 
wounded captured personnel of the United Nations Command who 
are in your hands. The United Nations Command liaison officers 
will be prepared to meet your liaison officers to make necessary 
arrangements for impartial verification of the conditions and for the 


1 Gen. Mark W. Clark. 

2 Marshal Kim II Sung and General Peng Teh-huai. 

3 Department of State Bulletin , Apr. 6, 1953, p. 494. 

4 Geneva Conventions , p. 126. 
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mutual exchange of such seriously sick and wounded in accordance 
with the provisions of Article 109 of the Geneva Convention. 1 


64. REQUEST FOR COMMUNIST COMMAND STATEMENT ON 
REPATRIATION OF PRISONERS OF WAR: Letter From the 
Commander-in-Chief, United Nations Command, to the Com- 
manders-in - Chief of the North Korean and Chinese Communist 
Forces, April 5, 1953 (Excerpt) 2 

At as early a date as possible, I request that your liaison group 
furnish our liaison group with a detailed statement of suggestions on 
the implementation of the proposal for settling the entire question of 
repatriating prisoners of war as set forth in the statement of Foreign 
Minister Chou En-lai, 3 and endorsed by Marshal Kim Ki [II] Sung, 
in order that it may be studied while reasonable settlement of the 
repatriation of sick and wounded is being effected. 


65. REPATRIATION OF SICK AND INJURED CAPTURED PER- 
SONNEL: Agreement Between the United Nations Command and 
the North Korean and Chinese Communist Commands, April 11, 
1953 4 

AGREEMENT FOR THE REPATRIATION OF SICIC AND INJURED CAPTURED 

PERSONNEL 

The Senior Member of the United Nations Command Liaison 
Group and the Senior Member of the Korean People's Army and the 
Chinese People's Volunteers Liaison Group, in order to effect the 
repatriation of sick and injured captured personnel in accordance 
with the provisions of Article 109 of the 1949 Geneva Convention 
Relative to the Treatment of Prisoners of War, 5 agree to the following: 

1. Repatriation shall be accomplished at Panmunjom. 

2. Repatriation shall commence at Panmunjom not later than ten 
(10) days after the signing of this agreement. 


1 For further communications and discussions on this subject, in the course 
of which agreement in principle was reached, see Department of State Bulletin , 
Apr. 6, 1953, pp. 494-495; ibid., Apr. 13, 1953, pp. 526-529; ibid., Apr. 20, 1953, 
pp. 570-576. 

2 Ibid., Apr. 20, 1953, p. 574; see also General Nam Il’s reply of Apr. 9, 1953 
(ibid., pp. 575-576), and General Harrison's letter of Apr. 17, 1953, to General 
Nana II (ibid., Apr. 27, 1953, p. 608). 

s Statement of Mar. 30, 1953. Not printed. 

4 Sixty-seventh report of the U.N. Command to the Security Council; U.N. 
doc. S/3084 (Aug. 21, 1953), pp. 4-7. 

fi Geneva Conventions, p. i 26. 
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3. a. The Korean Peoples Army and the Chinese People's Volun- 
teers shall deliver sick and injured captured personnel at the rate 
of approximately one hundred (100) per day until delivery of all 
sick and injured captured personnel to be repatriated by the Korean 
People's Army and the Chinese People's Volunteers is completed, 
The number of persons actually delivered each day shall be con- 
tingent upon the ability of the United Nations Command to 
receive them, but delivery shall in any case be completed prior to 
the termination date of this agreement. 

3. b. The United Nations Command shall deliver sick and injured 
captured personnel at the rate of approximately five hundred (500) 
per day until delivery of all sick and injured captured personnel to 
be repatriated by the United Nations Command is completed. 
The number of persons actually delivered each day shall be contin- 
gent upon the ability of the Korean People's Army and the Chinese 
People’s Volunteers to receive them, but delivery shall in any case 
be completed prior to the termination date of this agreement. 

4. The United Nations Command shall deliver sick and injured 
captured personnel in groups of approximately twenty -five (25); 
the Korean People's Army and the Chinese People's Volunteers shall 
deliver sick and injured captured personnel in groups of approxi- 
mately twenty-five (25). Each group shall be accompanied by 
rosters, prepared by nationality, to include: 

a. Name. 

b. Rank. 

c. Internment or military serial number. 

5. After each group of sick and injured captured personnel is 
delivered and received, a representative of the receiving side shall 
sign the roster of the captured personnel delivered as a receipt and 
shall return this to the delivering side. 

6. In order to insure that- the sick and injured captured personnel of 
both sides are given maximum protection during the full period of 
repatriation, both sides agree to guarantee immunity from all 
attacks to all rail and motor movements carrying sick and injured 
captured personnel to Kaesong and Muusan-ni, respectively, anc! 
thence through presently established immunity routes to P annum - 
jom, subject to the following conditions: 

a. Movement of motor convoys to Kaesong and Munsan-ni, 
respectively shall be restricted to daylight hours, and each convoy 
shall consist of not less than five (5) vehicles in close formation; 
except that north of Panmunjom, because of actual conditions, 
the latter provision shall apply only to the route from Pyongyang 
to Kaesong. 

b. Each car in rail movements and each vehicle in motor convoys 
shall display clearly visible identification markings. 
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o. Each side, prior to the initial movement, shall provide the 
Liaison Group of the other side with a detailed description of the 
markings utilized to identify motor convoys and rail movements. 
This shall include color, size and manner in which the markings 
will be displayed. 

d. Each side, prior to the initial movement, shall provide the 
Liaison Group of the other side with the sites and markings of the 
bivouac areas and night stop-over locations for motor convoys. 

e. Each side shall inform the Liaison Group of the other side, 
twenty-four (24) hours in advance of each movement, of the 
selected route, number of cars in rail movement or number of 
vehicles in motor movement, and the estimated time of arrival 
at Kaesong or Munsan-ni. 

f. Each side shall notify the Liaison Group of the other side, by 
the most expeditious means of communications available, of the 
location of emergency stop-overs. 

7. During the period while sick and injured captured personnel are 
being repatriated through the Panmunjom conference site area, 
the October 22, 1951 Agreement Between Liaison Officers, 1 with 
the exception of the part therein provided for in Paragraph 8 of this 
Agreement, shall continue in effect. Liaison Groups of both sides 
and their parties shall have free access to, and free movement 
within, the Panmunjom conference site area. The composition of 
each Liaison Group and its party shall be as determined by the 
Senior Member thereof; however, in order to avoid congestion in the 
conference site area, the number of personnel of each side in the 
area, including captured personnel under its control, shall not 
exceed three hundred (300) persons at any one time. Each side 
shall transfer repatriated personnel out of the Panmunjom con- 
ference site area as expeditiously as possible. 

8. During the period while sick and injured captured personnel are 
being repatriated through the Panmunjom conference site area, 
the armed military police of each side, who undertake to maintain 
order within the conference site area, shall be increased from the 
maximum number of fifteen (15), as provided for in the October 22, 
1951 Agreement Between Liaison Officers, to thirty (30). 

9. Other administrative details shall be mutually . arranged by 
officers designated by the Senior Member of the Liaison Group of 
each side. 

10. This agreement is effective when signed and will terminate 
twenty (20) days after the commencement of repatriation of sick 
and injured captured personnel at Panmunjom. 


1 For the full text of the agreement, see U.N. Command Rept.. 32 (U.N. doc. 
S/2469, Jan. 5, 1952), in Department of State Bulletin , Feb. 18, 1952, pp. 270-272. 
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Done at Panmunjom, Korea, this 11th day of April 1953, in the 
English, Korean and Chinese languages, all texts being equally 
authentic. 

Lee Sang Cho J. C. Daniel 

Major General Rear Admiral 

Korean People’s Army United States Navy 

Senior Member Senior Member 

Korean People’s Army and Chinese United N ations Command 
People’s Volunteers Liaison Group Liaison Group 1 


66. ESCAPE OF NORTH KOREAN NON-REPATRIATE PRIS- 
ONERS OF WAR: Letter From the Senior Delegate of the United 

Nations Command at the Armistice Discussions to the Senior 

Delegate of the Communist Command, June 18, 1953 2 

Gen. Nam II, 

Senior Delegate, Delegation of the Korean People’s Army, and the 
Chinese People’s Volunteers: 

Between midnight and dawn today, approximately 25,000 North 
Korean prisoners of war, who have refused to be repatriated following 
an armistice, broke out of United Nations Command prisoner of war 
camps Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 9. 

Statements attributed to high officials of the Republic of Korea 
indicate that the action had been secretly planned and carefully 
coordinated at top levels in the Korean Government and that outside 
assistance was furnished the prisoners of war in their mass breakout. 
Republic of Korea Army security units assigned as guards at the 
prisoner of war camps did little to prevent the breakout, and there is 
every evidence of actual collusion between the Republic of Korea 
Army guards and the prisoners. 

The Republic of Korea Army security guard units used at the 
camps containing anti-Communist prisoners of war had been con- 
sidered especially suitable in view of the previous cooperative attitude 
of these prisoners while in custody. 

These Republic of Korea Army security guard units which have 
left their posts at nonrepatriate camps are being replaced by United 
States troops. 

Efforts are being made to recover the prisoners now at liberty and 


Concerning approval by the U.N. General Assembly on Apr. 18, 1953, of the 
above agreement, and the General Assembly’s decision to recess its Seventh Ses- 
sion upon completion of extant agenda items, subject to reconvening to consider 
the Korean question either on the signing of an armistice agreement or in case of 
other developments in Korea, see U.N. General Assembly, Official Records , 
Seventh Session, Supplement No. 20 A (A/236 1/Add. 1), pp. 3-4. 

2 Department of State Bulletin , June 29, 1953, pp. 905-900. 


William K. Harrison, Jr., 
Lieutenant General , 27. $. -4., Senior Delegate 
United Nations Command Delegation . 


67. ESCAPE OF NORTH KOREAN NON-REPATRIATE PRISON- 
ERS OF WAR: Letter From the Commander-in-Chief, United 

Nations Command, to the President of the Republic of Korea, 
June 20, 1953 1 2 

Dear Mr. President: In the summer of 1950, when the United 
States and other nations responded to your appeal to the United 
Nations to repel the armed attack upon the Republic of Korea by 
forces from North Korea, the United Nations received from you a 
message assigning command authority over all land, sea and air forces 
of the Republic of Korea to the commander, United Nations Com- 
mand, for the duration of hostilities. 3 

The United Nations Command did not seek, and indeed, did not 
consider necessary any further or more formal commitments from 
your Government regarding the participation of Republic of Korea 
armed forces in the United Nations Command. I therefore have 
considered and do now consider that I have full command authority 
over all land, sea and air forces of the Republic of Korea. Nothing 
in our long association during our mutual prosecution of our common 
cause has prepared me to believe that I should consider otherwise. 

This notwithstanding, and in clear violation of my authority, 
certain officers and men of the Republic of Korea Army willfully 
permitted the escape of many thousands of lawfully detained prisoners 
of war from various prisoner of war installations during the early 
morning hours of 18 June 1953, such officers and men having been 
officially enjoined with responsibility for the security of said installa- 
tions and for the detention of said prisoners. Further, I have 
received information through the public press that this action was 
initiated on your orders and issued through an official who is not 
within the forces under my command. 

I must inform you with all the sincerity which I possess that I am 
profoundly shocked by this unilateral abrogation of your personal 
commitment, which was so freely and voluntarily given at the time. 

1 For the texts of the reply of the Communist commanders of June 19, 1953, 
sharging the U.N. Command with the responsibility for release of the prisoners, 
xnd of other pertinent statements made after this outbreak, see ibid., pp. 905-908. 

2 Ibid., June 29, 1953, p. 907. For other documents on the release of the 
prisoners by officers and men of the BOK Army, including a statement of June 
18, 1953, by the Secretary of State, see ibid., pp. 905-908. For a message from 
Lester B. Pearson, President of the U.N. General Assembly, to President Rhee 
concerning the release of the prisoners, see ibid., July 6, 1953, pp. 14-15. 

8 For the text of President Ithee’s letter of July 15, 1950, see ibid., Aug, 7, 
1950, p. 206. 
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As a matter of fact on several occasions in recent weeks you have 
personally assured both Ambassador Briggs 1 and me that you would 
not take unilateral action with reference to R. 0. K. forces under my 
control until after full and frank discussion with me. 

Your actions today have clearly abrogated these assurances. 

I cannot at this time estimate the ultimate consequences of this 
precipitous and shocking action on your part, nor can its effect on the 
common cause for which we have sacrificed so much during these past 
several years be forecast at this time. 

Sincerely, 

Mark W. Clark, 
General , U.S. Army 


68. ESCAPE OF NORTH KOREAN N ON -REPATRIATE PRISON- 
ERS OF WAR: Letter From the Commander-in-Chief, United Na- 
tions Command, to the Commanders-in-Chief of the North Korean 
and Chinese Communist Forces, 2 June 29, 1953 3 

The United Nations Command agrees, of course, that the escape 
of about 25,000 captured personnel of the Korean People's Army is a 
serious incident and unfortunately has not been conducive to the 
early armistice for which both sides have been earnestly striving. 
The United Nations Command, by means of General Harrison's 
letter of 18 June 1953, immediately informed you of the facts regard- 
ing the loss of these prisoners. 4 

We felt that you deserved to have this information at the earliest 
possible time. However, in your letter of 19 June 5 I note that for 
one reason or another you fail to accept the realities of the situation 
which we accurately reported to you, and you have made several 
inaccurate statements of fact. In an earnest endeavor to achieve 
an early armistice, I shall further clarify these facts. 

Despite our voluntary and accurate presentation of these facts 
you still seem to consider that the “escape” of the prisoners and their 
“release” by order of the Republic of Korea Government are con- 
tradictory terms. The fact is, as you are well aware by this time, that 
the prisoners “escaped” by breaking through the prison fences and 
barricades and, except for those who were captured, disappeared into 
the civil population. They were “released” in that the Republic of 
Korea Government, without the knowledge of, and contrary to the 
intent of, the United Nations Command, planned and arranged the 
breakout, and the Republic of Korea Army security guar els made 
little real effort to prevent the escape. 


1 Ellis O. Briggs, American Ambassador to the Republic of Korea. 

2 Marshal Kim II Sung and General Peng Teh-huai. 

8 Department of State Bulletin , July 13, 1953, pp. 40-47. For the text of the 
Communist commanders' reply to the June 29 letter, see ibid., July 20, 1953, pp. 
73-74. 

4 Supra , doc. 6(>. 

5 For the text of the Communist commanders’ letter to General Clark of 
June 19, 1953, see Department of State Bulletin, June 29, 1953, pp. 906-907. 
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In replying to the questions which you asked in your letter, I believe 
hat you realize the armistice which both of us seek is a military 
rmistico between the military commanders of both sides. The United 
fations Command is a military command and, contrary to the opinion 
idicated in your letter of 19 June, docs not exercise authority over the 
Republic of Korea, which is an independent sovereign state whose 
overnment is the product of the self-determination of its millions 
f people. The Republic of Korea Army was placed by its Government 
nder the control of the United Nations Command in order to more 
ffectively repel the armed aggression against the Republic of Korea, 
believe it should be clear to you that the United Nations Command, 
s the result of a commitment made by the Republic of Korea, does not 
ommand the Republic of Korea Army. In this incident that Govern- 
lent violated its commitment, issuing orders which were unknown to 
le, through other than recognized military channels to certain Korean 
rmy units, which permitted the prisoners of war to escape. 

You also asked whether the armistice in Korea included the Republic 
f Korea as represented by President Syngman Rhee; another ques- 
on, which is closely related, expressed your interest in knowing what 
ssurances there may be for the implementation of the armistice agree- 
lent on the part of South Korea. I t is necessary here to reiterate that 
re armistice which we seek is a military armistice between the com- 
landers of both sides and involving the forces available to the eom- 
landcrs of both sides. 

It is recognized that certain provisions of the armistice agreement 
squire the cooperation of the authorities of the Republic of Korea, 
on are assured that the United Nations Command and the interested 
overnments concerned will make every effort to obtain the coopera- 
on of the Government of the Republic of Korea. Where necessary 
re United Nations Command will, to the limits of its ability, establish 
lilitary safeguards to insure that the armistice terms are observed. 
Our willingness to do this should he apparent to you by the con- 
urrence which we have given to those portions of the terms of 
aference which require the United Nations Command to take certain 
otion to insure the safety and security of the neutral nations repara- 
ion commission and its personnel. 

It is regrettable that you choose to allege that the United Nations 
Command connived in the escape of the prisoners. Besides being 
ontrary to the obvious facts, such accusation tends to obstruct rather 
Sian to facilitate an armistice agreement. The United Nations Com- 
land is continuing its efforts to recover the prisoners of war who have 
scaped. It would be unrealistic, however, and misleading to imply 
iiat an appreciable number of these prisoners could be recovered now 
rat they have disappeared among the population, which is disposed 
3 shelter and protect them. You undoubtedly realize that the recov- 
ry of all these prisoners would be as impossible for us as it would be 
)r your side to recover the 50,000 South Korean prisoners “released” 
y your side during the course of hostilities. You, of course, under- 
hand that the cessation of hostilities will facilitate the return of the 
scaped Korean prisoners of war to your side if they are not opposed 
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to such return. Under the provisions of Paragraph 59 of the draft- 
armistice agreement, the escaped prisoners of war can proceed to your 
side if they so desire after the armistice becomes effective. 

Following the signing of an armistice, the exchange of those prison- 
ers of war who desire repatriation will involve the 12,000 of our per- 
sonnel reported by you in April 1952, plus the additional ones captured 
since that date and now in your hands, as compared with about 74,000 
of your personnel, including approximately 69,000 Koreans, now in 
our hands, whom we are prepared to return to you. 

This letter is an earnest effort by the United Nations Command to 
acquaint you with the facts. It is suggested that the delegations meet 
immediately to exchange information as to the time at which respective 
components of the neutral nations supervisory commission can be 
prepared to function in order that an effective date for the armistice 
may be established and, on receipt of that information, the armistice 
agreement as has been developed by our respective delegations be 
signed. 


[KOREAN ARMISTICE AGREEMENT, JULY 27, 1953] 1 


69. SIXTEEN-NATION DECLARATION ON KOREA ISSUED AT 
WASHINGTON, JULY 27, 1953 2 

“We the United Nations Members whose military forces are par- 
ticipating in the Korean action support the decision of the Commander- 
in-chief of the United Nations Command to conclude an armistice 
agreement. We hereby affirm our determination fully and faithfully 
to carry out the terms of that armistice. We expect that the other 
parties to the agreement will likewise scrupulously observe its terms. 

“The task ahead is not an easy one. We will support the efforts 
of the United Nations to bring about an equitable settlement in Korea 
based on the principles which have long been established by the United 
Nations, and which call for a united, independent and democratic 
Korea. We will support the United Nations in its efforts to assist the 
people of Korea in repairing the ravages of war. 

“We declare again our faith in the principles and purposes of the 
United Nations, our consciousness of our continuing responsibilities 
in Korea, and our determination in good faith to seek a settlement of 
the Korean problem. We affirm, in the interests of world peace, that 
if there is a renewal of the armed attack, challenging again the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations, we should again be united and prompt 
to resist. The consequences of such a breach of the armistice would 
be so grave that, in all probability, it would not be possible to confine 
hostilities within the frontiers of Korea. 

“Finally, we are of the opinion that the armistice must not result 
in jeopardizing the restoration or the safeguarding of peace in any 
other part of Asia.” 

1 Supra , pp. 724-750. 

2 Department of State Bulletin, Aug. 24, 1953, p. 247. 
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0. TRIBUTE TO UNITED NATIONS FORCES IN KOREA: 

Resolution 712 (VII) of the United Nations Genera! Assembly, 

August 28, 1953 1 

The General Assembly 

Recalling the resolutions of the Security Council of 25 June, 27 
une and 7 July 1950 and the resolutions of the General Assembly of 

October 1950, 1 December 1950, 1 February 1951, 18 May 1951 and 

December 1952, 2 

Having received the report of the Unified Command dated 7 August 
953, 3 

^ Noting with profound satisfaction that fighting has now ceased in 
[orea on the basis of an honourable armistice, 

1. Salutes the heroic soldiers of the Republic of Korea and of all 
those countries which sent armed forces to its assistance; 

2. Pays tribute to all those who died in resisting aggression and thus 
in upholding the cause of freedom and peace; 

3. Expresses its satisfaction that the first efforts pursuant to the call 
of the United Nations to repel armed aggression by collective 
military measures have been successful, and expresses its firm 
conviction that this proof of the effectiveness of collective secu- 
rity under the United Nations Charter will contribute to the 
maintenance of international peace and security. 


I INCIDENTS INVOLVING UNITED NATIONS 
COMMAND AND SOVIET AIRCRAFT IN THE 
KOREAN CONFLICT, 1950-1953 


1. SHOOTING DOWN OF SOVIET BOMBER: Message De- 
livered by the Deputy United States Representative at the United 
Nations 4 to the U.N. Secretary-General, September 5, 1950 5 

On September 4, 1950, United Nations naval forces were operating 
(f the west coast of Korea at approximately the 38th parallel on 
fissions in pursuance of the resolution of the Security Council of 
une 27, 1950. 6 

At 13:29 o’clock, Korean time, a twin-engine bomber identified, only 
y bearing a Red Star passed over a screening ship and continued 

1 U.N. General Assembly, Official Records, Seventh Session, Supplement No. 
0 B (A/236 1/Add. 2), p. 2. 

2 Supra , docs. 8, 10, 14, 23, 42, 44, and 62. 

3 Supra, doc. 48. 

4 Ernest A. Gross. 

B Department of State Bulletin , Sept. 18, 1950, p. 454 

6 Supra, doc. 10. 
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toward the center of the United Nations formation in a hostile manner. 
The bomber opened fire upon a United Nations fighter patrol which 
returned its fire and shot it down. 

A United Nations destroyer succeeded in picking up the body of one 
member of the bomber crew. Identification papers indicated that the 
body was that of Lt. Mishin Tennadii Vasilebiu, of the armed forces of 
the U.S.S.R., Serial No. 25054. 


72. UNITED STATES REFUSAL TO ACCEPT SOVIET NOTE 

CONCERNING BOMBER: Statement by the American Am- 
bassador at Moscow, September 6, 1950 1 

The American Ambassador at Moscow, Admiral Alan G. Kirk, was 
called today to the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs by Foreign 
Minister Vyshinsky, who read to him a note on the subject of the 
airplane incident which took place off Korea on September 4 and which 
was reported to the Security Council by the deputy representative of 
the United States, Ernest A. Gross, the following day. 2 

Admiral Kirk made the following statement in reply to Mr. Vyshin- 
sky: 

The information at my disposal indicates that the question to which you refer 
pertains to defensive action by United Nations Forces operating in the Korean 
area in accordance with resolutions of the United Nations Security Council 
and that it has, in fact, been brought to the attention of the Security Council for 
appropriate consideration. I am therefore not in a position to accept on behalf 
of the United States Government the communication of the Soviet Government 
on this subject. It would appear to be appropriate for any representations on this 
question to be presented to the United Nations Security Council. 

Admiral Kirk did not aqcept the note for delivery to this Govern- 
ment, 


73. SOVIET ATTACK AGAINST UNITED NATIONS AIRCRAFT: 
Communication Delivered by the United States Representative at 
the United Nations 3 to the U.N. Secretary-General, November 
24, 1951 4 

The United States representative to the United Nations presents his 
compliments to the Secretary-General of the United Nations and has 
the honor to report the following from the Unified Command under the 
United States for submission to the Security Council: 

A United Nations plane, a two-motored P2V bomber operating 
under General Ridgway’s command in connection with the U.N. 
operations in Korea failed to return from a weather reconnaissance 


department of State Bulletin , Sept. 18, I960, p. 454. 
2 Supra, 

8 Warren It. Austin. 

4 Department of State Bulletin , Dec. 3, 1951, p. 909. 
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over the Sea of Japan on November 6, 1951. An intensive search for 
survivors proved fruitless. 

From the last reported position of this plane at 0850 (—9 time zone) 
on November 6, it is undoubtedly this plane that was the subject of a 
Soviet statement to the U.S. Charge d ’Affaires in Moscow on Novem- 
ber 7 1 admitting that two Soviet fighter planes fired on a two-engine 
bomber at 1010 November 6 in the vicinity of Cape Ostrovnaya. 

The route this plane was following did not approach closer than 40 
miles to U.S.S.R. territory, and the plane crew had been thoroughly 
briefed not to approach closer than 20 miles to U.S.S.R. territory under 
any circumstances. 

It can only he concluded that an intentional or unplanned approach 
to the Russian coast was not made, and the plane was intercepted and 
attacked without warning while over international waters, and 
furthermore, while well outside of 20 miles from the Russian coastline. 


74. SHOOTING DOWN OF SOVIET IL-12 BY UNITED NATIONS 

AIRCRAFT: Statement by the Department of State, August 1, 

1953 2 

According to confirmed information received from United States 
military authorities, an aircraft of the IL-12 type was attacked and 
shot down by a United States Army Air Force fighter plane on a 
combat mission for the United Nations’ Command over Korean 
territory at 12:25 p. m., local time, on July 27, 1953. The location of 
the United States plane at the time of the attack was 41 degrees 38 
minutes north latitude and 126 degrees 55 minutes east longitude. 
This position is inside Korean territory approximately eight miles 
from the Yalu River. 

The United States Government assumes that the foregoing incident 
is the one which is the subject of the Ministry’s Note of July 31 3 in 
which the Soviet Government falsely alleges that the attack took 
place over Chinese territory. Since facts available to United States 
military authorities and to the United Nations’ Commaad have 
clearly established that the attack was carried out over Korean 
territory prior to the termination of hostilities there, the Embassy 
has been instructed to reject the Ministry’s Note as being without 
foundation in fact. 

The United States Government can only deplore the loss of life 
incurred in this incident. In view of the fact, however, that the 
incident occurred in the Korean Zone of hostilities, the responsibility 
therefore must rest with those Soviet authorities who flew T the Soviet 
aircraft through Korean territory. 


1 See ibid. 

2 Ibid., Aug. 10, 1953, p. 179. For a reply to this note by the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry handed to Ambassador Bohlen on August 11, see ibid., Aug. 24, 1953, 
p. 237. For the U.S. reply of Jan. 26, 1954, to the Soviet note, see ibid., Mar. 
15, 1954, pp. 410-413. 

3 Ibid., Aug. 10, 1953, p. 179. 
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F. THE COMMUNIST “GERM WARFARE” CAM- 
PAIGN, 1951-1953 


75. REFUTATION OF COMMUNIST CHARGES OF GERM 

WARFARE: Statement by the Secretary of State, May 7, 1951 1 

I have just been reading the alleged “confessions” of two American 
fliers who were shot down in Communist-held North Korea in January, 
I should like to talk about these so-called “confessions” for a minute 
because they are so revealing, though not in the sense that Communist 
propagandists intended. 

A reading of these statements makes one fact crystal clear: while 
they may have been signed under duress by the American fliers, they 
were dictated by Communist propagandists. They contain all the 
Communist cliches so alien to American youths. We have no way of 
knowing, of course, whether the fliers signed the statements at all 

Both statements have picked up the standard Communist picture 
of the world as divided into two hostile “camps” — the so-called 
“peace-loving camp” of Communists and the “imperialistic” and 
“warmongering” camp of Wall Street. 

For example, Lt. Kenneth Enoch is alleged to have stated: “I have 
seen the truth as printed by the democratic Chinese press, and all these 
truths and kind treatment show all the more clearly the lies and 
untruthful war propaganda of the Wall Street radio and press ... I 
am beginning to see very clearly just who is the peace-lover and who 
is the warmonger responsible for this inhuman war, and I am de- 
termined to struggle for peace against Wall Street capitalism, to clear 
my conscience of past errors. I am filled with determination to join 
the peace-loving camp.” 

I submit that there are no two men in the whole U. S. Air Force who 
would of their own volition express themselves in such terms. 

These statements are, of course, merely additional trumped-up 
“evidence” to support the utterly false Communist charges that m 
have waged bacteriological warfare in Korea. They are another 
example of the incredible lengths to which they will go to propagate 
the “big lie.” 

These charges have been flatly denied by American authorities, 
by the Secretary-General of the United Nations, and by authorities 
of other nations having forces in Korea. Moreover, the Communists, 
knowing their charges would not stand up under the scrutiny of 
competent, independent investigators, have refused the offer of the 
International Committee of the Red Cross to conduct an impartial 
investigation on both sides of the battleline in Korea. They have 
rejected an offer of the U. N.’s World Health Organization to provide 
technical assistance in Communist-held areas where we were accused 
of having caused epidemics. 


1 Department of State Bulletin , May 19, 1952, p. 777. 
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Although not permitted to make an on-the-spot investigation, 
competent scientists in many parts of the world have examined the 
“evidence” submitted by the Communists and, as a result, have 
pronounced the charges an obvious and clumsy hoax. 

All of this is generally understood, at least in parts of the world 
where people have access to facts. These Communist propaganda 
themes are part of the “hate America” line which is now being supple- 
mented with a “hate Americans” line. 

Sowing the seeds of hate among people may in the Communist 
view produce some short-range benefits, but I am convinced that 
as their cynicism is increasingly revealed, they will find that they 
were in fact sowing the wind. 


76. REQUEST FOR INVESTIGATION OF GERM WARFARE 
CHARGES BY THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
RED CROSS (ICRC): Telegram From the Secretary of State to 
the President of the ICRC, 1 March 11, 1952 2 

Despite categorical denials by the United States Government and 
the United Nations Command, Communists continue to charge that 
biological warfare by the United Nations Command has caused an 
epidemic in Communist-held areas of Korea. 

I repeat that the United Nations Command has not engaged in 
any form of biological warfare. 

In the interest of having the facts clearly established by a dis- 
interested international body, the United States Government as the 
Unified Command would like to suggest that the International 
Committee of the Red Cross make arrangements to conduct an in- 
vestigation to determine (1) the nature and extent of this epidemic 
and (2) the real cause of the epidemic. 

To establish the facts beyond all doubt, such an investigation 
would have to be conducted on both sides of the battle line in Korea. 
Investigation in the Communist-held areas would reveal the nature 
and extent of this epidemic plus evidence of the real cause of the 
epidemic. Investigation behind the United Nations lines would 
provide additional evidence with regard to the falsity of the biological 
warfare charge. For example, International Committee of the Red 
Cross investigators would be given free access to all sources of possible 
information behind United Nations lines bearing upon the investi- 
gation. 3 


1 Paul Ruegger. 

2 Department of State Bulletin , Mar. 24, 1952, pp. 452-453. 

3 Concerning the willingness of the International Committee of the Red Cross 
to conduct such an investigation as stated by it on March 12, and acceptance of 
the ICRC proposals by the United States on Mar. 13, 1952, see ibid., p. 453. 
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77. COMMUNIST REFUSAL TO PERMIT INVESTIGATION 
OF GERM WARFARE CHARGES BY THE ICRC: Statement 

by the Secretary of State, March 26, 1952 1 

At his news conference on March 26 , Secretary Acheson was asked 
for comment on the statement, highly 'publicized by the Communists , of a 
group of jurists who claim to have “ substantiated ” the waging by United 
'Nations forces in Korea of germ warfare. 

Secretary Acheson made the following extemporaneous reply: 

As I understand it, this group of very eminent jurists to which you 
refer are a group of Communists and former Nazis who have turned 
Communist, who have gone from East Germany into this area. That 
would not seem to imply any special impartiality or disinterest in 
their approach to it. 

We have stated often, I have stated, General Eidgway has stated 
that there is not the slightest truth whatever in these statements. 

We have asked the International Red Cross to make an investiga- 
tion . 2 We have offered all facilities to the Red Cross. The World 
Health Organization has proposed that it be used to make an inves- 
tigation, also to attempt to deal with any epidemic if such an epidemic 
exists. We have supported that request. The. Communists have 
never replied to either request. 

It seems perfectly clear that the Communists are determined not 
to have any fair or impartial investigation made. They continue on 
the one hand to say there is no epidemic. On the other hand they 
say that we are engaged in these nefarious practices. 

There is no truth in the statements. The fact that there is no 
truth is shown by the refusal of the Communists to permit any 
investigation by an impartial international body. 


78. CALL FOR INVESTIGATION OF GERM WARFARE 

CHARGES BY THE ICRC: Draft Resolution of the United Nations 

Security Council, June 20, 1952 3 

The Security Council , 

Noting the concerted dissemination by eortain governments and 
authorities of grave accusations charging the use of bacteriological 
warfare by United Nations forces, 

Noting that the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics has repeated these charges in organs of the United Nations, 

Recalling that when the charges were first made the Unified Com- 
mand for Korea immediately denied the charges and requested that 
an impartial investigation be made of them, 

1 Department of State Bulletin , Apr. 7, 1952, p. 529. 

2 Supra. 

3 U.N. doc. S/2671, June 20, 1952. Concerning the discussion of the draft 
resolution in the Security Council and its defeat on July 3, 1952, as a result of 
a Soviet veto, see Department of State Bulletin, July 7,“ 1952, pp. 38-39. 
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1. Requests the International Committee of the Red Cross, with 
the aid of such scientists of international reputation and such other 
experts as it may select, to investigate the charges and to report the 
results to the Security Council as soon as possible; 

2. Calls upon all governments and authorities concerned to accord 
to the International Committee of the Red Cross full co-operation, 
including the right of entry to, and free movement in, such areas 
as the Committee may deem necessary in the performance of its 
task; 

3. Reguests the Secretary-General to furnish the Committee with 
such assistance and facilities as it may require. 


79. INVESTIGATION OF GERM WARFARE CHARGES BY A 
UNITED NATIONS COMMISSION: Resolution 706 (VII) of the 

United Nations General Assembly, April 23, 1953 1 

The General Assembly, 

Noting that accusations have been made by certain governments 
and authorities charging the use of bacteriological warfare by United 
Nations Forces, and that the Unified Command has repeatedly denied 
such charges, 

Recalling that when the charges were first made the Unified Com- 
mand had requested that an impartial investigation be made of them, 

Noting that the Central People’s Government of the People’s Re- 
public of China and the North Korean authorities have so far refused 
to accept an offer by the International Committee of the Red Cross to 
carry out an investigation, 

Noting that the draft resolution 2 submitted in the Security Council 
by the Government of the United States of America proposing an 
investigation of these charges by the International Committee of the 
Red Cross failed to carry because of the negative vote of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, 

Desiring to serve the interests of truth, 

1. Resolves that, after the President of the General Assembly has 
received an indication from all the governments and authorities con- 
cerned of their acceptance of the investigation proposed in the present 
resolution, a Commission, composed of Brazil, Egypt, Pakistan, 
Sweden and Uruguay, shall he set up and shall carry out immediately 
an investigation of the charges that have been made; 

2. Calls upon the governments and authorities concerned to enable 
the Commission to travel freely throughout such areas of North and 
South Korea, the Chinese mainland and Japan as the Commission may 
deem necessary in the performance of its task and to allow the Com- 


1 U.N. General Assembly, Official Records , Seventh Session , Supplement No. 
20 A (A/2301/Add.l), p. 4 

2 Supra. 
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mission freedom of access to such persons, places and relevant docu- 
ments as it considers necessary for the fulfilment of its task and to 
allow it to examine any witness, including prisoners of war, under 
such safeguards and conditions as the Commission shall determine: 
all prisoners of war who are alleged to have made confessions regarding 
the use of bacteriological warfare shall, prior to examination by the 
Commission, be taken to a neutral area and remain under the responsi- 
bility and custody of the Commission until the end of the Korean 
hostilities; 

3. Requests the President of the General Assembly to transmit the 
present resolution immediately to the governments and authorities 
concerned, requesting them to indicate their acceptance of the investi- 
gation proposed in the present resolution; 

4. Requests the President of the General Assembly to report to the 
General Assembly at the earliest practicable date on the results of his 
efforts; 

5. Directs the Commission, when set up, to enlist the aid of such 
scientists of international reputation, especially epidemiologists, and 
such other experts as it may select; 

6. Directs the Commission, after acceptance of the investigation 
proposed in the present resolution by all the governments and authori- 
ties concerned, to report to the Members of the General Assembly 
through the Secretary-General as soon [as] possible and no later than 
1 September 1953; 

7. Requests the Secretary-General to furnish the Commission with 
the necessary staff and facilities. 


80. COMMUNIST FAILURE TO REPLY TO OFFER OF UNITED 
NATIONS INVESTIGATION OF GERM WARFARE CHARGES: 
Report by the President of the United Nations General Assembly, 1 
July 28, 1953 2 

In accordance with its terms, resolution 706 (VII) of 23 April 1953 3 
on the “Question of impartial investigation of charges of use by United 
Nations forces of bacterial warfare” was duly communicated to the 
Governments of the United States of America, of the People's Demo- 
cratic Republic of Korea, of the People's Republic of China, of the 
Republic of Korea, and of Japan, with the request that they indicate 
their acceptance of the investigation proposed in the resolution. 
The commission of investigation which was to be set up upon ac- 
ceptance of the investigation by all the governments and authorities 


1 Lester B. Pearson of Canada. 

2 U.N. General Assembly, Official Records, Eighth Session , Agenda Item £4, 
Annexes (A/2426), July 28, 1953, pp. 1-2. 

3 Supra. 


concerned lias not been established as, to date, only the following three 
replies have been received: 

1. The representative of the United States of America to the United 
Nations, in a note dated 1 May 1953, replied as follows: 

“The representative of the United States of America to the United 
Nations presents his compliments to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations and, with reference to note SCA/459/6/01 dated 24 
April 1953, has the honor to inform the Secretary-General that the 
United States of America accepts the investigation proposed in the 
resolution adopted by the General Assembly under item 73 of its 
agenda, entitled 'Question of impartial investigation of charges of 
use by United Nations forces of bacterial warfare 5 . 

“In accordance with paragraph 2 of the resolution, the United 
States of America, in its capacity as the Unified Command, after 
the Commission is set up will issue instructions to the United 
Nations Command to accord to the Commission for the performance 
of its task the various appropriate facilities within the competence 
of the United Nations Command. The United States of America 
will issue similar instructions to the Commander in Chief, United 
States Forces in the Far East 55 . 

2. The Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Republic of Korea, in a 
cablegram dated 13 May 1953, replied as follows: 

“I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your radiogram 
dated 27 April regarding a resolution entitled 'Question of impartial 
investigation of charges of use by United Nations forces of bacterial 
warfare 5 , adopted by the General Assembly of the United Nations 
at its 428th plenary meeting on 23 April 1953. 

“I also have the honour to inform you that the Government of the 
Republic of Korea willingly accepts the investigation proposed in the 
resolution and will co-operate in regard to the provisions of para- 
graph 2 of the resolution 5 5 . 

3. The Minister for Foreign Affairs of Japan, in a cablegram dated 
18 May 1953, replied as follows: 

“Have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Excellency's 
telegram transmitting the text of the resolution entitled^ 'Question 
of impartial investigation of charges of use by United N ations forces 
of bacterial warfare 5 , with the request that the Japanese Govern- 
ment indicate its acceptance of the investigation pi’oposed in the 
resolution. To co-operate with the United Nations, the Japanese 
Government is prepared to render every practicable assistance to 
the Commission contemplated in the said resolution in its free travel 
throughout such areas of Japan as it may deem necessary in the 
performance of its task, its free access to such persons, places and 
relevant documents as it considers necessary for the fulfilment of 
its task and its examination of any witness 55 . 
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81. DISCUSSION OF GERM WARFARE CHARGES IN THE 
EIGHTH UNITED NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY: State- 
ment by the United States Representative, 1 November 3, 1953 2 

The objective of the United States in the discussion of this item was 
to bring the truth before the world so that these dreadful things would 
never happen again. Two main events have taken place since the 
General Assembly last April passed its resolution calling for an im- 
partial investigation of the charges of use by the United Nations forces 
of bacteriological warfare. 3 The first event was that the Republic of 
Korea and Japan indicated their acceptance of the investigation. The. 
Chinese and North Korean Communists did not reply to the communi- 
cation of the President of the Seventh General Assembly on this 
subject. 4 The second event related to certain materials introduced 
by the Soviet Union in connection with the debate on this item in the 
Seventh General Assembly. I am referring to the so-called “confes- 
sions’ ; of six American fliers that they had waged bacteriological 
warfare over North Korea and China. 5 

These fliers had been repatriated and had indicated their so-called 
“confessions” were obtained under coercion and torture. My Govern- 
ment brought this to the attention of the Committee and also indicated 
to the Committee the significance of the entire bacteriological warfare 
campaign in relation to the general political tactics of worldwide 
Communist imperialism. 6 

Since the resolution of the Seventh General Assembly is still opera- 
tive, my Government saw no occasion for any further resolution on 
the subject. An impartial investigation can be conducted pursuant 
to that resolution, any time that the Chinese or North Korean Com- 
munists indicate their willingness to cooperate. 

The Soviet Union, however, introduced into the Committee dis- 
cussion a resolution 7 calling upon all states which have not acceded 
to or ratified the Geneva Protocol of June 17, 1925, 8 for the “prohibi- 
tion of use of bacteriological weapons to accede to the Protocol or 
ratify it.” This Soviet resolution was properly described in the 
Committee as a “red herring,” totally irrelevant to the question which 
the Committee was discussing. It was pointed out that the sole 
motive of the action of the Soviet Union was to cast an aspersion on 
my Government and thus divert attention from a d (do ate which it 
could not win. 


1 Henry Ford II. 

2 Department of State Bulletin , Nov. 30, 1953, pp. 758-751). 

3 Res. 706 (VII), supra, doc. 79. 

4 Supra. 

5 U.N, docs. S/2802 (Oct. 1, 1952) and A/C.1/L.28 (Mar. 12, 1953). See 
also letter from Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., U.S. Representative at 
the United Nations, to the Secretary-General, dated Oct. 26, 1953 (Department 
of State Bulletin, Nov. 9, 1953, p. 648) , and U.N. doc. A/C.1/L.66, dated Oct. 26, 
1953, containing statements from U.S. fliers repudiating germ warfare confessions. 

0 See statement of Oct. 26, 1953, by Charles W. Mayo, U.S. Representative in 
the General Assembly, in Department of State Bulletin , Nov. 9. 1953. pp. 641-047. 

7 U.N. doc. A/C.1/L.67, Oct, 26, 1953. 

8 League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. 94, p. 65, 
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The Governments of the United Kingdom, Canada, Colombia, 
France, and New Zealand introduced into the Committee, and the 
Committee accepted, a proposal 1 to refer to the Disarmament Com- 
mission the draft resolution of the Soviet Union. My Government 
supported this resolution in the Committee and will vote for it today. 
The entire question of the elimination of bacteriological warfare as 
well as of other major weapons of mass destruction properly belongs 
in the Disarmament Commission. The Soviet Union has reintroduced 
into the General Assembly the same resolution which it presented to 
the Committee. The adoption by this Assembly of the resolution 
approved in the Committee in the view of my Government will make 
unnecessary a vote on the Soviet resolution. 

I sincerely; hope that the debate on this matter lias established to 
the satisfaction of all members of the General Assembly that these 
frightful charges of the use of bacteriological warfare by U.N. forces 
in Korea are totally unfounded and are false. I further hope that 
all states will consider thoroughly the significance of such a campaign 
of falsehood in relation to the broader subject of the political tensions 
now engulfing the world. 


G. EFFORTS TO REACH A POLITICAL SETTLE- 
MENT IN KOREA , 1953-1955 


82. COMMON OBJECTIVES WITH RESPECT TO KOREA: Joint 

Statement Issued at Seoul by the Assistant Secretary of State for 

Far Eastern Affairs 2 and the President of the Republic of Korea, 

July 11, 1953 3 

During the past 2 weeks we have had many frank and cordial 
exchanges of views which have emphasized the deep friendship 
existing between the Republic of Korea and the United States and 
have gone far toward achieving mutual understanding of the troubled 
questions which have arisen in connection with arrangements for an 
armistice, the exchange of prisoners, and the forthcoming political 
conference. 

These discussions have cemented our determination to continue 
and extend in the postarmistice period the close collaboration for our 
common objectives, marking our relations since the Communist 
aggression commenced 3 years ago. 

In respect to the prisoners of war, we have reaffirmed our deter- 
mination that no prisoners shall be subject to coercion and that, at 
the end of the specified period, all prisoners desiring to avoid returning 
to Communist jurisdiction shall be set free in South Korea, or, in the 

1 U.N. doc. A/C.1/L.68, adopted by the General Assembly on Nov. 3, 1953. 

2 Walter S. Robertson. 

3 Department of State Bulletin , July 20, 1953, pp. 72-73. For further infor- 
mation relating to the Rhee- Robertson talks, see ibid., July 27, 1953, pp. 101-102. 

415900— 57— vol. 2 65 
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case of the non-Communist Chinese, to proceed to a destination 
chosen by them. 

Our two Governments are in agreement in respect to entering into 
a mutual-defense pact, negotiations for which are under way. 

We have likewise discussed collaboration along political, economic, 
and defense lines, and our conversations have disclosed a wide area 
of agreement concerning these matters. 

In particular, we wish to emphasize our determination to work 
together for the realization within the shortest practical time of our 
common objective; namely, a free, independent, and unified Korea. 

We are confident that the spirit of accord in which our talks have 
progressed, and the large areas of agreement which have resulted, 
will be followed by continuing mutual consideration and by the 
spirit of mutual accommodation which will lead most certainly to 
our broad objective of a secure and lasting peace in the Far East. 


83. UNDERSTANDING RESPECTING A POLITICAL CONFER- 
ENCE ON KOREA: Statement by the Secretary of State at a News 

Conference, July 28, 1953 1 

Asked about reports that the United States had agreed with President 
Syngman Rhee to withdraw from the Korean political conference after 
90 days of the convening of that conference , Secretary Dulles said: 

I think that what there is to say has already been said, but I will 
be glad to try to make it clearer. We have agreed through Assistant 
Secretary Robertson that if after 90 days it seems that the conference 
is a sham and unproductive and is being availed of by the Communists 
as a cover for carrying on subversive activities in Korea, we would 
join with President Rhee in walking out of the political conference. 

We will make our own decision on this as the conference progresses. 

We have made it clear to President Rhee, however, that we would 
not automatically resume war at that time. It was made clear to 
him that the question of what, if anything, we would do would be a 
matter for discussion and agreement at that time in the light of the 
surrounding circumstances. 


84. POST-ARMISTICE UNITED STATES-KOREAN POLICY: 

Joint Statement Issued at Seoul by the Secretary of State and 

the President of the Republic of Korea, August 8, 1953 2 

Our friendly and understanding consultations demonstrate clearly 
the determination of the United States and the Republic of Korea, to, 
stand together in cordial cooperation to achieve our common ob- 
jectives, including the reunification of Korea. 

1 Department of State Bulletin , Aug. 10, 1953, pp. 176-177. 

2 Ibid., Aug. 17, 1953, pp. 203-204. 
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We have today initialed a draft of a mutual defense treaty. That 
treaty is designed to unite our nations in common action to meet 
common danger and it will cement the ties which have brought us 
together to combat in Korea the menace of Communist aggression. 

Our two Governments will actively proceed with the constitutional 
processes necessary to bring this treaty into full force and effect. 
These constitutional processes, in the case of the United States, re- 
quire that the U.S. Senate consent to the ratification. The U.S. 
Senate, having adjourned this week, will not again be in regular ses- 
sion until next January. However, U.S. Senate leaders have been 
kept fully informed of the exchange of views which have led to the 
action we have taken today and it is our sincere hope that this wilt 
lead to prompt and favorable U.S. Senate action. 

Between now and the date when the mutual defense treaty can be 
expected to come into force and effect, our armed forces in Korea will 
be subject to the U.N. Command which will comply with the armistice 
terms. If, during this period, there should occur unprovoked armed 
attack by the Communist forces against the Republic of Korea in 
violation of the armistice, the Unc, including the Republic of Korea 
forces, would at once and automatically react, as such an unprovoked 
attack would be an attack upon and a threat to the Unc itself and 
to the forces under its command. Such reaction to an unprovoked 
armed attack would not be a new war but rather a resumption by 
the Communist forces of the active belligerency which the armistice 
has halted. The Unc will be constantly alert against such an attack. 

Our Governments will promptly negotiate agreements to cover the 
status of such forces as the United States may elect to maintain in 
Korea after the mutual defense treaty comes into force and effect, 
and the availability to them of Korean facilities and services needed 
for the discharge of our common task. In the meantime, the Re- 
public of Korea will continue to cooperate with the Unc and the 
status of Unc forces in Korea and the availability to them of Korean 
facilities and services will continue as at present. 

The armistice contemplates that a political conference will be con- 
vened within 3 months, that is, prior to October 27, 1953. At that 
conference the U.S. delegation, in cooperation with the Rok delega- 
tion and other delegations from the Unc side, will seek to achieve the 
peaceful unification of historic Korea as a free and independent 
nation. We and our advisers have already had a full and satisfactory 
exchange of views which we hope and trust will establish a prepara- 
tory foundation for coordinated effort at the political conference. 

If, after the political conference has been in session for 90 days, it 
becomes clear to each of our Governments that all attempts to 
achieve these objectives have been fruitless and that the conference 
is being exploited by the Communist delegates mainly to infiltrate, 
propagandize, or otherwise embarrass the Republic of Korea, we 
shall then be prepared to make a concurrent withdrawal from the 
conference. We will then consult further regarding the attainment 
of a unified, free, and independent Korea which is the postwar goal 
the United States set itself during World War II, which has been ac- 
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cep ted by the United Nations as its goal and which will continue to 
be an object of concern of U.S. foreign policy. 

We recognize that the Republic of Korea possesses the inherent 
right of sovereignty to deal with its problems, but it has agreed to 
take no unilateral action to unite Korea by military means for the 
agreed duration of the political conference. 

We contemplate that the projected 3 to 4 year program for the re- 
habilitation of the war-ruined Korean economy shall be coordinated 
through the combined economic board, under the joint chairmanship 
of the Korean and American representatives. This program con- 
templates the expenditure of approximately one billion dollars of 
funds, subject to appropriations thereof by the U.S. Congress. Two 
hundred million dollars has already been authorized, out of pro- 
spective defense savings. 

We have exchanged preliminary views with respect to various 
problems involving the maintenance and development of Rok land, 
air, and sea forces. 

We feel confident that the relationship thus established between 
our two Governments marks an important contribution to the de- 
veloping of independence and freedom in the Far East. With un- 
shaking faith in the principle of collective security, and with loyal 
adherence to the Charter of the United Nations, we intend to move 
forward together toward the achievement of our common objective— 
the restoration of a unified, democratic, and independent Korean 
nation. 

There are no other agreements or understandings stated or im- 
plied resulting from these consultations other than those herein 
contained. 


85. CONVENING OF A POLITICAL CONFERENCE ON KOREA: 
Resolution 711 (VII) of the United Nations General Assembly, 
August 28, 1953 1 


A 

IMPLEMENTATION OF PARAGRAPH 60 OF THE KOREAN ARMISTICE 

AGREEMENT 2 


The General Assembly 

1. Notes with approval the Armistice Agreement concluded in Korea 
on 27 July 1953, the fact that the fighting has ceased, and that a major 
step has thus been taken towards the full restoration of international 
peace and security in the area; 

2. Reaffirms that the objectives of the United Nations remain the 
achievement by peaceful means of a unified, independent and demo- 
cratic Korea under a representative form of government and the full 
restoration of international peace and security in the area; 

1 TJ. N. General Assembly, Official Records, Seventh Session , Supplement No, 
20 B (A/2361/ Add. 2), p. 2. 

2 Agreement of July 27, 1953; supra, pp. 724-750# 
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3 . Notes the recommendation contained in the Armistice Agreement 
that “In order to ensure the peaceful settlement of the Korean ques- 
tion, the military Commanders of both sides hereby recommend to 
the governments of the countries concerned on both sides that, within 
three (3) months after the Armistice Agreement is signed and becomes 
effective, a political conference of a higher level of both sides be held 
by representatives appointed respectively to settle through negotia- 
tion the questions of the withdrawal of all foreign forces from Korea, 
the peaceful settlement of the Korean question, etc.”; 

4. Welcomes the holding of such a conference; 

5. Recommends that: 

(a) The side contributing armed forces under the Unified Com- 
mand in Korea shall have as participants in the conference those 
among the Member States contributing armed forces pursuant to 
the call of the United Nations which desire to be represented, to- 
gether with the Republic of Korea. The participating govern- 
ments shall act independently at the conference with full freedom 
of action and shall be bound only by decisions or agreements to 
which they adhere; 

(b) The United States Government, after consultation with the 
other participating countries referred to in sub-paragraph (a) above, 
shall arrange with the other side for the political conference to be 
held as soon as possible, but not later than 28 October 1953, at a 
place and on a date satisfactory to both sides; 

(c) The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall, if this is 
agreeable to both sides, provide the political conference with such 
services and facilities as may be feasible; 

(d) The Member States participating pursuant to sub-paragraph 
(a) above shall inform the United Nations when agreement is 
reached at the conference and keep the United Nations informed at 
other appropriate times; 

6. Reaffirms its intention to carry out its programme for relief and 
rehabilitation in Korea, and appeals to the governments of all Member 
States to contribute to this task. 1 


B 

The General Assembly , 

Having adopted the resolution entitled “Implementation of para- 
graph 60 of the Korean Armistice Agreement”, 

Recommends that the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics partici- 
pate in the Korean political conference provided the other side desires 
it. 

C 

The General Assembly 

Requests the Secretary-General to communicate the proposals on 
the Korean question submitted to the resumed meetings of the sev- 

1 See Report of the Agent-General of the U.N. Korean Reconstruction Agency 
for the period Sept. 15, 1952-Sept. 30, 1953 (U.N. General Assembly, Official 
Records , Eighth Session , Supplement No. 14) and General Assembly Res. 725 
(VIII), Dec. 7, 1953 {ibid., Supplement ho. 17 (A/2630), p. 12). 
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enth session and recommended by the Assembly, 1 together with the 
records of the relevant proceedings of the General Assembly, to the 
Central People's Government of the People's Republic of China and 
to the Government of the People's Democratic Republic of Korea 
and to report as appropriate. 


86, COMPOSITION OF AND ARRANGEMENTS FOR A POLITI- 
CAL CONFERENCE ON KOREA: Proposals Submitted by the 

Deputy to the Secretary of State at the Conference Preparatory 

Talks at Pammmjom, December 8, 1953 2 

I. Composition and place of the political conference. 

1. The political conference shall take the form of a conference on an 
equal footing between the two sides referred to in paragraph 60 of the 
armistice agreement. The two sides participating in the political 
conference shall have plenary authority' as to its proceedings. 

2. The political conference shall have as voting participants: Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Canada, Colombia, Democratic People's Republic of 
Korea, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, People's Republic of China, Philippines, Republic of Korea, 
Thailand, Turkey, Union of South Africa, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, United Kingdom, and United States of America. 3 

3. All decisions of the political conference shall be deemed to have 
been reached by agreement among the voting participants on the two 
sides referred to in the armistice agreement and the USSR, only if a 
decision has received the affirmative vote of both sides and the USSR 
*at the political conference. All decisions shall be binding upon each 
signatory government. Each side shall determine its own procedure 
:&s to the manner in which it will signify concurrence or non-concur- 
irence in decisions. 

Each voting participant shall be bound only by the specific agree- 
ments to which it adheres. 

4. In consideration of their responsibilities in connection with the 
stabilization of the armistice and consequent concern in a peaceful 
settlement in Korea, and to promote the smooth progress of the 
political conference, some or all of the governments whose nations 
are now actually working there or who have current experience in 
Korea and are currently familiar with its problems, shall be invited 


1 See General Assembly Res. 705 (VII) of Apr. 18, 1953; U.N. General As- 
sembly, Official Records, Seventh Session, Supplement No. 20 A (A/2361/ Add. 1), 
pp. 3-4. 

2 Department of State Bulletin, Dec. 21, 1953, pp. 877—878. 

8 In presenting this proposal Ambassador Dean said: “Some of the govern- 
ments on our side may not actually attend the political conference. I understand 
from unofficial information that it is the present intention of the Government of 
the Union of South Africa not to attend. There may be one or two others who 
do not join in this offer or who will not cafe to attend the Conference for one reason 
or another.” [Footnote in Bulletin.] 
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by both sides to attend and take part in the political conference with- 
out vote on either of the two sides. 

The governments so invited shall be entitled to express tlieir views 
in plenary sessions or committee meetings on any item on the agenda 
agreed upon by both sides when that item is under discussion by 
agreement between the two sides, and in accordance with the schedul- 
ing of debate and speeches acceptable to both sides. 

On this basis the invited governments may participate in the dis- 
cussion in the political conference. In view of the responsibilities of 
the two sides for reaching agreement, the invited governments shall 
not introduce formal motions or proposals. 

5. The political conference shall be convened at Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 

II. Time of the 'political conjerence. 

6. The political conference shall be convened not less than 28 nor 
more than 42 clays after the termination of these preliminary talks. 

III. Procedural matters of the political conference. 

7. The agenda of the political conference shall be determined on 
the basis of the armistice agreement by unanimous agreement between 
both sides at the political conference as its first order of business after 
its opening and initial organization. 

8. Each government represented at the political conference shall be 
limited to one representative at the conference table with the right 
to speak. Each representative as designated in the official list of the 
political conference shall be entitled to appoint a deputy to sit in his 
absence, due notification being given to the other side. 

9. The rules of procedure shall be decided by unanimous agreement 
between the two sides and shall include regulations for the conduct of 
meetings, order of speaking, order of items, and scheduling of the 
opening and closing of debate. 

10. The order and timing of debate, and the schedule of speeches 
and items for discussion shall be determined by unanimous agreement 
between the two sides. No representative shall be permitted to speak 
on any topic not on the agenda and then only in the order on the 
agenda. 

11. The political conference shall establish such committees or subor- 
dinate bodies as are agreed between the two sides. 

12. The official languages of the political conference shall be English, 
Korean, and Chinese. The English, Korean, and Chinese texts of all 
resolutions and documents of the political conference shall be equally 
authentic. Representatives of the governments invited by the two 
sides may bring their own interpreters to participate in the conference. 

13. Sessions of the political conference shall be held daily, except 
Sundays or holidays or as otherwise agreed between the two sides. 

14. Except as determined by unanimous agreement between both 
sides, sessions of the political conference shall normally be closed to the 
public. 
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Each, side shall be entitled to issue commimications to the press 
following the sessions of the conference. 

The conference may meet in executive sessions if both sides agree, 
each side being free to propose the end of such sessions at any time. 
Neither side shall issue any communication to the press following 
executive sessions, except as agreed bo by both sides. 

IV. Administrative arrangements for the 'political conference . 

15. The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall be invited to 
furnish the joint secretariat for the political conference proceedings 
and facilities for simultaneous interprebation. This shall not restrict 
each side, or each government represented, from having such separate 
secretariat, at its own expense, as it may deem necessary. 

16. Before each side shall designate representa- 

tives to meet at Geneva, Switzerland, together with a representative 
whom the Secretary-General of the United Nations shall be invited to 
designate, to prepare recommendations for the consideration of the 
political conference with regard to ; 

(a) Rules of procedure, 

(b) Manner of determining the expenses to be shared equally by 
the two sides, and 

(c) Related administrative and procedural matters. 

Their recommendations shall be subject to ratification at the 
political conference by the unanimous agreement of both sides. 

V. Expenditures of the political conference . 

17. Expenditures of each delegation to the political conference shall 
be borne by each government itself. All joint expenses, such as cost 
of the conference buildings, joint secretariat, and other joint adminis- 
trative expenses shall be charged on an equal basis to the governments 
of the two sides. 

Done at Panmunjom, Korea, at hours on the day of 

December 1953, in English, Korean, and Chinese, all texts being 
equally authentic. 


87. BREAKDOWN OF THE KOREAN POLITICAL CONFER- 
ENCE PREPARATORY TALKS: Address by the Deputy to the 
Secretary of State, 1 December 21, 1953 2 

As the Special Envoy appointed by President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of State Dulles, I am reporting to the American people 
tonight on my 7 weeks’ attempted negotiations at Panmunjom, 
Korea, with the delegates from Red China and Communist North 
Korea in an effort to bring about an early convening of the Korean 
peace conference. 


1 Arthur H. Dean. 

2 Made over radio and television networks; Department of State Bulletin, 
Jan. 4, 1954, pp. 15-17. 



The Communists usually introduce false premises, exaggerations, 
colorations of fact, distortions of the truth, and completely false 
accusations for propaganda purposes to mislead and to divert. These 
talks were no exception. 

At the meeting on December 10, 1953, in an uninterrupted 5%-hour 
session, the Chinese delegate, .Huang Hua, after several warnings from 
me accused the United States of America of perfidy or deliberate 
treachery in connection with the release of prisoners by President 
Rhee of the Republic of Korea on June 17-18 1 after Lieutenant 
General Harrison had signed the terms of reference for prisoners on 
June 8, 1953. 2 

My Government has never been guilty of perfidy and pray God 
it never shall. 

I told him that his statement was false — that my Government was 
not guilty of perfidy and unless he withdrew the charge I would treat 
the meetings as in indefinite recess. He repeated the charge. And 
I withdrew in protest. To my mind it is quite sufficient. If I had not, 
the Communists would have broadcast far and wide that a repre- 
sentative of the United States Government had admitted the charge 
of perfidy. 

President Rhee said to me, “We salute you, Mr. Dean, for the stand 
you took to teach the Soviets that they cannot all the time throw in- 
sults at the United States of America and get away with them.” 

Tonight I shall explain, to you what we were talking about at 
Panmunjom and why, and where we go from here. 

In our preliminary talks with the Communists we were endeavoring 
to bring about the political or peace conference for Korea called for 
by paragraph 60 of the Armistice Agreement. 

The purpose of oho political conference originally scheduled for 
October 28 is “to settle through negotiation the questions of the 
withdrawal of all foreign forces from Korea,, the peaceful settlement 
of the Korean question, etc.” The Korean question is the unification 
of a free, independent, and democratic Korea. 

The nations I represented at these preliminary talks consisted of 
the 17 nations contributing troops to the United Nations Command, 
including the United States of America and the Republic of Korea. 

The other side consisted of Red China and Communist North Korea. 
Not present, but really there, was the U.S.S.R., which, as everyone 
knows, actually instigated the aggression in Korea in June 1950. 

As you know, through the noble and persistent efforts of President 
Eisenhower, the Armistice Agreement was signed by both sides on 
July 27 ; 1953, and was designed to bring about “a complete cessation 
of hostilities and of all acts of armed force in Korea until a final 
peaceful settlement is achieved.” 

The fighting and the bloodshed and the destruction have been 
stopped. 

If the political conference is not held, does that mean hostilities will 


1 See supra, docs. 66-68. 

2 Annexed to the Korean Armistice Agreement, supra , pp. 743-748. 
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be resumed? No — it does not. The armistice agreement provides 
that it shall remain in effect until expressly superseded. 

Will the Communists resume hostilities? I do not think so. The 
destruction in North Korea is indescribable. Whole villages have \ 

been, wiped out, power stations have been destroyed, and factories, i 

roads, farmhouses, and public facilities are in ruins. The Com- \ 
munists took a terrific beating. We stopped the tide and timetable 
of Red aggression. j 

Posters all over North Korea depict peace, and children releasing l 
white doves. The emphasis is on civilian building. The construction 
of huge concrete bunkers and tunnels in the north leads us to believe j, 
they have no wish to resume hostilities but are preparing to hold 
the north. • 

Will President Rhee unilaterally resume hostilities? In my judg- 
ment the answer is “no.” 1 

President Rhee is an indomitable fighter for a free, united, and 
democratic independent Korea. Those are our objectives and of the 
United Nations. We admire his patriotism and courage and his fight | 
against communism tremendously. 

We have signed the armistice and are determined to keep it. On 
August 7, 1953, President Rhee and Secretary Dulles signed a joint 
communique 1 in which President Rhee agreed to leave his troops under 
the United Nations Command and to take no unilateral action until 
the mutual defense pact might be expected to come into operation 
next spring if approved by the Senate. In view of his talks with 
Secretary Dulles, Assistant Secretary of State Robertson, and Vice 
President Nixon and my many talks with him on this subject, I 
believe President Rhee will take no unilateral action. \ 

What is the argument all about? Why can't we and the Com- 
munists agree on the time, place, and composition of the conference? 

Time and place are relatively easy. As to time, we are agreeable 
to any date so long as there is adequate time to prepare the necessary 
facilities, transport the delegations, etc. As to place, we say Geneva, \ 
the Communists say New Delhi, and we could probably agree on 
Beirut, or Colombo or Kandy or Nuwara Eliya in Ceylon. 

The meat of the coconut is the composition. Who will attend the 
conference — who will be bound by agreements reached? Can we f 
bring about unification of Korea and the withdrawal of foreign forces? f 

With regard to composition, although the armistice does not so \ 

provide, the other side proposed we should invite five neutrals, 
including the U.S.S.R. as one of them, with the same rights to partici- 
pate in the discussions and to vote as the nations on the two sides. 

They include the U.S.S.R. among these truly neutral nations pre- 
sumably to hide her aggression in Korea. The U.S.S.R. cannot be 
classified with such truly fine neutrals as Burma, India, Indonesia, 
and Pakistan. We have said the U.S.S.R. can attend provided the 
other side wants her. } 

It is readily apparent why the U.S.S.R. is not a neutral and why 
it would be desirable to have her at the conference and to know her f 


1 See supra, doc. 84. 
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attitude on each agenda item at the conference — whether she agreed 
with the other side and whether she will be bound by any agreements 
reached. 

Why do the Communists want neutrals? The Communists think 
they can stir up trouble for us with India by nominating her as a 
neutral at the conference. They want well-intentioned people to 
believe that the Government of the United States does not like India, 
its great leader, or its freedom-loving people, which is fantastic. 

Let me here pay tribute to a great military man, a great humani- 
tarian, and a man combining superb common sense with patience 
and a warm friendly feeling for the helpless prisoners of war — General 
Thimayya of India, Chairman of the Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission. I believe that General Thimayya is in full sympathy 
with our desire to observe the unalterable clockwork timetable of the 
agreement for the release of the prisoners of war. 

If the political conference is in session December 22 to January 22, 
it can discuss until that date but no longer the disposition of prisoners 
who have not elected repatriation to the country of their origin. It 
cannot discuss that question longer than January 22. If it is not in 
session that does not affect by one jot the automatic operation of the 
time schedule for the release of prisoners. 

On midnight, January 22, unless both sides ask them to remain, 
the Indian forces will withdraw and the prisoners will be assisted to a 
neutral country. We have assured General Thimayya our side will 
not so request. 

I think there is reason to hope that there will be no action either 
by the Communists or the Republic of Korea to cause bloodshed 
and that the prisoners will revert to civilian status on January 22 
without difficulty or trouble. 

To stop the other side ; s byplay as to neutrals and to further the 
early convening of the conference, our side has .put forward an overall 
constructive proposal for the participation at the conference of 
neutrals as nonvoting observers on the items on the agenda as agreed 
between the two voting sides and in the order of discussion as agreed 
upon. 1 This would permit India and the others to participate as 
non vo ting observers and to discuss items on the agreed agenda and 
in the agreed order. If an item is not on the agenda it cannot be 
discussed. Nor can items be brought up out of their agreed order. 

Except for the other side’s insistence on the U.S.S.R. participating 
as a neutral, and ironing out the particular neutrals to participate 
which really constitutes no fundamental difficulty, we have fully met 
the other side on this question as to the participation of nonvoting 
observers and their rights at the conference and voting procedures. 

As to voting, each side votes as a unit. But any nation, in accord- 
ance with resolution 5 (b) adopted by the United Nations General 
Assembly on August 28, 1953, 2 can announce before the. voting she 
does not elect to be bound by her vote on that particular item. This 
should facilitate agreement. 


1 See supra. 

2 See supra, doc. 85. 
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The other side insists that talk continue and that there should be 
no voting until all nations on each side are bound. If any one nation’s 
vote, as a practical matter, is really needed — for example, unification 
of Korea or withdrawal of foreign forces“this would, as a practical 
matter, have to be worked out before voting took place; so really we 
are not too far apart. 

Thus we may have to have some agreement as to the territorial 
integrity of Korea and agreement to insure that the troops withdrawn 
across the northern border will not return or that other troops 
will not cross the border when we withdraw pursuant to some agree- 
ment to be worked out for phased withdrawal of troops at the peace 
conference. 

Do I feel there still is a good chance for a true Korean peace, or has 
Panmunjom demonstrated the futility of a Korean political confer- 
ence? I do believe the Chinese Communists are determined to keep 
North Korea politically and economically integrated into their own 
economy. The outlook is discouraging but by no means hopeless. 
There is no easy, pat solution. It will take all the brains, energy, 
resolution, and patience at our command. 

Communists are in no hurry. They have no timetable. They 
think time is on their side and that Americans, being optimistic, 
friendly, truthful, constructive, and inclined to believe and to hope 
for the best, will become discouraged. 

They believe that at a long, drawn-out conference the American 
negotiators will be forced by American public opinion to give in, in 
order to have a “successful” conference. Impatience mounts as no 
progress is reported. People ask, “What progress did you make 
today?” 

The Communists know this and burn bonfires under the American 
negotiators and utter rude, insulting, arrogant demands that the 
American negotiators stop their unconstructive, stalling tactics. 

The Communist press is completely government-controlled. Ours 
is free and pray God it ever shall be. The Communists can plan 
and talk and vote as a unit. We must marshal facts, argue, and 
convince the individual nations on our side. I wouldn’t have it 
otherwise. But sometimes it’s tough to see your best play spilled 
before it gets off the ground because someone has unintentionally 
revealed the signals. 

As against that, consider how much better off we would be today 
if the secret agreements with respect to China, Manchuria, and the 
U.S.S.R. had never been entered into at Yalta without notice to 
Nationalist China or to the American public. 

The issue between us and the U.S.S.R. and the Chinese Commu- 
nists — slavery or freedom — is fundamental. There is no easy formula 
which can either hide it or solve it. 

We are fighting to free the minds and souls of men from communism 
and we in the free world must stand together in this great fight. 

It is not a fight of left against right. It is a fight for the human 
dignity of man as a creature of God against the Communist doctrine 
that he has no value except as the state desires to use him. 
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88. RESOLUTION ON THE HOLDING OF A FAR EASTERN 
CONFERENCE AGREED TO BY THE FOREIGN MINISTERS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, THE UNITED KINGDOM, FRANCE, 
AND THE SOVIET UNION 1 AT THE BERLIN FOREIGN 
MINISTERS CONFERENCE, FEBRUARY 18, 1954 2 


The Foreign Ministers of the United States, France, the United 
Kingdom, and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, meeting in 
Berlin, 

Considering that the establishment, by peaceful means, of a united 
and independent Korea would be an important factor in reducing 
international tension and in restoring peace in other parts of Asia, 

Propose that a conference of representatives of the United States/ 
France, the United Kingdom, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
the Chinese People's Republic, the Republic of Korea, the People's 
Democratic Republic of Korea, and the other countries the armed 
forces of which participated in the hostilities in Korea, and which 
desire to attend, shall meet in Geneva on April 26 for the purpose of 
reaching a peaceful settlement of the Korean question; 

Agree that the problem of restoring peace in Indochina will also 
be discussed at the conference, to which representatives of the United 
States, France, the United Kingdom, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the Chinese People's Republic, and other interested states 
•will be invited. 

It is understood that neither the invitation to, nor the holding of, 
the above-mentioned conference shall be deemed to imply diplomatic 
recognition in any case where it has not already been accorded. 


89. ESTABLISHMENT OF A UNITED AND INDEPENDENT 
KOREA: Statement by the Secretary of State at the Geneva 
Conference on Korea and Indochina, April 28, 1954 3 

We are here to establish a united and independent Korea. It may 
be given us to write a new page in what has been a tragic history. 
The people of Korea for centuries lived together as one nation, and 
together they have long endured foreign subjugation and aggression. 
They have sought to be united in freedom and independence. This is 
a right which no nation or group of nations can legitimately deny 
them. 

The United States has come here with the Republic of Korea and 
with the other governments whose armed forces came to Korea's 


1 John Foster Dulles, Anthony Eden, Georges Bidault, and Vyacheslav M. 
Molotov. 

2 Foreign Ministers Meeting: Berlin Discussions , January 25— February 18, 1954 
(Department of State publication 5399; 1954), pp. 221-222. The substance of 
this resolution was incorporated in the quadripartite communique of the Berlin 
Conference, Feb. 18, 1954; supra, pp. 2372-2373. 

3 The Korean Problem at the Geneva Conference, April 26-June 15, 1954 , pp. 45-53. 
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assistance, in a renewed and determined effort to aid the Korean people 
to realize their reasonable and rightful aspirations. 

Why does Korea remain divided? The 1943 Declaration of Cairo 1 
promised that victory over Japan would be used to make Korea “free 
and independent.” But that has not happened. 

The present phase of Korea's martyrdom goes back to August 
1945. Then the United States, which had for four years borne the 
burden of the Japanese War, agreed that the Soviet Union might 
move into Manchuria and Korea north of the 38th parallel, in order 
to accept there the surrender of the Japanese. 2 But the Soviets, 
having gotten into North Korea for one purpose, stayed on for another 
purpose. Their goal has been, directly or through puppets, to turn 
North Korea into a satellite state and, if possible, to extend their rule 
throughout all Korea. In so doing, they have consistently defied 
agreements with their former allies, and also the collective will 
represented by the United Nations. 

It is important that we should constantly have in mind that what 
is here at stake is not merely Korea, important as that is; it is the 
authority of the United Nations. The United Nations assumed pri- 
mary responsibility for establishing Korea as a free and independent 
nation. It helped to create the Republic of Korea and nurtured it. 
When aggressors threatened the Republic of Korea with extinction, 
it was the United Nations which called on its members to go to Korea's 
defence. 

Korea provides the first example in history of a collective security 
organization in actual operation. If this Conference is disloyal to 
the United Nations and its decisions, then each of us will bear a share 
of responsibility for destroying what protects us all. 

Yesterday, the Delegates of the Republic of Korea and of Colom- 
bia told eloquently of the mission which the United Nations had 
assumed in relation to Korea. 3 It is a story that bears repetition. 

The United Nations first took jurisdiction of the Korean problem 
in the year 1947. It then created a Temporary Commission for 
Korea to help organize a government of Korea and to observe the 
initial elections. 4 The Soviet Union refused to permit the United 
Nations Commission to have access to North Korea. Elsewhere the 
Commission functioned as the United Nations had intended. 

In December 1948 the United Nations General Assembly received 
the report of its Temporary Commission and it adopted, by a vote of 
48 to 6 with one abstention, a resolution which I shall read. The 
resolution declared: 

“That there has been established a lawful government (the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea) having effective control and juris- 


1 Declaration of Dec. 1, 1943; A Decade of American Foreign Policy , p. 22. 

2 See General MacArthur’s Order No. 1 of Sept. 2, 1945; The Political Reorienta- 
tion of Japan, September 1945 to September 1948 , vol. II, pp. 442-445. 

3 Statements of Apr. 27, 1954; The Korean Problem at the Geneva Conference, 
pp. 34^39 and 41-45. 

4 General Assembly Res. 112 (II), Nov. 14, 1947; A Decade of American Foreign 
Policy , pp. 677-678. 


diction over that part of Korea where the Temporary Commission 
was able to observe and consult and in which the great majority of 
the people of all Korea reside; that this Government is based on 
elections which were a valid expression of the free will of the elec- 
torate of that part of Korea and which were observed by the Tem- 
porary Commission; and that this is the only such Government of 
Korea.” 1 


The United States, trusting to the moral authority of the United 
Nations and the Charter undertakings of its members, withdrew its 
own armed forces from South Korea. That left South Korea with 
only local forces suitable for maintenance of internal order. In con- 
trast, the Soviet Union rapidly built up the war power of the Com- 
munist regime it had installed in North Korea, and on June 25, 1950, 
these forces launched a full-scale attack, implemented with many 
Russian-made tanks and planes. 

The United Nations Temporary Commission, which was present 
on the spot, and the membership of which included India, instantly 
and unanimously found that this was armed aggression, and so re- 
ported to the United Nations Security Council. That Council in 
turn, by a vote of 9 to 0, with one absence and one abstention, certi- 
fied to the fact of aggression, and called on the members of the United 
Nations to help to resist the aggression. 3 Sixteen nations responded 
with military contributions, and over forty responded with either 
military or material aid. 

The small and lightly armed forces of the Republic of Korea were 
initially overpowered by the assault. The Communist aggressors 
quickly occupied all of Korea except a small beachhead at Pusan. 
But the forces of ROK quickly rallied and the United Nations mem- 
bers gave increasing support. A brilliant military operation, involv- 
ing a bold landing at Inchon, caught the aggressors off balance, and 
enabled the United Nations Command to break out of the Pusan beach- 
head. The aggressors were routed and destroyed as an effective force. 

It seemed that the United Nations could now complete its earlier 
action to unify Korea. Accordingly, on 7 October 1950, the General 
Assembly set up a new body, known as the United Nations Commission 
for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea — -initials UNCURK 
and usually used — to complete the task of the previous Commissions. 4 
The new Commission proceeded to Korea. 

But the long-sought unification and freedom of Korea was not yet 
to be. Another Communist aggression intervened. In November 
1950 the Chinese Communist regime sent masses of its armed forces 
into Northern Korea. The United Nations General Assembly by a 
vote of 44 to 7, with 9 abstentions, adjudged this intervention to be 
aggression. 6 


1 Res. 195 (III), Dee. 12, 1948; U.N. General Assembly, Official Records , Third 

Session. Part I. Resolutions , pp. 25-27. . „ . . 

2 Reports of June 25 and 26, 1950; United States Policy m the Korean Crisis 
(Department of State publication 3922; 1950), pp. 12 and 21. 

8 Resolution of June 25, 1950; supra, pp. 2538-2539. 

4 Res. 376 (V) ; supra, pp. 2576-2578. 

6 Res. 498 (V), Feb. 1, 1951; supra, pp. 2608-2609. 
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The United Nations Command was forced to withdraw again to the 
south of Korea. But again they fought their way back to a point 
where the aggressors held less territory than when they had committed 
the initial aggression from the 38th parallel. 

On 27 July 1953, an Armistice was concluded with the United 
Nations Command. 1 This was no free-will gift of peace by the Com- 
munists. It came only after final fanatical efforts to break the line 
of the United Nations Command had failed with ghastly losses to the 
attackers. It came only after the Communists realized that, unless 
there was a quick armistice, the battle area would be enlarged so as to 
endanger the sources of aggression in Manchuria. Then and only then 
did the Communist rulers judge that it would be expedient to sign the 
Armistice. 

The Armistice contemplated that there should be a political con- 
ference with reference to Korea within three months. But the Com- 
munists found it inexpedient to live up to that agreed recommenda- 
tion. They desired first to consolidate their position in North Korea. 

Only now does the Korean Political Conference meet, after long 
haggling over its composition and place of meeting. 

The composition and the place of the Conference are precisely those 
which the United Nations side proposed six months ago. 

This fact enables one to judge where lies the responsibility for the 
delay. 

The seven-year story I have summarized is a story of persistent 
attack against the forces of international law and order represented 
by the United Nations. Whether this attack will still prevail may 
be determined by this Conference. 

During the seven-year period of 1947 to the present time, which I 
have briefly reviewed in relation to Korea, the Governments of France, 
Great Britain and the United States have been working with the 
Soviet Union to bring about the unification of Germany and libera- 
tion of Austria. There have been hundreds of meetings of the For- 
eign Ministers or their aides on these subjects. Nothing has been 
accomplished. But something has been learned. This Conference 
can usefully have that in mind as we judge the proposals which come 
before us here. 

It seems to us that Soviet Communist conduct has been largely in- 
fluenced by fear of freedom. 

It seems that the Communist ruling class believe that a society is 
most peaceful and most productive if its members conform to a pat- 
tern which is prescribed by rulers possessed of absolute power. This 
inherently involves a suppression of freedom, for freedom implies 
diversity, not conformity, but it is not enough that freedom be sup- 
pressed within what is now the Soviet orbit, because freedom is con- 
tagious. Accordingly, freedom outside that orbit cannot be ac- 
quiesced in and the area of suppression must be constantly expanded 
in order to preserve the existing area of suppression. 

Thus, the Soviet Communist rulers seem to have been driven by 
their own doctrine, by their own fears, to seek constantly, in one way or 


1 Supra , pp. 724r-750. 
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another, to extend their control until there is finally achieved the goal 
which Lenin referred to as “the amalgamation of all nations” and 
which Stalin referred to as “the amalgamation of the masses into a 
single state Union.” 

It may be said that Lenin and Stalin are dead — and so they are. 
But their doctrine is not dead. It continues to be taught to Commu- 
nists throughout the world, and Communists continue to practice it 
throughout the world. 

. As the record stands to this date, the Communist rulers have at no 
time, at no place, voluntarily relaxed their grasp on what they had. 
This is so even though, as in the case of Eastern Germany, Austria 
and North Korea, they had promised that the grasp was to be only 
temporary. Also, in every non-Communist nation of the world the 
agents of international communism work to achieve the amalgamation 
of the nation and its people into the system of Communist dictatorship. 

The problem which we face here at Geneva is the same problem that 
has been faced elsewhere. It is the problem of achieving “peace” and 
^'democracy” — in the historic meaning of those words. They are allur- 
ing words, rich in their traditional meaning. Communist propaganda 
has adopted them as lures, to trap the unwary. It must be remembered 
that when the Communists speak of “peace,” they mean a society of 
conformity under a single directing will. When they speak of “de- 
mocracy,” they mean a “dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

The sum of the matter is this: 

When we negotiate with the Soviet Communists and their satel- 
lites, we are confronted with something far more formidable than 
individual or national lust for glory. We are confronted with a vast 
monolithic system which, despite its power, believes that it cannot 
survive except as it succeeds in progressively destroying human 
freedom. 

I do not present this analysis in a mood of pessimism, but rather in 
a mood of realism. Communist doctrine authorizes accommodation 
when the opposition is strong. It is our task here to show such 
strength — strength of honourable and non-aggressive purpose — that 
the Communists will find it acceptable to grant unity and freedom to 
Korea. 

Yesterday, we heard three proposals for the solution of the problem 
of Korea. The Republic of Korea and the Republic of Colombia 
advocated a solution giving vitality to the resolutions of the United 
Nations — those resolutions which refer to the establishment of a united 
and free Korea. 

The proposal of the North Korean-Communist regime was, however, 
something different. 1 It did not so much as mention the United 
Nations or its resolutions. These, it seems, are to be treated as 
nullities. 

The Communist proposal is in essence the same as that made in 
June 1950, as a prelude to the armed attack xipon the Republic of 

1 Proposal of Apr. 27, 1954; The Korean Problem at the Geneva Conference , 
pp. 39-40. 
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Korea. Also, it is strikingly similar to the scheme which the Soviet 
Union presented at Berlin last February 1 for the unification of Ger- 
many, Conformity, you see, is the Communist rule. 

The present Communist proposal on Korea provides that the freely 
elected government of the Republic of Korea, representing at least 
three-quarters of the Korean people, would be forced into combina- 
tion, on a basis of equality, with the Communist regime ruling a 
small minority of the people in the North. 

General elections are proposed by the Communists under a law, the 
terms of which would be subject to veto by the Communist regime. 
The proposal stipulates that the election conditions should exclude 
all “foreign interference.” Presumably, this is intended to exclude 
United Nations supervision. 

The scheme is designed to destroy the authority of the existing gov- 
ernment and to replace it by a Communist puppet regime. 

The North Korean Communist proposal likewise requires that all 
foreign forces should be withdrawn from Korean territory within six 
months. The United Nations forces would have a long way to go. 
The Chinese Communist forces would have only a few miles to go — 
and they could quickly return. 

The United States does not desire its troops to remain indefinitely 
in Korea. But we remember that once before we had our troops in 
Korea and withdrew them prematurely as it turned out. We do nob 
want that history to repeat itself. 

This then is the North Korean proposal. The United States must 
reject that proposal because it does not meet the requirements of a 
free, unified and independent Korea, for which so much blood has been 
expended and suffering endured. 

Peace is always easy to achieve — by surrender. Unity is also easy 
to achieve — by surrender. The hard task, the task that confronts us, 
is to combine peace and unity with freedom. 

The people of the Republic of Korea know freedom, and they have 
fought and suffered as have few others to preserve their freedom. 

I have myself seen the freedom of the Republic of Korea. 

I have been to the University of Seoul and seen the young men and 
women of Korea eagerly acquiring knowledge in a free, liberal educa- 
tional institution. 

I have attended sessions of the Korean Assembly and seen the func- 
tioning of this body, whose members had been chosen by freely con- 
tested elections observed by a United Nations Commission. 

I have met in a vast auditorium with thousands of Christian 
refugees who had recently fled from North Korea into the Republic 
of Korea to escape the religious persecution of the Communist North 
and to gain the freedom of religion which prevailed in the Republic 
of Korea. 

The Republic of Korea, which fought so valiantly for freedom, will 
never accept unity at the price of thinly disguised annexation by the 

1 Proposal of Feb. 4, 1954; Foreign Ministers Meeting: Berlin Discussions, 
January 25-February 18, 1954 (Department of State publication 5399; 1954), 
pp. 228-229. 
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Soviet-Chinese Communist bloc. The United States sent over one 
million of their youth to fight in Korea to save Korea from violent 
annexation by aggressors. Of them, over 140,000 became casualties. 
Certainly we are not disposed, here at the Council table, to give away 
what our sons battled so bravely to preserve. 

It is basic that whatever programme is adopted here for the unifica- 
tion of Korea must in fact also be a programme which will assure the 
freedom of Korea. 

A workable programme for unifying Korea does not have to be 
invented by us. It is already at hand. It was laid down by the 
United Nations General Assembly resolution of October 7, 1950. That 
is the resolution to which I have already referred, the resolution which 
established a Commission to complete the unification of Korea by 
observing elections in that part of Korea where observed elections 
bad not yet been held. 

That United Nations Commission (UNCURK) is at this very 
moment waiting in Korea ready to fulfil its clear and precise mandate 
from the United Nations. 

Accomplishment of that mandate would complete the unification 
and freedom of Korea which was interrupted first by Soviet obstruc- 
tion in 1948, then by North Korean Communist aggression in June 
1950, and then by the Chinese Communist aggression of November 
1950. Now that aggression has been thwarted, the interrupted work 
of the Commission should proceed. That is our proposal. 

It would require the Chinese Communist regime to withdraw their 
forces of aggression and occupation from North Korea so that the 
United Nations can complete its task in an atmosphere free of menace. 

It is important to think of freedom not only in terms of the freedom 
of individuals but also in terms of national freedom. Korea is a 
peninsula of such strategic value that it has for many years been the 
subject of big-power politics. Russia, Japan and China have suc- 
cessively sought to use Korea to serve their own policies of aggrandize- 
ment. For a long time the Koreans have not been the masters of 
their own destiny. That state of affairs should be ended. 

The United States seeks no advantages in Korea. We are in the 
process of concluding a Mutual Security Treaty with the Republic of 
Korea. 1 But that treaty implies no aggressive purpose and the 
United States does not seek thereby to gain a forward position which 
could menace anyone. 

Japan is no longer an aggressive force and has loyally undertaken to 
refrain from the threat or use of force against the territorial integrity 
or the political independence of any other country. 

The Republic of Korea has itself no ambitions which extend beyond 
its natural borders. 

^ Are Soviet Russia and Communist China willing to renounce ambi- 
tions which would be served by control of Korea? If so, it will be 
possible to give Korea that national independence which the United 
Nations has been seeking for Korea, and which the Koreans want for 
themselves. 


1 Treaty of Oct. 1, 1953; supra , pp. 897-898. 
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Such a Korea should of course be a member of the United Nations 
and enjoy the added dignity and protection which membership may 
give. It may be recalled that the Republic of Korea applied for mem- 
bership in the United Nations in 1949. 1 It was prevented only by a 
Soviet Union veto in the Security Council. 2 That is another of the 
wrongs which we should agree here to remedy. 

There are those who feel that past experience and cold reason 
combine to show the futility of the task which we here undertake. 
I do not underestimate the difficulty of that task. But I still feel that 
we need not be discouraged, and that it is not a waste of our time to 
seek resourcefully to achieve our allotted goal. 

We properly recall the failures of the past, so that we may profit 
by experience. But we can also remember that the future is never a 
mere repetition of the past. 

We need not let cold logic chill our hopes. We know that those who 
live by faith prevail in the end over those who live by calculation. 

It is right that Korea should be united and should be a free and 
independent nation able to realize a destiny which conforms to the 
peaceful aspirations of its people. 

It is right that the United Nations should be sustained as an au- 
thority to which all peoples, for all time, may turn to save them from 
the scourge of war and to assure the dignity and worth and equal 
rights of nations large and small. 

Our duty is to pursue these goals with dedication, and with a purity 
of purpose which admits of no self-aggrandizement. Then we shall 
have done our part in serving principles of moral order, which impose 
themselves on men and nations. 


90. SIXTEEN-NATION DECLARATION ON KOREA ISSUED AT 
THE GENEVA CONFERENCE ON KOREA AND INDOCHINA, 
JUNE 15, 1954 3 

Pursuant to the resolution of August 28, 1953, of the United Nations 
General Assembly, 4 and the Berlin communique of February 18, 
1954, 6 we, as nations who contributed military forces to the United 
Nations Command in Korea, have been participating in the Geneva 


1 See United Nations Bulletin , Mar. 1, 1949, pp. 209-210. 

2 The Soviet Union exercised its veto at the Security Council meeting of Apr. 
8, 1949; ibid ., May 1, 1949, pp. 457-458. 

3 Department of State Bulletin , June 28, 1954, pp. 973-974. Signed by R. G. 
Casey of Australia, P. H. Spaak of Belgium, C. A. lioiming of Canada, Francisco 
Urrutia of Colombia, Z. G. Heywot of Ethiopia, Jean Chauvel of France, Jean 
Kindynis of Greece, J. Sturm of Luxembourg, A. Bentinclc of the Netherlands, 
A. D. McIntosh of New Zealand, Carlos P. Garcia of the Philippines, Y. T. Pyun 
of the Republic of Korea, Wan Waithayakon of Thailand, M. C. Acikalin of 
Turkey, Anthony Eden of Great Britain, and Walter Bedell Smith of the United 
States. 

4 Supra, doc. 85. 
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Conference for the purpose of establishing a united and independent 
Korea by peaceful means. 

We have made a number of proposals and suggestions in accord with 
the past efforts of the United Nations to bring about the unification, 
independence, and freedom of Korea; and within the framework of the 
following two principles which we believe to be fundamental. 

1. The United Nations, under its Charter, is fully and rightfully 
empowered to take collective action to repel aggression, to restore 
peace and security, and to extend its good offices to seeking a peaceful 
settlement in Korea. 

2. In order to establish a unified, independent and democratic 
Korea, genuinely free elections should be held under UN supervision, 
for representatives in the national assembly, in which representation 
shall be in direct proportion to the indigenous population in Korea. 

We have earnestly and patiently searched for a basis of agreement 
which would enable us to proceed with Korean unification in accord- 
ance with these fundamental principles. 

The Communist delegations have rejected our every effort to obtain 
agreement. The principal issues between us, therefore, are clear. 
Firstly, we accept and assert the authority of the United Nations. 
The Communists repudiate and reject the authority and competence 
of the United Nations in Korea and have labelled the United Nations 
itself as the tool of aggression. Were we to accept this position of 
the Communists, it would mean the death of the principle of collective 
security and of the UN itself. Secondly, we desire genuinely free 
elections. The Communists insist upon procedures which would make 
genuinely free elections impossible. It is clear that the Communists 
will not accept impartial and effective supervision of free elections. 
Plainly, they have shown their intention to maintain Communist 
control over North Korea. They have persisted in the same attitudes 
which have frustrated United Nations efforts to unify Korea since 
1947. 

We believe, therefore, that it is better to face the fact of our disa- 
greement than to raise false hopes and mislead the peoples of the 
world into believing that there is agreement where there is none. 

In the circumstances, we have been compelled reluctantly and 
regretfully to conclude that so long as the Communist delegations 
reject the two fundamental principles which we consider indispensable, 
further consideration and examination of the Korean question by the 
conference would serve no useful purpose. We reaffirm our continued 
support for the objectives of the United Nations in Korea. 

In accordance with the resolution of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations of August 28, 1953, the member states parties to this 
declaration will inform the United Nations concerning the proceedings 
at this conference. 1 


1 See Results of the Korean Political Conference at Geneva: Letter, Report 
and Annex From Certain Members of the United Nations to the Secretary- General, 
Nov. 11, 1954; in/ra, doc. 92. 
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91. TRANSFER TO THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA OF ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE CONTROL OVER THE REGION BETWEEN THE 
ARMISTICE DEMARCATION LINE AND THE 38th PARALLEL: 

Resolution of the United Nations Commission for the Unification 

and Rehabilitation of Korea, August 9, 1954 1 

“The United Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabili- 
tation of Korea , 

“Recalling the resolution of the Interim Committee on Korea of 12 
October I960, 2 subsequently endorsed by UNCURK, which advised 
the Unified Command to assume provisionally all responsibilities for 
government and civil administration of areas north of the 38th parallel* 
which might come under occupation by United Nations forces and! 
over which the United Nations had not recognized any Government 
as having legal and effective control, pending consideration by UN- 
CURK in the light of its responsibility for establishing a unified, 
independent and democratic Government of all Korea, 

“Noting that the Unified Command has, through the United Nations 
Command, administered in accordance with that resolution the small 
area north of the 38th parallel which has been under United Nations, 
control since 1951, 

“Considering that the cessation of hostilities consequent upon the 
conclusion of the Armistice Agreement on 27 July 1953 has enabled 
the United Nations Command to develop civilian resettlement of 
that area, so far as possible with original inhabitants who have been 
living as refugees in South Korea, under a programme viewed favour- 
ably by the Commission as a means of relieving the refugee problem 
and assisting the economy, 

“Recognizing that the civilian population has now grown to some 
130,000 in this area of approximately 2,300 square miles and has 
created an increasingly large and complex administrative task which 
needs the facilities of civilian administration, 

“Bearing in mind that the United Nations Command has in conse- 
quence indicated to the Commission that it now wishes to be relieved 
: of responsibility for an administration which it considers it is not 
organized to carry out, 

“Believing that in any event it is undesirable to keep a civil 
population under military administration for a prolonged period after 
hostilities have ceased. 

“Considering that this problem can be appropriately resolved by 
transferring administrative control to the Government of the Republic 
of Korea, and 

“Further considering that such transfer of administrative control 
will be without prejudice to the final disposition of the territory and 
will not adversely affect any future negotiations for a settlement of 
the Korean question, 

1 U.N. General Assembly, Official Records , Ninth Session , Supplement No. 15 
(A/2711), pp. 6-7. 

2 For the full text of the resolution of Oct. 12, 1950, see ibid., Sixth Session 
Supplement No. 12 (A/1881), p. 13. 

3 See map of Korea, supra, p. 725. 
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“ Recommends that the Unified Command transfer, as soon as prac- 
ticable, administrative control over the areas north of the 38th par- 
allel and south of the Demilitarized Zone now under United Nations 
control to the Government of the Republic of Korea.” 1 


92. RESULTS OF THE KOREAN PHASE OF THE GENEVA 
CONFERENCE ON KOREA AND INDOCHINA: Letter, Report, 
and Annex From Certain Members of the United Nations to the 
U.N. Secretary-General, November 11, 1954 2 

Letter dated 11 November 1954 from the Members of the 
United Nations which participated in the United Nations 
action in Korea and attended the Korean Political Con- 
ference, at Geneva, addressed to ti-ie Secretary-General 

In paragraph 60 of the Korean Armistice Agreement signed on 
27 July 1953 the military commanders of both sides recommended that, 
in order to ensure the peaceful settlement of the Korean question, a 
“political conference of a higher level of both sides” be held. The 
General Assembly, in its resolution of 28 August 1953, 3 welcomed 
the holding of such a conference and recommended that “the side con- 
tributing armed forces under the United Nations Command in Korea 
shall have as participants in the conference those among the Member 
States contributing armed forces pursuant to the call of the United 
Nations which desire to be represented, together with the Republic of 
Korea”. It also recommended that the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics participate in the conference, “provided the other side 
desires it”. The United States Government was requested to make 
the arrangements for the political conference with the other partici- 
pants. Finally, the Assembly recommended that Member States 
participating in the political conference on the United Nations side 
should inform the United Nations when agreement was reached at the 
conference and keep the United Nations informed at other appropriate 
times. 

Efforts by the United States to make arrangements for the confer- 
ence in accordance with these resolutions were for long frustrated. 
However, the Foreign Ministers of France, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and the USSR, meeting in Berlin, proposed on 18 
February 1954 that “a conference of representatives of the United 
States, France, the United Kingdom, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the Chinese People's Republic, the Republic of Korea, 
the Democratic People's Republic of Korea, and the other countries 
the armed forces of which participated in the hostilities in Korea, and 


1 The President of the Republic of Korea was informed by the United Nations 
Command, Aug. 12, 1954, of the latter's intent to effect this transfer; see the 
Department of State Bulletin , Sept. 6, 1954, p. 337. 

2 U.N. General Assembly, Official Records , Ninth Session , Annexes, agenda item 
17 (A/2786), Nov. 11, 1954. 

3 Supra , doc. 85. 
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which desire to attend, shall meet in Geneva on 26 April for the purpose 
of reaching a peaceful settlement of the Korean question”. 1 

The Conference convened as scheduled on 26 April in accordance 
with the Berlin communique of 18 February 1954 with all eligible 
countries attending except the Union of South Africa. In our view 
this Conference was in effect the conference referred to in paragraph 
60 of the Korean Armistice Agreement and the General Assembly’s 
resolution of 28 August 1953. The Korean problem was discussed in 
fifteen plenary sessions and one special meeting over a period of seven 
weeks, from 26 April to 15 June. 

Pursuant to the Assembly's resolution of 28 August 1953, the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations who participated in the United Nations 
action in Korea and attended the Geneva Conference believe it appro- 
priate to inform the United Nations of their efforts to bring about, by 
negotiation, a peaceful solution of the Korean problem. It is requested 
that their report on the Conference, and this letter, be circulated to 
the Members of the United Nations. Copies of the records of the 
Conference have been transmitted to the United Nations Secretariat. 

For Australia: Percy Spender 
For Belgium: F. van Langenhove 
For Canada: Paul Martin 
For Colombia: Francisco Urrutia 
For Ethiopia: Z. G. FIeywot 
For France: H. Hoppenot 
For Greece: Alexis Kyrou 
For Luxembourg: J.-P. Kremer 
For the Netherlands: D. J. von Balltjseck 
For New Zealand: L. K. Munro 
For the Philippines: Felixberto M. Serrano 
For Thailand: Wan W aithayakon 
For Turkey: Selim Sarper 
For the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland: Anthony Nutting 
For the United States of America: Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 

1. Our Governments, which participated in the United Nations 
action in Korea, made every effort at the Korean Political Conference 
in Geneva to obtain agreement that would lead to the establishment 
of a unified, independent, and democratic Korea. To this end, our 
delegations made a number of proposals and suggestions, consistent 
with the authority and principles of the United Nations, to achieve 
the unification of Korea by peaceful means on a practical and honor- 
able basis. Agreement was sought on the basis of the following two 
fundamental principles: 

(1) The United Nations, under its Charter, is fully and rightly 
empowered to take collective action to repel aggression, to restore 
peace and security, and to extend its good offices to seeking a peaceful 
settlement in Korea; and 


1 Supra , doc. 88. 
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(2) In order to establish a unified, independent and democratic 
Corea genuinely free elections should be held under United Nations 
upervision for representatives in a National Assembly, in which 
^presentation shall be in direct proportion to the indigenous popula- 
ion in all parts of Korea. 

2. The three Communist delegations rejected these principles. In 
he first place, they argued that the United Nations, through the 
ollective action taken in Korea, had lost its moral and legal authority 
o deal with the Korean problem. For example, in a speech to the 
Conference on 11 May 1954, Mr. Molotov said: 

“In the situation which has arisen the United Nations has 
deprived itself of the possibility of acting as an impartial interna- 
tional organ [,] and it can no longer play an objective part in the 
settlement of the Korean question.” 1 

Dhe same viewpoint was expressed on 22 May by Mr. Chou En-lai, 
riho asserted that: 

“. . . the United Nations has been placed in the position of a 
belligerent in the Korean War and has lost its competence and 
moral authority to deal impartially with the Korean question”. 

At. Nam II told the Conference on 22 May that: 

“We fail to understand the statement[s] of some delegates who 
have called upon the Korean people to respect the United Nations' 
actions and resolutions on the Korean question.” 2 

3. The Governments which participated in the United Nations 
iction in Korea believed that it was essential to declare and adhere 
iO the first of the principles mentioned above in order to uphold the 
ralidity of the Charter of the United Nations and the legality of the 
collective action undertaken by the United Nations to repel the 
Communist aggression and to restore peace and security in Korea, 
rhis principle was reaffirmed by the General Assembly which, in a 
•esolution of 28 August 1953, expressed satisfaction that “the first 
efforts pursuant to the call of the United Nations to repel armed 
aggression by collective military measures have been successful” 
ind expressed its firm conviction that “. . . this proof of the effective- 
less of collective security under the United Nations Charter will 
contribute to the maintenance of international peace and security”. 
3ur delegations at the Geneva Conference therefore rejected the con- 
tention that the United Nations, in taking collective action against 
iggression, had lost its authority under the Charter to find a peaceful 
solution of the Korean question. We believe that, had we taken any 
>ther position in this matter at Geneva and accepted the repudiation 
>f the authority and competence of the United Nations in Korea, 


3 The Korean Problem at the Geneva Conference, April 26-June 15, 1954- (De- 
partment of State publication 5609; 1954), p. 97. 

2 Ibid., p. 117. 
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this would have gravely undermined the principle of collective 
security which is embodied in the Charter of the United Nations. 

4. Our Governments also strongly believed that the second prin- 
ciple — genuinely free elections — was essential to the achievement of 
the objectives of the United Nations in Korea. Free elections are the 
only means by which the Korean people can express their will without 
fear of coercion; they are, therefore, the essential first step towards 
the unification of Korea. To ensure that the elections are held under 
conditions of genuine freedom in Korea, we maintained that they 
must be conducted under appropriate supervision. In our view, such 
supervision must be impartial and effective and should be under the 
authority and auspices of the United Nations. 

5. The proposals put forward by the three Communist delegations 
on the subject of elections were, briefly, that: 

(1) Elections in Korea must be prepared and conducted by an 
“all-Korean commission” in which North and South Korea would 
have equal representation and which would function only by agree- 
ment between the two. 

(2) International supervision of the elections must be limited to a 
“neutral nations supervisory commission”, composed of an equal 
number of Communist and non-Communist nations to be designated 
by the Conference, and operating only by unanimous agreement. 

6. In our view, these proposals were unacceptable. They repudi- 
ated the competence of the United Nations and were inherently 
unworkable. They failed entirely to provide any guarantee that 
elections would be carried out in genuine freedom. # They rejected 
the principle of proportional representation by insisting that in the 
so-called “all-Korean commission” the minority of the population 
who inhabit North Korea should have the same number of repre- 
sentatives as the overwhelming majority of the population who live 
in South Korea. Even if the “all-Ivorean commission” could success- 
fully have been constituted, it could only have functioned to the 
extent that its North Korean and South Korean members were in 
complete agreement. There was no provision for resolving points of 
disagreement. In practice, the Communist members would have re- 
tained an absolute veto over the conduct of the elections, which 
would have meant that they could never have taken place in freedom, 
if at all. 

7. As for the proposed “Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission”, 
it could only have functioned in the unlikely event that the “all-Korean 
commission” was able to agree on a plan for the elections. Even then 
the equal representation of Communist and non-Communist nations, 
and the provisions under which decisions could only he taken by 
unanimous agreement, would have enabled the Communist members 
of the supervisory commission to frustrate the commission’s opera- 
tions and to prevent any effective observation of the elections. As 
was pointed out at Geneva, this form of international supervision 
would have been identical with that of the neutral nations supervisory 
commission established under the Korean Armistice Agreement. The 
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inherent vice in the proposal becomes the more patent in the light of 
past experiences when we consider that Communist representatives 
have freely used the veto to frustrate any contemplated action no 
matter how reasonable. There was no basis for believing that the 
proposed Commission would have been any more effective in practice 
than the neutral nations supervisory commission established by the 
Armistice Agreement which, because of Communist obstruction, has 
been unable to ensure compliance with the Agreement in North Korea. 

8. The proposals of the three Communist delegations indicated 
plainly a refusal to submit the solution of the Korean problem to the 
will of the Korean people expressed in honest and free elections, ade- 
quately and impartially supervised. They sought to obliterate the 
distinction between the Government of the Republic of Korea, and 
the North Korean regime whose forces were declared by the United 
Nations to have committed aggression in Korea, The Communist 
proposals would have served to extend their control over all of Korea 
or, at the very least, to perpetuate its division. 

9. The three Communist delegations also called for the withdrawal 
of all foreign forces from Korea before the holding of elections. This 
proposal would have involved the withdrawal of the United Nations 
forces before the mission of the United Nations to establish peace and 
security in Korea had been completed, leaving behind them a country 
still divided, still without a single government, and with no early hope 
of obtaining one. Furthermore, the proposal amounted to a demand 
that the aggressor forces in Korea should be placed on a plane of 
■equality with the United Nations forces which are in Korea in accord- 
ance with United Nations resolutions to repel aggression. 

10. Our Governments were all agreed that all United Nations 
forces should be withdrawn as soon as this could bo. done without 
prejudice to the objectives of the United Nations to restore peace 
and security in the area. We believed, therefore, that the withdrawal 
•of the United Nations forces from Korea should be completed as soon 
ns these objectives had been achieved and after the establishment 
•of a unified Korea. 

11. For more than seven weeks every effort was made by our 
■delegations to secure agreement on a basis consistent with the prin- 
ciples set out in paragraph 1 above. These efforts were in vain. It 
became clear that serious negotiation was impossible and that the 
Conference was being exploited by the Communist spokesmen to 
^attack the very basis of the United Nations action in Korea and to 
attempt to confuse world opinion on the fundamental issues in the 
Korean question. To the very end, the Communist proposals would 
Iiave made the unification of Korea impossible, except on the basis 
of extending Communist control over all of Korea. We came to the 
•conclusion, therefore, that further discussions at the Geneva Con- 
ference could hold out no prospect of success. 

12. At the final session of the Conference on 15 June, the three 
Communist delegations presented a number of further proposals. 
These were designed essentially to blur the issues at stake and to 
make it appear that the Conference was in complete agreement on 
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the objectives it sought in Korea. Nevertheless, it quickly became 
evident that the Communist Delegations maintained their previous 
position on the points of principle discussed above. They still insisted 
on the withdrawal of all foreign forces from Korea before the beginning 
of the elections, and that these elections should be arranged by an 
“all Korean Commission” and supervised by a “Neutral Nation* 
Supervisory Commission” in each of which the Communist member* 
would retain a power of veto. They continued to assert (in the words 
of the Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union on 15 June) that the 
United Nations Organization “has acted in Korea as a belligerent 
and ... in consequence has no moral right to function as an impartial 
organization for the solution of the Korean problem”. 1 

13. They also claimed that the adoption of their proposals was 
necessary in order to bind all parties in Korea to maintain peace 
there. It was pointed out to them that the Korean Armistice Agree- 
ment already contained formal and exact provisions for the mainto^ 
nance of the cease-fire in paragraph 62 which lays down that : 

“The articles and paragraphs of this Armistice Agreement shall remain m 
effect until expressly superseded either by mutually acceptable amendment r) 
and additions or by provision in an appropriate agreement for a peaceful 
settlement at a political level between both sides”. 

14. In our view the proposals submitted by the three Communist 
delegations at the final session could have served only to conceal the 
serious issues of principle which remained unresolved. We considered 
that it was better to face the facts of our disagreement and that it 
would be wrong to raise false hopes and mislead the peoples of the 
world into believing there was agreement when in truth there wmt 
none. Accordingly, at the final plenary session of 15 June, our Dele- 
gates and the Delegate of the Republic of Korea made the Declaration 
by the Sixteen (of which the text is attached), 2 in which we informed 
the Communist Delegations that we had been compelled, reluctantly 
and regretfully, to conclude that, so long as they rejected the two 
fundamental principles which we consider indispensable, further 
consideration and examination of the Korean question by the Con- 
ference would serve no useful purpose. 

15. The Governments which participated in the United Nation!* 
action in Korea deeply regret that the Communist delegations per- 
sisted at Geneva in the same refusal to accept elections impartially 
supervised which has frustrated the efforts of the United Nation* 
since 1947 to bring about the unification of Korea. 

Our delegations made it clear that the failure of the Geneva Cou- 
ference to solve the Korean question does not prejudice the armistice 


1 The Korean Problem at the Geneva Conference . . ., p. 179. The translation 
differs somewhat, reading: “ . . . the United Nations, which is acting the part 
of a belligerent in Korea and has, therefore, no moral grounds for assuming tin* 
role of an impartial body with regard to the Korean question. . . P 

2 Not printed as attachment here; see Sixteen-Nation Declaration on Korrn 
Issued at Geneva, June 15, 1954; supra , doc. 90. 
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i Korea, which remains in effect. We expressed our intent to continue 
o support the objectives of the United Nations in Korea, in par- 
icular that of achieving a unified, independent, and democratic 
Horea by peaceful means. It is our hope. that, through the acceptance 
f the fundamental principles set forth in the first paragraph of this 
sport, it may yet prove possible to achieve this objective. 


3. APPROVAL OF REPORT ON THE KOREAN PHASE OF THE 
GENEVA CONFERENCE ON KOREA AND INDOCHINA: Reso- 
lution 811 (IX) of the United Nations General Assembly, December 

11, 1954 1 

The General Assembly, 

Having noted the report of the United Nations Commission for the 
Jnification and Rehabilitation of Korea signed at Seoul, Korea, on 
7 August 1954, 2 

Having received the report on the Korean Political Conference held 
i Geneva from 26 April to 15 June 1954, 3 in pursuance of General 
Lssembly resolution 711 (VII) of 28 August 1953, 

Noting that the negotiations in Geneva have not resulted in 
greement on a final settlement of the Korean question in accordance 
/ith the United Nations objectives in Korea, 

Recognizing that these objectives should be achieved by peaceful 
rethods and by constructive efforts on the part of the Governments 
oncerned, 

Noting that paragraph 62 of the Armistice Agreement of 27 July 
953 provides that the Agreement “shall remain in effect until ex- 
ressly superseded either by mutually acceptable amendments and 
dditions or by provision in an appropriate agreement for a peaceful 
ettlement at a political level between both sides”, 

1. Approves the report on the Korean Political Conference; 

2. Reaffirms that the objectives of the United Nations remain the 
chievement by peaceful means of a unified, independent and demo- 
ratic Korea under a representative form of government and the full 
estoration of international peace and security in the area; ' 

3. Expresses the hope that it will soon prove- possible to make prog- 
ess towards these objectives; 

4. Reguests the Secretary-General to place the item on the provi- 
ional agenda of its tenth session. 


1 tJ.N. General Assembly, Official Records^ Ninth Session , Supplement No. 21 

A/2890), p. 5. 

3 Ibid., Supplement No. 15. 

3 Supra. 
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94. CONTINUING CONSIDERATION OF A POLITICAL SETTLE- 
MENT IN KOREA: Resolution 910 A (X) of the United Nations 

General Assembly, November 29, 1955 1 

REPORT OF THE UNITED NATIONS COMMISSION FOR THE UNIFICATION 
AND REHABILITATION OF KOREA 

The General Assembly , 

Having noted the report of the United Nations Commission for 
the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea signed at Seoul, Korea,, 
on 7 September 1955, 2 

Recalling that, in resolution 811 (IX) of 11 December 1954, 3 in- 
approving the report 4 of the fifteen Governments participating in the 
Geneva Conference on behalf of the United Nations, the General 
Assembly expressed the hope that it would soon prove possible to 
make progress towards the achievement by peaceful means of a 
unified, independent and democratic Korea under a representative 
form of government and of full restoration of international peace 
and security in the area, 

Noting that paragraph 62 of the Armistice Agreement of 27 July 
1953 provides that the Agreement “shall remain in effect until ex- 
pressly superseded either by mutually acceptable amendments and 
additions or by provision in an appropriate agreement for a peaceful 
settlement at a political level between both sides”, 

1. Reaffirms its intention to continue to seek an early solution of 
the Korean question in accordance with the objectives of the United 
Nations; 

2. Urges that continuing efforts be made to achieve these objec- 
tives; 

3. Requests the Secretary-General to place the Korean question on 
the provisional agenda of the eleventh session of the General Assembly.. 


1 TJ.N. doc. A/RES/326, Nov. 30, 1955. See also Department of State Bulletin 
Dec. 26, 1955, pp. 1074-1086. 

2 TJ.N. General Assembly, Official Records , Tenth Session Supplement No. 1$ 

(A/2947). 

3 Supra. 
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I. THE PRISONER OF WAR PROBLEM FOLLOWING 
THE ARMISTICE, 1953-1955 


5. POSSIBLE COMMUNIST DETENTION OF KOREAN WAR 
PRISONERS: Statement by the Department of State, August 8, 
1953 1 

The State Department is gravely concerned by reports that the 
Communists may not intend to return all of our prisoners now in their 
ustody. It has long been believed on good authority that the Soviet 
Jnion still holds an unknown number of World War II prisoners of 
lifferent nationalities, and it was with this in mind that we insisted 
n a clause in the armistice agreement which provided that any U.N. 
•ersonnel who are said not to desire repatriation must nevertheless 
►e transferred to the custody of the [Neutral Nations] Repatriation 
Commission where United Nations and U.S. officials will have access 

0 them. This would include any prisoners alleged to have been given 
c j ail sentences.” None is exempt. 

We must avoid action which might jeopardize the safety or liberty 

1 our prisoners now in Communist hands. The progress of the pris- 
'ner exchange is being watched closely and appropriate action will be 
aken just as soon as definite facts are established. 


16. AUTHORITY FOR RELEASE OF NON-REPATRIATE PRIS- 
ONERS OF WAR: Statement by the Secretary of State, November 

17, 1953 2 

There has been some inquiry as to the status of prisoners of war 
n Korea 120 days after they were turned over to the Repatriation 
Commission. The armistice provisions are clear. 3 4 All prisoners 
vho have not chosen repatriation, and as to whom no other disposition . 
Las been agreed to by the Political Conference, shall be given their 
reedom after 120 days. This period ends January 22, 1954. Even 
f no Political Conference has been held by that time the prisoners .. 
m that date should receive their freedom. 

Since the beginning of the POW [Prisoner of War] discussion, the 
J.S. position has been consistently that POW’s must not be forcibly 
•epatriated or held indefinitely. 

This was made clear and accepted by the United Nations when its 
■esolution of December 3, 1952, 4 was under discussion. It was made, 
dear to the Communists when armistice negotiations were resumed . 
n the spring of 1953. This position was finally accepted by the' 

1 Department of State Bulletin , Aug. 17, 1953, pp. 205-206. 

2 Ibid., Nov. 30, 1953, p. 749. 

3 Armistice Agreement of July 27, 1953; supra , pp. 724r-750. 

4 See U.N. Proposals for Solution of Prisoner of War Problem: General As- 
lembly Res. 610 (VII), Dec. 3, 1952; supra, doc. 62. 
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Communists in June 1953, although the Communists attempted to 
insert a provision which would have held the prisoners until final 
agreement by the Political Conference. The U.N. negotiators main- 
tained their position that POW's should not be indefinitely held and 
the Communists finally accepted the U.N. position. The agreement 
thus confirms the consistent and firm position of the United States. 

The relevant portion of paragraph 11 of the Terms of Reference 
for the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission, 1 annexed to the Ar- 
mistice Agreement, reads: 

The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission shall declare the relief from the 
prisoner of war status to civilian status of any prisoners of war who have not 
exercised their right to be repatriated and for whom no other disposition has 
been agreed to by the Political Conference within one hundred and twenty (120) 
days after the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission has assumed their 
custody. 


97. AUTHORITY FOR RELEASE OF NON-REPATRIATE PRIS- 
ONERS OF WAR: Statement by the Commander-in-Chief, United 

Nations Command, December 23, 1953 2 

The terms of reference for the Neutral Nations Repatriation Com- 
mission, 3 signed at Panmunjom on June 8 of this year as an annex to 
the armistice agreement which later halted armed conflict in Korea, 
resolved an issue which alone had protracted the cease-fire discussions 
for more than a year. 

The issue was the right of a Pow [Prisoner of War] who resists re- 
patriation to seek asylum and of a detaining power to grant it. This 
right is based on respect under the law for individual freedom and 
human dignity. To uphold it the Unc [United Nations Command] 
fought throughout the long and at times frustrating negotiations. 

Paragraph 11 of the terms of reference provide that at the expiration 
of 90 days after the transfer of custody of Pow to the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission, access to captured personnel by representa- 
tives of their original sides shall terminate. That 90-day period of 
explanations comes to an end on December 23. 

Paragraph 11 provides that as of the end of the day of 22 January 
these men will become entitled to their freedom as civilians. There 
will no longer be authority for their custody by the Indian troops. 
As civilians they are to be enabled to go to any available country 
of their choice. Public statements made by representatives of the 
ROK [Republic of Korea] and the National Government of the 
Republic of China contain open invitations to the nearly 8,000 
Korean and more than 14,000 Chinese anti-Communists, respectively, 
in the south Cfi [Custodian Force, India] camp to make their new 
homes in the ROK and in the territory under the control of the Na- 
tional Government of the Republic of China. Representatives of 
these 2 nations are being informed that my command will use all 

1 Annex to Agreement of July 27, 1953; supra, pp. 743-748. 

2 Department of State Bulletin , Jan. 18, 1954, p. 90. 

J Supra, pp. 743-748. 
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available facilities to expedite the movement of the individuals who 
desire to go to those countries. Under paragraph 11 of the terms of 
reference to the Nkrc [Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission] 
and the Indian Red Cross are to assist any individual who may wish 
to apply to go to neutral countries elsewhere in the world. 

It is regrettable that Communist obstructions have caused disagree- 
ments and disrupted the explanations to nonrepatriate Pow [Prisoners 
of War]. Despite the fact that agreement was once reached concern- 
ing the fundamental rights of these thousands of prisoners, the Com- 
munists have persisted in employing their habitual frustrating tactics 
to the extent that the work of the Nnrc has been interfered with 
and the already difficult job of the Custodial Force, India, greatly 
complicated. 

With the expiration of this period of explanations, I desire to express 
my profound admiration and respect for the Indian troops. In their 
unique and sensitive mission these officers and men have demonstrated 
an almost unprecedented capacity for military firmness and humane 
restraint. Their rigid adherence to mandate imposed upon them by 
the terms of reference has earned them the plaudits of all fairminded 
nations of the world and an unshakable confidence in their ability to 
continue their duty in the same splendid manner until their mission 
is completed some 30 days hence. 


98. AUTHORITY FOR RELEASE OF NON-REPATRIATE PRIS- 
ONERS OF WAR: Letter From the Commander-in-Chief, United 
Nations Command, 1 to the Chairman of the Neutral Nations Re- 
patriation Commission, 2 January 16, 1954 3 

I have read your letter of 14 January 4 * in which you propose to 
request the United Nations Command to accept the restoration of 
custody, beginning at 0900 hours, 20 January, of those prisoners of 
war given over to the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission by 
this command. 

In my communication to yon of 6 January, 6 the position of the 
United Nations Command was stated clearly. That position has not 
and will not be changed, since it is founded on both the spirit and the 
letter of the terms of reference which embody the factors of humanity 
and justice for the prisoners themselves and the recognition of their 
inalienable right of freedom of choice. 

It is recognized that Communist intransigence made it impossible 
for the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission fully to accomplish 
its mission under its agreed terms of reference. The United Nations 
Command in good faith turned over the prisoners of war in its custody 


1 Gen. John E. Hall. 

2 Lt. Gen. K. S. Thimayya of India. 

3 Department of State Bulletin , Jan. 25, 1954, pp. 115-116; see also ibid., 
Feb, 1, 1954, pp. 152 ff. 

4 Ibid., Jan. 25, 1954, pp. 113-115. 

6 Not printed. 

415900— 57— vol. 2 67 
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to the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission, with confidence 
that each prisoner would be given full opportunity to hear explana- 
tions and to make freely and without coercion his own choice as to 
his future. The United Nations Command made an earnest effort 
to explain their rights to repatriation to the prisoners it turned over 
to custody of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission. The 
United Nations Command also sought to assist the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission in conducting explanations to prisoners of 
war formerly detained by the United Nations Command. Failure to 
complete explanations to more than a minority of prisoners of war 
formerly detained by the United Nations Command can only be 
attributed to the stubborn refusal of the Korean People's Army and 
Chinese People's Volunteers to continue explanations except under 
conditions of their own choosing, which conditions required the use 
of physical force against the prisoners of war. Such use of force is 
contrary to the terms of reference, the Geneva Convention and the 
universally accepted concepts of human decency and rights. The 
United Nations Command supports and commends the Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission and the Custodian Force, Indian, 
in their refusal to use force illegally against prisoners of war. 

The United Nations side has made every effort to convene the 
political conference recommended in Paragraph 60, Armistice Agree- 
ment, and referenced in Paragraph 11, Terms of Reference, Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission, which was to consider within the 
specified period of thirty days the disposition of prisoners of war. 
These efforts have been thwarted by the other side. However, as 

I made clear in my letter of 6 January, the plain intent of Paragraph 

II of the Terms of Reference is to prevent either party to the agree- 
ment from frustrating the basic purpose of avoiding indefinite captivity 
for the prisoners. 

For the United Nations Command now to agree to further and 
indefinitely prolonged captivity of these prisoners of war would negate 
the very principle of human rights for which so many men of this 
command have fought and died. Such unjust and unworthy action 
is intolerable to any free people, and is obviously unthinkable. The 
United Nations Command agreed to the Terms of Reference for the 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission only because they in- 
cluded a prohibition against enforced repatriation, and made clear 
provisions for the final release of prisoners of war to civilian status 
120 days after being placed in the custody of the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission. 

I reiterate the unalterable conviction of the United Nations Com- 
mand that the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission has a 
solemn obligation to fulfill its responsibilities and release to civilian 
status at 23 January all prisoners of war who have refused repatria- 
tion. Failure of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission to 
fulfill this obligation would be a deliberate avoidance of an important 
. element of the Terms of Reference and the United Nations Command 
could not concur in an action constituting default by the Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission. 
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The United Nations Command cannot accept custody of these 
prisoners of war in accordance with the terms of your proposal. 
However, in view of your stated intention to release unilaterally the 
prisoners of war starting 20 January, the United Nations Command 
“must necessarily be prepared to arrange for their accommodation and 
disposition. In processing these personnel, after they leave the de- 
militarized zone, it must be clearly understood that we do so out of 
regard for humanitarian consideration and in order to insure the 
prisoners the fullest possible continued enjoyment of the benefits 
the agreement was designed to assure to them. The United Nations 
Command, in accordance with the agreement. on prisoners of war, 
will honor its obligation to treat them as fully entitled to their free- 
dom as civilians on 23 January. You are already aware of the detailed 
plans for processing which have been made by the United Nations 
Command. The return to the United Nations Command of personnel 
prior to 2300 1 January can only be regarded as a failure by the 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission fully to discharge its 
duties, but this failure will in no way, it must be emphasized, affect 
the right of prisoners of war to become civilians at that time regard- 
less of then physical location. 

Accordingly, I have instructed the Commanding General, Eighth 
United States Army, 1 to adjust his present plans to permit handling 
and processing of personnel beginning 20 January. He will, as a 
matter of priority, make the necessary arrangements with you. 2 


99. REPORTS OF UNITED STATES PRISONERS OF WAR 

HELD IN SOVIET CUSTODY: Note From the American Em- 
bassy at Moscow to the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs, May 

5, 1954 3 

The Embassy of the United States of America presents its compli- 
ments to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and has the honor to request the Ministry’s assistance in 
the following matter: 

The United States Government has recently received reports which 
support earlier indications that American prisoners of war who had 
seen action in Korea have been transported to the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and that they are now in Soviet custody. The 
United States Government desires to receive urgently all information 
available to the Soviet Government concerning these American per- 
sonnel and to arrange their repatriation at the earliest possible time. 

1 Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor. 

2 For the reports of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission for the 

period Sept. 9, 1953-Feb. 21, 1954, see TJ.N. General Assembly, Official Records , 
Eighth Session , Supplement No . 18 (A/2641). For the report of the U.N. Com- 
mand on the operation of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission, see 
ibid., Supplement No. 19 (A/264-2). - - - 

3 Department of State Bulletin, May 24, 1954, .p. 785. .For the text of the 
Soviet denial of May 12,. see ibid. 
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100. ACCOUNTING FOR MISSING UNITED NATIONS PERSON- 
NEL: Statement by the Senior United Nations Representative on 
the Military Armistice Commission, 1 August 17, 1954 2 

On the ninth of September, 1953, we presented to your side a list 
of the names of United Nations Command personnel who, according 
to our best available information, were prisoners of war held by your 
side in the months immediately preceding the end of active hostilities 
in Korea and who were not returned to our side in the programs of 
prisoner exchange. As subsequently amended, the list currently in 
your hands totals 3,405 individuals. The reason that we gave you 
these amendments from time to time was because of our sincere desire 
to provide your side with the most accurate information possible so 
that a satisfactory accounting could be made by your side for these 
prisoners of war. 

Because of the fact that additional information has recently become 
available which warrants the deletion of a considerable number of 
names from the list currently in your possession and since further 
amendments to the original list might create confusion, we have 
prepared a completely new list for your use. This new list supersedes 
and replaces all previous information we have presented you on this 
subject. I now hand you a list containing the names of 2,840 United 
Nations Command personnel who we are convinced were in your 
hands and whom we consider as not having been accounted for in a 
satisfactory manner. The names of persons of Korean nationality 
are listed in the Korean language, all others are listed in English. 

The difference between tins new list and previous lists furnished 
amounts to 418 United States personnel, 1 British soldier, and 146 
Republic of Korea personnel. These deletions are largely persons 
determined to be deceased or, particularly in the case of some of the 
Korean persons, found to have been repatriated. 

The United Nations Command is desirous of securing a complete 
report as to the current status of each of these persons. If they are 
currently held in North Korea, Manchuria, China, or elsewhere, the 
location of the place of custody and the reason therefor is requested. 
If they are deceased, that information should also be furnished together 
with any additional details available regarding cause of death and 
place of burial, including an indication that the remains will be 
returned in the exchange program beginning on 1 September 1954. 

During the recent negotiations at Geneva it was developed that 
certain of the prisoners are being held in China. We are particularly 
interested in obtaining information regarding these individuals, 
Since their captive status resulted from the conflict in Korea, it is 
appropriate that the necessary exchange of information concerning 
both the place of detention and reason therefor be conducted here in 
this commission. It is requested that for each name in this category 
the reason for detention ana the time and place of their expected release 
he furnished to our side. 


1 Rear Adm. T. B. Brittain. 

3 Department of State Bulletin , Sept. 13, 1954, p. 379. 
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The families of the personnel in this unaccounted-for category are 
anxious to reach an early and satisfactory settlement of this entire 
problem. Accordingly, immediately upon receipt from your side of 
a complete accounting by name for each of these 2,840 United Nations 
Command personnel, in return and as evidence of our sincerity in 
desiring to exchange the most complete information available on the 
present status of former prisoners of war, we are prepared to present 
to your side an explanation by individual name for the 98,739 personnel 
of your side on the list you submitted to our side on 21 September 1953. 
It is proposed that this exchange of information will be reciprocal 
and simultaneous. Such an exchange of information will contribute 
greatly to the successful accomplishment of our mission of negotiations 
here in the Military Armistice Commission. I await your reply as 
to when you expect to be able to furnish the information we have 
requested and thereby expedite the receipt of the information you 
desire regarding your list. 


101. PROTEST OF IMPRISONMENT OF UNITED STATES 
PRISONERS OF WAR BY THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS: 
Note From the United States Government to the Chinese Com- 
munist Authorities (Transmitted by the British Embassy at 
Peiping), November 26, 1954 1 

The United States Government vigorously protests the wrongful 
action of the Chinese Communist authorities in sentencing on Novem- 
ber 23rd eleven members of the United States Armed Forces and two 
American civilians employed by the Department of the Army to 
terms of imprisonment on political charges which are without founda- 
tion. 2 _ These Americans were in planes which were attacked over the 
recognized combat zone in Korea, or over international waters, in 
the course of the Chinese Communist aggression against Korea. 
Their detention is in patent violation of the Korean Armistice Agree- 
ment, 

The sentencing of the members of the United States Armed Forces 
to penitentiary terms in these circumstances is grossly contrary to 
the substance and spirit of all recognized international standards as 
to the protection of prisoners of war. The maltreatment of the two 
civilian American citizens, whose names were willfully and deceit- 
fully withheld by the Chinese Communist representatives at Geneva 
last June from the list of American civilians held in Chinese Communist 
jails, is equally reprehensible. 

The United States Government calls upon the Chinese Communist 
authorities to release these unjustly detained American nationals 


1 Department of State Bulletin , Dec. 6, 1954, pp. 856-857. See also statement 
of Nov. 23, 1954, by the Department of State; ibid., p. 856. 

2 For the text of the announcement of this sentence by the Chinese Com- 
munist authorities, see Documents on American Foreign Relations , 1954 (New 
York, 1955), pp. 348-352. 
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forthwith, in accordance with the provisions of the Korean Armistice 
Agreement and in conformity with the elementary precepts of justice 
and humanity. 

The Chinese Communist authorities are under an obligation to 
redress in so far as possible the wrong they have inflicted on these 
American nationals and their families. The United States Govern- 
ment reserves the right to claim compensation as may be determined 
appropriate, and to demand the punishment of the Chinese Commu- 
nist officials responsible for the denial of the rights of these persons. 

The Chinese Communist authorities should bear in mind that the 
long list of Chinese Communist outrages against American nationals, 
which the American people have borne with restraint thus far, is 
significantly extended by the Chinese Communist announcement of 
November 23rd. 


102. COMMUNIST DETENTION OF UNITED NATIONS PER- 
SONNEL: Letter and Explanatory Memorandum From the United 
States Representative at the United Nations 1 to the U.N. Secre- 
tary-General, December 4, 1954 2 

The Government of the United States of America, as the Unified 
Command of United Nations forces in Korea, proposes herewith the 
inclusion of the following additional item in the agenda of the ninth 
regular session of the General Assembly: 

“Complaint of detention and imprisonment of United Nations 
military personnel in violation of the Korean Armistice Agreement”, 

Pursuant to rule 20 of the rules of procedure, an explanatory 
memorandum is attached. 

In view of the urgency and importance of this item, I request that 
a meeting of the General Committee be convened at the earliest 
possible moment. 

EXPLANATORY MEMORANDUM 

COMPLAINT OF DETENTION AND IMPRISONMENT OF UNITED NATIONS 
MILITARY PERSONNEL IN VIOLATION OF THE KOREAN ARMISTICE 
AGREEMENT 

A United States Air Force B-29 type aircraft, on a mission of the 
United Nations Command in Korea, was attacked fifteen miles south 
of the Yalu River near the North Korean town of Sonehon and shot 
down on 12 January 1953. The officers and men of the United 
States Air Force on the plane were captured. More than a year and 
a half later, and long after the conclusion of the Korean Armistice 
Agreement providing for the release of all captured personnel desir- 


1 Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 

2 U.N. doc. A/2830, Dec. 4, 1954; see also Department of State Bulletin , Doc. 
20, 1954, pp. 931 ff. 
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repatriation, eleven officers and men from tlie above-mentioned 
eraft were brought before a Chinese Communist military tribunal 
1 sentenced to long terms of imprisonment, 
rhis is a clear-cut violation of the Armistice Agreement. 

Eire United States Government first learned of this action by the 
inese Communist authorities through a broadcast of the Peking 
lio on 24 November 1954. Immediately thereafter , the United 
ites Government sought to communicate with the Chinese Com- 
mist authorities, both directly in Geneva and through the United 
agdom Government, to protest this serious violation of the Korean 
mistice Agreement. The Chinese Communist authorities rejected 
!se representations. 

rhe Government and people of the United States are shocked and 
:raged by the treatment thus accorded to its airmen who were 
ving the cause of peace under the Charter, and hold these same 
lings for the men of other nations who are held prisoner. The 
vernments of other nations having troops in Korea share this feel- 
; of indignation at this violation of the Armistice Agreement, 
rhe United States believes this conduct of the Chinese Communist 
ihorities has created a serious situation for the United Nations, 
ich called for the action in Korea to repel Communist aggression, 
I which requested the United States to provide a Unified Com- 
nd of United Nations forces in Korea. The United States believes 
s United Nations must now act promptly and decisively to bring 
)ut the release of these eleven officers and men and all other 
>tured personnel of the United Nations Command still detained. 


COMMUNIST DETENTION OF UNITED NATIONS PER- 
SONNEL: Resolution 906 (IX) of the United Nations General 
Assembly, December 10, 1954 1 

The General Assembly, 

L Iaving considered the item proposed by the United States of 
lerica as the Unified Command regarding eleven members of the 
ited States armed forces under the United Nations Command 
)tured by Chinese forces when undertaking a mission on 12 January 
>3, at the direction of the United Nations Command. 

Recalling the provisions of article III of the Korean Armistice 
reement regarding the repatriation of prisoners of war, 

L. Declares that the detention and imprisonment of the eleven 
lerican airmen, members of the United Nations Command, referred 
in document A/2830, 2 and the detention of all other captured 
’sonnel of the United Nations Command desiring repatriation is 
dotation of the Korean Armistice Agreement; 
l. Condemns , as contrary to the Korean Armistice Agreement, the 


U.N. General Assembly, Official Records, Ninth Session , Supplement No. 21 
2890), p. 56. 

Supra. 
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trial and conviction of prisoners of war illegally detained after 25 
September 1953; 

3. Requests the Secretary-General, in the name of the United 
Nations, to seek the release, in accordance with the Korean Armistice 
Agreement, of these eleven United Nations Command personnel, and 
all other captured personnel of the United Nations Command still 
detained; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General to make, by the means most 
appropriate in his judgment, continuing and unremitting efforts to 
this end and to report progress to all Members on or before 31 
December 1954. 1 


104. COMMUNIST DETENTION OF UNITED NATIONS PER- 
SONNEL: Statement by the Department of State, January 19, 

1955 2 

Secretary Dulles, Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., and 
Assistant Secretary Walter S. Robertson met with the U.N. Secretary- 
General, Dag Hammarskjold, and U.N. Under Secretary Ahmed S. 
Bokhari on January 19. They conferred for about an hour and a half. 
Mr. Hammarskjold gave Secretary Dulles a detailed report of the 
conversations that he had had in Peiping in pursuance of his mandate 
from the United Nations 3 to make continuing and unremitting 
efforts to effect the release of captured personnel of the U.N. Command 
detained by the Chinese Communist regime in violation of the terms 
of the Korean Armistice. 

The Secret aiy-General gave a full account of the information and 
views that had been exchanged at Peiping on the question of the U.N. 
Command prisoners and expressed the hope that, given restraint on 
all sides, it would be possible to effect their release. In the meantime 
he had made inquiries and received assurances regarding the well-being 
of the prisoners, and he has transmitted this information to the 
Secretary of State. This will be transmitted in turn to the families 
by the U.S. Defense Department. 

Secretary Dulles expressed, on behalf of the President and himself, 
their appreciation of the painstaking efforts which had been made 
and their hope that the United Nations would persist effectively in 
the course upon which it had embarked pursuant to the U.N. General 
Assembly resolution of last December. Secretary Dulles pointed out 
that there was in the United States a strong sentiment in favor of 
direct action hut that it was the policy of the President for the time 
being to leave the handling of this matter, insofar as it was covered 
by the U.N. resolution, to the United Nations itself and to abstain 


1 On Dec. 30, 1954, the Secretary- General reported that following an exchange 
of cablegrams and conversations with the Chinese Communist Ambassador at 
Stockholm, he, the Secretary- General, was proceeding that day to visit Peiping. 
See U.N. General Assembly, Official Records , Tenth Session , Supplement No. 1 
(A/2911), p. 14. 

2 Department of State Bulletin , Jan. 31, 1955, pp. 189-190. 

8 Supra, 
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from direct intervention which might embarrass the activities and 
efforts of the United Nations itself. The Secretary did, however, 
point out that the U.S. Government and indeed the entire American 
people were strongly aroused by the unlawful imprisonment of U.S. 
citizens and that they awaited with eagerness and anxiety the further 
developments in this matter. 


105. COMMUNIST DETENTION OF UNITED NATIONS PER- 
SONNEL: Statement by the Department of State, January 21, 
1955 1 

< The Secretary-General of the United Nations was informed during 
his Peiping discussions that Chinese Communist authorities might 
permit relatives to visit those United States personnel who had been 
convicted and those whose cases were under investigation and that 
they would provide them the necessary entry visas. This morning 
the Chinese Communists made this announcement. 

The United States Government cannot, of course, in good conscience 
encourage those who may wish to go into an area where the normal 
protections of an American passport cannot be offered. World public 
opinion will judge the motives of those who, having it in their power 
and being under an obligation to end promptly the tragic grief they 
have caused, now visit upon the families of these imprisoned Americans 
a harrowing dilemma. It is by releasing those they hold that the 
Chinese Communists can convincingly show concern for the human 
sufferings they have caused. 


106. NEGOTIATIONS FOR RELEASE OF UNITED NATIONS 
PERSONNEL DETAINED BY THE COMMUNISTS: Report of 
the U.N. Secretary-General, September 9, 1955 2 

1. The General Assembly, by resolution 906 (IX) of 10 December 
1954, 3 requested the Secretary-General to seek the release, in accord- 
ance with the Korean Armistice Agreement, of eleven United Nations 
Command personnel and all other captured personnel of the United 
Nations Command 4 still detained. It further requested the Secre- 
tary-General to make, by the means most appropriate in his judg- 
ment, continuing and unremitting efforts to this end and to report 
progress to all Members on or before 31 December 1954. 


1 Department of State Bulletin , Jan. 31, 1955, p. 192. For the text of a letter 
from the Secretary of State to the next of kin of each of the imprisoned personnel, 
dated Jan. 27, 1955, advising that the Department of State would not issue pass- 
ports valid for travel to the Chinese mainland, see ibid., Feb. 7, 1955, p. 214. 

2 U.N. doc. A/2954, Sept. 9, 1955. 

3 Supra , doc. 103. 

4 In the debate on this resolution attention was drawn to four jet pilots, serving 
under the United Nations Command, who were known to be detained in China. 
[Footnote in the original document.] 
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2. On 31 December 1954/ I submitted a report informing Members 
that, following an exchange of communications with the Prime 
Minister of the State Council and Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 
People’s Republic of China and a meeting in Stockholm with General 
Keng Piao, Ambassador of the People’s Republic of China, arrange- 
ments were made for the Secretary-General to visit Peking. 

3. As stated in my annual report to the General Assembly on the 
work of the Organization/ my visit to Peking was made necessary 
because of the need to establish a direct contact with the Central 
People’s Government of the People’s Republic of China, since this 
Government was not represented in any organs of the United Nations. 
The visit, aimed primarily at clarifying the substantive and legal 
aspects of the matter, established this direct contact on a personal 
basis. It thus provided possibilities to pursue the discussion con- 
cerning the problem raised by the detention of the United Nations 
personnel referred to in the General Assembly resolution. 

4. After my return from Peking I continued, within the framework 
of the contact thus established, an exchange of views with Mr. Chou 
En-lai, Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs of the People’s 
Republic of China. The contact was maintained mainly through a 
series of communications transmitted by the Swedish Embassy in 
Peking. I received valuable assistance also from representatives of 
the Governments of other Member States. 

5. A renewed personal contact with a representative of the Central 
People’s Government of the People’s Republic of China, Ambassador 
Keng Piao, was made by me in Stockholm on 23 April 1955. 

6. By a letter to me, given to the Swedish Ambassador in Peking in 
the early afternoon of 29 May 1955 (New York time), Mr. Chou 
En-lai announced that an investigation of the cases of four detained 
fliers had been completed and that it had been decided that they should 
be deported immediately from the territory of the People’s Republic 
of China. The four men arrived in Plong Kong on 31 May 1955. 1 2 3 

7. By an oral message to me, given to the Swedish Ambassador in 
Peking at 1 o’clock in the morning, 1 August 1955 (New York time), 
and transmitted by him, Mr. Chou En-lai announced that the Central 
People’s Government of the People’s Republic of China had decided 
to release as soon as feasible the eleven American fliers who had been 
detained and imprisoned, and that an announcement to that effect 
would be made in Peking at 10 a. m. on 1 August 1955 (New York 
time). The eleven men arrived in Hong Kong on 4 August 1955. 4 

8. Mr. Chou En-lai has expressed his hope that the contact estab- 
lished will be continued. In reply I have stated that this hope is 
shared by me. 


1 See U.N. General Assembly, Official Records, Ninth Session, Annexes , Agenda 
item 72 (A/2891). [Footnote in the original document.] 

2 Ibid., Tenth Session, Supplement No. 1 (A/2911). [Footnote in the original 
document.] 

3 See Department of State Bulletin , June 13, 1955, p. 953. 

4 See ibid., Aug. 15, 1955, p. 262. 
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OPERATION OF THE KOREAN ARMISTICE 
MACHINERY, 1953-1955 


07. COMMUNIST OBSTRUCTION OF INSPECTION ACTIVI- 
TIES IN KOREA : Letter From the Senior United Nations Repre- 
sentative on the Military Armistice Commission 1 to the Neutral 
Nations Supervisory Commission, April 15, 1954 2 

1. For investigation of violations of the Armistice Agreement by 
be KPA/CPV [Korean People’s Army/Chinese People’s Volunteers] 3 
ide, during the period 29 November 1953 to 9 February 1954, the 
allowing facts are presented for your immediate consideration. 

2. On 29 November 1953, after the KPA/CPV in a meeting of the 
4AC [Military Armistice Commission] refused to submit a joint 
itter to the NNSC [Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission], the 
INC [United Nations Command] unilaterally requested the NNSC 
o investigate the case of three soldiers apprehended by the UNC 
n 19 November 1953 in the Joint Security Area. These three soldiers 
r ere identified beyond question to be former soldiers of the ROKA 
Republic of Korea Army]. The place and date of their capture 
y the KPA/CPV was firmly established. Although ample evidence 
r as available to verify the fact that these persons were impressed 
ito the KPA/CPV military units, and were retained after 24 Sep- 
ember 1953, a clear violation of paragraph 51 of the Armistice Agree- 
lent by the KPA/CPV, the Czech and Polish members of the NNSC 
efused to participate in any proceedings for the consideration of 
bis critical matter as a violation of the Armistice Agreement. 

3. On 18 December 1953, after the KPA/CPV in another meeting 
f the MAC again refused to submit a joint letter to the NNSC, 
be UNC unilaterally, and for the second time, requested the NNSC 
3 investigate the case of two individuals apprehended by the UNC, 
outh of the Southern boundary of the Demilitarized Zone on 10 
lecember 1953. These individuals, as in the case of the three 
t-OKA persons previously cited, were also identified beyond question 
3 be former soldiers of the ROKA who had been impressed into the 
□PA/CPV military units. Their retention after 24 September 1953 
onstituted a second clear violation of paragraph 51 of the Armistice 
agreement by the KPA/CPV. For the second time, the NNSC 
riled to take any action on a unilateral request from the Senior 
lember of a side as authorized in paragraphs 28 and 42F of the 
armistice Agreement. For the second time, the Czech and Polish 
lembers of the NNSC refused to participate in the performance of 
aeir solemn obligation under the terms of the Armistice Agreement. 

4. On 18 January 1954, and again on 26 January 1954, the UNC 
ibmitted separate unilateral requests to the NNSC to investigate 


1 Maj. Gen. J. K. Lacey, TJSAF. 

2 Department of State Bulletin , May 3, 1954, pp. 689-691. 

3 All brackets inserted in original Bulletin presentation. 
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specific military units of the several ROKA persons, who had been 
impressed into the military service of the KPA/CPV, in order to 
ascertain whether these and other individuals had also been forcibly- 
detained in the territory under the military control of the KPA/CPV. 
For the third and fourth time, respectively, the Czech and Polish 
members of the NNSC again refused to cooperate in the investigation 
of KPA/CPV violations of the Armistice Agreement. The arguments 
presented by the members gave every indication of being mere excuses 
to prevent the NNSC from confirming KPA/CPV violations of the 
Armistice Agreement in the territory under the military control of 
the KPA and the CPV. Particularly significant, however, was the 
fact that the responses of the Polish and Czech members as evidenced 
by an examination of the minutes of the 89th and 96th meetings of the 
NNSC, conformed to and appeared to be unduly influenced by the 
contents of two prior letters of 19 January and 27 January, issued 
by the Senior Member of the KPA and CPV, MAC, as his reply 
to the UNC unilateral requests submitted to the NNSC on 18 Jan- 
uary and 26 January, respectively. Substantiation of such influence 
is found in the following remark made by the Polish member and 
confirmed by the Czech member, at the 96th meeting of the NNSC: 

The Polish Delegation also deems it its duty to declare that for the above 
stated reasons it will not agree — either now or in the future — to a request of 
one of the sides to conduct any investigation in connection with the issue of 
retention of the captured personnel of the other side — until settlement or under- 
standing is reached on the matter by the two opposing sides or by the forth- 
coming political conference. 

Such a decision by the Czech and Polish members is considered by 
the UNC to render the NNSC ineffective for future investigation 
of any Armistice violations relating to captured ROKA personnel 
impressed into KPA and CPV military units. 

5. Finally, on 9 February, 1954, the UNC unilaterally requested 
the NNSC to investigate the illegal introduction of combat material 
into the territory under the military control of the KPA and the 
CPV, in violation of the Armistice Agreement. Names of places 
and exact locations were included in this request of the UNC. Before 
the NNSC had officially announced its decision regarding the UNC 
request, the Senior Member of the KPA and CPV, MAC, addressed 
a letter to the Senior Member of the UNC, MAC, denying all the 
facts presented. Concurrently he forwarded an almost identical 
letter to the NNSC. The influence that this letter had on the proceed- 
ings of the NNSC cannot be discounted. 

6. In attempting to veil these KPA and CPV violations, the Senior 
Member of the KPA and CPV, MAC, charged the UNC with viola- 
tions of the Armistice Agreement, with no foundation in fact. In 
addition to labeling the UNC charges slanderous fabrication, the 
Senior Member of the KPA and CPV, MAC, attempted to offset the 
UNC requests for investigation of violations by submitting unfounded 
charges against the UNC. In a letter dated 23 Feb. 1954, the NNSC 
indicated its inability to carry out its pledged obligations with regard 
to the UNC requests of 9 February 1954. This letter was received 
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on 19 March. 1954. This was the fifth time that the Czech and Polish 
members of the NNSC refused to participate in the performance of 
their duties as members of the NNSC, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Armistice Agreement. 

7. Reliable information available to the UNO shows that the 
KPA and CPV have introduced operating combat aircraft into the 
territory under the military control of the KPA and the CPV, ancf 
are introducing combat equipment in such a manner as to by-pass 
and evade the NNITs [Neutral Nations Inspection Teams] at the 
ports of entry in the territory under the military control of the KPA 
and the CPV, all of which acts are deliberate violations of the Armi- 
stice Agreement. Although the Senior Member of the UNC, MAC,- 
has requested that investigation of these violations be accomplished 
by the NNSC, the Senior Member of the KPA and CPV, MAC, has 
stated that no such inspection could ever be permitted since the 
KPA and CPV have not violated the agreement. The Senior Mem- 
ber of the KPA and CPV, MAC, as the representative of his com- 
manders, has clearly violated that portion of para 17 of the Armistice 
Agreement which states: 

The Commanders of the opposing sides shall establish within their respective 
commands all measures and procedures necessary to insure complete compliance 
with all of the provisions hereof by all elements of their commands. They shall 
actively cooperate with one another and with the Military Armistice Commission 
and the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission in requiring observance of 
both the letter and the spirit of all of the provisions of this Armistice Agreement 

• 

8. The UNC has made every effort to facilitate the operations of the 
NNSC in the territory under the military control of the UNO and has 
in good faith complied with the letter and spirit of the Armistice Agree- 
ment. The NNITs have been given maximum freedom to inspect 
incoming and outgoing equipment according to the agreement. The 
NNITs have been given access to documents listing combat materiel 
and military personnel introduced into and evacuated from the terri- 
tory under the military control of the UNC. With the aid of these 
documents they have been able to accomplish their supervisory duties 
quickly and efficiently. At airfields the teams received information on 
all arrivals and departures of aircraft including approximate flight 
appointment times, type of aircraft, and flight numbers. The teams 
have been allowed to board cargo aircraft to accomplish their inspec- 
tions and inspections have been carried out daily. The UNC has 
always willingly and freely complied with requests of the NNITs for 
additional information. The UNC, in its desire to carry out both the 
spirit and letter of the Armistice Agreement, has allowed the above 
mentioned freedom to the NNITs in spite of the fact that it has been 
obvious from the first that the Polish and Czech members of the 
NNITs have been utilizing this very freedom for the purpose of taking 
advantage of administrative errors and technical discrepancies, to 
charge the UNC with deliberate efforts to violate the Armistice Agree- 
ment. If the UNC had intended to violate the Armistice Agreement it 
would have followed the system used in the territory under the military 
control of the KPA and CPV. In that territory the NNITs have- been 
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so restricted and handicapped by the established procedures that they 
have been unable to report or investigate any possible violations of the 
Armistice. Since the Czech and Polish members of the NNSC have 
subscribed to and supported the views of the Senior Member, KPA 
and CPY, MAC, before making proper investigations of violations to 
the Armistice Agreement, as requested by the Senior Member of the 
UNC, MAC, it appears clear that the NNSC has been paralyzed to 
such a degree that it cannot carry out its pledged obligations as out- 
lined under the terms of the Armistice Agreement. The acceptance of 
the KPA and CPV views of the letters of 19 January, 27 January, and 
12 February, respectively, by the members from Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, without consideration of the evidence submitted by the 
UNC, serves to prevent other investigations for substantiated charges 
of violations of the Armistice Agreement committed by the KPA 
and CPV. 

9. It is obvious that the exercise of the full responsibilities of the 
NNSC is confined to the area of the UNC. In the territory under the 
military control of the KPA and the CPV, the NNSC has been unable 
to conduct investigations as provided for in the Armistice Agreement. 
The Czech and Polish members of the NNSC, and the Senior Member 
of the KPA and the CPV, MAC, have obstructed the work of the 
NNSC to date, and their recent statements appear to preclude the 
NNSC from ever performing all of its pledged obligations in the future. 
In view of the outright repudiation by the KPA and CPV of this por- 
tion of the Armistice Agreement, and the inability of the NNSC to 
carry out the obligations charged to it by the same agreement, the 
UNC considers that its rights as a signatory to the Armistice Agree- 
ment have been denied it. There is to date no indication that the 
NNSC either can or will fulfill, in the area under the military control of 
the KPA and CPV, the full obligations which its members undertook 
by accepting office on the NNSC. Neither has the NNSC acknowl- 
edged the fact that in prohibiting inspections lawfully requested by 
the UNC the KPA and CPV have in effect unilaterally abrogated that 
part of the Armistice Agreement applicable to the functions of the 
NNSC in the territory under the military control of the KPA and 
CPV. 


108. REQUEST FOR INVESTIGATION OF VIOLATIONS OF 
THE KOREAN ARMISTICE AGREEMENT: Letter From the 
Representative of the United Nations Command on the Military 
Armistice Commission to the Neutral Nations Supervisory Com- 
mission, February 21, 1955 1 

1. The United Nations Command charges that the Korean Peoples 
Army and Chinese Peoples Volunteers have between the dates of 27 
July 1953 and 5 February 1955 introduced into the territory under 
the military control of their side combat aircraft of the MIG type, 


1 Department of State Bulletin , Mar. 14, 1955, pp. 428-429; see also ibid., 
pp. 426-428. 
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arms, and ammunition therefor, in excess of combat aircraft of the 
MIG type, arms, and ammunition therefor in the territory under the 
military control of the Korean Peoples Army and Chinese Peoples 
Volunteers side on 27 July 1953, and have failed to report them in 
the prescribed manner and form to the Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission, in violation of paragraph 13d and other provisions of 
the Armistice Agreement. Furthermore, the United Nations Com- 
mand reports and charges that the above indicated violations occurred 
at the air installations at: 40° 09' North, 124° 30' East in the vicinity 
of Uiju, 39° 57' North, 125° 13' East in the vicinity of Namsi, 39° 54' 
North, 125° 30' East in the vicinity of Taechon, 39° 01' North, 125° 50' 
East in the vicinity of Pyongyang East (Mirim-Ni), 39° 12' North, 
125° 40' East in the vicinity of Sunan, 39° 24' North, 125° 55' East 
in the vicinity of Pyong-Ni, all in the territory under the military 
control of the Korean Peoples Army and Chinese Peoples Volunteers 
side. 

2. Therefore in accordance with the provisions of paragraph 28 of 
the Armistice Agreement, I, as Senior Member of the United Nations 
Command component of the Military Armistice Commission, request 
that the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission dispatch three 
mobile Neutral Nations inspection teams to the places indicated 
above, outside the demilitarized zone, to conduct special observations 
and inspections under the provisions of paragraphs 41, 42c and 42f of 
the Armistice Agreement of the illegal introduction of combat aircraft 
of the MIG type, arms, and ammunition therefor by the Korean 
Peoples Army and Chinese Peoples Volunteers into the territory under 
their military control, between the dates 27 July 1953 and 5 February 
1955, in excess of those items which were in the territory under the 
military control of the Korean Peoples Army and Chinese Peoples 
Volunteers on 27 July 1953 in violation of paragraph 13d of tlie 
Armistice Agreement, and a failure to report the same to the Neutral 
Nations Supervisory Commission in accordance with the requirements 
of the Armistice Agreement. 

3. The United Nations Command is prepared to present photo- 
graphs and other evidence in support of the above indicated charges. 


109. TERMINATION OF THE ACTIVITIES OF THE NEUTRAL 
NATIONS SUPERVISORY COMMISSION: Aide-Memoire From 
the Department of State to the Swedish Embassy at Washington, 
March 2, 1955 1 

Reference is made to the Aide-M6moire of the Embassy of Sweden 
(Legation of Switzerland) of January 27, 1955 2 concerning the desire 
of the Swedish (Swiss) Government that consideration be given to 
the termination of the activities of the Neutral Nations Supervisory 


1 Department of State Bulletin , Mar. 14, 1955, p. 429. An identical aide-m§moire 
was also given to the Swiss Minister in Washington. 

2 Not printed. 
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Commission, or, failing that, to agreement by the signatories to the 
Korean Armistice Agreement to a solution comprising a sizeable re- 
duction of the personnel of the four delegations to the Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission. In replying to these proposals, this Gov- 
ernment has consulted with its Allies whose forces fought under the 
United Nations Command to repel the Communist aggression. 

The Government of the United States appreciates the difficulties 
Sweden (Switzerland) is encountering in carrying out a task which 
the Swedish (Swiss) Government had undertaken on the understand- 
ing that the Commission would last for only a limited time. Further- 
more, it is aware that obstructionist activities on the part of the 
Communist side have made it impossible for the Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission to fulfill its responsibilities under the Armi- 
stice Agreement. The Government of the United States, therefore, 
agrees with the Government of Sweden (Switzerland) that the Neutral 
Nations Supervisory Commission should be abolished. 

It is understood, however, that the Chinese Communist reply to 
the Swedish Aide-M6moire rejects the liquidation of the Neutral 
Nations Supervisory Commission which is the solution preferred by 
the Government of Sweden (Switzerland), but accepts in concept the 
less preferred alternative of a reduction in the Neutral Nations Super- 
visory Commission personnel. Despite the current activities under- 
taken by the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission at the request 
of either the United Nations Command side or the Communist side, 
it is the view of the Government of the United States, primarily be- 
cause of the consistent history of Communist obstruction, that it is 
doubtful that any useful purpose would be served by a continuation 
of the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission. 

The Government of the United States expresses the hope that the 
Government of Sweden (Switzerland) will conduct its further consul- 
tations on the problem on an urgent basis and awaits with interest 
the results of such consultation. 


110* COMMUNIST VIOLATIONS OF THE KOREAN ARMISTICE 
AGREEMENT: Statement by the Senior United Nations Com- 
mand Representative on the Military Armistice Commission, 1 July 
5, 1955 2 

A concept basic to the establishment and maintenance of the 
Armistice in Korea was that the balance which existed between the 
military forces of the opposing sides on July 27, 1953, would not be 
altered thereafter by the opposing commanders through the introduc- 
tion of reinforcing military personnel or combat materiel. Provisions 
for implementing this basic concept were clearly spelled out in detail 
in paragraph 13 of the Armistice Agreement. 

Shortly after the signing of the Armistice it became apparent to 


1 Maj. Gen. Harlan C. Parks, USAF. 

2 Department of State Bulletin , Aug. 1, 1955, pp. 191-196. 
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i United Nations Command that the Korean People’s Army and 
3 Chinese People’s Volunteers were resorting to every possible 
oterfuge to avoid compliance with the provisions of paragraphs 13 
and (d) of the Armistice Agreement. Whereas the United Nations 
mm and submitted its first combat materiel and personnel report 
prescribed in paragraphs 13 (c) and (d) of the Armistice Agreement 
28 July 1953, the day following the signing of the Armistice, it 
not until 12 September 1953 that your side submitted its first 
)ort of rotation personnel and not until 6 October 1953 that you 
bmitted your first combat materiel report. Your first personnel 
port dated 12 September 1953 instead of reflecting actual arrivals 
d departures merely listed 964 departures and no arrivals for the 
-hour period of 15-16 September 1953. Apparently you would 
ve the United Nations Command and Neutral Nations Supervisory 
mmission believe that from 28 July to 15 September, with a military 
?ce exceeding 1,200,000 men, the majority of whom came from Red 
lina, not one soldier arrived or left Korea during that 7-week period. 
Your first combat materiel report of 6 October 1953 reflected an 
tgoing shipment of four 57 mm. anti-tank guns with 20 rounds of 
imunition, and it was not until 9 February 1954 that you submitted 
ur first legitimate combat materiel report reflecting an incoming 
ipment — covering one 37 mm. AA gun. Again, you would ap- 
,rcntly have us believe that you could logistically support your 
ige military force in war-torn and ravaged North Korea for the 
tire first 6 months of the Armistice without a single incoming ship- 
cut. 

That the United Nations Command has continued scrupulously 
comply with provisions of 13 (c) and (d) is reflected in the following 
;ures taken from the official records covering the first year of the 
unistice. From 27 July 1953, to 31 July 1954, the United Nations 
mnmand submitted 370 personnel reports covering 287,343 perma- 
mt arrivals and 362,122 departures. During this same period the 
orean People’s Army and the Chinese People’s Volunteers side 
bmitted only 42 reports covering the ridiculous figures of 12,748 
manent arrivals and 31,201 departures. 

The United Nations Command during this period submitted 1,057 
mbat materiel reports covering the movement of 9,717 combat 
rcraft, 1,034 armored vehicles, 194,385 weapons, and 386,828,087 
unds of ammunition. 

The Korean People’s Army and the Chinese People’s Volunteer 
:lc, on the other hand, submitted only 24 combat materiel reports. 
>vering the movement of zero combat aircraft, 14 armored vehicles, 
848 weapons, and 746,500 rounds of ammunition. 

The United Nations Command established a system and procedures 
' insure that all incoming and outgoing combat materiel and personnel 
ere shipped only through designated ports of entry and took neces- 
,ry measures to facilitate free and open inspections of these shipments 
y the Neutral Nations inspection teams. The Korean People’s 
rmy and the Chinese People’s Volunteers, on the other hand, es- 
iblished no such system or procedures, failed to use your designated 

415900 — 57 — vo I. 2 68 
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ports of entry, and resorted to every conceivable pretext to cir- 
cumvent the provisions of 13 (c) and (d).. Attempts by the Swiss 
and Swedish members of the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commis- 
sion to carry out their functions of inspection and observation were 
effectively blocked by the Czechs and Poles. 

Relative Merits of Inspection Systems 

The relative merits of the inspection system established in the South 
as compared with that established in the North was the subject of 
considerable discussion and deliberation by the Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission. 

In the 107th plenary session of the Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission on 23 February 1954, General Wacker, the Senior Swiss 
Member, made these observations: 

In the South, rotation takes place every day and every hour in all ports of entry 
with the exception of one, whereas in the North some spare parts are shipped out 
once a month through one or two ports of entry and then introduced again a few 
weeks after. I have never heard anything about rotation of aircraft, armored 
vehicles, or even complete weapons and ammunition in the North. I think wo 
have the right to ask ourselves how it is possible that an army counting several 
one hundred thousand soldiers can be logistically supported by the amount of 
material as shown by the figures which are being submitted to us. . . . in the 
South the teams control ... all material being brought into Korea — a control 
which is being carried out, thanks to documents submitted by the local authorities 
(load manifests, ship manifests) as well as by means of inspections on the spot. 
I emphasize the fact that in the South these documents and inspections concern 
non-combat material as well as combat material. In contrast to this, we find 
that in the North not more than two to four inspections of spare parts of war 
material have been carried out every month only in the ports of entry of Sinuiju 
and Manpo. 

General Mohrt, the Senior Swedish Member of the Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission, observed that, 

Gradually the teams in the South secured an insight in the movements of all 
cargo in their respective ports of entry. The Polish and Czechoslovakian mem- 
bers of the teams were only too eager to inspect all sorts of goods which did not; 
even remotely have any connection with combat material. They were not in 
the slightest embarrassed by the restrictive interpretation of the armistice agree- 
ment apparently held by their principals in Panmunjom. . . . Well, what happened 
in the North? As we all know, the teams in North Korea had to wait an unusually 
long time before they found anything to put their teeth in. They wandered about 
aimlessly in their ports of entry, not knowing exactly what to do. 

The airfield situation that existed in the territory under your control 
at the time the Armistice Agreement was signed is well known by 
your side as well as ours. All airfields under the control of the Korean 
People's Army and the Chinese People's Volunteers had been under 
continuous attack and were inoperative. Photographs taken by the 
United Nations Command on 27 July 1953 prove that on that date 
the Korean People's Army and the Chinese People's Volunteers had 
no Air Force and not one usable airfield. Our side has presented these 
official photographs to the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission 
and the evidence disclosed by them lias never been challenged or 
refuted. 

Within a few months' after the Armistice Agreement was signed our 
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,r surveillance detected continuously increasing jet aircraft 
rity in the territory occupied by the Korean People’s Army and 
Chinese People’s Volunteers side. Such radar detection was 
utable proof of your violation of paragraph 13 (d). 
a 21 September 1953 this evidence was further confirmed when 
or Lieutenant Ro Kum Suk, a Korean People’s Army and the 
lese People’s Volunteers pilot officer who deserted from the 
ean People’s Army and the Chinese People’s Volunteers side, 
ed at a Republic of Korea airport and surrendered a MIG-15 
bat aircraft which had been illegally introduced into Korean 
fie’s Army and the Chinese People’s Volunteers territory in de- 
of paragraph 13 (d) of the Armistice Agreement. This pilot 
*ed irrefutable proof that from 27 July 1953 until 21 September 
i he was engaged in the air movement of MIG-15 aircraft. These 
bat planes were introduced into the territory under the military 
;rol of your side subsequent to the signing of the Armistice Agree- 
t and in direct and willful violation thereof. This pilot had 
onally observed at least 80 combat aircraft that were brought 
the territory of your side contrary to paragraph 13 (d). 

ces of Official Protests 

[iced by this serious development and possessed with irrefutable 
ence, the United Nations Command, on 12 October 1953, lodged 
irst official protest against the Korean People’s Army and the 
lese People’s Volunteers for violating the provisions of paragraph 
d) of the Armistice Agreement by the illegal introduction of air- 
t into the territory under your control. The United Nations 
rniand requested the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission 
onduct an investigation on an airfield near Uiju, where such air- 
t were definitely known to be located. Despite the attempts of 
c Czech and Pole members on the Neutral Nations Supervisory 
imission to forestall this investigation, the Neutral Nations 
ervisory Commission finally agreed to dispatch a mobile inspection 
a, but due to collusion between the Czech and Pole members of 
mobile inspection team with the Korean People’s Army and the 
iese People’s Volunteers military representatives at the scene of 
investigation, you were successful in thwarting any realistic in- 
igation. Documents requested by the Swiss and Swede members 
lie team were refused on grounds that they were secret, requests 
Swiss and Swede members to conduct inspections at the railroad 
ion and other shipping points around the Uiju airfield were denied, 
visual observations of the Uiju airfield were carefully restricted 
controlled to insure that the team would observe no incriminating 
ence. 

ased upon new and additional evidence of your continued secret 
Force build-up, on 9 February 1954, the United Nations Command 
;ed its second official protest against your illegal introduction of 
bat aircraft. 1 A letter was dispatched to the Neutral Nations 
ervisory Commission outlining our charges and requesting that 
department of State Bulletin; 'Max. 14, 1955, pp. 427-428. 
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mobile inspection teams be dispatched to conduct special observations,, 
inspections, and investigations at the following airfields: Pyong-Ni) 
Taechon, Pyongyang East, Uiju, Pyongyang Main, Sinuiju Northeast) 
Wonsan, Saamcham, and Sunan, as well as road and rail by-passes in 
the vicinity of the ports of entry of Sinuiju, Chong jin and Manpo. 

Although the Swiss and Swedish members of the Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission were in favor of dispatching the requested 
mobile inspection teams, the action was blocked by the veto power of 
your Polish and Czech comrades, and the investigation was thereby 
prevented. Previously, General Bures, Czechoslovak, on 29 Janu- 
ary 1954, had summed up the attitudes always taken by the Czech 
and Polish members in regard to United Nations Command requests 
for investigations when he said, “All accusations against the Korean 
People's Army and the Chinese People’s Volunteers side are nothing 
but groundless fabrications. . . Later, 10 February 1954, Colo- 
nel Bibrowski, Polish member, in speaking of a United Nations Com- 
mand request for a mobile inspection team, states, “The Polish delega- 
tion cannot agree to consider such a request and in no case is it ready 
to comply with it.” 

From the actions of your side and the actions of your unneutral 
Czech and Pole representation in the Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission on this and the previous United Nations Command 

S rotest it became obvious that any realistic neutral inspection of your 
legal activities was virtually impossible. Although the United 
Nations Command was cognizant throughout the following year of 
your continued illegal Air Force build-up, it was not until you overtly 
employed your illegally amassed air power on 5 February 1955 by 
making an unprovoked attack against United Nations Command air- 
craft on a routine training mission over international waters that the 
United Nations Command lodged another protest against your side. 1 

In tho Military Armistice Commission negotiations on this incident 
you inadvertently admitted that your own MIG aircraft participated 
in this air battle. This admission constituted conclusive corroboration 
of your illegal introduction of combat aircraft, of not making the proper 
combat materiel reports and of by-passing the designated ports of 
entry, all in violation of the Armistice Agreement. 

The third official protest against your illegal introduction of combat 
materiel was therefore made by the United Nations Command on 21 
February 1955. Again the complaint was spelled out in detail. 

The United Nations Command charges that the Korean People's Army and the 
Chinese People's Volunteers have between the dates of 27 July 1953 and 5 Febru- 
ary 1955 introduced into the territory under the military control of their side 
combat aircraft of the MIG type, arms, and ammunition therefor, in excess of 
combat aircraft of the MIG type, arms, and ammunition therefor in the territory 
under the military control of the Korean People's Army and the Chinese People’s 
Volunteers side on 27 July 1953, and have failed to report them in the prescribed 
manner and form to the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission, in violation of 
paragraph 13 (d) and other provisions of the Armistice Agreement. 

Again the United Nations Command requested a mobile inspection, 
team investigation of airfields where your illegally introduced MIG. 

1 Department of State Bulletin , pp. 426-427. 
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fiircraft were known to be based. Again your Czech and Pole cohorts 
on the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission ably represented 
your side and successfully stalled the dispatch of the mobile inspection 
teams for one week, enabling you to fly your MiG's away from the 
bases to be investigated and otherwise remove or hide incriminating 
evidence. That most of your MiG's were flown out was irrefutably 
established by our radar surveillance. When the mobile inspection 
teams reached your airfields, every effort of the Swiss and Swede 
members to make full and impartial investigations was thwarted by the 
Czech and Polish members, just as they had thwarted the investigation 
of Uiju in October 1953. Although the official reports submitted by 
these teams reveal that at least 88 MiG's were observed on those fields, 
the Czechs and Poles vetoed requests by the Swiss and Swedes for 
available documents which could have established the dates when those 
aircraft were brought into the territory under your control. It is sig- 
nificant to note that these documents wore the same type documents 
that' were freely offered by the United Nations Command side to 
mobile inspection teams operating in the South. 

On 10 May 1955 again your illegally introduced aircraft made an 
unprovoked attack against United Nations Command aircraft on a 
routine training mission over international waters. On 13 May 1955 
the United Nations Command lodged a strong letter of protest against 
the Korean People's Army and the Chinese People's Volunteers for 
this hostile act 1 and for the fourth time charged your side with il- 
legally introducing combat aircraft in violation of the Armistice 
Agreement. 

An analysis of the official reports submitted by the United Nations 
Command and the Korean People's Army and the Chinese People's 
Volunteers covering combat materiel shipments for the period 28 
July 1953 to 31 May 1955, reflects the following: 

The United Nations Command has submitted 1,969 combat ma- 
teriel reports, covering movement of 16,141 combat aircraft, 2,492 
armored vehicles, 447,803 weapons, and 608,386,231 rounds of am- 
munition. 

The Korean People's Army and the Chinese People's Volunteers 
has submitted 162 combat materiel reports, covering the movement 
of zero combat aircraft, 245 armored vehicles, 144,808 weapons, and 
50,674,619 rounds of ammunition. I repeat, in the first 22 months of 
the Armistice, despite the fact that you have twice openly employed 
your illegally acquired combat aircraft in large numbers in hostile 
and unwarranted attacks against the United Nations Command, your 
side has not yet submitted the report covering the movement of com- 
bat aircraft in or out of Korea. 

Evidence Provided by Defectors 

At approximately 1315 hours 21 June 1955, Senior Lieutenant Lee 
Un Yong, pilot, and Junior Lieutenant Lee In Son, navigator, both 
members of the Korean People's Armed Forces Air Force, after de- 

1 Ibid., May 30, 1955, p. 891. 
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fecting from your side and leaving Pyongyang Main airfield, landed 
at Seoul airbase and surrendered a YAK-18 aircraft to our side. 
These men have also surrendered themselves and have asked for 
asylum from the tyranny and abuse they suffered under your control. 
This has been granted. Moreover, they have offered to make their 
full contribution toward the defeat of your iniquitous conspiracy. 
Your side will recognize their names. They are men who have held 

E ositions of high trust and responsibility in your forces. Senior 
lieutenant Lee, the pilot, had served 8 years and 6 months in your 
armed forces. He graduated from the Air Academy in Chkalov, 
U. S. S. R., and the Air Officers' School in Yenchi, Manchuria. Your 
side has rewarded him with the 3d Class Order of the National Flag 
Medal, 2d Class Order of the National Flag Medal, 2d Class Freedom 
and Independence Medal, Air Merit Medal. Senior Lieutenant Lee 
was a member of the Korean People's Armed Forces Air Force, 858th 
Independent Night-Bomber Regiment. 

Junior Lieutenant Lee In Son has served in your forces for 4 years 
and 9 months. His services have been rewarded by the presentation 
of the Merit Medal. He was a member of the Korean People’s 
Armed Forces Air Force, 858th Independent Night-Bomber Regiment. 

Senior Lieutenant Lee, the pilot of the YAK-18 aircraft, was sta- 
tioned at Pyongyang Main airfield from July 1953 until September 
1954 and again from February 1955 until 21 June 1955, the date of his 
defection. The navigator was at Pyongyang Main from July of 1953 
until his defection with Senior Lieutenant Lee on 21 June 1955. 
Both men had made frequent and regular flights to other principal 
bases used by your air forces. Consequently both men were well 
informed on the airfield development in North Korea, and the strength, 
composition, deployment, and operations of your illegally established 
Air Force. 

I now present you with the evidence provided freely and voluntarily 
to our side by these two former members of your Air Force: 

1. The YAK-18 aircraft which Senior Lieutenant Lee and Junior 
Lieutenant Lee flew from Pyongyang Main to Seoul on 21 June 1955 
bears serial number 8715. The YAK-18 is fitted with one under- 
wing bomb rack under each wing, and each rack is capable of carrying 
a 100 kilogram bomb. Senior Lieutenant Lee stated that while 
stationed at Antung, Manchuria, he flew aircraft of this type in night 
bombing combat operations from October 1951, to March 1952, and 
that he has flown 600 hours in this type of aircraft, of which 200 hours 
were in combat. The YAK-18 in which the defectors came to Seoul 
is a combat aircraft as defined by the Military Armistice Commission; 
it was brought to Korea in April, 1954, in direct violation of paragraph 
13 (d). 

2. Although we know, and our photographs taken on 27 July 1953 
prove that at the time of the Armistice Agreement there were no 
airfields in the territory under your command capable of supporting 
combat aircraft, these defectors have stated that Uiju, Sunan, Sun- 
chon, Pyongyang East (Mirin-Ni) and Onkong-Ni, have been re- 
stored to full operation and are supporting combat aircraft. Our 
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ir tracks have verified the flying activity at these fields. The 
ctors also stated that more fields are being built to support the 
ring strength of the Korean People's Armed Forces Air Force. 
3 I s further evidence of your expanding Air Force strength. 

The two defectors were stationed at Pyongyang iu March, 1955 
ng the period mobile inspection teams 6, 7, and S were conducting* 
r investigations. Senior Lieutenant Lee and Junior Lieutenant 
provided specific information on steps your side took to remove, 
uise and conceal incriminating evidence during the mobile inspec- 
team investigations. Among the ruses employed by your side 
} the following: 

. Your side flew many combat aircraft away from the inspected 
elds. 

. Your side hid combat aircraft in ravines in the hills in the 
fity of the airfields and camouflaged them. 

. Your side dismantled some of the aircraft and concealed them. 

. Your side stationed heavy guards about the hiding places and 
'ented inspection of these areas by the mobile inspection teams. 

. Your side arbitrarily reduced the boundaries of the airfields, 
cby restricting the scope of the mobile inspection team inspection. 

Your side prepared false testimony by long, detailed coaching 
►robable witnesses and by substituting politically indoctrinated 
er ranking officers for lower ranking officers by switching insignias. 

. Your side delayed the assembly of newly arrived combat aircraft 
aechon by leaving them in their crates until the mobile inspection 
l investigations were completed. Senior Lieutenant Lee, who 
s Russian, noticed the wording “Kiev Aircraft Factory" on tags 
ched to one of his unit's combat aircraft. This aircraft's log 
c showed that the plane left the Russian factory in March 1955. 

The defectors have also stated that since the signing of the 
.istice Agreement the illegal build-up of the Korean People’s 
.cd Forces Air Force has been taking place, so that at the present 
; there are more than 300 combat aircraft, the majority of which 
jet fighters of the MIG-15 type. This has also been confirmed 
)ur radar and by the incidents where our aircraft have been 
eked over international waters by Korean People’s Armed Forces 
Force fighters. 

The two defectors confirmed the fact that the MIG-15 jet 
>ers, which attacked United Nations planes over international 
ns on the 5th of February, 1955, and on the 10th of May, 1955, 
from bases in the territory under the military control of your 
and that these MIG aircraft belonged to your air forces. 

of Charges 

le information provided our side by your two most recent de- 
ns merely served to confirm existing evidence and provide 
her link in the long chain the United Nations Command has- 
tructed to irrefutably prove your illegal Air Force build-up. 
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I have presented to you today the official record of your continuous 
and numerous violations of paragraph 13 (d), paragraph 17, and 
other fundamental provisions of the Armistice Agreement, through- 
out the Armistice period. It stands as monumental evidence to the 
United Nations Command and the free world of your complete 
insincerity, dishonesty, and ntter lack of integrity. . The combat 
forces, and particularly the air forces, that you have binit up illegally 
and covertly since the signing of the Armistice, constitute a grave 
situation which threatens seriously the very structure and stability 
of the Armistice itself. 

The United Nations Command, at this time, lodges the strongest 
and most serious protest made against your side since the signing 
of the Armistice and charges that, through your willful, deliberate 
and illegal build-up of your combat forces, you have: 

1. Flagrantly violated every basic provision of the Armistice 
Agreement, including the spirit and intent of that document. 

2. Clearly demonstrated your aggressive intent of acquiring a 
favorable military position over the forces of the United Nations 
Command. 

The United Nations Command demands that: 

1. You provide the United Nations Command, without delay, an 
accurate accounting of all combat materiel and combat aircraft 
introduced into the territory of your side since the signing of the 
Armistice. 

2. You immediately provide the Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission with corrected combat materiel reports which reflect the 
mass of combat materiel and hundreds of aircraft you have illegally 
introduced into Korea. 

3. You cease immediately the illegal introduction of additional 
combat materiel and combat aircraft into the territory of your side. 

We have listened since last summer to the soothing music of your 
peaceful propaganda and your expressions for a free and independent 
united Korea, while at the same time contending with your continued 
willful and flagrant violations of the Armistice Agreement, your 
hostile and aggressive actions, and your murderous and inhumane 
atrocities. The time has come to demand that the powers who are 
directing your iniquitous activities start trying to reconcile your 
Dr. Jekyll with your Mr. Hyde. 
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/. RELATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
AND THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA RESPECTING 
POLITICAL, ECONOMIC, AND MILITARY MAT- 
TERS, 1953-1955 


111. UNITED STATES POLICY IN KOREA: Letter From the Presi- 
dent of the United States to the President of the Republic of Korea, 

June 6, 1953 1 

Dear Mr. President: 

I received on June 2 the cabled text of your communication dated 
May 30. 2 I have given it the careful and sympathetic consideration 
it deserves. 

The Republic of Korea has engaged all of its resources, human and 
material, in a struggle which will go down in history as one of the epic 
struggles of all time. You have dedicated your all without reservation 
to the principle that human liberty and national liberty must survive 
against Communist aggression, which tramples upon human dignity 
and which replaces national sovereignty with a humiliating satellite 
status. The principles for which your nation has fought and for which 
so many of your youth have died are principles which defend free men 
and free nations everywhere. 

The United States has stood with you, and with you we have fought 
for those principles, as part of the United Nations Command. The 
blood of your youth and our youth has been poured out on the altar of 
common sacrifice. Thereby we have demonstrated not only our dedi- 
cation to the cause of human freedom and political liberty, but also 
our dedication to an equally important principle which is that there 
cannot be independence without interdependence, and there cannot 
be human liberty except as men recognize that they are bound together 
by ties of common destiny. 

The moment has now come when we must decide whether to carry 
on by warfare a struggle for the unification of Korea or whether to 
pursue this goal by political and other methods. 

The enemy has proposed an armistice which involves a clear aban- 
donment of the fruits of aggression. The armistice would leave the 
Republic of Korea in undisputed possession of substantially the terri- 
tory which the Republic administered prior to the aggression, indeed 
this territory will be somewhat enlarged. 

The proposed armistice, true to the principle of political asylum, 
assures that the thousands of North Koreans and Communist Chinese 
prisoners in our hands, who have seen liberty and who wish to share it, 
will have the opportunity to do so and will not be forcibly sent back 
into Communist areas. The principle of political asylum is one which 
we could not honorably surrender even though we thereby put an 


1 Department of State Bulletin , June 15, 1953, pp. 835-836. 

2 Not printed. 
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earlier end to our own human and material losses. We have suffered 
together many thousands of casualties in support of this principle. 

It is my profound conviction that under these circumstances accept- 
ance of the armistice is required of the United Nations and the Re- 
public of Korea. We would not be justified in prolonging the war with 
all the misery that it involves in the hope of achieving, by force, the 
unification of Korea. 

The unification of Korea is an end to which the United States is 
committed, not once but many times, through its World War II 
declarations and through its acceptance of the principles enunciated in 
reference to Korea by the United Nations. Korea is unhappily not 
the only country which remains divided after World War II. Wc 
remain determined to play our part in achieving the political union of 
all countries so divided. But we do not intend to employ war as an 
instrument to accomplish the world-wide political settlements to 
which we are dedicated and which we believe to be just. It was indeed 
a crime that those who attacked from the North invoked violence to 
unite Korea under their rule. Not only as your official friend but as a 
personal friend I urge that your country not embark upon a similar 
course. 

There are three major points I would like to make to you: 

1. The United States will not renounce its efforts by all peaceful 
means to effect the unification of Korea. Also as a member of the 
United Nations we shall seek to assure that the United Nations con- 
tinues steadfast in its determination in this respect. In the political 
conference which will follow an armistice that will be our central 
objective. The United States intends to consult with your Govern- 
ment both before and during such a conference and expects the full 
participation of your Government in that conference. 

2. You speak of a mutual defense pact. I am prepared promptly 
after the conclusion and acceptance of an armistice to negotiate with 
you a mutual defense treaty along the lines of the treaties heretofore 
made between the United States and the Republic of the Philippines, 
and the United States and Australia and New Zealand. 1 You may 
recall that both of these treaties speak of “the development of a more 
comprehensive system of regional security in the Pacific area.” A 
security pact between the United States and the Republic of Korea 
would be a further step in that direction. It would cover the territory 
now or hereafter brought peacefully under the administration of the 
ROK. Of course you realize that under our constitutional system, 
any such treaty would be made only with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. However, the action which the United States has here- 
tofore taken, and the great investment of blood and treasure which has 
already been made for the independence of Korea are certainly clear 
indications of American temper and intentions not to tolerate a 
repetition of unprovoked aggression. 

3. The United States Government, subject to requisite Congres- 


1 For text of the Mutual Defense Treaty between the United States and the 
Republic of Korea of Oet. 1, 1953, see supra , pp. 897-898. 
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sional appropriations, will be prepared to continue economic aid to the 
Republic of Korea which will permit in peace a restoration of its devas- 
tated land. Homes must be rebuilt. Industries must be reestab- 
lished. Agriculture must be made vigorously productive. 

The preamble of the Constitution of the United States states the 
goals of our people, which I believe are equally the goals of the brave 
people of Korea, namely “to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty.” 
Manifestly, not all of these conditions now prevail in Korea. More- 
over, in existing circumstances they cannot be achieved either by 
prolongation of the present conflict or by reckless adventure with a 
new one. Only by peaceful means can these things be achieved. 

With the conclusion of an armistice the United States is prepared 
to join with the Republic of Korea to seek for Korea these ends. We 
believe that in Korea there should be a more perfect union and, as I 
say, we shall seek to achieve that union by all peaceful methods, 
We believe that there should be domestic tranquillity and that can 
come from the end of fighting. There should be provision for the de- 
fense of Korea. That will come from the mutual security treaty 
which we are prepared to make. The general welfare should be 
advanced and that will come from your own peacetime efforts and from 
economic assistance to your war-torn land. Finally, a peaceful 
settlement will afford the best opportunity to bring to your people 
the blessings of liberty. 

I assure you, Mr. President, that so far as the United States is 
concerned, it is our desire to go forward in fellowship with the Republic 
of Korea. Even the thought of a separation at this critical hour would 
be a tragedy. TV e must remain united. 1 


112. SUMMARY OF A REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT’S SPECIAL 
REPRESENTATIVE 2 FOR KOREAN ECONOMIC AFFAIRS, 
JUNE 15, 1953 (Excerpt) 3 

Pursuant to a recommendation of the National Security Council, 
President Eisenhower on April 9, 1953, appointed Henry J. Tasca as 
special representative of the President for Korean Economic Aff airs 
md requested that he head a mission to investigate ways and means 
)f strengthening the Korean economy. 4 The President directed that 
the mission’s recommendations include the amounts and types of U.S. 
assistance desirable in support of the Korean economy; proposals as to 
the manner in which the United States and the United N ations can best 
be assured that any resources they may contribute are utilized in the 


1 For the reply (June 19, 1953) of the President of the Republic of Korea to 
Jus letter, see Department of State Bulletin , July 6, 1953, pp. 13-14. 

2 Henry J. Tasca. 

3 Department of State Bulletin , Sept. 7, 1953, p. 313. 

4 See ibid., Apr. 20, 1953, p. 576. 
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most efficient manner possible; and the formulation of measures to be 
adopted to insure the coordination of all economic programs in Korea. 
The results of the mission's investigation are embodied in this report. 

The mission arrived in Korea on April 17, 1953, and headquarters 
were established in Pusan. A series of meetings was held with U.N. 
Command agencies in Korea, with the U.N. Korean Reconstruction 
Agency, with each of the Ministries of the Republic of Korea, with the 
chairmen of National Assembly Committees, and with the Korean 
Chamber of Commerce. Each of the above prepared extensive ma- 
terial on the Korean economy for consideration by the mission. In 
addition, the special representative visited most of the important 
industrial plants and agricultural and mining areas in South Korea 
including Seoul, the capital. 

In developing its plan the mission has examined in detail the 
economic support requirements of the Korean defense forces and the 
consumption requirements of the Republic of Korea (Rok) as well as 
production and investment possibilities and programs in all sectors. 
The report assumed, in this connection, that an armistice would be 
negotiated at the beginning of the reconstruction period. 

The mission's major recommendations are: 

1. The United States should institute a new program of defense 
support, relief, and reconstruction in Korea, of 4 or 5 years' duration, 
which it is anticipated will require a substantial amount in external 
assistance. 

2. The new program would not replace the U.N. Korean Recon- 
struction Agency (Unkra) program but would be coordinated with it, 
nor would it replace Civilian Relief in Korea (Crik), the emergency 
relief program of the Department of the Army in Korea. 

3. Funds for the new program should be sought through the 
Mutual Security Agency (Msa) or its successor. 

4. Consistent with the expanded economic aid program, the Rok 
Government should initiate certain basic changes in its financial 
structure, aimed at such goals as balancing the Government budget, 
establishing and maintaining a uniform exchange rate, strengthening 
the currency, and making credit controls more effective. 

5. Technical and professional skills of the Korean peojile should be 
developed as rapidly as possible. 

6. A new agreement governing aid from the United States should 
be negotiated with the Rok Government. 


[MUTUAL DEFENSE TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
AND THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA, OCTOBER 1, 1953] 1 


1 Supra, pp. 897-898. 
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113. REDUCTION OF UNITED STATES FORCES IN KOREA: 

Statement by the President, December 26, 1953 1 

The fighting in Korea was ended by an armistice which has now 
been in effect for 5 months. We do not need as much ground strength 
there now as when there was fighting. That is the more true because 
of the capabilities of ROK [Republic of Korea] forces which were 
substantially built up during the war. Also our growing national air 
power possesses greater mobility and greater striking force than ever 
before. 

Accordingly I have directed that the United States ground forces 
in Korea be progressively reduced as circumstances warrant. As an 
initial step, two Army divisions will soon be withdrawn and returned 
to the United States. While the United States is acting in good faith 
to preserve the armistice and accomplish its purposes, we remain alert 
to all possibilities. Therefore, I emphasize that the action being taken 
does not impair our readiness and capacity to react in a way which 
should deter aggression and, if aggression should nevertheless occur, 
to oppose it with even greater effect than heretofore. 

Recently the United Nations members which had forces in Korea 
clearly stated that, together, we would be united and prompt to resist 
any renewal of armed attack. 2 The same statement pointed out that 
“the consequences of such a breach of the armistice would be so grave 
that, in all probability, it would not be possible to confine hostilities 
within the frontiers of Korea.” 

The United States military forces in the Far East will be maintained 
at appropriate levels to take account of the foregoing and to fulfill the 
commitments which the United States has undertaken in that area, 
and which are vital to the security of the United States. These forces 
will feature highly mobile naval, air, and amphibious units. 

Thus, we move forward in pursuance of our broad policy to make 
evident to all the world that we ourselves have no aggressive inten- 
tions and that we are resourceful and vigilant to find ways to reduce 
the burdens of armament and to promote a climate of peace. 


114. EXCHANGE OF VIEWS WITH RESPECT TO KOREAN 
DEVELOPMENTS: Joint Statement Issued at Washington by 
the President of the United States and the President of the 
Republic of Korea, July 30, 1954 3 

We have had a fruitful and cordial exchange of views on a number 
of matters of mutual concern. These conversations have strengthened 
the friendship existing between our two countries and are a further 
demonstration of our solidarity of purpose. 

1 Department of State Bulletin , Jan. 4, 1954, p. 14. For a statement on this 
subject by the Secretary of State, see ibid ., Jan. 11, 1954, pp. 42-43. 

2 See Sixteen-Nation Declaration on Korea Issued at Washington, July 27, 
1953; supra , p. 2662. 

3 Department of State Bulletin > Aug. 9, 1954, p. 197. 
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On August 8, 1953, President Rhee and Secretary Dulles agreed 
that the United States and the Republic of Korea would again con- 
sult if the political conference envisaged in the Armistice of July 27, 
1953 failed to produce a satisfactory settlement. 1 This conference was 
held at Geneva from April 26 to June 15, 1954, but at that meeting 
the Commxinists refused to accept any formula for the unification of 
Korea on the basis of genuinely free elections under U.N. supervision 
and instead continued to press for arrangements which would have 
led directly and inevitably to extinguishing the liberties of the Korean 
people. 2 

We reaffirm our intention to move forward, in accordance with the 
Charter of the United Nations and the resolutions of the General 
Assembly on Korea, to achieve a unified, democratic, and independent 
Korea. In view of the failure of the Conference at Geneva to reach 
a settlement of the Korean question, we have discussed means for 
continuing to seek this objective. 

Our military and economic advisers will continue with more detailed 
discussions of the questions of common interest which concern them. 

In conclusion, we reiterate our determination to continue to work 
together in close and reciprocal cooperation to attain our common 
objectives regarding Korea. 


115. UNITED STATES-KOREAN COOPERATION: Agreed Min- 
ute Between the United States and the Republic of Korea, No- 
vember 17, 1954 3 4 


It is in the mutual interest of the United States and the Republic 
of Korea to continue the close cooperation which lias proved mutually 
beneficial and has played such an important part in the Free World’s 
struggle against Communist aggression and its determination to 
remain free. 

Accordingly, 

It is the intention and policy of the Republic of Korea to: 

1. Cooperate with the United States in its efforts to unify Korea, 
including possible efforts through the United Nations to secure this 
objective; 

2. Retain Republic of Korea forces under the operational control 
of the United Nations Command while that Command has responsi- 
bilities for the defense of the Republic of Korea, unless after consul- 
tation it is agreed that our mutual and individual interests would best 
be served by a change; 

3. Accept the force levels and principles set forth in Appendix B i 


1 See supra , doc. 84. 

2 See supra , doc. 92. 

3 Department of State Bulletin , Nov. 29, 1954, 
pp. 809-810. Initialed at Seoul by Korean Prime 
American Ambassador Ellis 0. Briggs. 

4 Not printed. 


pp. 810-811; see also ibid,. 
Minister Pyun Yang-tai ana 
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which will permit the maintenance of an effective military program 
consistent with economic stability and within available resources; 

4. Continue to encourage private ownership of investment projects; 

5. Cooperate in procedures for administration of United States aid 
funds consistent with United States legislation and the practices 
applied generally in such programs; 

6. Take the necessary measures to make the economic program 
effective, including those set forth in Appendix A. 

Based upon the conditions which the Republic of Korea declares it 
will create, it is the intention and policy of the United States to: 

1. Continue its program of helping to strengthen the Republic of 
Korea politically, economically and militarily, with programmed 
economic aid and direct military assistance furnished during Fiscal 
Year 1955 to aggregate up to $700 million. This amount would ex- 
ceed by more than $100 million the amount of assistance previously 
contemplated by the United States for Korea in Fiscal Year 1955. 
Of this total, programmed economic aid, including the CRIK [Civil 
Relief in Korea] 1 carryover and the United States contribution to 
UNKRA [United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency], 1 avail- 
able for obligation in Fiscal Year 1955 would amount to approxi- 
mately $280 million (actual expenditures in Fiscal Year 1955 are 
estimated at approximately $250 million); 

2. Support a strengthened Republic of Korea military establish- 
ment as outlined in Appendix B, including the development of a re- 
serve system, in accordance with arrangements to be worked out by 
appropriate military representatives of the two Governments. 

3. Consult fully with appropriate military representatives of the 
Republic of Korea in the implementation of the program for support 
of the Republic of Korea military establishment. 

4. In the event of an unprovoked attack upon the Republic of 
Korea to employ, in accordance with its constitutional processes, its 
military power against the aggressor; 

5. Subject to the necessary Congressional authorizations, continue 
to press forward with the economic program for the rehabilitation of 
Korea. 

Appendix A: Measures for an Effective Economic Program 

The Republic of Korea will undertake the necessary measures to 
make the economic program effective, including: 

1. with respect to exchange rates, the official rate of the Republic 
of Korea Government and the counterpart rate being 180 to 1, agree- 
ment to procedures as proposed by the United States for the conver- 
sion of dollars at a different and realistic exchange rate to cover hwan 
drawings of United States forces by sale of dollars through the Bank 
of Korea, and generally to price aid goods into the Korean economy 
at a similar rate, thereby providing for the maximum contribution to 


1 Brackets inserted in original document. 
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the Korean economy and to the Korean budget from the use of these 
resources. The operation of existing agreements with respect to 
hwan drawings by the United States wiU be suspended so long as the 
foregoing arrangements work out in practice to the mutual satisiaction 
of both Governments; 

2. agreement that material for the aid program — not furnished 
from the United States in kind — will be procured wherever in non- 
Communist countries goods of the required quality can be obtained 
at the best price (it being the objective to perform the maximum 
possible procurement in Korea at competitive world prices) ; 

3. provision of adequate information to the appropriate United 
States representatives concerning Korean plans for the use of their 
own foreign exchange; and 

4. a realistic effort to balance its budget and continue to resist 
inflation (it will be the objective of both Governments to develop the 
budget of the Republic of Korea in a manner that will resist inflation). 


116. TERMINATION OF COMBATANT ACTIVITIES IN THE 
AREA OF KOREA AS OF FEBRUARY 1, 1955: Executive Order 
10585, January 1, 1955 1 

Designating the Date of Termination of Combatant Activ- 
ities in Korea and Waters Adjacent Thereto 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 112 (c) (3) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 2 3 January 31, 1955, as of mid- 
night thereof, is hereby designated as the date of termination of com- 
batant activities in the zone comprised of the area described in Execu- 
tive Order No. 10195 of December 20, 1950 8 (15 F. R. 9177). 


117. ECONOMIC AND MILITARY DISCUSSIONS: Joint Com- 
munique Issued at Washington by the Governments of the United 
States and the Republic of Korea, August 15, 1955 4 

Economic and military discussions between the Government of the 
Republic of Korea and the Government of the United States which 
have taken place in Washington for the last several weeks have been 
concluded. 

The military discussions covered a wide range of aid and supply 
matters. On the economic side the talks focused on exchange rate 
problems and related subjects, including discussion of the steps each 
government should take to speed up the reconstruction and rehabili- 
tation program which is designed to enable Korea to become self- 


1 20 Fed . Reg. 17. 

2 66 A Stat. 

3 Supra, p. 2596. 

4 Department of State Bulletin, Aug. 29, 1955, p. 356. 
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supporting with a stabilized economy as rapidly as possible. There 
was an extensive exchange of information and a fruitful joint appraisal 
of those aspects of the Korean economy which affect its future stability. 

As an outgrowth of these discussions between the two governments, 
the Republic of Korea announced its intention to establish the rate 
of exchange between the Korean hwan and the U.S. dollar at 500 
hwan to one U.S. dollar. This rate will be applicable to the foreign 
exchange transactions of the Government of the Republic of Korea, 
to purchases of hwan by the U.S. Forces in Korea, and with certain 
limited exceptions to U.S. aid furnished in the form of imports into 
Korea. The Government of the United States will cooperate with 
the Government of Korea in its efforts to prevent further inflation 
and to develop a stabilized economic situation within the limits of 
resources made available for this purpose. 

As with other questions related to the United States aid program 
to Korea, further consideration will be given in Seoul to those matters 
that have been discussed here which have continuing interest. 

^ The two Governments have welcomed this opportunity to exchange 
views and reach understandings in a spirit of friendly cooperation on 
a wide range of topics important to the achievement of mutual ob- 
jectives. 


118. MONETARY STABILIZATION: Amendment to Appendix A of 
Agreed Minute of November 14, 1954, Between the United States 
and the Republic of Korea, August 15, 1955 1 

Effective August 15, 1955, paragraph 1 of Appendix A of the Agreed 
Minute between the Governments of the United States of America 
and the Republic of Korea signed November 17, 1954, 2 is amended 
as follows: 

The official exchange rate of 500 hwan to 1 United States dollar 
which is to be established by the Republic of Korea on August 15, 
1955 as the rate for all foreign exchange transactions of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea and its agencies, will be applicable to 
United States aid furnished for the importation of goods and services 
into Korea except the following: (a) coal of United States origin which 
will be priced during the fiscal year ending June 30,1956 at a rate not 
less than 40 percent of the official rate; (b) fertilizer which will be 
priced immediately at a rate not less than 50 percent of the official 
rate, to be increased to the official rate not later than January 1, 1956; 
(c) investment type commodities for non-revenue producing projects; 
and (d) relief supplies. Investment type commodities for revenue 
producing projects will be priced at the official rate unless the Com- 
bined Economic Board recommends a reduction either through differ- 
ential exchange rates or subsidies. 

The official rate will apply to purchases of hwan by the United 
States Forces in Korea. 


1 Department of State Bulletin , Aug. 29, 1955, pp. 356-357. 
3 Supra . 

415900 — 57 — vol. 2 69 
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The Government of the United States of America will cooperate 
with the Government of the Republic of Korea in its efforts to develop 
a stabilized economic situation in Korea within the limits of resources 
made available for this purpose. In this regard both Governments 
will pay particular attention to the objectives of expeditious action 
leading to the speedy implementation of the aid program. 

Arrangements existing prior to the effective date of this amendment 
to Appendix A of the Agreed Minute of November 17, 1954 with re- 
spect to acquisition of hwan by the United States including those ar- 
rangements authorized by the original paragraph 1 of Appendix A 
of the said Agreed Minute will be suspended as long as the foregoing 
arrangements work out in practice to the mutual satisfaction of both 
Governments. 



Part XVI 


DISARMAMENT AND THE CONTROL OF ATOMIC 

ENERGY 


A. THE PROBLEM OF CONVENTIONAL ARMA- 
MENTS, 1950 


1. BASIC PRINCIPLES OF INTERNATIONAL SAFEGUARDS: 
Paper Submitted by the United States Delegation to the Working 
Committee of the United Nations Commission for Conventional 
Armaments, May 13, 1950 1 

Item 3 of the Plan of Work 2 of the Commission for Conventional 
Armaments provides for: “Consideration of practical and effective 
safeguards by means of an international system of control operating 
through special organs (and by other means) to protect complying 
States against the hazards of violations and evasions.” The following. 
ls a general outline of the views of the United States which will be 
elaborated as the Working Committee proceeds with its consideration 
of this subject. 

L The Objective of Safeguards 

A, To ensure that nations fulfil their responsibilities and obli- 
gations as prescribed in the treaty for the regulation and 
reduction of conventional armaments and armed forces, and 
so to protect complying States against the hazards of viola- 
tions and evasions; 

El. The Nature of Safeguards 

A. The system of safeguards should be so devised that its. 
operations will be effective, technically feasible and prac- 
ticable, and will : 

(a) give warning of the likelihood of violations, 

1 U.N. doc. S/C.3/SC.3/23, May 13, 1950. The Commission for Conventional: 
Armaments, responsible to the Security Council, was established by Security 
Council resolution of Feb. 13, 1947. For text of this resolution and earlier docu- 
nents on the reduction of conventional armaments, see A Decade of American 
foreign Policy , pp. 1136-1143. 

2 U.N. doc. S/387/ Annex A. 
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(b) detect promptly the occurrence of violations, 

(c) minimize interference with and impose minimum bur- 
dens on the economic and industrial life of the signatory 
States. 

III. The Basic Elements Constituting Safeguards 

A. Accurate and regular reports by all signatory States of such 
information related to conventional armaments and armed 
forces as may be required by the treaty, 

B. Verification of the above-mentioned reports by thorough 
international inspection procedures, 

C. Remedial action in the case of violation of the treaty; 

IV. The International Agency Responsible for Safeguards 

A. An international agency should be established within the 
framework of the United Nations, deriving its powers and 
status from the treaty under which it is established, to super- 
vise and administer the agreed system of safeguards in con- 
nection with the regulation and reduction of conventional 
armaments, 

B. The international agency should consist of a governing board, 
an inspection corps and secretariat, 

C. The governing board should be composed of representatives 
from each of the States which are members of the Security 
Council, the nonpermanent membership changing in con- 
formity with elections to and retirement from the Security 
Council, 

D. The inspection corps should be composed of members drawn 
from panels nominated by each participating State. The 
size and composition of the inspecting teams drawn from 
this corps and utilized in particular instances should be 
determined by the governing board, 

E. Such secretariat as may be needed should be selected by the 
governing board, 

F. The decisions made by the international agency should not 
require unanimity; 

V. Rights and Duties of the Agency 

A. Receiving from each signatory State the reports specified in 
the treaty, 

B. Verification of this information through direct inspections, 

C. Review and interpretation of data derived from reports and 
inspections, 

D. Preparation and publication of periodic and special reports 
to organs of the United Nations and to the signatory States, 

E. The inspection and verification process as applied to each 
State should be made by nationals of States other than the 
State being inspected. However, the State being inspected 
should be obliged to appoint a liaison officer to assist and 
accompany the inspection group representing the inter- 
national agency, 
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F. Individual members and national composition of the inspec- 
tion teams should be varied periodically, 

G. The international agency and its representatives should have 
no authority to issue directions to signatory States except as 
may be provided in the treaty under which it is established, 

H. Inspection and verification should be conducted on a regular 
basis with reasonable advance notice which should be set 
forth in the treaty. However, special inspections may take 
place under such circumstances as may be specified in the 
treaty, 

I. Certification to the Security Council and to signatory States 
of violations or evasions; 

VI. Rights and Duties of Signatory States 

A. Each signatory State should afford duly accredited repre- 
sentatives of the agency unimpeded rights of ingress to and 
egress from, and movement within its territories necessary to 
the performance of their duties; should aid and assist them in 
the performance of their duties, should provide access to the 
activities subject to inspection, and should arrange for the 
full co-operation of national or local authorities or private 
individuals, 

B. The treaty should set forth the nature and scope of the 
inspection and verification processes to be followed by the 
international agency in order that all participating States 
may be aware of their rights and obligations; 

VII. Action to be Taken upon the Determination of a Violation 

A. The international agency should be responsible for the 
I rompt referral with certification of facts to the Security 
Council and to the signatory States of the agency’s findings 
in respect to violations or evasions of the treaty, 

B. Such certification may be accompanied by such recommenda- 
tions in respect of any violations or evasions cited as the 
international agency may deem appropriate, 

C. Action in respect of any violation or evasion should be 
primarily the responsibility of the Security Council. The 
treaty should provide that, since the purpose of the system of 
safeguards is to protect complying States against the hazards 
of violations, failure by the Security Council to correct 
violations or otherwise enforce the treaty should relieve 
participating States from their obligations thereunder and 
permit them such freedom of unilateral or collective action 
as is consistent with the Charter of the United Nations. 
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2. PROPOSED CONVENTIONAL ARMAMENTS ADMINISTRA- 
TION: Paper Submitted by the United States Delegation to the 

Working Committee of the United Nations Commission for Con- 
ventional Armaments, June 22, 1950 1 

I. Conventional Armaments Administration (CAA) 

Establishment . A United Nations Conventional Armaments Ad- 
ministration should be created at the seat of the United Nations to 
supervise and administer the general system for the regulation and 
reduction of conventional armaments and armed forces. The 
Administration should derive its powers and status from the treaty 
or convention setting up the international system for the regulation 
and reduction of conventional armaments and armed forces. 

Composition. In order that the Conventional Armaments Adminis- 
tration will be broadly representative of the States participating in the 
system, but limited in size in the interest of efficient operations, it 
should be composed of a representative from each of the States which 
are members of the Security Council, the non-permanent membership 
changing in conformity with elections to and retirement from the 
Security Council. 

To facilitate its operations, the Administration should be authorized, 
in the treaty or convention which creates it, to establish regional 
branches. Each participating State should be obliged by the 
treaty or convention to designate a national agency to supervise the 
execution of its obligations with respect to conventional armaments 
and to assist the Conventional Armaments Administration in its work. 

The Administration should be empowered to employ the personnel 
requisite to carrying out its functions. This personnel should be 
recruited on the basis of character and technical competence, due 
allowance being made for equitable geographical distribution. 

Functions. The Conventional Armaments Administration should 
be responsible for: 

(1) Receiving from each participating State the reports specified in 
the treaty or convention establishing the system; 

(2) Verification of this information through investigation and direct 
inspections; 

(3) Review and interpretation of data derived from reports and 
inspections; 

(4) Preparation of periodic and special reports on conventional 
armaments and armed forces to organs of the United Nations 
and to the participating States; 

(5) Immediate certification to the Security Council and to par- 
ticipating States of violations or evasions. 

Procedure. The treaty or convention which establishes the system 
for the regulation of armaments should stipulate that decisions made 
by the Administration within its defined functions do not require 


i U.N. doc. S/C. 3/SC. 3/24, June 22, 1950. 
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unanimity. Except for this provision and others which may be 
adopted in the treaty or convention, the Administration should adopt 
its own rules of procedure. It should also be authorized to issue 
administrative regulations and to enter into ad hoc agreements neces- 
sary to the discharge of its responsibilities. 

Inspections. The Conventional Armaments Administration should 
be required to conduct such inspections as are necessary to the fulfil- 
ment of its functions. 

The treaty or convention setting up the system should stipulate the 
objectives to be achieved by the inspections. There should then be 
stipulated the types of inspections to be conducted as a matter of 
routine. 

It is further considered most desirable that practically all inspections 
will be scheduled in advance, and that they will be identical in char- 
acter for Powers of similar strength. 

Each individual inspection should be conducted by an inspection 
team the size and composition of which should be determined by the 
Conventional Armaments Administration with due regard to the 
following: 

(1) Each member of the Administration should be entitled, but not 
required, to have a representative on each inspecting team, 
except where a member of the Administration is itself being 
inspected. The State being inspected should be obliged to 
appoint a liaison officer to accompany the inspection team; 

(2) Each participating State should nominate as many inspectors 
as the Adminstration may require it to furnish, and these 
nominees should form a permanent roster from which inspection 
teams should be selected as needed; 

Each inspection team should have at its disposal a staff composed 
of personnel of the international secretariat of the Conventional 
Armaments Administration. 

II. Relationships of the Conventional Armaments Administration to 
Organs of the United Nations 

To the Security Council. Since every aspect of the regulation and 
reduction of armaments is associated with the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, every aspect of the work of the Conven- 
tional Armaments Administration is to some extent related to the 
Security Council. However, in order to provide the Security Council 
with. a basis for taking appropriate action, the following specific 
relationships should be established in the treaty or convention for the 
regulation and reduction of armaments : 

(a) Violations or evasions should be immediately certified to the 

Security Council by the Conventional Armaments Administration; 

(b) The Conventional Armaments Administration should submit 

to the Security Council regular reports at stated intervals and special 

reports as required. 
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The relation of the Conventional Armaments Administration to the 
Military Staff Committee should be defined by the Security Council 
as circumstances require. 

To the General Assembly . Under the Charter (Articles 10-12) the 
General Assembly has broad authority to consider and make recom- 
mendations concerning the principles governing disarmament and the 
regulation of armaments. In order to assist the Assembly in the 
exercise of this function, the treaty or convention for the regulation 
and reduction of armaments should require the Conventional Arma- 
ments Administration to submit to the General Assembly annual 
reports and such special reports as the Assembly may from time to 
time request. 

To the International Court of Justice. Under the Statute of the 
Court, cases between States arising out of the treaty or convention 
for the regulation and reduction of conventional armaments and armed 
forces would fall within the jurisdiction of the Court when referred 
to it by the parties or through the operation of a compulsory jurisdic- 
tion declaration. 1 In addition, the Conventional Armaments Ad- 
ministration should be empowered, in accordance with the procedure 
specified in Article 96 of the Charter, 2 to request advisory opinions 
on legal questions arising within the scope of the Administration^ 
activities. Proceedings before the Court should not delay the taking 
of measures necessary to conserve international peace and security. 

To the Secretariat. The Conventional Armaments Administration 
might have an independent secretariat separate from the United 
Nations Secretariat. It might, however, utilize the services of the 
United Nations Secretariat to the extent mutually agreed upon. 
Reports and other communications from the Administration to organs 
of the United Nations should be transmitted through the Secretary- 
General. 

To the Economic and Social Council. Such relationships as may be 
necessary should be established between the Conventional Armaments 
Administration and the Economic and Social Council, its commissions 
and sub-commissions, and related specialized agencies. 

To the Trusteeship Council. Such relationships as may be necessary 
should be established between the Conventional Armaments Admin- 
istration and the Trusteeship Council. 

With Individual States. The question of the relationship of the 
Conventional Armaments Administration to each participating State 
will require careful treaty definition, particularly as regards the extent 
to which the privileges and immunities accorded to the Administration 
will exempt it from the operation of national laws and the means by 
which individual rights and liberties will be protected against possible 
infringement stemming from inspections. The grant of privileges 
and immunities to the Administration should be based on the principle 
of minimum interference with the national laws of a State consistent 
with adequate supervision of the regulation and reduction of, arma- 
ments. 


1 Article 36 of the Statute; A Decade of American Foreign Policy , p. 147. 

2 Supra , p. 157. 
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The Administration should have no authority to issue directions or 
attractions to any State. The Administration should, however, be 
uthorized to negotiate with each participating State such adminis- 
trative agreements as may be necessary to carry out the treaty or 
onvention affecting such State’s regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments. 

The privileges and immunities of the Administration should include: 

(1) The possession of legal personality similar to that enjoyed by the 
United Nations; 

(2) The right of its accredited representatives to the privileges and 
facilities of ingress, egress and access into and from the territory 
of participating States, including rights of transit for persons 
and equipment across or through such territory; 

(3) The right to the use of communication facilities adequate to the 
discharge of its responsibilities ; 

(4) Such exemption from customs and immigration regulations as 
may be necessary to effective operations; 

(5) Inviolability of premises, property and archives. 


?. CONSOLIDATION OF THE APPROACH TO DIS- 
ARMAMENT , 1951-1952 


PROPOSED CONSOLIDATION OF THE TWO DISARMA- 
MENT COMMISSIONS: Address by the President of the United 
States Before the United Nations General Assembly, October 
24, 1950] 1 


. PROPOSED COMMISSION FOR THE CONTROL OF ALL 
ARMAMENTS AND ARMED FORCES: Working Paper Sub- 
mitted by the United States Delegation to the United Nations 
Committee of Twelve, May 17, 1951 2 * * 

'ntroduction 

The United States believes that comprehensive plans to include the 
iternational control of all armaments and armed forces should be 
.eveloped by the United Nations, and, accordingly, that present 
Jnited Nations efforts should be directed towards the preparation of 

1 Supra, pp. 345-350. 

2 U.N. doc. A/AC.50/1. The Committee of Twelve was established under 

lencral Assembly Res. 496(V), Dec. 13, 1950 (U.N. General Assembly, Official 
lecords, Fifth Session , Supplement No. 20 (A/1775), p. 80), to report “on ways 

nd means whereby the work of the Atomic Energy Commission and the Com- 
lission for Conventional Armaments may be co-ordinated and on the advisability 

f their functions being merged and placed under a new and consolidated dis- 
rmament commission. 5 ’ 
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co-ordinated plans of control which, would make possible with appro- 
priate safeguards the regulations, limitation and balanced reduction 
of all armaments and armed forces, including internal security ancl 
police forces. United Nations efforts in the field of armaments and 
armed forces have to date been assigned to two separate bodies, 
namely the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission and the Com- 
mission for Conventional Armaments. Much useful work has been 
accomplished by the two Commissions and, in the view of the United 
States, the appropriate time has now arrived for bringing the respec- 
tive efforts of the two Commissions into closer co-ordination through 
the establishment of a single commission. In taking over the functions 
of the two present Commissions, the new commission would build 
upon the work already done by them. In particular, the United States 
believes that the United Nations plan for international control of 
atomic energy 1 must continue to serve as the basis for the work of the 
new commission in the atomic energy phases of its work. Neverthe- 
less, the commission should be empowered to consider any other pro- 
posals that would be no less effective than the existing United Nations 
plan. 

A. Organization 

The United States believes that a new commission whose primary 
task would be the development of plans for the international control 
of all armaments and armed forces — to be called the Commission for 
the Control of Armaments and Armed Forces — should be established 
in place of the existing two Commissions in accordance with the fol- 
lowing terms and provisions : 

1. Status. The new commission should be established under and 
report to the Security Council, which in turn should submit peri- 
odic progress reports to the General Assembly. 

2. Composition. Membership on the new commission should 
correspond to the membership of the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Commission for Conventional Armaments, and hence 
would consist of the members of the Security Council, plus 
Canada when Canada is not a member of the Security Council. 

3. Sub-committees . The new commission should be expressly 
authorized to establish such sub-committees as may be needed 
in order to carry out the tasks assigned to it, recognizing that the 
differences in the nature of atomic and non-atomic weapons, as 
well as in the nature of biological and other instrumentalities of 
warfare, require the development of varying, but co-ordinated, 


1 The “United Nations plan" here referred to consisted of the “General Find- 
ings and Recommendations" incorporated in the First Report of the U.N. Atomic 
Energy Commission, Dec. 31, 1946 ( A Decade of American Foreign Policy , pp. 
1107-1110) and Part II of the Commission's Second Report, Sept. 11, 1947 
{ibid., pp. 1111-1118). 
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systems of regulation and control, specially adapted to meet 
the problems peculiar to the different types of weapons, or 
instrumentalities. 

4. Technical advice . Technical advice should be provided as 
necessary by experts appointed by the member States to assist 
their representatives. 

5. The Secretariat. The Secretariat of the new commission should 
be provided by the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 

6. Relationship to other organs of the United Nations . As a sub- 
ordinate organ of the Security Council, the new commission 
should have the normal relationship of such a body to other organs 
of the United Nations. 

7. Rules of procedure. With appropriate modifications, the rules 
of procedure of the Atomic Energy Commission would appear to 
be adequate to serve as the rules of procedure of the new 
commission. 

. Functions 

1. The primary task of the new commission should be to prepare 
>mprehensive and co-ordinated plans for the international control of 
1 armaments and armed forces, and accordingly, would provide for 
le regulation, limitation, and balanced reduction of all armaments 
ad armed forces, including internal security and police forces. 

2. The new commission should build upon the work already devel- 
ped by the Atomic Energy Commission and the Commission for Con- 
entional Armaments. The United Nations plan for the international 
Dntrol of atomic energy and the prohibition of atomic weapons should 
mtinue to serve as the basis for any plan for the control of atomic 
aergy unless and until a better and no less effective system can be 
evised. 

3. The new commission should take into account the inter-relation- 
lip of control systems and safeguards necessary to assure the regula- 
on, limitation, and balanced reduction of all armaments and armed 
)rces, including internal security and police forces, in order to assure 
rat the respective systems of control complement each other. 

4. The new commission should develop a comprehensive plan for 
hasing the implementation of the component systems of control 
nd regulation of all armaments and armed forces. 

5. The new commission should formulate a plan for the regulation of 
le international traffic in arms as part of the comprehensive plan for 
iternational control of all armaments and armed forces. 


r 
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4. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE UNITED NATIONS DISARMA- 
MENT COMMISSION: Resolution 502 (VI) of the United Nations 

General Assembly, January 11, 1952 1 

The General Assembly , 

Mooed by anxiety at the genera^ lack of confidence plaguing the 
world and leading to the burden of increasing armaments and the fear 
of war, 

Desiring to lift from the peoples of the world this burden and this 
fear, and thus to liberate new energies and resources for positive pro- 
grammes of reconstruction and development, 

Reaffirming its desire that the United Nations develop an effective 
collective security system to maintain the peace and that the armed 
forces and armaments of the world be progressively reduced in accord- 
ance with the Purposes and Principles of the Charter, 

Believing that a necessary means to this end is the development by 
the United Nations of comprehensive and co-ordinated plans, under 
international control, for the regulation, limitation and balanced re- 
duction of all armed forces and all armaments, for the elimination of 
all major weapons adaptable to mass destruction, and for the effective 
‘international control of atomic energy to ensure the prohibition of 
atomic weapons and the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes 
only, 

Recognizing that a genuine system for disarmament must include all 
kinds of armed forces and armaments, must be accepted by all nations 
whose military resources are such that their failure to accept would 
endanger the system, and must include safeguards that will ensure 
the compliance of all such nations, 

Noting the recommendation ? of die Committee of Twelve estab- 
lished by resolution 496 (V) 3 that the General Assembly should es- 
tablish a new commission to carry forward the tasks originally as- 
signed to the Atomic Energy Commission and the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments, 

1. Establishes under the Security Council a Disarmament Com- 
mission. This Commission shall have the same membership as the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Commission for Conventional 
Armaments, and shall function under the rules of procedure of the 
Atomic Energy Commission with such modifications as the Commis- 
sion shall deem necessary; 

2. Dissolves the Atomic Energy Commission and recommends to 
the Security Council that it dissolve the Commission for Conventional 
Armaments; 

3. Directs the Disarmament Commission to prepare proposals to be 
embodied in a draft treaty (or treaties) for the regulation, limitation and 

1 U.N. General Assembly, Official Records , Sixth Session , Supplement No. 20 
(A/21 19), pp. 1-2. This resolution is substantially the same as the draft resolu- 
tion on the same subject proposed by the United States, France, and the United 
Kingdom on Nov. 19, 1951; ibid., Annexes , Agenda Items 66 and 16, p. 5. 

2 Ibid., pp. 2-3. 

5 Resolution of Dec. 13, 1950; ibid., Fifth Session, Supplement No. 20 (A/1776), 

p. 80 . 
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ilanced reduction of all armed forces and all armaments, ^ for the 
iminafcion of all major weapons adaptable bo mass destruction, and 
t effective international control of atomic energy to ensure the pro- 
bation of atomic weapons and the use of atomic energy for peaceful 
irposes only. The Commission shall be guided by the following 
dnciples: 

( a ) In a system of guaranteed disarmament there must be pro- 
'essive disclosure and verification on a continuing basis of all armed 
rces — including paramilitary, security and police forces — and all 
rmaments including atomic; 

( b ) Such verification must be based on effective international in- 
jection to ensure the adequacy and accuracy of the information dis- 
osed; this inspection to be carried out in accordance with the de- 
sions of the international control organ (or organs) to be established; 

(e) The Commission shall be ready to consider any proposals or 
.ans for control that may be put forward involving either conven- 
cmal armaments or atomic energy. Unless a better or no less effec- 
ve system is devised, the United Nations plan for the international 
mtrol of atomic energy and the prohibition of atomic weapons should 
mfcinue to serve as the basis for the international control of atomic 
lergv to ensure the prohibition of atomic weapons and the use of 
;omic energy for peaceful purposes only; 

(cl) There must be an adequate system of safeguards to ensure ob- 
>rvance of the disarmament programme, so as to provide for the 
x>mpt detection of violations while at the same time causing the min- 
ium degree of interference in the internal life of each country; 

(<?) The treaty (or treaties) shall specifically be open to all States 
r signature and ratification or adherence. The treaty (or treaties) 
iall provide what States must become parties thereto before the treaty 
r treaties) shall enter into force; 

4. Directs the Commission, when preparing the proposals referred to 
b the preceding paragraph, to formulate plans for the establishment, 
ithin the framework of the Security Council, of an international 
mtrol organ (or organs) to ensure the implementation of the treaty 
r treaties). The functions and powers of the control organ (or 
■gans) shall be defined in the treaty which establishes it; 

5. Directs the Commission, in preparing the proposals referred to in 
iragraph 3 above, to consider from the outset plans for progressive 
id continuing disclosure and verification, the implementation of 
hich is recognized as a first and indispensable step in carrying out 
le disarmament programme envisaged in the present resolution; ^ 

6. Directs the Commission, in working out plans for the regulation, 
mtation and balanced reduction of all armed forces and all arma- 
ents: 

(а) To determine how over-all limits and restrictions on all armed 
rces and all armaments can be calculated and fixed; * 

(б) To consider methods according to which States can agree by 
igotiation among themselves, under the auspices of the Commission, 
►nceming the determination of the over-all limits and restrictions 
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referred to in sub-paragraph (a) above and the allocation within their 
respective national military establishments of the permitted national 
armed forces and armaments; 

7. Directs the Commission to commence its work not later than 
thirty days from the adoption of the present resolution and to report 
periodically, for information, to the Security Council and to the 
General Assembly, or to the Members of the United Nations when 
the General Assembly is not in session. The Commission shall 
submit its first report not later than 1 June 1952; 

8. Declares that a conference of all States should be convened to 
consider the proposals for a draft treaty (or treaties) prepared by the 
Commission as soon as the work of the Commission shall have pro- 
gressed to a point where in the judgment of the Commission any part 
of its programme is ready for submission to governments; 

9. Requests the Secretary-General to convene such a conference 
when so advised by the Commission; 

10. Requests the Secretary-General to furnish such experts, staff 
and facilities as the Commission may consider necessary for the 
effective accomplishment of the purposes of the present resolution. 


C. WORK OF THE UNITED NATIONS DISARMA- 
MENT COMMISSION, 1952-1953 


5. DISCLOSURE, VERIFICATION, AND INSPECTION OF ARMA- 
MENTS: Proposal Submitted by the United States Delegation to 
the United Nations Disarmament Commission, April 5, 1952 1 

Introduction 

General Assembly resolution 502 (VI) 2 calling for regulation, 
limitation and balanced reduction of all armed forces and armaments 
directs that the Disarmament Commission be guided by a number of 
principles, including the following (paragraph 3): 

“(a) In a system of guaranteed disarmament there must be 
progressive disclosure and verification on a continuing basis of all 
armed forces — including para-military, security and police forces— 
and all armaments including atomic; 

“(b) Such verification must be based on effective international 
inspection to ensure the adequacy and accuracy of the information 
disclosed; this inspection to be carried out in accordance with the 
decisions of the international control organ (or organs) to be 
established/ 7 

1 U.N. Disarmament Commission, Official Records } Supplement for April, 
May and June 195% (DC/C.2/1), pp. 9-18. 

2 Supra , doc. 4. 
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^ragraph 5 of the resolution reads as follows: 

“5. Directs the Commission, in preparing the proposals referred 

0 in paragraph 3 above, to consider from the outset plans for 
progressive and continuing disclosure and verification, the imple- 
nentation of which is recognized as a first and indispensable step 
a carrying out the disarmament programme envisaged in the 
present resolution”. 

,t is therefore apparent that the General Assembly resolution 
Ltemplates that the newly created Disarmament Commission 
iuld as a matter of priority deal with the problem of progressive 

1 continuing disclosure and verification of armed forces and 
laments. 

A. Extent of Disclosure and Verification 

The system of disclosure and verification must be on a contin uin g 
us. Disclosure as of a particular date on a “one time basis” and 
>sequent verification of such disclosure would not meet the require- 
nts of a continuing programme for regulation, limitation and 
anced reduction of all armed forces. Therefore it is contemplated 
it the machinery which will be set up should be on a permanent or 
least a long-term basis, since the disclosure and verification of 
ned forces and armaments will be on a continuing basis. 

The disclosure must cover all armed forces of every kind, including 
:a-military, security and police forces, and all armaments, including 
>mic. 

The verification of armed forces and armaments must likewise 
rnr all armed forces of every kind, including para-military, security 
:i police forces and all armaments, including atomic. 

The permanent machinery to be established must provide adequate 
:eguards under a competent international authority having ap- 
Dpriate status, rights and powers. 

B. Stages of Disclosure and Verification 

Disclosure and verification must be carried out step by step with 
propriate provisions for proceeding to the next step when, and only 
icn, previous steps have been satisfactorily completed. The reasons 
■ proceding by stages are two: 

(a) In the existing state of international tensions all States must be 
itected in the event of a serious violation or collapse of the system 
regulation, limitation and balanced reduction of armaments. The 
istence of stages gives all States the opportunity over a period of 
ae to test the good faith of all other States. The mere agreement 
enter into a system for disclosure and verification would give no 
uirance that the parties thereto would actually carry it out in full 
at all. With disclosure and verification in several stages and with 
cli step of one stage completed prior to the commencement of the 
xt stage, all States have the opportunity at periodic intervals of 
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checking the good faith of other States through review of the informa- 
tion theretofore disclosed. 

(6) It is contemplated that the disclosure and verification would 
proceed from the less secret areas, which would be disclosed and veri- 
fied in early stages, to the more secret areas. A phasing of this nature, 
in addition to furnishing the best test of the good faith of all States, 
would cause the minimum degree of interference in the internal life of 
each country, since the less sensitive information can in fact be more 
readily verified, and would, in cases of differences or delays, prevent 
premature disclosure of information which many States would like 
reserved until substantial co-operation and good faith have been 
demonstrated. 

6. In considering the appropriate number of stages, the United States 
had as its objective the full implementation of the programme of 
disclosure and verification as rapidly as feasible in the light of the 
existing state of international tensions. An excessive number of 
stages, each of which must be completed prior to the commencement 
of the next stage, would unduly delay not only the programme of 
disclosure and verification but also the entire programme for regula- 
tion, limitation and balanced reduction of armed forces and arma- 
ments. With this in mind, the United States concluded and is pro- 
posing that the number of stages of disclosure and verification should 
be five — a figure which represents the minimum number consistent 
with the considerations set forth in the previous paragraph. In each 
stage, the disclosure and verification processes will go forward simul- 
taneously on a wide variety of items in order to accelerate the success- 
ful completion of the programme. 

7. Annex 1 sets forth in outline the extent of armed forces and 
armaments (excluding atomic) to be disclosed in the respective stages 
and the manner of verification of the information required to be dis- 
closed. Annex II sets forth the same information with respect to 
atomic armaments. The proposals with respect to atomic, weapons 
are presented in a separate annex solely in the interest of clarity of 
presentation. Both the problems involved and the appropriate 
terminology with respect to atomic weapons differ so greatly from the 
problems and terminology with respect to other weapons that a single 
annex comprehending both might be confusing. It is contemplated 
that all stages of disclosure ami verification cover both atomic and 
noil-atomic weapons. In other words, the first stage includes the 
items set forth both in annex I and in annex II for disclosure and 
verification in that stage, and the same is true as to all succeeding 
stages. 

8. Without commenting in detail at this point on the specific items 
subject to disclosure and verification in the respective stages, it should 
be noted that the armed forces and armaments to be disclosed in the 
first stage have three general characteristics : 

{a) They should prove to be the least secret items. 

(6) In the main, they are most susceptible of verification by 
periodic visits of. inspection and through reference of statistical 
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rds — with the result that verification can take place with the 
imum of interference in the internal life of the respective countries. 
Le resort would nevertheless be required to “on-the-spot” inspec- 
, and aerial reconnaissance would be required in all stages to assist 
becking the adequacy of the disclosure. 

:) At the same time, these items reveal so vast a segment of the 
tary potential of all States that their disclosure and verification, 
rovided in this stage, in and of itself would act as an indication of 
I faith and would thus greatly facilitate progress towards the. 
uate goals of the entire programme of regulation, limitation and 
meed reduction of all armed forces and armaments. 

[he armed forces and armaments to be disclosed in the second, 
d, fourth and fifth stages arc progressively more secret and more 
cult to verify except through “on-the-spot” investigations in con- 
ation with extensive aerial reconnaissance. 

The character of the items to be disclosed and verified in the five 
jes as outlined in annexes I and II can in general be summarized 
ollows : 

je I. A quantitative count in the nature of a report on existing 
length levels of all armed forces and of the location of installations 
nd facilities concerned with armaments of all types, including 
tomic. 

:je II. Detailed disclosure of organization of armed forces and of 
istaliations and facilities concerned with the basic materials re- 
uired for production of all armaments, including atomic. 
p III . Detailed disclosure of armaments (except novel arma- 
lents), fissionable material and installations and facilities utilized 
1 their production. 

ge IV. Detailed disclosure of installations and facilities utilized in 
be production of novel armaments, including atomic (armaments 
ot in general use by the end of the Second World War but in 
olutne production today). 

ge V. Detailed disclosure of novel armaments, including atomic. 

The information to be disclosed and verified in all stages — and 
ticularly in the early stages — is so vast that there appear to be 
r antages in disclosing material only at the rate at which it can be 
cessed. Therefore, in general within each stage, disclosure should 
ceed progressively step by step in accordance with an agreed plan 
n. the less sensitive information to that which is more sensitive. 

C. Inspection 

The system of disclosure and verification is an integral part of 
system of safeguards which must be established to ensure observ- 
of tlie over-all programme of regulation, limitation and balanced 
uction of armed forces and armaments, so as to provide for the 
mpt detection of violations while at the same time causing the 
limum degree of interference in the internal life of each country, 
will not be adequate to provide merely for the verification of dis-. 
415900 — 57 — vol. 2 70 
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closed information. In addition, provision must be made for deter- 
mining the adequacy of the disclosed information, through broad 
general powers of “on-the-spot” inspection, through access to sta- 
tistical data permitting independent confirmation of required reports 
and through aerial surveys. 

13. Extensive aerial reconnaissance is obviously essential to the 
verification procedure in order completely to determine the adequacy 
of disclosed information. It will be obvious that aerial reconnaissance 
furnishes the easiest method of determining the existence of large 
undisclosed facilities and installations. Aerial survey will be essential 
in all stages of the disclosure and verification procedure. 

14. It is contemplated that “on-the-spot” inspection will take place 
in all stages as a part of the verification procedure. Its use, however, 
will be less extensive in the first than in the later stages because of 
the greater ease of verification, through other methods, of the items 
disclosed in the first stage. It will of course be necessary at each 
stage to regulate inspection in such a way as to prevent disclosure of 
information which is to be withheld from disclosure and verification 
during the particular stage. Certain principles governing limitations 
on the right of “on-the-spot” inspections in early stages arc set forth 
in annexes I and II. 

15. Each State at the commencem.ent of each stage should submit 
to the Commission a general description of the nature and location of 
facilities falling within the terms of reference for that stage. Access 
to such locations, reasonably sufficient to verify the information dis- 
closed, should be granted to inspectors. Inspection in each stage 
should proceed in accordance with a previously accepted plan. 

16. It is essential to an effective system of verification that the inter- 
national inspectors, in addition to examining declared installations 
and facilities, he permitted in all stages to have access to the entire 
national territory in order that the Commission may determine within 
reasonable limits the accuracy and adequacy of the information dis- 
closed. Accordingly, each State should be required during each 
stage of the process of disclosure and verification to permit the inter- 
national inspectors such freedom of movement and to give them 
access to such installations and facilities, records and data as may 
reasonably be required, including the right to inspect physical dimen- 
sions of all facilities and installations wherever situated. 

17. Each State should facilitate the activities of the international 
inspectors and furnish to them such assistance as they may reasonably 
require. 

18. Procedure should be set up in order to permit a determination by 
the Commission of the necessity for inspection of any facilities or 
installations, access to which is denied to the inspectors and where in 
the judgment of the inspectors such inspection is required. 

19. The inspectors should report to the Commission any information 
indicating a major violation of any provisions of the treaties or agree- 
ments respecting disclosure and verification. In the event of a Com- 
mission determination confirmed by the Security Council, by the 
affirmative vote of any seven members, of such a major violation 
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during any stage and the failure of the State guilty of violation to 
repair the same within a reasonable specified period, other States 
should be free to suspend the operations of the disclosure and verifica- 
tion system. 

20. The first stage of disclosure and verification should commence 
upon (a) the entry into force of the treaties dealing with the programme 
of disclosure and verification and referred to in paragraph 3 of the 
General Assembly resolution, and (b) the establishment, pursuant to 
such treaties, of international machinery responsible for carrying out 
the programme of disclosure and verification, including the portion 
of such machinery located within the territory of States adhering to 
the programme. 

21. Disclosure and verification in all stages subsequent to the first 
stage could commence upon a Commission determination that the 
previous stage has been satisfactorily completed. 

D. Miscellaneous 

22. The United Nations should establish concurrently with and at the 
time of the adoption of the general principles governing this pro- 
gramme the necessary inspection machinery to ensure effective veri- 
fication of the armed forces and armaments, including those involving 
atomic energy, disclosed pursuant to the programme. In establishing 
this machinery, consideration should be given to its subsequent utili- 
zation to supervise the programme for the regulation, limitation and 
balanced reduction of all armaments and armed forces. The ma- 
chinery recommended, in the United Nations Atomic Energy Plan 1 
would presumably be utilized in connexion with the disclosure and 
verification of armaments involving atomic energy. The problem of 
appropriate United Nations machinery both for purposes of the sys- 
tem of disclosure and verification and for the regulation, limitation 
and balanced reduction of armed forces and armaments is the subject 
of a separate study. 

23. It is contemplated that the disclosure and verification processes 
with respect to all adhering States should begin simultaneously and 
should go forward at approximately the same tempo. 

24. The draft treaties or agreements bringing into effect the dis- 
closure and verification system should specifically provide for ad- 
herence of States in accordance with the principles set forth in the 
fifth paragraph of the preamble and sub-paragraph 3 ( e ) of General 
Assembly resolution 502 (VI) of 11 January 1952, the relevant por- 
tions of which are as follows: 

“Recognizing that a genuine system for disarmament . , . must 
be accepted by all nations whose military resources are such that 
their failure to accept would endanger the system . . 

“3 . . . 

“(e) The treaty (or treaties) shall specifically be open to all 
States for signature and ratification or adherence. The treaty (or 


1 See A Decade of American Foreign Policy } pp. 1107-1118. 
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treaties) shall provide what States must become parties thereto 

before the treaty (or treaties) shall enter into force.” 

ANNEX I 

Proposed stages of disclosure and verification of Armed forces and 
non -atomic armaments 

Stage I 

Disclose 

(a) Over -all manpower strength of regular and reserve military forces 
and para-military organizations, including training establishments 
and security and police forces, broken down into each category. 

(6) Location of all operational military installations. 

Verify 

(i a ) By examination and cross-checks of central records to include per- 
sonnel, disbursement, medical and procurement supplemented by 
access to and spot checks of records at selected installations. 

( b ) By direct examination, location, manpower used, power input and 
physical dimensions of installations. 

(a) and (6): Inspectors will have access to entire national territory 

to extent necessary to determine that all facilities and installations 

have been declared. Aerial surveys will be permitted for same pur- 
pose and to same extent. 

Stage II 

Disclose 

(a) Organization, composition and disposition of units making up 
over-all strengths disclosed in stage I. 

( b ) Over-all annual capacity of heavy industry relating to arma- 
ments to include coal, steel, aluminum and electricity. 

Verify 

(a) By quantitative analysis of records pertaining to personnel, move- 
ment of units and administrative support supplemented by access 
to and spot checks of selected units and installations. 

(b) By cross checks of pertinent statistics and employment records, 
access to plants, and analysis of operation with respect to ma- 
terials used. 

(a) and ( b ) : By aerial survey as stated in stage I. 

Stage III 

Disclose 

(а) Equipment (including reserve equipment of units making up 
over-all strengths disclosed in stages I and II except units equipped 
with novel weapons). 

(б) Production facilities for manufacture of weapons and heavy equip- 
menb for units making up over-all strengths disclosed in stages 
I and II (excluding novel weapons), giving location, type and. 
capacity. 
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erify 

) By quantitative analysis of records pertaining to table of organi- 
zation and equipment, and repair and overhaul of equipment sup- 
plemented by access to and spot checks of selected units and 
installations. 

) By inspection of physical dimensions of plants and examination 
of records pertaining to consumption of power and raw materials, 
available labour force, and finances, and by access to and spot 
checks of selected units and installations. 

(a) and (6) : By aerial survey as stated in stage I. 

Stage IV 

isdose 

■) Information as to equipment of units equipped with novel weapons 
to include biological warfare, chemical warfare, radiological war- 
fare and atomic weapons. 

) Installations and facilities devoted to manufacture of novel 
weapons. 

erify 

) By cross checks with stages I and II and quantitative inspection 
of units disclosed. 

) By inspection of physical dimensions of plants and examination of 
records pertaining to consumption of power and raw materials, 
available labour force, and finances, and by access to and spot 
checks of selected units and installations. 

(a) and ( b ) : By aerial survey as set forth in stage I. 

Stage V 

isdose 

) Quantities of novel weapons on hand by types. 

erify 

) By physical count of stockpiles of finished novel weapons cross 
checked with information disclosed in stages I, II, III and IV. 

ANNEX II 

*opo$ed stages of disdosure and verification of Atomic armaments 

Stage I 

Isdose 

) Location of all installations directly concerned with production 
of atomic energy, or the product of which is primarily useful in 
the production of atomic energy. Also manpower employed, 
physical dimensions, and power input of each installation . (Ex- 
cluding weapon storage sites.) 

) Uses or functions of these installations. This should be confined 
to a statement giving the input material, the produce material and 
the process used in each instance. 
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Verify 

(a) By direct examination, location^ manpower used, power input and 
physical dimensions of installation. (Inspectors will have access 
to entire national territory to the extent necessary to determine 
through such means as aerial survey, inspection of water and 
railways and power lines, that all atomic energy installations have 
been declared.) 

( b ) Uses and functions in so far as revealed by external examination 
of all structures and unhoused equipment. Detailed interior 
inspection shall take place hi subsequent stages, the particular 
stage in which it will take place depending upon the function of 
the plant. (Verification of (a) above will be of value as partial 
verification of plant use or function.) 

(a) and ( b ) : By aerial survey in all stages for same purposes and to 

same extent as permitted with armed forces and noil-atomic arma- 
ments. (See annex I.) 

Stage II 

Disclose 

(a) Details of design and operation, including present and past output, 
of all those installations or parts of installations concerned with 
preparation of atomic energy raw or feed materials (and such 
auxiliary materials as graphite, heavy water and beryllium), from 
mines up to but not including reactors, isotope separation plants, 
and similar nuclear conversion devices used to produce fissionable 
or fusionable material. 

Verify 

(a) By direct and detailed inspection of all aspects the installations 
and appropriate records. Cross checks with stage I. 

Stage III 

Disclose 

(а) Details of design and operation, including present and past output 
of all those atomic energy installations, or parts of installations, 
concerned with the . conversion of feed materials to fissionable 
or fusionable materials or with the preparation of radioactive 
materials in large quantities. 

(б) Amounts and types of fissionable or fusionable material on hand 
or in process; amounts and types of radioisotopes on hand or in 
process. 

(c) General design and operational characteristics of research labora- 
tories involving reactors operating at a power level of 1 MW or 
more, including amounts of radioactive, or fissionable or fusion- 
able materials produced. 

Verify 

(a) By direct and detailed inspection of all aspects the installations 
and appropriate records. Cross checks with stages I and II. 

(b) By direct and detailed inspection of fissionable or fusionable 
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material, or radioactive materials, installations for production 
thereof, and appropriate records. 

(c) By survey of facilities associated with reported reactors, by de- 
tailed inspection of reactors themselves. 

Stage IV 

Disclose 

(a) Details of design and operation, including past and present output 
of all those atomic energy establishments and installations con- 
cerned with the fabrication of atomic or radioactive weapons from 
fissionable or other materials. 

Verify 

(a) By direct and detailed inspection of installations and appropriate 
records. Cross checks with stages I, II and III. 

Stage V 

Disclose 

(a) Location, numbers and types of atomic and radioactive weapons 
on hand. Weapon storage sites. 

Verify 

(a) By direct inspection. Cross checks with stages I, II and III 
and ( a ) above. 


6. ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF A DISARMAMENT PROGRAM: 
Proposal Submitted by the United States Delegation to the United 
Nations Disarmament Commission, April 24, 1952 1 

The Disarmament Commission accepts as a guide for its future 
work the following principles as the essentials of a disarmament 
programme: 

1. The goal of disarmament is not to regulate but to prevent war ty 
relaxing the tensions and fears created by armaments and by making 
war inherently, as it is constitutionally under the Charter, impossible 
as a means of settling disputes between nations. 

2. To achieve this goal, all States must co-operate to establish an open 
and substantially disarmed world: 

(a) In which aimed forces and armaments will be reduced to such a 
point and in such a thorough fashion that no State will be in a condi- 
tion of armed preparedness to start a war, and 

( b ) In which no State will be in a position to undertake prepara- 
tions for war without other States having knowledge of such prepara- 
tions long before an offending State could start a war. 

3. To reach and keep this goal, international agreements must be 
entered into by which all States would reduce their armed forces to 

1 U.N. Disarmament Commission, Official Records, Supplement for April , May 
and June 1952 (DC/C. 1/1), pp. 8-9. 
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levels, and restrict their armaments to types and quantities, necessary 
for: 

(a) The maintenance of internal security, 

(b) Fulfillment of obligations of States to maintain peace and 
security in accordance with the United Nations Charter. 

4. Such international agreements must ensure by a comprehensive 
and co-ordinated programme both: 

(a) The progressive reduction of armed forces and permitted 
armaments to fixed maximum levels, radically less than present levels 
and balanced throughout the process of reduction, thereby eliminating 
mass armies and preventing any disequilibrium of power dangerous to 
peace, and 

( b ) The elimination of all instruments adaptable to mass destruc- 
tion. 

5. Such international agreements must provide effective safeguards to 
ensure that all phases of the disarmament programme are carried out. 
In particular, the elimination of atomic weapons must be accomplished 
by an effective system of international control of atomic energy to 
ensure that atomic energy is used for peaceful purposes only. 

6. Such international agreements must provide an effective system of 
progressive and continuing disclosure and verification of ail armed 
forces and armaments, including atomic, to achieve the open world in 
which alone there can be effective disarmament. 


7. NUMERICAL LIMITATION OF ARMED FORCES: Working 

Paper Submitted by the Delegations of the United States, the 

United Kingdom, and France to the United Nations Disarmament 

Commission, May 28, 1952 1 

The delegations of France, the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland and the United States of America, which spon- 
sored the resolution of the General Assembly establishing the Dis- 
armament Commission, 2 are today submitting the attached working 
proposals for the determination of over-all numerical limitations on all 
armed forces. 

In fixing numerical limitations on the armed forces of States, a 
number of factors, demographic, geographic, political and economic, 
have to be considered. The Charter responsibilities of States and 
the need of balanced power-relationships among States must also be 
taken into account. There is no one automatic formula which can 
inflexibly be applied in all cases. The objective. must be to reduce 
the possibility and the fear of successful aggression and to avoid a 
disequilibrium of power dangerous to international peace and security. 

1 U.N. Disarmament Commission, Official Records , Supplement for April, May 
and June 1952 (D C/10) pp. 1-5. 

2 Supra , doc. 4. 
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The proposals suggest that there should be fixed numerical ceilings 
for China, France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America. A ceiling between 
1 million and 1.5 million is suggested for the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the United States of America and China, while a ceiling 
between 700,000 and 800,000 is suggested for the United Kingdom 
and France. 

The proposals call for agreed maximum ceilings for all other States 
having substantial armed forces to be fixed in relation to the ceilings 
agreed upon for the five powers. Such ceilings should be fixed with a 
view to avoiding a disequilibrium of power dangerous to international 
peace and security in any area of the woi'ld, thus reducing the danger 
of war. ^ The ceilings would normally be less than one per cent of the 
population and should be less than current levels, except in very 
special circumstances. 

The proposals envisage substantial and balanced reductions in 
armed forces. Agreement on such reductions should greatly lessen 
the likelihood and the fear of successful aggression and should facilitate 
agreement on other essential parts of a comprehensive disarmament 
programme, including the elimination of all major weapons adaptable 
to mass destruction and the effective international control of atomic 
energy to ensure the prohibition of atomic weapons and the use of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes only. 

Proposals for Fixing Numerical Limitations of All Armed 

Forces 

A. Introduction 

1. Paragraph 3 of General Assembly resolution 502 (VI) of 11 January 
1952 : 

“Directs the Disarmament Commission to prepare proposals 
to be embodied in a draft treaty (or treaties) for the regulation, 
limitation and balanced reduction of all armed forces and all 
armaments, for the elimination of all major weapons adaptable 
to mass destruction, and for the effective international control of 
atomic energy to ensure the prohibition of atomic weapons and 
the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes only”. 

2. Paragraph 6 of the resolution: 

“Directs the Commission, in working out plans for the regulation, 
limitation and balanced reduction of all armed forces and all 
armaments: 

“(a) To determine how over-all limits and restrictions on all 
armed forces and all armaments can be calculated and fixed ; 

“(h) To consider methods according to which States can agree 
by negotiation among themselves, under the auspices of the Com- 
mission concerning the determination of the over-all limits and 
restrictions referred to in sub-paragraph (a) above and. the alloca- 
tion within their respective national military establishments of 
the permitted national armed forces and armaments”. 
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3. The present working paper presents a plan for the determination 
of over-all numerical limitations on the size of the armed forces of 
States. Obviously some over-all limitations on the size of the armed 
forces of States are an essential part of any comprehensive plan for 
the regulation, limitation and balanced reduction of armed forces 
and armaments. The working paper is not intended to exclude, 
but to facilitate the development of other essential components which 
must be included in what the preamble of the General Assembly 
resolution refers to as “comprehensive and co-ordinated plans, under 
international control, for the regulation, limitation and balanced 
reduction of all armed forces and armaments, for the elimination 
of all major weapons adaptable to mass destruction, and for the 
effective control of atomic energy to ensure the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes” includ- 
ing “safeguards that will ensure the compliance of all . . . nations 
[whose military resources are such that their failure to accept would 
endanger the system]”. Proposals have already been submitted on 
certain other essential components, i. e., the control of atomic energy 
and disclosure and verification of all armed forces and armaments. 
By submitting this working paper and focusing attention on another 
component we hope to facilitate progress toward an agreed com- 
prehensive programme. 

B. Standards for determining numerical limitations of all armed forces 

4. In fixing numerical limitations on the armed forces of States a 
number of factors, demographic, geographic, political and economic, 
have to be considered. The Charter responsibilities of States and 
the need of balanced power-relationships among States must also bo 
taken into account. There is no one automatic formula which can 
inflexibly be applied in all cases. The objective must be to reduce 
the possibility and the fear of successful aggression and to avoid a 
disequilibrium of power dangerous to international peace and security. 

5. The following working formula is suggested as a basis of discussion: 

(a) There should be fixed numerical ceilings for China, Franco, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States of America which should be worked out with a view of 
avoiding a disequilibrium of power dangerous to international peace 
and security among themselves or with other States and thus re- 
ducing the danger of war. It is tentatively suggested that the maxi- 
mum ceilings for the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
States of America and China should be the same and fixed at, say, 
between 1 million and 1.5 million, and the maximum ceilings for the 
United Kingdom and France should be the same and fixed at, say, 
between 700,000 and 800,000. 

(b) For all other States having substantial armed forces there should 
be agreed maximum ceilings fixed in relation to the ceilings agreed 
upon for the five Powers. Such ceilings should be fixed with a view 
to avoiding a disequilibrium of power dangerous to international peace 
and security in any area of the world and thus reducing the clanger 
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•of war. The ceilings would normally be less than one per cent of the 
population. Moreover, they should be less than current levels except 
in very special circumstances. 

C. Significance of over-all • numerical limitations 

6. While a nation’s armed forces are not the only measure of its armed 
strength, and other elements of armed strength will have to be con- 
sidered in any comprehensive programme for the balanced reduction 
of armed forces and armaments, nevertheless a numerical limitation 
on armed forces is a major clement in any such programme for the 
.following reasons: 

(а) All armaments programmes depend upon manpower and there- 
fore must to a greater or less degree be affected by limitations on 
permitted armed forces. 

(б) A substantial reduction of armed forces as here suggested in 
itself would tend to reduce the likelihood of successful aggression. 

(c) Agreement on a substantial and balanced reduction of armed 
forces, minimizing the likelihood and fear of successful aggression, 
should greatly facilitate agreement reducing and restricting the arma- 
ments supporting these armed forces. 

D. Implementation of 'proposals for numerical limitations of all armed 

forces 

7. In determining the numbers in the armed forces, all kinds of 
armed force?, including para-military and security forces, must be 
included. 

8. Adequate provision must be made to ensure that the maximum 
limitation on armed forces is not circumvented through building up 
large forces of trained reserves or militarily trained police. 

9. This system must be accepted by all States, whether or not Mem- 
bers of the United Nations, whose military resources are such that their 
failure to accept would endanger the system. 

10. There should be adequate safeguards throughout the process of 
reduction to ensure that limitations are put into effect and observed 
as agreed and that violations can be promptly detected. 

11. The implementation of the reductions should be closely related 
to progress in connexion with other phases of the programme for 
regulation, limitation and balanced reduction of armed forces and 
armaments, such as the control of atomic energy and the system of 
progressive and continuing disclosure and verification. 

12. The reduction should be carried through in a manner and in ac- 
cordance with a time schedule prescribed by the international control 
organ and should be completed within the shortest feasible time after 
its commencement. 

13. In the future, further numerical limitation of permitted armed 
forces would be contemplated as substantial progress is achieved 
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toward the easing of international tensions, and the agreed ceilings 
would be subject to review at stated intervals. 

14. The proposed limitations — including their relationship to other 
components of the programme for regulation, limitation and balanced 
reduction of armed forces and armaments and the elimination of 
weapons adaptable to mass destruction — should be comprehended 
within the treaty or treaties required under paragraph 3 of General 
Assembly resolution 502 (VI) of 11 January 1952. 


8. FIRST REPORT OF THE UNITED NATIONS DISARMAMENT 
COMMISSION, MAY 29, 1952 1 

1. The General Assembly, by resolution 502 (VI) of 11 January 
1952, 2 3 * established the Disarmament Commission. In addition, the 
General Assembly, by resolution 504 (VI) of 19 January 1952, 8 re- 
ferred to the Commission certain proposals of the USSR, as contained 
in paragraphs 3 to 7 inclusive, of document A/C. 1/698 [DC/2]. 

2. The Members of the Disarmament Commission for 1952 are: 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, France, Greece, Netherlands, Pakistan, 
Turkey, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United Kingdom. of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the United States of America. 

3. The Commission has held twelve meetings to date, of which the 
first was held in Paris on 4 February 1952, and the subsequent ones 
have been held at United Nations Headquarters in New York. 

4. At the 2nd meeting of the Commission on 14 March 1952, the 
representative of the United States submitted a "Proposal for a Plan 
of work for the Disarmament Commission” [DC/3]. 

5. At the 3rd meeting of the Commission on 19 March 1952, the 
representative of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics submitted 
a "Proposal for a plan of work for the Disarmament Commission” 
[DC/4 and DC/4/Corr.l]. 

6. At the 7th meeting of the Commission on 26 March 1952, the 
representative of France submitted a "Proposed program of work for 
the Disarmament Commission” [DC/5]. This proposed programme 
was adopted by the Commission at its 8th meeting on 28 March 1952. 

7. At the 9th meeting of the Commission on 2 April 1952, at the 
suggestion of the Chairman, the representative of Chile, the Commis- 
sion established two working committees, each consisting of all the 
members of the Commission [DC/8]. Committee 1 was authorized 
to consider paragraph B of the programme of work, to wit, "Regula- 
tion of all armaments and armed forces”. Committee 2 was author- 
ized to consider paragraph A of the programme of work, to wit, 
"Disclosure and verification of all armaments, including atomic 
armaments, and of all armed forces”. 


i U.N. doc. DC/ll. 

3 See supra, doc. 4. 

3 U.N. General Assembly, Official Records , Sixth Session , Supplement No, %Q 

(A/2119), p. 4. 
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8. At the first meeting of Committee 2, on 5 April 1952, the repre- 
sentative of the United States submitted a working paper entitled 
“Proposals for progressive and continuing disclosure and verification 
of armed forces and armaments” [DC/C.2/1]. 1 

9. At the 3rd meeting of Committee 1 on 24 April 1952, the repre- 
sentative of the United States submitted a proposal entitled “Essen- 
tial principles for a disarmament programme” [DC/C. 1/1]. 2 

10. At the 12th meeting of the Commission on 28 May 1952, the 
representatives of France, the United Kingdom, and the United States 
submitted a “Working paper setting forth proposals for fixing numer- 
ical limitations of all armed forces” [DC/10]. 3 

11. The Commission decided at its 12th meeting on 28 May 1952 
to submit this first report, in accordance with paragraph 7 of resolu- 
tion 502 (VI), to the Security . Council and to the Members of the 
United Nations, and to transmit with this report the two resolutions 
of the General Assembly referred to above, and the records of the 
proceedings of the Commission and its Committees to date. 

12. The discussions in the Commission and its two Committees are 
oontinuing and the Commission will, in accordance with paragraph 7 
of resolution 502 (VI), submit further reports on its work. 

13. The list of the relevant General Assembly resolutions and of the 
records of the proceedings of the Commission and its Committees is 
annexed hereto. 4 


9. NUMERICAL LIMITATION OF ARMED FORCES: Supple- 
mentary Working Paper Submitted by the Delegations of the 

United States, the United Kingdom, and France to the United 

Nations Disarmament Commission, August 12, 1952 6 

1. It is contemplated that any agreement for the numerical limita- 
tion of armed forces would necessarily comprehend: 

(а) Provisions to ensure that production of armaments and quan- 
tities of armaments bear a direct relation to the amounts needed for 
permitted armed forces; 

(б) Provisions for composition of permitted armed forces . and 
armaments in order to prevent undue concentration of total permitted 
armed forces in a manner which might prejudice a balanced reduction; 

(c) Procedures in conformity with the directive contained in para- 
graph 6 ( b ) of General Assembly resolution 502 (VI) of 11 January 
1952, 6 for the negotiation within over-all limitations^ of mutually 
agreed programmes of armed forces and armaments with a view to 
•obtaining early agreement on these matters among States with 
substantial military resources. 

1 See supra , doc. 5. 

3 See supra , doc. 6. 

s See supra , doc. 7. 

4 Not reprinted here. 

6 U.N. Disarmament Commission, Official Records, Supplement for July , August 
<md September 1952 (DC/ 12), pp. 1-3. 

* Supra , doc. 4. 
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Procedures should be worked out to facilitate the development, 
under the auspices of the Disarmament Commission, of mutually 
agreed programmes of armed forces and armaments to be compre- 
hended within the treaty or treaties referred to in General Assembly 
resolution 502 (VI) of 11 January 1952. 

2. One possible procedure, advanced for the purpose of initiating 
discussions, might be: 

(a) Upon acceptance of the proposals set forth in Working Paper 
DC/10 1 with respect to fixing numerical limitation of all armed forces, 
arrangements might be made for a conference between China, France, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Kepublics, United Kingdom and the United 
States of America with a view to reaching tentative agreement among 
themselves, by negotiation, on: 

(1) The distribution by principal categories of the armed forces 
that they would consider necessary and appropriate to main- 
tain within the agreed numerical ceilings proposed for their 
armed forces; 

(2) The types and quantities of armaments which they would 
consider necessary and appropriate to support permitted armed 
forces within the proposed numerical ceilings; 

(3) The elimination of all armed forces and armaments other than 
those expressly permitted, it being understood that provision 
will be made for the elimination of all major weapons adaptable 
to mass destruction, and for the effective international control 
of atomic energy to ensure the prohibition of atomic weapons 
and the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes only. 

The distribution of armed forces within stated categories and the 
types and volumes of armaments would not necessarily be identic, 
even for States with substantially equal aggregate military strength, 
inasmuch as their needs and responsibilities may be different. The 
objective of the agreements would be to reduce the possibility and 
fear of aggression and to avoid a disequilibrium of power dangerous 
to international peace and security. Such agreements would neces- 
sarily be tentative, as they would liave to be reviewed in the light of 
further tentative agreements to be reached, as indicated in the follow- 
ing paragraph. 

(b) When tentative agreement is attained at the conference referred 
to in paragraph 2 (a), regional conferences might be held, to be 
attended by all governments and authorities having substantial 
military forces in the respective regions, for the purpose of reaching 
similar tentative agreement on: 

(1) The over-all numerical ceilings for the armed forces of all such 
governments and authorities, as proposed in paragraph 5 ( b ) of 
the tripartite working paper on numerical limitations, 

(2) The distribution of the permitted armed forces within stated 
categories, 


1 Supra, doc. 7. 
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(3) The type and volume of armaments necessary and appropriate 
to support the permitted armed forces, and 

(4) The elimination of all armed forces and armaments other than 
those expressly permitted, it being understood that provision 
will be made for the elimination of all major weapons adaptable 
to mass destruction, and for the effective international control 
of atomic energy to ensure the prohibition of atomic weapons 
and the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes only. 

(c) Thereafter a draft treaty might be worked out, as contemplated 
in operative paragraph 3 of General Assembly resolution 502 (VI) 
of 11 January 1952, comprehending and bringing into a balanced 
relationship all essential components of the programme. 

3. The timing and co-ordination of the reductions, prohibitions, 
and eliminations should ensure the balanced reduction of over-all 
armed strength and should avoid creating or continuing any dis- 
equilibrium of power dangerous to international peace and security 
during the period that the reductions, prohibitions and eliminations 
are being put into effect. In particular, the initial limitations or reduc- 
tions in armed forces and permitted armaments and the initial steps 
toward elimination of prohibited armaments should commence at the 
same time. Subsequent limitations and reductions should be syn- 
chronized with subsequent progress in elimination of prohibited 
armaments. An international control authority should be established 
at the commencement of the programme and it should be in a position 
to assume progressively its functions in order to ensure the carrying 
out of such limitations, reductions, curtailments and prohibitions. 
Thus, when the limitations and reductions in armed forces and per- 
mitted armaments provided by the treaty or treaties are completed, 
production of prohibited armaments will have ceased, existing stock- 
piles of prohibited armaments and facilities for their production will 
have been disposed of, atomic energy will be utilized for peaceful 
purposes only, and the international control authority will have 
assumed its full functions. 


10. ELIMINATION OF BACTERIAL WEAPONS: Working Paper 
Submitted by the United States Delegation to the United Nations 
Disarmament Commission, September 4, 1952 1 

1. A comprehensive programme for the regulation, limitation and 
balanced reduction of all armed forces and armaments should provide 
for the elimination of all major weapons adaptable to mass destruc- 
tion, including bacterial, and for the effective international control of 
atomic energy to ensure the prohibition of atomic weapons and the 
use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes only. 

2. Bearing in mind that all Members of the United Nations have 
agreed to refrain not only from the use of germ warfare but from the 

- 1 U.N. Disarmament Commission, Official Records , Supplement for July, August 
and September 1952 (DC/15), pp. 3-4. 
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use of force of any kind contrary to the law of the Charter, the pro- 
gramme envisaged in paragraph 1 must be approached from the point 
of view of preventing war and not from the point of view of regulating 
the armaments used in war or of codifying the laws of war. The pro- 
gramme as a whole should ensure that armed forces and armaments are 
reduced to such a point and in such a thorough fashion that: 

(a) No State will be in a position of armed preparedness to start 
a war; 

(b) No State shall be in a position to undertake preparations for war 
without other States having knowledge of such preparations long 
before the offending State could start a war. 

3. Safeguards must be devised to ensure the elimination of bacterial 
weapons and facilities and appliances for their production and use 
along with the elimination of all armed forces and armaments not 
expressly permitted to States to maintain public order and to meet 
their Charter responsibilities. The principal safeguards to ensure the 
elimination of bacterial weapons are to be found in an effective and 
continuous system of disclosure and verification of all armed forces 
and armaments such as that suggested in the working paper sub- 
mitted by the representative of the United States on 5 April 1952, 
entitled “Proposals for progressive and continuing disclosure and 
verification of armed forces and armaments 77 (DC/C. 2/1). 1 It is 
proposed that, at appropriate stages in an effective system of dis- 
closure and verification, agreed measures should become effective 
providing for the progressive curtailment of production, the progres- 
sive dismantling of plants and the progressive destruction of stockpiles 
of bacterial weapons and related appliances. Under this programme, 
with co-operation in good faith by the principal States concerned, all 
bacterial weapons and all facilities and appliances connected therewith 
should be completely eliminated from national armaments and their 
use prohibited. 


11. REGULATION, LIMITATION, AND BALANCED REDUC- 
TION OF ALL ARMED FORCES AND ALL ARMAMENTS: 
Resolution 704 (VII) of the United Nations General Assembly, 
April 8, 1953 2 

The General Assembly , 

"Recognizing that: 

Under the Charter of the United Nations all States are bound to 
settle their international disputes by peaceful means in such a manner 
that international peace and. security, and justice, are not endangered, 
and to refrain in their international relations from the threat or use 
of force against the territorial integrity or political independence 


1 See supra , doc. 5. 

2 U.N. General Assembly, Official Records , Seventh Session , Supplement No, £0A 
(A/2361/Add. 1), p. 3. 
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of any State, or in any other manner inconsistent with the purposes 
of the United Nations, 

The aim of a system of worlcl-wicle disarmament is to prevent war 
and release the world’s human and economic resources for the purposes 
of peace, 

1. Takes note of the report of the Disarmament Commission; 1 

2. Reaffirms General Assembly resolution 502 (VI) of 11 January 
1952 2 and requests the Disarmament Commission to continue its 
work for the development by the United Nations of comprehensive 
md co-ordinated plans providing for: 

(a) The regulation, limitation and balanced reduction of all armed 
forces and armaments; 

(b) The elimination and prohibition of all major weapons, including 
bacteriological, adaptable to mass destruction; 

(c) The effective international control of atomic energy to ensure 
the prohibition of atomic weapons and the use of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes only ; 

The whole programme to be carried out under effective international 
control in such a way that no State would have cause to fear that 
its security was endangered; 

3. Requests the Commission to report to the Genera] Assembly 
md the Security Council no later than 1 September 1953, and hopes 
:liat all the members of the Commission will co-operate in efforts to 
produce constructive proposals likely to facilitate its task. 


12. UNITED STATES EFFORTS TOWARD DISARMAMENT: 

Report to the President by the Deputy United States Representa- 
tive on the United Nations Disarmament Commission, 3 January 12, 
1953 4 

In view of your deep and active interest in the development of an 
effective and comprehensive disarmament program I have thought it 
would be appropriate for me at this time to make a report to you on the 
work of the U.N. Disarmament Commission and in particular on the 
efforts of the United States in close cooperation with other members of 
the Commission to carry out the mandate of the General Assembly in 
iccordance with the spirit and the principles of the Charter. 

The statements and working proposals which have been made on 
behalf of the United States in the Commission 5 are the product of the 
joint efforts of the State and Defense Departments, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the U.S. Mission to the United Nations. 

1 The Second Report of the Disarmament Commission, Oct. 9, 1952 (U.N. doc 
DC/20). 

2 Supra , doc. 4. 

3 Benjamin V. Cohen. 

4 United States Efforts Toward Disarmament : Report to the President by the 
Deputy U. S. Representative on the United Nations Disarmament Commission , 
January 12 , 1958 (Department of State publication 4902; 1953). Letter of trans- 
nittal not reprinted here. 

5 See supra, docs. 5. 6, and 10. 

415900— 57— vol. 2 71 
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The tripartite proposals submitted on behalf of the United States, 
Trance, and the United Kingdom represent the joint efforts of all 
three Governments . 1 The cooperation achieved within our Govern- 
ment and with friendly governments on the Commission has made it 
possible for us to supply the ideas and materials with which an effective 
and comprehensive disarmament program may in the future be 
wrought. 

OUR RESPONSIBILITIES UNDER THE CHARTER 

It may seem paradoxical to many th at we should discuss disarm, ament 
in the United Nations in 1952, when the nations of the world are 
increasing their armaments at an accelerated pace. 

But the United States has made it clear in the discussions of dis- 
armament in the United Nations that the burden of armaments has 
been thrust upon us and is not of our choosing. We have learned 
that in an armed world we cannot safely rely on unarmed goodwill. 
But we have made it clear that we would infinitely prefer a world 
order in which the energies and resources now diverted to armaments 
could be used to advance human dignity and well-being, 

On November 7, 1951, in an address explaining the proposals of 
the United States, the United Kingdom, and France for the establish- 
ment of the U.N. Disarmament Commission, you, Mr. President, 
stated; 

“We are determined to win real peace — peace based on freedom 
and justice. We will do it the hard way if we must — by going forward, 
as we are doing now, to make the free world so strong that no would-be 
aggressor will dare to break the peace. But we will never give up 
trying for another way to peace — the way of reducing the armaments 
that make aggression possible.” 2 

Five months later, on April 2, 1952, General Eisenhower, then 
Supreme Allied Commander in Europe, in his first report to the 
NATO countries declared: 

“Visible and within grasp we have the capability of building such 
military, economic and moral strength as the Communist world 
would never dare to challenge. When that point is reached, the Iron 
Curtain rulers may finally be willing to participate seriously in dis- 
armament negotiations. Then we may see fulfilled the universal 
hope expressed in the United Nations Charter to reduce 4 the diversion 
for armaments of the world's human and economic resources.' ” 3 

Our position is clear and unequivocal. Until all nations cooperate 
in good faith in putting into effect a balanced reduction in armed 
forces and armaments, we must build up and maintain the armed 
strength of the free world to guard and preserve the peace. But we 
have shown that we are ready, willing, and eager to work out a com- 
prehensive disarmament program to reduce the danger of war and 


1 See supra, docs. 7 and 9. 

2 See Department of State Bulletin , Nov. 19, 1951, pp. 799-803. 

8 See ibid,, Apr. 14, 1952, pp. 572-579. 
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the fear of aggression. That is the duty of all member states under 
the Charter of the United Nations. 

Under the Charter, all members have agreed to settle their inter- 
national disputes by peaceful means in such a manner that inter- 
national peace and security and justice are not endangered. Under 
the Charter all members have agreed to refrain in their international 
relations from the threat or use of force against the territorial in- 
tegrity or political independence of any state or in any other manner 
inconsistent with the purposes of the United Nations. 

The maintenance of large armaments undermines confidence in 
the fulfillment of the solemn Charter obligations of member states 
not to use force or the threat of force as an instrument of national or 
ideological policy. 

But the use of force or the threat of force in international relations 
cannot be eliminated by unilateral disarmament by any one state 
or group of states. All states must cooperate. 

All members of the United Nations have a responsibility to see 
that force is used only in self-defense and in the service of the Charter 
and not as an instrument of national or ideological policy. 

Disarmament must be viewed as a means of carrying out the obli- 
gations under the Charter not to use force or the threat of force for 
settling disputes among nations. The objective of a disarmament 
program must be to prevent war, not to regulate the armaments used 
in war. We have tried to make clear that the United States does 
nob accept war as inevitable; that the job is to reduce the likelihood 
of war by insuring that no nation possesses the means to commit a 
successful act of armed aggression. The aim is to reduce the likelihood 
of war by reducing the possibility of war and armed aggression. 

In its efforts towards disarmament, the United States has con- 
centrated single -mindeclly on the root problem, the prevention of 
war itself. When men fight to kill it is hard to regulate the manner 
of killing. True humamtarianism as well as realism supports the 
view that the only practical way to eliminate the horror of war is 
to eliminate war itself. 

That of course does not mean that we are uninterested in examining 
the rules for the conduct of war or in finding better ways to protect 
civilians and prisoners should war occur. But in developing a dis- 
armament program we must strive not to codify the rules of warfare 
but to reduce the possibility of war. 

Responsible statesmen cannot rely upon paper promises which 
provide no assurances of their observance. We cannot make genuine 
progress toward disarmament by piecemeal attempts to forbid the 
use of individual weapons without safeguards designed to give assur- 
ance that such weapons will not be available for use. We have 
therefore urged in the United Nations that efforts be directed toward 
a comprehensive disarmament program which will insure that nations 
do not retain in their military establishment armed forces and arma- 
ments in types or in volume beyond those required for self-defense 
and to meet their Charter responsibilities. Forces and weapons not 
expressly permitted should be eliminated under effective international 
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safeguards sufficient to remove the possibility and fear of prohibited 
forces or armaments being available for use. 

The most solemn promise in the history of international relation- 
ships is that contained in the Charter against the threat or use of force 
of any kind in any way in international relations contrary to the pur- 
poses of the Charter. A disarmament program should provide the 
safeguards necessary to assure that no state will be in a position to 
break this solemn promise. No lesser promise can be relied upon if 
that most solemn promise is broken. A state which would flout the 
Charter to make war cannot be relied upon to honor any lesser promise 
as to how it will wage war. 

This is the framework within which we havo undertaken in the 
Disarmament Commission our Charter responsibility “for formulat- 
ing . . . plans . . . for the establishment of a system for tlio regula- 
tion of armaments.” 

EARLY EFFORTS TOWARD DISARMAMENT 

At the time the Charter was adopted, Nazi and Japanese aggression 
had been crushed. We looked forward to a peaceful world. We 
sought to cooperate to relieve the peoples of the world of the fear of 
war and the burden of armaments. 

Relying on the good faith of the Soviet Union and its promises to 
fulfill its Charter and treaty obligations, we demobilized our armed 
forces. 

We did even more. Less than a year after the momentous dis- 
covery by the United States of the war potential of the atom, we pro- 
posed that the United Nations undertake to develop an effective plan 
for the international control of atomic energy which would insure its 
use for peaceful purposes only. Within the same year the United 
States presented to the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission 
the basic principles of a constructive plan for the effective international 
control of this new force which would make possible and encourage its 
use by all nations for peaceful purposes. 1 These principles with 
minor modifications were accepted as a working basis by the General. 
Assembly of the United Nations in the fall of 1946, and a plan based on 
these principles received the overwhelming endorsement of the Assem- 
bly in 1948. 2 The plan may not be perfect. Possibly it can be im- 
proved upon. But we can be very proud of the part we have played 
in working out the U.N. plan for the control of atomic energy. Wc 
are confident this plan could do the job of controlling effectively the 
atomic weapon and other related weapons as well, since its contem- 
plated procedures actually encompass the entire field of atomic energy. 

In 1946, when we first suggested the basic principles of the plan, 
we had hoped that if general agreement could first be reached on a 
plan for the effective international control of this new force of atomic 
energy, with its tremendous possibilities for good or for evil, then, 
in an atmosphere of mutual confidence and good will, agreement on the 

1 See statement of June 14, 1946, by the U.S. Representative before the U.N. 
Atomic Energy Commission; A Decade of American Foreign Policy, pp. 1079-1087. 

2 See U.N. General Assembly Res. 191 (III) of Nov. 4, 1948; ibid., pp. 1122-1123. 
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other essential parts of a comprehensive disarmament program would 
not be difficult of accomplishment. That was the reason why we 
thought in the early days of the disarmament discussions in the United 
Nations it would be better not to merge the discussions of conventional 
armaments with the discussions of atomic-energy control. 

In the Commission for Conventional Armaments the United States, 
France, and the United Kingdom placed great stress on the develop- 
ment of a system for the disclosure and verification of armed forces 
and armaments. 1 We believed then, as we believe now, that such 
procedures generate mutual confidence necessary for any program of 
guaranteed disarmament. If disarmament is to be considered seri- 
ously and not merely as an instrument of propaganda, statesmen 
responsible for the peace and security of their countries cannot rely 
on paper promises to disarm, but must have assured means of know- 
ing that promises made arc kept. 

Unfortunately our hope that progress in the field of atomic energy 
would stimulate progress in the field of conventional arms proved 
unfounded. Progress was stalled at a dead center in both commis- 
sions. In the Atomic Energy Commission the Soviet Union rejected 
the control features of the plan which had been developed on the basis 
of the U.S. proposals and itself presented no acceptable alternative. 
In the Conventional Armaments Commission the Soviet Union rejected 
the proposals for a system for the disclosure and verification of armed 
forces and armaments because it did not include atomic armaments. 
In an effort to break this deadlock, at the fifth session of the General 
Assembly you, Mr. President, suggested a new approach to the task 
of disarmament by merging the work of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Commission for Conventional Armaments. 2 As you 
recall, our hope was that the valuable preliminary work done in both 
fields could be preserved and that the new framework might be helpful 
in meeting the objections of the Soviet Union. 

DISARMAMENT RESOLUTION OF JANUARY 11, 1952 

At the sixth session of the General Assembly, the United Kingdom, 
France, and the United States joined in proposals to set up a new 
commission with a broad mandate to develop comprehensive and 
coordinated plans for the regulation, limitation, and balanced reduc- 
tion of all armed forces and armaments including atomic. To pave 
the way for fresh efforts to reach realistic agreements, the proposals 
stressed the fact that a genuine system for disarmament must include 
all kinds of armed forces and armaments, must be accepted by all 
nations whose military resources arc such, that their failure to accept 
would endanger the system, and must include safeguards which will 
insure compliance by all nations. 

By an overwhelming vote on January 11 , 1952, the sixth General 
Assembly passed a resolution 3 based on the proposals of the three 
Governments. The resolutions established a Disarmament Com- 


1 See supra, docs. 1 and 2. 

2 See supra , pp. 345-350. 

3 Res. 502 (VI) ; supra, doc. 4. 
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mission, composed of the members of the Security Council plus 
Canada, and directed the Commission to prepare draft proposals to 
be embodied in a treaty or treaties for submission to a conference of 
all states, concerning — 

Regulation, limitation, and balanced reduction of all armed forces 
and all armaments; 

Elimination of all major weapons adaptable to mass destruction; 
Effective international control of atomic energy to insure the prohi- 
bition of atomic weapons and the use of atomic energy for peace- 
ful purposes only, with the present U.N. plan being used as the 
basis for the Commission's considerations until a better or no less 
effective plan is devised; 

Progressive and continuing disclosure and verification of all armed 
forces and all armaments, including atomic, the implementation 
of such a scheme being recognized as a first and indispensable step 
in carrying out the disarmament program; 

Methods for fixing over-all limits and restrictions on all armed forces 
and armaments, and for determining the allocation within their 
respective military establishments of the permitted national armed 
forces and armaments; 

The establishment of an international control organ (or organs) to 
insure the implementation of the treaty or treaties; and 
An adequate system of safeguards to insure observance of the dis- 
armament program. 

TPIE DISARMAMENT COMMISSION 

As a member of the Disarmament Commission, the United States 
has put forward every effort to carry out the mandate of the General 
Assembly. The United States, individually and in collaboration 
with Prance and the United Kingdom, has placed before the Dis- 
armament Commission working papers and proposals which we 
believe provide a worldng basis and broad outline for a practical and 
comprehensive disarmament program. In the development and 
consideration of these proposals we had constructive assistance a-nd 
cooperation from all members of the Commission with the exception 
of the Soviet Union. It might be illuminating to review the principal 
suggestions we made in the Disarmament Commission. 

Essential Principles for a Disarmament Program 

On April 24, 1952, the United States introduced a paper sotting 
forth what we considered “Essential Principles for a Disarmament 
Program" 1 (DC/20, pp. 83-84). It represented an attempt to clarify 
and agree on objectives and principles which we believed should 
guide the Disarmament Commission in developing the details of a 
comprehensive disarmament program. 

We were influenced to^ present these principles and objectives at 
the outset because of the insistence of the Soviet Union that we could 


1 See supra , doc. 6. 
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,ke do progress until we took certain decisions on principles. The 
viet representatives had argued in the Commission, as they have 
pied in past General Assemblies, that the United States was opposed 
any general reduction in armed forces and armaments because the 
dted States was unwilling to accept the Soviet proposals that 
mediate decisions should be taken to reduce by one-third the 
ned strength of the great powers and to prohibit the use of atomic 
apons and other weapons of mass destruction. 

The record is clear that the United States is dedicated to the goal 
significantly reducing armaments and effectively eliminating 
>mic weapons from the world's arsenals. The United States re- 
ted the Soviet proposals for the same reasons which caused the 
neral Assembly repeatedly to reject them, because they are not 
itrived to achieve a balanced reduction in armed strength or to 
>vide safeguards which would insure their observance. In fact, 
sy would clearly result in a dangerous imbalance of strength in 
mr of the Soviet Union and other states having mass armed forces. 
3 were confident that our statement of principles would clearly 
monstrate that the United States actively favors a truly balanced 
Lnction in over-all armed strength, which would include the elimi- 
bion of mass armed forces as well as all weapons of mass destruction, 
nat we are opposed to is paper agreements or paper decisions which 
>vide no tangible safeguards or assurances of their observance. 
Responsible nations cannot morally or legally bind themselves to 
arm on the basis of a decision in principle — on the basis of paper 
>mises and without adequate and unequivocal safeguards to pro- 
\t them from the hazards of violations and evasions. . But if there 
rid be agreement in advance on the objectives and principles which 
>uld govern a comprehensive and coordinated disarmament pro- 
un, such agreement should greatly simplify the main and primary 
;k of agreeing on specific and practical measures for arms reductions 
d eliminations, and concrete and workable safeguards to carry out 
ise principles and objectives. 

With this hope of facilitating the work of the Commission, the 
dted States submitted its paper on “Essential Principles for a 
3 armament Program." 

For the most part these principles, summarized below, derive from 
3 Charter and the resolutions of the General Assembly. 

1. The goal of disarmament is not to regulate the armaments to 
be used in war, but to prevent war by relaxing the tensions and 
Pears created by armaments and by making war inherently, as it is 
constitutionally under the Charter, impossible as a means of settling 
disputes between nations. 

2. To achieve this goal, all states must cooperate to establish an 
open and substantially disarmed world 

(a) in which armed forces and armaments will be reduced to such 
a point and in such a thorough fashion that no state will be in a 
condition of armed preparedness to start a war, and 
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(b) in which no state will be in a position to undertake prepara- 
tions for war without other states having knowledge of such 
preparations long before an offending state could start a war. 
This principle of an open and substantially disarmed world stems 
from the fourth freedom, freedom from fear, which President Roose- 
velt proclaimed in 1941 . 1 It was President Roosevelt himself who 
translated freedom from fear in world terms to mean “a world-wide, 
reduction of armaments to such a point and in such a thorough fashion 
that no nation will be in a position to commit an act of physical 
aggression against any neighbor — anywhere in the world.” 

If we want a disarmed world, we must insist that all states refrain 
from the use of force or the threat of force as an instrument of na- 
tional or ideological policy. An effective disarmament program must 
be conceived with a determination to strengthen the peace and reduce 
the possibility of war, not as a haggling process to determine the 
kinds of arms which may be used in the next war or to gain a strategic 
advantage at the start of the next war or to reduce the costs of pre- 
paring for war. If we want to make progress towards disarmament, 
states must come to rely for their strength, as for their welfare, 3iot 
on the number of battalions or weapons they have ready to unleash 
on a moment’s notice, but on the health, happiness, and economic 
efficiency of their people in peacetime. 

The other four principles which we enumerated in our paper refer 
to the nature of the international agreements necessary to progress 
toward the disarmament goals mentioned in our first two principles. 

3 . These international agreements must bind all states to reduce 
their armed forces to levels and restrict their armaments to types 
and quantities no more or greater than mav be necessary for the 
maintenance of internal order and the fulfillment of their obliga- 
tions to maintain peace and security in accordance with the Charter. 

4 . These international agreements must provide a comprehensive 
and coordinate disarmament program, balanced throughout the 
process of reduction so as to avoid any disequilibrium of power 
dangerous to the peace and envisaging the progressive and con- 
current elimination of mass armed forces and all instruments 
adaptable to mass destruction, including atomic and bacteriological. 

5 . These international agreements must provide effective safe- 
guards to insure that all phases of the disarmament program am 
carried out. In particular, the elimination of atomic weapons 
must be accomplished by an effective system of international 
control of atomic energy to insure that atomic energy is used for 
peaceful purposes only. 

6. The safeguards provided in these international agreements 
must include an effective system of progressive and con tinning 
disclosure and verification of all armed forces and armaments 
including atomic, to achieve the open world in which alone thorn 
can be effective disarmament. 


1 Message to Congress of Jan. 6, 1941; A Decade of American Foreign Policy , 
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We not only outlined the principles and objectives of a compre- 
hensive disarmament program. We submitted a number of working 
papers making concrete suggestions as to how they could be carried 
out in practice. 

System of Disclosure and Verification of All Armed Forces and 

Armaments 

The General Assembly resolution had directed the Disarmament 
Commission to consider from the outset plans for progressive dis- 
closure and verification, the implementation of which was recognized 
as a first and indispensable step in carrying out the disarmament 
program envisaged by the resolution. In order to assist the Com- 
mission in complying with this directive, the United States sub- 
mitted to the Commission on April 5, 1952, a working paper contain- 
ing “Proposals for Progressive and Continuing Disclosure and Veri- 
fication of Armed Forces and Armaments” 1 (DC/20, pp. 30-42). 

A system of progressive and continuing disclosure and verification 
is, as the General Assembly has declared, an essential part of any 
plan for “guaranteed disarmament.” Such a system is necessary to 
provide the basis for effective safeguards and realistic controls to 
insure that agreed disarmament becomes actual disarmament. 

The system of disclosure and verification suggested in the U. S. 
working paper is continuing, progressive, and complete, and would, 
under competent international control, provide advance warning 
against violations. The system covers all armed forces and all arma- 
ments, including atomic from the very start. 

We suggested that disclosure and verification should be carried out 
progressively, step by step. We suggested the system should proceed 
by stages not because we wanted to proceed at a snaiTs pace but 
because we know that in the present state of world tension no state 
would tear the veil of secrecy from its most carefully guarded security 
arrangements unless it could be satisfied that all states are proceeding 
with the same good faith and the same understanding and at the same 
pace. The concept of stages is introduced not to delay and obstruct, 
but to facilitate and expedite progress and to establish confidence. 

Our paper suggested five stages in all, each stage to follow when 
the previous stage has been satisfactorily completed. This concept 
of stages was intended to protect all states in the event of a serious 
violation or collapse of the program by providing a check on the good 
faith of other states. The disclosure and verification system, we 
believe, should proceed from the less secret to the more secret infor- 
mation, both to prevent premature disclosure of more secret informa- 
tion until substantial cooperation and good faith had been demon- 
strated through the working, of the previous stage, . and also because 
the less secret information can be more readily verified. We sought 
to provide that the information disclosed in the atomic field at suc- 
cessive stages should be approximately parallel to the information 
disclosed in the nonatomic field. 


See supra, doc. 5. 
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We have tried to make the first step in both fields a meaningful 
stride toward the goal of confidence. The first stage would disclose 
in breadth, although not in depth, the general contours of the military 
establishments of all nations. And the first stage includes so muck 
information of a quantitative nature that the disclosures in the atomic 
field, for example, would give a clear indication of existing atomic 
strength — our own and that of other countries. That first stage calls 
for a verified report on the existing strength of all armed forces as 
well as on the location of installations and facilities required for the 
production of armaments of all types, including atomic. The success- 
ful completion of this first stage would do more to inspire international 
confidence and reduce tensions than any amount of words could ever 
accomplish. 

The second stage would provide detailed information on the organ- 
ization of armed forces and on the installations and facilities supplying 
the basic materials required to produce all armaments, including 
atomic. The third stage would give detailed information on arma- 
ments (except novel armaments which were not in general use by the 
end of World War II but are in volume production today), as well 
as detailed disclosure of kinds and amounts of fissionable material, 
and full data on the operation of installations and facilities which 
produce armaments and fissionable material. The fourth stage would 
give information in detail concerning the installations and facilities 
used to produce novel armaments, including atomic weapons. And 
the fifth stage would provide detailed disclosure of the novel arma- 
ments themselves and of atomic weapons. 

The Soviet representative in the Disarmament Commission refused 
to give serious attention to our working paper on disclosure and verifi- 
cation and at the same time failed to submit any alternative proposals 
of his own to carry out the directions of the General Assembly that 
plans for disclosure and verification be considered from the outset. 
The Soviet representative characterized our effort to develop a work- 
able system of disclosure and verification as a gigantic intelligence 
and espionage operation bearing no relation to disarmament. It is 
true, of course, that states have become so accustomed to living in 
the dark that they have become suspicious of the light. But it is 
truly impossible to see how, in our imperfect world, we can make real 
progress toward disarmament so long as the Soviet Union is unwilling 
even to consider means of moving toward agreement on a workable, con- 
tinuing, progressive process of disclosure and verification. Respon- 
sible governments cannot be expected to agreo to cut down their own 
defenses unless through an effective disclosure and verification process 
they are reliably informed as to where such cuts will in fact leave them 
in relation to the armed forces of other countries. 

The Soviet representative on the Commission also criticized our 
proposals on the ground that the atomic disclosures were relegated to 
a remote and indefinite stage. Actually there is a considerable 
amount of atomic disclosure in the very first stage. But the Soviet 
representative seemed more concerned to find reasons for rejecting 
our proposals than to open up any avenues for possible agreement. 
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We recognized that there might be differences as to the stages and 
the speed with which the program passes from one stage to another. 
We contemplated that as soon as one stage was finished the next 
would begin. We believed that with genuine cooperation on the part 
of all states, all the stages could be completed within 2 years. The 
purpose of providing stages was to facilitate the process by creating 
confidence. In order that there be mutual confidence, there must be 
disclosure by degrees so that all nations are free of the fear that one 
nation is getting more knowledge than another or that the process is 
in any way inequitable. 

We tried, in submitting the plan, to make clear that it was a working 
paper, that we were open to suggestion, and that we wanted to find 
out what sort of safeguards we could collectively devise. We tried 
to make it clear that the proposed system of disclosure and verification 
was not intended to exclude or delay reductions in armed forces and 
armaments or eliminations of weapons adaptable to mass destruction, 
but on the contrary was intended to provide the necessary ground 
work for such reductions and eliminations. 

Ceilings on All Armed Forces 

On May 28, 1952, the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
France submitted to the Disarmament Commission proposals suggest- 
ing the fixing of numerical limits on all armed forces of all states 1 
(DC/20, pp.* 125-130). 

The tripartite working paper of May 28 made clear that we are pre- 
pared to grapple earnestly and sincerely not only with the problems of 
safeguards but with substantive measures to secure drastic and 
balanced reductions in armed strength. 

The tripartite working paper of May 28 dealt with one of the 
essential parts, in some ways the most important part, of a compre- 
hensive disarmament program: the manpower strength of the armed 
forces. 

A nation's armed forces are not the only measure of its armed 
strength. Other elements must be dealt with in any comprehensive 
disarmament program. But aggressors are not likely to go to war 
without the armed forces necessary to insure the successful accom- 
plishment of their aggressive purposes. All armaments depend upon 
manpower, and their effectiveness in varying degrees is affected by 
the armed forces available to use them. A substantial and balanced 
reduction of armed forces should greatly lessen the likelihood and fear 
of war. If even tentative agreement could be reached on the ceilings 
to be placed on permitted armed forces, we felt that would greatly 
facilitate efforts to agree on reducing and restricting the quantities 
and types of permitted armaments. 

Our tripartite working paper suggested fixed numerical ceilings on 
the armed forces of the United States, the U.S.S.R., China, the 
United Kingdom, and France. As a basis for discussion, it proposed 
equal maximum ceilings of between 1,000,000 and 1,500,000 for the 


1 See supra , doc. 7. 
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United States, the U.S.S.R., and China, and equal maximum ceilings 
of between 700,000 and 800,000 for the United Kingdom and France. 
The reductions proposed were substantial and balanced. They 
sought to avoid a disequilibrium of power dangerous to international 
peace in the relations of the great powers among themselves or with 
other states, and thus to reduce the danger of war. The reductions 
for the United States and, we assumed, for the U.S.S.R. and China 
would be well over 50 percent. We felt if that could be secured there 
would be less likelihood of any powerful country being in a position 
where others would fear its readiness for war or its capability for a 
surprise attack. 

The tripartite working paper also suggested that there should 
be agreed maximum ceilings for all other states having substantial 
armed forces which should be fixed in relation to the ceilings agreed 
upon for the Five Powers. The ceilings, would be fixed in these 
cases also with a view to avoiding a disequilibrium of power dangerous 
to international peace and security in any area of the world, and thus 
reducing the danger of war. We contemplated that the ceilings 
would normally be less than 1 percent of the population and would 
normally be less than the current levels. But we recognized that 
there would be special cases requiring different treatment and that 
there is no one automatic formula which can. be rigidly applied in all 
cases. The basic objective must be the avoidance of any imbalance 
of power dangerous to the peace. 

Many of the present difficulties ,both in Europe and in Asia spring 
from an imbalance of armed strength which causes some nations 
to feel that they live only by leave or grace of their more powerful 
and none too friendly neighbors. If a balanced reduction of arms is 
to reduce both the fear and danger of aggression it must take into 
account the balance of armed strength of the most powerful states 
not only in relation to one another but also in relation to their 
neighbors. 

The numerical limitations proposed were flexible and were not 
intended to be final or exhaustive. They were offered not as fixed 
limitations but as tentative standards to serve as a basis for discussion 
and negotiation. 

These proposals stressed one of our fundamental objectives in the 
disarmament field. We would eliminate as far as possible the danger 
of resort to war hy reducing the practicability of successful aggression. 
Genuine enforcement of agreed, levels of armaments would prevent 
excessive concentrations of military power which endanger peace 
and security. 

We believed our proposals to be eminently fair and deserving of 
study. It was a great disappointment to us that the Soviet repre- 
sentative in the Disarmament Commission gave them scant considera- 
tion and denounced them as cynical and hypocritical. The Soviet 
representative also criticized and misrepresented them on the ground 
that they did not deal with the distribution of the permitted armed 
forces among the various services nor provide for the limitation of 
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armaments and the prohibition of weapons of mass destruction. He 
ignored the fact t-liat onr working paper and our statements in the 
Commission made clear that our paper was intended to deal with 
only one aspect of a comprehensive disarmament program and that 
the other essential components which he mentioned were to be dealt 
with before we concluded our work. But unfortunately the Soviet 
representative again showed more concern to find reasons for rejecting 
our proposals than to find possible avenues toward agreement. 

Distribution of Armed Forces and Limitations on Types and Quantities 
of Armaments 

On August 12, 1952, the United States again joined with France 
and the United Kingdom in submitting a tripartite supplement to 
the tripartite working paper on ceilings for the armed forces 1 (DC/20, 
pp. 162-104). 

In this supplement we proposed to prevent undue concentration 
of the permitted armed forces in particular categories of service and 
to limit armaments in types and quantities to those necessary and 
appropriate to support permitted armed forces. We suggested 
practical procedures to facilitate the development of mutually 
agreed programs to accomplish these purposes and to bring all essential 
components of these programs into balanced relationship. 

We specifically suggested that if our proposals for fixing numerical 
limitations on all armed forces were accepted and the powers princi- 
pally concerned were prepared to undertake in good faith serious 
negotiations looking towards their implementation, arrangements 
might bo made for a conference of the Five Great Powers which are 
permanent members of the Security Council with a view to reaching 
tentative agreement among themselves by negotiation on — 

The distribution by principal categories of the armed forces that they 
would consider necessary and appropriate to maintain within the 
agreed ceilings proposed for their armed forces; 

The types and quantities of armaments which they would consider 
necessary and appropriate to support permitted armed forces 
within the proposed numerical ceilings; 

The elimination of all armed forces and armaments other than those 
expressly permitted, it being understood that all major weapons 
adaptable to mass destruction should be t eliminated and atomic 
energy should be placed under effective international control to 
insure its use for peaceful purposes only. 

We further proposed that following a Five Power conference, 
regional conferences might be held attended by all governments 
and authorities having substantial military forces in the respective 
regions. In light of the tentative agreement reached by the Five 
Great Powers, the regional conference would endeavor to reach 
similar tentative agreement on the above-mentioned subjects, in- 


See supra , doc. 9. 
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eluding agreement on the over-all numerical ceilings for the armed 
forces of all governments and authorities in the region. 

We proposed that all these agreements should be incorporated in a 
draft treaty comprehending and bringing into balanced relationship 
all essential components of the disarmament program. \ 

In our paper we recognized that the needs and responsibilities of 
states are different. Considerable flexibility in negotiation would be 
necessary to obtain concrete and satisfactory results. The important l 
thing is to obtain the greatest practicable reduction in armed forces 
and armaments in order to reduce the danger and fear of war, bearing j 

in mind the necessity of avoiding throughout the process of reduction l 

any serious imbalance or disequilibrium of power dangerous to inter- 
national peace and security in any part of the world. 

In order to clarify the concept of balanced relationship between 
the essential components of a comprehensive disarmament program, 
the tripartite supplement suggested that the timing and coordination 
of the reductions, prohibitions, and eliminations should insure that 
there would be balanced reductions of over-all armed strength at all 
stages throughout the disarmament process until the agreed limits are 
reached. In particular, the initial limitations or reductions in armed 
forces and in permitted armaments should commence at the same time 
as the first steps toward the elimination of prohibited armaments, 
with synchronization throughout the process. The elimination of 
prohibited armaments would cover < the elimination of all major 
weapons adaptable to mass destruction, whatever tlioir nature, in- 
cluding the elimination of atomic weapons as the result of an effective 
system of international control of atomic energy. In order to oversee 
the job, the tripartite supplement proposed that an international 
control authority should be established at the commencement of the 
program, ass um ing progressively its functions to insure the carrying 
out of these limitations, reductions, curtailments, and prohibitions. 

This concept of synchronization throughout the disarmament 
process is necessarily stated in general terms, for the details depend 
upon working out the specific reduction process^ in each field. Of 
course the United States, France, and the United Kingdom do not seek 
to gain any advantage, imagined or real, which might give the pre- 
ponderance of military power to the West at the expense of other 
powers. 

The synchronization of the disarmament process must be designed 
to further the concept of balanced reduction which avoids a disequi- 
librium of power. It applies to atomic weapons, to artillery, to 
bacteriological weapons, to mass armies. 

In this context, as throughout the entire program, effective and 
balanced disarmament must be viewed as a means of reducing the 
danger and fear of war, not as a bargaining process to obtain strategic 
advantages in event of war. 

Unfortunately, the Soviet representative on the Disarmament 
Commission refused to accept the tripartite working paper with the 
.supplement, even as a basis of discussion. 
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%temational Control of Atomic Energy 

The United States has always considered that a system for the 
fective international control of atomic energy is an indispensable 
)mponent of any disarmament program. 

The United States took a leading part in developing the U.N. plan 
r the control of atomic energy. 1 That plan was the product of 
Lorough study in the U.N. Atomic Energy Commission. It was 
oprovecl by an overwhelming vote in the General Assembly. 2 It 
lould be reiterated that the U.N. plan would provide for elimination 
id prohibition, through effective international control procedures of 
1 the various types of weapons based on the release of atomic energy, 
id the plan's references to control of atomic energy should be read 
LTougkout in that light. 

The General Assembly at its last session directed the Disarmament 
ommission to use the U.N. plan as the basis of the Commission's 
^liberations until a better or no less effective plan is devised. The 
eneral Assembly further directed the Commission to consider any 
?oposals regarding atomic-energy control which might be submitted 
> it. 3 

The United States has continued to support the U.N. atomic- 
lergy plan as the best plan presently available. But we made it 
ear in the Disarmament Commission that in no sense do we regard 
Le plan as immutable and incapable of change and improvement, 
he United States reaffirmed its willingness to examine seriously and 
ith an open mind any proposals for atomic control which might be 
resented. 

We did more. In our working paper proposing a continuing and 
regressive system of disclosure and verification of armed forces and 
unaments, the United States expressly included atomic armaments. 4 
he system of disclosure and verification proposed lays the ground 
ork for continuing inspection. Other elemerts of control are of 
>urse very important and necessary in the field, but any plan must 
.elude a process of continuing inspection. Any international system 
r the control of atomic energy, whatever its nature, must involve 
:tensive disclosure and verification as part of a process of continuing 
spection. 

The Soviet Union has rejected the U.N. atomic-energy plan, but has 
’oposed no acceptable alternative. It has objected particularly to 
Le ownership and other control features of the U.N. plan, contending 
iat control should involve only continuing inspection. But in the 
isarmament Commission the Soviet Union has refused to explain 
. any detail the kind of continuing inspection plan which would be 


1 Parts II C and III of the First Report of the U.N. Atomic Energy Commission 
t Decade of American Foreign Policy , pp. 1107—1110) and Part II of the Com- 
ission’s Second Report {ibid., pp. 1111-1118). 

2 See Res. 191 (III) of the U.N. General Assembly, Nov. 4, 1948; ibid., pp. 1122- 

23. 


3 See supra , doc. 4. 

4 See supra % doc. 5. 
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acceptable to it, and it was unwilling even to consider our suggestions 
for continuing disclosure and verification in the atomic field or any 
other field. 

The concept of disclosure and verification which includes continuing 
inspection provides an indispensable first step in laying the ground 
work for any control plan in the atomic field. Until the Soviet Union 
is willing to consider this concept little progress can be made toward 
determining what other elements of control, those contained in the 
U.N. plan or others, may be necessary. We are interested in controls 
not for the sake of controls nor as an end in itself. We are interested 
in controls as a necessary means for effectively eliminating atomic 
weapons from national arsenals. 

Elimination of Weapons Adaptable to Mass Destruction, Including 
Bacteriological Weapons 

The United States made clear in the Disarmament Commission that 
in its view a comprehensive disarmament program should include not 
only the effective international control of atomic energy to insure the 
elimination of atomic weapons and the use of atomic* energy for peace- 
ful purposes only but the elimination of all major weapons adaptable 
to mass destruction, including bacteriological weapons. This position 
we reiterated in our proposal on essential principles and in both the 
tripartite proposal and supplement. 1 

Beginning with the very first meeting of the Disarmament Commis- 
sion in New York the Soviet Union sought to poison the atmosphere 
of the Commission and obscure the clear and unequivocal position of 
the United States on this subject by making false and sensational 
charges that U.S. troops were conducting germ warfare in Korea and 
China. The Soviet Union sought to leave the false impression that 
the United States was opposing any effort in the United Nations to 
devise ways and means of eliminating bacteriological weapons as u 
part of a disarmament program. 

The monstrously false charges regarding the use of germ warfare in 
Korea and China, which were completely irrelevant to the disarma- 
ment discussions, were categorically denied bv the Unified Command 
and by the highest U.S. officials. The United States invited the 
International Committee of the Red Cross to investigate the charges. 
But the North Korean authorities and the Chinese Communist author- 
ities ignored the offer of the International Committee of the Red Cross 
to make an investigation. When the United States sought to have 
the Security Council re quest the Reel Cross to make such, investigation, 
the Soviet Union vetoed the proposal. 2 

On August 15, 1952, I made in the Disarmament Commission a 
statement ^ fully explaining the position of the United States on 
bacteriological disarmament and in particular on the adequacy of the 


1 See supra , docs. 6, 7, and 9. 

* See supra, pp. 2668-2669. 

a See Department of State Bulletin, Aug. 25, 1952, pp. 294-297. 
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Geneva protocol 1 as a means of securing bacteriological disarmament. 
I tried to make clear our conviction that the objectives of the protocol 
could not be more worthy or laudable, but — and this cannot be repeated 
too often — that the protocol does not provide security against the 
manufacture, the stockpiling, and the use of bacteriological weapons. 
The Soviet representative placed great stress on the Geneva protocol 
in the Disarmament Commission and it was brought to the attention 
of the Seventh General Assembly in the item introduced by the Polish 
representative which as of this writing has not yet been considered. 
It might be useful to repeat here certain portions of my statement of 
August 15 to the Disarmament Commission: 

“It would be a grave mistake to assume that, because the United 
States has not ratified the Geneva protocol, the United States is 
opposed to the general objective of the treaty, the effective outlawing 
of poisonous gas and biological weapons directed against human be- 
ings. . . . 

“Our sympathy with the general objective of the Geneva protocol 
should not blind us to the fact that intervening events have demon- 
strated the protocol to bo inadequate and ineffective to achieve its 
objective. The hope entertained at the end of World War I that 
states coidd rely upon treaty promises and treaty declarations without 
safeguards to insure their observance has turned out to be illusory. 
Mussolini was no more deterred from using poisonous gas in Ethiopia 
in the 1930’s by the Geneva protocol, which Italy had accepted, than 
was Germany deterred from using poisonous gas in World War I by 
the Hague conventions, 2 which Germany had accepted. 

“It was shocking to hear the Soviet representative in the Security 
Council suggest that Hitler was deterred from using poisonous gas and 
bacteriological warfare in World War II by the Geneva protocol, when 
we know that Hitler and his henchmen adhered to no treaty or law of 
God or of man which they believed they could successfully ignore. 
Would the Soviet representative have us believe that the men who 
consigned defenseless women, old men, and little, children to the gas 
chambers would have respected the Geneva protocol, save for their 
fears of reprisals? Winston Churchill did not think so. Marshal 
Voroshilov did not think so when he stated on February 22, 1938: 

'Ten years ago or more the Soviet Union signed a convention 
abolishing the use of poison gas and bacteriological weapons. To that 
we still adhere but if our enemies use such methods against us I tell 
you we arc prepared and fully prepared to use them also and to use 
them against aggressors on their own soil.’ . . . 

1 Protocol for the Prohibition of the Use in War of Asphyxiating, Poisonous, or 
Other Gases, and of Bacteriological Methods of Warfare, June 17, 1925; League of 
Nations Treaty Series, vol. 94, pp. 65-74. The United States did not ratify this 
protocol. 

2 Article XIII of the Annex to the Hague Convention of July 29, 1899, forbade 
belligerents to employ “poison or poisoned arms”. This provision was also incor- 
porated in article XXIII of the Hague Convention of Oct. 18, 1907; Treaties, 
Conventions , International Acts, Protocols and Agreements Between the United 
States of America and Other Powers, 1776-1909 , vol. II, William M. Malloy, ed. 
(Washington, 1910), pp. 2052 and 2285. 

416900— 57— vol. 2 72 
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those promises stands in the way of their accomplishing their ag- 
gressive designs. 

“If men fight to kill, it is not easy to regulate how they shall kill. 
Moreover, there is the danger that if we prohibit the use of some 
weapons, even more hideous weapons may be discovered and used. 
We want to eliminate, and we have submitted proposals for the 
elimination of, all weapons which are not expressly permitted as 
necessary and appropriate to support the limited number of armed 
forces which may be permitted to states to maintain public order and 
to meet their Charter obligations. 

“In civilized communities the deliberate and unprovoked killing of 
man by man is murder regardless of the kind of weapon used to kill. 
In a civilized world, deliberate and unprovoked aggression which 
causes the killing of masses of men should be regarded as mass murder 
regardless of the kinds of weapons used. That is the theory of the 
Charter of the United Nations and that is the rule of law which we 
here in the Disarmament Commission should seek to implement. 
That is the way we can best attain the unrealized objective of the 
Geneva protocol. 

“All members of the United Nations have agreed to refrain in their 
international relations from the threat or use of force against the 
territorial integrity or political independence of any state or in any 
other manner inconsistent with the purposes of the United Nations. 
The United States as a member of the United Nations has committed 
itself, as have all other members, to refrain from not only the use of 
poisonous gas and the use of germ warfare but the use of force of any 
land contrary to the law of the Charter. And by that commitment 
the United States intends to abide and has a right to expect other 
members to abide. The United States condemns not only the use of 
germ and gas warfare but the use of force of any kind contrary to the 
law of the Charter. 

“Let it not be said that there is no way to determine when force is 
.being used contrary to the law of the Charter. If the Seciuity Council 
does not act, the sentiments of the civilized world can be recorded in 
the General Assembly as the Uniting for Peace resolution 1 provides. 

“We hope here in this Disarmament Commission to agree upon 
measures of disarmament to reduce the possibility of aggression and 
make war inherently, as it is constitutionally under the Charter, 
impossible as a means of settling disputes between nations. That is 
why throughout our discussions, as representative of the United 
States, I have insisted that we must approach the problem of dis- 
armament from the point of view of preventing war and not from the 
point of view of regulating the armaments to be used in war. . . . 

“My Government hopes we are going to work out here measures of 
disarmament as a means of preventing war. My Government does 
not believe that we should interrupt this work to inform any would-be 
aggressor state, which may contemplate using force contrary to its 
Charter commitrnents, what kind of force law-abiding states will or 
will not use to suppress aggression. 


1 Res. 377 (Y) of the U.N. General Assembly, Nov. 3, 1950; supra , pp. 187-192. 
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“We have pointed out that the Soviet Union and other states which 
ratified the Geneva protocol reserved the right to employ poisonous 
gas and germ warfare in reprisal. We have pointed out that the 
Soviet Union and other states which have ratified the Geneva protocol 
have conducted research work and made other preparations for the 
use of poisonous gas and bacteriological warfare. In view of the 
proved inadequacies of the Geneva protocol we do not criticize the 
Soviet Union or other states parties to the protocol for these pre- 
cautionary measures. 

“But we do criticize the . . . Soviet Union for attacking the 
United States for taking the same precautionary measures. We do 
criticize and condemn the . . . Soviet Union for making false charges 
that the United States is using bacteriological warfare in Korea. We 
do criticize and condemn the . . . Soviet Union for conducting a 
hate-mongering campaign against, the United States, which is, as I 
have previously stated, sadly reminiscent of Hitler’s hate-mongering 
campaign against the Czechs before Munich. 

“We do not criticize the humane and worthy objective of the Geneva 
protocol. But we do not trust the promises of those who foreswear on 
paper the use of germ warfare save in reprisal and then make deliberate 
and false charges that others are using germ warfare. We do not trust 
the paper promises of those who bear false witnesses [sic] against 
their neighbors. We do not trust the paper promises of those who do 
not hesitate to break their treaty promises when it serves their ideo- 
logical ends. We have no reason to believe that those who have made 
deliberately false charges against us would have been loath to make 
the same false charges against us if we had ratified the Geneva pro- 
tocol. And that is particularly true when their false charges provide 
false excuses for breaking their own promises on alleged grounds of 
reprisals. 

“Our purpose is not to discredit the worthy objective of the Geneva 
protocol but to find means adequate and effective to attain its objec- 
tive. The United States has never used germ warfare. The United 
States has never used gas warfare save in retaliation in the First 
World War when, it was first used by Germany. In the last World 
War, President Roosevelt condemned the use of poisonous gas and 
issued strict orders that it should not be used except in retaliation. 
The United States has not used gas or germ warfare in Korea. The 
charges that it has are monstrous falsehoods and those that make 
them are unwilling to have them investigated by an impartial body. 
The record of the United States is clear and clean, and no state that 
keeps its Charter obligations has anything to fear from the United 
States in this regard. 

“It is not without significance that in both of the two wars in the 
Twentieth Century in which poison gas was used, its use was in- 
augurated by states which had bound themselves on paper not to use 
it. If the history of the last half century teaches us anything, it 
teaches us that aggressor states which start wars in violation of their 
treaty obligations cannot be trusted to keep their paper promises 
regarding the methods of waging wars if they find that the keeping of 
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“I hope my remarks will not be misunderstood. We are issuing no 
ultimatums. We are making no threats. We will support effective 
proposals to eliminate all weapons adaptable to mass destruction, in- 
cluding atomic*, chemical, and biological weapons from national arma- 
ments. We believe, as the Soviet delegation maintained in 1932, that 
paramount importance should he attached, 'not to the prohibition of 
chemical weapons in war time, but to the prohibition of chemical war- 
fare in peace time 5 and that ‘efforts should be directed not so much to 
tlie framing of laws and usages of war as to the. prohibition of as many 
lethal substances and appliances as possible/ ... 

“Certainly there is no assurance that aggressors, which break their 
Charter obligations not to go to war, will keep their paper promises 
not to fight with certain weapons if they have them and need them to 
achieve their evil designs. 

“The task of the Disarmament Commission is, as the United States 
points out in its proposals setting forth the Essential Principles of a 
Disarmament Program , 1 to devise measures to insure that, ‘armed 
forces and armaments will be reduced to such a point and in such a 
thorough fashion that no state will be in a condition of armed prepared- 
ness to start a war’ and that ‘no state will be in a position to undertake 
preparations for war without other states having knowledge of such 
preparations long before the offending state could start, a war . 5 Wo 
do not believe that it is the function of the Disarmament Commission 
to attempt to codify the laws of war. But obviously if it attempted to 
do so it would have to deal with the whole range of weapons and 
methods of warfare to be prescribed, the machinery necessary to secure 
the observance of the rules, and the matter of sanctions, reprisals, 
and retaliation in case of violation.” 

It should be emphasized that it was the Soviet Union which in 1928 
proposed an additional protocol which would outlaw the methods and 
appliances utilized to wage poison-gas and bacteriological warfare and 
the industrial undertakings engaged in the production of the weapons, 
as well as the use of such weapons. It was the Soviet Union itself 
which observed, in the Disarmament Conferences in 1932, that mere 
legal prohibitions are “inadequate and of merely secondary impor- 
tance.” The Soviet delegate said, at that time, “Consequently 
efforts should be directed not so much to the framing of laws and usages 
of war as to the prohibition of as many lethal substances and appliances 
as possible. This is the point of view which, the Soviet Union will 
continue to represent. ...” 

In the U.S. statement of August 15 we outlined a proposal for the 
elimination of bacteriological weapons and facilities for their produc- 
tion which could be made effective as part of a comprehensive pro- 
gram, a plan which would not merely prohibit the use of bacteriological 
weapons but would provide assurance and safeguards that such weap- 
ons would not be available for use. On September 4. 1952, the 


1 See supra , doc. 6. 
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United States presented a summary of these proposals as a working 
paper to the Commission 1 (DC/20, pp. 1 91-192). 

The plan we suggested for the elimination of bacteriological weapons 
and facilities for their production is inseparably connected with an 
effective and continuous system of disclosure and verification of all 
armed forces and armaments such as we have proposed. Such a com- 
prehensive system of disclosure and verification would lay the neces- 
sary ground* work for the elimination of germ weapons and facilities 
for their use and production, within the framework of a comprehensive 
disarmament program. It may be true that there are no theoretically 
foolproof safeguards which, would prevent the concoction of some 
deadly germs in an apothecary's shop in the dark hours of night. But 
when the United States proposed the establishment of safeguards to 
insure the elimination of germ warfare along with, the elimination of 
mass armed forces and all weapons adaptable to mass destruction, we 
sought what is possible and practical, not the impossible. Bacteri- 
ological weapons to be effective in modern warfare would require more 
than the dropping at random of a few infected spiders, flies, or fleas. 
They would require industrial establishments, facilities for maintaining 
agents, transport containers, and disseminating appliances. Such 
arrangements and facilities will not readily escape detection under an 
effective, comprehensive, and continuous system of disclosure and 
verification which the General Assembly has declared to be a necessary 
prerequisite of any comprehensive disarmament program. 

We therefore proposed in our working paper of September 4 that 
at appropriate stages in an effective system of disclosure and verifica- 
tion agreed measures should become effective providing for the 
progressive curtailment of production, the progressive dismantling 
of plants, and the progressive destruction of stockpiles of bacte- 
riological weapons and related appliances. Under this program, 
with cooperation in good faith by the principal states concerned, all 
bacteriological weapons and all facilities connected therewith could 
be eliminated from national armaments and thus not only their use 
but their very existence prohibited. 

If we wish to achieve effective disarmament and to reduce the danger 
and fear of war we must not be content with paper promises not to 
use weapons of mass destruction. Such promises would only give to 
treaty-breaking aggressors their choice of weapons. We must see to 
it that prohibited weapons are not available for use. 

The “ Phantom ” Proposals oj the Soviet Union 

At the seventh session of the General Assembly the Polish delegation 
reintroduced the proposals which the Soviet delegation presented to 
the sixth General Assembly and which that Assembly referred to the 
Disarmament Commission. These same proposals had been sub- 
mitted by the Soviet Union to previous assemblies, which refused to 
accept them, and in the Disarmament Commission the Soviet Union 
failed to elaborate their proposals or to offer any new arguments in 
support of them. 

The Soviet proposals may be described as “phantom" or “ghost" 


1 See supra , doc. ] 0. 
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proposals because like ghosts they constantly appear and reappear, 
but one can never catch hold of them. They are shadowy and elusive, 
and it is impossible to state precisely just what they are or are intended 
to be. They call upon the Five Great Powers to reduce their armed 
forces within 1 year by one-third and to submit full data on their 
armaments. They call for immediate adoption of a decision on the 
unconditional prohibition of atomic weapons and other weapons of 
mass destruction and the establishment of strict international control 
over the observance of that decision by all states, with the right of 
the international control organ to conduct inspection on a continuing 
basis but not to interfere in the domestic affairs of states. 

Now inasmuch as no data whatsoever are forthcoming until these 
decisions are taken, states cannot determine in advance how the reduc- 
tions which are supposed to be made will leave them in relation to the 
armed strength of other states. Nor has the Soviet Union ever 
sought to explain how the simple one-third reduction would be applied 
to all the complicated components which make up the armed strength 
of a nation. On their face, the proposals would perpetuate and not 
remove any imbalance of power which now exists and no machinery 
is provided for the implementation of even the vague promises called 
for in the proposals. 

Since the proposals call for the prohibition of the atomic weapons 
and other weapons of mass destruction and only a one-third reduction 
in conventional armaments, the proposals would in fact enormously 
increase the relative armed strength of states with large mass armies. 
The proposals run counter to the basic principles of a balanced reduc- 
tion in armaments. Certainly the Soviet Union would object if we 
reversed their proposals and called upon the Soviet Union and all 
other states to abolish immediately all armed forces and nonatomic 
armaments, and to reduce existing stocks of atomic weapons by one- 
third. 

While the proposals profess to recognize the necessity of an inter- 
national control organ having some control over their observance, 
the Soviet Union has refused not only in the Assembly but in the Dis- 
armament Commission to discuss any concrete measures of interna- 
tional control. While insisting that a U.N. control organ must not 
interfere in domestic affairs, the Soviet Union has refused to explain 
what it means by interference in domestic affairs. It has branded 
any effort on our part to work out a system of disclosure and verifica- 
tion as an intelligence and espionage operation, despite the fact that 
the General Assembly has declared that such a system is a prerequisite 
to any program of guaranteed disarmament. It was impossible in the 
Disarmament Commission to prevail upon the Soviet representative 
to explain what the Soviet proposals for strict international control 
meant. 

A few instances from the record of the proceedings in the Dis- 
armament Commission will serve to illustrate the evasiveness of the 
Soviet representative in giving any explanation of the “phantom” 
Soviet proposals. 

On April 4, the representative of France requested the Soviet repre- 
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ntative to clarify two points. First, the meaning of the proposal 
tat prohibition and establishment of control should come into effect 
multaneously — did it mean that prohibition began the day agree- 
ents were signed, or when the control organ was actually in a posi- 
on to operate? And, second, the precise implications of the proposal 
tat the international control organ undertake “continuous inspection” 
it “without interference in the domestic affairs of States” — in other 
ords, what constitutes continuous control, and how is it to be limited 
* as not to interfere in domestic affairs? 

The Soviet representative replied that the purpose of the questions 
s to obscure these concrete proposals, since they are abundantly 
ear to any objective person who has long been acquainted with them 
id since there is nothing obscure about them. They can only be 
>scure to someone who does not wish to understand them, is opposing 
Le reduction of armaments and the prohibition of atomic weapons, 
id for this purpose is still, as before, finding various pretexts.” 

The Soviet representative then stated that noninterference was self- 
[planator}^ — he termed it “a very clear and precise formulation” — and 
Lat simultaneous prohibition and control was also self-explanatory, 
eaning that the two would be introduced simultaneously (DC/C.l/- 
V.l, pp. 4, 5, 24, 25, 26). 

At the meeting on April 9, the representative of the United Kingdom 
iked if the “decision to announce the prohibition of atomic weapons 
id the establishment of controls” meant a broad agreement that an 
■gan would be set up, or that a detailed plan for operations, specifying 
ghts and duties of the organ and of states, will have been at that 
age accepted by the governments and written into the decision, 
egarding the question of interference in domestic affairs, he cited 
ie uniquely restrictive attitude of the U.S.S.R. toward what free 
cieties consider normal practices and asked for a precise under- 
anding of the Soviet proviso. He asked for an unequivocal state- 
ent of the Soviet Union's attitude on this point which we could then 
scuss dispassionately and objectively. 

At the same meeting the representative of Canada repeated the 
restions his delegation had asked the Soviet representative at the 
xth General Assembly, in order to secure the clarification of the 
>viet proposals which had not been furnished at that time. 

In answering these questions, the Soviet representative repeated in 
ibstance Mr. Vyshinsky's reply at the sixth Assembly to the same 
lestions. He said the questions showed “some conspiracy, among 
legations not willing to discuss the question of the prohibition of 
nmic weapons and the question of control.” He went on to say, 
Phe raising of these questions was in itself a device to. avoid dis- 
ission of the substance of the U.S.S.R. proposals ... in order to 
iscure the issue, they bombarded the Soviet Union delegation with 
restions. That same device is being repeated now. Instead of a 
ifinite discussion of the clear-cut U.S.S.R. proposals, artificial ques- 
cms are being asked ...” He called it playing at questions and 
iswers. 

And at the same meeting, we ourselves asked the Soviet representa- 
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tive to state clearly his conception of international control. Wo asked 
if the Soviet control proposal contemplated national or international 
ownership of fissionable material, and national or international owner- 
ship, operation, and management of facilities producing dangerous 
quantities of fissionable material. Would the international control 
organ have the right to station inspectors continuously at any par- 
ticular installation? Could inspectors be sent wherever and whenever 
the control organ considered it necessary? Could the control organ 
“interfere” with the freedom of a state so far as might bo necessary 
to insure that there was no possible evasion or violation? 

In reply, the Soviet representative stated it was necessary to agree 
on principles before replying to our questions. As long as we did not 
abandon the U.N . plan, there was no point in discussing a system 
of inspection on a continuing basis. As lie said, “This is the funda- 
mental issue, and until we get beyond it there is no point in dis- 
cussing details of the how, why, and wherefore. . . . Until we clear 
up this basic question, until we reach agreement on it, there is no 
point in considering the details.” 

Similarly, he insisted there must be agreement on a “decision” to 
prohibit atomic weapons before “discussing details and particular 
points.” (DC/C.1/PV.2, pp. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 30, 31, 35, 30.) 

On May 8 the representative of France made one more attempt. 
He asked for a yes or no answer to the question of whether by “con- 
tinuing inspection” the Soviet representative actually meant that 
international inspectors could be stationed day and night in all 
atomic-energy establishments, at all stages of production, so that we 
are assured that at no stage of production can any quantity of fission- 
able material, however small, be diverted for the clandestine manu- 
facture of bombs. 

The Soviet representative replied, “When the United States and 
France . . . are prepared to withdraw this obsolete, unacceptable 
and worthless proposal,” meaning the U.N. plan, “then I shall be 
prepared to give a concrete explanation of how wc think control and 
continuing inspection should be carried out. As long as our approach 
to the question remains so utterly different, there is no need for mo 
to give any details” (DC/C.1/PV.4, pp. 28, 33). 

At the meeting on May 14, the representative of the United King- 
dom tried again, asking the same questions, hoping, as ho said, to 
convince the Soviet delegation that its position was genuinely obscure. 
The Soviet representative replied as before. “The details,” he said, 
“can and should only be discussed when we have reached agreement 
on the system to be adopted.” Until such time as the U.N. plan is 
abandoned, he said, “it is futile to discuss the details of a system of 
control on a permanent basis. It would be so much idle talk. That 
is how the matter stands on this question” (DC/O.l/PV.6, pp. 6, 12). 

There were other attempts by members of the Commission to 
elicit some reasoned explanation of the Soviet proposals. They were 
all met the same way. The vague and unexplained slogans which 
constitute the Soviet proposals must be accepted before any details 
could be given. 
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The Soviet proposals remain, as they have always been, “phantom” 
proposals, elusive shadows without substance. 

CONCLUSION 

Despite the lack of progress toward agreement among the Great 
Powers on disarmament, wc must not be discouraged. 

The United States and other members of the Disarmament Com- 
mission worked hard to secure a better understanding of the problems 
which must be met if wc are to move toward a disarmed world free 
from the danger and fear of war. The constructive proposals sub- 
mitted to the Disarmament Commission during the past year make a 
significant contribution to the better understanding of these problems. 

We do not contend that the constructive proposals thus far pre- 
sented to the Commission would solve all the problems. They were 
not intended to be final and definitive in terms or complete and 
exhaustive in details. They were intended only to provide the basis 
for discussion and to open up avenues by which we might approach 
understanding and agreement. To keep the road to understanding 
and agreement open to new approaches, we sought to avoid freezing 
our positions or taking inflexible stands. 

As the Secretary of State of the United States stated in his opening 
address in the general debate : 

“. . . disarmament cannot be achieved unilaterally. It cannot be 
achieved by denunciation in a battle of epithets. It can be achieved 
only by international agreements under effective safeguards which 
will protect law-abiding states from the hazards of violations and 
evasions.” 1 

The Disarmament Commission cannot force disarmament agree- 
ments upon recalcitrant states. It cannot bridge deep and funda- 
mental differences by linguistic sleight of hand. Excessive zeal to 
obtain agreements which gloss over rather than resolve these differ- 
ences may even increase the tensions arid fears which stand in the 
way of necessary understanding. 

In the interest of world peace it is important to continue, through 
the Disarmament Commission and in every other way open to us, 
efforts to develop a better understanding of the problems of arma- 
ments, and the significance of disarmament as a means of reducing 
the danger and fears of war. There is reason to believe that, with 
the development of better understanding of these problems, the over- 
whelming common interest of all peoples in peace and the instinct of 
self-preservation will induce the statesmen of all nations to save their 
peoples from the horrors of war in the twentieth century. For as 
new instruments of warfare may be developed which would far sur- 
pass previous weapons in terms of sheer destructiveness, it becomes 
imperative that all nations reexamine their self-interest in these prob- 
lems. All nations have an equal stake in their solution. For at 
stake is the survival of our common humanity. 

1 Address of Oct. 16, 1952; Department of State Bulletin , Oct. 27, 1952, 
pp. 639-645. 
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13. NEW IMPETUS FOR DISARMAMENT: Address by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, April 16, 1953 (Excerpt) 1 


As progress in all these areas strengthens world trust, we could 
then proceed concurrently with the next great work — the reduction 
of the burden of armaments now weighing upon the world. To this 
end we would welcome and enter into the most solemn agreements. 
These could properly include: 

1. The limitation, by absolute numbers or by an agreed interna- 
tional ratio, of the sizes of the military and security forces of all 
nations. 

2. A commitment by all nations to set an agreed limit upon that 
proportion of total production of certain strategic materials to be 
devoted to military purposes. 

3. International control of atomic energy to promote its use for 
peaceful purposes only and to insure the prohibition of atomic weapons. 

4. A limitation or prohibition of other categories of weapons of 
great destructiveness. 

5. The enforcement of all these agreed limitations and prohibitions 
by adequate safeguards, including a practical system of inspection 
under the United Nations. 

The details of such disarmament programs are manifestly critical 
and complex. Neither the United States nor any other nation can 
properly claim to possess a perfect, immutable formula. But the 
formula matters less than the faith — the good faith without which 
no formula can work justly and effectively. 


14. ENDORSEMENT OF THE PRESIDENT’S DISARMAMENT 
PROPOSALS: Resolution of the United States Senate, July 29, 
1953 2 

Whereas the peoples of the earth are plunged into vast armament 
expenditures which divert much of their effort into the creation of 
means of mass destruction; and 

Whereas the American people and the Congress ardently desire peace 
and the achievement of a system under which armaments, except 
for the maintenance of domestic and international order, will 
become unnecessary while at the same time the national security 
of our own and other nations will be protected; and 


1 Department of State Bulletin , Apr. 27, 1953, pp. 601-602. For the complete 
text of this address, see supra , pp. 65-71. 

2 S. Res. 150, 83d Cong., 1st sess. [Unanimously adopted.] 
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Whereas it is the policy of the Government of the United States to 
seek the honorable termination of present armed conflicts, and the 
correction of oppression and injustice and other conditions which 
breed war; and 

Whereas progress in these respects would strengthen world trust so 
that the nations could proceed with the next great work, the reduc- 
tion of the burden of armaments now weighing upon the world: 
Now, therefore, be it . 

Resolved , That it continues to be the declared purpose of the United 
States to seek by all peaceful means the conditions for durable peace 
and concurrently with progress in this respect to seek, within the 
United Nations, agreements by all nations for enforceable limitation 
of armament in accordance with the principles set out in the President’s 
address of April 16, 1953, 1 namely — 

(1) the limitation, by absolute numbers or by an agreed inter- 
national ratio, of the sizes of the military and security forces of all 
nations; 

(2) a commitment by all nations to set an agreed limit upon that 
proportion of total production of certain strategic materials to be 
devoted to military purposes; 

(3) international control of atomic energy to promote its use for 
peaceful purposes only and to insure the prohibition of atomic 
weapons; 

(4) a limitation or prohibition of other categories of weapons of 
great destructiveness ; and 

(5) the enforcement of all these agreed limitations and prohibi- 
tions by adequate safeguards, including a practical system of 
inspection under the United Nations; 

to the end that a greater proportion of the world’s productive capac- 
ity may be used for peaceful purposes and for the well-being of 
mankind; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be transmitted to the 
President of the United States and the Secretary of State, and that the 
President make known the sense of this resolution to the United 
Nations and to the heads of state of the nations of the world with the 
request that their people be informed of its contents. 2 

1 Supra. 

2 Transmitted by the U. S. Representative at the U. N. to the Secretary- 
General of the U. N. on Aug. 8, 1953, for circulation to all U. N. members.. Also, 
the Department of State sent the resolution to all U. S. diplomatic posts directing 
them to present copies to the Foreign Offices of the Governments to which they 
were accredited, and to explain that the resolution was demonstrative of the 
abiding interest of the Congress and the Executive Branch of the U. S. Govern- 
ment in achieving an agreed disarmament program as an inherent part of a 
durable peace. See also Department of State Bulletin , Aug. 31, 1953, pp. 299-300. 
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15. THIRD REPORT OF THE UNITED NATIONS DISARMA- 
MENT COMMISSION, AUGUST 20, 1953 1 

1. By General Assembly resolution 704 (VII), 2 the Disarmament 
Commission was requested to report to the General Assembly and 
Security Council not later than 1 September 1953. 

2. The Disarmament Commission has held no meetings since the 
adoption of the General Assembly resolution mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, except for a meeting on 20 August 1953. 

3. It is hoped that recent international events will create a more 
propitious atmosphere for the reconsideration of the disarmament 
question, whose capital importance in conjunction with other ques- 
tions affecting the maintenance of peace is recognized by all. The 
Disarmament Commission therefore expects to continue its work and 
suggests that it present a report to the ninth session of the General 
Assembly and to the Security Council. 


16. REGULATION, LIMITATION, AND BALANCED REDUCTION 
OF ALL ARMED FORCES AND ALL ARMAMENTS: Resolution 

715 (VIII) of the United Nations General Assembly, November 28, 
1953 3 

The General Assembly , 

Reaffirming the responsibility of the United Nations for consider- 
ing the problem of disarmament and affirming the need for providing 
for: 

(a) The regulation, limitation and balanced reduction of all armed 
forces and all armaments, 

(b) The elimination and prohibition of atomic, hydrogen and other 
types of weapons of mass destruction, 

(c) The effective international control of atomic energy lo ensure 
tlie prohibition of atomic weapons and the use of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes only, 

the whole programme to be carried out under effective international 
control and in such a way that no State would have cause to fear that 
its security was endangered, 

Believing that the continued development of weapons of mass de- 
struction such as atomic and hydrogen bombs has given additional 
urgency to efforts to bring about effectively controlled disarmament 
throughout the world, as the existence of civilization itself may be 
at stake, 

Mindful that progress in the settlement of existing international 
disputes and the resulting re-establishment of confidence are vital to 
the attainment of peace and disarmament and that efforts to reach 
agreement on a comprehensive and co-ordinated disarmament pro- 

1 U.N. doc. DC/32. 

2 See supra, doe. 11. 

3 U.N. General Assembly Official Records , Eighth Session , Supplement No . 17 
(A/2630), pp. 3-4. 
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ammc with adequate safeguards should be made concurrently with 
•ogress in the settlement of international disputes, 

Believing that progress in either field would contribute to progress 
the other, 

Realizing that competition in the development of armaments and 
med forces beyond what is necessary for the individual or collective 
curity of Member States in accordance with the Charter of the 
nited Nations is not only economically unsound but is in itself a 
avc danger to peace, 

Conscious of the continuing desire of all nations, by lightening the 
lrden of armaments, to release more of the world’s human and eco- 
>mic resources for peace, 

Having received the third report of the Disarmament Commission 
20 August 1953, 1 submitted in accordance with General Assembly 
solution 704 (VII) of 8 April 1953, 2 

Endorsing the Commission’s hope that recent international events 
11 create a more propitious atmosphere for reconsideration of the 
^armament question, the capital importance of which, in con] unction 
th other questions affecting the maintenance of peace, is recognized 
r ah, 

1 . Recognizes the general wish and affirms its earnest desire to reach 
reeme.nt as early as possible on a comprehensive and coordinated 
Lin, under international control, for the regulation, limitation and 
iuction of all armed forces and all armaments, for the elimination 
d prohibition of atomic, hydrogen, bacterial, chemical and all such 
her weapons of war and mass destruction, and for the attainment 
these ends through effective measures; 

2. Recognizes that, whatever the weapons used, aggression is con- 
irv to the conscience and honour of the peoples and incompatible 
th membership in the United Nations and is the gravest of all 
mes against peace and security throughout the world; 

3. Takes note of the third report of the Disarmament Commission; 

4. Reguests the Commission to continue its efforts to reach agree- 
>nt on the problems with which it is concerned, taking into con- 
Leration proposals made at the eighth session of the General As- 
nbly, 3 and to report again to the General Assembly and to the 
curity Council not later than .1 September 1954; 4 

5. Calls on all Member States, and particularly the major Powers, 
intensify their efforts to assist the Disarmament Commission in its 
ska and to submit to the Commission any proposals which they have 
make in the field of disarmament; 

3. Suggests that the Disarmament Commission study the desirabil- 
■ of establishing a sub-committee consisting of representatives of 

Supra . 

Supra, doc. 11. 

For a summary of the discussion of disarmament in the Eighth Session of the 
neral Assembly, see the Annual Report of the Secretary-General on the Work of 
Organization , 1 July 1958-30 June 1954 (U.N. General Assembly, Official 
' ords , Ninth Session , Supplement No, 1 (A/2663)), pp. 1-4 and 5-7. 

See the Fourth Report of the U.N. Disarmament Commission, July 29, 1954; 
ra, doc. 23. 
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the Powers principally involved, which should seek in private an ac- 
ceptable solution and report to the Disarmament Commission as soon 
as possible, in order that the Commission may study and report on 
such a solution to the General Assembly and to the Security Council 
not later than 1 September 1954; 

7. Further suggests to the Disarmament Commission, in order to 
facilitate the progress of its work, to arrange for the sub-committee, 
when established, to hold its private meetings as appropriate in the 
different countries most concerned with the problem. 


D. ATOMS FOR PEACE , 1953 


17. ATOMS FOR PEACE: Address by the President of the United 
States Before the United Nations General Assembly, Decem- 
ber 8, 1953 1 


Madame President, Members of the General Assembly: 

When Secretary General Hammarskjold's invitation to address this 
General Assembly reached me in Bermuda, I was just beginning a 
series of conferences with the Prime Ministers and Foreign Ministers 
of Great Britain and of France. Our subject was some of the prob- 
lems that beset our world. 2 

During the remainder of the Bermuda Conference, I had constantly 
in mind that ahead of me lay a great honor. That honor is mine 
today as I stand here, privileged to address the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. 

At the same time that I appreciate the distinction of addressing 
you, I have a sense of exhilaration as I look upon this Assembly. 

Never before in history has so much hope for so many people been 
gathered together in a single organization. Your deliberations and 
decisions during these somber years have already realized part of those 
hopes. 

But the great tests and the great accomplishments still lie ahead. 
And in the confident expectation of those accomplishments, I would 
use the office which, for the time being, I hold, to assure you that the 
Government of the United States will remain steadfast in its support 
of this body. This we shall do in the conviction that you will provide 
a great share of the wisdom, the courage, and the faith which can bring 


1 Atomic Power for Peace (Department of State publication 5314; 1953). 
For a detailed chronicle of developments under the President’s proposed program, 
see Atoms for Peace Manual: A Compilation of Official Materials on International 
Cooperation for Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy , December 1958- July 1955 (S. 
Doc. No. 55, 84th Cong., 1st sess.). See also Commonwealth of Australia, Depart- 
ment of External Affairs, Select Documents on International Affairs: Peaceful Uses 
of Atomic Energy (Canberra, 1955). 

2 See the communique of Dec. 7, 1953; supra, pp. 1468-1470. 
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to this world lasting peace for all nations, and happiness and well- 
being for all men. 

Clearly, it would not be fitting for me to take this occasion to present 
to you a unilateral American report on Bermuda. Nevertheless, I 
assure you that in our deliberations on that lovely island we sought to 
invoke those same great concepts of universal peace and human 
dignity which are so cleanly etched in your Charter. 

Neither would it bo a measure of this great opportunity merely to 
recite, however hopefully, pious platitudes. 

A Danger Shared by All 

I therefore decided that this occasion warranted my saying to you 
some of the things that have been on the minds and hearts of my 
legislative and executive associates and on mine for a great many 
months — thoughts I had originally planned to say primarily to the 
American people. 

I know that the American people share my deep belief that if a 
danger exists in the world, it is a danger shared by all- — -and equally, 
that if hope exists in the mind of one nation, that hope should be shared 
by all. 

Finally, if there is to be advanced any proposal designed to ease 
even by the smallest measure the tensions of today’ s world, what more 
appropriate audience could there bo than the members of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations? 

I feel impelled to speak today in a language that in a sense is new — 
one which I, who have spent so much of my life in the military profes- 
sion, would have preferred never to use. 

That new language is the language of atomic warfare. 

The atomic age has moved forward at such a pace that every 
citizen of the world should have some comprehension, at least in com- 
parative terms, of the extent of this development, of the utmost 
significance to every one of us. Clearly, if the peoples of the world are 
to conduct an intelligent search for peace, they must be armed with 
the significant facts of today’s existence. 

My recital of atomic danger and power is necessarily stated in 
United States terms, for these are the only incontrovertible facts that 
I know. I need hardly point out to this Assembly, however, that this 
subject is global, not merely national in character. 

The Fearful Potentials 

On July 16, 1945, the United States set off the world’s first atomic 
explosion, 

Since that date in 1945, the United States of America has conducted 
42 test explosions. 

Atomic bombs today are more than 25 times as powerful as the 
weapons with which the atomic age dawned, while hydrogen weapons 
are in the ranges of millions of tons of TNT equivalent. 

Today, the United States stockpile of atomic weapons, which, of 
course, increases daily, exceeds by many times the explosive equivalent 
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of the total of all bombs and all shells that came from every plane and 
every gun in every theatre of war in all of the years of World War IL 

A single air group, whether afloat or land-based, can now deliver to 
any reachable target a destructive cargo exceeding in power all the 
bombs that fell on Britain in all of World War II. 

In size and variety, the development of atomic weapons has been no 
less remarkable. The development has been such that atomic weapons 
have virtually achieved conventional status within our armed services. 
In the United States, the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and the 
Marine Corps are all capable of putting this weapon to military use. 

But the dread secret, and the fearful engines of atomic might, are 
not ours alone. 

In the first place, the secret is possessed by our friends and allies, 
Great Britain and Canada, whose scientific genius made a tremendous 
contribution to our original discoveries, and the designs of atomic 
bombs. 

The secret is also known by the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union has informed us that, over recent years, it has 
devoted extensive resources to atomic weapons. During this period, 
the Soviet Union has exploded a series of atomic devices, including at 
least one involving thermo-nuclear reactions. 

No Monopoly of Atomic Power 

If at one time the United States possessed what might have been 
called a monopoly of atomic power, that monopoly ceased to exist 
several years ago. Therefore, although our earlier start has permitted 
us to accumulate what is today a great quantitative advantage, the 
atomic realities of today comprehend two facts of even greater 
significance. 

First, the knowledge now possessed by several nations will even- 
tually be shared by others — possibly all others. 

Second, even a vast superiority in numbers of weapons, and a con- 
sequent capability of devastating retaliation, is no preventive, of itself, 
against the fearful material damage and toll of human lives that would 
be inflicted by surprise aggression. 

The free world, at least dimly aware of these facts, has naturally 
embarked on a large program of warning and defense systems. That 
program will be accelerated and expanded. 

But let no one think that the expenditure of vast sums for weapons 
and systems of defense can guarantee absolute safety for the cities 
and citizens of any nation. The awful arithmetic of the atomic bomb 
does not permit of any such easy solution. Even against the most 
powerful defense, an aggressor in possession of the effective minimum 
number of atomic bombs for a surprise attack could probably place a 
sufficient number of his bombs on the chosen targets to cause hideous 
damage. 

Should such an atomic attack be launched against the United 
States, our reactions would be swift and resolute. But for me to say 
that the defense capabilities of the United States are such that they 
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mid inflict terrible losses upon an aggressor— for mo to say that the 
►taliation capabilities of the United States are so great that such 
l aggressor’s land would bo laid waste — all this, while fact, is not 
Le true expression of the purpose and the hope of the United States. 
To pause there would be to confirm the hopeless finality of a belief 
lat two atomic colossi are doomed malevolently to eye each other 
definitely across a trembling world. To stop there would be to 
seept helplessly the probability of civilization destroyed — the amn- 
ia Lion of the irreplaceable heritage of mankind handed down to us 
moration from generation— and the condemnation of mankind to be- 
n all over again the age-old struggle upward from savagery toward 
jcoticy, and right, and justice. 

Surely no sane member of the human race could discover victory 
. such desolation. Could anyone wish his name to bo coupled by 
story with such human degradation and destruction. 

Occasional pages of history do record the faces of the “Groat De- 
royors” but the whole book of history reveals mankind’s never-ending 
lest for peace, and mankind’s God-given capacity to build. 

It is with the book of history, and not with isolated pages, that the 
nitod States will ever wish to bo identified. My country wants to 
3 constructive, not destructive. It wants agreements, not wars, 
non g nations. It wants itself to live in freedom, and in the eonfi- 
anco that the people of every other nation enjoy equally the right 
' choosing their own way of life. 

0 Idle Words or Shallow Visions 

So my country’s purpose is to help us move out of the dark chamber 
‘ horrors into the light, to find a way by which the minds of men, 
te hopes of men, the souls of men everywhere, can move forward 
►ward peace and happiness and well being. 

In this quest, I know that we must not lack patience. 

1 know that in a world divided, such as ours today, salvation cannot 
} attained by one dramatic act. 

I know that many stops will have to bo taken ovor many months 
iforo the world can look at itself one day and truly realize that a new 
imato of mutually peaceful confidence is abroad in the world. 

But I know, above all else, that we must start to take those 
ops— NOW. 

The United States and its allies, Great Britain and France, have 
for the past months tried to take some of these steps. Lot no one 
y that we slum the conference table. 

On the record has long stood the request of the United States, Great 
ritain, and France to negotiate with the Soviet Union the problems 
? a divided Germany. 

On that record has long stood the request of the same three nations 

► negotiate an Austrian State Treaty. 

On tlie same record still stands the request of the United Nations 

► negotiate the problems of Korea. 

Most recently, we have received from the Soviet Union what is in 

415000 — 57 — vol. 2 78 
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effect an expression of willingness to hold a Four Power Meeting. 1 
Along with our allies, Great Britain and France, we were pleased to 
see that this note did not contain the unacceptable pre-conditions 
previously put forward. 

As you already know from our joint Bermuda communique, 2 the 
United States, Great Britain, and France have agreed promptly to 
meet with the Soviet Union. 

The Government of the United States approaches this conference 
with hopeful sincerity. We will bend every effort of our minds to the 
single purpose of emerging from that conf erence with tangible results 
toward peace — the only true way of lessening international tension. 

We never have, we never will, propose or suggest that the Soviet 
Union surrender what is rightfully theirs. 

We will never say that the peoples of Russia are an enemy with 
whom we have no desire ever to deal or mingle in friendly and fruitful 
relationship. 

On the contrary, we hope that this Conference may initiate a 
relationship with the Soviet Union which will eventually bring about 
a free intermingling of the peoples of the East and of the West — the 
one sure, human way of developing the understanding required for 
confident and peaceful relations. 

Instead of the discontent which is now settling upon Eastern Ger- 
many, occupied Austria, and the countries of Eastern Europe, we 
seek a harmonious family of free European nations, with none a threat 
to the other, and least of all a threat to the peoples of Russia. 

Beyond the turmoil and strife and misery of Asia, we seek peaceful 
opportunity for these peoples to develop their natural resources and 
to elevate their lives. 

These are not idle words or shallow visions. Behind them lies a 
story of nations lately come to independence, not as a result of war, 
but through free grant or peaceful negotiation. There is a record, 
already written, of assistance gladly given by nations of the West to 
needy peoples, and to those suffering the temporary effects of famine, 
drought, and natural disaster. 

These are deeds of peace. They speak more loudly than promises 
or protestations of peaceful intent. 

For the Benefit of Mankind 

But I do not wish to rest either upon the reiteration of past pro- 
posals or the restatement of past deeds. The gravity of the time is 
such that every new avenue of peace, no matter how dimly discernible, 
should be explored. 

There is at least one new avenue of peace which has not yet been 
well explored — an avenue now laid out by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 

In its resolution of November 18th [28th], 1953, this General As- 
sembly suggested — and I quote — “that the Disarmament Commission 

1 See the Soviet note of Nov. 26, 1953; Department of State Bulletin , Dec. 21, 
1953, pp. 853-854. 

2 Communique of Dec. 7, 1953; supra, pp. 1468-1470. 
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budy the desirability of establishing a sub-committee consisting of rep- 
asentatives of the Towers principally involved, which should seek in 
rivate an acceptable solution . . . and report on such a solution to 
ie General Assembly and to the Security Council not later than 1 
eptember 1954.” 1 

The United States, heeding the suggestion of the General Assembly 
f the United Nations, is instantly prepared to meet privately with 
ich other countries as may be “principally involved”, to seek “an 
sceptable solution” to the atomic armaments race which over- 
ladows not only the peace, but the very life, of the world. 

We shall carry into these private or diplomatic talks a new con- 
ation. 

The United States would seek more than the mere reduction or 
imination of atomic materials for military purposes. 

It is not enough to take this weapon out of the hands of the soldiers. 
j must be put into the hands of those who will know how to strip its 
lilitary casing and adapt it to the arts of peace. 

The United States knows that if the fearful trend of atomic military 
uildup can be reversed, this greatest of destructive forces can be 
aveloped into a great boon, for the benefit of all mankind. 

The United States knows that peaceful power from atomic energy 
no dream of the future. That capability, already proved, is here — 
yw — today. Who can doubt, if the entire body of the world’s 
dentists and engineers had adequate amounts of fissionable material 
ith which to test and develop their ideas, that this capability would 
ipidly be transformed into universal, efficient, and economic usage. 
To hasten the day when fear of the atom will begin to disappear 
om the minds of people, and the governments of the East and West, 
lere are certain steps that can be taken now. 

ROPOSAL FOR JOINT ATOMIC CONTRIBUTIONS 

I therefore make the following proposals: 

The Governments principally involved, to the extent permitted by 
ementary prudence, to begin now and continue to make joint con- 
ibutions from their stockpiles of normal uranium and fissionable 
aterials to an International Atomic Energy Agency. We would 
:pect that such an agency would be set up under the aegis of the 
nited Nations. 

The ratios of contributions, the procedures and other details would 
•operly be within the scope of the “private conversations” I have 
f erred to earlier. 

The United States is prepared to undertake these explorations in 
>od faith. Any partner of the United States acting in the same good 
ith will find the United States a not unreasonable or ungenerous 
sociate. 

Undoubtedly initial and early contributions to this plan would be 
aall in quantity. However, the proposal has the great virtue that 
can be undertaken without the irritations and mutual suspicions 


1 Supra. 
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incident to any attempt to set up a completely acceptable system of 
world- wide inspection and control. 

The Atomic Energy Agency could be made responsible for the im- 
pounding, storage, and protection of the contributed fissionable and 
other materials. The ingenuity of our scientists will provide special 
safe conditions under which such a bank of fissionable material can be 
made essentially immune to surprise seizure. 

The more important responsibility of this Atomic Energy Agency 
would be to devise methods whereby this fissionable material would be 
allocated to serve the peaceful pursuits of mankind. Experts would be 
mobilized to apply atomic energy to the needs of agriculture, medicine, 
and other peaceful activities. A special purpose would be to provide 
abundant electrical energy in the power-starved areas of the world. 
Thus the contributing powers would be dedicating some of their 
strength to serve the needs rather than the fears of mankind. 

The United States would be more than willing — it would be proud 
to take up with others “principally involved” the development of 
plans whereby such peaceful use of atomic energy would be expedited. 

Of those “principally involved” the Soviet Union must, of course, 
be one. 

Out of Tear and Into Peace 

I would be prepared to submit to the Congress of the United States, 
and with every expectation of approval, any such plan that would: 

First — encourage world-wide investigation into the most effective 
peacetime uses of fissionable material, and with the certainty that 
they had all the material needed for the conduct of all experiments 
that were appropriate; 

Second— begin to diminish the potential destructive power of tlie 
world's atomic stockpiles; 

Third — allow all peoples of all nations to see that, in this enlightened 
age, the great powers of the earth, both of the East and of the West, 
are interested in human aspirations first, rather than in building up 
the armaments of war; 

Fourth — open up a new channel for peaceful discussion, and initiate 
at least a new approach to the many difficult problems that must be 
solved in both private and public conversations, if the world is to 
shake off the inertia imposed by fear, and is to make positive progress 
toward peace. 

Against the dark background of the atomic bomb, the United 
States does not wish merely to present strength, but also the desire 
and the hope for peace. 

The coming months will be fraught with fateful decisions. In this 
Assembly; in the capitals and military headquarters of the world; 
in the hearts of men everywhere, be they governors or governed, may 
they be the decisions which will lead this world out of fear and into 
peace. 

To the making of these fateful decisions, the United States pledges 
before you — and therefore before the world — its determination to 
help solve the fearful atomic dilemma — to devote its entire heart and 
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iniul to find t lit* way by which t lu* miraculous invent iveuess of nmu 
hull not 1m* drdirttf t*d to his death, hut consecrated to his lift*. 

I again tlmuk t ho delegates for tin* great honor they have done mo, 
;i in vit titi*: mo to appear before thorn, and in listening to mo ho oourte- 
usly, Thunk you. 


. NEGOTIATIONS FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
A UNITED NATIONS DISARMAMENT AND 
ATOMIC DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY , 


8. PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AfJENOY: 
Memorandum From the Secretary of State to the Soviet Ambassa- 
dor at Washington, March 19, 1954 1 

orn.tNK OK AS INTKHN.NTIOWIi ATOMIC KNKUUV AUKNUY 

The I'nitcd States (!o\ eminent wishes to submit additional tentn- 
tve views amplify ini*: the proposals for an International Atomic 
Jnergy A peltry ns presented by the President of the United Staten 
i) the United Nations (leuerul Assembly on Decembers, 11)58; a 

. Tfu ( Ihjictn'ts tff (lit l \S, Pntptistits 

The I'.S. propose-* that there should 1 m* established inider (d 
aegis of the Initial Nations an International Atomic Energy Agency 
to reeei\e supplies t>f nuclear materials from those member nations 
having storks of such materials to be used for the following objec- 
tives: 

A, to encourage uorhtwido research and development of peaceful 
uses of atomic energy by assuring that engineers and scientists 
of the world have snllieient- materials to conduct such activi- 
ties and by fostering the interchange of information. ^ 

B, to furnish nuclear materials to meet the needs of agriculture, 
medicine, and other peaceful activities including the eventual 
production of power, 

1 . The Initrnutlonnl Atomic Energy Agency 

A. The Agency would he created by and derive its authority 
under tin* terms of a treaty among the participating nations. 
To the greatest extent practicable, the treaty should define 

1 Department of State fiultetin, OH. 4, 1954, pp. 4H0-4H2. For # the texts 
? other dorumeuta exchanged between the United States and the Soviet Union, 
e pp. 47K ~4N9. 

* i Supra, 
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standards and principles which would govern the Agency in 
the discharge of its functions. 

B. Membership — all signatory states would be members of the 
Agency. 

C. Governing Body 

1. The highest executive authority in the Agency should be 
exercised by a Board of Governors, of limited membership 
representing governments. In determining the com- 
position of the Board of Governors, it might be desirable 

to take account of geographic distribution and member- I 
ship by prospective beneficiaries. It is expected that the 
principal contributors would be on the Board of Governors. 

2. It is suggested that decisions of the Board of. Governors 
generally should be taken by some form of majority vote. 
Arrangements could be worked out to give the principal 
contributing countries special voting privileges on certain j 
matters, such as allocations of fissionable material. 

D. Staff — The Staff of the Agency should be headed by an 
administrative head or general manager, appointed for a 
fixed term by the Board of Governors and subject to its 
control, and, of course, include highly qualified scientific and 
technical personnel. Under the general supervision of the 
Board, the administrative head should be responsible for the 
appointment, organization and functioning of the Staff, 


E. Financing 


1. Funds for the central facilities and fixed plant of the 
Agency and its research projects should be provided 
through appropriation by the participating states in ac- 
cordance with a scale of contributions to be agreed upon. 
It is suggested that it might be possible to utilize the general 
principles governing the scale of contributions by individual 
members to the UN. 

2. Funds for specific projects submitted by member nations 
to utilize the materials or services of the Agency should be 
provided by the recipient country concerned through 
specific arrangements in each case. 

F. The administrative headquarters of the Agency could be 
located at a place mutually agreed upon. 

G. Relationship to the United Nations and Other International 
Bodies — The Agency should submit reports to the UN 
Security Council and General Assembly when requested by 
either of these organs. The Agency should also consult ana 
cooperate with other UN bodies whose work may be related 
to that of the Agency. 

H. The facilities of the Agency would include: 


i 

i 

f 


1. Plant, equipment, and facilities for the receipt, storage, 
and issuance of nuclear materials. 
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2. Physical safeguards. 

3. Control laboratories for analysis and verification of receipts 
and inventory control of nuclear materials. 

4. Necessary housing for administrative and other activities 
of the Agency not included in the preceding categories. 

5. Those facilities, as might in time be necessary, for such 
purposes as education and training, research and develop- 
ment, fuel fabrication and chemical processing. 

III. Functions oj the Agency 

A. Receipt and Storage of Materials 

1. All member nations possessing stocks of normal and en- 
riched uranium, thorium metal, U-233, U-235, U-238, 
plutonium and alloys of the foregoing would be expected to 
make contributions of such material to the Agency. 

2. The United States would be prepared to make as a dona- 
tion, a substantial initial contribution of nuclear materials 
towards the needs of the Agency. The USSR would make 
an equivalent donation towards these needs. 

3. The Agency would specify the place, method of delivery, 
and, when appropriate, the form and composition of ma- 
terials it will receive. The Agency would also verify stated 
quantities of materials received and would report to the 
members these amounts. The Agency would be responsible 
for storing and protecting materials in a way to minimize 
the likelihood of surprise seizure. 

B. Allocation of Materials by the Agency 

1 . The Agency would review proposals submitted by participat- 
ing members desiring to receive allocations of Agency stocks 
in the light of uniform and equitable criteria, including: 

a. The use to which material would be put, including 
scientific and technical feasibility. 

b. The adequacy of plans, funds, technical personnel, etc., 
to assure effective use of the material. 

c. Adequacy of proposed health and safety measures for 
handling and storing materials and for operating facilities. 

d. Equitable distribution of available materials. 

2. Title to nuclear materials would initially remain with the 
Agency, which would determine fair payment to be made 
for use of materials. 

3. In order to insure that adequate health and safety standards 
were being followed, and in order to assure that allocated 
fissionable material is being used for the purposes for which 
it was allocated, the Agency would have the continuing 
authority to prescribe certain design and operating condi- 
tions, health and safety regulations, require accountability 
and operating records, specify disposition of byproduct 
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fissionable materials and wastes, retain the right of monitor- 
ing and require progress reports. The Agency would also 
have authority to verify status of allocated material inven- 
tories and to verify compliance with the terms of issuance. 

4. Information about all transactions entered into by the 
Agency would be available to all members. 

C. Information and Service Activities of the Agency 

1. All member nations possessing information relevant to the 
activities of the Agency would be expected to make contribu- 
tions from that information to the Agency. 

2. In addition to data developed as a result of its own activi- 
ties, the Agency would have available: 

a. Data developed by participating countries as a result of 
the utilization of the materials, information, services, 
and other assistance of the Agency. 

b. Data already publicly available in some of the countries. 

c. Data developed and previously held by principals or 
other members and voluntarily contributed to the 
Agency. 

3. The Agency would encourage the exchange of scientific 
and technical information among nations, and be responsible 
for making wide dissemination of the data in its possession. 

4. The Agency would serve as an intermediary securing the 
performance of services by one participating country for 
another. Among the specific activities the Agency might 
provide would be the following: 

a. Training and education. 

b. Services concerned with developing codes for public 
health and safety in connection with the utilization of 
fissionable materials. 

c. Consultative technical services in connection with the 
establishment and carrying on of programs. 

d. Processing of nuclear materials (i. e., chemical separation 
and purification, fabrication of fuel elements, etc.). 

e. Supply of special materials, such as heavy water. 

f. Design and supply of specialized equipment. 

g. Special laboratory services such as conduct of experi- 
ments and tests. 

h. Aid in making financial arrangements for the support 
of appropriate projects. 
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19. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE UNITED NATIONS DISARMA- 
MENT COMMISSION SUBCOMMITTEE: Resolution of the 
United Nations Disarmament Commission, April 19, 1954 1 

The Disarmament Commission , 

^ Noting General Assembly resolution 715 (VIII) 2 and the resolu- 
tion on disarmament agreed by the Four Foreign Ministers at Berlin 
on 18 February 1954, 3 

1. Decides , pursuant to General Assembly resolution 715 (VIII), to 
establish a Sub-Committee consisting of representatives of Canada, 
France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the United States of 
America; 

2. Recommends that the Sub-Committee should hold its first meeting 
on 23 April, and should arrange its own meetings and method of work; 

3* Recommends that the Sub-Committee should present a report on 
the results of its work to the Disarmament Commission not later than 
15 July. 


20. PURPOSE OF THE INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY 
AGENCY: Note Submitted by the Secretary of State to the 
Soviet Minister for Foreign Affairs at the Geneva Conference 
on Korea and Indochina, May 1, 1954 4 

1. I have now read the aide-memoire of the Soviet Union of April 
27 5 re the proposal for “an international atomic energy agency” 
submitted to the Soviet Ambassador in Washington on March 19. 6 
This aide-memoire criticizes the proposal on the grounds that it 
would not substantially reduce atomic material stockpiles, or control 
the making or use of atomic weapons or remove the threat of atomic 
war. 

2. These criticisms misconstrue the purpose of the US proposal of 
March 19. By its terms this proposal was not intended as a measure 
for the control of atomic weapons or for solving itself the various other 
problems mentioned in the Soviet note. Its purpose was the more 
limited one of initiating international cooperation in the field of 
atomic energy on a basis which would avoid many of the obstacles 
which have heretofore blocked any agreement. In this way the pro- 
posal could contribute to improving relations among the cooperating 
nations and thereby to facilitating solution of the more difficult prob- 
lem of effective control of atomic energy for military. purposes. 

3. Accordingly, the US cannot concur in the view of the Soviet 


1 U.N. doc. DC/49, Apr. 19, 1954. 

2 Supra, doc. 16. 

3 See communique of Feb. 18, 1954; supra , pp. 2372-2373, 

4 Department of State Bulletin , Oct. 4, 1954, pp. 484-485. 

6 Ibid., pp. 482-484. 

® Supra , doc. 18. 
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Union that creation of an international agency to foster the use of 
atomic materials for peaceful purposes would not be useful in itself. 
On the contrary, it believes that such an agency could have valuable 
results both in encouraging closer cooperation among the participating 
nations and in expediting more extensive use of atomic energy for 
purposes beneficial to mankind. The US therefore regrets that the 
Soviet Union is not willing to explore this matter further at this time. 

4. In view of the lack of interest now of the Soviet Union in pursuing 
this proposal, the US will feel free to examine the creation of such an 
agency with other nations which might be interested. If the Soviet 
Union should later decide that it wishes to take part in any such dis- 
cussions, the US will, of course, welcome its participation. 

5. The US proposal of March 19 was, of course, not intended as a 
substitute for an effective system of control of atomic energy for 
military purposes. The US will continue, as heretofore, to seek means 
of achieving such control under reliable, and adequate safeguards. 
It is prepared to continue exchanges of views with the Soviet Union 
for that purpose, and will shortly submit to the Soviet Union com- 
ments 1 on its proposal referred to in its aide-memoire of April 27. 


21. PROPOSED UNITED NATIONS DISARMAMENT AND 
ATOMIC DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY: Working Paper Sub- 
mitted by the United States Delegation to the United Nations 
Disarmament Commission Subcommittee, May 25, 1954 2 3 

Introduction 

1. The General Assembly resolution 502 (VI) of 11 January 1952 s 
directs the Disarmament Commission to formulate plans for the estab- 
lishment within the framework of the Security Council of an inter- 
national control organ (or organs) to ensure the implementation of the 
treaty (or treaties). Such major aspects of the disarmament pro- 
grammes as disclosure and verification, limitation and balanced reduc- 
tion of armed forces and armaments, and the control of atomic energy 
cannot be implemented until an international control organization 
with appropriate rights, powers and functions has been established. 

2. The broad objectives in establishing control organs are: (i) to 
provide international control of atomic energy so as to enforce observ- 
ance of prohibition and elimination of atomic and hydrogen weapons 
and to ensure use of nuclear materials for peaceful purposes, (ii) to 
supervise programmes for limitation and balanced reduction of armed 
forces and armaments, and prohibition and elimination of major mass 
destruction weapons; (iii) to supervise the various safeguards necessary 
for enforcement of the programme, including disclosure and verifica- 


1 See memorandum of July 9, 1954, infra , doc. 22. 

2 U.N. Disarmament Commission, Official Records, Supplement for April May 
and June 1954, PP- 9-14; see also Department of State Bulletin , Aug. 2, 1954, pp. 
177 ff. 

3 See supra, doc. 4. 
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bion, and (iv) to help develop an open world by assuring each partici- 
pating State that other States are observing the various agreements 
md by providing knowledge upon which States can take rapid action 
jo provide for their security in the event of serious violations of the 
ksarmament agreement. 

United States Suggestions 

3. The United States suggests the establishment of a United Nations 
Disarmament and Atomic Development Authority (hereafter referred 
io as the Authority). 

4. Under the Authority there would be a Disarmament Division to 
iarry out the responsibilities of the Authority with respect to the 
safeguards to ensure enforcement of the programme and the reduction 
md limitation of all armed forces and non-atomic armaments. (See 
article 42.) 

5. Also under the Authority there would be an Atomic Develop- 
nent Division to carry out the responsibilities of the Authority with 
•espect to the international development and control of atomic energy. 

I. Organization and Composition 

6. The Authority should be composed in the same manner as the 
Disarmament Commission. While it is necessary to keep the Author- 
ty to a reasonably small size for the sake of over-all efficiency, it may 
move desirable also to include as members a limited number of addi- 
tional States. 

7. t Any State not a member of the Authority would have an auto- 
natic right to participate, without vote, in Authority discussions of 
charges of violations by that State of provisions of the disarmament 
>rogramme treaty. Any State not a member of the Authority would 
tave the right to participate, without vote, in Authority discussions 
if any question brought before the Authority whenever the latter 
onsiders that the interests of that State are specially affected. 

A. Disarmament Division 

Director-General 

8. The Disarmament Division would be under the supervision and 
ontrol of a Director-General, who might be appointed for a fixed 
erm, by the Authority. 

9. While the Director-General would be subject to control by the 
Authority, he should be allowed sufficient discretion in carrying out 
lie terms of the disarmament programme treaty and the instructions 
f the Authority to ensure effective operation of the Disarmament 
)ivision. The Director-General would be required to refer to the 
Luthority charges of violations and other important developments 
iut not routine day-to-day decisions concerning the operations of the 
)isarmament Division. 

10. The Director-General would be assisted in the performance of 
is duties by assistant directors-general in charge of the principal de- 
'artments of the Disarmament Division. 
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Secretariat 

11. The Secretariat of the Disarmament Division would be organ- 
ized into departments, each charged with responsibility for administer- 
ing a principal function of the Division. The Secretariat would also 
furnish the personnel to perform the necessary staff functions for the 
Authority. 

12. The Secretariat would furnish the staffs of the inspection groups 
in each country. 

13. The Secretariat should be staffed with international civil serv- 
ants appointed by the Director-General. The principles governing 
appointment and the international obligation of the persons appointed 
should be similar to those contained in the United Nations Charter. 

Corps of Inspectors 

14. The Disarmament Division would include among its personnel, 
but separate from the Secretariat, a corps of inspectors. The corps 
would be composed of persons technically qualified for various types 
of inspections and nominated by the States that are signatories or the 
disarmament programme treaty. 

15. Individuals would be selected by the Director-General from the 
corps of inspectors to form the necessary inspection groups, both 
resident and transient. The inspection groups would be responsible 
to the Director-General in their work, and would be given authority to 
take specified emergency action upon discovery of violations or infrac- 
tions of the treaty, such action to be subject to review by the Authority. 

16. Each inspection group would include a national ot each of the 
permanent members of the Authority except where the member itself 
is being inspected, plus nationals of other signatory States. In gen- 
eral the latter would be selected, subject to their possessing the 
requisite technical qualifications, on a basis of rotation. 

17. Each State being inspected should appoint a liaison officer to 
accompany each inspection team. 

18. In conducting individual inspections, each inspection group 
would be permitted to divide into such sub-groups as might be neces- 
sary and to assign responsibilities to members of its staff in order to 
best complete the functions assigned to it. 

B. Atomic Development Division 

Board of Governors 

19. The Atomic Development Division would bo under the super- 
vision and control of a board of governors. 

20. Each permanent member of the Authority would appoint a 
member of the board. 

21. Not less than six nor more than eight additional members of 
the board would be appointed by the Authority. 

22. Appointees would be expected to possess outstanding technical 
qualifications and would be appointed for a term of five years. 

23. While the board of governors would be subject to control by 
the Authority, it should be allowed sufficient discretion in carrying 



out the terms of the disarmament programme treaty and the instruc- 
tions of the Authority to ensure effective operation of the Atomic 
Development Division. 

Staff 

24. Operations of the Atomic Development Division would be 
carried out by an international staff, the international character of 
which would be similar to that of the Secretariat of the Disarmament 
Division, except that, to the greatest extent consistent with the 
requirements of efficiency, inspection, accounting and control, posi- 
tions in any country would be filled by nationals of that country. 

25. The staff would be headed by a manager, appointed by the 
board subject to the approval of the Authority. The Authority 
would have the power to remove the manager at any time. 

C. Finance 

26. It would be desirable to consider the finances of the Authority 
and its subordinate agencies under three subdivisions: (i) the budget 
of the Disarmament Division, (ii) that part of the budget of the 
Atomic Development Division directly concerned with establishing 
and operating atomic facilities (cost of raw materials and plant con- 
struction, operational costs, etc.), and (iii) that part of the budget of 
the Atomic Development Division dealing with the necessary inter- 
national co-ordination and with the administrative costs above the 
operational level as well as with research necessary to the discharge of 
its duties and ensuring security. 

27. The cost of the budget of the Disarmament Division ((i) above) 
and that part of the budget of the Atomic Development Division 
covered in (iii) above would be borne by the participating States in 
accordance with a scale of contributions based upon principles of cost- 
sharing to be agreed upon. 

28. The cost of establishing and operating the various atomic 
facilities (26 (ii) above) should be met by the benefiting nations and 
not by general assessments upon the States participating in the dis- 
armament programme. In carrying out its prescribed functions, 
however, the international control agency should interfere as little as 
necessary with the economic plans and the private, corporate, and 
State relationships in the several countries. 

29. The budget of each division would be prepared by the division 
and submitted to the Authority for final approval. 

II. Rights, Powers and Functions of the Authority 

30. The Authority would derive its rights and powers from the 
disarmament programme treaty. The General Assembly would take 
appropriate action, in anticipation of the signing of this treaty, to 
ensure the establishment and activation of the Authority immediately 
upon the coming into effect of the treaty and the progressive assump- 
tion of its functions as required. 

31. The Authority would be empowered to supervise and control 
progressive and continuous disclosure and verification of all armed 
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forces, including para-military, security and police forces and all 
armaments, including atomic. 

32. Within the limits of the programmes and phasing as laid down 
in the disarmament treaty, the Authority would be empowered to 
determine the details of the time and the manner of the reduction of 
armed forces and armaments and to supervise such reduction in so far 
as such details are not fixed by the treaty. The disposition of existing 
stocks of nuclear fuel would be made by the Authority in accordance 
with the treaty on international control. 

33. The Authority would be empowered to function in accordance 
with whatever plan may be agreed upon for the control of atomic 
energy to the extent necessary to ensure effective prohibition of 
nuclear weapons and use of nuclear materials for peaceful purposes 
only. 

34. Except for the rule of procedure that decisions made by the 
Authority within its defined functions would require a determined 
majority, the Authority would have the right to adopt its own rules 
of procedure, including the method of selecting its president. 

. 35. The Authority would be authorized to hold meetings at such 
places other than the seat of the Authority as in its judgment would 
best facilitate its work. 

36. The Authority would be empowered to issue administrative 
regulations within its field of competence. 

37. The Authority would carry out an agreed programme of safe- 
guards to ensure the observance of the agreements for the regulation, 
limitation and balanced reduction of all armed forces and all arma- 
ments. This programme of safeguards would include provision for 
whatever programme of effective disclosure and verification of all 
armed forces and all armaments may be agreed upon. This function 
would include, among others, the following tasks: 

(а) Provide guidance and instructions, within the framework of 
the treaty, for the disclosure programme; 

(б) Control the receipt of and process the information from each 
State and, within the framework of the disarmament programme 
treaty, prescribe the particulars of the information desired from the 
States ; 

(c) Organize and conduct field inspections and aerial surveys to 
verify information on reported installations and to determine whether 
all installations and facilities have been disclosed; 

(d) Station personnel permanently in countries adhering to the 
programme for the purpose of ensuring continuous verification; 

(e) Prepare reports of disclosure and verification for the United 
Nations and for the signatory States; 

(/) In the event of a finding by the Authority of violations, obstruc- 
tions, discrepancies, or pertinent omissions by a State, call upon such 
State to remedy forthwith the violation or other infraction; in the 
event of failure within a reasonable time of the offending State to 
comply fully, report the violation or other infraction to the Security 
Council, to the General Assembly, and to all States in order to permit 
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appropriate action by tlie United Nations or by individual States in 
accordance with tlie treaty establishing the control organ; 

(g) Submit such special reports to the Security Council as may be 
requested by any seven members thereof; 

(h) Submit such special reports to the General Assembly as may 
be requested by that body; 

(i) Determine when each provision of the treaty relating to the 
timing of disclosure and verification and of reductions of armed forces 
and non-atomic armaments has been completed. 

38. The powers of the Authority relating to disclosure and verifica- 
tion, of course, would not be limited to the initial disclosure and 
verification but would continue as permanent powers of the Authority. 

(а) The Authority would carry out the agreed programme for 
safeguards other than disclosure and verification; 

(б) The Authority should have positive research and developmental 
responsibilities in order to remain in the forefront of atomic knowledge 
so as to render the Authority more effective in promoting the beneficial 
uses of atomic energy and in eliminating its destructive ones. 

39. Authorized personnel of the Secretariat of the Disarmament 
Division would have the right, in accordance with the terms of the 
disarmament treaty, to conduct on-the-spot inspections preparatory 
to and in aid of inspections by formal inspection teams. 

40. The Atomic Development Division should have the respon- 
sibility to determine and report to the Authority any violations in 
connexion with the execution of the provisions of the treaty establish- 
ing the system for the control of atomic energy. 

41. The Authority should be empowered to take action as appro- 
priate short of the imposition of sanctions as provided in Chapter VII 
of the United Nations Charter, to remedy any violations or infractions 
in connexion with the enforcement of the provisions of the treaty 
establishing the system for the control of atomic energy. Such action 
would include : 

(a) Calling upon the offending State to remedy within a reasonable 
time the violations or other infraction; 

(£>) Bringing about the suspension of the supply of nuclear materials 
to the offending State; 

(c) Closing of plants utilizing nuclear materials in the offending 
State; 

(i d ) Reporting to the Security Council, to the General Assembly and 
to all States the violation or other infraction in order to permit appro- 
priate action by the United Nations or by individual States in accord- 
ance with the international convention establishing the control organ. 

42. In connexion with the inspection of items critical to the system 
of safeguards for both atomic development and non-atomic armaments, 
in contrast to the items critical primarily to atomic development, the 
responsibilities of the Authority would in general be exercised by the 
Disarmament Division, subject to appropriate arrangements for co- 
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ordination. The responsibilities of the Authority for such control as 
might be established over such items would, in general, also be exercised 
by the Disarmament Division. 

43. Any jurisdictional questions arising between the Disarmament 
Division and the Atomic Development Division would be settled by 
the Authority. 

III. Relations to Other United Nations Organs 

The relations of the Authority to the several organs of the United 
Nations should be clearly established and defined by the treaty 
creating the Authority. 

To the Security Council 

44. The Authority would be required to submit such reports as 
might be requested by any seven members of the Security Council. 

45. The Authority's findings in respect to violations, evasions, 
discrepancies or pertinent omissions should be referred, as appropriate 
with certification of facts, to the Security Council. 

46. Findings would be accompanied by such recommendations as 
the Authority might deem appropriate. In this regard, provision 
would have to be made for specific steps to be taken by the Security 
Council and/or the General Assembly to bring about rectification of 
violations of the disarmament programme treaty. 

To the General Assembly 

47. The Authority would transmit to the General Assembly periodic 
reports and any findings in respect to violations, evasions, discrep- 
ancies or pertinent omissions which are submitted to the Security 
Council. 

48. The Authority would be required to submit such reports as 
might be requested by the General Assembly. 

To the International Court of Justice 

49. The Authority would be authorized by the General Assembly 
to request of the International Court of Justice advisory opinions 
on legal questions arising within the scope of the Authority's activities. 
Proceedings before the Court, however, would not be permitted to 
delay the taking of measures necessary to maintain international 
peace and security. 

To the United Nations Secretariat 

50. The Authority would use the services of the United Nations 
Secretariat to the extent mutually agreed upon. 

51. Reports and other communications from the Authority to other 
organs of the United Nations would be transmitted through the 
Secretary-General. 
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IV. Relationship to Individual States 

52. The question of the relationship of the Authority to the par de- 
lating States will require careful treaty definition particularly 
3 garding the extent to which the privileges and immunities accorded 
3 the Authority will exempt it and its personnel from the operation 
f national laws and the means by which individual rights and liberties 
f citizens of each State will be protected against possible infringement 
Lemming from inspections. The grant of privileges and immunities 
d the Authority should be based on the principle of minimum inter- 
u-ences with the national laws of a State consistent with adequate 
nd expeditious carrying out of the Authority's responsibilities and 
ctivities. 

53. The privileges and immunities accorded the Authority should 
iclude: 

(а) The right of its accredited representatives to the privileges 
nd facilities of ingress, egress and access into and from the territory 
f participating States including rights of transit for persons and 
quipment over, across and through such territory; 

(б) The right to use communication facilities to the extent adequate 
o the discharge of its responsibilities; 

(c) Such exemption from customs and immigration regulations as 
lay be necessary to effective operations; 

(d) Inviolability of premises, property and archives. 

54. Any findings in respect to violations, evasions, discrepancies 
r pertinent omissions which are submitted to the Security Council 
net to the General Assembly would be transmitted also to the 
articipabing States. 

55. Provision must be made in a treaty to permit individual. States 
3 take necessary steps to protect themselves in conformity with, the 
ro visions of the United Nations Charter in the event of serious 
iolations determined by the Authority and not remedied within a 
sasonable time. Such provision would include the right of any State 
nder such circumstances to terminate its obligations under the 
L’eaty, to take steps for individual and collective self-defence under 
jrticle 51 of the Charter, and to take such other action as might 
e decided or recommended by the United Nations Security Council 
r by the United Nations General Assembly. 

56. The Authority would be empowered to negotiate with each 
articipating State such administrative agreements as may be desir- 
ble to facilitate the operation of the disarmament programme. 

57. Each participating State would designate and . maintain a 
ational agency to supervise the execution of its obligations an<1 
3 assist the Authoritv in its work. 
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22. BASIS FOR AN EFFECTIVE DISARMAMENT PLAN: Memo- 
randum From the Department of State to the Soviet Embassy 

at Washington, July 9, 1954 1 

The United States has further considered the draft declaration of 
January 30 2 and Aide-Memoire of April 27 3 delivered by the Soviet 
Union to the United States. The United States wishes to make the 
following comments: 

I. 

1. The President’s speech of December 8, 1953 4 to the United 
Nations General Assembly pointed out the dangers of the atomic 
armaments race and stressed the desire of the United States to remove 
these dangers by any effective method which includes adequate safe- 
guards against violations and evasions. The United States would 
welcome any system of disarmament which would serve to protect 
the peoples of the world from the threat of war and relieve them of the 
heavy burden of military defense in a manner consistent with their 
security. 

2. The United States is also aware of the difficulties which have 
been experienced since 1946 in trying to negotiate a disarmament plan. 
From that date until the present, the United States has persistently 
sought, alone and in concert with other nations, to find ways of easing 
the burden of armaments and of lessening the threat of war. In the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Commission from 1946 through 1948, 
in the Commission for Conventional Armaments from 1947 through 
1950, in the special meetings of the Six Permanent Members of the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Commission in 1949 and 1950, and 
in the United Nations Disarmament Commission since 1951, the over- 
whelming majority of nations was able to reach agreement — the Soviet 
Union alone prevented progress. 

3. Despite this discouraging record, the President, in his address on 
December 8, stated that the United States, heeding the resolution of 
November 28, 1953 5 of the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
was “prepared to meet privately with such other countries as may be 
'principally involved’ to seek 'an acceptable solution’ to the atomic 
armaments race which overshadows not only the peace hut the very 
life of the world.” 

II. 

4. In his address, the President also stated that the United States 
would carry into these talks a new proposal for an international 
atomic energy agency to expedite the use of atomic energy to serve 
the peaceful pursuits of mankind. In its memorandum of March 19, 6 


1 Department of State Bulletin . Oet. 4, 1954, pp. 485-486. 

2 Ibid., p. 479. 

3 Ibid., pp. 482-484. 

4 Supra, doc. 17. 

5 Supra, doc. 16. 
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,he United States explained in more detail its views on the method for 
inverting this conception into a practical reality. The Aide-Memoire 
if April 27 of the Soviet Union appears to misconstrue completely the 
mrpose of this specific proposal. 

5. This proposal was intended to make a beginning toward bringing 
o the peoples of the world the peaceful benefits of atomic energy, 
rhis offer by the United States to join with other nations having 
atomic facilities to furnish fissionable material and atomic energy 
echnology for the common benefit, would provide a new opportunity 
or international cooperation. Successful cooperation in the imple- 
nentation of the President’s proposal would surely result in an im- 
>roved atmosphere, which, in turn, could significantly improve the 
>rospects for genuine, safeguarded international disarmament. The 
jroposal itself was not put forward as a disarmament plan. 

6. The Soviet Aide-Memoire of April 27 states in effect that the 
JSSR will not cooperate in steps to achieve peaceful benefits of atomic 
)ower for the world until the United States agrees to a ban on the use 
>f atomic weapons. The primary reason given for this position is that 
inder the President’s United Nations proposal, stockpiles of weapon 
jrade material could continue to increase after the international 
igency had been established. Yet the Soviet proposal for a ban on 
weapons’ use would not in any way prevent such increases in stockpiles. 
Accordingly, the United States cannot agree that the Soviet position 
>rovides a valid objection to proceeding at this time with steps for 
promoting the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

7. The Soviet Union also appears to assume that any form of peaee- 
ul utilization of atomic energy must necessarily increase stocks of 
naterials available for military purposes. In reality, however, ways 
ion be devised to safeguard against diversion of materials from power 
producing reactors. And there are forms of peaceful utilization in 
vhich no question of weapon grade material arises. 

8. The United States believes that the nations most advanced in 
knowledge regarding the constructive uses of atomic energy have an 
>bligation to make it available, under appropriate conditions, for pro- 
noting the welfare of peoples generally. At the present stage of 
mclear technology, the United States believes that it is now possible 
;o make a beginning in this direction. Accordingly, the United States 
vill feel free to go ahead with its proposal with other interested nations, 
iven though the Soviet Union does not wish to pursue it at this time, 
[f at a later time the Soviet Union should decide to take part in any 
inch discussions, the United States will continue to welcome such 
participation. 

III. 

9. The Soviet Union refers to its proposal of January 30 for an inter- 
rational agreement calling for unconditional renunciation of the use 
>f atomic, hydrogen and other forms of weapons of mass destruction, 
rhe United States has thoroughly and earnestly considered this pro- 
posal in accordance with its oft-declared policy to examine with an 
ppen mind all suggested approaches to the problem of disarmament. 
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10. In the opinion of the United States, any effective plan for dis- 
armament must provide satisfactory answers to two fundamental 
questions: 

a. First, will the plan result in an actual reduction or elimination 
of national armaments in a manner consistent with the security of 
each nation? A paper promise not to use weapons will not enable 
the nations safely to reduce their armaments. The very existence 
of any weapon poses the possibility of its use, despite promises not 
to do so, which can be broken without notice. 

b. Second, will the plan materially reduce or eliminate the 
danger of aggression and warfare? If any plan would, in fact, 
tend to increase the danger of resort to war by a potential aggressor, 
it would not accomplish the basic purpose of disarmament. 

11. The Soviet Union's proposal of January 30 fails to meet either 
of these basic tests, or to offer any hope for beneficial results in the 
disarmament field: 

a. It would leave unimpaired existing armaments and continued 
armament production. This is clear from the terms of the Soviet 
proposal itself. There would be only an exchange of promises not 
to make use of weapons which are still retained. There could be 
no certainty that these assurances would be observed. The 
maintenance of stocks of weapons and the continued manufacture 
of weapons would bear ominous witness to the danger that the 
assurances might be disregarded. 

b. The danger of aggression and war would not bo lessened if 
the Soviet proposal were put in effect. Indeed, it could be increased, 
since the deterrent effect upon a potential aggressor of the existence 
of nuclear weapons would doubtless be lessened if his possible 
victims had undertaken an obligation not to use them. Such an 
aggressor might be tempted to initiate an attack in the hope that 
the ban would prevent or delay the use of such weapons in the defense 
of his victims. Yet, the aggressor with nuclear weapons would bo 
in a position to repudiate his past assurances and employ nuclear 
weapons whenever it suited his interests. Thus, such a plan might 
merely serve to induce aggression and weaken its victims. 

12. Not only does the Soviet proposal fail to meet the necessary 
tests of any effective plan to prevent atomic warfare, but it would in 
fact harm the chances of adoption of any such effective plan. For 
surely the Soviet proposal, if it were accepted, would tend to create 
the deceptive impression that the danger of atomic warfare had some- 
how been limited and weaken the vigilance of the people regarding a 
threat which had, if anything, increased. This false sense of security 
could discourage further efforts to achieve genuine disarmament under 
effective safeguards, which would actually enhance the security of all, 
reduce the danger of war, and lighten the heavy burden of armaments. 
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IV. 

13. The United States reaffirms, as it did in the resolution adopted 
by the United Nations General Assembly on November 17, 1950, 1 
that, whatever the method used, aggression itself is the gravest of 
all dangers. Only if there is aggression will the world be exposed to 
the horrors of modern war. 

14. The signatories of the United Nations Charter have undertaken 
solemn assurances not to commit aggression. In conformity with its 
historic traditions, the United States will never violate that pledge. 
But, as indicated, the United States is convinced that the only truly 
effective way to ensure that aggression will not take place and that 
nuclear weapons will not be used in war is to adopt a safeguarded, 
balanced system of disarmament. Such a system could materially 
reduce the chance of successful aggression, and thereby minimize 
the risk of any aggression at all. 

15. The United States continues to believe that a solution of the 
armaments problem is essential. Despite its inability to accept the 
Soviet proposal, the United States is ready at all times to discuss 
acceptable measures for effective disarmament under proper safe- 
guards. It is prepared to do so either in the continuation of private 
exchanges or in the United Nations Disarmament Commission. 
In view of the urgency of disarmament, the United States will welcome 
such a continuation if the Soviet Union considers it a useful means for 
seeking a common approach to this problem. 

16. The United States also hopes that, in the light of the foregoing, 
the Soviet Union will wish to comment further on the concrete 
proposal submitted by the United States on March 19, 1954. In 
any event the United States is prepared to renew with the Soviet 
Union at any time the talks on the Presidents proposal. 


23. FOURTH REPORT OF THE UNITED NATIONS DISARMA- 
MENT COMMISSION, JULY 29, 1954 2 

1. Following requests to the Chairman dated 3 April 1954 from 
the representatives of France (DC/41), the United Kingdom (DC/42) 
and the United States (DC/43), the Disarmament Commission 
resumed its meetings on 9 April 1954 for the consideration of the 
tasks of the Commission in accordance with General Assembly 
resolution 715 (VIII), 3 

2. At the 32nd meeting the representative of the United Kingdom 
proposed that, as had been suggested in resolution 715 (VIII), the 
Commission should establish a Sub-Committee which should seek 
in private an acceptable solution. He proposed that the Sub-Com- 
mittee should consist of representatives of Canada, France, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom and the 


1 Supra, pp. 168-169. 

2 U. N. doc. DC/55. 

3 Supra , doc. 16. 
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United States. Following the meeting the representative of the 
United Kingdom submitted a draft resolution (DC/47/Rev.l) em- 
bodying his proposal. 

3. At the 33rd meeting the representative of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics submitted an amendment (DC/48) which would 
have added to the membership of the Sub-Committee the People’s 
Republic of China, Czechoslovakia and India. 

4. At the 35th meeting the USSR amendment was rejected by 10 
votes to one, with one abstention, and the United Kingdom draft 
resolution was adopted by 9 votes to one, with 2 abstentions. The 
adopted resolution (DC/49) read as follows: 

“The Disarmament Commission , 

“Noting General Assembly resolution 715 (VIII) and the resolu- 
tion on disarmament agreed by the four Foreign Ministers at 
Berlin on 18 February 1954, 

“1. Decides , pursuant to General Assembly resolution 715 (VIII), 
to establish a Sub-Committee consisting of representatives of 
Canada, France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the 
United States of America; 

“2. Recommends that the Sub-Committee should hold its first 
meeting on 23 April, and should arrange its own meetings and 
method of work; 

“3. Recommends that the Sub-Committee should present a 
report on the results of its work to the Disarmament Commission 
not later than 15 July.” 

5. Pursuant to the above decision, the Sub-Committee held its 
first meeting at United Nations Headquarters in New York on 23 
April, considered administrative and procedural arrangements and 
agreed to continue its discussions in London on or about 13 May. 

6. The Sub-Committee continued its discussions in Lancaster 
House in London at nineteen meetings between 13 May and 22 June. 
On the latter date the Sub-Committee approved its report to the 
Commission (DC/53). 

7. The Disarmament Commission considered the report of the 
Sub-Committee at its 36th to 43rd meetings between 20 and 29 July 
1954, the verbatim records of which are contained in DC/PV.36- 
DC/PV.43. 

8. By letter dated 22 July to the Chairman (DC/54), the repre- 
sentative of India requested that the proposals of the Government of 
India contained in document DC/44 and Corr. 1 be incorporated in 
the Commission’s report. At its 43rd meeting the Commission decided 
to annex document DC/44 and Corr. 1 to this report. 1 

9. The Commission expresses the hope that circumstances will 
facilitate the continued and fruitful consideration of the question 
of disarmament, the capital importance of which, in conjunction 
with other questions affecting the maintenance of international 
peace, is recognized by all. 


1 Not reprinted here. 
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10. This report was approved by tbo Commission on 29 July 1954 
id is hereby submitted to the General Assoinby and to the Security 
ouneil in aee.orda.nee with paragraphs 4 and' G of resolution 715 

an). 


EFFORTS TOWARD THE PEACEFUL APPLICA- 
TION OF ATOMIC ENERGY AND TOWARD THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INTERNATIONAL CON- 
TROL AGENCY, 19544955 


L PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 
AND INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE PEACE- 
FUL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY: Resolution 810 (IX) of the 
United Nations General Assembly, December 4, 1954 1 

The General Assembly, 

Believing that the benefits arising from the momentous discovery 
; atomic energy should be placed at the service of mankind, 

Desiring to promote energetically the use of atomic energy to the 
id that it will servo only the peaceful pursuits of mankind and 
meliorate their living conditions, 

Recognizing the importance and the urgency of international co- 
aeration in developing and expanding the peaceful uses of atomic 
lcrgy to assist in lifting the burdens of hunger, poverty and disease, 
Believing also that all nations should co-operate in promoting the 
issemination of knowledge in the realm of nuclear technology for 
eaccful ends, 

A 

CONCERNING AN INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC AGENCY 

Recalling the initiative of the President of the United States of 
merica, embodied in his address of 8 December 1953, 2 
Noting that negotiations aro in progress, and the intention that 
icy should continue, for tho establishment as quickly as possible 
f an International Atomic Energy Agency to facilitate the use by 
le entire world of atomic energy for peaceful purposes, and to en- 
jurago international co-operation in tho further development and 
ractical application of atomic energy for the benefit of mankind, 

1 . Expresses the hope that tho International Atomic Energy Agency 
ill be established without delay; .... 

2. Suggests that, once tho Agency is established, it negotiate an 
ppropriate form of agreomont with the United Nations; 

1 U.N. General Assembly, Official Records, Ninth Session, Supplement No. 21 
1/2800) , pp. 4-5; see also Department of State Bulletin, Mar. 14, 1955, pp. 444 ff. 

2 Supra, doc. 17. 
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3. Transmits to the States participating in the creation of the 
Agency, for their careful consideration, the record of the discussion 
of this item at the present session of the General Assembly; 

4. Suggests that Members of the United Nations be informed as 
progress is achieved in the establishment of the Agency and that 
the views of Members which have manifested their interest be fully 
considered: 

B 

CONCERNING THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE PEACEFUL 
USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 

1 . Declares the interest and concern of the General Assembly in 
helping in every feasible way to promote the peaceful applications 
of atomic energy; 

2. Decides that an international technical conference of Govern- 
ments should be held, under the auspices of the United Nations, to 
explore means of developing the peaceful uses of atomic energy through 
international co-operation and, in particular, to study the develop- 
ment of atomic power and to consider other technical areas — such 
as biology, medicine, radiation protection, and fundamental science — 
in which international co-operation might most effectively be accom- 
plished ; 

3. Invites all States Members of the United Nations or of the spe- 
cialized agencies to participate in the conference and to include among 
their representatives individual experts competent in the atomic 
energy field; 

4. Suggests that the international conference should be held no 
later than August 1955 at a place to be determined by the Secretary- 
General and by the Advisory Committee provided for in paragraph 
5 below; 

5. Reguests the Secretary-General, acting upon the advice of a 
small committee composed of representatives of Brazil, Canada, 
France, India, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the United 
States of America, to issue invitations to this conference, to prepare 
and circulate to all invitees a detailed agenda, and to provide the 
necessary staff and services; 

6. Suggests to. the Secretary-General and the above-mentioned 
Advisory Committee that, in making plans for the international 
conference, they consult with competent specialized agencies, in par- 
ticular the Food and Agriculture Organization, the World Health 
Organization, and the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization; 

7. Invites the interested specialized agencies to designate persons 
to represent them at the conference; 

8. Requests that the Secretary-General circulate for information a 
report on the conference to all Members of the United Nations, and 
to other Governments and specialized agencies participating in the 
conference. 
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. PLANS FOR UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN THE 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE PEACEFUL USES 
OF ATOMIC ENERGY: Joint Announcement by the Department 
of State and the United States Atomic Energy Commission, 
February 23, 1955 1 

Preliminary plans for participation by the United States in the 
ternational Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy at 
meva, Switzerland, August 8-20, 1955, were announced today. 

The U.S. Government has accepted the invitation to participate in 
e Conference, 2 which was extended by the United Nations to 84 
tions, including 9 from the Soviet bloc. Enclosed with the invita- 
ns were several documents, including the Topical Agenda for the 
inference and the Conference Rules of Procedure. 

Primary responsibility for the technical planning and preparation 
“ U.S. participation in the Conference has been assignee! to the 
S. Atomic Energy Commission. The Commission has named Dr. 
orge L. Weil, former Assistant Director of its Reactor Develop- 
flifc Division and now a consultant to the Commission, as Technical 
rector for U.S. participation in the international Conference. 
President Eisenhower's proposal for a worldwide conference to pro- 
>te the dissemination of new information on peaceful uses of atomic 
3rgy was first announced by Chairman Lewis L. Strauss of the 
3. Atomic Energy Commission on April 19, 1954. 3 It will be held 
der the auspices of the United Nations, which authorized the 
>eting by formal resolution of the U.N. General Assembly on De- 
nber 4, 1954. 4 

The Conference is an outgrowth of the atoms-for-peace proposals 
i before the United Nations on December 8, 1953, by President 
jenhower 6 when he urged that the atomic resources of the world 
mobilized to apply the benefits of atomic energy to the cause of 
ice. 

The Conference will be devoted to the presentation of information 
reactor technology; atomic power; radiation protection; applica- 
nt of atomic energy to biology, medicine, and agriculture; and 
i industrial uses of radioisotopes. 

The Atomic Energy Commission is assembling through key U.S. 
icational institutions, industrial establishments, and research cen- 
s (government and private) technical mforrnation in the fields ap- 
>priate to the Conference agenda. It is believed that papers pre- 
Lted by U.S. scientists and engineers will make substantial con- 
butions to all segments of the topical agenda. 

Fhe Commission also is planning a technical exhibit at the Con- 
ence site at Geneva. More than 60 institutions and firms already 
ve signified interest in participating in this U.S. Government 
libit. 

Department of State Bulletin } Mar. 14, 1955, p. 444. 

For text of invitation, see Department of State press release 98, Feb. 23, 1955. 
See Department of State Bulletin , May 3, 1954, pp. 659-662. 

Res. 810 (IX), supra. 

See supra y doc. 17. 
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In addition to heading the Commission staff assigned to the plan- 
ning and preparation of the meeting. Dr. Weil will undertake to 
coordinate the technical participation in the meeting by other inter- 
ested agencies. 

Invitations are being issued requesting that abstracts of papers be 
submitted prior to March 11 for consideration for the U.S. program, 
which in turn will be submitted to the U.N. Secretary-General. 
Interested individuals should contact their organizations for copies 
of the Conference topical agenda and rules of procedure. 


26. REPORT ON THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
THE PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY: Address by the 

Chairman of the United States Atomic Energy Commission, 1 

September 28, 1955 2 

The posture of a nation is a composite of the words of its leaders 
and the deeds of its people. The Atomic Energy Conference had its 
origin in President Eisenhower's unforgettable words to the United 
Nations in December of 1953 when he told of the great promise in 
store for peoples everywhere if the world’s scientists and engineers 
could be free to devote themselves fully to the benign uses of the atom. 3 

Four months later we moved to translate the President’s vision into 
deeds. We proposed a world conference to compare notes on the 
peaceful atom, for we were convinced that such a conference would 
give to the peoples of the world a clearer understanding of the para- 
mount problem of this age — a realization of the blessings denied to 
all of us by reason of the fact that atomic armament must have first 
call upon the resources, intellectual and material, of a world precari- 
ously at peace. 

The problem is not a new one. As children, we all grew up with 
the Arabian Nights story of the fisherman who found a bottle in his 
nets, uncorked it, and released a great cloud which rapidly trans- 
formed itself into the monstrous and threatening Djinn. The story 
ended happily, as you recall, by the fisherman’s artifice in inducing 
that unwelcome apparition to return to the bottle and become captive 
once more. 

This fable, even to the illustrations of the great mushroom cloud 
from which the Djinn materialized, is like the situation we face 
today — how to render atomic energy harmless, how to get it back into 
its bottle, under control, so we may make it fulfill our wishes for good 
purposes only. 

The Geneva conference 4 was a step toward that goal, but only a 
step. The press of the world, which sent some 800 reporters to 


1 Lewis L. Strauss. 

2 Made before the Atomic Industrial Forum and the American Nuclear Society 
at Washington, D. C.; Department of State Bulletin. Oct. 10, 1955, pp. 555-559. 

3 See supra, doc. 17. 

4 Held Aug. 8-20, 1955. 
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Geneva, was enthusiastic and generous in its appraisal of the proceed- 
ings. They were described as a resounding triumph of “atoms for 
peace.” But this should not conceal for us the fact that the conference 
was only a preliminary move in a right direction and that succeeding 
steps will have to be taken if any permanent good is to result. 

But it was a truly gratifying beginning. The enthusiasm and 
cooperation which it inspired among the nations, great and small, 
surpassed the expectations of those whose task it was to sot up the 
conference machinery. They had anticipated that the conference 
might attract some 400 scientists and that perhaps BOO papers would 
be submitted. Actually we found that 72 nations were eager to 
participate and that, not 400 scientists and engineers, but 1,400 
would attend. Tho number of reports and papers submitted was not 
300, but nearly four times as many- — so many in fact that only a 
fraction could be presented orally. But most of them, brilliant works, 
will bo published. 

Tho day is not yet here for a precise evaluation of these more than 
1,100 papers and discussion sessions. However, enough time has 
perhaps elapsed for a reminiscent look at the conference, to appraise 
its more obvious and immediate effects and some of the initial benefits 
gained from it. Within those limits I would like to give you my 
impressions, admittedly from the viewpoint of a prejudiced observer. 

First, I might say something about our own participation. Our 
United States delegation was selected with great care and numbered 
384 persons, of whom 239 wore scientists and engineers, the remainder 
being the necessary staff to operate the exhibits, the reactor, and other 
services. 1 

Of the 1,110 papers presented to the conference by all the partici- 
pating countries, either orally or for inclusion in the published pro- 
ceedings, approximately one-half — to be precise, 48.2 percent — were 
submitted by the United States. All our papers had been prepared 
months in advance and carefully reviewed to make certain that no 
matters of military significance wore compromised. 

The nations having atomic energy programs of any magnitude 
liad impressive technical exhibits at the conference, but incontestably 
the star attraction was our operating research reactor, built at our 
Oak Ridge Laboratory, flown to Geneva, and erected on the grounds 
of tho Palace of Nations. The attractive redwood structure we 
put up to house tho roar. Lor quickly acquired the nickname of “The 
Tennessee Chalet,” and it was visited by more than 63,000 persons 
during the 2 weeks of the conference, incidentally, for most of the 
delegates from other countrios, including scientists and engineers 
come to deliver learned papers on atomic energy, it was their first 
opportunity to see an actual atomic reactor of any kind, much less to 
operate its' controls as very many of them did. We also had in our 
main exhibit an outstanding demonstration of what Americans are 
doing in pure science, industry, medicine, and biology, and more 
about power development. Many of you here tonight contributed 


1 For a list of the U.S. delegation, see The Department of State Bulletin , Aug. 
8, 1955, p. 243. 
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to this exhibit and are familiar with it. Some of those exhibits, 
brought from Geneva, are included in the Trade Fair on exhibition 
here. 

At a trade exposition in another section of Geneva, industrial firms 
of several countries — the Soviets excepted — showed their products 
to good effect, but we made it clear that we had not come to Geneva 
to boast of our scientific prowess or, in other words, that we had not 
entered with the spirit of carrying off all the laurels in a sort of atomic 
Olympic Games. 

The Soviet had a large technical exhibit which was chiefly remark- 
able, from my point of view, for the fact that it was there at all. We 
have had “atoms for peace” exhibits circulating around the world 
for more than a year. But, until this conference, we had seen nothing 
of Russian progress in this field. Therefore, great interest and con- 
jecture attached itself to anything they proposed to show. Because 
the rest of the world knew so little of what the Russians were doing 
with the peaceful atom, it was clear that whatever they exhibited, 
or even reported, would be in the nature of a revelation. 

Let me at this point say that they did come up with a great deal. 
There was no evidence, however — photographic or otherwise — to 
support the statement made by Soviet official spokesmen a few 
years back to the effect that, whereas the United States was engrossed 
with atomic energy to make bombs, they, the Soviets, wore using 
atomic energy to change the courses of rivers and to remove moun- 
tains. On the other hand, their exhibits in areas of biology, in certain 
industrial applications, and in general instrumentation were not 
unimpressive and occasionally not greatly dissimilar from our own. 

However, it was electrical power generation from atomic energy 
that attracted particular interest in the Soviet exhibit. They demon- 
strated a scale model of their 5,000-kilowatt reactor and a motion 
picture of the reactor itself, well photographed and accompanied by a 
narration in English. They also indicated that larger power reactors 
of a different design were planned. We, of course, have had units 
substantially larger than the Soviet plant operating for a considerable 
time, and far larger ones are building. 

Soviet written reports to the conference showed careful preparation 
and a considerable amount of detail. But it became apparent early 
in the proceedings that, in answering the questions of delegates, 
they were not prepared to engage in the same degree of frankness as 
other delegations. 

The Russian delegation, of whom some 79 were technicians, im- 
pressed our people as generally competent and, in some instances, as 
exceptional men. We have no way of knowing whether it was their 
first team, but as one of our people said, “They were good enough to 
be a first team.” 

It is the general impression among the members of our delegation 
that, on the basis of Geneva, we are well ahead of other nations — 
all other nations — in both the scope and the state of onr technology 
in using atomic energy for peaceful purposes. This, however, was to be 
expected since we appear to have a considerably larger program 
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Ilian any other country and we have been engaged upon it for a longer 
time. 

In this connection it is interesting to note, however, that at least 
one of the Russian papers presented at the conference bore the date 
of 1943, indicating that they had been seriously concerned with the 
subject for a longer time than many of us realize. 

While what the Russians revealed at Geneva did not contain 
anything new or startling, it did give some insight into their working 
methods and into the caliber of their research. On the basis of their 
role at Geneva, they appeared stronger in basic research than in its 
practical applications. 

The fact that we appear to be ahead in the peaceful applications of 
atomic energy — perhaps by a scant few years — certainly offers no 
justification for complacency. To the contrary, the situation must 
be regarded as a serious challenge. The Soviets have not outstripped 
nor equaled us in any peaceful application, but at the same time — and 
this is important — we did not show anything at Geneva which they 
cannot have in a few years, given the talent and zeal which we believe 
them to possess. 

Too many of us have been thinking of the Russians, either by 
education or temperament, as not quite equal to us in the technological 
sense. Despite the many things wrong with their political system 
from our point of view, let us not fall into the easy attitude of assum- 
ing that they cannot compete with us in mastering atomic energy. 
The early date at which they produced nuclear weapons should be a 
constant reminder of the fallacy and danger of such an attitude on our 
part. We can never let down our research without letting down our 
guard at the same moment. 

Also, the belief that science cannot thrive under conditions designed 
solely to protect the security of data already in hand and deemed 
important to national defense would seem to be brought into question 
by the degree of Soviet progress. This progress was achieved under 
security provisions which are part of a complete tyranny where com- 
munication is rigidly controlled and the individual has no rights. 
Since we proceed under the policy of removing information from 
classification as rapidly as possible, the Soviet results present some- 
thing of a paradox. 

With respect to power from atomic energy, the Geneva conference 
made it evident that, while others are engaged in extensive under- 
takings, our program is presently substantially ahead in extent and 
in the versatility of its approach. As you know, we are relatively 
close in the United States to the production of economic, electrical 
energy. Even today, the kilowatts we are producing in our reactors 
would be economic in some parts of the world. 

But different countries are taking different paths to power develop- 
ment, depending upon varying economic factors. England, for 
example, foresees the end of her increasingly expensive coal. For 
England, therefore, time is of the essence; she cannot afford to wait 
for development of‘the ultimate reactor of maximum efficiency. 

Soviet Russia has no private industry interested in developing the 
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peacetime uses of atomic energy and no spirit of competitive free 
enterprise. In Russia the whole show is a government monopoly. 
It will be interesting to see how this will affect the search for a more 
economic and efficient power system than the one they exhibited. 

We, in the United States, are fortunate in that we face no urgent 
shortage of conventional fuels. We have time and the opportunity 
to attack the problem from every side and to experiment simul- 
taneously with a whole variety of atomic power systems. That is 
exactly what we are doing. Last week the Commission took another 
step forward and invited proposals from industry and other groups 
for the design and construction of small atomic power plants. This 
marks the second round of a partnership program designed to speed 
the development of efficient, economic nuclear power. Our first 
power demonstration reactor program began, as you know, earlier 
this year and produced proposals for large plants. American in- 
dustry is dedicating risk capital in a conservative race to produce the 
best and most efficient means of atomic power — knowing full well 
that the first plants will not be economic. 

To sum up, we did not go to this conference in an effort to carry 
away all the honors. If there was some semblance of a contest, in 
the technical exhibits and in the papers presented, no one lost in this 
competition. All the nations gained, and the winner was mankind. 

From the viewpoint of our national self-interest, however, the 
conference was certainly a victory for fundamental American policy. 
We achieved new understanding abroad of our earnest effort to promote 
a decent and enduring peace. 

As a people, knowing full well the sincerity of our own desire for 
peace, we have not always appreciated how the rest of the world 
regarded us. Sometimes even nations whose safety from aggression 
has depended upon our possession of nuclear weapons have shown a 
tendency to view us with suspicion. Too often, in the past, Com- 
munist propaganda has had some success in depicting us as war- 
mongers interested in the atom only to make bombs and ready to use 
them to gain our supposed imperialist aims. This myth was effec- 
tively demolished at Geneva and without our having to brand it as a 
myth. Our scientists and engineers who went to Geneva and who 
unfolded there a factual account of our purpose and efforts to use the 
atom for man’s benefit were ambassadors of peace, plenipotentiary 
and extraordinary. 

The conference was convened without any political objective. 
Nor did it, in its 162 hours of sessions, encounter any political com- 
plications. Under its “ground rules” any discussion of political 
topics or of atomic weapons was out of bounds by common consent, 
in advance. The fact that no violations of either the letter or the 
spirit of the conference occurred is one of the principal explanations 
for its success. But notwithstanding the absence of politics from the 
conference, it is bound to have a profound international political 
impact. 

What were its chief results? It would appear that there were 
several, both immediate and for the not-distant future: 
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First, the free world— perhaps even the Soviet — has a new under- 
standing of the absolute sincerity of our desire to strip the atom of its 
“military casing” and “adapt it to the arts of peace.” The con- 
ference substantially advanced the President's program, of “atoms for 
peace.” Any suspicion of our motives, imported to the conference, 
could not have survived the 2 weeks of Geneva, and many delegates 
volunteered that statement to me in similar words. 

Second, communication was reestablished between men of science 
who for many years had experienced the isolation of finding those 
lines down. As a result, much cross-fertilization of ideas will occur 
and that, inevitably, will stimulate new inventions in many phases 
of the atomic art during the next year or two. 

Third, there can no longer be any talk of nations which, from the 
point of view of possessing information for the peaceful applications 
of atomic energy, are “have not” nations. The smaller nations were 
impressed by the fact that the development of atomic power is a very 
complex and expensive undertaking — an undertaking which requires, 
first of all, a grounding in the basic technology and then a substantial 
body of trained scientists and engineers. The notion that all they 
have to do is place an order for a reactor out of a catalog and be 
immediately in business to provide electrical energy from atomic 
power — if such a notion existed — -was, or should have been, dispelled 
at Geneva. 

Fourth, we gained much information of value to ourselves from 
the conference. One byproduct, I believe, was a rebirth of humility. 
We learned not to underrate the competence of others and to cease to 
think of ourselves — -those of us, that is, who were so inclined — as 
especially and exclusively gifted with imagination and ability in 
exploring the possibilities of the new worlds that lie ahead. This 
realization could save us in the future from some grievous error of 
judgment. 

Fifth, all of us were impressed by the disturbing fact that Russia 
appears to be training scientists and engineers at a faster rate than 
we are. Mr. Allen Dulles, the distinguished Director of our Central 
Intelligence Agency, has publicly stated that, between 1950 and 1960, 
Soviet Russia will have graduated 1,200,000 scientists and engineers, 
compared with about 900,000 in the United States in our present 
program. Those figures would not be so important did we not know 
that our own colleges and universities are turning out only about 
half the number of engineers we require today. Unless corrected, 
this situation, a generation hence, will become a national calamity, 
imperiling our security and freedom in an age of expanding dependence 
upon s hence and technology. This is a most serious subject and 
demands prompt consideration and more emphasis than I can give 
it in this general report. 

Sixth and finally, in this listing of the results of the world's first 
Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, I come to the 
brightest, most appealing of all its accomplishments. As our story 
of the peaceful atom was printed widely overseas, the result was that 
for millions of people all over the world Geneva cast off the mesmerism 
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of the bomb. No other event that has occurred has done so much 
toward taking the horror — the terror — out of the atom. 

The first decade of man’s mastery of the atom, in its actual applica- 
tion, began on an early morning in July of 1945 in a blinding flash 
over the sands of Alamogordo. The monstrous Djinn had been 
released from the bottle. The second decade of the atom may be 
said to have begun in Geneva, 10 years later, but this time it emerged, 
not as a terrifying monster, but as the powerful, obedient servant of 
man. Wider horizons of grander view were opened. To many, it 
must have seemed that, overnight, the atom had been transformed 
from a thing of fear and terror to a promise of great blessing. 

History may record that in Geneva, at the opening of this second 
decade of the atom, mankind’s stake in peace was lifted out of the 
paralysis of fear to a vision so compelling as to render unthinkable 
the very notion of another major war. If the conference produced 
such a vision, it made a good and auspicious beginning. We must 
not allow that vision to fade — either for us or for other men. 


27. SUMMARY OF ATOMIC ENERGY NEGOTIATIONS: Report 
to the President by the United States Representative for Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Negotiations, 1 November 30, 1955 (Excerpt) 2 


The following is a progress report of my activities for the year 
during which I have served. 

I. Discussions Abroad 

In December 1954, at the suggestion of the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee of the Congress, I joined certain of its members in visiting 
a number of European countries to determine the international re- 
sponse to our “ Atoms for Peace” program. In Turkey, Greece, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, France, and Switzerland, I consulted the individuals 
in government and in business chiefly concerned with atomic energy 
programs. It was apparent that the prospective demand for power 
in all these countries far exceeded tlieir conventional fuel resources 
and that all of them would seek as rapidly as possible to develop 
atomic power programs. It was clear that they wished to cooperate 
and exchange information immediately with the United States. 
They preferred nob to wait for the creation of an International Agency. 

II. Negotiations for an International Atomic Energy Agency 

The Secretary of Stale in his opening statement to the Ninth 
United Nations General Assembly on September 23, 1954 3 stated 


1 Morehead Patterson. 

2 Department of State Bulletin , Jan. 2, 1956, pp. 5-7. 

3 For the full text of this statement, see supra , pp. 92-100. 
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that the U.S. efforts “have been and will be directed primarily toward 
the following ends: 1) The creation of an International Agency 
whose initial membership will include nations from all regions of the 
world. It is hoped that such an Agency will start its work as early as 
next year” The view of the United States that the Agency should 
come into being as soon as possible became the view of the United 
Nations when the General Assembly by a unanimous vote passed a 
resolution expressing “the hope that the International Atomic Energy 
Agency will be established without delay.” 1 

This raised a basic issue— how it would be possible to solve the 
many complicated problems and troublesome details and at the same 
time establish an Agency at an early date. It was my conclusion that 
the draft Statute of the Agency 2 should be a broad constitutional 
framework — a statement of general principles rather than a point- 
by-point revelation of details — which would leave the Agency free 
to develop primarily as an operating Agency after its creation. The 
Agency should be led and operated by experts in the field and ad- 
ministrators qualified to meet and cope with the uncharted and evolving 
problems which will have to be solved. I proceeded on this basis, 
bearing constantly in mind the examples of the International Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund as organizations which have 
carried out great responsibilities in a businesslike and successful 
manner. 

Among the problems which could be dealt with after the establish- 
ment of the Agency were the location of its headquarters and the 
functions it would assume under its broad grant of authority. 

It was clear that the membership as a whole could not deal with the 
day-to-day technical problems which would confront the Agency. 
Therefore, we provided in the Statute for a Board of Governors with 
broad authority to make most of the necessary decisions for the 
Agency. The membership as a whole — described in the Statute as 
the General Conference— maintains its control over the Board of 
Governors through election of a number of its members and through 
complete control over the purse. The budget must be approved by 
a two-thirds vote of the General Conference. 

The provisions of the Statute dealing with composition and selection 
of the Board of Governors were designed to reflect the realities of the 
international situation. It is clear that for a number of years the 
Agency will secure its fissionable materials, its source materials and its 
technical skill from a very small number of States. It would be 
unrealisitc to disregard this situation in developing a formula for 
composition and selection of the Board of Governors of the Agency. 
We studied a number of methods of meeting this situation. One 
possibility was to provide a system of weighted voting in the Board 
of Governors dependent upon the size of contributions. This was 
not feasible because of the technical difficulties of evaluating contri- 
butions. 


1 Res. 810 (IX) of Dec. 4, 1954; supra, doc. 24. 

2 For the text of the draft Statute, see the Department of State Bulletin, 
Oct. 24, 1955, pp. 666-672. 

415900 — 57 — vol. 2 75 
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Another possible method of meeting this situation was to provide 
that certain countries with the most advanced atomic energy pro- 
grams should be permanent members of the Board of Governors. 
This did not seem desirable for two reasons: Over a period of years 
quite a number of additional States are likely to develop important 
atomic energy programs. Furthermore the possibility exists that a 
State designated as a permanent member would fail to make a sub- 
stantial contribution to the Agency. 

The formula which we developed, while it necessarily could not 
fully satisfy everyone, seems to me a sound one. It places appro- 
priate emphasis upon contributions of fissionable materials, of technical 
skills, and of source materials. It contemplates extensive changes 
in the composition of the Board as other States developed their 
resources of uranium and thorium and their atomic energy programs. 
It provides substantial representation for countries which would be in 
a position to contribute neither fissionable materials nor source 
materials nor technical skills. 

I have gone into some detail in connection with this provision of the 
Statute since it was far the most difficult problem which faced the 
negotiating group. 

Generally as the negotiating group clarified the problems and 
visualized in detail liow the Agency would operate, solutions of other 
problems suggested themselves. 

Procedurally the negotiations developed somewhat as follows: 
The United States prepared a first draft of the Statute taking into 
consideration suggestions received from other negotiating States 
and also from the United Nations General Assembly debates. This 
draft was then submitted to the negotiating States on March 29, 1955. 
During April and May the United States discussed this draft with 
all the negotiating States and also received further comments from in- 
terested agencies of the United States Government which had not 
participated in the original drafting. 

After a thorough discussion, it developed that there was sufficient 
unanimity among all negotiating States so that substantially all of 
the suggested changes could be reconciled and incorporated into a 
new draft of the Statute. This new draft was transmitted to the 
Soviet Union on a confidential basis on July 29, 1955, and its comments 
were requested. It was distributed by the United States on behalf 
of the negotiating States also on a confidential basis to all eighty-four 
States Members of the United Nations or of the specialized agencies 
on August 22, 1955. Comments on the Statute were requested from 
all States. 

Many comments have been received either through communications 
to the State Department or through statements made in the recent 
debate on this subject in the Tenth General Assembly. These com- 
ments indicate that differences in viewpoint as disclosed to date are 
mainly concentrated on a few points such as: a) composition and 
manner of selection of the Board of Governors of the Agency; b) re- 
lationship of the Agency to the United Nations; c) procedures for 
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approval of the budget and prorating among States of operating 
expenses. 

The United States and the other negotiating States have sought 
to give full consideration to the viewpoints expressed by all of the 
States. It would not, however, be feasible to include within the 
negotiating group all States which have made comments. A group 
of that size could not effectively work out the technical details of a 
Statute. Also a detailed discussion of the Statute in the General 
Assembly was undesirable at this stage. 

On October 21, the United States called for an Operating Level 
Meeting to consider further the draft Statute. 1 The United States- 
asked the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, India, and Brazil in addition 
to the original negotiating group to participate in this Meeting. The 
USSR on October 1 had suggested such a meeting with the USSR 
and Czechoslovakia added to the original eight negotiating States. 
Thus the phase of the negotiations which I have conducted has now 
been merged with the negotiations with the USSR, heretofore reserved 
for the attention of the Secretary of State. The new group will seek 
to reconcile differences of viewpoint and to produce a Statute which 
will be acceptable to as many States as possible. 

On many fundamental matters all States are thinking basically 
along the same lines. The differences of viewpoint, while substantial, 
seem capable of reconciliation. The unanimous approval by the 
Tenth General Assembly of the resolution dealing with the peaceful 
uses of the atom 2 highlights the great progress that has already been 
made. 

III. i Bilateral Agreements for Cooperation 

The informal discussions among the eight States participating in 
the drafting of a Statute for an International Agency had by December 
1954 revealed that the drafting of a Statute of an International Agency 
satisfactory even to the eight States initially participating in the 
negotiations, would in itself be a considerable task. To secure the 
views of all other States would certainly take a year. Therefore 
immediate achievements in advancing the Atoms-for-Peace program 
were more likely to result from bilateral agreements for cooperation. 

The United States Atomic Energy Commission had already em- 
barked upon extensive programs to share the benefits of tbe atom 
particularly through distribution of radio-isotopes, 3 through furnishing 
extensive libraries of unclassified information to countries in all areas 
of tbe world and through extensive programs for training foreign 
students in the United States. This cooperation involving exchange 
of neither classified material nor fissionable materials was possible 
without formal agreements for cooperation. 

A farther approach promising immediate results was a program for 
the installation of research reactors abroad. These research reactors 


1 See Department of State Bulletin, Nov. 14, 1955, p. 798. 

2 Res. 912 (X) of Dec. 3, 1955; infra . 

3 See infra , doc. 36. 
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would furnish training in the type of problems that would be en- 
countered on a larger scale in the operation of power reactors. In 
addition, these research reactors would permit production abroad of a 
number of useful isotopes. 

In order for countries to receive from the United States the atomic 
fuel necessary for the operation of the research reactors, it is necessary 
for them to enter into Agreements for Cooperation as provided by 
Article 123 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 1 The discussions 
with several States which had already expressed an interest in such 
reactors disclosed that conditions and requirements in most countries 
were sufficiently similar so that a standard form of agreement could be 
prepared. Accordingly, the Department of State and the Atomic 
Energy Commission developed such an agreement which was first 
made available on March 22, 1955. 

It was necessary that the Agreements for Cooperation be negotiated 
and initialed by approximately June 15 lest the adjournment of 
Congress in early August might make compliance with the thirty day 
waiting provision of Article 123 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
impossible until February of next year. The Missions in Washington 
of thirty-four States were contacted and twenty-four such Bilateral 
Agreements were initialed. Nineteen of these Agreements were 
initialed in time to become effective prior to the adjournment of 
Congress. (Annex I) 

IV. Geneva Technical Conference 

I attended the UN Technical Conference in Geneva from August 7 
to August 20, accompanied by my Special Assistant. We discussed 
informally problems relating to the International Atomic Energy 
Agency with a large number of delegations. 

Annex I 


Missions Contacted 


1. Argentina 

18. Italy 

2. Australia 

19. Japan 

3. Austria 

20. Korea 

4. Brazil 

21. Lebanon 

5. Burma 

22. Mexico 

6. Chile 

23. Netherlands 

7. China 

24. New Zealand 

S. Colombia 

25. Pakistan 

9. Denmark 

26. Peru 

10. Egypt 

27. Philippines 

11. Finland 

28. Portugal 

12. France 

29. Spain 

13. Greece 

30. Switzerland 

14. India 

31. Thailand 

15. Indonesia 

32. Turkey 

16. Ireland 

33. Union of South Africa 

17. Israel 

34. Venezuela 


1 Act of Aug. 30, 1954; infra y doc. 37. 
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Bilateral Agreements for Cooperation Initialed or Signed 1 


Country 

Date Initialed 

Date Signed 

TIAS 

1. Argentina 

June 7, 1955 

July 29, 1955 
June 15, 1955 
Aug. 3, 1955 
June 15, 1955 
Aug. 8, 1955 
July 18, 1955 
July 19, 1955 
July 25, 1955 
Aug. 4, 1955 
July 12, 1955 
July 28, 1955 
Nov. 14; 1955 
Feb. 3, 1956 
July 18,1955 
July 18,1955 
Aug. 11, 1955 
Jan. 25,1956 
July 27,1955 
July 21,1955 
July 19,1955 
Jan. 13,1956 
July 18, 1955 
Mar. 13, 1956 

3299 

2 Belgium 

3301 

3303 

3. Brazil _ _ _ __ __ 

May 31, 1955 

4 Canada 

3304 

3306 

5. Chile 

June 20, 1955 
June 14, 1955 
May 31, 1955 
June 10, 1955 
June 22, 1955 
June 3, 1955 
June 7, 1955 
June 21, 1955 

6. China 

3307 

7. Colombia _ 

3308 

8. Denmark 

3309 

9. Greece 

3310 

10. Israel. 

3311 

11, Italy 

3312 

12. Japan 

3465 

13. Korea 

July 1, 1955 
June 2, 1955 
June 14, 1955 
June 15, 1955 

3490 

14. Lebanon 

3313 

15. Netherlands 

3461 

16. Pakistan 

3315 

17. Peru 

July 1, 1955 
June 14, 1955 
June 14, 1955 
June 7,1955 
July 1, 1955 
June 10, 1955 
July 11, 1955 
May 3, 1955 

3483 

18. Philippines _.i 

3316 

19. Portugal 

3317 

20. Spain. 

3318 

21. Sweden 

3477 

22. Switzerland. _ 

3319 

23. Thailand 

3522 

24. Turkey 

June 10, 1955 
June 15, 1955 
Jan. 13,1956 
July 21, 1955 

3320 

2ft TTnit.Arl T^iruydnm 

3321 

3476 

26. Uruguay 

June 24, 1955 
June 14, 1955 

27. Venezuela 

3323 



28. ADDITIONAL INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES ON THE 
PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY AND CONTINUED 
NEGOTIATIONS FOR AN INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC EN- 
ERGY AGENCY: Resolution 912 (X) of the United Nations 
General Assembly, December 3, 1955 1 2 

The General Assembly, 

Desiring that mankind should be enabled to make the fullest use of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes, 

Desiring to promote energetically the use of atomic energy to the 
end that it will serve only the peaceful pursuits of mankind and 
ameliorate their living conditions, 


1 This table, based on a list in Mr. Patterson’s report, has been revised and 
enlarged to include all bilateral agreements initialed or signed in 1955. The 
agreements with Belgium, Canada, and the United Kingdom were not initialed 
prior to signature. All agreements entered into force on date of signature with 
the following exceptions: Netherlands, Dec. 30, 1955; Japan, Dec. 27, 1955; 
United Kingdom, Canada, and Belgium, July 21, 1955. 

2 U.N. General Assembly, Official Records , Tenth Sessionj Supplement No. 19 
(A/3116), pp. 4-5. 
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Recognizing the deep interest of all Members of the United Nations 
in achieving these ends, 

Recalling its resolution 810 (IN) of 4 December 1954 1 concerning 
international co-operation in developing the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, and recognizing that, in accordance with that resolution, sig- 
nificant progress is being made in promoting international co-operation 
for this purpose, 

Having consideved the report (A/2967) of the Secretary-General, 
submitted pursuant to paragraph 8 of section B of the above-men- 
tioned resolution, on the International Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy held in Geneva from 8 to 20 August 1955, 

Recognizing the necessity of ensuring that the facilities of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency and such fissionable material as 
may be placed at its disposal are not used for, or diverted to, other 
than peaceful purposes, 

Believing that continuing international co-operation is essential 
for further developing and expanding the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, 

A 

CONCERNING INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES ON THE PEACEFUL USES 

OF ATOMIC ENERGY 

1. Expresses its satisfaction with the proceedings of the International 
Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy convened in 
accordance with General Assembly resolution 810 (IX), ancl com- 
mends the participants therein for the high scientific quality of the 
papers and discussions, and for the spirit of co-operation which pre- 
vailed at the Conference; 

2. Notes the impressive results achieved by the Conference in 
-facilitating the free flow of scientific knowledge relating to the produc- 
tion and peaceful uses of atomic energy and in laying a foundation 
for the fuller exchange of information on the development of atomic 
^energy for the aims of human welfare; 

3. Expresses its appreciation of the work of the Secretary-General 
and of the Advisory Committee established under paragraph 5 of 
section B of resolution 810 (IX) in preparing and organizing the 
Conference; 

4. Recommends that a second international conference for the 
exchange of technical information regarding the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy should be held under the auspices of the United Nations 
in two to three years time; 

5. Requests the Secretary-General, acting upon the advice of the 
Advisory Committee referred to in paragraph 7 of section A of the 
present resolution and in consultation with the appropriate special- 
ized agencies, to determine an appropriate place and date, to issue 
invitations to the conference in accordance with paragraphs 3 and 7 
of section B of resolution 810 (IX), to prepare and circulate an agenda, 
and to provide the necessary staff and services; 


1 Supra , doc. 24. 
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6. Invites the specialized agencies to consult with the Secretary- 
General and. the Advisory Committee with a view to ensuring proper 
co-ordination between the conference referred to in paragraph 4 
above and such technical conferences as they or then affiliated non- 
governmental scientific organizations may convene on the more 
specialized aspects of the peaceful uses of atomic energy; 

7. Decides to continue the Advisory Committee established under 
paragraph 5 of section B of resolution 810 (IX) in order that it may 
assist the Secretary-General in carrying out the provisions of the 
present resolution. 

B 

CONCERNING AN INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 

1 . Notes with satisfaction that substantial progress has been made 
toward negotiation of a draft statute establishing an International 
Atomic Energy Agency and that this draft has been circulated to 
Governments for their consideration and comment; 1 

2. Welcomes the announced intention of Governments sponsoring 
the Agency to invite all States Members of the United Nations or 
members of the specialized agencies to participate in a conference on 
the final text of the statute of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency , 

3 . Further welcomes the extension of invitations to the Governments 
of Brazil, Czechoslovakia, India and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics to participate, as Governments concerned, with the present 
sponsoring Governments in negotiations on the draft statute of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency; 

4. Recommends that the Governments concerned take into account 
the views expressed on the Agency during the present session of the 
General Assembly, as well as the comments transmitted directly by 
Governments, and that they take all possible measures to establish 
the Agency without delay, bearing in mind the provisions of the 
present resolution ; 

5. Requests the Secretary-General, in consultation with the Advisory 
Committee referred to in paragraph 7 of Section A of the present 
resolution, to study the question of the relationship of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency to the United Nations, and to transmit 
the results of their study to the Governments concerned before the 
conference referred to in paragraph 2 of section B above is convened; 

6. Requests the Governments concerned to report to the General 
Assembly as appropriate; 

7. Suggests that the International Atomic Energy Agency, when 
established, consider the desirability of arranging for an international 
periodical devoted to the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

1 For text of Draft Statute, see Department of State Bulletin, Oct. 24, 1955, 
pp. 666-672. The text was circulated by the U.S. to other members of the U.N. 
and the specialized agencies on Aug. 22, 1955. 
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29. EFFECTS OF IONIZING RADIATION: Resolution 913 (X) 
of the United Nations General Assembly, December 3, 1955 1 

The General Assembly , 

Recognizing the importance of, and the widespread attention being 
given to, problems relating to the effects of ionizing radiation upon 
man and his environment, 

Believing that the widest distribution should be given to all available 
scientific data on the short-term and long-term effects upon man and 
his environment of ionizing radiation, including radiation levels and 
radio-active “fallout”, 

Noting that studies of this problem are being conducted in various 
countries, 

Believing that the peoples of the world should be more fully informed 
on this subject, 

1. Establishes a scientific Committee consisting of Argentina, 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, France, 
India, Japan, Mexico, Sweden, the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, the United States of America and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, and requests the Governments of these 
countries each to designate one scientist, with alternates and con- 
sultants as appropriate, to be its representative on this Committee; 

2. Reguests the Committee: 

(a) To receive and assemble in an appropriate and useful form the 
following radiological information furnished by States Members of 
the United Nations or members of the specialized agencies: 

(i) reports on observed levels of ionizing radiation and radio- 
activity in the environment; 

(ii) reports on scientific observations and experiments relevant 
to the effects of ionizing radiation upon man and his environ- 
ment already under way or later undertaken by national 
scientific bodies or by authorities of national Governments; 

(&) To recommend uniform standards with respect to procedures 
for sample collection and instrumentation, and radiation counting 
procedures to be used in analyses of samples; 

(c) To compile and assemble in an integrated manner the various 
reports, referred to in sub-paragraph (&) (i) above, on observed 
radiological levels; 

(d) To review and collate national reports, referred to in sub- 
paragraph ( a ) (ii) above, evaluating each report to determine its 
usefulness for the purposes of the Committee; 

(e) To make yearly progress reports and to develop by 1 July 1958, 
or earlier if the assembled facts warrant, a summary of the reports 
received on radiation levels and radiation effects on man and his 
environment together with the evaluations provided for in sub- 


1 U.N. General Assembly, Official Records, Tenth Session, Supplement No. 19 
(A/3116), p. 5. 
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paragraph (d) above and indications of research projects which might 
require further study; 

(f) To transmit from time to time, as it deems appropriate, the 
documents and evaluations referred to above to the Secretary-General 
for publication and dissemination to States Members of the United 
Nations or members of the specialized agencies; 

3. Bequests the Secretary-General to provide the Committee with 
appropriate assistance in organizing and carrying on its work, and to 
provide a secretary of the Committee; 

4. Calls upon all concerned to co-operate in making available 
reports and studies relating to the short-term and long-term effects 
of ionizing radiation upon man and his environment and radiological 
data collected by them* 

5. Requests the specialized agencies to concert with the Committee 
concerning any work they may be doing or contemplating within the 
sphere of the Committee's terms of reference to assure proper co- 
ordination; 

6. Bequests the Secretary-General to invite the Government of 
Japan to nominate a scientist, with alternatives and consultants as 
appropriate, to be its representative on the Committee; 

7. Decides to transmit to the Committee the records of the pro- 
ceedings of the General Assembly on the present item. 


G. CONSIDERATION OF METHODS OF DISARMA- 
MENT INSPECTION , 1955 


30. AERIAL INSPECTION OF MILITARY INSTALLATIONS: 

Proposal by the President of the United States at the Geneva 

Conference of Heads of Government, July 21, 1955 1 

Disarmament is one of the most important subjects on our agenda. 
It is also extremely difficult. In recent years the scientists have dis- 
covered methods of making weapons many, many times more destruc- 
tive of opposing armed forces — but also of homes and industries and 
lives — than ever known or even imagined before. These same scien- 
tific discoveries have made much more complex the problems of 
limitation and control and reduction of armament. 

After our victory as allies in World War II, my country rapidly 
disarmed. Within a few years our armament was at a very low level. 
Then events occurred beyond our borders which caused us to realize 
that we had disarmed too much. For our own security and to safe- 
guard peace we needed greater strength. Therefore we proceeded to 
rearm and to associate with others in a partnership for peace and for 
mutual security. 


1 Department of State Bulletin , Aug. 1, 1955, pp. 173-174. 
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The American people are determined to maintain and, if necessary, 
increase this armed strength for as long a period as is necessary to 
safeguard peace and to maintain our security. 

But we know that a mutually dependable system for less armament 
on the part of all nations would be a better way to safeguard peace 
and to maintain our security. 

It would ease the fears of war in the anxious hearts of people every- 
where. It would lighten the burdens upon the backs of the people. 
It would make it possible for every nation, great and small, developed 
and less developed, to advance the standards of living of its people, 
to attain better food and clothing and shelter, more of education and 
larger enjoyment of life. 

Therefore the United States Government is prepared to enter into 
a sound and reliable agreement making possible the reduction of arma- 
ment. I have directed that an intensive and thorough study of this 
subject be made within our own Government. From these studies, 
which are continuing, a very important principle is emerging to which 
I referred in my opening statement on Monday . 1 

Adequate Inspection and Reporting Essential 

No sound and reliable agreement can be made unless it is completely 
covered by an inspection and reporting system adequate to support 
every portion of the agreement. The lessons of history teach us that 
disarmament agreements without adequate reciprocal inspection in- 
crease the dangers of war and do not brighten the prospects of peace. 

Thus it is my view that the priority attention of our combined study 
of disarmament should be upon the subject of inspection and reporting. 

Questions suggest themselves. 

How effective an inspection system can be designed which would 
be mutually and reciprocally acceptable within our countries and the 
other nations of the world? How would such a system operate? 
What could it accomplish? Is certainty against surprise aggression 
attainable by inspection? Could violations be discovered promptly 
and effectively counteracted? 

We have not as yet been able to discover any scientific or other 
inspection method which would make certain of the elimination of 
nuclear weapons. So far as we are aware no other nation has made 
such a discovery. Our study of this problem is continuing. We 
have not as yet been able to discover any accounting or other inspec- 
tion method of being certain of the true budgetary facts of total 
expenditures for armament. Our study of this problem is continuing. 
We by no means exclude the possibility of finding useful checks in 
these fields. 

As you can see from these .statements, it is our impression that 
many past proposals of disarmament are more sweeping than can be 
insured by effective inspection. 

Gentlemen, since I have been working on this memorandum to 
present to this conference, I have been searching my heart and mind 


1 Statement of July 18, 1955; supra, pp. 2009-2012. 
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for something that I could say here that could convince everyone of 
the great sincerity of the United States in approaching this problem 
of disarmament. I should address myself for a moment principally 
to the delegates from the Soviet Union, because our two great coun- 
tries admittedly possess new and terrible weapons in quantities which 
do give rise in other parts of the world, or reciprocally, to the fears 
and dangers of surprise attack. 

U. S. Proposal 

I propose, therefore, that we take a practical step, that we begin 
an arrangement, very quickly, as between ourselves — immediately. 
These steps would include: 

To give to each other a complete blueprint of our military estab- 
lishments, from beginning to end, from one end of our countries to 
the other; lay out the establishments and provide the blueprints to 
each other. 

Next, to provide witbin our countries facilities for aerial photogra- 
phy to the other country — we to provide you the facilities within our 
country, ample facilities for aerial reconnaissance, where you can 
make all the pictures you choose and take them to your own country 
to study; you to provide exactly the same facilities for us and we 
to make these examinations — and by this step to convince the world 
that we are providing as between ourselves against the possibility of 

f reat surprise attack, thus lessening danger and relaxing tension, 
ukewise we will make more easily attainable a comprehensive and 
effective system of inspection and disarmament, because what I 
propose, I assure you, would be but a beginning. 

# Now from my statements I believe you will anticipate my sugges- 
tion. ( It is that we instruct our representatives in the Subcommittee 
on Disarmament in discharge of their mandate from the United Na- 
tions to give priority effort to the study of inspection and reporting. 
Such a study could well include a step-by-step testing of inspection 
and reporting methods. 

The United States is ready to proceed in the study and testing of a 
reliable system of inspections and reporting and, when that system is 
proved, then to reduce armaments with all others to the extent that 
the system will provide assured results. The successful working out 
of such a system would do much to develop the mutual confidence 
which will open wide the avenues of progress for all our peoples. 
b The quest for peace is the statesman’s most exacting duty. Secu- 
rity of the nation entrusted to his care is his greatest responsibility. 
Practical progress to lasting peace is his fondest hope. Yet in pur- 
suit of his hope he must not betray the trust placed in him as guardian 
of the people’s security. A sound peace — with security, justice, well- 
being, and freedom for the people of the world — can be achieved, but 
only by patiently and thoughtfully following a hard and sure and 
tested road. 
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31. SYSTEM OF INSPECTION: Letter From the President of the 

United States to the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 

Soviet Union, October 11, 1955 1 

Dear Mr. Chairman: I wish to thank you for your letter of 
September 19, 1955 2 about my Geneva proposal of July 21 3 that 
we exchange information about military establishments and permit 
reciprocal aerial inspection over our two countries. 

You raise a good many questions, and I shall not be able to reply 
to them until the doctors let me do more than at present. In any 
event ? a full reply calls for preliminary work by my advisers and this 
is actively under way. 

Let me now say, however, that I am encouraged that you are giving 
such full consideration to my Geneva proposal. I hope that we can 
agree on it, not as a cure-all, but, as I said at Geneva, to show a spirit 
of non-aggressiveness on both sides and so to create a fresh atmosphere 
which would dispel much of the present fear and suspicion. This, of 
itself, would be worthwhile. It would, I believe, make it more pos- 
sible to make progress in terms of comprehensive plans for inspection, 
controls and reductions of armament, which will satisfy the high hopes 
of our peoples, and indeed of all the world. 

I have not forgotten your proposal having to do with stationing 
inspection teams at key points in our countries, 4 and if you feel this 
would help to create the better spirit I refer to, we could accept that 
too. 


32. FURTHER STUDY OF THE PROBLEM OF DISARMAMENT: 
Proposal Submitted by the Governments of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and France at the Geneva Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers, November 10, 1955 6 


The four Ministers of Foreign Affairs 


1. Note that their representatives on the subcommittee of the 

United Nations Disarmament Commission^ in the pursuit of their 
efforts to establish a satisfactory system of disarmament, have fol- 
lowed the directive given by the four Heads of Government at Geneva 
on July 27, 1955; p % 

2. Take note of the work the subcommittee has accomplished in 
the spirit of the conference of the Heads of Government during its 
meetings in New York from August 29 to October 7, 1955, and express 
their appreciation to the subcommittee for its efforts ; 


1 Department of State Bulletin, Oct. 24, 1955, pp. 643-644. 

2 Ibid,, pp. 644-647. 

3 Supra. 

4 See the Soviet proposal of May 10, 1955; Department of State Bulletin , 

May 30, 1955, pp. 904-905. , 

6 Ibid,, Nov 21, 1955, pp. 831-832; The Geneva Meeting of Foreign Ministers, 
October 27-November 16, 1955 (Department of State publication 6156; 1955), 
pp. 199-201. British Foreign Secretary Macmillan submitted the proposal on 
behalf of the United States, the United Kingdom, and France. 

0 Supra, pp. 2015-2016. 
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3. Express their agreement on the following: 

(a) The renunciation of the use of nuclear weapons and all other 
weapons in any manner inconsistent with the Charter of the United 
Nations, 

(b) The need to arrive at limitations and reductions of armaments 
nd of armed forces, 

(c) The need to devote to the peaceful economic development of 
ations, for raising their well being, as well as for assistance to less 
.eveloped countries, the material resources that would be released by 
greements in the disarmament field, 

(d) The fact that an effective system of inspection and control 
* the keystone of any disarmament program, and, consequently,, 
he need to establish an organ responsible for the inspection and 
ontrol of agreed measures of disarmament under effective safeguards,, 

(e) The fact that there are possibilities beyond the reach of inter- 
.ational control for evading this control and for organizing the 
landestine manufacture of atomic and hydrogen weapons even if 
here is a formal agreement on international control, 

(f) The need for continued scientific search by each state, with 
ppropriate consultation between governments, for methods which 
light be derived from evolving scientific knowledge that would 
lake possible a thoroughly effective inspection and control system 
f nuclear weapons material as part of a disarmament program covering 
11 kinds of armaments; 

4. Declare their intent to continue to seek agreements on a com- 
rehensive program for disarmament which will promote international 
eace and security with the least diversion for armament of the world's 
uman and economic resources; 

5. Recognize that inspection, control, limitation and reduction of 
rmaments can best be achieved in an atmosphere which is free of 
sar and suspicion; 

6. Propose accordingly that, as a contribution to such an atmos- 
here and as a prelude to a general disarmament programme, the 
iates concerned: 

(a) Should agree promptly to put into early operation, in order 
) help prevent a surprise attack: (i) A plan for exchange of military 
lueprints and aerial inspection on the basis of the proposal of the 
resident of the United States of July 21, 1955, 1 and (ii) A plan for 
itablishing control posts at key points, as suggested in the proposals 
: the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the U. S. S. R. of 
lly 21, 1955, 2 

(b) Should also agree: (i) To arrange for the exchange and publica- 
on of information regarding military expenditures and budgets,. 
j suggested in the proposals made by the Prime Minister of France- 
r July 22, 1955, 3 and (ii) To study how best to gain practical ex~ 

1 Supra , doc. 30. 

2 The Geneva Conference of Heads of Government , pp. 55-56. 

3 See the French memorandum of July 21, 1955; ibid., pp. 60-62. 
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perience regarding the problems of inspection and control, as sug- 
gested by the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom on July 21 
1955. 1 

7. Direct their representatives on the United Nations Disarma- 
ment Commission to request that its subcommittee be reconvened 
at an early date and continue to seek an acceptable solution to the 
problem of disarmament. 


33. RECIPROCAL INSPECTION AND SUPERVISION: Statement 
by the Secretary of State at the Geneva Meeting of Foreign Min- 
isters, November 11, 1955 2 

I shall speak first with reference to the statements of the Soviet 
delegation 3 regarding President Eisenhower’s proposal for an ex- 
change of military blueprints and reciprocal aerial reconnaissance. 4 5 

The Soviet delegation says that “no doubt President Eisenhower 
was guided by the best of intentions.” 6 But the Soviet delegation 
concludes that, whereas President Eisenhower thought and said that 
his proposal would lessen danger and relax tension, the Soviet Union 
has come to the conclusion that it would work in exactly the opposite 
way and would increase danger and tension. 

in essence, the Soviet Union says that, although President Eisen- 
hower has good intentions, he has bad judgment regarding these 
matters of war and peace. With this conclusion we cannot agree, 
and we believe that most of the world will also not agree. It is 
not easy to disparage the judgment of one who won worldwide 
renown as the military leader of the great coalition which won the 
victory in the West for freedom. 

When President Eisenhower made his proposal to Chairman 
Bulganin, it was greeted with, a wave of acclaim throughout the whole 
world. The people everywhere felt instinctively that his proposal, 
if accepted, would, for all practical purposes, mean an ending of the 
danger of war between our two countries. 

I believe that the instinct of the people of the world was right. 
I do not think that they will be convinced to the contrary by the 
arguments which Mr. Molotov yesterday put forward. I shall take 
up these arguments one by one and comment on them. 

1. It is said that the link between the Eisenhower proposal and 
disarmament is not clear. But, in fact, the proposal was made as a 
prelude to a program for a mutually dependable system for less 
armament. 


1 The Geneva Conference of Heads of Government, p. 59. 

2 Department of State Bulletin, Nov. 28, 1955, pp. 872-875; see also ibid., 
pp. 875-876. 

3 See Mr. Molotov’s statement of Nov. 10, 1955; The Geneva Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers, October $7- November 16, 1955 (Department of State publication 6156; 
1955), pp. 177 ff. 

4 Proposal of July 21, 1955; supra, doc. 30. 

5 The Geneva Meeting of Foreign Ministers, p. 181. 
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2. The Soviet delegation points out that the Eisenhower proposal 
efers solely to the territory of the Soviet Union and of the United 
tates and would not cover the forces of these two countries elsewhere, 
r the forces of our Allies. 

It is quite true that both the Soviet Union and the United States 
ave substantial military forces beyond their sovereign border. 
Certainly, the Government of the Soviet Union will not deny that it 
lainfcains substantial forces in East Germany, Poland, Hungary, 
Rumania, and other places and locations. However, the most impor- 
ant forces .of both the Soviet Union and the United States are located 
dthin their sovereign borders. 

The overwhelming portion of the forces that would be inevitably 
ivolved in an attack are located in both instances within the sovereign 
orders. This, then, is the place to begin. It is the place where a 
eginning can be made promptly because it would not require the 
overeign decision of many nations or raise the problems involved in 
egotiating agreements with some 40 to 50 other countries. 

The Governments of France and the United Kingdom have already 
ssociated themselves with the Eisenhower proposal. Furthermore, 

' the Eisenhower proposal is accepted by the Soviet Union, the United 
tates would be prepared to proceed promptly, so far as it is concerned, 
o negotiate both with other sovereign states involved and with the 
oviet Union for the appropriate extension on a reciprocal, equitable 
asis of the Eisenhower proposal and the Bulganin control posts to 
verseas bases, and to the forces of other countries. 

Of course, President Eisenhower realized that what he proposed 
ere last July was only a beginning. I recall his exact words. He 
rid, “what I propose, I assure you, would be but a beginning.” 1 

But it is the beginning, the initial breakthrough, that is often 
ecisive. As President Eisenhower emphasized, the spirit of peace 
r ould more surely reign and further disarmament more surely be 
chieved if mutual understanding and reciprocal openness existed as 
etween the two countries which have the greatest stockpiles of 
tomic weapons. 

It is that moral aspect of President Eisenhower’s proposal which 
re Soviet Union seems entirely to have missed. 

3. In the third place, objection is made to what is called “enormous 
cpenditures” which would be required to carry out aerial photography. 

It is quite true that there would be considerable expense and that 
lanes and technical facilities might have to be diverted from purposes 
f war to purposes of peace. The United States, I may say, is pre- 
ared to do that. I cannot believe that any country would really 
if use to embark on a great project for peace because it required a 
iversion of resources from war. 

4. It is further argued that President Eisenhower’s proposal does 
ot provide for “the setting up of control posts at ports, railway 
motions,” and so forth. I am surprised to hear this argument 


1 Statement of July 21, 1955; supra , doc. 30. 
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made after Chairman Bulganin has received President Eisenhower’s 
letter of October ll, 1 in which President Eisenhower said: 

I have not forgotten your proposal having to do with stationing inspection 
teams at key points in our countries, and if you feel this would help to create the 
better spirit I refer to, we could accept that too. 

5. Finally, it is argued that the Eisenhower plan would increase the 
risk of war because it would give countries information about the 
military installations of each other and thus enable an aggressor to 
make a more effective surprise attack. 

I know that the Soviet Union has ample information about the 
United States and about our military and industrial dispositions. 
And the United States is not totally ignorant of the Soviet Union. 
Both of us, I surmise, know enough to attack. What is lacking is 
the deterrent to attack which would come if preparations for attack 
can be detected so that the aggressor does not have the benefit of 
surprise. 

That is the way in which the Eisenhower proposal would work 
powerfully for peace. 

Soviet Position on Aerial Photography 

We do not ignore the fact that the Soviet Union, although rejecting 
President Eisenhower's proposal, as he made it, indicates that it 
would accept a concept of aerial photography as one of the forms of 
control to be considered, as the Soviet Union puts it, “at the con- 
eluding stage of the implementation of measures to reduce armaments 
and prohibit atomic weapons." 2 

We accept this statement of the Soviet Union as a welcome advance 
over prior Soviet positions. We are, nevertheless, grievously dis- 
appointed that the Soviet Union now rejects President Eisenhower's 
proposal as a beginning step to lessen tension between our countries 
and open the path to further steps for inspection and control, and 
reduction of armament based thereon. 

Perhaps, however, the Soviet delegation's statement of yesterday 
does not represent the last word of the Soviet Union. 

I recall the initial negative reaction of the Soviet Union toward 
President Eisenhower's atoms-for-peace proposal made in December 
1953 before the United Nations. I also remember that by July 1955 
the Soviet Union had come to accept in principle that proposal. 

I still hope that there will be a similar evolution of Soviet thinking 
with reference to President Eisenhower's proposal for exchanges of 
blueprints and reciprocal aerial photography, although I hope that 
the time lapse will be shorter because time presses. 

Soviets' Atomic Proposals 

I turn now to the proposal introduced yesterday by the Soviet 
delegation on this topic of disarmament, 3 a proposal which in the 

1 Supra , doc. 31. 

2 The Geneva Meeting of Foreign Ministers , p. 183. 

3 Ibid. } pp. 184-186. 
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main is a duplication of prior proposals made on various occasions. 
I deal with this proposal myself only in so far as it deals with atomic 
matters. There are four items with reference to atomic matters. 

One is that “as one of the first measures for the execution of the 
program for the reduction of armaments and the prohibition of 
atomic weapons, states processing atomic and hydrogen weapons 
pledge themselves to discontinue tests of these weapons.” 

Let mo say that, if agreement can be reached to eliminate or limit 
nuclear weapons under proper safeguards, the United States would be 
prepared to agree to corresponding restrictions on the testing of such 
weapons. 

Then there are two rather similar items, one of which suggests that 
the four powers would pledge themselves “not to be the first to use 
atomic and hydrogen weapons,” and the other of which suggests that 
they should “pledge themselves not to use nuclear weapons.” 

These suggestions are subject to the grave defect that they contem- 
plate only promises. 

It is basic in the United States policy not to allow its security to 
be dependent upon promises and agreements which may prove illu- 
sory. We had this week a grave disillusionment when we sought 
fulfillment of the Soviet agreement that Germany should be reunified 
by free elections. 

It can hardly be expected that the United States would depend 
upon pledges which cannot be relied upon and for the performance 
of which no dependable controls are provided. 

We further point out that if a war begins it will be because some 
nation has violated the solemn pledge contained in the charter of the 
United Nations, and found in many other international agreements, 
to refrain in their international relations from the threat or use of 
force in any manner inconsistent with the charter. If a nation breaks 
that pledge, how can we assume that it will live up to its pledge not 
to use atomic weapons, or not to be the first to use them? The 
United States has agreed not to use force against the Soviet Union 
in violation of the charter of the United Nations. But if the Soviet 
Union does not believe that we shall live by that pledge, why does it 
want more pledges? And vice versa? 

Need for “Atmosphere of Trust” 

With respect to the proposal that all atomic weapons shall be elim- 
inated, I call attention to the powerful statement made by the Soviet 
Union in its May 10 proposals, 1 to the effect that there can be no 
assurance of the elimination of atomic weapons. I should like to 
read from that statement: 

There are possibilities beyond the reach of international control for evading 
this control and for organizing the clandestine manufacture of atomic and hydro- 
gen weapons, even if there is a formal agieement on international control. In 
such a situation the security of the states signatory to the international con- 
vention cannot be guaranteed, since the possibility would be open to a potential 

1 For the full text of the Soviet proposals, see Department of State Bulletin , 
May 30, 1955, pp. 900-905. 

415900— 57— vol. 2 76 
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aggressor to accumulate stocks of atomic and hydrogen weapons for a surprise 
atomic attack on peace-loving states. 

Until an atmosphere of trust has been created in relations between states, any 
agreement on the institution of international control can only serve to lull the 
vigilance of the peoples. It will create a false sense of security, while in reality 
there will be a danger of the production of atomic and hydrogen weapons and 
hence the threat of surprise attack and the unleashing of an atomic war with all 
its appalling consequences for the people. 

It is the danger so graphically portrayed by the Soviet Union that 
creates the problem with which we are all wrestling. It will, we 
assume, come again before the United Nations disarmament sub- 
committee. We here are obviously unable to solve that problem, 
nor are we prepared to anticipate what will be the conclusions of the 
scientific experts who are dealing with the matter. 

It will be recalled that in the proposal which the three Western 
powers submitted yesterday 1 we called for “continued scientific 
search by each state, with appropriate consultation between govern- 
ments, for methods which might be derived from evolving scientific 
knowledge that would make possible a thoroughly effective inspection 
and control system of nuclear weapons material as part of a dis- 
armament program covering all kinds of armaments.” 

It cannot reasonably be expected that we here shall agree to an 
elimination of nuclear weapons in the face of the difficulties and 
dangers to which the Soviet Union has itself directed our attention 
and which create a situation such that — in the words of the Soviet 
Union — we cannot be assured “until an atmosphere of trust has been 
created in relations between states.” We can only regret that at this 
conference the position of the Soviet Union has brought no progress, 
but retrogression, as regards “an atmosphere of trust.” It is more 
than ever inevitable that the United States should adhere closely to 
the position which President Eisenhower set forth in his address of 
July 25, 1955: 

In the matter of disarmament, the American Government believes that an 
effective disarmament system can be reached only if at its base there is an effective 
reciprocal inspection and overall supervision system, one in which we can have 
confidence and each side can know that the other side is carrying out its com- 
mitments. 2 

I have given the reasons why the United States cannot eutertain 
disarmament proposals from the Soviet Union which are predicated 
upon mutual trust and confidence, which docs not now exist. We 
urge that the Soviet Union realistically accept that fact and that 
through the United Nations disarmament subcommittee we develop as 
rapidly and as fully as possible an effective reciprocal inspection and 
overall supervision system. Then we would, indeed, have a basis for 
the reduction of armaments which we all want and which would enable 
the resources of the world more fully to be dedicated to the welfare of 
mankind. 


1 Supra. 

2 For the full text of this address, see supra, pp. 111-114. 
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34. PROPOSAL FOR CONCLUSION OF AN INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION (TREATY) ON THE REDUCTION OF ARMA- 
MENTS AND THE PROHIBITION OF ATOMIC, HYDROGEN 
AND OTHER WEAPONS OF MASS DESTRUCTION: Resolu- 
tion 914 (X) of the United Nations General Assembly, December 
16, 1955 1 

The General Assembly , 

Recalling its resolution 808 (IX) of 4 November 1954, 2 which estab- 
lished the conclusion that a further effort should be made to reach 
agreement on comprehensive and co-ordinated proposals to be 
embodied in a draft international disarmament convention providing 
for: 

(а) The regulation, limitation and major reduction of all armed 
forces and all conventional armaments, 

(б) The total prohibition of the use and manufacture of nuclear 
weapons and weapons of mass destruction of every type, together 
with the conversion of existing stocks of nuclear weapons for peaceful 
purposes, 

(c) The establishment of effective international control, through a 
control organ, with rights, powers and functions adequate to guarantee 
the effective observance of the agreed reductions of all armaments 
and armed forces and the prohibition of nuclear and other weapons 
of mass destruction, and to ensure the use of atomic energy for peace- 
ful purposes only, 

The whole programme to be such that no State would have cause to 
fear that, its security was endangered, 

Expressing the hope that efforts to relax international tensions, to 
promote mutual confidence and to develop co-operation among States, 
such as the Geneva Conference of the Heads of Government of the 
four Powers, the Bandung Conference of Asian and African countries 
and the United Nations tenth anniversary commemorative meeting 
at San Francisco, will prove effective in promoting world peace, 
Desirous of contributing to the lowering of international tensions, 
the strengthening of confidence between States, the removal of the 
threat of war and the reduction of the burden of armaments, 

Convinced therefore of the need to continue to seek agreement on a 
comprehensive programme for disarmament which will promote inter- 
national peace and security with the least diversion for armaments 
of the world’s human and economic resources, 

Welcoming the progress which has been made towards agreement 
on objectives during the meetings in 1955 of the Sub-Committee of 
the Disarmament Commission, 

Noting that agreement has not yet been reached on the rights, 
powers and functions of a control system, which is the keystone of 


1 U.N. General Assembly, Official Records , Tenth Session, Supplement No. 19 
(A/3116), pp. 5-6. 

2 Ibid., Ninth Session, Supplement No. 21 (A/2890), pp. 3-4. 
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any disarmament agreement, nor on other essential matters set out 
in General Assembly resolution 808 (IX), 

Noting also that special technical difficulties have arisen in regard 
to the detection and control of nuclear weapons material, 

Recognizing jurther that inspection and control of disarmament can 
best be achieved in an atmosphere which is free of fear and suspicion, 

1. Urges that the States concerned and particularly those on the 
Sub-Committee of the Disarmament Commission: 

(а) Should continue their endeavours to reach agreement on a com- 
prehensive disarmament plan in accordance with the goals set out in 
General Assembly resolution 808 (IX) ; 

(б) Should, as initial steps, give priority to early agreement on and 
implementation of: 

(i) Such confidence-building measures as the plan of Mr. Eisen- 
hower, President of the United States of America, for ex- 
changing military blueprints and mutual aerial inspection, 1 
and the plan of Mr. Bulganin, Prime Minister of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, for establishing control posts 
at strategic centres; 2 

(ii) All such measures of adequately safeguarded disarmament 
as are now feasible; 

2. Suggests that account should also be taken of the proposals of 
the Prime Minister of France for exchanging and publishing informa- 
tion regarding military expenditures and budgets, 3 of the Prime Min- 
ister of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
for seeking practical experience in the problems of inspection and con- 
trol, 4 * and of the Government of India regarding the suspension of 
experimental explosions of nuclear weapons and an “armaments 
truce”; 

3. Calls upon the States concerned, and especially those on the 
Sub-Committee of the Disarmament Commission, to study the pro- 
posal of the Prime Minister of France for the allocation of funds 
resulting from disarmament for improving the standards of living 
throughout the world and, in particular, in the less-developed coun- 
tries; 6 

4. Recommends jurther that scientific search should be continued by 
each State, with appropriate consultation between Governments, for 
methods that would make possible thoroughly effective inspection and 
control of nuclear weapons material, having as its aim to facilitate 
the solution of the problem of comprehensive disarmament; 

5. Suggests that the Disarmament Commission reconvene its Sub- 


1 Proposal of July 21, 1955; supra , doc. 30. 

2 See Soviet proposal of July 21, 1955; The Geneva Conference of Heads of 
Government , July 18-28, 1955 (Department of State publication 6046; 1955), 
pp. 55-56. 

3 Proposal of July 21, 1955; ibid., pp. 60-62. 

4 Ibid., p. 59. 

6 Ibid., pp. 60-62. 
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immittee and that both pursue their efforts to attain the above 
)jectives; 

6. Decides to transmit to the Disarmament Commission, for its 
formation, the records of the meetings of the First C6mmittee at 
tiich the disarmament problem was discussed during the tenth ses- 
m of the General Assembly, and requests the Disarmament Com- 
ission and the Sub-Committee to give careful and early considera- 
hl to the views expressed in those documents. 


. SHARING OF UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY 
INFORMATION , 1954-1955 


REVISION OF THE ATOMIC ENERGY ACT OF 1946: Message 
From the President to the Congress, February 17, 1954 1 

? the Congress of the United States: 

For the purpose of strengthening the defense and economy of the 
aited States and of the free world, I recommend that the Congress 
►prove a number of amendments to the Atomic Energy Act of 
46. 2 These amendments would accomplish this purpose, with 
oper security safeguards, through the following means: 

First, widened cooperation with our allies in certain atomic 
energy matters; 

Second, improved procedures for the control and dissemina- 
tion of atomic energy information; and, 

Third, encouragement of broadened participation in the de- 
velopment of peacetime uses of atomic energy in the United 
States. 

NUCLEAR PROGRESS 

In 1946, when the Atomic Energy Act was written, the world was 
. the threshold of the atomic era. A new and elemental source of 
unendous energy had been unlocked by the United States the year 
fore. To harness its power in peaceful and productive service was 
en then our hope and our goal, but its awesome destructiveness 
ershadowed its potential for good. In the minds of most people 
is new energy was equated with the atomic bomb, and the bomb 
elled the erasure of cities and the mass death of men, women, and 
ildren. 

Moreover, this Nation’s monopoly of atomic weapons was of 
[icial importance in international relations. The common defense 
d world peace required that this monopoly be protected and pro- 
iged by the most stringent security safeguards. 


H. Doc. No. 328, 83d Cong., 2d sess. 
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In this atmosphere the Atomic Energy Act was written. Well 
suited to conditions then existing, the act in the main is still adequate 
to the Nation’s needs. 

Since 1946, however, there has been great progress in nuclear science 
and technology. Generations of normal scientific development have 
been compressed into less than a decade. Each successive year has 
seen technological advances in atomic energy exceeding oven pro- 
gressive estimates. The anticipations of 19*46, when Government 
policy was established and the Atomic Energy Act was written, have 
been far outdistanced. 

One popular assumption of 1946 — that the United States could 
maintain its monopoly in atomic weapons for an appreciable time — 
was quickly proved invalid. That monopoly disappeared in 1949, 
only 3 years after the Atomic Energy Act was enacted. But to 
counterbalance that debit on the atomic ledger there have been mighty 
increases in our assets. 

A wide variety of atomic weapons — considered in 1946 to be mere 
possibilities of a distant future — have today achieved conventional 
status in the arsenals of our Armed Forces. . The thermonuclear 
weapon, nonexistent 8 years ago, today dwarfs in destructive power 
all atomic weapons. The practicability of ^ constructing a submarine 
with atomic propulsion was questionable in 1946; 3 weeks ago the 
launching of the U. S. S. Nautilus made it certain that the use of 
atomic energy for ship propulsion will ultimately become widespread. 
In 1946, too, economic industrial power from atomic energy sources 
seemed very remote; today, it is clearly in sight — largely a matter of 
further research and development, and the establishment of conditions 
in which the spirit of enterprise can flourish. 

Obviously, such developments as these within so short a period 
should have had a profound influence on the Nation’s atomic energy 
policy. But in a number of respects our atomic energy law is still 
designed to fit the conditions of 1946. 

Many statutory restrictions, based on such actual facts of 1946 as 
the American monopoly of atomic weapons and limited application of 
atomic energy in civilian and military fields, are inconsistent with the 
nuclear realities of 1954. Furthermore, these restrictions impede the 
proper exploitation of nuclear energy for the benefit of the American 
people and of our friends throughout the free world. 

An objectivehssessment of these varied factors leads clearly to these 
conclusions: Inrespect to defense considerations, our atomic* effective- 
ness will be increased if certain limited information on the use of 
atomic weapons can be imparted more readily to nations allied with 
us in common defense. In respect to peaceful applications of atomic 
energy, these can be developed more rapidly and their benefits more 
widely realized through broadened cooperation with friendly nations 
and through greater participation by American industry. By enhanc- 
ing our military effectiveness, we strengthen our efforts to deter ag- 
gression; by enlarging opportunities for peacetime development, we 
accelerate our own progress and strengthen the free world. 

Section 1 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 wisely recognizes the 
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need for future revisions of the law. In its spirit, and in consideration 
of matters of the utmost importance to the Nation’s defense and wel- 
fare, I recommend that the Congress approve a number of amend- 
ments to the Atomic Energy Act. 

COOPERATION WITH OTHER NATIONS 

In this atomic era the growth of international cooperation for the 
defense of the free world is the most heartening development on the 
world political scene. The United States is allied with many friends 
in measures to deter aggression and, where necessary, to defeat the 
aggressor. The agreements binding ourselves and our friends in com- 
mon defense constitute a warning to any potential aggressor that his 
punishment will be swift and his defeat inevitable. These powerful 
influences for peace must be made as strong and convincing as possible. 

Most of our friends among the nations have had little opportunity 
to inform themselves on the employment of atomic weapons. Under 
present law we cannot give them tactical information essential to their 
effective participation with us in combined military operations and 
planning, and to their own defense against atomic attack. 

Our own security will increase as our allies gain information con- 
cerning the use of and the defense against atomic weapons. Some of 
our allies, in fact, are now producing fissionable materials or weapons, 
supporting effective atomic energy research and developing peacetime 
uses for atomic power. But all of them should become better informed 
in the problems of atomic warfare and, therefore, better prepared to 
meet the contingency of such warfare. In order for the free world to 
be an effective defense unit, it must be geared to the atomic facts of 
this era. 

I urge, therefore, that authority be provided to exchange with 
nations participating in defensive arrangements with the United States 
such tactical information as is essential to the development of defense 
plans and to the training of personnel for atomic warfare. Amend- 
ments to the definition of “restricted data” recommended later in this 
message will also contribute to needed administrative flexibility in the 
exchange of information with such nations concerning the use of 
atomic weapons. 

To meet a specific defense need existing in 1951, the Congress 
approved a carefully limited procedure for the communication of 
information on the processing of atomic raw materials, reactor de- 
velopment, production of fissionable materials, and related research 
and development. 1 These limitations should now be modified so that 
the authority to communicate information, adjusted to present con- 
ditions, may be better used to our national advantage. 

In the development of peaceful uses for atomic energy, additional 
amendments are required for effective United States cooperation with 
friendly nations. Such cooperation requires the exchange of certain 
“restricted data” on the industrial applications of atomic energy and 
also the release of fissionable materials in amounts adequate for indus- 


1 Act of Oct. 30, 3 951; 65 Stat. 692. 
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trial and research use. I therefore recommend that the Atomic Energy 
Act be amended to authorize such cooperation. Such amendments 
should prescribe that before the conclusion of any arrangements for 
the transfer of fissionable material to a foreign nation, assurances must 
be provided against its use by the recipient nation for military purposes. 

Sharing certain information with other nations involves risks that 
must be weighed, in each instance, against the net advantages to the 
TJnited States. In each case we must be guided by such considera- 
tions as: The sensitivity and importance of the data, the specific 
uses to which the information will be put, the security standards of 
the cooperating nation, its role in the common defense of the free 
world, and the contributions it has made and can make to the mutual 
security effort. Such considerations apply to the exchange or com- 
munication of information on general-defense planning and the em- 
ployment of conventional weapons as well as to the information that 
•could be exchanged pursuant to these recommendations. 

These recommendations are apart from my proposal to seek a new 
basis for international cooperation in the field of atomic energy as 
outlined in my address before the General Assembly of the United 
Nations last December . 1 Consideration of additional legislation 
which may be needed to implement that proposal should await the 
development of areas of agreement as a result of our discussions with 
other nations. 

In a related area, present law prevents United States citizens or 
corporations from engaging directly or indirectly in the production of 
fissionable material outside the United States, except upon determina- 
tion by the President that the proposed activity will not adversely 
affect the common defense and security. Matters that have arisen 
under this provision have been ordinary business or commercial 
activities which nevertheless fall within the broad statutory prohibition 
because they might contribute in some degree, however minor, to 
foreign atomic-energy programs. The President should be enabled to 
authorize the Atomic Energy Commission to make future determina- 
tions of this nature. This amendment is related also to the above 
amendment concerning the exchange of informa Lion with other 
countries, as arrangements for authorized exchanges of information 
with friendly foreign governments may involve participation by 
American citizens or firms in work in foreign countries. The proposed 
amendment would permit the Atomic Energy Commission also to 
authorize such participation. 

All of these proposed amendments should make it clear that the 
authority granted must be exercised only in accordance with conditions 
prescribed by the President to protect the common defense and 
security. 

PROTECTION OF ATOMIC-ENERGY INFORMATION 

A special category of “restricted data,” so defined as to include 
virtually all atomic-energy data of security significance, is now 
•established by law. “Restricted data” are protected in the law by 


1 Supra , pp. 2798-2805. 
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special espionage provisions, provisions relating to the control, dis- 
semination, and declassification of such data, and by requirements for 
personnel security clearances. 

Personnel security . — The provisions of the act relating to security 
clearances of personnel need improvement in several respects. The 
act does not recognize degrees of sensitivity of “restricted data.” 
The same clearance requirements apply to any type of “restricted 
data,” whether it be access by the unskilled construction laborer to 
“restricted data” of only marginal security significance, or access by a 
scientist to the heart of atomic weapons information. The Atomic 
Energy Commission lacks sufficient latitude under present law to 
determine the extent of personnel investigation needed for adequate 
security. Many costly background investigations required by present 
law are unnecessary. The Atomic Energy Commission should be 
permitted to relate the scope of investigation required under the act 
to the significance of the access to “restricted data” which will be 
permitted. 

This amendment is especially pertinent to the proposed broadening 
of private participation in the development of atomic power. While 
such private participants will require access to “restricted data” 
on reactor technology, full investigations of all their employees who 
will have such access are not warranted because much of the data 
involved will not have significant security importance. Moreover, 
such investigations would impede and discourage the desired partic- 
ipation and would be unnecessarily costly both to Government and to 
industry. Where access to more sensitive “restricted data” is in- 
volved, the Commission must, of course, require full investigations. 

Another security clearance problem relates to personnel of Depart- 
ment of Defense agencies and to the personnel of contractors with 
those agencies. The Atomic Energy Commission may now disclose 
“restricted data” to such of these personnel as have security clearances 
from the Department of Defense. The “restricted data” so disclosed 
by the Commission are thereafter protected in accordance with Depart- 
ment of Defense security regulations. And yet, contractors of the 
Commission are precluded by law from granting the same personnel 
access to the same “restricted data” until they have had AEC clear- 
ances, based on investigations by the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
or the Civil Service Commission. 

As applications of atomic energy become increasingly widespread 
within the armed services, the necessity increases for communication 
of “restricted data” between AEC contractors and participants in 
related Department of Defense programs. The present' fact that 
personnel engaged in military programs who have military clearances 
must be denied access to “restricted data” by AEC contractor per- 
sonnel impedes cooperation between the Department of Defense and 
the Atomic Energy Commission in areas of mutual interest and causes 
unnecessary expense in time and money. I, therefore, recommend 
that the Atomic Energy Commission be enabled to authorize its con- 
tractors and licensees to afford access to “restricted data” to personnel 
engaged in Department of Defense programs who need such data in 
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their work and who possess the proper military security clearances. 

The definition ofi “restricted data” . — (1) A large body of “restricted 
data” under present law relates primarily to military utilization of 
atomic weapons. The responsibility for the control of much of this 
weapons information logically should rest with the Department of 
Defense rather than with the Commission. Many administrative 
difficulties that are produced by a dual system of security would be 
eliminated by the removal of this weapons information from the 
“restricted data” category and its subsequent protection by the 
Department of Defense in tJbe same manner and under the same safe- 
guards as other military secrets. 

This method of handling weapons information is not possible under 
present law. “Restricted data” can be removed from the statutory 
“restricted data” category only by declassification, upon a determina- 
tion by the Atomic Energy Commission that the publication of such 
data would not adversely affect the common defense and security. 
Declassification obviously is not the remedy. The remedy lies 
in reliance upon the standard security measures of the user, the 
Department of Defense. I recommend, therefore, that the statutory 
definition of “restricted data” be amended to exclude information 
concerning the utilization of atomic weapons, as distinguished from 
information on their theory, design, and manufacture. 

(2) In addition to information which falls wholly within the utiliza- 
tion category, there is information which concerns primarily the utiliza- 
tion of weapons but which pertains also to their design and manufac- 
ture. In order to avoid difficulties in this marginal zone, I recommend 
legislation which also would authorize removal of such information 
from the “restricted data” category. This would be done only when 
the Commission and the Department of Defense jointly determine 
that it relates primarily to military utilization of atomic weapons and 
that it can be adequately safeguarded as classified defense information 
under the Espionage Act and other applicable law. 1 

(3) Consistent with these changes, I recommend that the Depart- 
ment of Defense join with the Atomic Energy Commission in any de- 
classification of “restricted data” which relate primarily to military 
utilization of atomic weapons and which can be published without 
endangering the national security. Thus, the Department of Defense 
will have an appropriate voice in the protection and declassification 
of such “restricted data” and the responsibilities of the Commission 
will be clarified with respect to all other “restricted data.” 


DOMESTIC DEVELOPMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


What was only a hope and a distant goal in 1946 — the beneficent 
use of atomic energy in human service — can soon be a reality. Before 
our scientists and engineers lie rich possibilities in the harnessing of 
atomic power. The Federal Government can pioneer in its develop- 
ment. But, in this undertaking, the enterprise, initiative, and com- 
petitive spi rit of individuals and groups within our free economy are 


1 See acts 


of June 15, 1917 (40 Stat. 


217-219) 


June 25, 1948 (62 Stat. 736-738); 
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-needed to assure the greatest efficiency and progress at the least cost 
to the public. 

Industry's interest in this field is already evident. In collaboration 
with the Atomic Energy Commission a number of private corporations 
are now conducting studies, largely at their own expense, of the various 
reactor types which might be developed to produce economic power. 
'There are indications that they would increase their efforts signifi- 
cantly if the way were open for private investment in such reactors. 
In amending the law to permit such investment, care must be taken 
to encourage the development of this new industry in a manner as 
nearly normal as possible, with careful regulation to protect the 
national security and the public health and safety. It is essential 
that this program so proceed that this new industry will develop 
self-reliance and self-sufficiency. 

The creation of opportunities for broadened industrial participation 
may permit the Government to reduce its own reactor research and 
development after private industrial activity is well established. For 
the present, in addition to contributing toward the advancement of 
power-reactor technology, the Government will continue to speed 
progress in the related technology of military propulsion reactors. 
The present complementary efforts of industry and Government will 
therefore continue, and industry should be encouraged by the enact- 
ment of appropriate legislation to assume a substantially more sig- 
nificant role. To this end, I recommend amendments to the Atomic 
Energy Act which would — 

1. Eelax statutory restrictions against ownership or lease of 
fissionable material and of facilities capable of producing fission- 
able material. 

2. Permit private manufacture, ownership, and operation of 
atomic reactors and related activities, subject to necessary safe- 
guards and under licensing s 3 rstems administered by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

3. Authorize the Commission to establish minimum safety and 
security regulations to govern the use and possession of fissionable 
material. 

4. Permit the Commission to supply licensees special materials 
and services needed in the initial stages of the new industry at 
prices estimated to compensate the Government adequately for 
the value of the materials and services and the expense to the 
Government in making them available. 

5. Liberalize the patent provisions of the Atomic Energy Act, 
principally by expanding the area in which private patents can 
be obtained to include the production as well as utilization of 
fissionable material, while continuing for a limited period the 
authority to require a patent owner to license others to use an 
invention essential to the peacetime applications of atomic 
energy. 

Until industrial participation in the utilization of atomic energy 
acquires a broader base, considerations of fairness require some 
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mechanism to assure that the limited number of companies which, a s 
Government contractors now have access to the program, cannot build 
a patent monopoly which would exclude others desiring to enter the 
field. I hope that participation in the development of atomic power 
will have broadened sufficiently in the next 5 years to remove the 
need for such provisions. 

In order to encourage the greatest possible progress in domestic 
application of atomic energy, flexibility is necessary in licensing and 
regulatory provisions of the legislation. Until further experience 
with this new industry has been gained, it would be unwise to try to 
anticipate by law all of the many problems that are certain to arise. 
Just as the basic Atomic Energy Act recognized by its own terms that 
it was experimental in a number of respects, so these amendments 
will be subject to continuing future change and refinement. 

The destiny of all nations during the 20th century will turn in large 
measure upon the nature and the pace of atomic energy development 
here and abroad. The revisions to the Atomic Energy Act herein 
recommended will help make it possible for American atomic energy 
development, public and private, to play a full and effective part in 
leading mankind into a new era of progress and peace. 


36. STABLE ISOTOPES AVAILABLE FOR FOREIGN DISTRIBU- 
TION: Statement Issued to the Press by the United States 

Atomic Energy Commission, July 1, 1954 1 

Stable isotopes produced in facilities of the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission will be available for foreign distribution under a program 
announced today by the Commission. 2 

Radioisotopes have been sold to foreign users by the Commission 
since 1947, 3 but stable isotopes generally have been available only 
to users within the United States. About 175 stable isotopes of 
nearly 50 elements are produced by the AEG. Stable isotopes, 
like radioisotopes, are valuable tools for basic research in various 
scientific fields. 

A total of 48 foreign countries has been authorized to receive 
radioisotopes produced in the United States, and approximately 
2,500 foreign shipments of radioisotopes have been made. Foreign 
requests for stable isotopes will be forwarded to the Commission 
through the official representatives of foreign nations for radioisotope 
procurement. 

1 Atomic Energy Commission press release 547, July 1, 1954. 

2 Most elements have several forms, similar in chemical behavior but differing 
in atomic weight. These are the isotopes of the element. More than 1,000’ 
isotopes occur naturally or have been artifically produced. Some are radioactive. 
These usually are called radioisotopes. Others are non-radioactive, or stable. 
Since the isotopes of an element are similar in chemical behavior, their separation 
from each other requires special processes. [Footnote in original.] 

3 An enlargement of the “export program” was announced by the Atomic 
Energy Commission on July 15, 1951: Department of State Bulietirij July 30, 
1951, pp. 181-182. 
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The terms and conditions for obtaining stable isotopes will be the 
same as those which now apply to foreign requests for radioisotopes. 
The applicant must agree to use the isotope only for the purpose 
stated in the application, and also must agree to report research 
results to the AEG. Foreign countries may obtain isotopes for 
scientific research, medical research, industrial isotopes for scientific 
research, medical research, industrial research, medical therapy and 
industrial utilization. 

Stable isotopes will be sold at prices which will recover full costs of 
production. The quantity of a stable isotope approved for export 
will be limited to the amount generally provided to a domestic user 
for a similar purpose. 

Although some stable isotopes have been produced since the 1930 5 s, 
pre-World War II techniques for the concentration and separation 
of stable isotopes were impracticable for most elements, and only 
very minute quantities of pure separated isotopes could be obtained. 

Electromagnetic separation was one of the methods used during 
World War II to separate the uranium-235 isotope, needed for atomic 
weapons, from the more common uranium-238 isotope. This method 
no longer is used for uranium separation. However, part of the electro- 
magnetic separation plant at the Oak Ridge National Laboratory 
has been utilized for the production of stable isotopes for research, 
in quantities much greater than were available before. Most stable 
isotopes now are produced by electromagnetic separation. 

Stable isotopes have various research uses. Some elements do 
not have radioisotopes with half-lives long enough to make their use 
feasible in experiments. Stable isotopes of these elements can be 
used in tracer experiments. Boron-10 is useful as a neutron detector. 
Deuterium, the stable heavy isotope of hydrogen, has been utilized in 
biological and chemical studies. Helium 3 is important in low- 
temperature studies. 


37. ATOMIC ENERGY ACT OF 1954: Public Law 703 (83d Con- 
gress, 2d Session), August 30, 1954 (Excerpts) 1 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled , That the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1946, 2 as amended, is amended to read as follows: 


“CHAPTER 1. DECLARATION, FINDINGS, AND PURPOSE 

“Section 1, Declaration. — Atomic energy is. capable of applica- 
tion for peaceful as well as military purposes. It is therefore declared 
to be the policy of the United States that — 

“a. the development, use, and control of atomic energy shall 
be directed so as to make the maximum contribution to the 

1 68 Stat. 919. For statement of the President on signing the act, see Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, Sept. 13, 1954, pp. 365-366. 

2 Act of Aug. 1, 1946; 60 Stat. 755. 
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general welfare, subject at all times to the paramount objective 
of making the maximum contribution to the common defense and 
security; and 

“b. the development, use, and control of atomic energy shall 
be directed so as to promote world peace, improve the general 
welfare, increase the standard of living, and strengthen free 
competition in private enterprise. 

“Sec. 2. Findings. — The Congress of the United States hereby 
makes the following findings concerning the development, use, and 
control of atomic energy: 

“a. The development, utilization, and control of atomic energy for 
military and for all other purposes are vital to the common defense 
and security. 

“b. In permitting the property of the United States to be used by 
others, such use must be regulated in the national interest and in order 
to provide for the common defense and security and to protect the 
health and safety of the public. 

“c. The processing and utilization of source, byproduct, and special 
nuclear material affect interstate and foreign commerce and must be 
regulated in the national interest. 

“d. The processing and utilization of source, byproduct, and special 
nuclear material must be regulated in the national interest and in 
order to provide for the common defense and security and to protect 
the health and safety of the public. 

“e. Source and special nuclear material, production facilities, and 
utilization facilities are affected with the public interest, and regulation 
by the United States of the production and utilization of atomic 
energy and of the facilities used in connection therewith is necessary 
in the national interest to assure the common defense and security 
and to protect the health and safety of the public. 

“f. The necessity for protection against possible interstate damage 
occurring from the operation of facilities for the production or utiliza- 
tion of source or special nuclear material places the operation of those 
facilities in interstate commerce for the purposes of this Act. 

“g. Funds of the United States may be provided for the develop- 
ment and use of atomic energy under conditions which will provide for 
the common defense and security and promote the general welfare. 

“h. It is essential to the common defense and security that title to 
all special nuclear material be in the United States while such special 
nuclear material is within the United States. 

“Sec. 3. Purpose. — It is the purpose of this Act to effectuate the 
policies set forth above by providing for — 

“a. a program of conducting, assisting, and fostering research 
and development in order to encourage maximum scientific and 
industrial progress ; 

“b. a program for the dissemination of unclassified scientific- 
and technical information and for the control, dissemination, and 
declassification of Restricted Data, subject to appropriate safe- 
guards, so as to encourage scientific and industrial progress; 
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“c. a program for Government control of the possession, use, 
and production of atomic energy and special nuclear material so 
directed as to make the maximum contribution to the common 
defense and security and the national welfare; 

“d. a program to encourage wide-spread participation in the de- 
velopment and utilization of atomic energy for peaceful purposes 
to the maximum extent consistent, with the common defense and 
security and with the health and safety of the public; 

“e. a program, of international cooperation to promote the 
common defense and security and to make available to cooperating 
nations the benefits of peaceful applications of atomic energy as 
widely as expanding technology and considerations of the common 
defense and security will permit; and 

“f. a program of administration which will be consistent with 
the foregoing policies and programs, with international arrange- 
ments, and with agreements for cooperation, which will enable the 
Congress to be currently informed so as to take further legislative 
action as may he appropriate. 

“CHAPTEK 2. DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 1 1 Definitions. — The intent of Congress in the definitions as 
m in this section should be construed from the words or phrases 
1 in the definitions. As used in this Act: 

a. The term ‘agency of the United States’ means the executive 
neb of the United States, or any Government agency, or the legis- 
vo branch of the United States, or any agency, committee, colli- 
sion, oflice, or other establishment in the legislative branch, or the 
ieial branch of the United States, or any oflice, agency, committee, 
unission, or other establishment in the judicial branch. 

b. The term ‘agreement for cooperation 5 moans any agreement 
i another nation or regional defense organization, authorized or 
nitted by sections 54, 57, 64, 82, 103, 104, or 144, and made pur- 
nt to section 123. 

e. The term ‘atomic, energy 7 means all forms of energy released, in 
course of nuclear fission or nuclear transformation. 

d. The term ‘atomic, weapon 7 moans any device utilizing atomic 
rgy, exclusive of the means for transporting or propelling the 
ice (where such menus is a separable and divisible part of the 
ice), the principal purpose of which is for use as, or for develop- 
'd} of, a weapon, a weapon prototype, or a weapon best device. 

e. The term ‘byproduct material 7 means any radioactive material 
:*,ept special nuclear material) yielded in or made radioactive by 
osure to the radiation incident to the process of producing or 
izing special nuclear material. 

L The term ‘Commission 7 means the Atomic Energy Commission, 
g. The term ‘common defense and security 7 means the common 
ensc and security of the United States. 

; h. The term ‘defense information 7 means any information in any 
egory determined by any Government agency authorized to classify 
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information, as being information respecting, relating to, or affecting 
the national defense. 

“i. The term ‘design’ means (1) specifications, plans, drawings, 
blueprints, and other items of like nature; (2) the information con- 
tained therein; or (3) the research and development data pertinent 
to the information contained therein. 

“j. The term ‘Government agency’ means any executive depart- 
ment, commission, independent establishment, corporation, wholly or 
partly owned by the United States of America which is an instru- 
mentality of the United States, or any board, bureau, division, service, 
office, officer, authority, administration, or other establishment in the 
executive branch of the Government. 

“k. The term ‘international arrangement’ means any international 
agreement hereafter approved by the Congress or any treaty during 
the time such agreement or treaty is in full force and effect, but does 
not include any agreement for cooperation. 

“1. The term ‘Joint Committee’ means the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

“m. The term ‘operator’ means any individual who manipulates 
the controls of a utilization or production facility. 

“n. The term ‘person’ means (1) any individual, corporation, part- 
nership, firm, association, trust, estate, public or private institution, 
group, Government agency other than the Commission, any State or 
any political subdivision of, or any political entity within a State, any 
foreign government or nation or any political subdivision of any such 
government or nation, or other entity; and (2) any legal successor, 
representative, agent, or agency of the foregoing. 

“o. The term ‘produce’, when used in relation to special nuclear 
material, means (1) to manufacture, make, produce, or refine special 
nuclear material; (2) to separate special nuclear material from other 
substances in which such material may be contained; or (3) to make 
or to produce new special nuclear material. 

“p. The term ‘production facility’ means (1) any equipment or 
device determined by rule of the Commission to be capable of the pro- 
duction of special nuclear material in such quantity as to be of signifi- 
cance to the common defense and security, or in such manner as to 
affect the health and safety of the public; or (2) any important com- 
ponent part especially designed for such equipment or device as de- 
termined by the Commission. 

“q. The term ‘research and development’ means (1) theoretical 
analysis, exploration, or experimentation; or (2) the extension of 
investigative findings and theories of a scientific or technical nature 
into practical application for experimental and demonstration pur- 
poses, including the experimental production and testing of models, 
devices, equipment, materials, and processes. 

“r. The term ‘Restricted Data’ means all data concerning (1) de- 
sign, manufacture, or utilization of atomic weapons; (2) the produc- 
tion of special nuclear material; or (3) the use of special nuclear 
material in the production of energy, but shall not include data de- 
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ssifiod or removed from the Restricted Data category pursuant to 
tion 142. 

‘s. The term Source material means (1) uranium, thorium, or any 
Lor material which is determined by the Commission pursuant, to the 
(visions of section 01 to bo source material; or (2) ores containing 
* or more of the foregoing materials, in such concentration as the 
mmiasion may by regulation determine from time to time. 

M.. The term 'special nuclear material 1 means (1) plutonium, lira- 
in enriched in the isotope 233 or in the isotope 2R5, and any other 
.tonal which the Commission pursuant to the provisions of section 
determines to be special nuclear material, but does not include 
tree material; or (2) any material artificially enriched by any of 
i foregoing, but does not include source material. 

Mi. The term 'United States*, when used in a geographical sense, 
ludes all Territories and possessions of the United States, and the 
nal Zone. 

'v. The term ^utilization facility* means (1) any equipment or device, 
•opt an atomic, weapon, determined by rule of the Commission to be 
>ablo of making use of special nuclear material in such quantity as 
bo of significance to the common defense and security, or in such 
.liner as to affect the health and safety of the public, or peculiarly 
ipte.d for making use of atomic energy in such quantity as to bo of 
uificanco to the common defense and security, or in such manner as 
affect the health and safety of the public; or (2) any important 
nponont part especially designed for such equipment or device as 
.ormimul ny the Commission. 

“CHAPTER 3. ORGANIZATION 

'Sec. 2 1 . Atomic Energy Commission/— There is hereby established 
Atomic Energy Commission, which shall be composed of five mom- 
’s, each of whom shall be a citizen of the United States. The Presi- 
lt shall designate one member of the Commission as Chairman 
wo.of to serve as such during the pleasure of the President. r rhe 
airman may from time to time designate any other member of tho 
nmiission as Acting Chairman to act in the place and stead of tho 
airman during Jus absence. The Chairman (or tho Acting Chair- 
.n in the absence of the Chairman) shall preside at all meetings of 
> Commission and a quorum for the transaction of business shall 
isist of at least three members present. Each member of the ( lorn- 
*sion, including the Chairman, shall have equal responsibility and 
Jmrily in all decisions and actions of the Commission and shall have 
\ vol e. Action of the Commission shall be determined by a majority 

0 of the members present. The Chairman (or Acting Chairman in 
j absence of the Chairman) shell be the ollioial spokesman of the 
mmission in its relations with tho Congress, Government agencies, 
•sons, or the public., and, on behalf of the Commission, shall see to 

1 faithful execution of the. policies and decisions of the Commission, 
1 shall report thereon to the Commission from time to time or as tho 
mmission may direct. The Commission shell have an ollicial seal 
ioh shall be judicially noticed. 

41(31)00 — R7 — Vul. 2 77 
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[Sections 22-28 deal with Members , Office , General Manager , Divisions 
and Offices, General Advisory Committee , Military Liaison Committee , 
and Appointment oj Army , Navy, or Air Force Officers .] 

“CHAPTER 4. RESEARCH 
“Sec. 31. Research Assistance. — 

“a. The Commission is directed to exercise its powers in such man- 
ner as to insure the continued conduct of research and development 
activities in the fields specified below, by private or public institutions 
or persons, and to assist in the acquisition of an ever-expanding fund 
of theoretical and practical knowledge in such fields. To this end 
the Commission is authorized and directed to make arrangements 
(including contracts, agreements, and loans) for the conduct of 
research and development activities relating to — - 

“(1) nuclear processes; 

“(2) the theory and production of atomic energy, including 
processes, materials, and devices related to such production; 

“(3) utilization of special nuclear material and radioactive 
material for medical, biological, agricultural, health, or military 
purposes; 

“(4) utilization of special nuclear material, atomic energy, and 
radioactive material and processes entailed in the utilization or 
production of atomic energy or such material for all other pur- 
poses, including industrial uses, the generation of usable energy, 
and the demonstration of the practical value of utilization or pro- 
duction facilities for industrial or commercial purposes; and 

“(5) the protection of health and the promotion of safety 
during research and production activities. 

“b. The Commission may (1) make arrangements pursuant to this 
section, without regard to the provisions of section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes, 1 as amended , upon certification by the Commission that such 
action is necessary in the interest of the common defense and security, 
or upon a showing by the Commission that advertising is not reason- 
ably practicable; (2) make partial and advance payments under such 
arrangements; and (3) make available for use in connection therewith 
such of its equipment and facilities as it may deem desirable. 

“c. The arrangements made pursuant to this section shall contain 
such provisions (1) to protect health, (2) to minimize danger to life or 
property, and (3) to require the reporting and to permit the inspection 
of work performed thereunder, as the Commission may determine. 
No such arrangement shall contain any provisions or conditions which 
prevent the dissemination of scientific or technical information, except 
to the extent such dissemination is prohibited by law. 

“Sec. 32. Research by the Commission. — -The Commission is 
authorized and directed to conduct, through it own facilities, activities 
and studies of the types specified in section 31. 

“Sec. 33. Research for Others. — Where the Commission finds 
private facilities or laboratories are inadequate to the purpose, it is 


1 41 U.S.C. §5. 
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authorized to coruhict for other persons, through its own facilities, 
such of those activities and studies of the types specified in section 31 
as it deems appropriate to the development of atomic energy. The 
Commission is authorized to determine and make such charges as in its 
discretion may be desirable for the conduct of such activities and 
studies. 

“CHAPTER 5. PRODUCTION OF SPECIAL NUCLEAR 

MATERIAL 

“Sec. 41. Ownership and Operation of Production Facili- 
ties. — 

“a. Ownership of production facilities.— The Commission, 
as agent of and on behalf of the United States, shall be. the exclu- 
sive owner of all production facilities other than facilities "which 
(1) are useful in the conduct of research and development activi- 
ties in the fields specified in section 31, and do not, in the opinion 
of the Commission, have a potential production rate adequate to 
enable the user of such facilities to produce within a reasonable 
period of time a sufficient quantity of special nuclear material 
to produce an atomic weapon; or (2) are licensed by the Commis- 
sion, pursuant to section 103 or 104. 

[Subsections b. and c. deal with operation of the commission's produc- 
tion facilities and operation of other production facilities . Sections 
and 48 deal with Irradiation of Materials and Acquisition of Production . 
Facilities.] 

“Sec. 44. Disposition of Energy. — If energy is produced at pro- 
duction facilities of the Commission or is produced in experimental 
utilization facilities of the Commission, such energy may be used by 
the Commission, or transferred to other Government agencies, or sold 
to publicly, cooperatively, or privately owned utilities or users at 
reasonable and nondiscriminatory prices. If the energy produced 
is electric energy, the price shall be subject to regulation by the appro- 
priate agency having jurisdiction. In contracting for the disposal 
of such energy, the Commission shall give preference and priority to 
public bodies'and cooperatives or to privately owned utilities provid- 
ing electric utility services to high cost areas not being served by public 
bodies or cooperatives. Nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
authorize the Commission to engage in the sale or distribution of 
energy for commercial use except such energy as may be produced by 
the Commission incident to the operation of research and develop- 
ment facilities of the Commission, or of production facilities of the 
Commission. 

“CHAPTER 6. SPECIAL NUCLEAR MATERIAL 

“Sec. 51. Special Nuclear Material. — The Commission may 
determine from time to time that other material is special nuclear 
material in addition to that specified in the definition as special 
nuclear material. Before making any such determination, the Com- 
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mission must find that such material is capable of releasing substan 
tial quantities of atomic energy and must find that the determination 
that such material is special nuclear material is in the interest of the 
common defense and security, and the President must have expressly 
assented in writing to the determination. The Commission’s deter- 
mination, together with the assent of the President, shall be submitted 
to the Joint Committee and a period of thirty days shall elapse while 
Congress is in session (in computing such thirty days, there shall be 
excluded the days on which either House is not in session because 
of an adjournment for more than three days) before the determination 
of the Commission may become effective: Provided , however , That the 
Joint Committee, . after having received such determination, may by 
resolution in writing, waive the conditions of or all or any portion of 
jsuch thirty-day period. 

"Sec. 52. Government Ownership of All Special Nuclear 
MateR!AL.“A11 rights, title, and interest in or to any special nuclear 
material within or under the jurisdiction of the United States, now or 
hereafter produced, shall be the property of the United States and 
shall be administered and controlled by the Commission as agent of 
and on behalf of the United States by virtue of this Act. Any person 
owning any interest in any special nuclear material at the time when 
such material is hereafter determined to be a special nuclear material 
shall be paid just compensation therefor. Any person who lawfully 
produces any special nuclear material, except pursuant to a contract 
with the Commission under the provisions of section 31 or 41, shall 
be paid a fair price, determined pursuant to section 56, for producing 
such material. 

“Sec. 53. Domestic Distribution of Special Nuclear Mate- 
rial. — 

[Subsections a-e . deal with licenses , charges , and license conditions.] 

“f. The Commission is directed to distribute within the United 
States sufficient special nuclear material to permit the conduct of 
widespread independent research and development activities to the 
maximum extent practicable and within the limitations set by the 
President pursuant to section 41. In the event that applications for 
special nuclear material exceed the amount available for distribution, 
preference shall be given to those activities which are most likely, 
in the opinion of the Commission, to contribute to basic research, to the 
development of peacetime uses of atomic energy, or to the economic 
and military strength of the Nation. 

“Sec. 54. Foreign Distribution of Special Nuclear Material— 
The Commission is authorized to cooperate with any nation by dis- 
tributing special nuclear material and to distribute such special nuclear 
material, pursuant to the terms of an agreement for cooperation to 
which such nation is a party and which is made in accordance with 
section 123. 

“Sec. 55. Acquisition. — The Commission is authorized to purchase 
or otherwise acquire any special nuclear material or any interest therein 
outside the United States without regard to the provisions of section 
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3709 of the Revised Statutes, 1 as amended, upon certification by the 
Commission that such action is necessary in the interest of the common 
defense and security, or upon a showing by the Commission that adver- 
tising is not reasonably practicable. Partial and advance payments 
may be made under contracts for such purposes. 

[Section 66 deals with Fair Price.] 

“Sec. 57. Prohibition. — 

“a. It shall be unlawful for any person to — 

“(1) possess or transfer any special nuclear material which is 
the property of the United States except as authorized by the 
Commission pursuant to subsection 53 a.; 

“(2) transfer or receive any special nuclear material in inter- 
state commerce except as authorized by the Commission pursuant 
to subsection 53 a., or export from or import into the United 
States any special nuclear material; and 

“(3) directly or indirectly engage in the production of any 
special nuclear material outside of the United States except (A) 
under an agreement for cooperation made pursuant to section 123, 
or (B) upon authorization by the Commission after a determina- 
tion that such activity will not be inimical to the interest of the 
United States. 

“b. The Commission shall not distribute any special nuclear 
material — 

“(1) to any person for a use which is not under the jurisdiction 
of the United States except pursuant to the provisions of section 
54; or 

“(2) to any person within the United States, if the Commission 
finds that the distribution of such special nuclear material to such 
person would be inimical to the common defense and security. 

“CHAPTER 7. SOURCE MATERIAL 

“Sec. 61. Source Material. — The Commission may deter m ine 
from time to time that other material is source material in addition to 
those specified in the definition of source material. Before making 
such determination, the Commission must find that such material is 
essential to the production of special nuclear material and must find 
that the determination that such material is source material is in the 
interest of the common defense and security, and the President must 
have expressly assented in writing to the determination. The Com- 
mission’s determination, together with the assent of the President, 
shall be submitted to the Joint Committee and a period of thirty days 
shall elapse while Congress is in session (in computing such thirty 
days, there shall be excluded the days on which either House is not 
in session because of an adjournment of more than three days) before 
the determination of the Commission may become effective: Provided , 
however , That the Joint Committee, after having received such deter- 


t41 U.S.C. §5. 
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mination, may by resolution in writing waive the conditions of or 
all or any portion of such thirty-day period. 

“Sec. 62. License for Transfers Required. — Unless authorized 
by a general or specific license issued by the Commission, which the 
Commission is hereby authorized to issue, no person may transfer or 
receive in interstate commerce, transfer, deliver, receive possession of 
or title to, or import into or export from the United States any source 
material after removal from its place of deposit in nature, except that 
licenses shall not be required for quantities of source material which, 
in the opinion of the Commission, are unimportant. 

[Section 68 deals with Domestic Distribution of Source Material.] 

“Sec. 64. Foreign Distribution of Source Material. — The 
Commission is authorized to cooperate with any nation by distribut- 
ing source material and to distribute source material pursuant to the 
terms of an agreement for cooperation to which such nation is a party 
and which is made in accordance with section 123. The Commission 
is also authorized to distribute source material outside of the United 
States upon a determination by the Commission that such activity 
will not be inimical to the interests of the United States. 

[Sections 65-69 deal with Reporting , Acquisition , Operations on 
Lands Belonging to the United States , Public Lands , and Prohibition.] 

“CHAPTER 8. BYPRODUCT MATERIAL 

[Section 81 deals with Domestic Distribution.] 

“Sec. 82. Foreign Distribution of Byproduct Material. — 

“a. The Commission is authorized to cooperate with any nation 
by distributing byproduct material, and to distribute byproduct 
material, pursuant to the terms of an agreement for cooperation to 
which such nation is party and which is made in accordance with 
section 123. 

“b. The Commission is also authorized to distribute byproduct 
material to any person outside the United States upon application 
therefor by such person and demand such charge for such material 
as would be charged for the material if it were distributed within the 
United States: Provided , however , That the Commission shall not 
distribute any such material to any person under this section if, in its 
opinion, such distribution would be inimical to the common defense 
and security: And provided further , That the Commission may 
require such reports regarding the use of material distributed pur- 
suant to the provisions of this section as it deems necessary. 

“c. The Commission is authorized to license others to distribute 
byproduct material to any person outside the United States under the 
same conditions, except as to charges, as would be applicable if the 
material were distributed by the Commission. 
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“CHAPTER 9. MILITARY APPLICATION OF ATOMIC 

ENERGY 


“Sec. 91. Authority. — 

“a. The Commission is authorized to — 

“(1) conduct experiments and do research and development 
work in the military application of atomic energy; and 

“(2) engage in the production of atomic weapons, or atomic 
weapon parts, except that such activities shall be carried on only 
to the extent that the express consent and direction of the Presi- 
dent of the United States has been obtained, which consent and 
direction shall be obtained at least once each year. 

“b. The President from time to time may direct the Commission 
(1) to deliver such quantities of special nuclear material or atomic 
weapons to the Department of Defense for such use as he deems neces- 
sary in the interest of national defense, or (2) to authorize the De- 
partment of Defense to manufacture, produce, or acquire any atomic 
weapon or utilization facility for military purposes: Provided, how- 
ever, That such authorization shall not extend to the production 
of special nuclear material other than that incidental to the operation 
of such utilization facilities. 

“Sec. 92. Prohibition. — It shall be unlawful for any person to 
transfer or receive . in interstate commerce, manufacture, produce, 
transfer, acquire, possess, import, or export any atomic weapon, 
except as may be authorized by the Commission pursuant to the 
provisions of section 91. Nothing in this section shall be deemed to 
modify the provisions of subsection 31 a. or section 101. 

“CHAPTER 10. ATOMIC ENERGY LICENSES 

[Sections 10 1-1 OS deal with License Required, Finding of Practical 
Value, and Commercial Licenses.] 

“Sec. 104. Medical Therapy and Research and Develop- 
ment— 

“a. The Commission is authorized to issue licenses to persons apply- 
ing therefor for utilization facilities for use in medical therapy. In 
issuing such licenses the Commission is directed to permit the widest 
amount of effective medical therapy possible with the amount of 
special nuclear material available for such purposes and to impose 
the minimum amount of regulation consistent with its obligations 
under this Act to promote the common defense and security and to 
protect the health and safety of the public. 

“b. The Commission is authorized to issue licenses to persons apply- 
ing therefor for utilization and production facilities involved in the 
conduct of research and development activities leading to the demon- 
stration of the practical value of such facilities for industrial or com- 
mercial purposes. In issuing licenses under this subsection, the Com- 
mission shall impose the minimum amount of such regulations and 
terms of license as will permit the Commission to fulfill its obligations 
under this Act to promote the common defense and security and to 
protect the health and safety of the public and will be compatible with 
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the regulations and terms of license which would apply in the event 
that a commercial license were later to be issued pursuant to section 
103 for that type of facility. In issuing such licenses, priority shall be 
given to those activities which will, in the opinion of the Commission, 
lead to major advances in the application of atomic energy for indus- 
trial or commercial purposes. 

“c. The Commission is authorized to issue licenses^ persons apply- 
ing therefor for utilization and production facilities useful in the 
conduct of research and development activities of the types specified 
in section 31 and which are not facilities of the type specified in sub- 
section 104 b. The Commission is directed to impose only such mini- 
mum amount of regulation of the licensee as the Commission finds 
will permit the Commission to fulfill its obligations under this Act to 
promote the common defense and security and to protect the health 
and safety of the public and will permit the conduct of widespread 
and diverse research and development. 

“d. No license under this section may be given to any person for 
activities which are not under or within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, except for the export of production or utilization facilities 
under terms of an agreement for cooperation arranged pursuant to 
section 123 or except under the provisions of section 109. No license 
may be issued to any corporation or other entity if the Commission 
knows or has reason to believe it is owned, controlled, or dominated 
by an alien, a foreign corporation, or a foreign government. In any 
event, no license may be issued to any person within the United States 
if, in the opinion of the Commission, the issuance of a license to such 
person would be inimical to the common defense and security or to 
the health and safety of the public. 

[Sections 105-107 deal with Antitrust Provisions , Classes of Facilities , 
and Operators ’ Licenses .] 

“Sec. 108. War or National Emergency. — Whenever the Con- 
gress declares that a state of war or national emergency exists, the 
Commission is authorized to suspend any licenses granted under this 
Act if in its judgment such action is necessary to the common defense 
and security. The Commission is authorized during such period, if 
the Commission finds it necessary to the common defense and security, 
to order the recapture of any special nuclear material distributed under 
the provisions of subsection 53 a., or to order the operation of any 
facility licensed under section 103 or 104, and is authorized to order the 
entry into any plant or facility in order to recapture such material, or 
to operate such facility. Just compensation shall be paid for any 
damages caused by the recapture of any special nuclear material or 
by the operation of any such facility. 

[Sections 109-110 deal with Component Parts of Facilities and Ex- 
clusions.] 



“CHAPTER. 11. INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

“Sec. 121. Effect of International Arrangements. — Any pro- 
vision of this Act or any action of the Commission to the extent and 
during the time that it conflicts with the provisions of any inter- 
national arrangement made after the date of enactment of this Act 
shall be deemed to be of no force or effect. 

“Sec. 122. Policies Contained in International Arrange- 
ments. — In the performance of its functions under this Act, the Com- 
mission shall give maximum effect to the policies contained in any 
international arrangement made after the date of enactment of 
this Act. 

“Sec. 123, Cooperation With Other Nations. — No cooperation 
with any nation or regional defense organization pursuant to sections 
54, 57, 64, 82, 103, 104, or 144 shall be undertaken until — 

“a. the Commission or, in the case of those agreements for coop- 
eration arranged pursuant to subsection 144 b., the Department of 
Defense has submitted to the President the proposed agreement 
for cooperation, together with its recommendation thereon, which 
proposed agreement shall include (1) the terms, conditions, dura- 
tion, nature, and scope of the cooperation; (2) a guaranty by the 
cooperating party that security safeguards and standards as set 
forth in the agreement for cooperation will be maintained; (3) a 
guaranty by the cooperating party that any material to be trans- 
ferred pursuant to such agreement will not be used for atomic 
weapons, or for research on or development of atomic weapons, or 
for any other military purpose; and (4) a guaranty by the cooper- 
ating party that any material or any Restricted Data to be trans- 
ferred pursuant to the agreement for cooperation will not be 
transferred to unauthorized persons or beyond the jurisdiction of 
the cooperating party, except as specified in the agreement for 
cooperation; 

“b. the President has approved and authorized the execution of 
the proposed agreement for cooperation, and has made a deter- 
mination in writing that the performance of the proposed agree- 
ment will promote and will not constitute an unreasonable risk 
to the common defense and security; and 

“c. the proposed agreement for cooperation, together with the 
approval and the determination of the President, has been sub- 
mitted to the Joint Committee and a period of thirty days has 
elapsed while Congress is in session (in computing such thirty 
days, there shall be excluded the days on which either House is 
not in session because of an adjournment of more than three days) . 

“Sec. 124. International Atomic Pool. — The President is author- 
ized to enter into an international arrangement with a group of 
nations providing for international cooperation in the nonmilitary 
applications of atomic energy and he may thereafter cooperate with 
that group of nations pursuant to sections 54, 57, 64, 82, 103, 104, or 
144 a.: Provided , however , That the cooperation is undertaken pur- 
suant to an agreement for cooperation entered into in accordance 
with section 123. 
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“CHAPTER 12. CONTROL OF INFORMATION 

. “Sec. 141. Policy. — It shall be the policy of the Commission to 
control the dissemination and declassification of Restricted Data in 
such a manner as to assure the common defense and security. Con- 
sistent with such policy, the Commission shall be guided by the fol- 
lowing principles: 

“a. Until effective and enforceable international safeguards against 
the use of atomic energy for destructive purposes have been estab- 
lished by an international arrangement, there shall be no exchange 
of Restricted Data with other nations except as authorized by section 
144 ; and 

“b. The dissemination of scientific and technical information relat- 
ing to atomic energy should be permitted and encouraged so as to 
provide that free interchange of ideas and criticism which is essential 
to scientific and industrial progress and public understanding and to 
enlarge the fund of technical information. 

“Sec. 142. Classification and Declassification of Restricted 
Data. — 

“a. The Commission shall from time to time determine the data, 
within the definition of Restricted Data, which can be published with- 
out undue risk to the common defense and security and shall there- 
upon cause such data to be declassified and removed from the category 
of Restricted Data. 

“b. The Commission shall maintain a continuous review of Re- 
stricted Data and of any Classification Guides issued for the guid- 
ance of those in the atomic energy program with respect to the areas 
of Restricted Data which have been declassified in order to determine 
which information may be declassified and removed from the category 
of Restricted Data without undue risk to the common defense and 
security. 

“c. In the case of Restricted Data which the Commission and the 
Department of Defense jointly determine to relate primarily to the 
military utilization of atomic weapons, the determination that such 
data may be published without constituting an unreasonable risk to 
the common defense and security shall be made by the Commission 
and the Department of Defense jointly, and if the Commission and 
the Department of Defense do not agree, the determination shall be 
made by the President. 

“d. The Commission shall remove from the Restricted Data cate- 
gory such data as the Commission and the Department of Defense 
jointly determine relates primarily to the military utilization of 
atomic weapons and which the Commission and Department of 
Defense jointly determine can be adequately safeguarded as defense 
information: Provided , however , That no such data so removed from 
the Restricted Data category shall be transmitted or otherwise made 
available to any nation or regional defense organization, while such 
data remains defense information, except pursuant to an agreement 
for cooperation entered into in accordance with subsection 144 b. 

“e. The Commission shall remove from the Restricted Data cate- 
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taken pursuant to an agreement entered into in accordance with 
section 123. 

[Sections 1 45-146 deal with Restrictions and General Provisions.] 

“CHAPTER 13. PATENTS AND INVENTIONS 

[Sections 151-160 deal with Military Utilization; Inventions Con- 
ceived During Commission Contracts; Nonmilitary Utilization; In- 
junctions; Prior Art; Commission Patent Licenses; Compensation , 
Awards , and Royalties; Monopolistic Use of Patents; Federally Financed 
Research; and Saving Clause.] 

“CHAPTER 14. GENERAL AUTHORITY 

[Sections 161-169 deal with General Provisions , Contracts , Advisory 
Committees , Electric Utility Contracts , Contract Practices , Comptroller 
General Audit , Claim Settlements , Payments in Lieu of Taxes , and No 
Subsidy .] 

“CHAPTER 15. COMPENSATION FOR PRIVATE PROPERTY 

ACQUIRED 

[Sections 171-174 deal with Just Compensation , Condemnation of 
Real Property , Patent Application Disclosures , cwm Attorney General 
Approval of Title.] 

“CHAPTER 16. JUDICIAL REVIEW AND ADMINISTRATIVE 

PROCEDURE 

[Sections 181-189 deal with General , License Applications , Terms o/ 
Licenses, Inalienability of Licenses , Construction Permits, Revocation , 
Modification of License, Continued Operation of Facilities, and Hearings 
and Judicial Review .] 

“CHAPTER 17. JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY 

“Sec. 201 . Membership. — There is hereby established a Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy to be composed of nine Members of the 
Senate to be appointed by the President of the Senate, and nine 
Members of the House of Representatives to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. In each instance not more 
than five Members shall be members of the same political party. 

“Sec. 202. Authority and Duty. — The Joint Committee shall 
make continuing studies of the activities of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and of problems relating to the development, use, and control 
of atomic energy. During the first sixty days of each session of the 
Congress, the Joint Committee shall conduct hearings in either open 
or executive session for the purpose of receiving information concern- 
ing the development, growth, and state of the atomic energy industry. 
The Commission shall keep the Joint Committee fully and currently 
informed with respect to all of the Commission's activities. The 
Department of Defense shall keep the Joint’ Committee fully and cur- 
rently informed with respect to all matters within the Department of 
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*ory such information concerning the atomic energy programs of 
3 tlier nations as the Commission and the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence jointly determine to he necessary to carry out the provisions of 
section 102 (d) of the National Security Act of 1947, 1 as amended, 
and can be adequately safeguarded as defense information. 

[Section 143 deals with Department of Defense Participation.] 

“Sec. 144. International Cooperation.— 

“a. The President may authorize the Commission to cooperate with 
another nation and to communicate to that nation Restricted Data 
m— 

“(1) refining, purification, and subsequent treatment of source 
material ; 

“(2) reactor development; 

“(3) production of special nuclear material; 

“(4) health and safety; 

“(5) industrial and other applications of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes; and 

“(6) research and development relating to the foregoing: 
Provided , however , That no such cooperation shall involve the com- 
munication of Restricted Data relating to the design or fabrication of 
atomic weapons: And provided further, That the cooperation is under- 
taken pursuant to an agreement for cooperation entered into in accord- 
ance with section 123, or is undertaken pursuant to an agreement 
existing on the effective date of this Act. 

“b. The President may authorize the Department of Defense, with 
the assistance of the Commission, to cooperate with another nation or 
with a regional defense organization to which the United States is a 
party, and to communicate to that nation or organization such 
Restricted Data as is necessary to — 

“(1) the development of defense plans; 

“ (2) the training of personnel in the employment of and defense 
against atomic weapons; and 

“(3) the evaluation of the capabilities of potential enemies in 
the employment of atomic weapons, 
vhile such other nation or organization is participating with the 
United States pursuant to an international arrangement by substan- 
tial and material contributions to the mutual defense and security: 
Provided , however , That no such cooperation shall involve communi- 
cation of Restricted Data relating to the design or fabrication of 
itomic weapons except with regard to external characteristics, includ- 
mg size, weight, and shape, yields and effects, and systems employed 
n the delivery or use thereof but not including any data in these cate- 
gories unless in the joint judgment of the Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Defense such data will not reveal important information 
concerning the design or fabrication of the nuclear components of an 
itomic weapon: And provided further, That the cooperation is under- 


1 61 Stat. 498; 50 U.S.C. § 403 (d). 
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Defense relating to the development, . utilization, or application of 
atomic energy. Any Government agency shall furnish any informa- 
tion requested by the Joint Committee with respect to the activities 
or responsibilities of that agency in the field of atomic energy. All 
bills, resolutions, and other matters in the Sonate or the House of Rep- 
resentatives relating primarily to the Commission or to the develop- 
ment, use, or control of atomic energy shall be referred to the Joint 
Committee. The members of the Joint Committee who are Members 
of the Senate shall from time to time report to the Senate, and the 
members of the Joint Committee who are Members of the House of 
Representatives shall from time to time report to the House, by bill 
or otherwise, their recommendations with respect to matters within 
the jurisdiction of tlieir respective Houses which are referred to the 
Joint Committee or otherwise within the jurisdiction of the Joint 
Committee. 

[Sections $08-207 deal with Chairman , Powers , Staff and Assistance, 
Classification of Information , and Records.] 

“CHAPTER 18. ENFORCEMENT 

[Sections $ 21-281 deal with General Provisions, Violation of Specific 
Sections , Violation of Sections Generally, Communication of Restricted 
Data, Receipt of Restricted Data, Tampering with Restricted Data, 
Disclosure of Restricted Data, Statute of Limitations, Other Laws , 
Injunction Proceedings , and Contempt Proceedings .] 

“CHAPTER 19. MISCELLANEOUS 

[Sections $41, ^1, 261 , 271-278 , 281, and 291 deal with Transfer of 
Property, Report to Congress, Appropriations, Agency Jurisdiction , 
Applicability of Federal Power Act, Licensing of Government Agencies , 
Separability, and Short Title] 

Approved August 30, 1954, 9:44 a. m., E.D.T. 


38. ATOMIC INFORMATION FOR MUTUAL DEFENSE: Agree- 
ment Between the Governments of the United States and the 
United Kingdom, June 15, 1955 1 

The Government of the United States of America and the Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, 

Recognizing that their mutual security and defense requires that 
they be prepared to meet the contingencies of atomic warfare, 

Recognizing that their common interests will be advanced by 
the exchange of information pertinent thereto, 


1 TIAS 3322 ((> UST 2721) ; entered into force July 21, 1955. Similar agreement- 
with Canada on the same date, TIAS 3305 (G UST 2607). 
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Believing that the exchange of such information can be under- 
taken without threat to the security of either country, and 

Taking into consideration the United States Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, 1 which was prepared with these purposes in mind 

Agree as follows: ’ 

Article I 

1. While the United States and the United Kingdom are par- 
ticipating in international arrangements for their mutual defense 
and security and making substantial and material contribution 
thereto, each Government will from time to time make available 
to the other Government atomic information which the Govern- 
ment making such information available deems necessary to : 

(a) the development of defense plans; 

(b) the training of personnel in the employment of and defense 
against atomic weapons; and 

(c) the evaluation of the capabilities of potential enemies in the 
employment of atomic weapons. 

2. Atomic information which is transferred by either Govern- 
ment pursuant to this Agreement shall be used by the other Gov- 
ernment exclusively for the preparation and- implementation -of 
defense plans in the mutual interests of the two countries. 

Article II 

1. All transfers of atomic information to the United Kingdom 
by the United States pursuant to this Agreement will be made in 
compliance with the provisions of the United States Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 and any subsequent applicable United States legislation. 
All transfers of atomic information to the United States by the United 
Kingdom pursuant to this Agreement will be made in compliance witli 
the United Kingdom Official Secrets Acts, 1911-1939, and the United 
Kingdom Atomic Energy Act of 1946. 

2. Under this Agreement there will be no transfers by the United 
States or the United Kingdom of atomic weapons or special nuclear 
material, as these terms are defined in Section 11 d. and Section 11 t. 
of the United States Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 

Article III 

1. Atomic information made available pursuant to this Agree- 
ment shall be accorded full security protection under applicable 
security arrangements between the United States and the United 
Kingdom and applicable national legislation and regulations of 
the two countries. In no case shall either Government maintain 
security standards for safeguarding atomic information made available 
pursuant to this Agreement lower than those set forth in the applicable 


1 Act of Aug. 30, 1954; supra . 
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security arrangements in effect on the date this Agreement conies into 
force. 

2. Atomic information which is exchanged pursuant to this Agree- 
ment will be made available through channels existing or hereafter 
agreed for the exchange of classified defense information between the 
two Governments. 

3. Atomic information received pursuant to this Agreement shall 
not be transferred by the recipient Government to any unauthorized 
person or, except as provided in Article V of this Agreement, beyond 
the jurisdiction of that Government. Each Government may stipulate 
the degree to which any of the categories of information made available 
to the other Government pursuant to this Agreement may be dis- 
seminated, may specify the categories of persons who may have 
access to such information, and may impose such other restrictions 
on the dissemination of such information as it deems necessary. 

Article IV 

As used in this Agreement, “atomic information” means: 

(a) so far as concerns the information provided by the United 
States, Restricted Data, as defined in Section 11 r. of the 
United States Atomic Energy Act of 1954, which is permitted 
to be communicated pursuant to the provisions of Section 144 
b. of that Act, and information relating primarily to the military 
utilization of atomic weapons which has been removed from 
the Restricted Data category in accordance with the provisions 
of Section 142 cl. of the United States Atomic Energy Act of 
1954; 

(b) so far as concerns the information provided by the United 
Kingdom, information exchanged under this Agreement which 
is either classified atomic energy information or other United 
Kingdom defense information which it is decided to transfer to 
the United States in pursuance of Article I of this Agreement. 

Article V 

Nothing herein shall be interpreted or operate as a bar or restriction 
to consultation and cooperation by the United States or the United 
Kingdom with other nations or regional organizations in any fields of 
defense. Neither Government, however, shall communicate atomic 
information made available by the other Government pursuant to 
this Agreement to any nation or regional organization unless the same 
information has been made available to that nation or regional organ- 
ization by the other Government in accordance with its own legis- 
lative requirements and except to the extent that such communica- 
tion is expressly authorized by such other Government. 

Article VI 

This Agreement shall enter into force on the date on which each 
Government shall receive from the other Government written notifica- 
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tion that it has complied with all statutory and constitutional require- 
ments for the entry into force of such an Agreement, and shall remain 
in effect until terminated by mutual agreement of both Governments. 
,, Done at Washington this Fifteenth day of June 1955 in two 
original texts. 


39. ATOMIC INFORMATION FOR MUTUAL DEFENSE: Agree- 
ment Between the United States and the Other Parties to the North 

Atlantic Treaty, June 22, 1955 1 

PREAMBLE 

The Parties to the North Atlantic Treaty, signed at Washington 
on 4th April, 1949, 

Recognising that their mutual security and defence requires that 
they be prepared to meet the contingencies of atomic warfare, and 

Recognising that their common interests will be advanced by 
making available to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization infor- 
mation pertinent thereto, and 

Taking into consideration the United States Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, 2 which was prepared with these purposes in mind, 

Acting on their own behalf and on behalf of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, 

Agree as follows : 

ARTICLE i 

1. While the North Atlantic Treaty Organization continues to 
make substantial and material contributions to the common defence 
efforts, the United States will from time to time make available to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, including its civil and mili- 
tary agencies and commands, atomic information which, the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America deems necessary to : 

(a) the development of defence plans; 

(b) the training of personnel in the employment of and defence 
against atomic weapons; and 

(e) the evaluation of the capabilities of potential enemies in the 
employinent of atomic weapons. 

2. As used in this Agreement so far as concerns information provided 
by the United States, “atomic information” means Restricted Data, 
as defined in Section 11 r of the United States Atomic EnergyJAct of 
1954, which is permitted to be communicated pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Section 144 b of that Act, and information relating primarily 

1 TIAS 3521 (7 UST 397); entered into force Mar. 29, 1956. The agreement 
was forwarded to the President under cover of a letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, Apr. 2, 1955 (Department of State Bulletin, Apr. 25, 1955, pp. 686-687); 
the President approved the agreement in his letter to the chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, Apr. 13, 1955 {ibid., p. 686) . 

2 Supra, doc. 37. 
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• the military utilisation of atomic weapons which has been removed 
om the Restricted Data category in accordance with the provisions 
Section 142 d of the United States Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 

3. All transfers by the Government of the United States of America 
atomic information will be made in compliance with the provisions 
the United States Atomic Energy Act of 1954, and subsequent 
>plicable United States legislation. Under this Agreement there 
ill be no transfers of atomic weapons or special nuclear material, as 
.ese terms are defined in Section 11 d and Section 11 t of the United 
iates Atomic Energy Act of 1954. (The Sections of the United 
;ates Atomic Energy Act of 1954 referred to in paragraphs 2 and 3 
this Article are attached). 1 


ARTICLE II 

1. Atomic information which is transferred to the North Atlantic 
reaty Organization will be made available through the channels 
>w existing for providing classified military information to the 
ortli Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

2. Only those persons within the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
>n whose duties require access to atomic information may be the 
iginal recipients of such information. Atomic information will be 
Lthorised for dissemination within the North Atlantic Treaty 
L'ganization only to persons whose Norbli Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
>n responsibilities require them to have access to such information, 
[formation will not be transferred by the North Atlantic Treaty 
:ganization to unauthorised persons or beyond the jurisdiction of 
.at Organization. The Government of the United States of America 
ay stipulate the degree to which any of the categories of information 
ade available by it may be disseminated, may specify the categories 
persons who may have access to such information, and m&y impose 
ch other restrictions on the dissemination of information as it deems 
tcessary. 

ARTICLE III 

1. Atomic information will be accorded full security protection 
ider applicable North Atlantic Treaty Organization regulations 
id procedures, and where applicable, national legislation and regu- 
bions. In no case will recipients maintain security standards for 
e safeguarding of atomic information lower than those set forth in 
e pertinent North Atlantic Treaty Organization security regulations 
effect on the date this Agreement comes into force. 

ARTICLE iv 

1. Atomic information which is transferred by the Government of 
e United States of America pursuant to Article I of this Agreement 
all be used exclusively for the preparation of and in implementation 
North Atlantic Treaty . Organization defence plans. 

2. The North Atlantic Treaty Organization will from time to time 


1 Not reprinted here. 

415900 — 57— vol. 2 78 
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render reports to the Government of the United States of America 
of the use which has been made of the information. These reports 
will contain pertinent information requested by the Government of 
the United States of America and will in particular contain a list of 
the persons possessing certain categories of information, in accordance 
with the provisions of paragraph 2 of Article II, and a list of the docu- 
ments which have been transferred. 

article v 

1. The Parties to the North Atlantic Treaty, other than the United 
States, will to the extent that they deem necessary, make available 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization information in the same 
categories as may be made available by the United States under 
Article I of this Agreement. Any such information will be supplied 
on the same or similar conditions as those which apply under this 
Agreement with respect to the United States. 

article vi 

1. The Agreement shall enter into force upon notification to the 
United States by all Parties to the North Atlantic Treaty that they 
are bound by the terms of the Agreement. . 

2. If any other State becomes a Party to the North Atlantic Treaty 
no information made available to the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion under this Agreement will be provided to any person who is a 
national of, or who is employed by, the new Party to the North 
Atlantic Treaty until the new Party has notified the Government of 
the United States of America that it is bound by the terms of this 
Agreement, and upon such notification, this Agreement will enter into 
force for the new Party. 

3. The Government of the United States of America will inform 
all Parties to the North Atlantic Treaty of the entry into force of 
this Agreement under paragraph 1 of this Article and of each notifica- 
tion received under paragraph 2 of this Article. 

4. This Agreement shall be valid as long as the North Atlantic 
Treaty is in force. 

In witness whereof the undersigned Representatives have signed 
the present Agreement on behalf of their respective States, members 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and on behalf of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Done at Paris this 22nd day of June 1955, in the English and 
French languages, both texts being equally authoritative, in a single 
original which shall be deposited in the Archives of the Government 
of the United States of America. The Government of the United 
States of America shall transmit certified copies thereof to all the 
signatory and acceding states. 


l 
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Sections of tub United , States Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
{kfbkkee to in the Agreement for Co-operation Regarding 
Atomic Information 

Section* lid, Ur, lit, lJpM, and l/ t / f b; not reproduced . here, see text 
f the. Act, supra.] 


10. CIVIL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY: Agreement Between the 

Governments of the United States and the Turkish Republic, 

June 10, 1955 1 

Whereas the peaceful uses of atomic energy hold great promise 
or all mankind; arid 

Whereas the Government of the United States of America and 
he Government of the Turkish Republic desire to cooperate with 
avh oilier in the development of such peaceful uses of atomic energy; 
ind 

Whereas there is well advanced the design and development of 
eve ml types of research reactors (as defined in Article X of this 
Agreement) ; and 

Whereas research reactors are useful in the production of research 
[mm lilies of radioisotopes, in medical therapy and in numerous other 
oseareh activities and at the same time are a means of affording 
uiluable training; and experience in nuclear science and engineering 
isoful in the development of other peaceful uses of atomic energy 
unhiding civilian nuclear power; and 

Whereas the Government of the. Turkish Republic desires to pursue 
i research and development program looking toward tho realization 
>f the peaceful and humanitarian uses of atomic energy and desires 
o obtain assistance from the. Government of the United States of 


1 TIAS 3320 (0 UST 2703); entered into force’ on date of signature. The 
grectuent. with Turkey in usually considered the “Master” agreement, being the 
irnl concluded under the “Atoms for Peace” program. Ah of the end of calendar 
I'm* 1055 the United States hud signed similar agreements with tho following 
mmlries on the dales indicated: Argentina, .lulv 21), 1055 (TIAS 3200; 0 UST 
537) : Belgium, .lulv 21, 1055 (TIAS 3301; 0 (fST 2551); Brazil, Aug. 3, 1055 
TIAS 3303; 0 UST 2583); (humdn, July 21, 1055 (TIAS 3304; 0 UST 2505); 
•hile, Aug. 8, 1055 (TIAS 3300; 0 UST 2011); China, July 18, 1055 (TIAS 3307; 

UST 2017); Colombia, July 10, 1055 (TIAS 3308; 0 UST 2023); Denmark, 
illy 25, 1055 (TIAS 3300; (> UST 2020); Creeee, Aug. 4, 1055 (TIAS 3310; 

UST 2035); Israel, .lulv 12, 1055 (TIAS 331 I ; 0 UST 2041) ; Italy, July 28, 1055 
TIAS 3312; 0 UST 2047); Japan, Nov. 14, 1055 (mitered into force Dee. 27, 1055) 
TIAS 3405; 0 UST 0110); Lebanon, July 18, 1055 (TEAS 3313; 0 UST 2053); 
h'Mierlnnds, July 18, 1055 (entered into force Dee. 30, 1.055) (TIAS 3401; 6 
1ST 0007); Batistan, Aug. 11, 1055 (TIAS 3315; 0 UST 2005) ; Uhnippmea, 
id v 27, 1055 (TIAS 3310; 0 UST 2071); Portugal, July 21, 1.955 (.LIAS 3317; 

UST 2077); Spain, July 10, 1055 (TIAS 3318; 0 UST 2080); Switzerland, July 
8, 1055 (TIAS 33 10; 0* UST 2005); United Kingdom, June 15, 1055 (entered 
i In force July 21, 1055) (TIAS 3321; 0 UST 2700); supplemental agreement 
itlt the United Kingdom, Nov. 3, 1055 (TIAS 3359; 0 UST 3070); and Venezuela, 
uly 21, 1055 (TI AS 3323; 0 UST 2725). Kxeept where otherwise indicated, these 
give men Is entered into force on the (into of signature. 
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America and United States industry with respect to this program; 
and 

Whereas the Government of the United States of America, repre- 
sented by the United States Atomic Energy Commission (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Commission”), desires to assist the Government 
of the Turkish Republic in such a program; 

The Parties therefore agree as follows: 

Article I 

Subject to the limitations of Article V, the parties hereto will 
exchange information in the following fields : 

A. Design, construction and operation of research reactors and 
their use as research, development, and engineering tools and in 
medical therapy. 

B. Health and safety problems related to the operation and use 
of research reactors. 

C. The use of radioactive isotopes in physical and biological 
research, medical therapy, agriculture, and industry. 

Article II 

A. The Commission will lease to the Government of the Turkish 
Republic uranium enriched in the isotope U-235, subject to the terms 
and conditions provided herein, as may be required as initial and re- 
placement fuel in the operation of research reactors which the Govern- 
ment of the Turkish Republic, in consultation with the Commission, 
decides to construct and as required in agreed experiments re- 
lated thereto. Also, the Commission will lease to the Government 
of the Turkish Republic uranium enriched in the isotope U-235, 
subject to the terms and conditions provided herein, as may be re- 
quired as initial and replacement fuel in the operation of such research 
reactors as the Government of the Turkish Republic may, in con- 
sultation with the Commission, decide to authorize private individuals 
or private organizations under its jurisdiction to construct and operate, 
provided the Government of the Turkish Republic shall at all times 
maintain sufficient control of the material and the operation of the 
reactor to enable the Government of the Turkish Republic to comply 
with the provisions of this Agreement and the applicable provisions of 
the lease arrangement. 

B. The quantity of uranium enriched in the isotope U-235 trans- 
ferred by the Commission into the custody of the Government of the 
Turkish Republic shall not at any time be in excess of six (6) kilograms 
of contained U-235 in uranium enriched up to a maximum of twenty 
percent (20%) U-235, unless the Commission shall specify that a 
greater quantity of such material may be transferred under this Agree- 
ment to the Government of the Turkish Republic or authorized per- 
sons under its jurisdiction. 

C. When any fuel elements containing U-235 leased by the Com- 
mission require replacement, they shall be returned to the Commis- 
sion and, except as may be agreed, the form and content of the 
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adiated fuel elements shall not be altered after their removal from 
s reactor and prior to delivery to tlic Commission. 

D. The lease of uranium, enriched in the isotope TJ— 235 under this 
tide shall be on such terms and conditions as may be mutually 
reed and under the conditions stated in Articles VI and VII. 

Article III 

Subject to the availability of supply and as may be mutually agreed, 

3 Commission will sell or lease through such means as it deems 
propria te, to the Government of the Turkish Republic or authorized 
rsons under its jurisdiction such reactor materials, other than 
icial nuclear materials, as are not obtainable on the commercial 
irkot and which are required in the construction and operation of 
;earch reactors in Turkey. The sale or lease of these materials shall 
on such terms as may be agreed. 

Article IV 

It is contemplated that, as provided in this Article, private indi- 
luals and private organizations in either the United States or 
irlcey may deal directly with private individuals and private organi- 
bions in the other country. Accordingly, with respect to the subjects 
agreed exchange of information as provided in Article I, the Govern- 
>nt of the United States will permit persons under its jurisdiction to 
Lnsfer and export materials, including equipment and devices, to, 
d perform services for, the Government of the Turkish Eepublic 
d such persons under its jurisdiction as are authorized by the Gov- 
lment of the Turkish Republic to receive and possess such materials 
d utilize such services, subject to: 

A. Limitations in Article V. 

B. Applicable laws, regulations and license requirements of the 
Government of the United States, and the Government of the 
Turkish Republic. 



Article V 


Restricted Data shall not be communicated under this Agreement 
d no materials or equipment and devices shall be transferred and no 
•vices shall bo furnished under this Agreement to the Government ot 
e Turkish Republic or authorized persons under its jurisdiction n ine 
msfor of any such materials or equipment and devices or the fui-msn- 
r of any such services involves the communication of Restricted, 
ita. 

Article VI 


L The Government of the Turkish Republic agrees to maintain 
h safeguards as are necessary to assure that the uranium e - 
red in the isotope U-235 leased from the Commission shah be 
d solely for the purposes agreed in accordance with this Agi 
nt and to assure the safekeeping of this material. 
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B. The Government of the Turkish Republic agrees to maintain 
such safeguards as are necessary to assure that all other reactor 
materials, including equipment and devices, purchased in the United 
States of America under this Agreement by the Government of the 
Turkish Republic or authorized persons under its jurisdiction, shall 
be used solely for the design, construction, and operation of research 
reactors which the Government of the Turkish Republic decides to 
construct and operate and for research in connection therewith, except 
as may otherwise be agreed. 

C. In regard to research reactors constructed pursuant to this 
Agreement the Government of the Turkish. Republic agrees to main- 
tain records relating to power levels of operation and burnup of reactor 
fuels and to make annual reports to the Commission on these subjects. 
If the Commission requests, the Government of the Turkish Republic 
will permit Commission representatives to observe from time to time 
the condition and use of any leased material and to observe the per- 
formance of the reactor in which the material is used. 

Article VII 

Guaranties Prescribed by the U.S. Atomic Energy Act of 1954 1 

The Government of the Turkish Republic guaranties that: 

A. Safeguards provided in Article VI shall be maintained. 

B. No material, including equipment and devices, transferred to 
the Government of the Turkish Republic or authorized persons 
under its jurisdiction, pursuant to this Agreement, by lease, sale, 
or otherwise will be used for atomic weapons or for research on or 
development of atomic weapons or for any other military purposes, 
and that no such material, including equipment and devices, will be 
transferred to unauthorized persons Or beyond the jurisdiction of 
the Government of the Turkish Republic except as the Commission 
may agree to such transfer to another nation and then only if in the 
opinion of the Commission such transfer falls within the scope of an 
agreement for cooperation between the United States and the other 
nation. 


Article VIII 

This Agreement shall enter into force on June 10, 1955 and re- 
main in force until June 9, 1965, inclusively, and shall be subject 
to renewal as may be mutually agreed. 

At the expiration of this Agreement or any extension thereof 
the Government of the Turkish Republic shall deliver to the United 
States all fuel elements containing reactor fuels leased by the Com- 
mission and any other fuel material leased by the Commission. Such 
fuel elements and such fuel materials shall be delivered to the Com- 
mission at a site in the United States designated by the Commission 


1 Act of Aug. 30, 1954; supra , doc. 37. 
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he expense of the Government of the Turkish Republic, and such 
ray shall be made under appropriate safeguards against radiation 
irds while in transit. 


Article IX 

; is the hope and expectation of the parties that this initial Agree- 
Lt for Cooperation will lead to consideration of further cooperation 
nding to the design, construction, and operation of power produc- 
reactors. _ Accordingly, the parties will consult with each other 
i time to time concerning the feasibility of an additional agreement 
cooperation with respect to the production of power from atomic 
•gy in Turkey. 


Article X 

or purposes of this Agreement: 

... “Commission” means the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
uon or its duly authorized representatives. 

.. “Equipment and devices” means any instrument or apparatus, 
includes research reactors, as defined herein, and their component 

jS. 

. “Research reactor” means a reactor which is designed for the 
luction of neutrons and other radiations for general research and 
dopment purposes, medical therapy, or training in nuclear science 
engineering. The term does not cover power reactors, power 
lonstration reactors, or reactors designed primarily for the produc- 
of special nuclear materials. 

The terms “Restricted Data”, “atomic weapon”, and “special 
ear material” are used in this Agreement as defined in the United 
;es Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 

sr Witness Whereof, the parties hereto have caused this Agree- 
tt to be executed pursuant to duly constituted authority. 

►one at Washington in duplicate this tenth day of June, 1955. 


Part XVII 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICIES— TRADE AND 

TARIFFS 


[REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT BY HIS SPECIAL ASSISTANT 
ON FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICIES (GRAY REPORT), NO- 
VEMBER 10, 1950] 1 


[REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT BY THE INTERNATIONAL DE- 
VELOPMENT ADVISORY BOARD (ROCKEFELLER REPORT), 
MARCH 7, 1951] 2 


1. TRADE AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT OF 1951: Public Law 
50 (82d Congress, 1st Session), June 16, 1951 3 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled , That this Act may he cited 
as the “Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951”. 

1 Report to the President on Foreign Economic Policies , Washington, D.C. 
Government Printing Office, 1950, On Mar. 31, 1950, the President requested 
Mr. Gordon Gray as his special assistant to study the whole complex of United 
States foreign economic relations and to develop appropriate recommendations 
designed to “assure ourselves that our policies are those which will serve best to 
reinforce our economic strength and that of the other free nations of the world.” 
For “Summary and Recommendations,” see ibid., pp. 1-18; for “Analysis of the 
Gray Report,” see Report of the Special Subcommittee on Foreign Economic Co- 
operation of the Senate Appropriations Committee , 82d Cong., 1st sess. (Sub- 
committee Print J. 

2 Partners in Progress: A Report to the President by the International Development 
Advisory Board , Washington, D.C., Government Printing Office, 1951. On 
Nov. 24, 1950, the President requested the Advisory Board on International 
Development (Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, chairman) to “address itself specifically 
to the consideration of desirable plans to accomplish with maximum dispatch 
and effectiveness the broad objectives and policies of the Point Four program . . . 
You will wish to formulate your recommendations in light of the Gray Report’s 
comprehensive analysis of our entire foreign economic policy” (ibid., pp. 89-90). 
The Advisory Board had been created under the “Act for International Develop- 
ment,” June 5, 1950 (PL 535, 81st Cong., 2d sess.) — an act to implement Point 
Four of the President’s Inaugural Address, Jan. 20, 1949 (see A Decade of American 
Foreign Policy, pp. 1366-1367). The “recommendations” of the Board appear 
in italics under the appropriate topical headings of the Report. 

3 65 Stat. 72. 
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c. 2. The period during which the President is authorized to 
• into foreign-trade agreements under section 350 of the Tariff 
)f 1930/ as amended and extended is hereby extended for a further 
d of two years from June 12, 1951. 

c. 3. (a) Before entering into negotiations concerning any 
osed foreign trade agreement under section 350 of the Tariff Act 
>30, as amended, the President shall furnish the United States 
I Commission (hereinafter in this Act referred to as the “Com- 
on”) with a list of all articles imported into the United States 
considered for possible modification of duties and other import 
Lotions, imposition of additional import restrictions, or continu- 
of existing customs or excise treatment. Upon receipt of such 
•he Commission shall make an investigation and report to the 
dent the findings of the Commission with respect to each such 
le as to (1) the limit to which such modification, imposition, or 
.nuance^ may be extended in order to carry out the purpose 
ich section 350 without causing or threatening serious injury to 
lomestic industry producing like or directly competitive articles; 
(2) if increases in duties or additional import restrictions are 
ired to avoid serious injury to the domestic industry producing 
3V directly competitive articles the minimum increases in duties 
Lditional import restrictions required. Such report shall be made 
Lie Commission to the President not later than 120 days after 
•eceipt of such list by the Commission. No such foreign trade 
iment shall be entered into until the Commission has made its 
.'t to the President or until the expiration of the 120-day period. 

) In the course of any investigation pursuant to this section the 
mission shall hold hearings and give reasonable public notice 
*vf, and shall afford reasonable opportunity for parties interested 
i present, to produce evidence, and to be heard at such hearings. 

Section 4 of the Act entitled “An Act to amend the Tariff Act 
30”, approved June 12, 1934/ as amended (19 U. S. C., sec. 1354), 
reby amended by striking out the matter following the semicolon 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “and before concluding 
agreement the President shall request the Tariff Commission to 
i the investigation and report provided for by section 3 of the 
e Agreements Extension Act of 1951, and shall seek information 
advice with respect to such agreement from the Departments 
.ate, Agriculture, Commerce, and Defense, and from such other 
>es as he may deem appropriate.” 

c. 4. (a) Within thirty days after any trade agreement under 
on 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, has been entered 
which, when effective, will (1) require or make appropriate any 
location of duties or other import restrictions, the imposition of 
bional import restrictions, or the continuance of existing customs 
icise treatment, which modification, imposition, or continuance 
exceed the limit to which such modification, imposition, or con- 
tnce may be extended without causing or threatening serious 

ct of June 17, 1930; 46 Stat. 590. 

; Stat. 943. 
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injury to the domestic industry producing like or directly competitive 
articles as found and reported by the Tariff Commission under section 
3, or (2) fail to require or make appropriate the minimum increase in 
duty or additional import restrictions required to avoid such injury, 
the President shall transmit to Congress a copy of such agreement 
together with a message accurately identifying the article with respect 
to which such limits or minimum requirements are not complied with, 
and stating his reasons for the action taken with respect to such 
article. If either the Senate or the House of Representatives, or both, 
are not in session at the time of such transmission, such agreement and 
message shall be filed with the Secretary of the Senate or the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives, or both, as the case may be. 

(b) Promptly after the President has transmitted such foreign 
trade agreement to Congress the Commission shall deposit with the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives, and 
the Committee on Finance of the Senate, a copy of the portions of its 
report to the President dealing with the articles with respect to which 
such limits or minimum requirements are not complied with. 

Sec. 5. As soon as practicable, the President shall take such action 
as is necessary to suspend, withdraw or prevent the application of any 
reduction in any rate of duty, or binding of any existing customs or 
excise treatment, or other concession contained in any trade agreement 
entered into under authority of section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended and extended, to imports from the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and to imports from any nation or area dominated or con- 
trolled by the foreign government or foreign organization controlling 
the world Communist movement. 

Sec. 6 . (a) No reduction in any rate of duty, or binding of any 
existing customs or excise treatment, or other concession hereafter 
proclaimed under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 
shall be permitted to continue in effect when the product on which the 
concession has been granted is, as a result, in whole or in part, of the 
duty or other customs treatment reflecting such concession, being 
imported into the United States in such increased quantities, either 
actual or relative, as to cause or threaten serious injury to the domestic 
industry producing like or directly competitive products. 

(b) The President, as soon as practicable, shall take such action 
as may be necessary to bring trade agreements heretofore entered into 
under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, into con- 
formity with the policy established in subsection (a) of this section. 

On or before January 10, 1952, and every six months thereafter, the 
President shall report to the Congress on the action taken by him 
under this subsection. 1 

Sec. 7. (a) Upon the request of the President, upon resolution of 
either House of Congress, upon resolution of either the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate or the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives, upon its own motion, or upon application 


1 For reports of July 10, 1952, Jan. 10, 1953, and July 9, 1953, see H. Docs. 
42 and 54 (83d Cong., 1st sess.), and Department of State Bulletin,. July 20, 1953, 
p. 92, 
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of any interested party, the United States Tariff Commission shall 
promptly make an investigation and make a report thereon not later 
than one year after tho application is made to determine whether any 
product upon which a concession has been granted under a trade 
agreement is, as a result, in whole or in part, of the duty or other 
customs treatment reflecting such concession, being imported into 
the United States in such increased quantities, either actual or relative, 
as to cause or threaten serious injury to the domestic industry pro- 
ducing like or directly competitive products. 

In the course of any such investigation, whenever it finds evidence 
of serious injury or threat of serious injury or whenever so directed 
by resolution of either the Committee on Finance of the Senate or 
the Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives, 
tho Tariff Commission shall hold hearings giving reasonable public 
notice thereof and shall afford reasonable opportunity for interested 
parties to be present, to produce evidence, and to be heard at such 
hearings. 

Should tho Tariff Commission find, as the result of its investigation 
and hearings, that a product on which a concession has been granted 
is, as a result, in whole or in part, of the duty or other customs treat- 
ment reflecting such concession, being imported in such increased 
quantities, either actual or relative, as to cause or threaten serious 
injury to the domestic industry producing like or directly competitive 
products, it shall recommend to the President the withdrawal or 
modification of the concession, its suspension in whole or in part, or 
the establishment of import quotas, to the extent and for the time 
necessary to prevent or remedy such injury. Within sixty days, or 
sooner if tho President has taken action under subsection (c) of this 
section, the Tariff Commission shall transmit to the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate and the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives an exact copy of its report and recommenda- 
tions to the President. 

(b) In arriving at a determination in the foregoing procedure the 
Tariff Commission, without excluding other factors, shall take into 
consideration a downward trend of production, employment, prices, 
profits, or wages in the domestic industry concerned, or a decline in 
sales, an increase in imports, either actual or relative to domestic 
production, a higher or growing inventory, or a decline in the propor- 
tion of the domestic market supplied by domestic producers. . 

(c) Upon receipt of the Tariff .Commission's report of its investi- 
gation and hearings, the President may make such adjustments in 
the rates of duty, impose such quotas, or make such other, modifica- 
tions as are found and reported by the Commission to be- necessary 
to prevent or remedy serious injury to the respective domestic in- 
dustry. If the President does not take such action within sixty 
days he shall immediately submit a report to the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House ancl to the Committee on Finance of the 
Senate stating why he has not made such adjustments or modifications, 
or imposed such quotas. 
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(d) When in the judgment of the Tariff Commission no sufficient 
reason exists for a recommendation to the President that a concession 
should he withdrawn or modified or a quota established, it shall make 
and publish a report stating its findings and conclusions. 

Sec. 8. (a) In any case where the Secretary of Agriculture deter- 
mines and reports to the President and to the Tariff Commission with 
regard to any agricultural commodity that due to the perishability 
of the commodity a condition exists requiring emergency treatment, 
the Tariff Commission shall make an immediate investigation under 
the provisions of section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as 
amended, 1 or under the provisions of section 7 of this Act to determine 
the facts and make recommendations to the President for such relief 
under those provisions as may be appropriate. The President may 
take immediate action however, without awaiting the recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Commission if in his judgment the emergency 
requires such action. In any case the report and findings of the 
Tariff Commission and the decision of the President shall be made 
at the earliest possible date and in any event not more than 25 cal- 
endar days after the submission of the case to the Tariff Commission. 

(b) Subsection (f) of section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, as amended, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(f) No trade agreement or other international agreement hereto- 
fore or hereafter entered into by the United States shall be applied 
in a manner inconsistent with the requirements of this section.” 

Sec. 9. (a) The second sentence of section 2 (a) of the Act entitled 
“An Act to amend the Tariff Act of 1930”, approved June 12, 1934, 
as amended, is amended by striking out the word “sections” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the word “section” and by striking out “and 
516 (b)”. 

(b) Subsection (c) of section 17 of the Customs Administrative 
Act of 1938, as amended, 2 is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 10. The enactment of this Act shall not be construed to deter- 
mine or indicate the approval or disapproval by the Congress of the 
Executive Agreement known as the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. 3 

Sec. 11 . The President shall, as soon as practicable, take such meas- 
ures as may be necessary to prevent the importation of ermine, fox, 
kolinsky, marten, mink, muskrat, and weasel furs and skins, dressed 
or undressed, which are the product of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics or of Communist China. 

1 Act of July 3, 1948; 62 Stat. 1247. 

2 Act of June 25, 1938; 52 Stat. 1077. 

3 Agreement of Oct. 30, 1947; 61 Stat., pts. 5 and 6. 
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[REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT’S MATERIALS POLICY 
COMMISSION (PALEY REPORT), JUNE 1952] 1 


[REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT BY THE PUBLIC ADVISORY 
BOARD FOR MUTUAL SECURITY (BELL REPORT), FEBRUARY 
24, 1953] 3 


2- TRADE AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT OF 1953: Public Law 
215 (83d Congress, 1st Session), August 7, 1953 8 


Be it enacted by the Senate mid House oj Representatives of the United 
States of America in ( 'onyress assembled , That this Act may bo cited 
as the “Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1953”. 

TITLE I- -FOREIGN-TRADE AGREEMENTS 
SEC. 101. EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY. 

The period during which the President is authorized to enter into 
foreign -trade agreements under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended ami ext ended 4 (19 U. S. C., sec. 1351), is hereby extended 
for a further period of one year from Juno 12, 1953. 

SEC. 102. TIME FOR CERTAIN REPORTS BY TARIFF COMMISSION. 

The first paragraph of subsection (a) of section 7 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951 5 (19 IT, S. C., sec. 1304) is hereby 
amended by striking out “one year” and inserting in lieu thereof “nine 
months”. In the east' of any application made under such first para- 
graph before the date of the enactment of this Act, the United States 
Tariff Commission shall make its report not later than whichever of 
the following is the earlier: (l) one year after the application was 
made, or (2j nine months after the date of the enactment of this Act. 

1 Report of the President^ Material Policy CommiRHion, Resources for Free m 
(loin: vol. I, Foundations for Growth and Security; vol. II, The Outlook for Key 
t'onunndities; vol, III, The Outlook for Energy Sources; vol. IV, The Promise of 
Techntdaint; vol. V, S ’circled Re parts to the Commission (Washington, D. C., Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1052). Mr. William S, Paley served as chairman of this 
( 'ommission. “Digest, of Volume 1“ may be found in Department of State Bul- 
letin , July hi, 1052, up. 55 00. 

a .1 Trade and Tariff Policy in the National Interest-; A Report to the President by 
the. Public Advisory Board for Mutual Becurily , Washington, D. G., Government 
Printing Office, 1053. The President requested the members of the Public Ad- 
visory Board for Mutual Security (Mr. Daniel Bell, acting chairman) to “under- 
take an invest igat ion of the foreign trade policies of the United States, particu- 
larly as t hey affect our efforts . . . to achieve economic strength and solvency 
among the fret* nations, ... I think you should examine our tariff policy, with 
spread reference to t he expiration of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act in 
1053, ... I would also like to have your views on the role of international 
agencies in the trade field” (Department of State Bulletin , duly 21, 1952, pp. 
UM -J05), A summary of the Bell report appears ibid., Mar. 23, 1953, pp. 
*130 138, 

» 07 Si at . -172, 

Act of June 17, 1930; *10 Slat;. 590. 

* Nu pm, doe, 1. 
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SEC. 103. GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE NOT 
AFFECTED. 

The enactment of this Act shall not be construed to determine or 
indicate the approval or disapproval by the Congress of the Executive 
Agreement known as the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 1 

SEC. 104. EMERGENCY ACTION UNDER SECTION 22 OF THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT. 

Section 8 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951 (Public 
Law 50, Eighty-second Congress, first session) is hereby amended by 
adding a new subsection (c) at the end thereof, reading as follows: 

“(c) Subsection (b) of section 22 of the Agriculture Adjustment Act, 
as amended, 2 is amended by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“ ‘In any case where the Secretary of Agriculture determines and 
reports to the President with regard to any article or articles that a 
condition exists requiring emergency treatment, the President may 
take immediate action under this section without awaiting the recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Commission, such action to continue in 
effect pending the report and recommendations of the Tariff Com- 
mission and action thereon by the President.’ ” 

TITLE II— UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 

SEC. 201. EFFECT OF DIVIDED VOTE IN CERTAIN CASES. 

Section 330 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, is hereby amended 
by 'adding a new subsection (d) reading as follows : 

“(d) Effect of Divided Vote in Certain Cases. — 

“(1) Whenever, in any case calling for findings of the Com- 
mission in connection with any authority conferred upon the 
President by law to make changes in import restrictions, a major- 
ity of the commissioners voting are unable to agree upon findings 
or recommendations, the findings (and recommendations, if any) 
unanimously agreed upon by one-half of the number of commis- 
sioners voting may be considered by the President as the findings 
and recommendations of the Commission: Provided , That if the 
commissioners voting are divided into two equal groups each of 
which is unanimously agreed upon findings (and recommenda- 
tions, if any) the findings (and recommendations, if any) of 
either group may be considered by the President as the findings 
(and recommendations, if any) of the Commission. In any ease 
of a divided vote referred to in this paragraph the Commission 
shall transmit to the President the findings (and recommenda- 
tions, if any) of each group within the Commission with respect 
to the matter in question. 

“(2) Whenever, in any case in which the Commission is author- 
ized to make an investigation upon its own motion, upon com- 
plaint, or upon application of any interested party, one-half of 
the number of commissioners voting agree that the investigation 
should be made, such investigation shall thereupon be carried 
out in accordance with the statutory authority covering the matter 

1 Agreement of Oct. 30, 1947; 61 Stat., pts. 5 and 0. 

2 Act of July 3, 1948; 62 Stat. 1247. 
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in question. Whenever the Commission is authorized to hold 
hearings m the course of any investigation and one-half of the 
number of commissioners voting agree that hearings should be 
held, such hearings shall thereupon be held in accordance with 
the statutory authority covering the matter in question.” 

TITLE III— ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMISSION ON 
FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY 1 
EC. 301. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMISSION. 

There is hereby established a bipartisan commission to be known 
s the Commission on Foreign Economic Policy (in this title referred 
o as the ‘‘Commission”). 

EC. 302. MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION. 

(a) Number and Appointment. — The Commission shall be com- 
posed of seventeen members as follows: 

(1) Seven appointed by the President of the United States; 

(2) Five appointed from the Senate by the Vice President of 
the United States; and 

(3) Five appointed from the House of Representatives by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

(b) Political Affiliation. — Of the first class of members specified 
x subsection (a), no more than four members shall be from the same 
political party. Of the second and third classes of members specified 
ii subsection (a), no more than three members from each class shall 
>u from the saint 1 , political party. 

►EC. 303. ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMISSION. 

The President shall designate the member of the Commission who 
hull he the Chairman, and the member who shall be the Vice Chair- 
nan, 

►EC. 304. QUORUM. 

Nine members of the Commission (including at least five who are 
Members of Congress) shall constitute a quorum. 

SEC. 305. COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION. 

(a) Members of Congress. — Members of Congress who are mem- 
K'.rs of the Commission shall serve without compensation in addition 
o tJmt received for their services as Members of Congress; but they 
ball be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex- 
muses incurred by them in the performance of the duties vested in 
he Commission. 

(b) Members From the Executive Branch. — The members of 
he Commission wlio are in the executive branch of the Government 
hall each receive the compensation which lie would receive if he were 
lot a member of the Commission, but they shall be reimbursed for 
ravel, subsistence, and other necessary expenses incurred by them in 
lie performance of the duties vested in the Commission. 

(e) Members From Private Life —The members from private life 


1 Thu Commission made its report in January 1954; see infra , doc. 3. 
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shall receive not to exceed $75 per diern^ when engaged in the per- 
formance of duties vested in the Commission, plus reimbursement for 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary expenses incurred by them in 
the performance of such duties. 

SEC. 306. STAFF OF THE COMMISSION. 

(a) Appointment of Personnel. — The Commission may appoint 
such personnel as it deems advisable, without regard to the civil- 
service laws, and shall fix the compensation of such personnel in 
accordance with the Classification Act of 1949, 1 as amended. The 
Commission may procure temporary and intermittent services in ac- 
cordance with section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 2 (5 U. S. C., 
sec. 55a), but at rates not to exceed $75 per diem for individuals. 
The Commission may reimburse employees, experts, > and consultants 
for travel, subsistence, and other necessary expenses incurred by them 
in the performance of their official duties and make reasonable advances 
to such persons for such purposes. 

(b) Certain Laws Not To Apply. — Except for members of the 
Commission appointed by the Vice President or the Speaker of the 
House, and except for any member of the Commission who may be 
appointed by the President from the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, service of an individual as a member of the Commission, employ- 
ment of an individual pursuant to the first sentence of subsection (a), 
and service by a person pursuant to the second sentence of subsec- 
tion (a), shall not be considered as service or employment bringing 
such person within the provisions of section 281, 283, or 284, or 1914 
of title 18 of the United States Code, or section 412 of the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act of 1949, 3 as amended (22 U. S. C., sec. 1584), 
or section 190 of the Revised Statutes (5 U. S. C., sec. 99). 

SEC. 307. EXPENSES OF THE COMMISSION. 

There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, so much as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this title. 

SEC. 308. REPORT— EXPIRATION OF THE COMMISSION. 

(a) Report. — Within sixty days after the second regular session of 
the Eighty-third Congress is convened, the Commission shall make a 
report of its findings and recommendations to the President and to 
the Congress. 

(b) Expiration of the Commission. — Ninety days after the sub- 
mission to the Congress of the report provided for in subsection (a) 
of this section, the Commission shall cease to exist. 

SEC. 309. DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION. 

(a) In General. — The Commission is directed to examine, study, 
and report on the subjects of international trade and its enlargement 
consistent with a sound domestic economy, our foreign economic 
policy, and the trade aspects of our national security and total for- 

1 Act of Oct. 28, 1949; 63 Stat. 954. 

2 60 Stat. 806-812. 

3 Act of Oct. 6, 1949; A Decade of American Foreign Policy , pp. 1356-1364. 
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gn policy; and to recommend appropriate policies, measures, and 
notices. 

(b) Certain of the Matters To Be Considered and Reported 
n. — Without limiting the general scope of the direction to the Com- 
ission contained in subsection (a), the Commission shall consider, 
id shall report on, the following matters: 

(1) (A) Applicable provisions of the Constitution of the United 
States; 

(B) Laws, regulations, and practices of the United States 
relating to international trade, including such matters as tariffs, 
customs, customs administration, trade agreements, peril point 
and escape procedures, opinions and decisions thereon of the 
United States Tariff Commission and the President, import and 
export quotas, monetary licenses, countervailing duties, and pro- 
curement preferences; 

(C) Departments, agencies, boards, commissions, bureaus, and 
other instrumentalities of the United States having jurisdiction 
over, or dealing with, these matters; 

(D) Laws, regulations, and practices and official instrumen- 
talities of other nations concerned with similar subject matters; 

(E) Pertinent statistics on international trade; and 

(F) Balance of payments, nation by nation; and the causes and 
effects of, and proposed remedies for, excessive imbalances. 

(2) Relationship of our foreign economic policies to, and their 
influences on, our total foreign policy; and the proper relation- 
ship of each to the other. 

(3) Effect of our foreign aid and military defense programs on 
international trade and international balance of payments. 

(4) Foreign markets of trading nations — extent and nature; 
and the effect thereon of wars, other emergencies, technological 
advances, international relations, and other pertinent factors. 

(5) International instrumentalities, organizations, and agree- 
ments and practices affecting trade, such as the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trado, Customs Unions, Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, International Wheat Agree- 
ment, cartels, European Payments Union, European Coal and 
Steel Community, and International Monetary Fund. 

(6) Foreign investment capital and the flow of investment 
capital between nations— need thereof— restrictions thereon — in- 
ducements necessary to encourage — role of the Export-Import 
Bank and of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 

(7) Effects on international trade of factors such as costs of pro- 
duction and pricing, labor practices and standards, general living 
standards, currency manipulation, inconvertible currencies, official 
inflationary policies, currency devaluations, exchange controls and 
licenses, quotas, embargoes, dumping and pricing practices, mul- 
tiple currencies, bilateral trade agreements, barter arrangements, 
customs procedures, marking and transit problems, concealed 
regulation of exports and imports, preferential tariff systems, 

415900— 57— vol. 2 79 
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most-favored nation treatment, government monopolies, state- 
controlled economies, state trading, and state-subsidized trading, 
(8) Effect of existing and proposed trade policies on the pro- 
motion of peace and security and the betterment of political, 
social, and economic life, domestic and foreign. 

SEC. 310. POWERS OF THE COMMISSION. 

(a) Hearings and Sessions.' — Tlie Commission or, on the authoriza- 
tion of the Commission, any subcommittee or member thereof, shall 
have power to hold hearings and to sit and act at such times and 
places, within the United States or elsewhere, to take such testimony, 
and to make such lawful expenditures, as the Commission or such 
subcommittee or member may deem advisable. 

(b) Obtaining Official Data.' — The Commission is authorized to 
request from any department, agency, or independent instrumentality 
of the Government any information it deems necessary to cany out 
its functions under this title; and each such department, agency, and 
instrumentality is authorized to furnish such information to the Com- 
mission, upon request made by the Chairman or by the Vice Chairman 
when acting as Chairman. 


[CUSTOMS SIMPLIFICATION ACT OF 1953: Public Law 243 (83d 
Congress, 1st Session), August 8, 1953] 1 


3. REPORT BY THE COMMISSION ON FOREIGN ECONOMIC 

POLICY (RANDALL REPORT), JANUARY 23, 1954 (Excerpts) 2 

INTRODUCTION 

As directed by the Act of Congress under which our work has been 
undertaken, 3 * * * * 8 and guided by a sense of heavy responsibility, the mem- 
bers of the Commission on Foreign Economic Policy have endeavored 
faithfully to re-examine the international relationships of the United 
States in the economic field, as they bear upon the soundness of our 
domestic economy and the security of our citizens. 

Dominating our tliinking throughout, has been the sobering reali- 
zation that the policies pursued and the actions token by the United 
States in respect to foreign economic policy profoundly influence the 


1 67 Stat. 507. 

2 H. Doc. 290, 83d Cong., 2d sess. Individual statements, as well as the 

minority report of Representatives Daniel A. Reed and Richard M. Simpson, 
have been omitted from this selection. The Commission was made up of the 
following members: Clarence B. Randall (Chairman), Lamar Fleming, Jr. (Vice 

Chairman), Senators Eugene D. Millikin, Bourke B. Hickenloopcr, Prescott 

Bush, Waiter F. George, and Harry F. Byrd, Representatives Daniel A. Reed, 

Richard M. Simpson, John M. Vorys, Jere Cooper, and Laurie C. Battle, and 

David J. McDonald, Cola G. Parker, Jesse W. Tapp, John Hay Whitney, and 
John H. Williams (the five last-named being appointed by the President). 

8 The Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1953; supra. 


destinies of all of the peoples of the world. Our Nation bears an 
awesome responsibility of world leadership. Though not of our seek- 
ing, it is one that we may be fated to bear for a long time to come. 
If we bear it with understanding, courage, and honor, we can make 
incalculable contributions to the cause of peace and the advancement 
of human welfare. 

In our discharge of this responsibility, we shall find at times that 
our views will differ from those held by other free peoples. On such 
occasions we must display forebearance, but never falter in the high 
quality of our leadership. 

Nor can we forget that the security and well-being of our own 
citizens are constantly at stake as we take significant steps in foreign 
economic policy, though the effects of such decisions may at times 
seem remote to the individual, or difficult of evaluation. 

The responsibility which rests upon the President and the Congress 
to make wise decisions, and to take them promptly, is grave indeed. 

How then shall our Government determine what is wise in the field 
of foreign economic policy? 

Ours is clearly one of the most dynamic, the most resilient, the most 
creative economies in the world. Never has it seemed more powerful 
than it is today. What, therefore, could be wiser than to determine 
what are the sources of that strength, and then to build upon these 
as we play our part in the international economy? 

The strength of our domestic economy requires adherence to three 
fundamental principles: 

1. The freest possible opportunity for the development of individ- 
ual talents and initiative in the utilization of private resources and 
through the free association of workers. 

2. The maintenance of vigorous, but fair, competition. 

3. The maintenance of a broad free market for goods and services. 

Our primary reliance should therefore be upon the incentives of the 

free enterprise system, the stimulating effects of competition, and the 
stabilizing influence of free markets. 

In moving toward a fresh release of these expansive forces, here and 
abroad, we must not expect to repeal history. The present fabric of 
our laws, the obligations which we have assumed under the necessities 
of national defense, the customs and traditions of our people, the basic 
protective standards of our laws that safeguard wages, commerce, 
industry, and agriculture, must all be respected. Where changes are 
required they must be embarked upon gradually, with every precau- 
tion possible taken to avoid dislocations in our present systems of pro- 
duction, and distress to individual citizens. 

Changes when made must take us toward recognizable goals. We 
must know what we are seeking to achieve and advance steadily and 
intelligently toward those known objectives. We must avoid the 
instability of the improvised. 

Boldness will be required. We have outgrown some former prac- 
tices. 

The larger interests of all our people must at all times be our stand- 
ard of conduct. 
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Responsible behavior on our part, moreover, requires that we recog- 
nize our own limitations and restrict our commitments to our capa- 
bilities. Our first obligation to the world, as well as to ourselves, is to 
keep the United States strong. Only from that firm base shall we 
be able intelligently and worthily to measure up to our great responsi- 
bility in world leadership. 

That from our own resources we have already poured out vast sums 
to help reconstruct a war-torn world, and to further our own security, 
is common knowledge. But the extent to which there still exists a 
serious distortion in our economic relationships with the rest of the 
world is not so clearly understood. 

Basic, therefore, to any survey of our foreign economic problems 
is an analysis of the so-called dollar gap. 

THE POSTWAR DOLLAR PROBLEM 

During the period 1946 through 1953, the United States transferred 
to the rest of the world through gifts and loans $33 billion of goods 
and services, exclusive of military items. This total was equal to 
more than one-fourth of all American, exports. The fact that after 
so large a program of assistance, carried out over so long a period, 
the rest of the world still finds it necessary to maintain drastic restric- 
tions on trade and payment, directed particularly against this country, 
indicates strikingly the gravity of the world’s dollar problem. 

The average world dollar deficit of $4 billion a year covers up large 
and significant fluctuations as well as a declining trend. In 1947, 
before the Marshall plan began, the deficit reached a peak of $11 
billion, which was reduced by almost one-half in the first 2 years of 
the Marshall plan. The first impact of the Korean war was greatly 
to reduce the deficit, to somewhat more than $1 billion in 1950, owing 
largely to our heavy buying of raw materials and other goods and 
services from abroad. Bnt in 1951 the pendulum swung the other way, 
as the European countries felt the impact of the previous great rise 
of raw material prices as compared with the pre-Korean level, while 
the raw materials exporting countries, once the buying rush had sub- 
sided, felt the effects of the shrinkage in the volume and value of their 
exports. In the past two years there has again been a marked improve- 
ment. For the first time since the war our foreign trade, exclusive 
of military exports, has come into balance; and foreign gold and dollar 
reserves have increased at a rate that is currently running at well over 
$2 billion per year. 

Of major importance for this report is the interpretation of this 
current improvement. There is a disposition in some quarters to 
conclude that the world’s dollar problem has at length been solved. 
This conclusion gains plausibility from the fact that, with some im- 
portant exceptions, the Western European countries have been making 
substantial economic progress. Their industrial production is now 
much above prewar; foreign trade, both within Western Europe and 
with the outside world, is also much above prewar; the internal finan- 
cial situation in most of the countries has much improved and inflation 
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has been checked; direct internal controls have been removed or 
relaxed and, again with some exceptions, general monetary and fiscal 
controls have been more effectively applied. Finally, through the 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation, significant head- 
way has been made toward liberalizing trade and widening the area 
of multilateral trade and payment, both within Western Europe and 
with its overseas trading areas. 

This is an impressive record, and this Commission feels confidence 
in its conclusion that genuine progress has been made toward estab- 
lishing the conditions in which multilateral trade and payment may 
be made worldwide, and the dollar deficit removed, not primarily 
through trade and payment restrictions but in a relatively free market. 
But it is the Commission’s view that much yet remains to be accom- 
plished before a dependable and durable solution of the dollar problem 
can be achieved. 

In interpreting the current improvement, account must be taken 
of a number of facts. It has been accompanied by a favorable change 
for Western Europe in the “terms of trade” — a decline of import prices 
relative to export prices — due largely to the decline of raw materials 
prices from the high level created by the outbreak of the Korean war. 
Europe’s terms of trade have worsened since before World War II 
owing, basically, to the large growth of world industrial output since 
prewar and to the relatively small growth of production of raw mate- 
rials and food, due in part to the urge of the primary producing coun- 
tries to industrialize and diversify their economies. Looking to the 
future, there will be a major problem of developing the raw materials 
needed by the continuing industrial expansion; and though in the end 
this may prove one of the main ways of achieving a solution of the 
problem of world trade imbalance, it suggests also that for a long time 
to come the terms of trade may continue to be one of the chief 
problems. Here, clearly, is an area of international policy which 
should command our most serious attention. 

Other uncertainties arise from the fact that, owing to the direct 
restriction abroad of dollar imports, the potential demand for dollar 
goods and services, in a free market and with convertible currencies, 
could substantially exceed the present restricted demand. There is 
the further fact that the recent high level of American imports, rel- 
ative to earlier years, has been closely linked with the high level of 
our gross national product. Experience has shown that our imports 
are very sensitive to our level of national income, and that any con- 
traction here has a multiplied effect in reducing foreign exports to 
this country. 

There is, furthermore, an element of illusion in the present ap- 
parent balanced position of our trade (apart from military exports), 
in that large “extraordinary” dollar expenditures are still being made 
by the United States in other countries. As of the end of 1953 
these were running at an annual rate of about $3 billion. These ex- 
traordinary expenditures consist of disbursements by our military 
and civilian establishments abroad, offshore procurement, and stock- 
piling. If economic aid is also included, the total of extraordinary 
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expenditures, as of the end of 1953, was running at about the rate of 
$5 billion per year. Against this total should be credited the cur- 
rent increase of foreign gold and dollar reserves which is running 
at a rate of over $2 billion per year. There is thus a concealed dollar 
gap of some $2 billion to $3 billion annually, which would be increased 
if there were a change in the economic situation, such as a recession 
here or a deterioration in Western Europe's terms of trade. On the 
other hand, it should be recognized that major parts of our “extraor- 
dinary” expenditures abroad are connected with our defense effort, 
and that the Western European countries' own defense programs 
affect adversely their trade position, by increasing their essential im- 
ports and by absorbing resources that would otherwise be available 
for expanding their exports. 

Surveying the postwar experience as a whole, the Commission be- 
lieves, as already stated, that much remains to be done to achieve a 
dependable international balance. It believes that the problem must 
be attacked on many fronts and that too much dependence should 
not be placed on any one line of attack. There is no single or simple 
solution. The final solution will probably depend even more upon 
the efforts of other countries than upon our own. It will involve 
their continuing internal efforts to achieve sound and strong econ- 
omies and their external efforts to correct their international im- 
balance. 

This report, however, is primarily concerned with the steps that 
this country can take toward solving the world's dollar problem, 
steps that will be consistent with our own political, economic, and 
security interests. Or, to employ the language of the statute under 
which this Commission was organized, this report must deal with the 
enlargement of international trade in a manner consistent with a 
sound domestic economy. 

FOREIGN AID AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

The dollar problem has its source in basic maladjustments within 
the international economy that were caused by World War II and 
the following political disturbances. Our large foreign aid pro- 
grams, which were directed toward the rapid restoration of economic 
and political stability within the free world, and the rebuilding of 
the military strength of our allies, dealt with these maladjustments 
on an emergency basis only. 

That period has passed. The fundamental causes of the world's 
economic problems must now be analyzed, and solutions sought in 
the fields of investment, trade, and foreign exchange policies. 

Before these other fields can be surveyed intelligently, however, 
our foreign akl must be reviewed, and its future role determined. 

Economic and Military Aid 

From the end of the war through June 1953, United States expendi- 
tures in the form of grants and loans to other countries amounted 
to $41.7 billion after taking into account loan repayments and other 
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‘eturns. Of this, $33 billion was economic aid and $8.7 billion mili- 
tary aid. In addition, on June 30, 1953, $7.9 billion of mutual 
■ecurity funds had been obligated but not spent, and $0.9 billion of 
Hxport-Import Bank funds were committed to various countries but 
lot disbursed. Since fiscal 1949 economic aid has been declining, 
ind since fiscal 1951 military aid has been increasing. A further 
>7.3 billion has been made available for all purposes for fiscal 1954, 
>f which $5.3 billion or 73 percent is military aid, and $2 billion or 
57 percent is economic aid. (See table.) 1 

Had such aid not been given, friendly countries would have been 
orced to restrict their purchases of American goods and services to 
uch a degree that economic and political chaos might well have ensued 
abroad. With the additional resources which American aid placed 
it their disposal, they were able to maintain politically tolerable levels 
>f consumption; to carry out programs of reconstruction and clevel- 
>pment needed to restore their overall levols of production, and grad- 
ially to reduce their dependence on our assistance; and after June 
.950, to speed up their rearmament programs in the interests of the 
lommon defense of the free world. In many countries the most im- 
>ortant economic objectives for which American economic aid has 
>een extended in the past have been achieved, or nearly so. 

The Commission is reluctant to make suggestions that would affect 
>rograms now in operation, or commitments already made. We note, 
towever, that the $7.3 billion available now for present programs 
.nd commitments will be spent over a period of years. In planning 
uture programs based on future appropriations the following com- 
nents and recommendations are offered. 


The Commission recommends that economic aid on a grant basis 
hould be terminated as soon as possible. No further aid is justified 
inless it contributes to the security of the United States. Our 
ecurity involves defense against communist aggression or infiltration 
iere and all over the free world. The greatest expenditures are now 
or military defense, but our security must take into account many 
►olitical and economic considerations. The security of the United 
>tates is bound up with that of the free world. 


The United States is now giving economic aid to several countries 
diich do not have the economic capacity to maintain the military 
ffort that is deemed essential by the NATO Council and by our Gov- 
rnment to deter aggression. Among these countries are Greece, 
Turkey, Spain, and Yugoslavia in Europe, and Indochina and For- 
riosa in the Far East. It is also extending very large scale economic 
id to France to enable France to increase its military effort to bring 
he war in Indochina to a successful conclusion, and small amounts 
o the United Kingdom, Italy, and Germany (Berlin) for special 


1 The table entitled “Foreign Aid Made Available for Fiscal Year 1954” which 
ppears on page 7 of the report is not reprinted here. 
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purposes. This aid has been given the new name of “defense sup- 
port”' or “mutual defense financing,” The distinction botween mili- 
tary and economic aid is blurred by the use of such terms in a way 
which the Commission believes is undesirable. Though “defense 
support” is defended first and foremost as a means of preventing an 
undesirable reduction in the defense effort, it also serves all the eco- 
nomic ends which have been advanced in justification of economic aid 
in the past. It is a form of economic aid and should be so denominated. 

General support is also being given to the economies of our Euro- 
pean allies, including the United Kingdom, through offshore procure- 
ment — that is, the purchase of military items in a foreign country for 
transfer to the same country or to other foreign countries as military 
aid. The Commission recognizes that, from an economic point of 
view, offshore procurement has certain advantages as compared to 
grant aid such as was given under the European Recovery Program. 
If so administered as to encourage an increase of productive capacity 
on a competitive basis, it may be a step toward a solution of Europe’s 
remaining dollar problem. The primary purpose of offshore procure- 
ment, however, is military. For the military purpose of of shove 
procurement to be served effectively , the Commission recommends that 
contracts for the production of military equipment be placed abroad, on 
the basis of the considerations of cost , availability , and quality of the 
items purchased that govern effective procurement policy cut home y or on 
broad strategic judgments concerning the character and location of the 
military production base on which the success of the joint defense effort 
depends. The offshore procurement program should not be used as a 
form of general economic aid. 

Ojir foreign, aid programs up to the present have been carried on by 
a combination of grants, loans, and guaranties, with overwhelming 
emphasis on grants which have been decreasing for economic purposes 
and increasing for military purposes. At present, as the need for 
economic aid for postwar recovery disappears, demands are increas- 
ing for general economic aid unconnected with recovery from war 
or preparation for defense. Underdeveloped areas are claiming a 
right to economic aid from the United States, in proposals in the 
United Nations and the Interparliamentary Union. We recognize no 
such right. 

In Europe, yyith the exceptions previously mentioned, there now ap- 
pears to be no need for further economic aid in the form of grants. 
This is a source of satisfaction to our European allies who are as 
anxious as we are to terminate the giver and receiver relationship. 

In other sections of this report the Commission recommends steps 
that should be taken to assist underdeveloped countries in obtaining 
an adequate flow of capital from the United States without resort to 
grants-in-aid.. In cases where our security is importantly involved, 
the Commission believes that moderate grants-in-aid. may serve the 
national interest of the United States. 

The Commission recommends further that where support is needed to 
maintain military forces or to conduct military operations connected 
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with our own security beyond the economic capacity oj a country to 
sustain , grants should be made , not loans. 

In other cases where substantial economic aid is necessary in the interest 
oj the United States but cannot be obtained from private or international 
sources, loans should be made , not grants. 


Technical Assistance 

The Commission does not include within economic aid what is often 
called “technical assistance.” .... 

The United States is now engaged in bilateral programs of tech- 
nical cooperation in 38 countries for which about $120 million has 
been made available this year. These programs are undertaken only 
at the request of the host government. They are operated on a share- 
th e-cost basis and they are intended eventually to be taken over com- 
pletely by the host governments. The United States also participates 
in the United Nations Expanded Program of Technical Assistance, 
operating on a budget of about $21 million to which it contributes 
about 60 percent, and in the smaller program of the Organization of 
American States. 

All these are essentially programs of education and training in 
the knowledge and techniques required for economic development, 
including the administrative skills needed to create and manage in- 
stitutions which are indispensable for such development. 


The Commission recommends that within the limits imposed by 
congressional appropriations , the need for selecting only sound projects , 
the availability of trained technicians , and good administration, the 
technical cooperation program be pressed forward vigorously. It need 
not and should not become a u big money ” program and should not involve 
capital investments. 

The Commission also recommends that the United States continue 
its support of the United Nations Expanded Technical Assistance 
Program and the small program of the Organization of American States , 
through which the technical skills of many countries can be better mobilized 
and some dependent area and regional problems can be more effectively 
approached than through bilaterial programs. 

The Commission attaches special importance to the strengthening 
of the technical assistance work of the United Nations. It believes, 
however, that no country should contribute as much as 60 percent 
of the financing* of this worldwide cooperative effort. It believes 
that some expansion of this program would be desirable, but that the 
United States percentage share in the cost should be reduced. 

The Commission wishes to stress the great potential importance of 
the technical assistance programs in contributing to improved stand- 
ards of living in countries with half the world population, in counter- 
acting communist influence, and in helping to solve the problems of 
trade and investment dealt with elsewhere in this report. 
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All American military, economic, and technical md to other coun- 
tries is rooted in the national interest of the United States. Such 
aid is acceptable to other countries only if it also serves their national 
interests. The fundamental basis on which all foreign aid operations 
should rest, therefore, is mutual interest. Mutual interest cannot 
be created by pressure and can be destroyed by coercion. Foreign aid, 
therefore, should not become an instrument of coercion, and the fix- 
ing of conditions on which it is extended should be limited by this 
principle. 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN INVESTMENT 

In considering the enlargement of international trade in a manner 
consistent with a sound domestic economy, and our foreign economic 
policy, no subject could be more urgent than an examination of the 
problems having to do with the flow of investment capital to those 
areas in the free world where it is most needed. 

Fortunately, the economic welfare of the United States would itself 
be directly promoted by an increased movement abroad of sound in- 
vestment'by United States nationals and corporations. Such a flow, 
if well conceived and directed, would not only contribute to an increase 
in international trade, but would assist in the maintenance of high 
levels of economic activity and employment within our own country. 
It can increase our national income by taking advantage of opportuni- 
ties for more profitable investment. It can aid in the development 
abroad of primary resources to meet the ever-increasing civilian and 
defense needs of the United States and the free world. And, since 
private United States investment usually carries with it management 
and technical skills, it can contribute strongly to the economic devel- 
opment of foreign countries. 

Such an increased flow of private investment abroad can also assist 
in attaining United States foreign policy objectives through strength- 
ening the economy of the free world, and can reduce the burden of 
military aid by increasing productivity abroad. 

During the period 1948-52, United States private long-term invest- 
ment abroad increased at an average annual rate of $1.5 billion. Of 
this total, additions to holdings of foreign securities by private indi- 
viduals and financial institutions accounted for only $200 million per 
year, mostly in investments in Canada or in securities of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development. The remaining 
$1.3 billion per year was about equally divided betwoen not new direct 
investments abroad of American corporations and reinvestment of 
earnings from their foreign operations. 

During the same period, the value of United States Government 
foreign loans outstanding increased at an average annual rate of 
$500 million. Repayments on old loans now nearly equal new lending. 
Disbursements by the International Bank averaged $139 million 
per year during the period. 

United States investment abroad has not increased as rapidly as 
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anticipated at the end of the war, and the United States has not 
achieved all of the benefits which might have resulted from an ex- 
panded volume of wise foreign investment. 

The Conditions Conducive to Private Investment Abroad 

The small flow of private investment abroad may be attributed to 
the concern of potential investors over the general political, economic, 
and military uncertainties abroad, as well as over other aspects of the 
“climate” for investment in particular countries. Many of the deter- 
rents can be overcome only gradually. Countries desiring to attract 
capital must provide a secure legal status for private capital and 
enterprise, domestic as well as foreign. United States investors can 
bardly be expected to venture into countries and fields which local 
capital and enterprise consider unattractive or insecure. On the other 
band, United States investors will venture into areas of political and 
economic stability which provide fair and equitable treatment and 
with it an opportunity for reasonable profit and assurance of remitting 
warnings. 

There are various types of action which the United States Govern- 
ment can take to encourage the flow of private investment abroad. 

The Government can and should give full diplomatic support to the 
icceptance and understanding abroad of the principles underlying the 
creation of a climate conducive to private foreign investment . This 
enquires better coordination of policy and action by the various United 
States agencies and representatives in the field of foreign economic 
policy, and, in particular, a clear formulation of the Government's 
position with respect to private investment abroad, stressing support 
)f the private enterprise system and the interests of United States 
nvestors. 

To some extent the general climate and legal environment for pri- 
vate investment may also be improved through the negotiation of 
nternational treaties relating to foreign investment. Although it 
must be recognized that such treaties more often record the existence 
)f a favorable climate than create it, the discussions which take place 
n the attempt of two governments to reach agreement may in them- 
selves be beneficial. The United States Government should continue to 
use the treaty approach to establish common rules on the fair treatment 
yf foreign investment . Negotiations should be undertaken first with 
ike-minded countries, and gradually be extended as additional coun- 
tries become convinced of the desirability of a friendly attitude toward 
private enterprise. 

The United States Government also can remove uncertainties in 
ts own policies which affect foreign investment. 

One uncertainty relates to the application of United States anti- 
trust laws to operations abroad. United States antitrust policies 
should be restated in a manner which would clearly acknowledge the 
"ight of each country to regulate trade within its own borders. At the 
mme time it should be made clear that foreign laws or established busi- 
ness practices which encourage restrictive price , production , or marketing 
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arrangements will limit the willingness of United States businessmen to 
invest abroad and will reduce the benedts of investment from abroad to 
the economies of the host countries . 

Another source of uncertainty which affects the willingness of for- 
eign countries to accept private capital from abroad relates to United 
States policy in the field of public financing. The United States 
Government should make clear that primary reliance must be placed on 
private investment to undertake the job of assisting in economic devel- 
opment abroad . It should point out that United States resources for 
public loans are limited and inadequate in relation to total investment 
needs , and that public lending or other forms of public financing will 
not be a substitute for private investment . 

In addition to these general activities in the field of diplomatic 
and foreign policy, there are two specific areas in which the Govern- 
ment can take action to encourage the flow of private investment 
abroad. It can provide an inducement to foreign investment by 
removing certain United States tax burdens and inequities. It can 
mitigate, or remove, certain risks peculiar to foreign investment by 
providing Government guaranties or insurance nob available from 
commercial sources. 

United States Taxation and Investment Abroad 

The nature of United States taxation of income earned outside the 
country is an important determinant of the flow of United States 
private investment abroad. At present, income from foreign invest- 
ments is taxed at the same rates as income from investments within 
the United States. An attempt is made to avoid double taxation by 
allowing the taxpayer to credit certain of his foreign taxes against his 
domestic tax bill. However, the existing restrictions on the use of the 
foreign tax credit may prevent the taxpayer from offsetting in full 
the appropriate foreign taxes which he has paid. 

As a result of this system of taxation the United States investor 
abroad is placed at a disadvantage in competition with international 
investors from other nations which levy little or no tax on income 
earned abroad. Furthermore, United States tax policy serves to offset 
any tax reductions by which foreign governments might seek to 
attract investment from the United States. United States tax laws 
may even result in pressure on foreign governments to adopt income 
taxes or to increase their income tax rates. 

A study of these considerations leads the Commission to recommend 
three revisions in the Revenue Code. 

(1) RATE REDUCTION 


The Commission recommends that there be a reduction in the corpo- 
rate tax rate by at least 14 percentage points on income from investment 
abroad . As a result of. such reductions, when the tax rates of a 
foreign country are not in excess of the reduced United States rates, 
the taxes of a corporation previously paying taxes at a 52 percent 
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rate would be reduced to 38 percent on income from investment in 
that country. The existing reduction in the taxation of the income 
of a' Western Hemisphere Trade Corporation amounts to 14 per- 
centage points, but this reduction is now too limited in some respects 
and too broad in others. The Commission recommends that the lower 
corporate tax rate be made to apply to investment income from all 
areas abroad; but the reduced rate should not apply to income from 
exports which do not involve the risks of investment abroad. 


The Commission believes that in many instances investments 
abroad by United States citizens and investment trusts also deserve 
encouragement. Such investors now pay the full United States rates 
of tax on income from investments in those same countries in which 
it is recommended that investment be encouraged by a tax reduction 
for United States corporations. The Commission recognizes that it 
is a far more difficult task of tax legislation to draft equitable tax 
incentives to apply to individuals, with their varying tax rates, than 
it is to provide fair tax incentives to corporate investors. Nonethe- 
less the Commission recommends that the Congress seek to 'provide to 
individuals who invest abroad — by means of a rate reduction , a foreign 
tax credit , or some other device — preferential tax treatment . . . com- 
parable to that already recommended for corporate investors. 

(2) REMOVAL OF CERTAIN RESTRICTIONS ON FOREIGN TAX CREDITS. 

The Commission recommends that the Congress remove several restric- 
tions which now prevent a person who invests abroad from of setting in 
full against his domestic tax the appropriate foreign taxes. Investment 
abroad is discouraged since these restrictions impose a higher total 
tax on income from foreign investments than on income from invest- 
ment at home. 

(a) Under present law a United States corporation owning 10 percent 
or more of the voting stock of a foreign corporation may credit against 
its United States tax on the dividends received from the foreign corporation 
a proportionate share of the foreign income taxes paid by the foreign 
corporation on the earnings from which the dividend was distributed . 
This 10 percent ownership requirement should be reduced or eliminated 
if satisfactory administrative standards can be devised for dealing with 
smaller holdings . Under present law an individual investor can credit 
foreign taxes which are imposed directly on his income from abroad. 
The individual investor can, for example, credit the 15 percent Cana- 
dian withholding tax on dividends paid to a United States investor. 
This credit is lost, however, when the United States citizen invests 
through an investment trust. Provision should be made for the invest- 
ment trusts , not only to receive , but to pass on to the individual share- 
holder the credit for foreign taxes available to individual investors. 

( [b ) The foreign tax credits are also limited to income taxes and to 
taxes in lieu of a tax on income. This requirement that the foreign 
country have a general income tax to which the investor would be subject 
in the absence of a special provision applicable to him has dearly been 
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too restrictive . The interpretation of what taxes are in lieu of income taxes 
should be liberalized in this and other respects . 

(i c ) The Commission recommends further that the t( over-all” limitation 
■on foreign tax credits be eliminated . This limitation requires losses in 
one foreign country to be set off against income from another in 
determining the total of foreign income which can justify a tax 
credit. This limitation, by reducing the foreign tax credit, deprives 
the taxpaj^er of the full tax benefit of foreign losses so long as he has 
•offsetting foreign income. The limitation is a serious deterrent to 
the commencement of operations in a new foreign country by a tax- 
payer having profitable operations in other foreign countries. 

*••32 * • 

(3) THE CHOICE OF FORM OF INVESTMENT ABROAD. 

In the view of the Commission 1 United States tax law should not 
penalize investors for adopting the form of organization dictated by local 
laws or business conditions abroad . In order to reduce the possibility 
of such penalties the Commission recommends that a United States 
corporation be allowed the option of treating any direct f oreign investment 
either as a branch or a subsidiary for United States tax purposes , regard- 
less of which of the two forms of organization is actually chosen for 
operations abroad . The choice of treatment for tax purposes should he 
binding , however , until for good cause the United States Treasury allows 
a change . 


Government Guaranty of Private Investment Abroad 

For the last few years the United States Government has offered 
to guarantee approved United States private investments in certain 
countries, mainly in Europe, against loss from exchange inconver- 
tibility or expropriation. This guaranty, or insurance, program was 
introduced in the hope that it would reduce the need for foreign aid 
expenditures. To date the program has not greatly stimulated pri- 
vate investment abroad. Coverage has boon given to only $41 million 
of new investment. Thus far the Government lias not. boon required 
to pay out on any policy and nearly $1 million has boon earned in 
the form of fees. 


The Commission considers that the present experimental program 
has not proved itself. On the other hand, a number of potential in- 
vestors continue to show interest in the guaranty device. Many in- 
vestors have suggested that the program would be more conducive 
to additional investment abroad if it were extended in some areas 
to cover the risks of war, revolution, and insurrection. To the Com- 
mission, such risks actually seem to be the most appropriate risks of 
all for .Government insurance. The Commission therefore recommends 
that the program of guaranties against expropriation, or inconvertibility 
of exchange be given .a further period of trial and that during this period 
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guaranty coverage on a discretionary basis be authorized for the risks of 
war } revolution , and insurrection on new investments abroad. 


The Role of Public Lending 

Although, the United States Government should place primary 
reliance on private enterprise and investment to assist in economic 
development abroad, there are special circumstances in which United 
States economic ancl foreign policy objectives can be served by public 
lending. Loans by the Export-Import Bank have been made to ex- 
pand the foreign production of raw materials needed for defense pur- 
poses. In order to achieve vital foreign policy objectives in certain 
areas, the Export-Import Bank has made loans for such purposes as 
reconstruction of earthquake damage in Ecuador, and for helping 
countries to adjust to political developments favorable to United 
States interests, as exemplified by the loan to Yugoslavia following 
that country's break with the U. S. S. R. The Export-Import Bank 
has also made loans for the general economic development of foreign 
countries where such loans supported the special national interests 
of the United States. 

The expansion of basic facilities, such as transportation, harbors, 
and irrigation, is frequently essential for a balanced growth of the 
less developed countries, most of which lack the capital required to 
finance projects of this type. Loans by the Export-Import Bank and 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development to finance 
such basic facilities are often a necessary condition for increased 
private foreign investment in raw materials, manufacturing, and dis- 
tribution' — fields which are more attractive to private foreign in- 
vestors. Wherever possible, such loans should be made to private 
enterprise abroad, and foreign public lending should not encourage 
the displacement of private by public operations. It should also be 
emphasized that public lending should not compete with, or displace, 
private foreign investment, including private loans to foreign bor- 
rowers, and this principle should be made abundantly clear to pros- 
pective borrowers. 

ROLES OF THE INTERNATIONAL BANK AND THE EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 

The Export-Import Bank is essentially an instrument of United 
States foreign policy. The International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, on the other hand, promotes the interests of the 
United States broadly in the field of foreign economic development. 
The record does not indicate that there has been harmful competition 
or duplication in the operations of the two banks. The Congress, 
in the Bretton Woods Act of 1945, established the National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary and Financial Problems to coordi- 
nate the policies of the Export-Import Bank with the activities of 
the United States representatives on the board of the International 
Bank. This machinery should be employed to resolve any issues 
between the two banks. 
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The International Bank has demonstrated, its capacity to apply 
banking principles in the field of public lending, and plays a useful 
role in the achievement of the vital objectives of increasing trade and 
raising living standards in the free world. On the other hand, the 
national interests of the United States may require the making of 
certain loans by the Export-Import Bank, which the International 
Bank will not make because of its charter limitations or for other 
reasons. For example, the Export-Import Bank can make loans to 
private United States or foreign investors operating abroad without 
a foreign government guaranty; the International Bank can make 
loans only to member governments or to residents of member countries 
with the guaranty of the member government. 

While it is believed that the Export-Import Bank should continue to 
make loans which are in the special interest of the United States, the Bank 
should not use its own funds for loans which do not meet reasonable 
standards of bankability . In general, loans which do not meet reason- 
able financial standards are likely to create serious administrative 
difficulties by setting up dual standards for the treatment of inter- 
national obligations. Nevertheless, in cases where there is an urgent 
political neecl for foreign financial assistance to a country whose 
capacity to service additional loans is doubtful, and where such as- 
sistance is deemed by the Congress to be more appropriate on a loan 
rather than a grant basis, special funds should be authorized for such 
purposes. 

Foreign Investment and Economic Stability 

United States investment abroad, public and private, provides 
additional markets for United States exports. The financing of ex- 
ports by public loans has been, and can be, helpful, not only in main- 
taining domestic production and employment when domestic demand 
falls off, but also in assisting foreign countries in procuring the United 
States goods necessary to their growth. The financing of exports by 
short-term loans from the Export-Import Bank may provide a stimu- 
lus to exports. Long-term loans for carefully selected development 
projects not only will increase United Stales exports, but are also 
likely to create a better international balance by assisting foreign 
countries in expanding their capacity to export to the United States 
and to third countries. 

International balance may also be affected by the pattern of total 
United States capital outflow. Because of the large United States 
Government loans made immediately following World War II, repay- 
ments on old loans from this source are now running at a rate of about 
$400 million annually, plus another $230 million in interest payments. 
United States Government lending is now little more than sufficient 
to offset the repayment of principal on old loans. Direct private 
investment, on the other hand, has been reasonably stable over the 
past few years. Any sharp decline in the total flow of investment 
abroad would create severe problems of adjustment in American ex- 
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port' industries and in the development programs of the other nations 
of the free world. Moreover, a rapid fall in United States foreign 
investment, such as occurred during the period 1928-33, would in- 
evitably put a strain on the balance, of payments position of other 
countries and might lead to a tightening of trade and exchange re- 
strictions or defaults on foreign obligations. 


PROBLEMS OP AGRICULTURE AND RAW MATERIALS 


Importance of International Trade to Agriculture 

Foreign handicaps to the free flow of international trade such as 
inconvertible currencies, exchange controls, import quotas, and special 
import licenses exert a depressing influence upon the exports of farm 
products from the United States, especially when such products are 
available from nondollar areas. American farmers therefore have a 
keen interest in measures which will reduce or eliminate such dis- 
crimination against the free movement of United States farm products 
into world markets. 

Export markets are of vital importance for our great staple farm 
products such as cotton, wheat, tobacco, rice, and soybeans. In recent 
years one-third of our wheat, 40 percent of our cotton and rice, and 
one-fourth of our tobacco and soybeans have been exported. Such 
export markets are also important to the producers of fresh and dried 
fruits, dry beans and peas, condensed, evaporated, and dried- milk, 
and a considerable list of other products. In all, farm products rep- 
resenting about 30 percent of the value of farm marketings in 1952 
were dependent to a highly important degree upon export markets. 

It would be unrealistic to expect the total volume of our farm prod- 
uct exports to continue at the level attained during the period of post- 
war reconstruction, when foreign supplies of such products were 
limited as a result of the war and when large United States foreign 
aid expenditures were financing a large fraction of such exports from 
the United States. In order to minimize the repercussions on agricul- 
ture of any inevitable decline in farm exports, however, it is important 
to take such steps as can he taken to maximize a continuing flow of 
United States farm products into world markets. Failure to do so 
would adversely affect not only those segments of agriculture directly 
concerned with export markets but also, as a result of the diversion 
of resources from these to other farm enterprises, .other segments 
of our farm economy. The prospect of such repercussions is already 
evident in the shift of wheat and cotton acreages to other farm enter- 
prises for the 1954 harvest, as a result of the curtailment of these crops 
that has been ordered, partly in view of the decline in exports of wheat 
and cotton during 1952-53. 

415000— 57— vol. 2 80 
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Conflict Between Farm Policies and Enlargement of 
International Trade 


In the opinion oj the Commission , it is necessary to harmonize our 
agricultural and joreign economic policies without sacrificing the sound 
objectives of either . 

The inherent conflict is not between foreign trade policy and farm 
policy as such, but rather between foreign trade policy and the means 
by which an important phase of our farm policy is being implemented. 
To put the matter boldly, it is necessary to. emphasise that inflexible 
price-support programs which hold domestic prices above world prices 
become price fixing programs and result in accumulations of surpluses 
that would otherwise have moved into consumption here or abroad. 
To maintain such price fixing programs it may become necessary for 
the United States to apply trade restrictions of various kinds, includ- 
ing import quotas, to keep down foreign importations. To move 
high-priced surpluses into export markets it may seem necessary to 
use export subsidies or dumping procedures that, if practiced with 
respect to imports into this country, would involve the application 
of our antidumping and countervailing-duty laws. Price-fixing, par- 
ticularly with reference to commodities moving in international trade, 
is inherently incompatible with a pattern of private trade, free enter- 
prise, and nondiscriminatory commerce among nations. 

The International Wheat Agreement 1 has contributed little to the 
solution of wheat problems of the United States and the world at 
large. Its chief significance has been to accord official sanction, on 
the part of the participating nations, to United States export subsi- 
dization of the United States quota when nonquota export prices were 
at or above the agreed maximum. At heavy expense to the United 
States Treasury, this has contributed to the persistence of excessive 
domestic support prices, which have given undue stimulus to wheat 
production here and abroad, and has tended to obstruct, rather than 
to facilitate, normal readjustments in United States agriculture, and 
to lead to abnormal accumulation of stocks of wheat. In the current 
season, when export prices are below the agreed maximum, the im- 
porting countries are relieved of their obligation to purchase wheat 
unless the prices drop below the agreed minimum level. Furthermore, 
the most important importing country is no longer a party to the 
agreement. Under these circumstances the significance of the agree- 
ment in relation to our wheat export problem is relatively slight. 


Restrictions on our imports of certain farm products, for the pur- 
pose of protecting domestic price-fixing programs on such products 
at prices above world levels, can and do lead to retaliatory measures 


1 For the full text of the International Wheat Agreement, open for signature 
Apr. 13-27, 1953, see TIAS 2799 (4 UST 944). 
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which hurt other segments of agriculture which are dependent upon 
export outlets and a favorable climate for foreign trade. 


If to a scheme of fixed prices in agriculture are added the inevitable 
implementing devices of production quotas, import controls, and ex- 
port subsidies, the ability of agriculture to play a continuing dynamic 
role in expanding international trade will be largely lost. This would 
be a serious loss, not only to agriculture, but to our entire economy 
■and to the productivity of the free world. Furthermore, the reper- 
cussions from the standpoint of the trading policies of our friends 
and allies of the free world would be to the detriment of all concerned. 

. Steps Toward Reconciliation of Farm and Trade Policies 

The first step toward policy reconciliation in the fields of foreign 
economic and domestic agricultural policies must of necessity be a 
delineation by the Congress and the administrative agencies con- 
cerned of a consistent pattern of policies and procedures which will 
permit the achievement of the objectives of both our agricultural and 
our foreign economic policies. The transition to this new pattern 
will require time, particularly in view of the existing accumulations 
(in actual or potential government ownership) of substantial .quan- 
tities of several farm products for which foreign markets are urgently 
needed in the not too distant future. The potential international 
complications which keep arising over import quotas or embargoes, 
import fees additional to tariff rates, and export subsidies on a small 
or large scale, undertaken in consequence of domestic agricultural 
programs, bid fair to reach an unprecedented peak in the fiscal year 
1954, as large stocks of farm products are being acquired. The tran- 
sitional problems are difficult but not insoluble. 

During the transitional period it will be necessary to take every pre- 
caution to avoid steps which may lead toward an increase in actual or 
virtual state trading, lest a pattern of such conduct, seemingly forced 
by the circumstances of the moment, becomes established as per- 
manent policy. Also, if we are to succeed in moving toward a lessened 
use of such devices as export subsidies and import quotas, it would be 
desirable to continue the policy and extend the practice of consiilting 
with interested and affected countries, for the purpose of seeing that 
such actions of this character as may be required by present law be 
modified to the extent necessary to ensure that we clo not provoke a 
self-defeating chain of offsetting actions by other countries. 

The International Wheat Council may constitute a useful body for 
international consultations on current wheat problems, although this 
value is limited by the absence of certain nations that are important 
as importing or exporting countries. The Commission recommends 
that during the life of the 1953 International Wheat Agreement its opera- 
tion he kept under critical review , that efforts be made to make the organi- 
sation contribute its maximum to solving pressing problems, and that its 
termination in 1956 ‘be given consideration. ■' .* . • , . . 
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In the application of 'import restrictions on jarm products , the level of 
those restrictions should be set with full regard for the effects on overseas 
buying power and the possibility that such restrictions may lead to retalia- 
tion 'and may be self-defeating . 


The temptation to resort to short-run expedients as easy remedies is 
great, and, in fact, a number of interim measures must be used. Blit 
it is important to agriculture, and to the national interest, that these 
interim measures be consistent with the long-term objective, and that 
they hasten rather than hinder the achievement of this goal. 

The Commission believes that a dynamic foreign economic policy as it 
relates to agriculture cannot be built out of a maze of restrictive devices 
such as inflexible price-support programs which result in fixed prices , 
open or concealed export subsidies, import quotas at home and abroad, 
excessive use of tariffs here and abroad, exchange restrictions , and state 
trading ; If we are to have a foreign economic policy which will make its 
best contribution to the strengthening of our long-term development of 
foreign markets for farmers , we must move as rapidly as feasible toward 
the elimination of such devices as a part of, or supplement to, our own 
agricultural policy . 


Instability op Raw Materials Prices 

Fluctuations in prices have particularly serious effects upon coun- 
tries whose economies depend predominantly upon production and 
export of primary products. Extreme fluctuations not only induce 
distortions in the economic development of these countries; they some- 
times shock their economies to an extent that throws great strain upon 
their social and political fabrics. Moreover, memories of collapses in 
primary products prices and fears of a recurrence tend to stimulate 
overrapid industrialization, designed to reduce their dependence upon 
the sale of primary products. 

For these reasons, greater stability of prices is one of the prime 
desires in the raw materials exporting countries; and of course it is 
desired too in the industrialized countries which import raw materials 
and foodstuffs. 

Prices inevitably fluctuate with variations in supply and demand; 
and such variations are affected by changes in the general economy, 
In particular, the. demand for primary products in international trade 
is affected by business conditions in the industrialized countries which 
import them. Because of its sheer economic weight, the American 
economy exercises a particularly great influence on raw materials 
prices. 

Proposals have been made to solve the problem of price instability 
by intergovernmental commodity agreements, involving export 
quotas, import quotas, price limits, reserve stocks, price stabilization 
purchases and sales (buffer stocks), production controls, or some com- 
bination of such devices. The Commission does not believe that exten - 
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e resort to commodity agreements will solve the 'problem oj price 
• lability ; and it believes that such agreements introduce rigidities and 
traints that impair the elasticity oj economic adjustment and the 
edom oj individual initiative , which are fundamental to economic 
rgress . Moreover, the types of intergovernmental commodity 
reements thus far tried or proposed for the purpose of stabilizing 
ces involve commitments which could lead, if extensively employed, 
very great outlays of United States Government funds in certain 
itingencies, of indeterminable amounts. 

The Commission jinds the same objections to the proposals jor unilateral 
for stock action by the United States to stabilize world prices oj raw 
terials and foodstuffs. Experience with the costs of efforts to 
bilize certain commodity prices within the United States are an 
[ication of the indetermmability of the costs of similar programs 
a worldwide scale. 

iside from other causes, price instabilities are caused or aggravated 
some instances by actions of governments. These include restric- 
ns upon imports, exports, and foreign exchange; national com- 
dity controls; accumulations and liquidations of commodities by 
rernments; and finally wars. 

The Commission believes that the constructive contributions that the 
ited States Government can make toward greater stability oj world 
ces are: 

1) measures tending to relax or remove impediments to United States 
rign trade and to encourage other countries to move in the same 
action; 

2) a policy oj encouragement oj diversijication oj the economies oj the 
ntries now excessively dependent upon a small number oj products , 
l oj encouragement oj the governments oj those countries to pursue 
icies likely to attract joreign investors to participate in the works oj 
irsijication; 

8) avoidance oj actions incidental to our own commodity control and 
Jcpile programs that would have avoidably disruptive ejjects upon 
id prices; 

4) continued consultation and cooperation with other nations to 
)rove knowledge oj world supply and demand jor materials andjood- 
fo ) and to explore possible means oj lessening instability; and 

5) policies which will temper the fluctuations oj our domestic economy , 
ch exert great influence upon the course oj world prices . 


UNITED STATES DEPENDENCE ON IMPORTED 
MATERIALS 

ince the beginning of World War II, the United States has become 
msumer of more raw materials than it produces. This makes us 
endent on materials imported from foreign sources and upon the 
liability, accessibility, and reasonable cost of the materials pro- 
ed. This dependence will increase with growth in population, with 
’ease in per capita consumption of end products, and with inven- 
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tion of new useful products to open new avenues of demand. The 
population factor alone will add 25 percent to our needs if it com- 
pounds at the rate of 1.5 percent annually- for 15 years. Forecasts 
of the further additions through expansion of per capita consumption 
and through new invention would be guesswork; but those who review 
the experience of the last half century cannot weigh them lightly. 

We depend on foreign sources today for over 30 percent of our 
requirements of copper, lead, and zinc; over 50 percent of our require- 
ments of tungsten, bauxite, and antimony; oyer 75 percent of our 
requirements of chrome and manganese; practically all of our nickel 
requirements; and all our requirements of tin, natural rubber, and 
jute. 

The Western European countries and Japan depend more heavily 
than we do on imported materials; and tho needs for raw materials in 
other countries are growing steadily with the progress of industriali- 
zation which is in evidence in most parts of the world. In all these 
countries, growth of population and the demands for ever higher 
standards of living indicate progressively expandingyrequirements for 
raw materials, although at rates of expansion varying with the cir- 
cumstances of each country. Their dependence on the development 
of new foreign sources of raw materials will increase with ours, from 
year to year and from generation to generation. 

To some extent, this need for development of foreign sources of 
materials may be mitigated by discoveries of new sources in the United 
States. To some extent, it can be lessened by intensified exploitation 
of high-cost United States sources. The latter course, however, would 
involve quickened depletion of some of them and high costs of mate- 
rials to our industry and of the products to our consumers. For many 
materials, the only practical sources are outside our borders. In most 
of the countries where these sources are situated, local capital is not 
adequate to finance their development. 

The Commission believes that the most effective contribution which 
the United States Government can make to the development of the foreign 
sources of raw materials in which we and the free nations generally are 
deficient , is to follow policies favorable toward private investment abroad 
(as recommended earlier in this report ), and to advocate among nations 
adherence to principles and practices hospitable to foreign investors and 
conducive to thrift and investment by their own nationals. (Me principle 
in particular must be stressed: Investors in the development of sources 
of needed materials must be assured against frustration of their ventures 
by unpredictable or capricious levies on exports or production by the 
countries of origin. Also our tariff policy toward the needed materials 
should be such as to offer them reasonably easy access to the United 
States market. 

Intensified development of foreign sources of deficit materials is 
not only a compelling necessity for the United States and free nations 
generally; it also is a promising means of enlarging wealth and pro- 
ductivity in the countries where the development takes place, and of 
improving their opportunities of employment, standards of living, 
and capacities to buy from abroad. 
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Security Considerations 

The purely economic considerations, however, must be reconciled 
with considerations of military preparedness, where the two are not 
in harmony. A prime military consideration in the selection of 
foreign sources of materials is availability of the materials for United 
States and allied use under conditions of war. The preference among 
sources is governed by the degree of friendliness of the nations in- 
volved, their exposure to enemy action, and the length and safety of 
the transportation routes. In the case of critical materials which are 
extremely scarce, or whose sources in event of war would be in jeop- 
ardy or at the other end of a long or dangerous ocean route, assured 
wartime availability depends upon stockpiling. 

The argument is often made that military considerations should 
dictate a preference for higher cost domestic sources of materials that 
may be needed in time of war, and that the maintenance of these lines 
of production here should be assured by effective tariffs. In some 
cases, such protection may enlarge our available supplies by expand- 
ing our production base, whereas in others it may exhaust the sup- 
plies that remain. Acceptance of this principle could lead to extreme 
distortions of the costs to our industry and consumers, with detriment 
to the international competitive situation of industry and the living 
costs of consumers incommensurate with the military considerations 
involved. It could lead also to burdens upon the entire American 
people incommensurate with the benefits to small numbers of them, 
[t could bring about uneconomical substitutions of other things less 
idapted to the same use for the things whose costs it would inflate. 
The Commission recommends that tariff's or other import restrictions 
yn raw materials should be determined on economic grounds. Upon 
% finding by the Executive that it is necessary on solely military grounds 
\o assure a strictly domestic source of supply , the Commission recom - 
nends that the purpose should be accomplished by other means , the 
zost of which should be borne in the defense budget . 

■ »•••!• 

TARIFFS AND TRADE POLICY 

In our consideration of the broad subject of tariffs and trade policies 
n relation to international trade, our starting point of course must- 
>e our present tariff structure. The world, including the United 
States, has had no experience for any considerable period of time 
vith our present tariffs under conditions which might be termed 
’datively normal. The Trade Agreements Act 1 was enacted while we 
were in the middle of a depression. Many bilateral trade agreements 
nvolving many reductions in our duties, were made during the first 
> years the act was in effect, but there had been^ limited opportunity 
,o observe their effect before our trade, already distorted, was further 
lisrupted by the outbreak of war. Since the termination of World 
Wav II the patterns of both our exports and our imports have beert 


1 Act of June 12, 1934; 48 Stat. 943-945. 
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abnormal. There was an unusually large demand lor our exports 
both for consumption and for rebuilding a war-torn world, and an 
interruption in the growth of our imports, arising out of the same 
causes. The Korean War resulted in a further distortion. Resulting 
imbalances were financed largely through our foreign loan and grant 
programs. During this period we continued to make further agree- 
ments involving still greater reductions in our tariffs. 

Now, we find ourselves facing demands for further opening of our 
markets at a time when our commercial exports are in approximate 
balance with the highest level of imports ever reached, while the world 
as a whole has considerably rebuilt its holdings of gold and dollar 
reserves. 


We are fully aware of the arguments for free trade. It is sufficient 
to say that, in our opinion, free trade is not possible under the condi- 
tions facing the United States today. Even in moving toward greater 
freedom of trade we must consider all of the rigidities, both here 
and elsewhere, which negate some of the premises upon which the 
arguments for free trade rest. We must take into account that while 
the United States employs impediments to trade, primarily through 
tariffs and in only limited fields through quotas, other countries also 
emplo3 3r these devices. Beyond this, they employ the quota procedure 
far beyond our use, and against other countries as well as against us, 
and also employ exchange controls and many other devices not used 
here. 

The record clearly indicates that, from a psychological and eco- 
nomic point of view, United States policies in fields connected with 
the tariff have come to be regarded as of key. importance by both 
the American and the foreign public. We believe tins is an over- 
emphasis, for it must not he assumed that any measures which the 
United States might take in the fields of customs administration and 
tariff policy, taken by themselves, could provide the full answer to 
the problem of imbalance, described earlier in tins report. 

Any adequate program requires appropriate policies on a broad 
front, in foreign countries as well as here, including but not limited 
to policies with respect to convertibility and investment. Nor should 
any assumptions be made as to the key position of United States 
tariffs and customs procedures, relative to the many impediments 
which exist in the world to the international movement of goods and 
to the most effective application of capital and labor. It is clear, on 
the evidence examined by this Commission, that although many United 
States tariffs are high and many of our customs procedures are slow 
and cumbersome, many other United States tariffs are low and more 
than half our imports enter free of duty. 

We fully recognize the dangers of using averages; yet it seems 
clear by any test that can be devised that the United' States is no 
longer among the higher tariff countries of the world. Taken by 
and large, our trade restrictions are certainly no more of a cause 
of payment imbalances than the rigidities maintained by other na- 
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tions. Restrictions on import and export trade, in turn, are probably 
no more important than, and in a measure are bound up with, the 
rigidities maintained inside foreign economies through cartel restric- 
tions, the immobility of labor, and ingrained resistance to technolog- 
ical change; and the rigidities maintained inside the American econ- 
omy through farm price-support programs, minimum wage legislation, 
resale price maintenance laws, and the like. 

The fact is that we have moved far from a world in which complete 
international specialization of labor is possible. Some of the rigidities 
mentioned, above are here to stay. Other rigidities, such as those nec- 
essary for the defense of the free world, cannot be eliminated as long 
as the threat of communist aggression continues. This means that 
completely free trade is not feasible. 

Yet the nations of the free world would be stronger and more 
cohesive if many of the existing barriers to the exchange of their 

f oods were reduced, if unnecessary uncertainties and delays created 
y such barriers were eliminated, and if adequate international ar- 
rangements for discussing and finding solutions to their common 
trade problems were developed and maintained. The measures 
described below arc aimed at contributing to these broad objectives. 

The Buy American Act 1 and legislative provisions of other acts 
containing the Buy * American principle should be amended to give 
authority to the President to exempt from the provisions of such legislation 
the bidders from other nations that treat our bidders on an equal basis 
with their own nationals. Pending such amendment ; the President by 
Executive Order should direct procurement agencies in the public interest 
to consider foreign bids which satisfy all other considerations on sub- 
stantially the same price basis as domestic bids. 

The Buy American Act was enacted in 1933 as an antidepression 
-measure. It requires Government procurement agencies in effect to 
give a preference to domestic suppliers, except where such suppliers 
are quoting prices substantially higher than those quoted from foreign 
sources. It embodies a philosophy and a practice which exists in 
many industrial nations of the free world ancl which is costly to them 
all. Today our Government procurement alone is of an order some 
40 times its dollar volume in 1933. We are fully aware of sentiment 
everywhere that governments should buy from those who pay their 
expenses. While "we do not believe that foreign producers have any 
inherent right to supply our Government, we believe that in the total 
national interest the United States could well lead the way toward the 
elimination of such preferences on a reciprocal basis. 

Congress should direct the President to ham the Tariff Commission 
undertake a study of the tariff schedules immediately , with the stated pur- 
pose of framing proposals for the simplification of commodity definitions 
and rate structures ; this study should be completed within a definite time 
goeriod and the Tariff Commission should be provided during this period 
with an appropriately enlarged staff. Congress should empower the 
President , on the basis of such recommendations , to proclaim such changes 
in commodity definitions and changes in rates as he determines to be 


* Title III of the act of Mar. 3, 1933; 47 Stat/ 1520-1521. 
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appropriate , provided that such changes do not materially alter the total 
of duties collected pursuant to any group of rates affected by such simpli- 
fying changes when calculated on imports in a specified base period . 


The Department of the Treasury should formulate proposals designed 
to simplify the problem of classifying articles not enumerated in our 
tariff schedules . To that end , consideration should be given to elimi- 
nating the multiple and conflicting standards which now apply in the 
classification of such articles , such as “ similitude ” and “ component oj 
chief value,” and developing a single standard of classifications for the 
widest practicable application . 


The Senate should promptly consider TI. R . 6584 now before itf 
which would amend and improve the customs valuation provisions oj 
our law by eliminating so-called “foreign value ” as a basis of valuation 
and by other simplifying changes . In addition y the Department of the 
Treasury should be directed to make. a study and report to the Congress 
on the feasibility and effect of making greater use of the actual invoice 
price of imported goods for valuation purposes in transactions between a 
buyer and a seller who are independent of each other. In that connection 
it should also consider and report upon the feasibility of making more 
efficient use of the “ antidumping ” law. 


The Department of the Treasury should be directed to make a con- 
tinuing study of difficulties and delays in customs administration and 
to report the results of its studies each year to the Congress , together with 
any proposals for legislative action. 

a. The first of the regular reports herein recommended should indi- 
cate those detailed administrative provisions of the tariff laws which 
should be modified so that adequate discretion can be granted to the 
Secretary of the Treasury to insure the greatest possible speed and 
efficiency of administration in the operation of customs. 

b. The first report should also set forth progress made through recent 
administrative action in simplifying customs procedures, including 
measures taken in accordance with the Customs Simplification Act 
of 1953 : 1 2 


In connection with the application of antidumping duties, the task 
of determining, in accordance with the provisions of existing law, “ that 
an industry in the United States is being or is likely to be injured . . ” 
■by foreign dumping, should be transferred from the Department of the 
Treasury to the Tariff Commission. The Department of the Treasury 
should be directed, to study and report to the Congress on any statutory 
■amendments which may be needed to permit the continuance of shipments 
pending investigation of suspected dumping; and at the same time it 


1 This measure did not reach the Senate floor. 

2 Act of Aug. 8, 1953; 67 Stat. 507-521. 
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■should report on any measures needed to effect speedier and more efficient 
operation oj antidumping provisions in proper cases. 


The President should study appropriate methods to assure that 
■American industry is not injured by embargoes upon or other impedi- 
ments to exports oj raw materials to the United States for use in processing 
here. In this connection , he should direct the Department oj the Treasury 
to review the effectiveness oj existing countervailing-duty provisions oj 
the law, should consider any alternative measures which may be available 
for achieving this purpose , and if necessary should make appropriate 
recommendations to the Congress. 


Our policy oj nondiscrimination in trade matters, as reflected in our 
unconditional most-javored-nation policy , should not be changed. 

The United States should continue its traditional policy of nondis- 
crimination in its trade relations with other free nations. Only the 
unconditional most-favored-nation doctrine is consistent with this 
policy. If the United States were to give preferential trade treat- 
ment to certain countries, such action would itself constitute discrimi- 
nation and be inconsistent with the position of the United States in 
the free world. Our present unconditional policy has been in effect 
for 30 years. Its reversal now would probably defeat our efforts to 
induce other countries to eliminate preferential arrangements that 
discriminate against us. 

The organizational provisions of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade should be renegotiated 1 with a view to conjining the junctions 
oj the contracting parties to sponsoring multilateral trade negotiations, 
recommending broad trade policies jor individual consideration by the 
legislative or other appropriate authorities in the various countries, 
and providing a jorum jor consultation regarding trade disputes . The 
organizational provisions renegotiated in accordance with this recom- 
mendation should be submitted to the Congi'ess jor approval either as a 
treaty or by joint resolution. 


The Presidents power to negotiate trade agreements under the Trade 
Agreements Act and to place them in jor ce should be extended jor not less 
than 3 years, with appropriate sajeguards. 2 Such a period should give 
time jor considering the effects oj the recommendations jor action here 
and oj the actions taken abroad to restore multilateral trade and payments 
as in the past, and jor Congress to give adequate consideration to the 
renegotiated organizational provisions oj the General . Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, as recommended above. Consideration should then 
be given to extending the Trade Agreements Act jor a longer period than 
3 years with such sajeguards as experience then indicates to be necessary . 

In the past, the repeated short-term renewals of the President's 


1 See infra , docs. 7 and 8. 

2 See the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1955; infra, doc. 9.’ 
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powers to negotiate trade agreements have created an aura of instabil- 
ity in onr trade policy which it would be desirable to avoid for the 
future. However, any permanent or long-term delegation of tariff- 
changing power by the Congress, while including limitations on maxi- 
mum permissible changes, must also be accompanied by adequate 
standards, more specific than those which have accompanied the earlier 
delegations of such power for limited periods of time. 


The President should he delegated broad powers under the Trade Agree- 
ments Act to enter into multilateral negotiations looking toward a reduc- 
tion of tariff rates on a gradual basis. The President’s power to increase 
rates should not thereby be curtailed. The President should be authorized 
for the 3 years following the renewal of the act to reduce tariff rates to the 
following extent: 

a. Pursuant to multilateral trade agreement negotiation , the Presi- 
dent should be authorized to reduce existing tariff rates by not more 
than 5 percent of present rates in each of the first 3 years of the new act. 

b. On the basis of information provided by the Tariff Commission , 
the President should be authorized , with or without receiving reciprocal 
concessions , to reduce tariffs by not more than one-half of rates in effect 
January 1, 1945, on products which are not being imported or which 
a, re being imported in negligible volume . Any such reductions should 
be made in steps spread over a period of 3 years. 

c. The President should be authorized to reduce to 50 percent ad 
valorem , or its equivalent , any rate in excess of that ceiling, except that 
any such reduction should take place by stages over a, period of 3 years. 

d. Reductions in rates pursuant to the foregoing should not be cumu- 
lative as to any commodity. 

e. In the exercise of these powers , the existing prenegotiation pro- 
cedures , including public notice and hearings before the Tariff Com- 
mission and before an interdepartmental committee , should be followed 
and peril point determinations should be made . Moreover , the pro- 
visions of the escape clause should apply to tariff reductions made under 
this authority . 

In extending the tariff -negotiating authority of the President, the Con- 
gress should direct that in future negotiations subdivisions of classifica- 
tion categories which would give rise to new confusion or controversy over 
classification be avoided to the maximum extent possible . 

The President should make an annual report to the Congress on the 
operation of the trade agreements program including information on new 
negotiations undertaken , changes made in tariff rates , and reciprocal 
concessions obtained. 


The escape clause and the peril point provisions should be retained. 
However , the statute should be amended expressly to spell out the fact 
that the President is authorized to disregard findings ■ under these pro- 
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>isions whenever lie finds that the national interest of the United States 
• equires it . 

To date, the escape clause has been applied by the President with 
aspect to only 3 products, despite the fact that there have been over 
>0 applications for the use of that clause in the past 5 years. There 
s no similar body of experience as yet with respect to the application 
>f the peril point provisions. The application of these provisions on 
,he basis of the national interest should provide adequate reassurance 
ts to the stability of United States trade policy. 

The same standards of sanitation and health should be applied to im- 
ported as to domestic goods. Plant and animal quarantine provisions 
should be maintained . The desirability of consulting with other coun- 
ries, with a, view to creating greater understanding abroad of the standards 
mng enforced by the United States , should be studied. 


RELATED PROBLEMS OF TRADE ADJUSTMENT 

While the major solutions to trade and payments imbalance must 
)e found in the fields of foreign investment, currency convertibility, 
tnd trade policy discussed elsewhere in this report, important con- 
tributions can be made in other fields. Contributions can be made in 
Dast-West trade, in shipping, and by tourism, each of which will now 
>e discussed. 

East-West Trade 

On the problem of what the United States should do toward the 
growing desire of some Western European nations who are our allies 
,o trade with the countries involved in the Communist bloc, two points 
ieem entirely clear. 

First, the present ban on exports by the United States to Communist 
Ihina and North Korea and our effoiis to secure similar action by others 
nust continue until the present threats to our security and that of other 
ree nations in those areas have been removed . 1 

Secondly, our present efforts to prevent exports to the European-Soviet 
doc that might contribute to its military strength must continue until 
tenuine peace is assured. 2 

But over and above these two categories of shipments there lies 
i possible area of trade between the East and the West in Europe in 
'ommodities which do not strengthen the forces of military aggres- 
lion, a trade from which net advantage might accrue to the West. 

It is this area of commerce that presents the dilemma to the United 
states. 

For many generations there has existed a broad historic pattern 
>f trade in Central Europe that served to support the economies of 
.ountries that are now our allies. These nations traditionally drew 
rom the Soviet Union, Poland, East Germany, and the lower Danube 


1 See supra, pp. 2614-2615 and 2622-2626. 

2 See supra, pp. 1989-1993 and infra , pp. 3101-3105. 
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valley, foodstuffs, feeds, fuels, and raw materials. They sold in return 
the products of their factories. 

Since the unmasking of the Soviet designs against western civi- 
lization, in conjunction with other free nations we have sought to 
restrict that trade. This weakened the economies of friendly coun- 
tries and increased their need for our aid. 

When we terminate that aid there is grave question as to whether 
we should attempt longer to prevent such friendly nations from avail- 
ing themselves of their normal and historic trade pattern. 

It may well be, moreover, that more trade in goods for peaceful 
purposes would in itself serve to penetrate the Iron Curtain and 
advance the day when normal relationships with the peoples of East- 
ern Europe may be resumed. 

The Commission therefore recommends that , so far as it can be done 
without jeopardizing military security , and subject to the embargo on 
Communist China and North Korea , the United States acquiesce in move 
trade in peaceful goods between Western Europe and the Soviet bloc . 

6 a s : • • 

Merchant Marine Policy 

The Merchant Marine Shipping Act of 1936 1 declared it to be 
necessary “t or the national defense and development of its foreign and 
domestic commerce that the United States shall have a merchant 
marine (a) sufficient to carry its domestic waterborne commerce and 
a substantial portion of the waterborne export and import foreign 
commerce of the United States and to provide shipping services on all 
routes essential for maintaining the flow of such domestic and foreign 
waterborne commerce at all times, ( b ) capable of serving as a naval and 
military auxiliary in time of war or national emergency, . . .” 
The act provided for construction-differential subsidies to compensate 
American owners for the excess of the cost of building ships in the 
United States over the cost of building them abroad, for operating 
subsidies for ships employed in regular liner routes between the 
United States and other countries, upon approval of the Maritime 
Administration, and for exemption from income tax of earnings 
allocated to special reserves for ship building by companies receiving 
the operating subsidies. 

A large part of the foreign commerce of the United States always 
has been carried in foreign vessels. During World War II, the serv- 
ices of the merchant ships of our allies were available to us through 
the operation of an inter-Allied shipping pool. Participation in the 
carriage of United States foreign commerce is an important source of 
dollar earnings to the foreign maritime nations. 

The Commission recommends that the determination of the active 
merchant fleet requirements of the United States for the purposes of the 
Merchant Marine Shipping Act of 1936 take account of the availability 
of foreign vessels and of the importance to the balance of payments of 
foreign maritime nations of their dollar earnings from shipping services. 


1 Act of June 29, 1936; 49 Stat. 1985-2017. 
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recommends that such requirements be determined by a high-level 
erdepartmental committee within the United States Government , based 
on these considerations as well as those enumerated in the act . 


The Commission recommends that the statutory provisions requiring • 
t of United States vessels for shipments financed by loans or grants- 
the United States Government and its agencies be repealed arid that 
oport sufficient to maintain a merchant marine adequate to our national 
uirements be provided by direct means, such as those provided f or- 
der the Merchant Marine Shipping Act of 1936 . 

. . . : s 5 i 


Tourism 


The Commission recommends consideration of means of facilitating 
issuance of passports and visas to tourists , and close cooperation with 
eign governments through our missions abroad to insure ease of entry 
i adequacy of accommodation for travelers abroad . The duty-free 
owance for tourists which , in effect, now amounts to $500 exercisable 
le every 6 months, should be increased to $1,000. The President 
mid direct the appropriate departments of the Government to encourage 
promotion of tourism. 

CURRENCY CONVERTIBILITY 

rhere have been two schools of thought concerning the restoration 
currency convertibility. One school regards the restoration of 
iverfcibility as mainly a matter of curbing inflation abroad. It 
;ards the war-induced disturbances in production and trade as 
aporary phenomena which have now been surmounted. By this 
-soiling, all that remains for the introduction of convertibility is 
propitiate monetary-fiscal and exchange rate policies. 

Another school of thought regards the problem as much more com- 
bated. While agreeing that the curbing of inflation and the fixing 
appropriate exchange rates are essential for convertibility, it 
;ues that such measures may not be enough. It lays emphasis upon 
i structural, longer run nature of many of the war-incluced dis- 
tions in production and trade, and upon even deeper seated changes 
eady apparent before the war. Without repeating what was said 
lier in this report about the dollar problem, other factors that 
>uld be mentioned are the loss of Europe’s overseas investments, the 
arrangement of the triangular pattern of world trade — as between 
s United States, Europe, and the nondollar, non-European areas— 
I particularly the growing predominance of the United States in 
\ world economy, which has intensified the effects abroad of short- 
i economic fluctuations here, and the longer run disparities in 
►ductivity arid real income. Because of these structural develop- 
nts, this school of thought takes a more cautious attitude toward 
Lvertibility. 
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The Commission adheres to this latter view. It recognizes, how- 
ever, that there is an important difference between establishing out- 
right convertibility of currencies and. taking gradual and prudent 
steps in that direction; and it recognizes also that the general eco- 
nomic conditions prerequisite to currency convertibility are more 
nearly in prospect today than at any previous time since the war. 
The Commission believes that the decisions , the methods , the time table ^ 
and the responsibility jor introducing currency convertibility should rest 
on the countries concerned. It recognizes , however , that currency con- 
vertibility must be examined in the light of the policies pursued by other 
countries , particularly the United States; and it believes that the recom- 
mendations in fye preceding sections of this report , if carried out , would 
encourage and assist foreign countries in removing restrictions on trade 
and payments as rapidly as prudence permits. 

In the light of these considerations, the Commission wishes to make 
some general observations regarding currency convertibility. The 
Commission believes that convertible currencies constitute an indispensa- 
ble condition for the attainment of world-wide multilateral trade and 
the maintenance of balanced trade in a relatively free market. It would 
deplore a merely formal convertibility maintained through trade restric- 
tions. It believes that the removal of restrictions upon payment and upon 
trade should go hand in hand. It favors gradual but positive progress 
toward currency convertibility. . . . 

The Commission does not favor a “clash” for convertibility, or 
letting the currency “find its own level,” since such a method presents 
the danger of a vicious circle of inflation, and would require larger 
reserves than may be available to prevent currency depreciation from 
getting out of hand. It is, however, sympathetic to the concept of a 
“floating rate,” which provides alternative methods of meeting trade 
and speculative pressures. Whether a country is strong enough, 
externally and internally, to administer such a system effectively, 
involves a judgment which only the country in question could itself 
responsibly make. 

The Commission does, however, wish to emphasize its view that a 
strong internal economy, willing and able to control its money supply 
and its budget as safeguards against inflation, sufficiently mobile to 
make the best use of its resources, and able and willing to save in order 
to increase its productivity and improve its competitive position in 
world markets, is a prerequisite to convertibility ; and that the attain- 
ment over time of these conditions should be the guide as to how 
rapidly full convertibility could safely be approached. 

One further important question is the effect of sterling (and other 
European currency) convertibility upon the European Payments 
Union. As the matter now stands after more than a year of study 
by the European Payments Union Managing Board, the Board has 
been requested by the OEEC Council to report again in March 1954 
on the question of compatibility of currency convertibility (particu- 
larly sterling) and the continued functioning of the European Pay- 
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xents Union. 1 The Commission’s view is that the European Pay- 
lents Union, by its own testimony, has always been regarded as a 
nnporary mechanism with limited objectives — an intra-European 
mltilateral system ef trade and payments (including overseas areas), 
hit the Union has achieved an impressive measure of success — above 
11, it has shown that freeing trade and freeing payment go hand in 
and — and the Commission feels it should not sponsor any measures 
rat might wreck the Union before there is something better to put 
i its place. This is a problem for the OEEC countries to work out 
mong themselves, provided their solution does not impede the 
ttainment of a global multilateral system of trade and payments. 
Last and most important is the question of adequacy of reserves, 
b must always be borne in mind that sterling is a key currency, i. e., 
currency used to finance the trade of thi'i'd countries. Even now 
veiling finances about 40 percent of the total trade of the world, and 
made convertible it would be exposed to trade, financial, and 
mculative pressures to a far greater extent than any other European 
irrency. This is indeed why, in proper circumstances, we want 
;erling to become convertible, in the interests of freer trade and 
ay ment in a worldwide multilateral system. To the extent that some 
bher of the major trading countries might be able to make their 
irrencies convertible simultaneously with sterling, the pressure upon 
ierling might be eased. The Commission believes, however, that to 
jstore full confidence in sterling, Britain’s reserves must be strength- 
led. 

After serious consideration, and after study of the testimony of 
ighly qualified and closely interested witnesses both here and abroad, 
,e Commission's view is that for the purposes of a gradual and con - 
oiled approach to full convertibility (except for special safeguards 
gainst capital transfers and the control of previously accumulated 
alances) adequate reserves could be found through a much more active 
iilization than heretofore of the International Monetary Fund's hold- 
igs of gold and convertible currencies which now amount to $3.8 billion, 
o this end, the Commission favors also any reasonable relaxations 
y the Fund that might be required, such as a relaxation of the. time 
dtiedule for utilization of quotas and the provision for maintaining 
sed parities. 

As a second means of strengthening foreign reserves and of providing 
reign exchange support operations to assist in the gradual attainment 
f general convertibility , the Commission recommends that the Federal 
eserve System explore with foreign central banks the . possibilities of 
andby credits or line of credit arrangements . There is ample prece- 
3 nt for such arrangements in the interwar period; and the Commission 
dieves that this method is superior to any other which might be 
3 vised to provide for additional possible calls on dollars, both be- 
tnse it would avoid an increase in the public debt and because it 
mid be handled more flexibly and informally, and therefore more 
fectively, than a formal grant of credit by our Treasury. 


1 See supra , pp. 1012-1037. 
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CONCLUSION 

In closing this report and in submitting the foregoing conclusions 
and recommendations to the President and the Congress, the Commis- 
sion wishes to stress the importance of consistency and continuity with 
respect to our foreign economic policy. Our position of leadership 
in the world requires that we make clear to other countries the prin- 
ciples upon which our policy is based, and that thereafter we seek to 
maintain stability in our policy in order that the mutual confidence 
so urgently required in the field of international trade may be ad- 
vanced. This stability requires high level coordination of policy 
within the executive branch of the Government, and consistency of 
action within the legislative branch. 


4. RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING UNITED STATES 
FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY: Message by the President to 

the Congress, March 30, 1954 1 

I submit herewith for the consideration of the Congress recom- 
mendations concerning the foreign economic policy of the United 
States. 

Due to the urgency and significance of our problems in this area, 
I previously recommended, and the Congress approved, the establish- 
ment of the Commission on Foreign Economic Policy . 2 Its member- 
ship, consisting of seventeen elected officials and private citizens, was 
drawn from all parts of the country and represented diverse points of 
view. The Commission's report , 3 prepared in the American tradition 
of full debate and vigorous dissent, has been carefully reviewed by the 
various Executive Departments of the Government and forms the 
basis for the program I submit in this message. 

Before the Commission began its deliberations I said to its members-, 
“I commend to you an attitude both realistic and bold. Above all, 
I urge you to follow one guiding principle: What is best in the na- 
tional interest.” 4 

The national interest in the field of foreign economic policy is clear. 
It is to obtain, in a manner that is consistent with our national security 
and profitable and equitable for all, the highest possible level of trade 
and the most efficient use of capital and resources. That this would 
also strengthen our military allies adds urgency. Their strength is of 
critical importance to the security of our country. 

Great mutual advantages to buyer and seller, to producer and con- 
sumer, to investor and to the community where investment is made, 


1 Department of State Bulletin, Apr. 19, 1954, pp. 602-607; H. Doc. No. 360, 
83d Cong., 2d sess. 

2 The Commission was established under the provisions of Title III of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1953; supra, doc. 2. 

3 Supra . 

4 Statement by the President before the organization meeting of the commission, 
Sept. 22, 1953; Department of State Bulletin, Oct. 5, 1953, p. 450. 
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iccrue from high levels of trade and investment. They accrue no less 
n trade from nation to nation than in trade from community to com- 
nunity within a single country. The internal strength of the Amer- 
can economy has evolved from such a system of mutual advantage. 

In the press of other problems and in the haste to meet emergencies, 
-his Nation — and many other nations of the free world — have all too 
fften lost sight of this central fact. Worldwide depression and wars, 
nfiation and resultant economic dislocations, have left a sorry heri- 
-age: a patchwork of temporary expedients and a host of restrictions, 
igidities, interferences, and barriers which seriously inhibit the expan- 
ion of international trade. Thus are impeded the very forces which 
nake for increased production, employment, and incomes. 

The tasks of repairing the physical damage caused by the catas- 
rophe of war have been substantially achieved. The creation of an 
adequate system of defense for the free world is well advanced. Most 
>f the countries which suffered the ravages of war have made remark- 
ible headway toward financial stability and increased production. 
Dheir own efforts have been greatly aided by our assistance, and yet, 
lespite this recovery, we and other free nations are still severely limited 
>y the persistence of uneconomic, manmade barriers to mutual trade 
md the flow of funds among us. 

Together we and our friends abroad must work at the task of lower- 
ng the unjustifiable barriers — not all at once but gradually and with 
ull regard for our own interests. In this effort, the United States 
nust take the initiative and, in doing so, make clear to the rest of the 
rorld that we expect them to follow our lead. 

Many foreign restrictions have been imposed as a consequence of 
he so-called “dollar gap.” This phrase has become the symbol of 
he failure of the free world to find a lasting solution to the imbalance 
>f international payments. We should no longer fill it by major 
;rants to enable other nations to secure what they need but cannot 
>uy. Our aim must not be to fill the dollar gap, but ratlier to help 
lose it. Our best interest dictates that the dollar gap be closed by 
aising the level of trade and investment. 

The United States stands ready and able to produce and sell more 
han the rest of the world can buy from us. The inability of many 
oreign countries to buy our goods in the volume we would like to sell 
Loes not arise from any lack of desire for these goods. Such is far 
rom the case. Instead it arises out of an inability of these nations to 
my — in dollars — for the volume we have to sell. 

Dollar grants are no lasting solution to this impasse. 

The solution is a higher level of two-way trade. Thus we can sell 
,nd receive payment for our exports and have an increasing volume 
ff investment abroad to assist economic development overseas and 
ield returns to us. Greater freedom from restrictions and controls 
-nd the increased efficiencies which arise from expanding markets and 
he freer play of economic forces are essential to the attainment of this 
igher trade level. 

Failure so to move will directly threaten our domestic economy, for 
b will doom our efforts to find ways by which others, through their own 
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efforts, can buy our goods. The only practicable alternative is to 
reduce exports. Our farms would have to sell less, since the products 
of 40 million acres, amounting to 10 to 12 percent of our agriculture, 
would have to find their market outside our own country. Moreover, 
if their export markets were curtailed, American factories now selling 
their products throughout the world would have to reduce employ- 
ment. It is a very important fact that over 4 million American 
workers depend on international trade for their employment. 

Beyond our economic interest, the solidarity of the free world and 
the capacity of the free world to deal with those who would destroy it 
are threatened by continued unbalanced trade relationships— the 
inability of nations to sell as much as they desire to buy. By moving 
boldly to correct the present imbalance, we shall support and increase 
the level of our exports of both manufactured and agricultural prod- 
ucts. We shall, at the same time, increase the economic strength of 
our allies. Thus shall we enhance our own military security by 
strengthening our friends abroad. Thus shall we assure those sources 
of imports that supplement our domestic production and are vital to 
our defense. Thus shall we raise our standard of living and aid in the 
development of a better world for all of us and our children. 

Tariffs 

I am convinced that the gradual and selective revision of our tariffs, 
through the tested method of negotiation with other nations, is an 
essential ingredient of the continuing growth of our domestic economy. 
An expression of our willingness to negotiate further will offer needed 
leadership toward the reduction of trade and payments barriers that 
limit markets for our goods throughout the world. 

The Commission on Foreign Economic Policy recommended a three- 
year extension of the Trade Agreements Act with amendments to 
authorize: 

a. Reduction, pursuant to trade agreement negotiation, of existing 
tariff rates on commodities selected for such negotiations by not 
more than 5 percent of present rates in each of the 3 years of the 
new act; 

b. Reduction, by not more than one-half over a 3-year period, of 
tariffs in effect on January 1, 1945, on products which are not 
being imported or which are being imported only in negligible 
volume; and 

c. Reduction, over a 3-year period, pursuant to trade agreement 
negotiation, to 50 percent ad valorem, or its equivalent, of any 
rate in excess of 50 percent ad valorem, or its equivalent. 

I have approved these recommendations of the Commission and 
urge their adoption by the Congress. 1 I may also recommend special 
provisions for negotiation with Japan in view of the oconomie prob- 
lems of that country. 2 

1 See Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1955; infra, doc. 9, 

2 See the announcement by the Department of State concerning special trade 
negotiations with Japan, Nov. 12, 1954: Department of State Bulletin , Nov, 22, 
1954, pp. 767-771. 
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The foregoing authority does not contemplate across-the-board 
tariff reductions. The peril point and escape clause procedures 
would, of course, be preserved, and the three proposed types of rate 
reduction would not be cumulative. Tariff reductions would be 
made selectively on specific commodities, and only after notice and 
hearings in accordance with past practice. This would represent our 
part in the gradual and careful approach to the whole problem of 
improved trade which the world so urgently needs. No sudden, 
sharp, or widespread adjustments within our economy would be 
involved. 

These escape clause and peril point provisions of our tariff legis- 
lation are designed to mitigate injury to our domestic producers from 
tariff reductions. Whenever recourse is had to these provisions, 
I shall carefully consider the findings and recommendations of the 
Tariff Commission. _ My responsibilities for the welfare of the Nation 
require that I continue to base m j decisions at times on broader 
grounds than the Tariff Commission is empowered to consider. 
The Commission on Foreign Economic Policy supports this position. 

I have approved the Commission's recommendations that the 
United States withhold reductions in tariffs on products made by 
workers receiving wages which are substandard in the exporting 
country. This policy shall be placed in effect. I have also approved 
the Commission's recommendations concerning raising of labor 
standards through consultative procedures and cooperation in inter- 
national conferences such as those sponsored by the International 
Labor Organization. 

These recommendations for renewal and amendment of the Trade 
Agreements Act are based on the plain truth that if we wish to sell 
abroad we must buy abroad. 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 

Since 1948, virtually all the major trading nations of the world, 
mcluding the United States, have become parties to a General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. This agreement has been the principal 
arrangement by which we in the United States have sought to carry 
>ut the provisions and purposes of the Trade Agreements Act. 

The Commission on Foreign Economic Policy has recommended 
}hat the United States renegotiate the organizational provisions of 
die agreement, 1 so that the contracting parties acting collectively 
vould confine their functions to sponsoring multilateral trade ne- 
gotiations, recommending broad trade policies for individual con- 
dderation by the legislative or other appropriate authorities in the 
various countries, and providing a forum for consultation regarding 
irade disputes. 

I shall act promptly upon this recommendation. At the same time, 

I shall suggest to other contracting parties revisions of the substantive 
provisions of the agreement to provide a simpler, stronger instru- 
ment contributing more effectively to the development of a workable 

1 See Agreement on the Organization for Trade Cooperation; infra , doc. 8. 
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system of world trade. 1 When the organizational provisions of the 
agreement have been renegotiated, they will be submitted to the 
Congress for its approval. 2 

Customs Administration and Procedure 

The problems of tariff classification, of proper valuation of imported 
articles and of procedures for administering the customs are complex 
and perplexing. Over the years these problems have grown to the 
point where they now constitute an unwarranted and unintended 
burden on trade. 

The United States may be no worse in this regard than many other 
nations, but good business practice alone is sufficient to require : 

a. Simplification of commodity definitions, classifications, and 
rate structure; 

b. Improvement in the methods of valuation of imports; and 

c. Establishment of more efficient procedures for customs 
administration. 

To this end I shall propose legislation providing for the simplifi- 
cation of the commodity definitions and rate structures in the Tariff 
Act, after a study by the Tariff Commission, and subject to appro- 
priate standards to be established by the Congress. . Such legislation 
should also provide for a better method of classification of articles not 
enumerated in the tariff schedules, and for such improvement in the 
statutes governing the administration of customs procedures as can 
be made at this time. In this connection I am directing the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury to keep customs procedures under continuous 
review and to report to the Congress annually on the difficulties and 
delays in processing goods through Customs, together with recommen- 
dations for action to eliminate such obstructions. I further recom- 
mend that the antidumping law and procedures under it be changed 
so far as necessary to permit speedier and more efficient disposal of 
cases and to prevent undue interference with trade during investiga- 
tion of suspected dumping. 

To provide an improved basis for customs valuations I urge adoption 
of the Treasury's valuation proposals. These are embodied in 
H. R. 6584, which has already been passed by the House of 
Representatives. 3 

United States Investment Abroad 

An increased flow of United States investment abroad could con- 
tribute significantly to. the needed expansion of international trade. 
It also could help maintain a high level of economic activity and 

1 See the President’s letter to the chairman of the United States delegation to 
the Ninth Session of the Contracting Parties to GATT; Department of State 
Bulletin , Nov. 22 1954, p. 774. 

xt. 2 ??? 9 e S era J ^g reemen t on Tariffs and Trade, Oct. 30, 1947, as amended at 
the Nmth Session of the Contracting Parties, Mar. 10. 1955; infra , doc. 7. 

Measure did not reach Senate floor. 
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mployment in the United States. Further, such investment con- 
ributes to the development abroad of primary resources needed to 
neet our own ever-increasing needs even while it helps to strengthen 
he economies of foreign countries. In view of the great importance 
i private investment to our foreign economic policy, I emphasize the 
tecessity for passage of the administration tax bill 1 already recom- 
aended to you and already advanced in your considerations which 
provides for: 

a. Taxation of business income from foreign subsidiaries or from 
segregated foreign branches which operate and elect to be taxed 
as subsidiaries at a rate 14 percentage points lower than the 
regular corporate rate; 

b. Broadening the definition of foreign taxes which may be credited 
against the United States income tax to include any tax, which 
is the principal form of taxation on business in a country, except 
turnover, general sales taxes or excise, and social security taxes ; 

c. Removing of the overall limitation on foreign tax credits; and 

d. Permitting regulated investment companies concentrating on 
foreign investment to pass on to their stockholders the credit for 
foreign taxes which would be available on direct investment. 

Further to encourage the flow of private investment abroad, we 
hall give full diplomatic support, through our activities here and 
hrough our missions and representatives in the field, to the acceptance 
nd understanding by other nations of the prerequisites for the at- 
raction of private foreign investment. We shall continue to use the 
reaty approach to establish common rules for the fair treatment of 
oreign investment. 

In connection with legislation authorizing the mutual security 
►rogram, I suggest that the Congress consider the desirability of 
noadening the existing authority to guarantee against losses on new 
nvestment abroad, so as to cover losses caused by war, revolution, 
nd insurrection. 2 

The Commission has pointed out that uncertainty as to the ampli- 
ation of United States antitrust laws to the operations of American 
irms abroad is a deterrent to foreign investment. It recommended 
hat our antitrust laws be restated in a manner which would clearly 
.cknowledge the right of each country to regulate trade within its 
wn borders. At the same time, the Commission insisted that it 
hould be made clear that foreign laws or established business prac- 
ices which encourage restrictive price, production, or marketing 
rrangements will limit the willingness of United States businessmen 
o invest abroad and will reduce the benefits of such investment to the 
conomies of the host countries. 

I have requested the Department of Justice to consider this recom- 
aendation in connection with its current study of the antitrust laws. 


1 See Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (PL 591, 83d Cong., 2d sess.); 68A Stat. 

2 Recommendation not incorporated in the Mutual Security Act of 1954; see 
nfra , pp. 3105-3140. 
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Btjy American Legislation 

At present certain of our laws require that, in specified Federal or 
federally financed procurement, preference be given to domestic firms 
over foreign bidders. Except where considerations of national se- 
curity, persistent and substantial unemployment, or encouragement 
of small business require otherwise, ! agree with the Commission that 
it is improper policy, unbusinesslike procedure, and unfair to the 
taxpayer for the Government to pay a premium on its purchases. 

I request, therefore, that legislative . authority be provided to 
exempt from the provisions of this legislation the bidders Irom nations 
that treat our bidders on an equal basis with their own nationals . 1 
Meanwhile, the executive branch is clarifying the application of these 
preference principles to Government procurement. It will limit the 
price differential favoring domestic producers over foreign bidders to 
a reasonable percent, dependent upon the circumstances over and 
above whatever tariffs may apply . 2 Discretionary authority, how- 
ever, must be continued to permit special consideration in Government 
procurement for the requirements of national security, for the problems 
of small business, and of areas where persistent and substantial un- 
employment exists. 

Raw Materials 

This country is blessed with abundant mineral resources, but we 
must make the most of them if we are to satisfy the ever-increasing 
appetite of an expanding economy and at the same time maintain an 
adequate defense posture. We must recognize, however, that it is 
not possible for this Nation, or any other nation, to produce enough of 
every metal and mineral needed by modern industry. These materials 
are not evenly distributed throughout the world. We have to depend 
on one another. Our foreign economic policies, therefore, must en- 
courage the relatively easy flow of these materials in international 
trade. 

The Commission has made two sets of recommendations which I 
believe will materially assist in achieving an orderly expansion of 
mineral production both here and abroad. 

The first is that the United States Government should make a con- 
structive contribution toward greater stability of world prices of raw 
materials by moderating or relaxing impediments to international 
trade, by encouraging diversification of foreign economies, by avoiding 
procurement practices which disturb world prices, by consultation 
with other nations, and by tempering the fluctuations in our own 
economy. 

The second calls for increased encouragement of investment in over- 
seas production by our citizens and the nationals of other countries. 

I heartily endorse these recommendations. 

The Commission also recommended that domestic sources for raw 
materials requiredjor military purposes should be assured by direct 


1 No legislation submitted. 

2 See Ex. Or. 10582, Dec. 17, 1954. 
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means and not by tariffs and import quotas. I believe that normally 
this is sound. 

However, I have appointed a special Cabinet committee which is 
now surveying the whole field of our minerals policy and have drawn 
their attention to these recommendations. 1 

Agriculture 

Perhaps no sector of our economy has a greater stake in foreign trade 
than American agriculture. In recent years, for example, one-third 
of our wheat, forty percent of our cotton and rice, and one-fourth of 
our tobacco and soybeans have been exported. It is highly important 
to maintain foreign markets for our agricultural products. 

Any program designed to serve the interests of American agriculture 
must take due account of the necessity for export markets. Put in the 
words of the Commission, “It is necessary to harmonize our agricul- 
tural and foreign economic policies without sacrificing the sound objec- 
tives of either.” I am convinced such reconciliation is possible. Ac- 
ceptance of the recommendations in my agricultural message of Jan- 
uary 11 will, I feel certain, help accomplish this objective. 2 

Merchant Marine 

With respect to our ocean shipping, we must have a merchant ma- 
rine adequate to our defense requirements. I subscribe to the prin- 
ciple that such support of our merchant fleet as is required for that 
purpose should be provided by direct means to the greatest possible 
extent. Such a policy, however, requires a careful analysis of the 
means available for providing direct support, its possible effects on 
foreign flag vessel carryings, and its total costs before a specific pro- 
gram can be recommended. 

The Department of Commerce has already studied this problem at 
length. Its findings will be further reviewed within the Executive 
Branch in order to develop specific recommendations to transmit to the 
next session of the Congress, in addition to the proposals submitted 
by the Executive Branch that are now before the Congress. 3 * * * * 8 

International Travel 

International travel has cultural and social importance in the free 
vorld. It also has economic significance. Foreign travel by Amer- 
.cans is a substantial source of dollars for many countries, enabling 
diem to pay for what we sell them. 


1 The Cabinet Committee on Mineral Policy was appointed, Oct. 26, 1953. 

[ts membership consisted of the Secretary of the Interior (Chairman), the Secre- 

tary of State, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Director of the Office of 

Defense Mobilization. The Secretary of the Treasury and the Director of the 

Bureau of the Budget served as consultants. The committee submitted its final 

•eport to the President, Dec. 1, 1954. For a summary of its findings, see the 
Department of State Bulletin, Dec. 27, 1954, pp. 988-990. 

a H. Doc. 292, 83d Cong., 2d sess. . /T ^ T ^ 

8 See the two amendments to the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 (PL 664 and 
PL 781, 83d Cong., 2d sess., Aug. 26 and Sept. 3, 1954; 68 Stat. 832 and 1267). 
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While the promotion of tourism is primarily a responsibility of the 
countries which welcome visitors, and is a function for private enter- 
prise, there are some specific governmental actions which can be help- 
ful. For example, there is H.R. 8352 1 which increases the duty-free 
allowance for tourists from $500 to $1,000, exercisable every 6 months. 
I recommend its passage. From time to time I may have other recom- 
mendations for legislative action to stimulate travel. 

Meanwhile, in the executive branch, I shall instruct the appropriate 
agencies and departments, at home and abroad, to consider how they 
can facilitate international travel. They will be asked to take action 
to simplify governmental procedures relating to customs, visas, pass- 
ports, exchange or monetary restrictions and other regulations that 
sometimes harass the traveler. 

Economic Aid and Technical Assistance 

Assistance extended in the past by the United States to other free 
nations has played an effective part in strengthening the national se- 
curity, developing important resources, and opening up significant 
opportunities, for ourselves and for others. It has also carried with 
it, in many instances, particularly in technical cooperation and famine 
relief, a deep humanitarian response by our people. However, eco- 
nomic aid cannot be continued indefinitely. We must distinguish 
between an emergency and a chronic malady, between a special case 
and a general rule. 

I subscribe, therefore, to the principle that economic aid on a grant 
basis should be terminated as soon as possible consistent with our 
national interest. In cases where support is needed to establish and 
equip military forces of other governments in the interest of our 
mutual defense, and where this is beyond the economic capacity of 
another country, our aid should be in the form of grants. ^ As recog- 
nized by the Commission, there may be some cases in which modest 
amounts of grant aid to underdeveloped countries will importantly 
serve the interest of security. I further agree that in other situations 
where the interest of the United States requires that dollars not 
otherwise available to a country should be provided, such support to 
the maximum extent appropriate should be in the form of loans 
rather than grants. 

In extending such loans, we must be careful not to interfere with 
the normal lending activities and standards of tho Export-Import 
Bank. The International Bank is the primary institution for the 
public financing of economic development. The Export-Import Bank 
will consider on their merits applications for the financing of develop- 
ment projects, which are not being made by the International Bank, 
and which are in the special interest of the United States, are eco- 
nomically sound, are within the capacity of the prospective borrower 
to repay and within the prudent loaning capacity of the bank. 

I approve the recommendations of the Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy that the United States participation in technical 


1 Did not become law. 
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operation programs should be pressed forward vigorously. Such 
ograms should concentrate _ on providing experts and know-how 
bher than large funds or shipments of goods except for necessary 
monstration equipment. They # should not provide capital for 
vestment but should be so administered as to fit into the programs 
development of the assisted countries and they should be related 
any private or public investment likely to be forthcoming. 

Review of the requirements for the Mutual Security Program 
s been conducted with these principles in mind and substantial 
luctions in grant aid have been made by this administration. The 
;islatipn which I shall later propose for the Mutual Security Pro- 
xm will reflect these principles . 1 

lSt-West Trade 

In viewing the problems of other nations of the free world, we are 
'ced to recognize that the economies of some of them have been 
akened by the disruption of the broad historic pattern of trade 
tween East and West. 

Curtailment of our aid programs will increase the pressures for 
sumption of such trade. A greater exchange of peaceful goods 
tween East and West — that is, goods not covered by the Battle 
t 2 nor otherwise considered strategic — so far as it can be achieved 
bhout jeopardizing national security, and subject to our embargo 
Communist China and North Korea , 3 should not cause us undue 
icern. I shall, of course, take appropriate action to ensure that 
v security is fully safeguarded. 

•NVERTIBILITY 

The Commission rightly regards positive progress toward currency 
ivertibility as an indispensable condition for a freer and healthier 
ernational trade. Steps toward enabling holders of foreign cur- 
Lcies to convert them freely into other currencies deserve our 
muragement. 

Phe Commission has correctly observed that the initiative and 
ponsibility for introducing currency convertibility must rest^ with 
> countries concerned. I am happy to say that such initiative is 
ng taken. The British and other members of the Commonwealth 
Nations have met twice, in London and in Sydney, to consider 
,ns for convertibility of the pound sterling . 4 The United Kingdom 
I other important nations of Europe have discussed their aims 
ih us. Individually they are taking constructive steps affecting 
>ir own currencies. In addition, discussions among them which 
now under way in connection with the renewal of the European 


See the Mutual Security Act of 1954; infra, pp. 3105-3140. 

Aet of Oct. 26, 1951; infra , pp. 3101-3105. 

See supra, pp. 2622-2626. 

The London meeting was held Nov. 27-Dec. 11, 1952; the Sydney meeting, 
. 8-14, 1954. 
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Payments Union 1 are being largely influenced by their desire to pre- 
pare the way for convertibility. 

I have approved the Commission's recommendations for coopera- 
tion in strengthening the gold and dollar reserves of countries which 
have prepared themselves for convertibility by sound internal and 
external policies. These recommendations do not call for new action 
by the Congress. Authority and procedures for this purpose already 
exist. The United States will support the use of the resources of the 
International Monetary Fund as a bulwark to strengthen the cur- 
rencies of countries which undertake convertibility. In addition, 
a study is now being made, as suggested by the Commission, of the 
possibility of standby credits from the Federal Eeserve System. 

Conclusion 

What I have outlined to you is a minimum program which should 
be judged as a whole. Its various parts are interrelated; each requires 
the other. 

Conceived as a whole, this program consists of four major parts? 

Aid — which we wish to curtail; 

Investment — which we wish to encourage; 

Convertibility — which we wish to facilitate; and 

Trade — which we wish to expand. 

I consider it essential that we achieve each of these objectives, which 
we must clearly understand are closely interlocked: As we curtail our 
aid, we must help to close the dollar gap by expanding our foreign in- 
vestment and trade. This expansion will be facilitated by a return 
to convertibility of foreign currencies. The return by our friends 
abroad to convertibility will be encouraged if our trade policy leads 
them to expect expansion of our foreign trade and investment. 

Unless we are prepared to adopt the policies I have recommended 
to expand export and import trade and increase the flow of our capital 
into foreign investment, our friends abroad may be discouraged in 
their effort to reestablish a free market for their currencies. If we fail 
in our trade policy, we may fail in all. Our domestic employment, our 
standard of living, our security, and the solidarity of the free world- 
all are involved. 

For our own economic growth we must have continuously expand- 
ing world markets; for our security we require that our allies become 
economically strong. Expanding trade is the only adequate solution 
for these two pressing problems confronting our country. 


1 The May 5-6, 1954, session of the Ministerial Council of the OEEC extended 
the life of the EPU to June 30, 1955. 
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>. AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND ASSISTANCE 
ACT OF 1954, AS AMENDED IN 1955: Public Law 480 (83d 
Congress, 2d Session), 1 July 10, 1954; Amended by Public Laws 25 
and 387 (84th Congress, 1st Session), 2 April 25 and August 12, 1955 3 

IN ACT To increase the consumption of United States agricultural commodities 
in foreign countries, to improve the foreign relations of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled , That this Act may be cited as 
he “Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954.” 

Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to expand 
nternational trade among the United States and friendly nations, to 
acilitate the convertibility of currency, to promote the economic sta- 
>ility of American agriculture and the national welfare, to make maxi- 
num efficient use of surplus agricultural commodities in furtherance 
I the foreign policy of the United States, and to stimulate and facili- 
ate the expansion of foreign trade in agricultural commodities pro- 
ceed in the United States by providing a means whereby surplus 
-gricultural commodities in excess of the usual marketings of such 
ommodities may be sold through private trade channels, and foreign 
urrencies accepted in payment therefor. It is further the policy to 
.se foreign currencies which accrue to the United States under this 
Let to expand international trade, to encourage economic develop- 
lent, to purchase strategic materials, to pay United States obligations 
broad, to promote collective strength, and to foster in other ways the 
oreign policy of the United States. 

TITLE I— SALES FOR FOREIGN CURRENCY 

Sec. 101. 4 In furtherance of this policy, the President is authorized 

0 negotiate and carry out agreements with friendly nations or organi- 
ations of friendly nations to provide for the sale of surplus agricul- 
ural commodities for foreign currencies. In negotiating such agree- 
lents the President shall — • 

(a) take reasonable precautions to safeguard usual marketings 
of the United States and to assure that sales under this Act will 
not unduly disrupt world prices of agricultural commodities; 

(b) take appropriate steps to assure that private trade channels 
are used to the maximum extent practicable both with respect to 
sales from privately owned stocks and from stocks owned by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation; 

(c) give special consideration to utilizing the authority and 
funds provided by this Act, in order to develop and expand con- 

1 68 Stat. 454. 

3 69 Stat. 44 and 721. . 

3 Mutual Security Legislation and Related Documents , compilation prepared by 
le Office of the General Counsel of the International Cooperation Administra** 
on, Dec. 29, 1955, pp. 113-118. 

4 This title succeeded sec. 550 of the Mutual Security Act of 1951; see sec. 502 
' the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended (infra, p. 3129). 
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tinuous market demand abroad for agricultural commodities, 
with appropriate emphasis on underdeveloped and new market 
areas; 

(d) seek and secure commitments from participating countries 
that will prevent resale or transshipment to other countries, or 
use for other than domestic purposes, of surplus agricultural com- 
modities purchased under this Act, without specific approval of 
the President; and 

(e) afford any friendly nation the maximum opportunity to 
purchase surplus agricultural commodities from the United 
States, taking into consideration the opportunities to achieve the 
declared policy of this Act and to make effective use of the foreign 
currencies received to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 102. (a) For the purpose of carrying out agreements concluded 
by the President hereunder^ the Commodity Credit Corporation, in 
accordance with regulations issued by the President pursuant to sub- 
section (b) of this section, (1) shall make available for sale hereunder to 
domestic exporters surplus agricultural ^ commodities heretofore or 
hereafter acquired by the Corporation in the administration of its 
price-support operations, and (2) shall make funds available to finance 
the sale and exportation of surplus agricultural commodities, whether 
from private stocks or from stocks of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. In supplying such commodities to exporters under this sub- 
section the Commodity Credit Corporation shall not be subject to the 
sales price restrictions in section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 1 as 
amended. The commodity set-aside established for any commodity 
under section 101 of the Agricultural Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 897) shall 
be reduced by a quantity equal to the quantity of such commodity 
financed hereunder which is exported from private stocks. 2 

(b) In order to facilitate and maximize the use of private channels 
of trade in carrying out agreements entered into pursuant to this Act, 


1 Act of Oct. 31, 1949; 63 Stat. 1051. 

2 This subsection was revised by PL 25, 84th Cong., 1st sess. (69 Stat. 44), 
approved Apr. 25, 1955. It formerly read as follows: 

“For the purpose of carrying out agreements concluded by the President 
hereunder, the Commodity Credit Corporation, in accordance with regulations 
issued by the President pursuant to subsection (b) of this section, (1) shall 
make available for sale hereunder at such points in the United States as the 
President may direct surplus agricultural commodities heretofore or hereafter 
acquired by the Corporation in the administration of its price support opera- 
tions, and (2) shall make funds available to finance the sale and exportation 
of surplus agricultural commodities from stocks owned by the Corporation or 
pledged or mortgaged as security for price support loans or from stocks 
privately owned if the Corporation is not in a position to supply the com- 
modity from its owned stocks: Provided , That to facilitate the use of private 
trade channels the Corporation, even though it is in a position to supply the 
commodity, may finance the sale and exportation of privately owned stocks 
if the Corporation’s stocks are reduced through arrangements whereby the 
private exporter acquires the same commodity of comparable value or 
quantity from the Commodity Credit Corporation. In supplying com- 
modities to private exporters under such arrangements Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall not be subject to the sales price restriction in section 407 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended.” 
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the President may, under such regulations and subject to such safe- 
guards as he deems appropriate, provide for the issuance of letters of 
commitment against funds or guarantees of funds supplied by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and for this purpose accounts may be 
established on the books of any department, agency, or establishment 
of the Government, or on terms and conditions approved by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in banking institutions in the United States. 
Such letters of commitment, when issued, shall constitute obligations 
of the United States and moneys due or to become due thereunder shall 
be assignable under the Assignment of Claims Act of 1940. 1 Expend- 
itures of funds which have been made available through accounts so 
established shall be accounted for on standard documentation 
required for expenditures of Government funds. 

Sec. 103. (a) For the purpose of making payment to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to the extent the Commodity Credit 
Corporation is not reimbursed under section 105 for commodities 
disposed of and costs incurred under titles I and II of this Act, there 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as are equal to (1) 
bhe Corporation’s investment in commodities made available for 
sxport under this title and title II of this Act, including processing, 
packaging, transportation, and handling costs, < and (2) all costs 
incurred by the Corporation in making funds available to finance the 
exportation of surplus agricultural commodities pursuant to this, title. 
Amy funds or other assets available to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion may be used in advance of such appropriation or payments, for 
carrying out the purposes of this Act. 

(b) Transactions shall not be carried out under this title which will 
call for appropriations to reimburse the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, pursuant to subsection (a) of this section, in amounts in excess of 
51,500,000,000. This limitation shall not be apportioned by year or 
by country, but shall be considered as an objective as well as a limita- 
tion, to be reached as rapidly as possible so long as the purposes of this 
Act can be achieved within the safeguards established. 2 

Sec. 104. Notwithstanding section 1415 of the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act^ 1953, or any other provision of law, the President 
may use or enter into agreements with friendly nations or organiza- 
tions of nations to use the foreign currencies which accrue under this 
title for one or more of the following purposes: 

(a) To help develop new markets for United States agricultural 
commodities on a mutually benefiting basis; 

(b) To purchase or contract to purchase strategic and critical 
materials, within the applicable terms of the Strategic and Critical 
Materials Stockpile Act, 3 for a supplemental United States stock- 
pile of such materials as the President may determine from time 
to time under contracts, including advance payment contracts, for 
supply extending over periods up to ten years. All strategic and 

Act of Oct. 9, 1940; 54 Stat. 1029. 

2 The figure “$1,500, 000, 000” and the second sentence were added by PL 387, 
54th Cong., 1st sess. (69 Stat. 721), approved Aug. 12, 1955. The figure 
‘$1,500, 000, 000” was substituted for “$700, 000, 000.” 
a Act of July 23, 1946; 60 Stat. 596. 
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critical materials acquired under authority of this title shall be 
placed in the above named supplemental stockpile and may be 
additional to the amounts acquired under authority of the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpile Act. Materials so 
acquired shall be released from the supplemental stockpile only 
under the provisions of section 3 of the Strategic and Critical 
Materials Stockpile Act; 

(c) To procure military equipment, materials, facilities, and 
services for the common defense; 

(d) For financing the purchase of goods or services for other 
friendly countries; 

(e) For promoting balanced economic development and trade 
among nations ; 

(f) To pay United States obligations abroad; 

(g) For loans to promote multilateral trade and economic de- 
velopment, made through established banking facilities of the 
friendly nation from which the foreign currency was obtained or 
in any other manner which the President may deem to be appro- 
priate. Strategic materials, services, or foreign currencies may be 
accepted in payment of such loans; 

(h) For the financing of international educational exchange 
activities under the programs authorized by section 32 (b) (2) 
of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, 1 as amended (50 U. S. C. 
App. 1641 (b) ). 

Provided , however , That section 1415 of the Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act, 1953, 2 shall apply to all foreign currencies used for grants 
under subsections (d) and (e) and for payment of United States obliga- 
tions involving grants under subsection (f) and to not less than 10 per 
centum of the foreign currencies which accrue under this title: 
Provided , however , That the President is authorized to waive such 
applicability of section 1415 in any case where he determines that it 
would be inappropriate or inconsistent with the purposes of this title. 

Sec. 105. Foreign currencies received pursuant to this title shall be 
deposited in a special account to the credit of the United States and 
shall be used only pursuant to section 104 of this title, and any de- 
partment or agency of the government using any of such currencies 
for a purpose for which funds have been appropriated shall reimburse 
the Commodity Credit Corporation in an amount equivalent to the 
dollar value of the currencies used. 

Sec. 106. As used in this Act, “surplus agricultural commodity" 
shall mean any agricultural commodity or product thereof, class, land, 
type, or other specification thereof, produced in the United States, 
either privately or publicly owned, which is or may be reasonably 
expected to be in excess of domestic requirements, adequate carryover, 
and anticipated exports for dollars, as determined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. The Secretary of Agriculture is also authorized to deter- 
mine the nations with whom agreements shall be negotiated, and to 
determine the commodities and quantities thereof which may be 
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eluded in the negotiations with each country after advising with 
her agencies of Government affected and within broad policies laid 
)wn by the President for implementing this Act. 1 
Sec. 107. As used in this Act, “friendly nation” means any country 
her than (1) the U. S. S. R., or (2) any nation or area dominated or 
ntrolled by the foreign government or foreign organization con- 
olling the world Communist movement. 

Sec. 108 . The President shall make a report to Congress with respect 
the activities carried on under this Act at least once each six months 
Ld at such other times as may be appropriate and such reports shall 
elude the dollar value, at the exchange rates in effect at the time of 
e sale, of the foreign currency for which commodities exported 
irsuant to section 102 (a) hereof are sold. 

Sec. 109. No transactions shall be undertaken under authority of 
is title after June 30, 1957, except as required pursuant to agreements 
eretofore entered into pursuant to this title. 

TITLE II— FAMINE RELIEF AND OTHER ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 201. In order to enable the President to furnish emergency 
sistance on behalf of the people of the United States to friendly 
oples in meeting famine or other urgent relief requirements, the 
rnimodity Credit Corporation shall make available to the President 
t of its stocks such surplus agricultural commodities (as defined in 
fifion 106 of title I) f. o. b. vessels in United States ports, as he may 
guest, for transfer (1) to any nation friendly to the United States in 
ier to meet famine or other urgent relief requirements of such 
tion, and (2) to friendly but needy populations without regard to* 
e friendliness of their government. 

Sec. 202. The President may authorize the transfer on a grant, 
sis of surplus agricultural commodities from Commodity Credit 
>rporation stocks to assist programs undertaken with friendly gov- 
iments or through voluntary relief agencies: Provided, That the 
esident shall take reasonable precaution that such transfers will 
t displace or interfere with sales which might otherwise be made. 
Sec. 203. Not more than $300,000,000 (including the Corporation's 
vestment in the commodities) shall be^ expended for all transfers, 
fiuding delivery on board vessels in United States ports, under this, 
le. The President may make such transfers through such agencies 
finding intergovernmental organizations, in such manner, and upon 
ch terms and conditions as he deems appropriate; he shall make use 
the facilities of voluntary relief agencies to the extent practicable. 
Sec. 204. No programs of assistance shall be undertaken under the 
thority of this title after June 30, 1957. 

TITLE III— GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 301. Section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended by 
ding at the end thereof the following: “Notwithstanding the fore- 


This sentence was added by PL 387, 84th Cong., 1st sess. (69 Stat. 721) > 
proved Aug. 12, 1955. 

415900— 57— vol. 2 82 
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going, the Corporation, on such terms and conditions as the Secretary 
may deem in the public interest, shall make available any farm 
commodity or product thereof owned or controlled by it for use in 
relieving distress (1) in any area in the United States declared by the 
President to be an acute distress area because of unemployment or 
other econo mi c cause if the President finds that such use will nob 
displace or interfere with normal marketing of agricultural commodi- 
ties and (2) in connection with any major disaster determined by the 
President to warrant assistance by the Federal Government under 
Public Law 875, Eighty-first Congress, 1 as amended (42 U. S. C. 1855)* 
Except on a reimbursable basis, the Corporation shall not bear any* 
costs in connection with making such commodity available beyond 
the cost of the commodities to the Corporation^ in store and the 
handling and transportation costs in mailing delivery of the com- 
modity to designated agencies at one or more central locations in 
each State.” 

Sec. 302. Section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended 
to read as follows : 

“Sec. 416. In order to prevent the waste of commodities acquired 
through price-support operations by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion before they can be disposed of in normal domestic channels with- 
out impairment of the price-support program or sold abroad at com- 
petitive world prices, the Commodity Credit Corporation is author- 
ized, on such terms and under such regulations as the Secretary may 
deem in the public interest: (1) upon application, to make such com- 
modities available to any Federal agency for use in making payment 
for commodities not produced in the United States; (2) to barter or 
exchange such commodities for strategic or other materials as author- 
ized by law; (3) in the case of food commodities to donate such 
commodities to the Bureau of Indian Affairs and to such State, 
Federal, or private agency or agencies as may be designated by the 
proper State or Federal authority and approved by the Secretary, for 
use in the United States in nonprofit school-lunch programs, in the 
assistance of needy persons, and in charitable institutions, including 
hospitals, to the extent that needy persons are served; and (4) to 
donate any such food commodities in excess of anticipated disposition 
under (1), (2), and (3) above to nonprofit voluntary agencies regis- 
tered with the Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of the Foreign 
Operations Administration or other appropriate department or agency 
of the Federal Government and intergovernmental organizations for 
use in the assistance of needy persons outside the United States. In 
the case of (3) and (4) above the Secretary shall obtain such assurance 
as he deems necessary that the recipients thereof will not diminish 
their normal .expenditures for food by reason of such donation. In 
order to facilitate the appropriate disposal of such commodities, the 
Secretary may from time to time estimate and announce the quantity 
of such commodities which he anticipates will become available for 
distribution under (3) and (4) above. The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration may pay, with respect to commodities disposed of under this 


1 Act of Sept. 30, 1950; 64 Stat. 1109. 
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section, reprocessing, packaging, transporting, handling, and other 
charges accruing up to the time of their delivery to a Federal agency 
or to the designated State or private agency, in the case of commodi- 
ties made available for use within the United States, or their delivery 
free alongside ship or free on board export carrier at point of export, 
in the case of commodities made available for use outside the United 
States. . For the purpose of this section the terms ‘State’ and ‘United 
States’ include the District of Columbia and any Territory or posses- 
sion of the United States.” 

Sec. 303. Whenever the Secretary has reason to believe that, in 
addition to other authorized methods and means of disposing of 
agricultural commodities owned by the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, there ma y be opportunity to protect the funds and assets of 
the. Commodity Credit Corporation by barter or exchange of such 
agricultural commodities for (a) strategic materials entailing less risk 
of loss through deterioration or substantially less storage charges, or 
(b) materials, goods or equipment required in connection with foreign 
economic and military aid and assistance programs, or (c) materials 
or equipment required in substantial quantities for offshore construc- 
tion programs, he is hereby directed to use every practicable means, 
in cooperation with other Government agencies, to arrange and make, 
through private trade channels, such barters or exchanges or to utilize 
the authority conferred on him by section 4 (h) of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation Charter Act, 1 as amended, to make such barters 
or exchanges. Agencies of the United States Government procuring 
such materials, goods or equipment are hereby directed to cooperate 
with the Secretary in the disposal of surplus agricultural commodities 
by means of barter or exchange. Strategic materials so acquired by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation shall be considered as assets of 
the Corporation and other agencies of the Government, in purchasing 
strategic materials, shall purchase such materials from Commodity 
Credit Corporation inventories to the extent available in fulfillment 
of their requirements. The Secretary is also directed to assist, through 
such means as are available to him, farmers’ cooperatives in effecting 
exchange of agricultural commodities in their possession for strategic 
materials. 

Sec. 304. The President shall exercise the authority contained herein 
(1) to assist friendly nations to be independent of trade with the 
U. S. S. R. or nations dominated or controlled by the U. S. S. R. for 
food, raw materials and markets, and (2) to assure that agricultural 
commodities sold or transferred hereunder do not result in increased 
availability of those or like commodities to unfriendly nations. 

Sec. 305. All Commodity Credit Corporation stocks disposed of 
under title II of this Act and section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, 2 shall be clearly identified by, as far as practical, 
appropriate marking on each package or container as being furnished 
by the people of the United States of America. 


1 Act of June 29, 1948: 62 Stat. 1070. 

2 See sec. 302 of this act. 
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6. FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY: Message by the President to 
the Congress, January 10, 1955 1 

The Nation's enlightened self-interest and sense of responsibility as 
a leader among the free nations require a foreign economic program 
that will stimulate economic growth in the free world through enlarging 
opportunities for the fuller operation of the forces of free enterprise 
and competitive markets. Oar own self-interest requires such a pro- 
gram because (1) economic strength among our allies is essential to 
our security; (2) economic growth in underdeveloped areas is necessary 
to lessen international instability growing out of the vulnerability of 
such areas to Communist penetration and subversion; and (3) an 
increasing volume of world production and trade will help assure our 
own economic growth and a rising standard of living among our own 
people. 

In the worldwide struggle between the forces of freedom and those 
of communism, we have wisely recognized that the security of each 
nation in the free world is dependent upon the security of all other 
nations in the free world. The measure of that security in turn is 
dependent upon the economic strength of all free nations, for without 
economic strength they cannot support the military establishments 
that are necessary to deter Communist armed aggression. Economic 
strength is indispensable, as well, in securing themselves against 
internal Communist subversion. 

For every country in the free world, economic strength is dependent 
upon high levels of economic activity internally and high levels of 
international trade. No nation can be economically self-sufficient. 
Nations must buy from other nations, and in order to pay for what 
they buy they must sell. It is essential for the security of the United 
States and the rest of the free world that the United States take the 
leadership in promoting the achievement of those high levels of trade 
that will bring to all the economic strength upon which the freedom 
and security of all depends. Those high levels of trade can be pro- 
moted by the specific measures with respect to trade barriers recom- 
mended in this message, by the greater flow of capital among nations 
of the free world, by convertibility of currencies, by an expanded 
interchange of technical counsel, and by an increase in international 
travel. 

From the military standpoint, our national strength has been 
augmented by the overall military alliance of the nations constituting 
the free world. This free-world alliance will be most firmly cemented 
when its association is based on flourishing mutual trade as well as 
common ideals, interests, and aspirations. Mutually advantageous 
trade relationships are not only profitable, but they are also more 
binding and more enduring than costly grants and other forms of aid. 

Today numerous uneconomic, man-made barriers to mutually 
advantageous trade and the flow of investment are preventing the 


1 Department of State publication 5733; 1955. 
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nations of the free world from achieving their full economic potential. 
International trade and investment are not making their full contribu- 
tion to production, employment, and income. Over a large area of the 
world currencies are not yet convertible. 

We and our friends abroad must together undertake the lowering 
of the unjustifiable barriers to trade and investment, and we must do 
it on a mutual basis so that the benefits may be shared by all. 

Such action will add strength to our own domestic economy and 
help assure a rising standard of living among our people by opening 
new markets for our farms and factories and mines. 

The program that I am here recommending is moderate, gradual, 
and reciprocal. Radical or sudden tariff reductions would not be to 
the interest of the United States and would not accomplish the goal 
we seek. A moderate program, however, can add immeasurably to 
the security and well-being of the United States and the rest of the 
free world. 

TRADE AGREEMENT AUTHORITY 

I request a 3-year extension of Presidential authority to negotiate 
tariff reductions with other nations on a gradual, selective, and recipro- 
cal basis. 1 This authority would permit negotiations for reductions 
in those barriers that now limit the markets for our goods throughout 
the world. I shall ask all nations with whom we trade to take similar 
steps in their relations with each other* 

The 3-year extension of the Trade Agreements Act should authorize, 
subject to the present peril and escape clause provisions: 

1. Reduction, through multilateral and reciprocal negotiations, of 
tariff rates on selected commodities by not more than 5 percent per 
year for 3 years ; 

2. Reduction, through multilateral and reciprocal negotiations, of 
any tariff rates in excess of 50 percent to that level over a 3-year 
period; and 

3. Reduction, by not more than one-half oyer a 3-year period, of 
tariff rates in effect on January 1, 1945, on articles which are not now 
being imported or which are being imported only in negligible quan- 
tities. 

THE GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE 

For approximately 7 years the United States has cooperated with all 
the major trading nations of the free world in an effort to reduce trade 
barriers. The instrument of cooperation is the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Through this agreement the United States has 
sought to carry out the provisions and purpose of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. 

The United States and 33 other trading countries are now reviewing 
the provisions of the agreement for the purpose of making it a simpler 
and more effective instrument for the development of a sound system 
of world trade. When the current negotiations on the revision of the 


1 See the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1955; infra , doc. 9. 
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organizational provisions of the General Agreement are satisfactorily 
completed, the results will be submitted to the Congress for its 
approval. 1 

CUSTOMS ADMINISTRATION AND PROCEDURE 

Considerable progress has been made in freeing imports from un- 
necessary customs administrative burdens. Still more, however, 
needs to be done in the three areas I mentioned in my message last 
year: (1) the simplification of commodity definitions, classification, 
and rate structures; (2) improvement in standards for the valuation of 
imports; and (3) further improvement of procedures for customs 
administration. 

An important step toward simplification of the tariff structure was 
taken by the Congress last year with the passage ot the Customs 
Simplification Act, which directs the Tariff Commission to study the 
diffi culties of co mm odity classification of imports. The interim 
report of the Tariff Commission to be made by next March 15 should 
help enable the Congress to determine whether further legislative 
steps should then be taken or should await submission of the final 
report. 

The uncertainties and confusion arising from the complex system 
of valuation on imported articles cause unwarranted delays in the 
determination of customs duties. I urge the Congress to give favor- 
able consideration to legislation 2 for remedying this situation. 

The improvement of customs administration requires continuous 
effort, as the Congress recognized by enacting the Customs Simplifi- 
cation Acts of 1953 and 1954. The Treasury Department in its 
annual report to the Congress will review the remaining reasons for 
delay or difficulty in processing imported articles through customs 
and will propose still further technical amendments to simplify cus- 
toms procedures. 


UNITED STATES INVESTMENT ABROAD 

The whole free world needs capital; America is its largest source. 
In that light, the flow of capital abroad from our country must be 
stimulated and in such a manner that it results in investment largely 
by individuals or private enterprises rather than by government. 

An increased flow of United States private investment funds abroad, 
especially to the underdeveloped areas, could contribute much to the 
expansion of two-way international trade. The underdeveloped 
countries would thus be enabled more easily to acquire the capital 
equipment so badly needed by them to achieve sound economic 
growth and higher living standards. This would do much to offset 
the false but alluring promises of the Communists. 

To facilitate the investment of capital abroad, I recommend enact- 
ment of legislation providing for taxation of business income from 
foreign subsidiaries or branches at a rate 14 percentage points lower 
than the corporate rate on domestic income, and a deferral of tax on 

1 See infra . 

2 H. Res. 6040 passed the House of Representatives during the 84th Cong., 
1st sess. Not enacted. 
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income of foreign branches until it is removed from the country where 
it is earned . 1 

I propose also to explore the further use of tax treaties with the pos- 
sible recognition of tax concessions made to foreign capital by other 
countries. Under proper safeguards, credit could be given for foreign 
income taxes which are waived for an initial limited period, as we now 
grant credit for taxes which are imposed. This would give maximum 
effectiveness to foreign tax laws designed to encourage new enterprises. 

As a further step to stimulate investment abroad, I recommend 
approval by the Congress at the appropriate time of membership in 
the proposed International Finance Corporation , 2 which will be 
affiliated with the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. ^ This corporation will be designed to increase private invest- 
ment in less developed countries by making loans without Govern- 
ment guaranties. Although the corporation will not purchase stock, 
it will provide venture capital through investing in debentures and 
similar obligations. Its operation will cover a field not dealt with by 
an existing institution. 

The executive branch will continue through our diplomatic repre- 
sentatives abroad to encourage a climate favorable to the private 
enterprise concept in investment. 

We shall continue to seek other new ways to enlarge the outward 
flow of capital. 

It must be recognized, however, that when American private 
capital moves abroad, it properly expects to bring home its fair reward. 
This can only be accomplished in the last analysis by our willingness 
to purchase more goods and services from abroad in order to provide 
the dollars for these growing remittances. This fact is a further 
compelling reason for a fair and forward-looking trade policy on our 
part. 

TECHNICAL COOPERATION 

The United States has a vast store of practical and scientific know- 
how that is needed in the under-developed areas of the world. The 
United States has a responsibility to make it available. Its flow for 
peaceful purposes must remain unfettered. 

United States participation in technical cooperation programs should 
be carried forward. These programs should be concerned with 
know-how rather than large funds. In my budget message next week 
I shall recommend that the Congress make available the funds required 
to support the multilateral technical cooperation programs of the 


1 H. Res. 7725, not acted upon, 84tli Cong., 1st sess. 

2 See International Finance Corporation Act (PL 350, 84th Cong., 1st sess., 
Aug. 11, 1955; 69 Stat. 669). The United States instrument of acceptance was 
deposited with the International Bank on Dec. 5, 1955. For “Articles of Agree- 
ment of the International Finance Corporation and Explanatory Memorandum, 
as Approved for Submission to Governments, by the Executive Directors of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development/' see H. Doc. No. 152, 
84th Cong., 1st sess. An analysis of the articles is printed in H. Kept. No. 505, 
84th Cong., 1st sess. 
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United Nations . 1 The bilateral programs of the United States 
should be pressed vigorously. 

INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL 

The United States remains committed to the objective of freedom 
of travel throughout the world. Encouragement given to travel 
abroad is extremely important, both for its cultural and social impor- 
tance in the free world and for its economic benefits. Travel abroad 
by Americans provides an important source of dollars for many 
countries. The executive branch shall continue to look for ways of 
facilitating international travel and shall continue to cooperate with 
private travel agencies. 

One legislative action that would be beneficial in this field is the 
increase of the present duty-free allowances for tourists from $500 to 
$1,000 exercisable every 6 months. I recommend the passage of such 
legislation. 2 

TRADE FAIRS 

International trade fairs have been of major importance to foreign 
countries for many years, and most of the trading nations have 
strengthened the promotional aspects of their industrial displays in 
many fairs with a central exhibit designed to emphasize the industrial 
progress and achievement of the nation. 

Soviet and satellite exhibits, for example, hare been costly, well 
planned, and housed in expensive structures designed to convey the 
impression that the U.S.S.R. is producing on a large scale for peace 
and is creating a paradise for workers. 

The United States, which has a larger volume of international trade 
than any other nation, until recently has been conspicuous by its 
absence at these trade fairs. American visitors and participants have 
pointed out the failure of their Government to tell adequately the 
story of our free enterprise system and to provide effective inter- 
national trade promotion cooperation. 

As a result, I have undertaken an international trade fair program 
under the direction of the Department of Commerce. Since the 
inauguration of this program in August, participation has been author- 
ized in 11 fairs to be held before June 30. Sixteen additional fairs 
are being considered for exhibition purposes in the latter part of the 
year. . The first fair in which the United States presented a central 
exhibit is that at Bangkok, which opened December 7, 1954. At it 
our exhibit was awarded first prize. Over 100 American companies 
supplied items for inclusion in it. 

I shall ask the Congress for funds to continue this program . 3 

CONVERTIBILITY 

Convertibility of currencies is required for the development of a 
steadily rising volume of world trade and investment. The achieve- 

1 See sec. 30b of the Mutual Security Act of 1954 as amended; infra , p. 3118. 

2 H. Bes. 1795, 84th Cong., 1st sess. Not enacted. 

3 No specific legislation was requested in 1955. The program was financed 
from the President's emergency funds. 
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ment of convertibility has not been possible in the postwar period due 
to dislocations caused by the war, inflation, and other domestic 
economic difficulties in many countries, which have contributed to an 
imbalance in international trade and payments. However, steady 
progress, particularly by Western European countries, is being made 
toward our mutual objective of restoring currency convertibility. 
The foreign economic program proposed here will make an important 
contribution to the achievement of convertibility. 

AGRICULTURE 

No single group within America has a greater stake in a healthy and 
expanding foreign trade than the farmers. One-fourth to one-third of 
some major crops, such as wheat, cotton, and tobacco, must find 
markets abroad in order to maintain farm income at high levels. 

If they are to be successful, programs designed to promote the 
prosperity of agriculture should be consistent with our foreign eco- 
nomic program. We must take due account of the effect of any 
agricultural program on our foreign economic relations to assure that 
it contributes to the development of healthy, expanding foreign 
markets over the years. 

CONCLUSION 

The series of recommendations I have just made are all components 
of an integrated program, pointing in a single direction. Each con- 
tributes to the whole. Each advances our national security by 
bringing added strength and self-sufficiency to our allies. Each 
contributes to our economic growth and a rising standard of living 
among our people. 


7. GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE (GATT): 
Text of October 30, 1947, as Amended at the Ninth Session of the 
Contracting Parties, March 10, 1955 1 

PART I 

Article I 

Objectives 

1. The contracting parties recognize that their relations in the 
field of trade and economic endeavour should he conducted with a 
view to raising standards of living, ensuring full employment and a 


1 Oeneral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade : Basic Instruments and Selected 
Documents , vol. I (Revised), Texts of the General Agreement , as Amended , ana of 
the Agreement on the Organization for Trade Cooperation (Geneva, The Contracting 
Parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, April 1955), pp. 7-74. 
GATT was negotiated by 23 nations, signed at Geneva on Oct. 30, 1947, and, 
under the Protocol of Provisional Application of the same date, entered into 
force for the United States and seven other important trading nations on Jan. 1, 
1948 (see TIAS 1700; 61 Stat., pts. 5 and 6). Adherents to the agreement had 
increased to 35 by the end of calendar year 1955. Rounds of multilateral tariff 
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large and steadily growing volume of real income and effective demand, 
developing the fufl use of the resources of the world and expanding 
the production and exchange of goods, and promoting the progressive 
development of the economies oF all the contracting parties. 

2. The contracting parties desire to contribute to these objectives 
through this Agreement by entering into reciprocal and mutually 
advantageous arrangements directed to the substantial reduction of 
tariffs and other barriers to trade and to the elimination of dis- 
criminatory treatment in international commerce. 

Article II 

General Most-Favoured-Nation Treatment ■ 

1. With respect to customs duties and charges of any kind imposed 
on or in connection with importation or exportation or imposed on the 
international transfer of payments for imports or exports, and with 
respect to the method of levying such duties and charges, and with 
respect to all rules and formalities in connection with importation 
and exportation, and with respect to the application of internal 
taxes to exported goods, and with respect to all matters referrod to in 
paragraphs 2 and 4 of Article IV, any advantage, favour, privilege or 
immunity granted by any contracting party to any product originating 
in or destined for any other country shall be accorded immediately 
and unconditionally to the like product originating in or destined for 
the territories of all other contracting parties. 

2. The provisions of paragraph 1 of this Article shall not require 
the elimination of any preferences in respect of . import duties or 
charges which do not exceed the levels provided for in paragraph 4 
of this Article and which fall within the following descriptions: 

(а) preferences in force exclusively between two or more of the 
territories listed in Annex A, subject to the conditions sot forth 
therein; 

(б) preferences in force exclusively between two or more territories 
which on 1 July 1939, were connected by common sovereignty 
or relations of protection or suzerainty and which are listed in 
Annexes B, C and D, subject to the conditions set forth therein; 

(c) preferences in force exclusively between tho United States of 
America and the Republic of Cuba; 


negotiations took place at Annecy, France, in 1949, and at Torquay, England, in 
1950-1951. Still another negotiating session opened at Genova on. Jan. 18, 1956. 

By 1953, it became apparent that the General Agreement, particularly its 
organizational provisions, needed revision. The Ninth Session of the Contracting 
Parties at Geneva, Oct. 28, 1954-Mar. 7, 1955, reviewed the document and 
proposed certain changes, which are incorporated in tho text cited above, and 
prepared an Agreement on the Organization for Trade Cooperation {infra) <f to 
further . . . the achievement of the purposes and objectives” set forth in 
GATT. The amendments to GATT were accepted by the United States on 
Mar. 21, 1955. The Agreement on OTC is still before Congress (June 15, 195C). 
Meanwhile, GATT continues to operate under provisional arrangemonts. (See 
H. Kept. 2007, 84th Cong., 2d sess.). 
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(d) preferences in force exclusively between neighbouring countries 
listed in Annex E. 

3. The provisions of paragraph 1 shall not apply to preferences 
between the countries formerly a part of the Ottoman Empire and 
detached from it on 24 July 1923; 1 Provided that such preferences are 
approved under paragraph 5 of Article XXV. 

4. The margin of preference on any product in respect of which a 
preference is permitted under paragraph 2 of this Article but is not 
specifically set forth as a maximum margin of preference in the appro- 
priate Schedule 2 annexed to this Agreement shall not exceed: 

(a) in respect of duties or charges on any product described in such 
Schedule, the difference between the most-favoured-nation and 
preferential yates provided for therein; if no preferential rate is 
provided for, the preferential rate shall for the purposes of this 
paragraph be taken to be that in force on 10 April 1947, and, if 
no most-favoured-nation rate is provided for, the margin shall 
not exceed the difference between the most-favoured-nation and 
preferential rates existing on 10 April 1947; 

(b) in respect of duties or charges on any product not described in 
the appropriate Schedule, the difference between the most- 
favoured-nation and preferential rates existing on 10 April 1947. 

In the case of the contracting parties named in Annex F, the date of 
10 April 1947, referred to in sub-paragraphs (a) and (b) of this para- 
graph shall be replaced by the respective dates set forth in that Annex. 

Article III 

Schedules of Concessions 

1. ( a ) Each contracting party shall accord to the commerce of the 
other contracting parties treatment no less favourable than that 
provided for in the appropriate Part of the appropriate Schedule 
annexed to this Agreement. 

(i b ) The products described in Part I of the Schedule relating to 
any contracting party, which are the products of territories of other 
contracting parties, shall, on their importation into the territory to 
which the Schedule relates, and subject to the terms, conditions or 
qualifications set forth in that Schedule, be exempt from ordinary 
customs duties in excess of those set forth and provided for therein. 
Such products shall also be exempt from all other duties or charges 
of any land imposed on or in connection with importation, including 
charges of any kind imposed on the international transfer of pay- 
ments for imports, in excess of those imposed on the date of this 
Agreement or those directly and mandatorily required to be imposed 
thereafter by legislation in force in the importing territory on that 
date. 


1 The treaty of peace between the Allied Powers and Turkey, signed at Lau- 
sanne; 23 League of Nations Treaty Series 115. 

2 Schedules not reprinted. 
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(c) The products described in Part II of the Schedule relating to any 
contracting party which are the products of territories entitled under 
Article II to receive preferential treatment upon importation into the 
territory to which the Schedule relates shall, on their importation into 
such territory, and subject to the terms, conditions or qualifications 
set forth in that Schedule, be exempt from ordinary customs duties in 
excess of those set forth and provided for in Part II of that Schedule* 
Such products shall also be exempt from all other duties or charges 
of any kind imposed on or in connection with importation, including 
charges of any kind imposed on the international transfer of payments 
for imports, in excess of those imposed on the date of this Agreement 
or those directly and mandatorily required to be imposed thereafter 
by legislation in force in the importing territory on that date. Nothing 
in this Article shall prevent any contracting party from maintaining 
its requirements existing on the date of this Agreement as to the 
eligibility of goods for entry at preferential rates of duty. 

2. Nothing in this Article shall prevent any contracting party from 
imposing at any time on the importation of any product: 

(a) a charge equivalent to an internal tax imposed consistently with 
the provisions of paragraph 2 of Article IV in respect of the 
like domestic product or in respect of an article from which the 
imported product has been manufactured or produced in whole 
or in part; 

(i b ) any anti-dumping or countervailing duty applied consistently 
with the provisions of Article VI; 

(c) fees or other charges commensurate with the cost of services 
rendered 

3. No contracting party shall alter its method of determining 
dutiable value or of converting currencies so as to impair the value 
of any of the concessions provided for in the appropriate Schedule 
annexed to this Agreement. 

4. If any contracting party establishes, maintains or authorizes, 
formally or in effect, a monopoly of the importation of any product 
described in the appropriate Schedule annexed to this Agreement, 
such monopoly shall not, except as provided for in that Schedule 
or as otherwise agreed between the parties which initially negotiated 
the concession, operate so as to afford protection on the average in 
excess of. the amount of protection provided for in that Schedule. 
The provisions of this paragraph shall not limit the use by contracting 
parties of any form of assistance to domestic producers permitted by 
other provisions of this Agreement. 

5. If any contracting party considers that a product is not re- 
ceiving from another contracting party the treatment which the 
first contracting party believes to have been contemplated by a 
concession provided for in the appropriate Schedule annexed to this 
Agreement, it shall bring the matter directly to the attention of the 
other contracting party. If the latter agrees that the treatment 
contemplated was that claimed by the first contracting party, but 
declares that such treatment cannot be accorded because a court or 
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her proper authority has ruled to the effect that the product involved 
nnot be classified under the tariff laws of such contracting party 
as to permit the treatment contemplated in this Agreement, the 
o contracting parties, together with any other contracting parties 
bstantially interested, shall enter promptly into further negotiations 
th a view to a compensatory adjustment of the matter. 

6. {a) The specific duties and charges included in the Schedules 
ating to contracting parties members of the International Monetary 
md, 1 and margins of preference in specific duties and charges main- 
ned by such contracting parties, are expressed in the appropriate 
rrency at the par value accepted or at the rate of exchange recognized 

the Fund at the date of this Agreement. Accordingly, in case the 
r value accepted or the rate of exchange recognized by the Fund 
reduced consistently with the Articles of Agreement of the Fund 
more than twenty per centum, such specific duties and charges 
d margins of preference may be adjusted to take account of such 
luction; Provided that the Organization for Trade Cooperation 2 
sreinafter referred to as “the Organization”) concurs that such 
justments will not impair the value of the concessions provided for 
the appropriate Schedule or elsewhere in this Agreement, due 
sount being taken of all factors which may influence the need for, 
urgency of, such adjustments. 

(b) Similar provisions shall apply to any contracting party not a 
nnber of the Fund, as from the date on which such contracting 
rty becomes a member of the Fund or enters into a special exchange 
reement in pursuance of Article XV. 

7. The Schedules 3 annexed to this Agreement are hereby made 
integral part of Part I of this Agreement. 

PART II 

Article IV 

National Treatment on Internal Taxation and Regulation 

1. The contracting parties recognize that internal taxes and 
ler internal charges, and laws, regulations and requirements affecting 
3 internal sale, offering for sale, purchase, transportation, distribu- 
n or use of products, and internal quantitative regulations requiring 
3 mixture, processing or use of products in specified amounts or 
^portions, should not be applied to imported or domestic products 
as to afford protection to domestic production. 

2. The products of the territory of any contracting party imported 
,o the territory of any other contracting party shall not be subject, 
•ectly or indirectly, to internal taxes or other internal charges of any 
id in excess of those applied, directly or indirectly, to like domestic 


For Articles of Agreement of the International Monetary Fund, July 22, 1944, 
i A Decade of American Foreign Policy K pp. 273-304. 

1 For the Agreement on the Organization for Trade Cooperation, see m/ra. 

1 Schedules not reprinted here. 
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products. Moreover, no contracting party shall otherwise apply in- 
ternal taxes or other internal charges to imported or domestic products 
in a manner contrary to the principles set forth in paragraph 1. 

3. With respect to any existing internal tax which is inconsistent 
with the provisions of paragraph 2, but which is specifically authorized 
under a trade agreement, in force on 10 April 1947, in which the 
import duty on the taxed product is bound against increase, the con- 
tracting party imposing the tax shall be free to postpone the applica- 
tion of the provisions of paragraph 2 to such tax until such time as 
it can obtain release from the obligations of such trade agreement in 
order to permit the increase of such duty to the extent necessary to 
compensate for the elimination of the protective element of the tax. 

4. The products of the territory of any contracting party imported 
into the territory of any other contracting party shall be accorded 
treatment no less favourable than that accorded to like products of 
national origin in respect of all laws, regulations and requirements 
affecting their internal sale, offering foi sale, purchase, transportation, 
distribution or use. The provisions of this paragraph shall not 
prevent the application of differential internal transportation charges 
which are based exclusively on the economic operation of the means of 
transport and not on the nationality of the product. 

5. No contracting. party shall establish or maintain any internal 
quantitative regulation relating to the mixture, processing or use 
of products in specified amounts or proportions which requires, 
directly or indirectly, that any specified amount or proportion of any 
product which is the subject of the regulation must be supplied from 
domestic sources. Moreover, no contracting party shall otherwise 
apply internal quantitative regulations in a manner contrary to the 
principles set forth in paragraph 1. 

6. The provisions of paragraph 5 shall not apply to any internal 
quantitative regulation in force in the territory of any contracting 
party on 1 July 1939, 10 April 1947, or 24 March 1948, at the option of 
that contracting party; Provided that any such regulation which is 
contrary to the provisions of paragraph 5 shall not be modified to the 
detriment of imports and shall be treated as a customs duty for the 
purpose of negotiation. 

7. No internal quantitative regulation relating to the mixture, 
processing or use of products m specified amounts or proportions shall 
be applied in such a manner as to allocate any such amount or pro- 
portion among external sources of supply. 

8. (a) The provisions of this Article shall not apply to laws, regu- 
lations or requirements governing the procurement by governmental 
agencies of products purchased for governmental purposes and not 
with a view to commercial resale or with a view to use in the produc- 
tion of goods for commercial sale. 

(6) The provisions of this Article shall not prevent the payment of 
subsidies exclusively to. domestic producers, including payments to 
domestic producers derived from the proceeds of internal taxes or 
charges applied consistently with the provisions of this Article and 
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subsidies effected through governmental purchases of domestic 
products. 

9. The contracting parties recognize that internal maximum price 
control measures, even though conforming to the other provisions of 
this Article, can have effects prejudicial to the interests of contracting 
parties supplying imported products. Accordingly, contracting 
parties applying such measures shall take account of the interests of 
exporting contracting parties with a view to avoiding to the fullest 
practicable extent such prejudicial effects. 

10. The provisions of this Article shall not prevent any contracting 
party from establishing or maintaining internal quantitative regula- 
tions relating to exposed cinematograph films. If any contracting 
party establishes or maintains such regulations they shall take the 
:orm of screen quotas which shall conform to the following require- 
nents: 

(a) screen quotas may require the exhibition of cinematograph 
films of national origin during a specified minimum proportion 
of the total screen time actually utilized, over a specified period 
of not less than one year, in the commercial exhibition of all 
films of whatever origin, and shall be computed on the basis of 
screen time per theatre per year or the equivalent thereof; 

(b) with the exception of screen time reserved for films of national 
origin under a screen quota, screen time including that released 
by administrative action from screen time reserved for films of 
national origin, shall not be allocated formally or in effect 
among sources of supply; 

(c) notwithstanding the provisions of sub-paragraph (6) of this 
paragraph, any contracting party may maintain screen quotas 
conforming to the requirements of sub-paragraph (a) of this 
paragraph which reserve a minimum proportion of screen time 
for films of a specified origin other than that of the contracting 
party imposing such screen quotas; Provided that no such mini- 
mum proportion of screen time shall be increased above the level 
in effect on 10 April 1947; 

(d) screen quotas shall be subject to negotiation for their limitation, 
liberalization or elimination. 

Article V 

Freedom of Transit 

1, Goods (including baggage), and also vessels and other means 
>f transport, shall be deemed to be in transit across the territory of a 
jontracting party when the passage across such territory, with or 
vithout trans-shipment, warehousing, breaking bulk, or change in the 
mode of transport, is only a portion of a complete journey beginning 
md terminating beyond the frontier of the contracting party across 
whose territory the traffic passes. Traffic of this nature is termed in 
this Article “traffic in transit”. 

2. There shall be freedom of transit through the territory of each 
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contracting party, via the routes most convenient for international 
transit, for traffic in transit to or from the territory of other contract- 
ing parties. No distinction shall be made which is based on the flag of 
vessels, the place of origin, departure, entry, exit or destination, or on 
any circumstances relating to the ownership of goods, of vessels or of 
other means of transport. 

3. Any contracting party may require that traffic in transit 
through its territory be entered at the proper custom house, but, 
except in cases of failure to comply with applicable customs laws 
and regulations, such traffic coming from or going to the territory 
of other contracting parties shall not be subject to any unnecessary 
delays or restrictions and shall be exempt from customs duties and 
from all transit duties or other charges imposed in respect of transit, 
except charges for transportation or those commensurate with admin- 
istrative expenses entailed by transit or with the cost of services 
rendered. 

4. All charges and regulations imposed by contracting parties 
on traffic in transit to or from the territories of other contracting 
parties shall be reasonable, having regard to the conditions of the 
traffic. 

5. With respect to all charges, regulations and formalities in 
connection with transit, each contracting party shall accord to traffic 
in transit to or from the territory of any other contracting party 
treatment no less favourable than the treatment accorded to traffic 
in transit to or from any third country. 

6. Each contracting party shall accord to products which have 
been in transit through the territory of any other contracting party 
treatment no less favourable than that which would have been 
accorded to such products had they been transported from their 
place of origin to their destination without going through the territory 
of such other contracting party. Any contracting party shall, 
however, be free to maintain its requirements of direct consignment 
existing on the date of this Agreement, in respect of any goods in 
regard to which such direct consignment is a requisite condition of 
eligibility for entry of the goods at preferential rates of duty or has 
relation to the contracting party's prescribed method of valuation 
for duty purposes. 

7. The provisions of this Article shall not apply to the operation 
of aircraft in transit, but shall apply to air transit of goods (including 
baggage) . 

Article VI 

Anti-dumping and Countervailing Duties 

1. The contracting parties recognize that dumping, by which 
products of one country are introduced into the commerce of another 
country at less than the normal value of the products, is to be con- 
demned if it causes or threatens material injury to an established 
industry in the territory of a contracting party or materially retards 
the establishment of a domestic industry. For the purposes of this 
Article, a product is to be considered as being introduced into the 
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commerce of an importing country at less than its normal value, if 
the price of the product exported from one country to another 

(a) is less than the comparable price, in the ordinary course of 
trade, for the like product when destined for consumption 
in the exporting country, or, 

(6) in the absence of such domestic price, is less than either 

(i) the highest comparable price for the like product for 
export to any third country in the ordinary course of 
trade, or 

(ii) the cost of production of the product in the country of 
origin plus a reasonable addition for selling cost and profit. 

Due allowance shall be made in each case for differences in condi- 
tions and terms of sale, for differences in taxation, and for other 
differences affecting price comparability. 

2. In order to offset or prevent dumping, a contracting party 
may levy oil any dumped product an anti-dumping duty not greater 
in amount than the margin of dumping in respect of such product. 
For the purposes of this Article, the margin of dumping is the price 
•difference determined in accordance with the provisions of paragraph 1. 

3. No countervailing duty shall be levied on any product of the 
territory of any contracting party imported into the territory of 
another contracting party in excess of an amount equal to the esti- 
mated bounty or subsidy determined to have been granted, directly 
or indirectly, on the manufacture, production or export of such 
product in the country of origin or exportation, including any special 
subsidy to the transportation of a particular product. The term 
“countervailing duty” shall be understood to mean a special duty 
levied for the purpose of offsetting any bounty or subsidy bestowed, 
directly or indirectly, upon the manufacture, production or export 
of any merchandise. 

4. No product of the territory of any contracting party imported 
into the territory of any other contracting party shall be subject to 
anti-dumping or countervailing duty by reason of the exemption 
of such product from duties or taxes borne by the like product when 
destined for consumption in the country of origin or exportation, or 
by reason of the refund of such duties or taxes. 

5. No product of the territory of any contracting party imported 
into the territory of any other contracting party shall be subject to 
both anti-dumping and countervailing duties to compensate for the 
same situation of dumping or export subsidization. 

6. (a) No contracting party shall levy any anti-dumping or 
■countervailing duty on the importation of any product of the territory 
of another contracting party unless it determines that the effect of the 
dumping or subsidization, as the case may be, is such as to cause or 
threaten material injury to an established domestic industry, or is such 
.as to retard materially the establishment of a domestic industry. 

( b ) The Organization may waive the requirement of sub- 
paragraph {a) of this paragraph so as to permit a contracting party 
to levy an anti-dumping or countervailing duty on the importation 

415900 — 57 — vol. 2 83 
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of any product for the purpose of offsetting dumping or subsidization 
which causes or threatens material injury to an industry in the 
territory of another contracting party exporting the product concerned 
to the territory of the importing contracting party. The Organization 
shall waive the requirements of sub-paragraph (a) of this paragraph, 
so as to permit the levying of a countervailing duty, in cases in which 
they find that a subsidy is causing or threatening material injury to an 
industry in the territory of another contracting party exporting the 
product concerned to the territory of the importing contracting party. 

(c) In exceptional circumstances, however, where delay might 
cause damage which would be difficult to repair, a contracting party 
may levy a countervailing duty for the purpose referred to in sub- 
paragraph ( b ) of this paragraph without the prior approval of the 
Organization; Provided that such action shall be reported immediately 
to the Organization and that the countervailing duty shall be with- 
drawn promptly if the Organization disapproves. 

7. A system for the stabilization of the domestic price or of the 
return to domestic producers of a primary commodity, independently 
of the movements of export prices, which results at times in the sale 
of the commodity for export at a price lower than the comparable 
price charged for the like commodity . to buyers m the domestic 
market, shall be presumed not to result in material injury within the 
meaning of paragraph 6 if it is determined by consultation among 
the contracting parties substantially interested in the commodity 
concerned that: 

(а) the system has also resulted in the sale of the commodity 
for export at a price higher than the comparable price charged 
for the like commodity to buyers in the domestic market, and 

(б) the system is so operated, either because of the effective regu- 
lation of production, or otherwise, as not to stimulate exports 
unduly or otherwise seriously prejudice the interests of other 
contracting parties. 


Article VII 

Valuation jor Customs Purposes 

1. The contracting parties recognize the validity of the general 
principles of valuation set forth in the following paragraphs of this 
Article, and they undertake to give effect to such principles, in respect 
of all products subject to duties or other charges or restrictions on 
importation and exportation based upon or regulated .in any manner 
by value. Moreover, they shall, upon a request by another con- 
tracting party, review the operation of any of their laws or regulations 
relating to value for customs purposes in the light of these principles. 
The Organization may request from contracting parties reports on 
steps taken by them in pursuance of the provisions of this Article. 

2. {a) The value for customs purposes of imported merchandise 
should be based on the actual value of the imported merchandise on 
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vhich duty is assessed, or of like merchandise, and should not be 
Dased on the value of merchandise of national origin or on arbitrary 
)r fictitious values. 

(■ b ) “Actual value” should be the price at which, at a time and 
dace determined by the legislation of the country of importation, 
iuch or like merchandise is sold or offered for sale in the ordinary 
course of trade under fully competitive conditions. To the extent 
>o which the price of such or like merchandise is governed by the 
quantity in a particular transaction, the price to be considered should 
iniformly be related to either (i) comparable quantities, or (ii) qual- 
ities not less favourable to importers than those in which the greater 
r olume of the merchandise is sold in the trade between the countries 
ff exportation and importation. 

(c) When the actual value is not ascertainable in accordance 
fitli sub-paragraph ( b ) of this paragraph, the value for customs 
uirposes should be based on the nearest ascertainable equivalent of 
uch value. 

3. The value for customs purposes of any imported product 
hould not include the amount of any internal tax, applicable within 
he country of origin or export, from which the imported product has 
een exempted or has been or will be relieved by means of refund. 

4. (a) Except as otherwise provided for in this paragraph, 
r here it is necessary for the purposes of paragraph 2 of this Article 
>r a contracting party to convert into its own currency a price 
xpressed in the currency of another country, the conversion rate 
f exchange to be used shall be based, for each currency involved, 
li the par value as established pursuant to the Articles of Agreement 
f the International Monetary Fund or on the rate of exchange 
^cognized by the Fund, or on the par value established in accordance 
ith a special exchange agreement entered into pursuant to Article 
*V of this Agreement. 

( b ) Where no such established par value and no such recognized 
ito of exchange exist, the conversion rate shall reflect effectively 
10 current value of such currency in commercial transactions. 

(c) The Organization, in agreement with the International Mone- 
,ry Fund, shall formulate rules governing the conversion by con- 
acting parties of any foreign currency in respect of which multiple 
tes of exchange are maintained consistently with the Articles of 
greement of the International Monetary Fund. Any contracting 
irty may apply such rules in respect of such foreign currencies for 
e purposes of paragraph 2 of this Article as an alternative to the 
\e of par values. Until such rules are adopted by the Organization, 
ly contracting party may employ, in respect of any such foreign 
rrency, rules of conversion for the purposes of paragraph 2 of this 
Tide which are designed to reflect effectively the value of such 
reign currency in commercial transactions. 

(i d ) Nothing in this paragraph shall be construed to require any 
ntr acting party to alter the method of converting currencies for 
stoms purposes which is applicable in its territory on the date of 
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this Agreement, if such alteration would have the effect of increasing 
generally the amounts of duty payable. 

5. The bases and methods for determining the value of products 
subject to duties or other chai’ges or restrictions based upon or regu- 
lated in any manner by value should be stable and should be given 
sufficient publicity to enable traders to estimate, with a reasonable 
degree of certainty, the value for customs purposes. 

Article VIII 

Fees and Formalities connected with Importation and Exportation 

1. (a) All fees and. charges of whatever character (other than 
import and export duties and other than taxes within the purview of 
Article IV) imposed by contracting parties, on or in connection with 
importation or exportation shall be limited in amount to the approxi- 
mate cost of services rendered and shall not represent an indirect 
protection to domestic products or a taxation of imports or exports 
for fiscal purposes. 

(b) The contracting parties recognize the need for reducing the 
number and diversity of fees and charges referred to in subparagraph 
{a). 

(c) The contracting parties also recognize the need for minimizing 
the incidence and complexity of import and export formalities and for 
decreasing and simplifying import and export documentation require- 
ments. 

2. A contracting party shall, upon request by another contracting 
party or by. the Organization, review the operation of its laws and 
regulations in the light of the provisions of this Article. 

3. No contracting party shall impose substantial penalties for 
minor breaches of customs regulations or procedural requirements. 
In particular, no penalty in respect of any omission or mistake in 
customs documentation which is easily rectifiable and obviously 
made without fraudulent intent or gross negligence shall be greater 
than necessary to serve merely as a warning. 

4. The provisions of this Article shall extend to fees, charges, 
formalities and requirements imposed by governmental authorities 
in connection with importation and exportation, including those 
relating to : 

(a) consular transactions, such as consular invoices and certificates; 

(b) quantitative restrictions; 

(c) licensing; 

(d) exchange control; 

(e) statistical services; 

(f) documents, documentation and certification; 

(g) analysis and inspection; and 

(h) quarantine, sanitation and fumigation. 
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Article IX 
Marks of Origin 

1. Each contracting party shall accord to the products of the terri- 
ories of other contracting parties treatment with regard to marking, 
aquirements no less favourable than the treatment accorded to like 
roducts of any third country. 

2. The contracting parties recognize that, in adopting and enforcing 
iws and regulations relating to marks of origin, the difficulties and 
iconveniences which such measures may cause to the commerce and 
idustry of exporting countries should be reduced to a minimum, due 
3gard being had to the necessity of protecting consumers against 
^audulent or misleading indications. 

3. Whenever it is administratively practicable to do so, contracting 
arties should permit required marks of origin to be affixed at the 
me of importation. 

4. The laws and regulations of contracting parties relating to the 
larking of imported products shall be such as to permit compliance 
ithout seriously damaging the products, or materially reducing their 
alue, or unreasonably increasing their cost. 

5. As a general rule, no special duty or penalty should be imposed 
y any contracting party for failure to comply with marking require- 
lents prior to importation unless corrective marking is unreasonably 
elayed or deceptive marks have been affixed or the required marking 
as been intentionally omitted. 

6. The contracting parties shall co-operate with each other with a 
iew to preventing the use of trade names in such manner as to mis- 
ipresent the true origin of a product, to the detriment of such dis- 
nctive regional or geographical names of products of the territory 
[ a contracting party as are protected by its legislation. Each con- 
•acting party shall accord full and sympathetic consideration to such 
squests or representations as may be made by any other contracting 
arty regarding the application of the undertaking set forth in the 
receding sentence to names of products which have been communi- 
ifced to it by the other contracting party. 

Article X 

Publication and Administration of Trade Regulations 

1. Laws, regulations, judicial decisions and administrative rulings 
' general application, made effective by any contracting party, per- 
ining to the classification or the valuation of products for customs 
irposes, or to rates of duty, taxes or other charges, or. to require- 
ents, restrictions or prohibitions on imports or exports or on the 
ansfer of payments therefor, or affecting their sale, distribution, 
ansportation, insurance, warehousing, inspection, exhibition, proc- 
sing, mixing or other vse, shall be published promptly in such a man- 
>r as to enable governments and traders to become acquainted with 
em. Agreements affecting international trade policy which are in- 
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force between the government or a governmental agency of any con- 
tracting party and the government or governmental agency of any 
other contracting party shall also be published. The provisions of 
this paragraph shall not require any contracting party to disclose 
confidential information which would impede law enforcement or 
otherwise be contrary to the public interest or would, prejudice the 
legitimate commercial interests of particular enterprises, public or 
private, 

2. No measure of general application taken by any contracting 
party effecting an advance in a rate of duty or otlicr charge on imports 
under an established and uniform practice, or imposing a new or more 
burdensome requirement, restriction or prohibition on imports, or 
on the transfer of payments therefor, shall be enforced before such 
measure has been officially published. 

3. (a) Each contracting party shall administer in a uniform, im- 
partial and reasonable manner all its laws, regulations, decisions and 
rulings of the kind described in paragraph 1 of this. Article. 

(6) Each contracting party shall maintain, or institute as soon as 
practicable, judicial, arbitral or administrative tribunals or procedures 
for the purpose, inter alia , of the prompt review and correction of ad- 
ministrative action relating to customs matters. Such tribunals or 
procedures shall be independent of the agencies entrusted with ad- 
ministrative enforcement and their decisions shall be implemented by, 
and shall govern the practice of, such agencies rmless an appeal is 
lodged with a court or tribunal of superior jurisdiction within the 
time prescribed for appeals to be lodged by importers; Provided that 
the. central administration of such agency may take steps to obtain a 
review of the matter in another proceeding if there is good cause to 
believe that the decision is inconsistent with established principles of 
law or the actual facts. 

(c) The provisions of sub-paragraph (b) of this paragraph shall not 
require the elimination or substitution of procedures in force in the 
territory of a contracting party on the date of this Agreement which 
in fact provide for an objective and impartial review of administrative 
action even though such procedures are not fully or formally inde- 
pendent of the agencies entrusted with administrative enforcement. 
Any contracting party employing such procedures shall, upon request, 
furnish the Organization with full information thereon in order that 
they may determine whether such procedures conform to the require- 
ments of this sub-paragraph. 


Article XI 

General Elimination of Quantitative Restrictions 

1. No prohibitions or restrictions other than duties, taxes or other 
charges, whether made effective through quotas, import or export 
licenses or other measures, shall be instituted or maintained by any 
contracting party on. the importation of any product of the territory 
of any other contracting party or on the exportation or sale for export 
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of any product destined for the territory of any other contracting 
party. 

2. The provisions of paragraph 1 of this Article shall not extend 
to the following: 

(a) Export prohibitions or restrictions temporarily applied to 
prevent or relieve critical shortages of foodstuffs or other 
products essential to the exporting contracting party; 

( b ) Import and export prohibitions or restrictions necessary to 
the application of standards or regulations for the classifica- 
tion, grading or marketing of commodities in international 
trade ; 

(c) Import restrictions on any agricultural or fisheries product, 
imported in any form, necessary to the enforcement of 
governmental measures which operate: 

(i) to restrict the quantities of the like domestic product 
permitted to be marketed or produced, or, if there is no 
substantial domestic production of the like product, of 
a domestic product for which the imported product can 
be directly substituted; or 

(ii) to remove a temporary surplus of the like domestic prod- 
uct, or, if there is no substantial domestic production of 
the like product, of a domestic product for which the 
imported product can be directly substituted, by making 
the surplus available to certain groups of domestic con- 
sumers free of charge or at prices below the current market 
level; or 

(iii) to restrict the quantities permitted to be produced of 
any animal product the production of which is directly 
dependent, wholly or mainly, on the imported commodity, 
if the domestic production of that commodity is relatively 
negligible. 

Any contracting party applying restrictions on the importation of 
any product pursuant to sub-paragraph (c) of this paragraph shall 
give public notice of the total quantity or value of the product per- 
mitted to be imported during a specified future period and of any 
change in such quantity or value. Moreover, any restrictions applied 
under (i) above shall not be such as will reduce the total of imports 
relative to the total of domestic production, as compared with the 
proportion which might reasonably be expected to rule between the 
two in the absence of restrictions. In determining this proportion, 
the contracting party shall pay due regard to the proportion prevailing 
during a previous representative period and to any special factors 
which may have affected or may he affecting the trade in the product 
concerned. 

Article XII 


Restrictions to Safeguard the Balance of Payments 


1. Notwithstanding the provisions of paragraph 1 of Article XI, 
any contracting party, in order to safeguard its external financial 
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position and its balance of payments, may restrict the quantity or' 
value of merchandise permitted to be imported, subject to the pro- 
visions of the following paragraphs of this Article. 

2. ( a ) Import restrictions instituted, maintained or intensified 
by a contracting party under this Article shall not exceed those 
necessary: 

(i) to forestall the imminent threat of, or to stop, a serious decline 
in its monetary reserves, or 

(ii) in the case of a contracting party with very low monetary 
reserves, to achieve a reasonable rate of increase in its reserves. 

Due regard shall be paid in either case to any special factors which 
may be affecting the reserves of such contracting party or its need 
for reserves, including, where special external credits or other resources 
are available to it, the need to provide for the appropriate use of such 
credits or resources. 

(i b ) Contracting parties applying restrictions under sub-paragraph 
(a) of this paragraph shall progressively relax them as such conditions 
improve, maintaining them only to the. extent that the conditions 
specified in that sub-paragraph still justify their application. They 
shall eliminate the restrictions when conditions would no longer justify 
their institution or maintenance under that sub-paragraph. 

3. (a) Contracting parties undertake, in carrying out their domestic 
policies, to pay due regard to the need for maintaining or restoring 
equilibrium in their balance of payments on a sound and lasting basis 
and to the desirability of avoiding an uneconomic employment of 
productive resources. They recognize that in order to achieve these 
ends, it is desirable so far as possible to adopt measures which expand 
rather than contract international trade. 

(i b ) Contracting parties applying restrictions under this Article 
may determine the incidence of the restrictions on imports of different 
products or classes of products in such a way as to give priority to the 
importation of those products which are more essential. 

\c) Contracting parties applying restrictions under this Article 
undertake: 

(i) to avoid unnecessary damage to the commercial or eco- 
nomic interests of any other contracting party; 

(ii) not to apply restrictions so as to prevent unreasonably the 
importation of any description of goods in minimum commer- 
cial quantities the exclusion of which would impair regular 
channels of trade; and 

(iii) not to apply restrictions which would prevent the importa- 
tion of commercial samples or prevent compliance with 
patent, trade mark, copyright, or similar procedures. 

(d) The contracting parties recognize that, as a result of domestic 
policies directed towards the achievement and maintenance of full 
and productive employment or towards the development of economic 
resources, a contracting party may experience a high level of demand 
for imports involving a threat to its monetary reserves of the sort 
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referred to in paragraph 2 (a) of this Article. Accordingly, a con- 
tracting party otherwise complying with the provisions of this Article 
shall not be required to withdraw or modify restrictions on the ground 
that a change in those policies would render unnecessary restrictions 
which it is applying under this Article, 

4. (a) Any contracting party applying new restrictions or 
raising the general level of its existing restrictions by a substantial 
.intensification of the measures applied under this Article shall im- 
mediately after instituting or intensifying such restrictions (or, in 
circumstances in which prior consultation is practicable, before doing 
so) consult with the Organization as to the nature of its balance of 
payments difficulties, alternative corrective measures which may be 
available, and the possible effect of the restrictions on the economies 
of other contracting parties. 

( b ) On a date to be determined by it, the Organization shall 
review all restrictions still applied under this Article on that date. 
Beginning one year after that date contracting parties applying import 
restrictions under this Article shall enter into consultations of the 
type provided for in sub-paragraph (a) of this paragraph with the 
Organization annually. 

(c) (i) If, in the course of consultations, with a contracting party 
under sub-paragraph ( a ) or ( b ) above, the Organization finds that the 
restrictions are not consistent with the provisions of this Article or 
with those of Article XIII (subject to the provisions of Article XIV), 
it shall indicate the nature of the inconsistency and may advise that 
the restrictions be suitably modified. 

(ii) If, however, as a result of the consultations, the Organization 
determines that the restrictions are being applied in a manner in- 
volving an inconsistency of a serious nature with the provisions of 
this Article or with those of Article XIII (subject to the provisions 
of Article XIV) and that damage to the trade of any contracting party 
is caused or threatened thereby, it shall so inform the contracting 
party applying the restrictions and shall make appropriate recommen- 
dations for securing conformity with such provisions within a specified 
period of time. If such contracting party does not comply with these 
recommendations within the specified period, the Organization may 
release any contracting party the trade of which is adversely affected 
by the restrictions from such obligations under this Agreement, to- 
wards the contracting party applying the restrictions as it determines 
to be appropriate in the circumstances. 

(< d ) The Organization shall invite any contracting party which 
is applying restrictions under this Article to enter into consultations 
with it at the request of any contracting party which can establish a 
prima jade case that the restrictions are inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this Article or with those of Article XIII (subject to the 
provisions of Article XIV) and that its trade is adversely affected 
thereby. However, no such invitation shall be issued unless the 
Organization has ascertained that direct discussions between the 
-contracting parties concerned have not been successful. If, as a 
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result of the consultations with the Organization, no agreement is 
reached and it determines that the restrictions are being applied 
inconsistently with such provisions, and that damage to the trade of 
the contracting party initiating the procedure is caused or threatened 
thereby, it shall recommend the withdrawal or modification of the 
restrictions. If the restrictions are not withdrawn or modified within 
such time as the Organization may prescribe, it may release the con- 
tracting party initiating the procedure from such obligations under 
this Agreement towards the contracting party applying the restric- 
tions as it determines to be appropriate in the circumstances. 

(e) In proceeding under this paragraph, the Organization shall have 
due regard to any special external factors adversely affecting the ex- 
port trade of the contracting party applying restrictions. 

(f) Determinations under this paragraph shall be rendered ex- 
peditiously and, if possible, within sixty days of the initiation of the 
consultations. 

5. If there is a persistent and widespread application of import 
restrictions under this Article, indicating the existence of a general 
disequilibrium which is restricting international trade, the Organiza- 
tion shall initiate discussions to consider whether other measures 
might be taken, either by those contracting parties the balances of 
payments of which are under pressure or by those the balances of 
payments of which are tending to be exceptionally favourable, or by 
any appropriate intergovernmental organization, to remove the 
underlying causes of the disequilibrium. On the invitation of the 
Organization, contracting parties shall participate in such discussions. 

Article XIII 

N on-discriminatory Administration of Quantitative Restrictions 

1. No prohibition or restriction shall be applied by any con- 
tracting party on the importation of any product of the territory of 
any other contracting party or on the exportation of any product 
destined for the territory of any other contracting party, unless the 
importation of the like product of all third countries or the exportation 
of the like product to all third countries is similarly prohibited or 
restricted. 

2. In applying import restrictions to any product, contracting 
parties shall aim at a distribution of trade in such product approaching 
as closely as possible the shares which the various contracting parties 
might be expected to obtain in the absence of such restrictions, and 
to this end shall observe the following provisions: 

(a) Wherever practicable, quotas representing the total amount 
of permitted imports (whether allocated among supplying 
countries or not) shall be fixed, and notice given of their 
amount in accordance with paragraph 3 ( b ) of this Article; 

( b ) In cases in which quotas are not practicable, the restrictions 
may be applied by means of import licences or permits without 
a quota; 
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(c) Contracting parties shall not, except for purposes of operating 
quotas allocated in accordance with sub-paragraph (d) of 
this paragraph, require that import licences or permits be 
utilized for the importation of the product concerned from 
a particular country or source; 

(d) In cases in which a quota is allocated among supplying 
countries, the contracting party applying the restrictions may 
seek agreement with respect to the allocation of shares in the 
quota with all other contracting parties having a substantial 
interest in supplying the product concerned. In cases in 
which this method is not reasonably practicable, the contract- 
ing party concerned shall allot to contracting parties having 
a substantial interest in supplying the product shares based 
upon the proportions, supplied by such contracting parties 
during a previous representative period, of the total quantity 
or value of imports of the product, due account being taken of 
any special factors which may have affected or may be affecting 
the. trade in the product. No conditions or formalities shall 
be imposed which would prevent any contracting party from 
utilizing fully the share of any such total quantity or value 
which has been allotted to it, subject to importation being 
made within any prescribed period to which the quota may 
relate. 

3. (a) In cases in which import licences are issued in connection 
with import restrictions, the contracting party applying the restric- 
tions shall provide, upon the request of any contracting party having 
an interest in the trade in the product concerned, all relevant informa- 
tion concerning the administration of the restrictions, the import 
licences granted over a recent period and the distribution of such 
licences among supplying countries; Provided that there shall be no 
obligation to supply information as to the names of importing or 
supplying enterprises. 

(6) In the case of import restrictions involving the fbdng.of quotas, 
the contracting party applying the restrictions shall give public 
notice of the total quantity or value of the product or products 
which will be permitted to be imported during a specified future period 
and of any change in such quantity or value. Any supplies of the 
product in question which were en route at the time at which public 
notice was given shall not be excluded from entry; Provided that 
they may be counted so far as practicable, against the quantity 
permitted to be imported in the period in question, and also, where 
necessary, against the quantities permitted to be imported in the 
next following period or periods; and Provided further that if any 
contracting party customarily exempts from such restrictions products 
entered for consumption or withdrawn from warehouse for consump- 
tion during a period of thirty days after the day of such public notice, 
such practice shall be considered full compliance with this subpara- 
graph. 

(c) In the case of quotas allocated among supplying countries, 
the contracting party applying the restrictions shall promptly inform 
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all other contracting parties haying an interest in supplying the 
product concerned of the shares in the quota currently allocated, by 
quantity or value, to the various supplying countries and shall give 
public notice thereof. 

4. With regard to restrictions applied in accordance with para- 
graph 2 (d) of this Article or under paragraph 2 (c) of Article XI, the 
selection of a representative period for any product and the appraisal 
of any special factors affecting* the trade in the product shall be made 
initially by the contracting party applying the restriction; Provided 
that such contracting party shall, upon the request of any other 
contracting party having a substantial interest in supplying that 
product or upon the request of the Organization, consult promptly 
with the other contracting party or the Organization regarding the 
need for an adjustment of the proportion determined or of the base 
period selected, or for the reappraisal of the special factors involved, 
or for the elimination of conditions, formalities or airy other provisions 
established unilaterally relating to the allocation of an adequate 
quota or its unrestricted utilization. 

5. The provisions of this Article shall apply to any tariff quota 
instituted or maintained by any contracting party, and, in so far as 
applicable, the principles of this Article shall also extend to export 
restrictions. 

Article XIV 

Exceptions to the Rule of Non-discrmiination 

1. A contracting party which applies restrictions under Article 
XII or under Section B of Article XVIII may, in the application of 
such restrictions, deviate from the provisions of Article XIII in a 
manner having equivalent effect to restrictions on loayments and 
transfers for current international transactions which that contract- 
ing party may at that time apply under Article VIII or XIV of the 
Articles of Agreement of the International Monetary Fund, or under 
analogous provisions of a special exchange agreement entered into 
pursuant to paragraph 6 of Article XV. 

2. A contracting party which is applying import restrictions under 
Article XII or under Section B of Article XVIII may, with the con- 
sent of the Organization, temporarily deviate from the provisions 
of Article XIII in respect of a small part of its external trade where 
the benefits to the contracting party or contracting parties concerned 
substantially outweigh any injury which may result to the trade of 
other contracting parties. 

3. The provisions of Article XIII shall not preclude a group of 
territories having a cotnmon quota in the International Monetary 
Fund from applying against imports from other countries, hut not 
among themselves, restrictions in accordance with the provisions of 
Article XII or of Section B of Article XVIII on condition that such 
restrictions are in all other respects consistent with the provisions 
of Article XIII. 

4. A contracting party applying import restrictions under Article 
XII or under Section B of Article XVIII shall not be precluded by 
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Articles. XI to XV or Section B of Article XVIII of this Agreement 
from applying measures to direct its exports in such a manner as to 
increase its earnings of currencies which it can use without deviation 
from the provisions of Article XIII. 

5. A contracting party shall not be precluded by Articles XI to 
XV, inclusive, or by Section B of Article XVIII, of this Agreement 
from applying quantitative restrictions: 

(а) having equivalent effect to exchange restrictions authorized 
under Section 3(6) of Article VII of the Articles of Agreement 
of the International Monetary Fund, or 

(б) under the preferential arrangements provided for in Annex A 
of this Agreement, pending the outcome of the negotiations 
referred to therein. 

Article XV 

Exchange Arrangements 

1. The Organization shall seek co-operation with the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund to the end that the Organization and the Fund 
may pursue a co-ordinated policy with regard to exchange questions 
within the jurisdiction of the Fund and questions of quantitative 
restrictions and other trade measures within the jurisdiction of the 
Organization. 

2. In all cases in which the Organization is called upon to consider 
or deal with problems concerning monetary reserves, balances of 
payments or foreign exchange arrangements, it shall consult fully 
with the International Monetary Fund. In such consultations, the 
Organization shall accept all findings of statistical and other facts 
presented by the Fund relating to foreign exchange, monetary reserves 
and balances of payments, and shall accept the determination of the 
Fund as to whether action by a contracting party in exchange matters 
is in accordance with the Articles of Agreement of the International 
Monetary Fund, or with the terms of a special exchange agreement 
between that contracting party and the Organization. The Organi- 
zation, in reaching its final decision in cases involving the criteria 
set forth in paragraph 2 (a) of Article XII or in paragraph 9 of Article 
XVIII, shall accept the determination of the Fund as to what consti- 
tutes a serious decline in the contracting party's monetary reserves, 
a very low level of its monetary reserves or a reasonable rate of increase 
in its monetary reserves, and as to the financial aspects of other 
matters covered in consultation in such cases. 

3. The Organization shall seek agreement with the Fund regarding 
procedures for consultation under paragraph 2 of this Article. 

4. Contracting parties shall not, by exchange action, frustrate 
the intent of the provisions of this Agreement, nor, by trade action, 
the intent of the provisions of the Articles of Agreement of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

5. If the Organization considers, at any time, that exchange 
restrictions on payments and transfers in connection with imports 
are being applied by a contracting party in a manner inconsistent 
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with the exceptions provided for in this Agreement for quantitative 
restrictions, it shall report thereon to the Fund. 

6. Any contracting party which is not a member of the Fund shall, 
within a time to be determined by the Organization after consultation 
with the Fund, become a member of the Fund, or, failing that, enter 
into a special exchange agreement with the Organization. A con- 
tracting party which ceases to be a member of the Fund shall forth- 
with enter into a special exchange agreement with the Organization. 
Any special exchange agreement entered into by a contracting party 
under this paragraph shall thereupon become part of its obligations 
under this Agreement. 

7. (a) A special exchange agreement between a contracting party 
and the Organization under paragraph 6 of this Article shall provide 
to the satisfaction of the Organization that the objectives of this 
Agreement will not be frustrated as a result of action in exchange 
matters by the contracting party in question. 

(b) The terms of any such agreement shall not impose obligations 
•on the contracting party in exchange matters generally more restrictive 
than those imposed by the Articles of Agreement of the International 
Monetary Fund on members of the Fund. 

8. A contracting party which is not a member of the Fund shall 
furnish such information within the general scope of section 5 of 
Article VIII of the Articles of Agreement of the International Mone- 
tary Fund as the Organization may require in order to carry out its 
functions under this Agreement. 

9. Nothing in this Agreement shall preclude: 

(а) the use by a contracting party of exchange controls or exchange 
restrictions in accordance with the Articles of Agreement of 
the International Monetary Fund or with that contracting 
party’s special exchange agreement with the Organization, or 

(б) the use by a contracting party of restrictions or controls on 
imports or exports, the sole effect of which, additional to the 
effects permitted under Articles XI, XII, XIII and XIV, is to 
make effective such exchange controls or exchange restrictions. 

Article XVI 
Subsidies 

Section A — Subsidies in General 

1. If any contracting party grants or maintains any subsidy' 
including any form of income or price support, which operates directly 
or indirectly to increase exports of any product from, or to reduce 
imports of any product into, its territory, it shall notify the Organ- 
ization in writing of the extent and nature of the subsidization, of 
the estimated effect of the subsidization on the quantity of the 
affected product or products imported into or exported from its 
territory and of the circumstances making the subsidization necessary. 
In any case in which it is determined that serious prejudice to the 
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interests of any other contracting party is caused or threatened by 
any such subsidization, the contracting party granting the subsidy 
shall, upon request, discuss with the other contracting party or parties 
concerned, or with the Organization, the possibility of limiting the 
subsidization. 

Section B — Additional Provisions on Export Subsidies 

2. The contracting parties recognize that the granting by a con- 
tracting party of a subsidy on the export of any product may have 
harmful effects for other contracting parties, both importing and 
exporting, may cause undue disturbance to their normal commercial 
interests, and may hinder the achievement of the objectives of this 
Agreement. 

3. Accordingly, contracting parties should seek to avoid the use 
of subsidies on the export of primary products. If, however, a con- 
tracting party grants directly or indirectly any form of subsidy which 
operates to increase the export of any primary product from its 
territory, such subsidy shall not be applied in a manner which results 
in that contracting party having more than an equitable share of 
world export trade in that product, account being taken of the shares 
of the contracting parties in such trade in the product during a 
previous representative period, and any special factors which may have 
affected or may be affecting such trade in the product. 

4. Further, as from 1 January 1958 or the earliest practicable date 
thereafter, contracting parties shall cease to grant either directly 
or indirectly any form of subsidy on the export of any product other 
than a primary product which subsidy results in the sale of such 
product for export at a price lower than the comparable price charged 
for the like product to buyers in a domestic market. Until 31 Decem- 
ber 1957 no contracting party shall extend the scope of any such 
subsidization beyond that existing on 1 January 1955 by the introduc- 
tion of new, or the extension of existing, subsidies. 

5. The Organization shall review the operation of the provisions 
of this Article from time to time with a view to examining its effective- 
ness, in the light of actual experience, in promoting the objectives of 
this Agreement and avoiding subsidization seriously prejudicial to 
the trade or interests of contracting parties. 

Article XVII 
State-trading Enterprises 

1. (a) Each contracting party undertakes that if it establishes 
or maintains a State enterprise, wherever located, or grants to any 
enterprise, formally or in effect, exclusive or special privileges, such 
enterprise shall, in its purchases or sales involving either imports or 
exports, act in a manner consistent with the general principles of 
non-discriminatory treatment prescribed in this Agreement for govern- 
mental measures affecting imports or exports by private traders. 

(6) The provisions of sub-paragraph (a) of this paragraph shall 
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be understood to require that such enterprises shall, having due re- 
gard to the other provisions of this Agreement, . make any such 
purchases or sales solely in accordance with commercial considerations, 
including price, quality, availability, marketability, transportation 
and other conditions of purchase or sale, and shall afford the enter- 
prises of the other contracting parties adequate opportunity, in 
accordance with customary business practice, to compete for partic- 
ipation in such purchases or sales. 

(c) No contracting party shall prevent any enterprise (whether or 
not an enterprise described in sub-paragraph (a) of this paragraph) 
under its jurisdiction from acting in accordance with the principles 
of sub-paragraphs ( a ) and ( b ) of this paragraph. 

2. The provisions of paragraph 1 of this Article shall not apply 
to imports of products for immediate or ultimate, consumption in 
governmental use and not otherwise for re-sale or use in the production 
of goods for sale. With respect to such imports, each contracting 
party shall accord to the trade of the other contracting parties fair 
and equitable treatment. 

3. The contracting parties recognize that enterprises of the kind 
described in paragraph 1 (a) of this Article might be operated so as 
to create serious obstacles to trade; thus negotiations on a reciprocal 
and mutually advantageous basis designed to limit or reduce such 
obstacles are of importance to the expansion of international trade. 

4. (a) Contracting parties shall notify the Organization of the 
products which are imported into or exported from their territories 
by enterprises of the kind described in paragraph 1 (a) of this Article. 

( b ) A contracting party establishing, maintaining or authorizing 
an import monopoly of a product, which is not the subject of a con- 
cession under Article III, shall, on the request of another contracting 
party having a substantial trade in the product concerned, inform the 
•Organization of the import mark-up on the product during a recent 
representative period, or, when it is not possible to do so, of the 
price charged on the re-sale of the product. 

(c) The Organization may, at the request of a contracting party 
which has reason to believe that its interests under this Agreement 
are being adversely affected by the operations of an enterprise of the 
kind described in paragraph 1 ( a ), request the contracting party 
establishing, maintaining or authorizing such enterprise to supply 
information about its operations related to the carrying out of the 
provisions of this Agreement. 

(i d ) The provisions of this paragraph shall not require any contract- 
ing party to disclose confidential information which would impede 
law enforcement or otherwise be contrary to the public interest or 
would prejudice the legitimate commercial interests of particular 
enterprises. 

Article XVIII 

Governmental Assistance to Economic Development 

1. The contracting parties recognize that the attainment of the 
objectives of this Agreement will be facilitated by the progressive 
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development of their economies, particularly of those contracting 
parties the economies of which can only support low standards of 
living and are in the early stages of development. 

2. The contracting parties recognize further that it may be neces- 
sary for those contracting parties, in order to implement programmes 
and policies of economic development designed to raise the general 
standard of living of their people, to take protective or other meas- 
ures affecting imports, and that such measures are justified in so far 
as they facilitate the attainment of the objectives of this Agreement. 
They agree, therefore, that those contracting parties should enjoy 
additional facilities to enable them (a) to maintain sufficient flexi- 
bility in their tariff structure to be able to grant the tariff protection 
required for the establishment of a particular industry and (6) to 
apply quantitative restrictions for balance of payments purposes in 
a manner which takes full account of the continued high level of 
demand for imports likely to be generated by their programmes of 
economic development. 

3. The contracting parties recognize finally that with those addi- 
tional facilities which are provided for in Sections A and B of this 
Article, the provisions of this Agreement would normally be sufficient 
to enable contracting parties to meet the requirements of their 
economic development. They agree, however, that there may be 
circumstances where no measure consistent with those provisions is 
practicable to permit a contracting party in the process of economic 
development to grant the governmental assistance required to promote 
the establishment of particular industries with a view to raising the 
general standard of living of its people. Special procedures are laid 
down in Sections C and D of this Article to deal with those cases. 

4. (a) Consequently, a contracting party the economy of which 
can only support low standards of living and is in the early stages of 
development shall be free to deviate temporarily from the provisions 
of the other Articles of this Agreement, as provided in Sections A, 
B and C of this Article. 

(6) A contracting party the economy of which is in the process 
of development but whicla does not come within the scope of sub- 
paragraph (a) above, may submit applications to the Organization 
under Section D of this Article. 

5. The contracting parties recognize that the export earnings of 
contracting parties the economies of which are of the type described 
in paragraph 4 (a) and (6) above, and which depend on exports of a 
small number of primary commodities may be seriously reduced by 
a decline in the sale of such commodities. Accordingly, when the 
exports of primary commodities by such a contracting party are 
seriously affected by measures taken by another contracting party, 
it may have resort to the consultation provisions of Article XXII of 
this Agreement. 

6. The organization shall review annually all measures applied 
pursuant to the provisions of Sections C and D of this Article. 
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Section A 

7. (a) If a contracting party coming within the scope of para- 
graph 4 (a) of this Article considers it desirable, in order to promote 
the establishment of a particular industry with a view to raising the 
general standard of living of its people, to modify or withdraw a 
concession included in the appropriate schedule annexed to this 
Agreement, it shall notify the Organization to this effect and enter 
into negotiations with any contracting party with which such con- 
cession was initially negotiated, and with any other contracting party 
determined by the Organization to have a substantial interest therein. 
If agreement is reached between such contracting parties concerned, 
they shall be free to modify or withdraw concessions under the 
appropriate Schedules to this Agreement in order to give effect to 
such agreement, including any compensatory adjustments involved. 

(j b ) If agreement is not reached within sixty days after the notifica- 
tion provided for in sub-paragraph (a) above, the contracting party 
which proposes to modify or withdraw the concession may refer the 
matter to the Organization, which shall promptly examine it. If it 
finds that the contracting party which proposes to modify or withdraw 
the concession has made every effort to reach an agreement and that 
the compensatory adjustment offered by it is adequate, that con- 
tracting party shall be free to modify or withdraw the concession if, 
at the same time, it gives effect to the compensatory adjustment. 
If the Organization does not find that the compensation offered by a 
contracting party proposing to modify or withdraw the concession is 
adequate, but finds that it has made every reasonable effort to offer 
adequate compensation, that contracting party shall be free to pro- 
ceed with such modification or withdrawal. If such action is taken, 
any other contracting party referred to in sub-paragraph (a) above 
shall be free to modify or withdraw substantially equivalent conces- 
sions initially negotiated with the contracting party which has taken 
the action. 

Section B 

8. The contracting parties recognize that contracting parties 
coming within the scope of paragraph 4 (a) of this Article tend, when 
they are in rapid process of development, to experience balance of 
payments difficulties arising mainly from efforts to expand their 
internal markets as well as from the instability in their terms of trade. 

9. In order to safeguard its external financial position and to 
ensure a level of reserves adequate for the implementation of its 
programme of economic development, a contracting party coming 
within the scope of paragraph 4 (a) of this Article may, subject to 
the provisions of paragraphs 10 to 12, control the general level of 
its imports by restricting the quantity or value of merchandise per- 
mitted to be imported ; Provided that the import restrictions instituted, 
maintained or intensified shall not exceed those necessary: 

(a) to forestall the threat of, or to stop, a serious decline in its 
monetary reserves, or 
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( b ) in the case of a contracting party with inadequate monetary 
reserves, to achieve a reasonable rate of increase in its reserves. 
Due regard shall be paid in either case to any special factors 
which may be affecting the reserves of the contracting party or 
its need for reserves, including, where special external credits 
or other resources are available to it, the need to provide for 
the appropriate use of such credits or resources. 

10. In applying these restrictions, the contracting party may 
determine their incidence on imports of different products or classes 
of products in such a way as to give priority to the importation of 
those products which are more essential in the light of its policy of 
economic development; Provided that the restrictions are so applied 
as to avoid unnecessary damage to the commercial or economic 
interests of any other contracting party and not to prevent un- 
reasonably the importation of any description of goods in minimum 
commercial quantities the exclusion of which would impair regular 
channels of trade; and Provided further that the restrictions are not so 
applied as to prevent the importation of commercial samples or to 
prevent compliance with patent, trade-mark, copyright or similar 
procedures. 

11. In carrying out its domestic policies, the contracting party 
concerned shall pay due regard to the need for restoring equilibrium 
in its balance of payments on a sound and lasting basis and to the 
desirability of assuring an economic employment of productive 
resources. It shall progressively relax any restrictions applied under 
this Section as conditions improve, maintaining them only to the 
extent necessary under the terms of paragraph 9 of this Article, and 
shall eliminate them when conditions no longer justify such mainte- 
nance; Provided that no contracting party shall be required to with- 
draw or modify restrictions on the ground that a change in its develop- 
ment policy would render unnecessary the restrictions which it is 
applying under this Section. 

12. (a) Any contracting party applying new restrictions or raising 
the general level of its existing restrictions by a substantial intensifica- 
tion of the measures applied under this^ Section, shall iminediately 
after instituting or intensifying such restrictions (or, in circumstances 
in which prior consultation is practicable, before doing so (consult 
with the Organization as to the nature of its balance of payments 
difficulties, alternative corrective measures which may be available, 
and the possible effect of the restrictions on the economies of other 
contracting parties. 

(b) On a date to be determined by it, the Organization shall 
review all restrictions still applied under this Section on that date. 
Beginning two years after that date, contracting parties applying 
restrictions under this Section shall enter into consultations of the 
type provided for in sub-paragraph (a) above with the Organization 
at intervals of approximately, but not less than, two years according 
to a programme to be drawn up each year by the Organization; 
Provided that no consultation under this sub-paragraph shall take 
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place within two years after the conclusion of a consultation of a 
general nature under any other provision of this paragraph. 

(c) (i) If, in the course of consultations with a contracting party 
under sub-paragraph (&) or ( b ) of this paragraph, the Organiza- 
tion finds that the restrictions are not consistent with the pro- 
visions of this Section or with those of Article XIII (subject to 
the provisions of Article XIV), they shall indicate the nature of 
the inconsistency and may advise that the restrictions be suit- 
ably modified. 

(ii) If, however, as a result of the consultations, the Organi- 
zation determines that the restrictions are being applied in a 
manner involving an inconsistency of a serious nature with the 
provisions of this Section or with those of Article XIII (subject 
to the provisions of Article XIV) and that damage to the trade 
of any contracting party is caused or threatened thereby, they 
shall so inform the contracting party applying the restrictions 
and shall make appropriate recommendations for securing con- 
formity with such provisions within a specified period. If such 
contracting party does not comply with these recommendations 
within the specified period, the Organization may release any 
contracting party the trade of which is adversely affected by the 
restrictions from such obligations under this Agreement 
towards the contracting party applying the restrictions as they 
determine to be appropriate in the circumstances. 

(d) The Organization shall invite any contracting party which is 
applying restrictions under this Section to enter into consultations 
with them at the request of any contracting part}^ which can establish 
a prima facie case that the restrictions are inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this Section or with those of Article XIII (subject to the 
provisions of Article XIV) and that its trade is adversely affected 
thereby. However, no such invitation shall be issued unless the 
Organization has ascertained that direct discussions between the 
contracting parties concerned have not been successful. If, as a 
result of the consultations with the Organization, no agreement is 
reached and it determines that the restrictions arc being applied 
inconsistently with such provisions, and that damage to the trade of 
the contracting party initiating the procedure is caused or threatened 
thereby, it shall recommend the withdrawal or modification of the 
restrictions. If the restrictions are not withdrawn or modified within 
such time as the Organization may prescribe, it may release the con- 
tracting party initiating the procedure from such obligations under 
this Agreement towards the contracting party applying the restrictions 
as it determines to be appropriate in the circumstances. 

(e) If a contracting party against which action has been taken in 
accordance with the last sentence of sub-paragraph (c) (ii) or (d) of 
this paragraph, finds that the release of obligations authorized by the 
Organization adversely affects the operation of its programme and 
policy of economic development,' it shall be free, not later, than sixty 
days after such action is taken, to give written notice to the Director- 
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General of the Organization of its intention to withdraw from this 
Agreement and such withdrawal shall take effect on the sixtieth day- 
following the day on which the notice is received by him. 

00 In proceeding under this paragraph, the Organization shall have 
due regard to the factors referred to in paragraph 2 of this Article, 
Determinations under this paragraph shall be rendered expeditiously 
and, if possible, within sixty days of the initiation of the consultations. 

Section G 

13. If a contracting party coming within the scope of paragraph 
4 (a) of this Article finds that governmental assistance is required 
to promote the establishment of a particular industry with a view to 
raising the general standard of living of its people, but that no measure 
consistent with the other provisions of this Agreement is practicable 
to achieve that objective, it may have recourse to the provisions and 
procedures set out in this Section. 

14. The contracting party concerned shall notify the Organization 
of the special difficulties which it meets in the achievement of the 
objective outlined in paragraph 13 of this Article and shall indicate the 
specific measure affecting imports which it proposes to introduce in 
order to remedy these difficulties. It shall not introduce that measure 
before the expiration of the time-limit laid down in paragraph 15 or 
17, as the case may be, or if the measure affects imports of a product 
which is the subject of a concession included in the appropriate 
Schedule annexed to this Agreement, unless it has secured the con- 
currence of the Organization in accordance with the provisions of 
paragraph 18; Provided that, if the industry receiving assistance has 
already started production, the contracting party may, after informing 
the Organization, take such measures as may be necessary to prevent, 
during that period, imports of the product or products concerned from 
increasing substantially above a normal level. 

15. If, within thirty days of the notification of the measure, the 
Organization does not request the contracting party concerned to 
consult witli it, that contracting party shall be free to deviate from 
the relevant provisions of the other Articles of this Agreement to the 
extent necessary to apply the proposed measure. 

16. If it is requested by the Organization to do so, the contracting 
party concerned shall consult with it as to the purpose of the proposed 
measure, as to alternative measures which may be available under 
this Agreement, and as to the possible effect of the measure proposed 
on the commercial and economic interests of other contracting parties. 
If, as a result of such consultation, the Organization agrees that there 
is no measure consistent with the other provisions of this Agreement 
which is practicable in order to achieve the objective outlined in 
paragraph 13 of this Article, and concurs in the proposed measure, 
the contracting party concerned shall be released from its obligations 
under the relevant provisions of the other Articles of this Agreement 
to the extent necessary to apply that measure. 

17. If, within ninety days after the date of the notification of the 
proposed measure under paragraph 14 of this Article, the Organization 
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has not concurred in such measure, the contracting party concerned 
may introduce the measure proposed after informing the Organization. 

18. If the proposed measure affects a product which is the subject 
of a concession included in the appropriate Schedule annexed to this 
Agreement, the contracting party concerned shall enter into consulta- 
tions with any other contracting party with which the concession 
was initially negotiated, and with any other contracting party deter- 
mined by the Organization to have a substantial interest therein. The 
Organization shall concur in the measure if it agrees that there is no 
measure consistent with the other provisions of this Agreement which 
is practicable in order to achieve the objective set forth in paragraph 
13 of this Article, and if it is satisfied: 

(a) that agreement has been reached with such other contracting 
parties as a result of the consultations referred to above, or 

( b ) if no such agreement has been reached within sixty days after 
the notification provided for in paragraph 14 has been received 
by the Organization, that the contracting party having recourse 
to this Section has made all reasonable efforts to reach an 
agreement and that the interests of other contracting parties 
are adequately safeguarded. 

The contracting party having recourse to this Section shall there- 
upon be released from its obligations under the relevant provisions 
of the other Articles of this Agreement to the extent necessary to 
permit it to apply the measure. 

19. If a proposed measure of the type described in paragraph 13 
of this Article concerns an industry the establishment of which has 
in the initial period been facilitated by incidental protection afforded 
by restrictions imposed by the contracting party concerned for balance 
of payments purposes under the relevant provisions of this Agreement, 
that contracting party may resort to the provisions and procedures 
of this Section; Provided that it shall not apply the proposed measure 
without the concurrence of the Organization. 

20. Nothing in the preceding paragraphs of this Section shall 
authorize any deviation from the provisions of Articles II, III and 
XIII of this Agreement. The provisos to paragraph 10 of this Article 
shall also be applicable to any restriction under this Section. 

21. At any time while a measure is being applied under paragraph 
17 of this Article, any contracting party substantially affected by 
it may suspend the application to the trade of the contracting party 
having recourse to this Section of such substantially equivalent con- 
cessions or other obligations under this Agreement the suspension 
of which the Organization does not disapprove; Provided that sixty 
days’ notice of such suspension is given to the Organization not later 
than six months after the measure has been introduced or changed 
substantially to the detriment of the contracting party affected. Any 
such contracting party shall afford adequate opportunity for consulta- 
tion in accordance with the provisions of Article XXII of this Agree- 
ment. 
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Section D 

22. A contracting party coming within the scope of sub-paragraph 
4 (6) of this Article desiring, in the interest of the development of 
its economy, to introduce a measure of the type described in para- 
graph 13 of this Article in respect of the establishment of a partic- 
ular industry may apply to the Organization for approval of such 
measure. The Organization shall promptly consult with such con- 
tracting party and shall, in making its decision, be guided by the 
considerations set out in paragraph 16. If the Organization concurs 
in the proposed measure the contracting party concerned shall be 
released from its obligations under the relevant provisions of the other 
Articles of this Agreement to the extent necessary to permit it to 
apply the measure. If the proposed measure affects a product which 
is the subject of a concession included in the appropriate Schedule 
annexed to this Agreement, the provisions of paragraph 18 shall apply. 

23. Any measure applied under this Section shall comply with the 
provisions of paragraph 20 of this Article. 

Article XIX 

Emergency Action on Imports of Particular Products 

1. (a) If, as a result of unforeseen developments and of the effect 
of the obligations incurred by a contracting party under this Agree- 
ment, including tariff concessions, any product is being imported 
into the territory of that contracting party in such increased quantities 
and under such conditions as to cause or threaten serious injury to 
domestic producers in that territory of like or directly competitive 
products, the contracting party shall be free, in respect of such 
product, and to the extent and for such time as may be necessary 
to prevent or remedy such injury, to suspend the obligation in whole 
or in part or to withdraw or modify the concession. 

(6) If any product, which is the subject of a concession with respect 
to a preference, is being imported into the territory of a contracting 
party in the circumstances set forth in sub-paragraph ( a ) of this 
paragraph, so as to cause or threaten serious injury to domestic 
producers of like or directly competitive products in the territory of 
a contracting party which receives or received such preference, the 
importing contracting party shall be free, if that other contracting 
party so requests, to suspend the relevant obligation in whole or in 
part or to withdraw or modify the concession in respect of the product, 
to the extent and for such time as may be necessary to prevent or 
remedy such injury. 

2. Before any contracting party shall take action pursuant to 
the provisions of paragraph 1 of this Article, it shall give notice in 
writing to the Organization as far in advance as may be practicable 
and shall afford the Organization and those contracting parties having 
a substantial interest as exporters of the product concerned . an 
opportunity to consult with it in respect of the proposed action. 
When such notice is given in relation to a concession with respect 
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to a preference, the notice shall name the contracting party which 
has requested the action. In critical circumstances, where delay 
would cause damage which it would be difficult to repair, action 
under paragraph 1 of this Article may be taken provisionally without 
prior consultation, on the condition that consultation shall be effected 
immediately after taking such action. 

3. (a) If agreement among the interested contracting parties with 
respect to the action is not reached, the contracting party which 
proposes to take or continue the action shall, nevertheless, be free 
to do so, and if such action is taken or continued, the affected con- 
tracting parties shall then be free, not later than ninety days after 
such action is taken, to suspend, upon the expiration of thirty days 
from the day on which written notice of such suspension is received 
by the Organization, the application to the trade of the contracting 
party taking such action, or, in the case envisaged in paragraph 1 (b) 
of this Article, to the trade of the contracting party requesting such 
action, of such substantially equivalent concessions or other obliga- 
tions under this Agreement the suspension of which the Organization 
does not disapprove. 

(6) Notwithstanding the provisions of sub-paragraph ( a ) of this 
paragraph, where action is taken under paragraph 2 of this Article 
without prior consultation and causes or threatens serious injury in 
the territory of a contracting party to the domestic producers of 
products affected by the action, that contracting party shall, where 
delay would cause damage difficult to repair, be free to suspend, 
upon the taking of the action’ and throughout the period of consulta- 
tion, such concessions or other obligations as may be nccessaiy to 
prevent or remedy the injury. 

Article XX 
General Exceptions 

Subject to the requirement that such measures are not applied in 
a manner which would constitute a means of arbitrary or unjustifiable 
discrimination between countries where the same conditions prevail, 
or a disguised restriction on international trade, nothing in this 
Agreement shall be construed to prevent the adoption or enforcement 
by any contracting party of measures: 

(a) necessary to protect public morals; 

(b) necessary to protect human, animal or plant life or health; 

( c ) relating to the importation or exportation of gold or silver; 

(d) necessary to secure compliance with laws or regulations which 
are not inconsistent with the provisions of this Agreement, 
including those relating to customs enforcement, the enforce- 
ment of monopolies operated under paragraph 4 of Article III 
and Article XVII, the protection of patents, trade marks and 
copyrights, and the prevention of deceptive practices; 

(e) relating to the products of prison labour; 
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(/) imposed for the protection of national treasures of artistic, 
historic or archaeological value; 

( g ) relating to the conservation of exhaustible natural resources 
if such measures are made effective in conjunction with restric- 
tions on domestic production or consumption; 

( h ) undertaken in pursuance of obligations under any intergovern- 
mental commodity agreement which conforms to criteria sub- 
mitted to the Organisation and not disapproved by it or which 
is itself so submitted and not so disapproved; 

(i) involving restrictions on exports of domestic materials neces- 
sary to assure essential quantities of such materials to a domes- 
tic processing industry during periods when the domestic price 
of such materials is held below the world price as part of a 
governmental stabilization plan; Provided that such restrictions 
shall not operate to increase the exports of or the protection 
afforded to such domestic industry, and shall not depart from 
the provisions of this Agreement relating to nondiscrimination; 

(j) essential to the acquisition or distribution of products in general 
or local short supply; Provided that any such measures shall be 
consistent with the principle that all contracting parties are 
entitled to an equitable share of the international supply of 
such products, ancl that any such measures which are incon- 
sistent with the other provisions of this Agreement shall be 
discontinued as soon as the conditions giving rise to them have 
ceased to exist. The Organization shall review the need for 
this sub-paragraph not later than 30 June 1960. 

Article XXI 
Security Exceptions 

Nothing in this Agreement shall be construed 

(a) to require any contracting party to furnish any information 
the disclosure of which it considers contrary to its essential 
security interests; or 

(b) to prevent any contracting party from taking any action which 
it considers necessary for the protection of its essential security 
interests 

(i) relating to fissionable materials or the materials from 
which they are derived; 

(ii) relating to the traffic in arms, ammunition and imple- 
ments of war and to such traffic in other goods and mate- 
rials as is carried on directly or indirectly for the purpose 
of supplying a military establishment; 

(iii) taken in time of war or other emergency in international 
relations ; or 

(c) to prevent any contracting party from taking any action in 
pursuance of its obligations under the United Nations Charter 
for the maintenance of international peace and security. 
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Article XXII 
Consultation 

1. Each contracting party shall accord sympathetic consideration 
to, and shall afford adequate opportunity for consultation regarding, 
such representations as may be made by another contracting party 
with respect to any matter affecting the operation of this Agreement. 

2. The Organization may, at the request of a contracting party, 
consult with any contracting party or parties in respect of any matter 
for which it has not been possible to find a satisfactory solution 
through consultation under paragraph 1. 

Article XXIII 
Nullification or Impairment 

1. If any contracting party should consider that any benefit 
accruing to it directly or indirectly under this Agreement is being nul- 
lified or impaired or that the attainment of any objective of the 
Agreement is being impeded as the result of (a) the failure of another 
contracting party to carry out its obligations under this Agreement, or 
(£>) the application by another contracting party of any measure, 
whether or not it conflicts with the provisions of this Agreement, or (c) 
the existence of any other situation, the contracting party may, with 
a view to the satisfactory adjustment of the matter, make written 
representations or proposals to the other contracting party or parties 
which it considers to be concerned. Any contracting party thus 
approached shall give sympathetic consideration to the representations 
or proposals made to it. 

2. If no satisfactory adjustment is effected between the contracting 
parties concerned within a reasonable time, or if the difficulty is of the 
type described in paragraph 1 (c) of this Article, the matter may be 
referred to the Organization. 


PART III 
Article XXIV 

Territorial Application — Frontier Traffic — Customs Unions 
and Free-trade Areas 

1. The provisions of this Agreement shall apply to the metropolitan 
customs territories of the contracting parties and to any other customs 
territories in respect of which this Agreement has been accepted under 
Article XXVI or is being applied under Article XXXIII or pursuant 
to the Protocol of Provisional Application. 1 Each such customs 


1 Protocol of Provisional Application, Oct. 30, 1947, not reprinted here. See 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (in four volumes) : Volume I (Department 
of State publication 3107 ; 1948) pp. 81-82, and The General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade ( amended text) and Texts of Related Documents (Department of State 
publication 3758; 1950), pp. 88-89. 
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territory shall, exclusively for the purposes of the territorial application 
of this Agreement, be treated as though it were a contracting party; 
Provided that the provisions of this paragraph shall not be construed 
to create any rights or obligations as between two or more customs 
territories in respect of which this Agreement has been accepted under 
Article XXVI or is being applied under Article XXXIII or pursuant 
to the Protocol of Provisional Application by a single contracting 
party. 

2. For the purposes of this Agreement a customs territory shall be 
understood to mean any territory with respect to which separate 
tariffs or other regulations of commerce are maintained for a substan- 
tial part of the trade of such territory with other territories. 

3. The provisions of this Agreement shall not be construed to 
prevent: 

(а) advantages accorded by any contracting party to adjacent 
countries in order to facilitate frontier traffic; 

(б) advantages accorded to the trade with the Free Territory of 
Trieste by countries contiguous to that territory, provided 
that such advantages are not in conflict with the Treaties of 
Peace arising out of the Second World War. 

4. The contracting parties recognize the desirability of increasing 
freedom of trade by the development, through voluntary agreements, 
of closer integration between the economies of the countries parties 
to such agreements. They also recognize that the purpose of a cus- 
toms union or of a free-trade area should be to facilitate trade between 
the constituent territories and not to raise barriers to the trade of 
other contracting parties with such territories. 

5. Accordingly, the provisions of this Agreement shall not prevent, 
as between the territories of contracting parties, the formation of a 
customs union or of a free-trade area or the adoption of an interim 
agreement necessary for the formation of a customs union or of a free- 
trade area; Provided that: 

(а) with respect to a customs union, or an interim agreement 
leading to the formation of a customs union, the duties and 
other regulations of commerce imposed at the institution of 
any such union or interim agreement in respect of trade with 
contracting parties not parties to such union or agreement shall 
not on the whole be higher or more restrictive than the general 
incidence of the duties and regulations of commerce applicable 
in the constituent territories prior to the formation of such union 
or the adoption of such interim agreement, as the case may 
be; 

(б) with respect to a free-trade area, or an interim agreement 
leading to the formation of a free-trade area, the duties and 
other regulations of commerce maintained in each of the con- 
stituent territories and applicable at the formation of such 
free-trade area or the adoption of such interim agreement to the 
trade of contracting parties not included in such area or not 
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parties to such agreement shall not be higher or more restrictive: 
than the corresponding duties and other regulations of com- 
merce existing in the same constituent territories prior to the 
formation of the free-trade area, or interim agreement, as the 
case may be; and 

(c) any interim agreement referred to iti sub-paragraphs ( a ) and 
( b ) shall include a plan and schedule for the formation of such 
a customs union or of such a free-trade area within a reasonable 
length of time. 

6. If, in fulfilling the requirements of sub-paragraph 5 (a), a con- 
tracting party proposes to increase any rate of duty inconsistently 
with the provisions of Article III, the procedure set forth in Article 
XXVIII shall apply. In providing for compensatory adjustment, 
due account shall be taken of the compensation already afforded by 
the reductions brought about in the corresponding duty of the other 
constituents of the union. 

7. (a) Any contracting party deciding to enter into a customs union 
or free-trade area, or an interim agreement leading to the formation 
of such a union or area, shall promptly notify the Organization and 
shall make available to it such information regarding the proposed 
union or area as will enable it to make such reports and recommenda- 
tions to contracting parties as it may deem appropriate. 

(6) If, after having studied the plan and schedule included in an 
interim agreement referred to in paragraph 5 in consultation with the- 
parties to that agreement and taking due account of the information 
made available in accordance with the provisions of sub-par agraj)h 
(a), the Organization finds that such agreement is not likely to result 
in the formation of a customs union or of a free-trade area within the 
period contemplated by the parties to the agreement or that such 
period is not a reasonable one, the Organization shall make recom- 
mendations to the parties to the agreement. The parties shall not 
maintain or put into force, as the case may be, such agreement if 
they are not prepared to modify it in accordance with these recom- 
mendations. 

(c) Any substantial change in the plan or schedule referred to in 
paragraph 5 (c) shall be communicated to the Organization, which 
may request the contracting parties concerned to consult with it if 
the change seems likely to jeopardize or delay unduly the formation 
of the customs union or of the free-trade area. 

8. For the purposes of this Agreement: 

(a) A customs union shall be understood to mean the substitution 
of a single customs territory for two or more customs terri- 
tories, so that 

(i) duties and other restrictive regulations of commerce 
(except, where necessary, those permitted under Articles 
XI, XII, XIII, XIV, XV and XX) are eliminated with 
respect to substantially all the trade between the constit- 
uent territories of the union or at least with respect to 
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substantially all the trade in products originating in such 
territories, and, 

(ii) subject to the provisions of paragraph 9, substantially 
the same duties and other regulations of commerce are 
applied by each of the members of the union to the trade 
of territories not included in the union; 

(6) A free-trade area shall be understood to mean a group of two 
or more customs territories in which the duties and other 
restrictive regulations of commerce (except, where necessary, 
those permitted under Articles XI, XII, XIII, XIV, XV and 
XX) are eliminated on substantially all the trade between the 
constituent territories in products originating in such territories. 

9. The preferences referred to in paragraph 2 of Article II shall 
not be affected by the formation of a customs union or of a free-trade 
area but may be eliminated or adjusted by means of negotiations 
with contracting parties affected. This procedure of negotiations 
with affected contracting parties shall, in particular, apply to the 
elimination of preferences required to conform with the provisions of 
paragraph 8 (a) (i) and paragraph 8 (6). 

10. The Organization may by a two-thirds majority approve 
proposals which do not fully comply with the requirements of para- 
graphs 5 to 9 inclusive, provided that such proposals lead to the 
formation of a customs union or a free-trade area in the sense of this 
Article. 

1 1 . Taking into account the exceptional circumstances arising out of 
the establishment of India and Pakistan as independant [independent] 
States and recognizing the fact that they have long constituted an 
economic unit, the contracting parties agree that the provisions of 
this Agreement shall not prevent the two countries from entering 
into special arrangements with respect to the trade between them, 
pending the establishment of their mutual trade relations on a definitive 
basis. 

12. Each contracting party shall take such reasonable measures 
as may be available to it to ensure observance of the provisions of 
this Agreement by the regional and local governments and authorities 
within its territory. 

Article XXV 

The Organization for Trade Cooperation 

1. The Organization for Trade Cooperation, established by the 
Agreement bearing the date of 10 March 1955, 1 shall give effect to 
those provisions of this Agreement, which provide for action by the 
Organization and such other provisions as involve joint action, and 
may carry on any other activities with respect to the General Agree- 
ment which are provided for by the Agreement establishing the 
Organization. 

2. All contracting parties shall, as soon as possible, become Mem- 
bers of the Organization. 


1 Infra. 
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3. Those contracting parties which have accepted the Agreement 
on the Organization for Trade Cooperation may decide at any time 
after the entry into force of that Agreement that any contracting 
party which has not accepted it shall cease to be a contracting party. 

Article XXVI 

Acceptance, Entry into Force and Registration 

1. The date of this Agreement shall be 30 October 1947. 

2. This Agreement shall be open for acceptance by any contracting 
party which, on 1 March 1955, was a contracting party or was ne- 
gotiating with a view to accession to this Agreement. 

3. This Agreement, done in a single English original and in a single 
French original, both texts authentic, shall be deposited with the 
Director-General of the Organization, who shall furnish certified 
copies thereof to all interested governments. 

4. Each government accepting this Agreement shall deposit an 
instrument of acceptance with the Director-General of the Organiza- 
tion, who will inform all interested governments of the date of deposit 
of each instrument of acceptance and of the day on which this Agree- 
ment enters into force under paragraph 6 of this Article. 

5. (a) Each government accepting this Agreement does so in 
respect of its metropolitan territory and of the other territories for 
which it has international responsibility, except such separate customs 
territories as it shall notify to the Director-General of the Organiza- 
tion at the time of its own acceptance. 

(6) Any government, which has so notified the Director-General 
under the exceptions in sub-paragraph (u) of this paragraph, may at 
any time give notice to the Director-General that its acceptance 
shall be effective in respect of any separate customs territory or 
territories so excepted and such notice shall take effect on the thirtieth 
day following the day on which it is received by the Director-General. 

(c) If any of the customs territories, in respect of which a con- 
tracting party has accepted this Agreement, possesses or acquires 
full autonomy in the conduct of its external commercial relations 
and of the other matters provided for in this Agreement, such territory 
shall, upon sponsorship through a declaration by the responsible 
contracting party establishing the above-mentioned fact, be deemed 
to be a contracting party and shall also be deemed to be a Member 
of the Organization. 

6. This Agreement shall enter into force, as among the govern- 
ments which have accepted it, on the thirtieth day following the day 
on which instruments of acceptance have been deposited with the 
Director-General of the Organization on behalf of governments 
named in Annex G, the territories of which account for 85 per centum 
of the total external trade of the territories of such governments, 
computed in accordance with the applicable column of percentages 
set forth therein. The instrument of acceptance of each other 
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government shall take effect on the thirtieth day following the clay 
on which such instrument has been deposited. 

7. The United Nations is authorized to effect registration of this 
Agreement as soon as it enters into force. 

Article XXVII 

Withholding or Withdrawal of Concessions 

Any contracting party shall at any time be free to withhold or to 
withdraw in whole or in part any concession, provided for in the 
appropriate Schedule annexed to this Agreement, in respect of which 
such contracting party determines that it was initially negotiated 
with a government which has not become, or has ceased to be, a 
contracting party. A contracting party taking such action shall 
notify the Organization and, upon request, consult with contracting 
parties which have a substantial interest in the product concerned. 

Article XXVIII 
Modification of Schedules 

1. On the first day of each three-year period, the first period 
beginning on 1 January 1958 (or on the first day of any other period 
that may be specified by the Organization b}^ two-thircls of the votes 
cast) a contracting party (hereafter in this Article referred to as the 
“applicant contracting party”) may, by negotiation and agreement 
with any contracting party with which such concession was initially 
negotiated and with any other contracting party determined by the 
Organization to have a principal supplying interest (which two pre- 
ceding categories of contracting parties, together with the applicant 
contracting party, are in this Article hereinafter referred to as the 
“contracting parties primarily concerned”), and subject to consulta- 
tion with any other contracting party determined by the Organization 
to have a substantial interest m such concession, modify or withdraw 
a concession included in the appropriate Schedule annexed to this 
Agreement. 

2. In such negotiations and agreement, which may include pro- 
vision for compensatory adjustment with respect to other products, 
the contracting parties concerned shall endeavour to maintain a 
general level of reciprocal and mutually advantageous concessions not 
less favourable to trade than that provided for in this Agreement 
prior to such negotiations. 

3. (a) If agreement between the contracting parties primarily 
concerned cannot be reached before 1 January 1958 or before the 
expiration of a period envisaged in paragraph 1 of this Article, the 
contracting party which proposes to modify or withdraw the con- 
cession shall, nevertheless, be free to do so and if such action is taken 
any contracting party with which such concession was initially 
negotiated, any contracting party determined under paragraph 1 to 
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have a principal supplying interest and any contracting party deter- 
mined under paragraph 1 to have a substantial interest shall then 
be free not later than six months after such action is taken, to with- 
draw, upon the expiration of thirty days from the day on which 
written notice of such withdrawal is received by the Organization, 
substantially equivalent concessions initially negotiated with the 
applicant contracting party. 

(b) If agreement between the contracting parties primarily con- 
cerned is reached but any other contracting party determined under 
paragraph 1 of this Article to have a substantial interest is not satis- 
fied, such other contracting party shall be free, not later than six- 
months after action under such agreement is taken, to withdraw, 
upon the expiration of thirty days from the day on which written 
notice of such withdrawal is received by the Organization, substan- 
tially equivalent concessions initially negotiated with the ajiplicant 
contracting party. 

4. The Organization may, at any time, in special circumstances, 
authorize a contracting party to enter into negotiations for modifica- 
tion or withdrawal of a concession included in the appropriate Schedule 
annexed to this Agreement subject to the following procedures and 
conditions: 

(a) Such negotiations and any related consultations shall ho con- 
ducted in accordance with the provisions of paragraphs 1 and 

2 of this Article. 

(b) If agreement between the contracting parlies primarily con- 
cerned is reached in the negotiations, the provisions of paragraph 

3 (b) of this Article shall apply. 

(c) If agreement between the contracting parties primarily con- 
cerned is not reached within a period of sixty days after negotia- 
tions have been authorized, or within such longer period as 
the Organization may have prescribed, the applicant contracting 
party may refer the matter to the Organization. 

(d) Upon such reference, the Organization shall promptly examine 
the matter and submit^ their views to the contracting parties 
primarily concerned with the aim of achieving a settlement, 
If a settlement is reached, the provisions of paragraph 3 (6) 
shall apply as if agreement between the contracting parties 
primarily concerned had been reached. If no settlement is 
reached between the contracting parties primarily concerned, 
the applicant contracting party shall be free to modify or 
withdraw the concession, unless the Organization determines 
that the applicant contracting party has unreasonably failed 
to offer adequate compensation. If* such action is taken, any 
contracting party with which the concession was initially 
negotiated, any contracting party determined under para- 
graph 4 (a) to have a principal supplying interest and any 
contracting party determined under paragraph 4 ( a ) to have 
a substantial interest, shall be free, not later than six months 
after such action is taken, to modify or withdraw, upon the 
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expiration of thirty days from the day on which written 
notice of such withdrawal is received by the Organization, 
substantially equivalent concessions initially negotiated with 
the applicant contracting party. 

5. Before 1 January 1958 and before the end of any period en- 
visaged in paragraph 1 a contracting party may elect by notifying 
the Organization to reserve the right, for the duration of the next 
period, to modify the appropriate Schedule in accordance with the 
procedures of paragraphs 1 to 3. If a contracting party so elects, 
other contracting parties shall have the right, during the same period, 
to modify or withdraw, in accordance with the same procedures, 
concessions initially negotiated with that contracting party. 

Article XXIX 
Tariff Negotiations 

1. The contracting parties recognize that customs duties often 
constitute serious obstacles to trade; thus negotiations on a reciprocal 
and mutually advantageous basis, directed to the substantial reduction 
of the general level of tariffs and other charges on imports and exports 
and in particular to the reduction of such high tariffs as discourage 
the importation even of minimum quantities, and conducted with 
due regard to the objectives of this Agreement and the varying needs 
of individual contracting parties, are of great importance to the 
expansion of international trade. The Organization may therefore 
sponsor such negotiations from time to time. 

2. (a) Negotiations under this Article may be carried out on a 
selective product-by-product basis or by the application of such 
multilateral procedures as may he accepted by the contracting parties 
concerned. Such negotiations may be directed towards the reduction 
of duties, the binding of duties at then existing levels or undertakings 
that individual duties or the average duties on specified categories of 
products shall not exceed specified levels. The binding against 
increase of low duties or of duty-free treatment shall, in principle, be 
recognized as a concession equivalent in value to the reduction of high 
duties. 

(6) The contracting parties recognize that in general the success 
of multilateral negotiations would depend on the participation of 
all contracting parties which conduct a substantial proportion of 
their external trade with one another. 

3. Negotiations shall be conducted on a basis which affords 
adequate opportunity to take into account : 

(a) the needs of individual contracting parties and individual 
industries; 

( b ) the needs of less-developed countries for a more flexible use 
of tariff protection to assist their economic development and 
the special needs of these countries to maintain tariffs for 
revenue purposes; and 

415900 — 57 — vol. 2 85 
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(< c ) all other relevant circumstances, including the fiscal, de- 
velopmental, strategic and other needs of the contracting 
parties concerned. 

Article XXX 
Amendments 

1. (a) Except as provided for in paragraph 3 of this Article, 
amendments to the provisions of this Agreement shall be made in 
accordance with the provisions of this paragraph. 

(6) Amendments to the provisions of this Agreement shall be 
submitted to the contracting parties for acceptance in accordance 
with sub-paragraphs (c) and (d) below; Provided that such amend- 
ments have been approved by the Organization by a majority of 
two-thirds of the votes cast. 

(c) Amendments to the provisions of Part I of this Agreement 
or of this Article shall become effective on the thirtieth day following 
the day on which they have been accepted by all the contracting 
parties. 

(d) Other amendments to this Agreement shall become effective 
in respect of those contracting parties which have accepted them 
on the thirtieth day following the day on which they have been 
accepted by two-thirds of the contracting parties, and thereafter for 
each other contracting party on the thirtieth day following the day 
on which they have been accepted by it. 

2. (a) The Organization may decide that any amendment made 
effective under paragraph 1 (d) of this Article is of such a nature that 
any contracting party which has not accepted it within a period 
specified by the Organization shall be free to withdraw from this 
Agreement or to remain a contracting party with the consent of the 
Organization. 

(b) A withdrawal from this Agreement under sub-paragraph (a) 
of this paragraph shall take effect upon the expiration of the sixtieth 
day following the day on which written notice of withdrawal is 
received by the Director-General of the Organization. A contracting 
party which, in the circumstances described in sub-paragraph (a), 
fails to accept the amendment or to give notice of withdrawal, shall 
cease to be a contracting party upon the expiration of the period 
referred to in that sub-paragraph or on the sixtieth day following the 
day on which the Organization shall have decided to withhold their 
consent to the contracting party remaining a contracting party, 
whichever date is the later. 

3. Any amendment to the schedules annexed to this Agreement 
which records rectifications of a purely formal character or modifica- 
tions resulting from action taken under paragraph 6 of Article III, 
Article XVIII, Article XXIV, Article XXVII or Article XXVIII, 
shall become effective on the thirtieth day following certification to 
this effect by the Organization; Provided that prior to such certifica- 
tion, all contracting parties have been notified of the proposed amend- 
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ment and no objection has been raised, within thirty days of such 
notification by any contracting party, on the ground that the proposed 
amendments are not within the terms of this paragraph. 

Article XXXI 
Withdrawal 

Without prejudice to the provisions of paragraph 12 of Article 
XVIII or of paragraph 2 of Article XXX, any contracting party 
may withdraw from this Agreement, or may separately withdraw on 
behalf of any of the separate customs territories for which it has inter- 
national responsibility and which at the time possesses full autonomy 
in the conduct of its external commercial relations and of the other 
matters provided for in this Agreement. The withdrawal shall take 
effect upon the expiration of six months from the day on which written 
notice of withdrawal is received by the Director-General of the 
Organization. 

Article XXXII 
Contracting Parties 

1. The contracting parties to this Agreement shall be understood 
to mean those governments which are applying the provisions of this 
Agreement under Articles XXVI or XXXIII or pursuant to the 
Protocol of Provisional Application. 

2. At any time after the entry into force of this Agreement pur- 
suant to paragraph 6 of Article XXVI, those contracting parties 
which have accepted this Agreement pursuant to paragraph 4 of 
Article XXVI may decide that any contracting party which has not 
so accepted it shall cease to be a contracting party. 

Article XXXIII 
Accession 

A government not a contracting party to this Agreement may 
accede thereto on terms to be agreed between such government and 
the Organization; Provided that such government has accepted the 
Agreement on the Organization for Trade Cooperation. Decisions 
of the Organization under this paragraph shall be taken by a majority 
comprising two-thirds of the contracting parties. 

Article XXXIV 
Annexes 

The annexes to this Agreement are hereby made an integral part 
of this Agreement. 
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Article XXXV 

Non-application of the Agreement between particular Contracting 

Parties 

1. r This Agreement, or alternatively Article III of this Agree- 
ment shall not apply as between any contracting party and any other 
contracting party if : 

(a) the two contracting parties have not entered into tariff nego- 
tiations with each other, and 

(b) either of the contracting parties, at the time either becomes 
a contracting party, does not consent to such application. 

2. Tlie Organization may review the operation of this Article in 
particular cases at the request of any contracting party and make 
appropriate recommendations. 

ANNEX A 

List of Territories Referred to in Paragraph 2 (a) of Article II 

United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
Dependent territories of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 
Canada 

Commonwealth of Australia 

Dependent territories of the Commonwealth of Australia 
New Zealand 

Dependent territories of New Zealand 

Union of South Africa including South West Africa 

Ireland 

India 

Pakistan 

Southern Rhodesia 

Burma 

Ceylon 

Certain of the territories listed above have two or more preferential 
rates in force for certain products. Any such territory may, by agree- 
ment with the other contracting parties which are principal suppliers 
of such products at the most-favoured-nation rate, substitute for such 
preferential rates a single preferential rate which shall not on the whole 
be less favourable to suppliers at the most-favoured-nation rate than 
the preferences in force prior to such substitution. 

The imposition of an equivalent margin of tariff preference to replace 
a margin of preference in an internal tax existing on 10 April 1947, ex- 
clusively between two or more of the territories listed in this Annex or 
to replace the preferential quantitative arrangements described in the 
following paragraph, shall not be deemed to constitute an increase in a 
margin of tariff preference. 

The preferential arrangements referred to in paragraph 5 (6) of 
Article XIV are those existing in the United Kingdom on 10 April 1947 
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under contractual agreements with, the Governments of Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand, in respect of chilled and frozen beef and 
veal, frozen mutton and lamb, chilled and frozen pork, and bacon. It 
is the intention, without prejudice to any action taken under subpara- 
graph (h) of Article XX, that these arrangements shall be eliminated 
or replaced by tariff preferences, and that negotiations to this end 
shall take place as soon as practicable among the countries substan- 
tially concerned or involved. 

The film hire tax in force in New Zealand on 10 April 1947, shall, for 
the purposes of this Agreement, be treated as a customs duty under 
Article II. The renters' film quota in force in New Zealand on 10 
April 1947, shall, for the purposes of this Agreement, be treated as a 
screen quota under Article IV. 

ANNEX B 

List of Territories of ti-ie French Union Referred to in 
Paragraph 2 ( b ) of Article II 

France 

French Equatorial Africa (Treaty Basin of the Congo 1 and other 
territories) 

French West Africa 
Cameroons under French Trusteeship 1 
French Somali Coast and Dependencies 
French Establishments in Oceania 

French Establishments in the Condominium of the New Hebrides 1 
Indo-China 

Madagascar and Dependencies 
Morocco (French zone) 

New Caledonia and Dependencies 
Saint-Pierre and Miquelon 
Togo under French Trusteeship 1 
Tunisia 

ANNEX C 

List of Territories of the Customs Union of Belgium, Luxem- 
burg and the Netherlands Referred to in Paragraph 2 ( b ) 
of Article II 

The Belgium-Luxemburg Economic Union 

Belgian Congo 

Ruanda Urundi 

Netherlands, Kingdom of the 

New Guinea 

Surinam 

Netherlands Antilles 
Republic of Indonesia 

For imports into the metropolitan territories constituting the 
Customs Union. 


1 For imports into Metropolitan France and Territories of the French Union. 
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ANNEX D 


List of Territories Referred to in Paragraph 2 ( b ) of Article II 

AS RESPECTS THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

United States of America (customs territory) 

Dependent territories of the United States of America 
Republic of the Philippines 

The imposition of an equivalent margin of tariff preference to replace 
a margin of preference in an internal tax existing on 10 April 1947, 
exclusively between two or more of the territories listed in this Annex 
shall not be deemed to constitute an increase in a margin of tariff 
preference. 

ANNEX E 

List of Territories covered by Preferential Arrangements 
between Neighbouring Countries referred to in Paragraph 
2 (d) of Article II 

(i) Chile on the one hand, and 

1. Argentina 

2. Bolivia 

3. Peru, on the other. 

(ii) Uruguay and Paraguay 

ANNEX F 

Dates establishing Maximum Margins of Preference referred 
to in Paragraph 4 of Article II 

Australia 15 October 1946 

Canada 1 July 1939 

France 1 January 1939 

Union of South Africa 1 July 1938 

Southern Rhodesia 1 May 1941 


ANNEX G 

Percentage Shares of Total External Trade to be Used for 
the Purpose of Making the Determination referred to in 
Article XXVI 

(based on the average of 1949-1953) 

If, prior to the accession of the Government of Japan to the General 
Agreement, the present Agreement has been accepted by contracting 
parties the external trade of which under column I accounts for the 
percentage of such trade specified in paragraph 6 of Article XXVI, 
column I shall be applicable for the purposes of that paragraph. If 
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the present Agreement lias not been so accepted prior to the accession 
of the Government of Japan, column II shall be applicable for the 
purposes of that paragraph. 


Australia 

Austria 

Belgium-Luxemburg .... 

Brazil 

Burma 

Canada 

Ceylon 

Chile 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Dominican Eepublic .... 

Finland 

France 

Germany, Federal Republic 

of 

Greece 

Haiti 

India 

Indonesia 

Italy 

Netherlands, Kingdom of the 

New Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Peru 

Rhodesia and Nyasaland . . 

Sweden 

Turkey 

Union of South Africa . . . 

United Kingdom 

United States of America . . 

Uruguay 

Japan 


Column I 

Column II 

(Contracting parties 

(Contracting partie 

on 1 March 1955) 

on 1 March 1955 

and Japan) 

3. 1 

3 . 0 

0.9 

0.8 

4.3 

4.2 

2.5 

2.4 

0 . 3 

0 . 3 

6 . 7 

6 . 5 

0.5 

0 . 5 

0.6 

0 . 6 

1 . 1 

1 . 1 

1.4 

1 . 4 

1.4 

1.4 

0 . 1 

0 . 1 

1.0 

1 . 0 

8.7 

8 . 5 

5.3 

5 . 2 

0.4 

0.4 

0.1 

0 . 1 

2.4 

2.4 

1.3 

1.3 

2.9 

2 . 8 

4.7 

4 . 6 

1.0 

1 . 0 

0.1 

0 . 1 

1.1 

1. 1 

0.9 

0 . 8 

0.4 

0.4 

0.6 

0 . 6 

2 . 5 

2.4 

0.6 

0.6 

1.8 

1.8 

20.3 

19.8 

20.6 

20 . 1 

0.4 

0.4 

— 

2 . 3 

100.0 

100 . 0 


Note: These percentages have been computed taking into account 
the trade of all territories in respect of which the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade is applied. 
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ANNEX H 

Notes and Supplementary Provisions 
Ad Article II 

Paragraph 1 . 

The obligations incorporated in paragraph 1 of Article II by refer- 
ence to paragraphs 2 and 4 of Article IV and those incorporated in 
paragraph 2 ( b ) of Article III by reference to Article VI shall be 
considered as falling within Part II for the purposes of the Protocol[of 
Provisional Application. 

Paragraph 4. 

The term “margin of preference” means the absolute difference 
between the most-favoured-nation rate of duty and the preferential 
rate of duty for the like product, and not the proportionate relations 
between those rates. As examples: 

(1) If the most-favourecl-nation rate were 36 per cent ad valorem 
and the preferential rate were 24 per cent ad valorem , the margin 
of preference would be 12 per cent ad valorem , and not one-third 
of the most-favoured-nation rate; 

(2) If the most-favoured-nation rate were 36 per cent ad valorem 
and the preferential rate were expressed as two-thirds of the 
most-favoured-nation rate, the margin of preference would be 
12 per cent ad valorem; 

(3) If the most-favoured-nation rate were 2 francs per kilogramme 
and the preferential rate were 1.50 francs per kilogramme, the 
margin of preference would be 0.50 francs per kilogramme. 

The following kinds of customs action, taken in accordance with 
established uniform procedures, would not be contrary to a general 
binding of margins of preference: 

(i) The re-application to an imported product of a tariff classifica- 
tion or rate of duty, properly applicable to such product, in 
cases in which the application of such classification or rate to 
such product was temporarily suspended or inoperative on 
April 10, 1947; and 

(ii) The classification of a particular product under a tariff item 
other than that under which importations of that product were 
classified on April 10, 1947, in cases in which the tariff law 
clearly contemplates that such product may be classified under 
more than one tariff item. 

Ad Article III 

Paragraph 2 (b). 

See the note relating to paragraph 1 of Article II. 
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Paragraph 4- 

The provisions of this paragraph will be applied in the light of the 
following: 

1 . The protection afforded through the operation of an import monop- 
oly in respect of products described in the appropriate schedule 
shall be limited by means of: 

(a) a maximum import duty that may be applied in respect of the 
product concerned; or 

(b) any other mutually satisfactory arrangement consistent with 
the provisions of this Agreement; any contracting party entering 
into negotiations with a view to concluding such arrangement 
shall afford to other interested contracting parties an oppor- 
tunity for consultation. 

2. The import duty mentioned in 1 ( a ) above shall represent the 
margin by which the price charged by the import monopoly for the 
imported product (exclusive of internal taxes conforming to the 
provisions of Article IV, transportation, distribution, and other 
expenses incident to the purchase, sale or further processing, and a 
reasonable margin of profit) exceeds the landed cost; Provided that 
regard may be had to average landed costs and selling prices over 
recent periods; and Provided further that, where the product 
concerned is a primary commodity which is the subject of a domestic 
price stabilization arrangement, provisions may be made for adjust- 
ment to take account of wide fluctuations or variations in world 
prices, subject to agreement between the countries parties to the 
negotiations. 

Ad Article IV 

Any internal tax or other internal charge, or any law, regulation or 
requirement of the kind referred to in paragraph 1 which applies to an 
imported product and to the like domestic product and is collected or 
enforced in the case of the imported product at the time or point of 
importation, is nevertheless to be regarded as an internal tax or other 
internal charge, or a law, regulation or requirement of the kind referred 
to in paragraph 1, and is accordingly subject to the provisions of 
Article IV. 

Paragraph 1 . 

The application of paragraph 1 to internal taxes imposed by local 
governments and authorities within the territory of a con tracting^p arty 
is subject to the provisions of the final paragraph of Article XXIV. 
The term “reasonable measures” in the last-mentioned paragraph 
would not require, for example, the repeal of existing national legis- 
lation authorizing local governments to impose internal taxes which, 
although technically inconsistent with the letter of Article IV, are not 
in fact inconsistent with its spirit, if such repeal would result in a 
serious financial hardship for the local governments or authorities 
concerned. With regard to taxation by local governments or au- 
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thorities which is inconsistent with both the letter and spirit of Article 
IV, the term “reasonable measures” would permit a contracting party 
to eliminate the inconsistent taxation gradually over a transition 
period, if abrupt action would create serious administrative and 
financial difficulties. 

Paragraph 2, 

A tax conforming to the requirements of the first sentence of para- 
graph 2 would be considered to be inconsistent with the provisions of 
the second sentence only in cases where competition was involved 
between, on the one hand, the taxed product and, on the other hand, 
a directly competitive or substitutable product which was not simi- 
larly taxed. 

Paragraph 5 . 

Regulations consistent with the provisions of the first sentence of 
paragraph 5 shall not be considered to be contrary to the provisions of 
the second sentence in any case in which all of the products subject to 
the regulations are produced domestically in substantial quantities. 
A regulation cannot be justified as being consistent with the provisions 
of the second sentence on the ground that the proportion or amount 
allocated to each of the products which are the subject of the regulation 
constitutes an equitable relationship between imported and domestic 
products. 

Ad Article V 

Paragraph 5. 

With regard to transportation charges, the principle laid down in 
paragraph 5 refers to like products being transported on the same route 
under like conditions. 

Ad Article VI 

Paragraph L 

1. Hidden dumping by associated houses (that is, the sale by an 
importer at a price below that corresponding to the price invoiced by 
an exporter with whom the importer is associated, and also below the 
price in the exporting country) constitutes a form of price dumping 
with respect to which the margin of dumping may be calculated on 
the basis of the price at which the goods are resold by the importer. 

2. It is recognized that, in the case of imports from a country which 
has a complete or substantially complete monopoly of its trade and 
where all domestic prices are fixed by the State, special difficulties 
may exist in determining price comparability for the purposes of 
paragraph 1, and in such cases importing contracting parties may 
find it necessary to take into account the possibility that a strict 
comparison with domestic prices in such a country may not always be 
appropriate. 

Paragraphs 2 and 3 . 

1. As in many other cases in customs administration, a contracting 
party may require reasonable security (bond or cash deposit) for the 
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payment of anti-dumping or countervailing duty pending final 
determination of the facts in any case of suspected dumping or 
subsidization. 

2. Multiple currency practices can in certain circumstances con- 
stitute a subsidy to exports which may be met by countervailing duties 
under paragraph 3 or can constitute a form of dumping by means of a 
partial depreciation of a country’s currency which may be met by 
action under paragraph 2. By “multiple currency practices” is 
meant practices by governments or sanctioned by governments. 

Paragraph 6 ( b ) . 

Waivers under the provisions of this sub-paragraph shall be granted 
only on application by the contracting party proposing to levy an 
anti-dumping or countervailing duty, as the case may be. 

Ad Article VII 


Paragraph 1 . 

The expression “or other charges” is not to be regarded as including 
internal taxes or equivalent charges imposed on or in connection with 
imported products. 

Paragraph 2. 

1. It would be in conformity with Article YII to presume that 
“actual value” may be represented by the invoice price, plus any 
non-included charges for legitimate costs which are proper elements of 
“actual value” and plus any abnormal discount or other reduction 
from the ordinary competitive price. 

2. It would be in conformity with Article YII, paragraph 2 (6), for 
a contracting party to construe the phrase “in the ordinary course of 
trade , . . under fully competitive conditions”, as excluding any 
transaction wherein the buyer and seller are not independent of each 
other and price is not the sole consideration. 

3. The standard of “fully competitive conditions” permits a con- 
tracting party to exclude from consideration prices involving special 
discounts limited to exclusive agents. 

4. The wording of sub-paragraphs (a) and (6) permits a contracting 
party to determine the value for customs purposes uniformly either 
(1) on the basis of a particular exporter’s prices of the imported 
merchandise, or (2) on the basis of the general price level of like 
merchandise. 

Ad Article VIII 

1. While Article VIII does not cover the use of multiple rates of 
exchange as such, paragraphs 1 and 4 condemn the use of exchange 
taxes or fees as a device for implementing multiple currency practices; 
if, however, a contracting party is using multiple currency exchange 
fees for balance of payments reasons with the approval of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, the provisions of paragraph 9 (a) of Article 
XV fully safeguard its position. 

2. It would be consistent with paragraph 1 if, on the importation of 
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products from the territory of a contracting party into the territory of 
another contracting party , the production of certificates of origin 
should only be required to the extent that is strictly indispensable. 

Ad Articles XI , XII f XIII and XIV 

Throughout Articles XI, XII, XIII and XIY the terms “import 
restrictions” or “export restrictions” include restrictions made effective 
through state-trading operations. 

Ad Article XI 


Paragraph 2 (c). 

The term “in any form” in this paragraph covers the same products 
when in an early stage of processing and stul perishable, which compete 
directly with the fresh product and if freely imported would tend to 
make the restriction on the fresh product ineffective. 

Paragraph 2, last sub-paragraph . 

The term “special factors” include changes in relative productive 
efficiency as between domestic and foreign producers, or as between 
different foreign producers, but not changes artificially brought about 
by means not permitted under the Agreement. 

Ad Article XII 

The Organization shall make provision for the utmost secrecy in the 
conduct of any consultation under the provisions of this Article. 

Paragraph S (c) (i). 

Contracting parties applying restrictions shall endeavour to avoid 
causing serious prejudice to exports of a commodity on which the 
economy of a contracting party is largely dependent. 

Paragraph 4 (b). 

It is agreed that the date shall be within ninety days after the entry 
into force of the amendments of this Article effected by the Protocol 
Amending the Preamble and Parts II and III of this Agreement. How- 
ever, should the Organization find that conditions were not suitable 
for the application of the provisions of this sub-paragraph at the time 
envisaged, it may determine a later date; Provided that such date is 
not more than thirty days after such time as the obligations of Article 
VIII, Sections 2, 3 and 4 of the Articles of Agreement of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund become applicable to contracting parties, 
members of the Fund, the combined foreign trade of which consti- 
tutes at least fifty per centum of the aggregate foreign trade of all 
contracting parties. 

Paragraph 4 (e). 

It is agreed that paragraph 4 (e) does not add any new criteria for 
the imposition or maintenance of quantitative restrictions for bal- 
ance of payments reasons. It is solely intended to ensure that all 
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external factors such as changes in the terms of trade, quantitative 
restrictions, excessive tariffs and subsidies, which may be contributing 
to the balance of payments difficulties of the contracting party apply- 
ing restrictions will be fully taken into account. 

Ad Article XIII 


Paragraph 2 (d). 

No mention was made of “commercial considerations” as a rule for 
the allocation of quotas because it was considered that its application 
by governmental authorities might not always be practicable. More- 
over, in cases where it is practicable, a contracting party could apply 
these considerations in the process of seeking agreement, consistently 
with the general rule laid down in the opening sentence of paragraph 2. 

Paragraph Jj., 

See note relating to “special factors” in connection with the last 
sub-paragraph of paragraph 2 of Article XL 

Ad Article XIV 


Paragraph 1. 

The provisions of this paragraph shall not be so construed as to 
preclude full consideration by the Organization, in the consultations 
provided for in paragraph 4 of Article XII and in paragraph 12 of 
Article XVIII, of the nature, effects and reasons for discrimination in 
the field of import restrictions. 

Paragraph 2, 

One of the situations contemplated in paragraph 2 is that of a con- 
tracting party holding balances acquired as a result of current trans- 
actions which it finds itself unable to use without a measure of dis- 
crimination. 

Ad Article XV 


Paragraph 4- 

The word “frustrate” is intended to indicate, for example, that 
infringements of the letter of any Article of this Agreement by ex- 
change action shall not be regarded as a violation of that Article if, 
in practice, there is no appreciable departure from the intent of the 
Article. Thus, a contracting party which, as part of its exchange 
control operated in accordance with the Articles of Agreement of the 
International Monetary Fund, requires payment to be received for 
its exports in its own currency or in the currency of one or more mem- 
bers of the International Monetary Fund will not thereby be deemed 
to contravene Article XI or Article XIII. Another example would 
be that of a contracting party which specifies on an import licence 
the country from which the goods may be imported, for the purpose 
not of introducing any additional element of discrimination in its 
import licensing system but of enforcing permissible exchange controls. 
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Ad Article XVI 

The exemption of an exported product from duties or taxes borne 
by the like product when destined for domestic consumption, or the 
remission of such duties or taxes in amounts not in excess of those 
which have accrued, shall not be deemed to be a subsidy. 

Section B. 

1. Nothing in Section B shall preclude the use by a contracting 
party of multiple rates of exchange in accordance with the Articles of 
Agreement of the International Monetary Fund. 

2. For the purposes of Section B, a “primary product” is understood 
to be any product of farm, forest or fishery, or any mineral, in its 
natural form or which has undergone such processing as is customarily 
required to prepare it for marketing in substantial volume in inter- 
national trade. 

Paragraph 3. 

1. The fact that a contracting party has not exported the product 
in question during the previous representative period would not in 
itself preclude that contracting party from establishing its right to 
obtain a share of the trade in the product concerned. 

2. A system for the stabilization of the domestic price or of the re- 
turn to domestic producers of a primary product independently of 
the movements of export prices, which results at times in the sale of 
the product for export at a price lower than the comparable price 
charged for the like product to buyers in the domestic market, shall 
be considered not to involve a subsidy on exports within the meaning 
of paragraph 3 if the Organization determines that: 

(а) the system has also resulted, or is so designed as to result, in the 
sale of the product for export at a price higher than the com- 
parable price charged for the like product to buyers in the 
domestic market; and 

(б) the system is so operated, or is designed so to operate, either 
because of the effective regulation of production or otherwise, as 
not to stimulate exports unduly or otherwise seriously to 
prejudice the interests of other contracting parties. 

Notwithstanding such determination by the Organization, operations 
under such a system shall be subject to the provisions of paragraph 3 
where they are wholly or partly financed out of government funds in 
addition to the funds collected from producers in respect of the product 
concerned. 

Paragraph If.. 

The intention of paragraph 4 is that the contracting parties should 
seek before the end of 1957 to reach agreement to abolish all remaining 
subsidies as from 1 January 1958 ; or, failing this, to reach agreement to 
extend the application of the standstill until the earliest date thereafter 
by which they can expect to reach such agreement. 
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Ad Article XVII 


Paragraph L 

The operations of Marketing Boards, which are established by 
contracting parties and are engaged in purchasing or selling, are sub- 
ject to the provisions of sub-paragraphs (a) and (6). 

The activities of Marketing Boards which are established by con- 
tracting parties and which do not purchase or sell but lay down 
regulations covering private trade are governed by the relevant 
Articles of this Agreement. 

The charging by a state enterprise of different prices for its sales of 
a product in different markets is not precluded by the provisions of 
this Article, provided that such different prices are charged for com- 
mercial reasons, to meet conditions of supply and demand in export 
markets. 

Paragraph 1 (a ) . 

Governmental measures imposed to ensure standards of quality and 
efficiency in the operation of external trade, or privileges granted for 
the exploitation of national natural resources but which do not em- 
power the government to exercise control over the trading activities 
of the enterprise in question, do not constitute “exclusive or special 
privileges”. 

Paragraph 1 ( b ) . 

A country receiving a “tied loan” is free to take this loan into 
account as a “commercial consideration” when purchasing require- 
ments abroad. 

Paragraph 2. 

The term “goods” is limited to products as understood in com- 
mercial practice, and is not intended to include the purchase or sale 
of services. 

Paragraph S. 

Negotiations which contracting parties agree to conduct under this 
paragraph may be directed towards the reduction of duties and other 
charges on imports and exports or towards the conclusion of any other 
mutually satisfactory arrangement consistent with the provisions of 
this Agreement. (See paragraph 4 of Article III and the note to that 
paragraph.) 

Paragraph 4 (b ) . 

The term “import mark-up” in this paragraph shall represent the 
margin by which the price charged by the import monopoly for the 
imported product (exclusive of internal taxes within the purview of 
Article IV, transportation, distribution, and other expenses incident 
to the purchase, sale or further processing, and a reasonable margin 
of profit) exceeds the landed cost. 
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Ad Article XVIII 

The Organization and the contracting parties concerned shall 
preserve the utmost secrecy in respect of matters arising under this 
Article. 

Paragraphs 1 and A 

1. When they consider whether the economy of a contracting party 
“can only support low standards of living”, the Organization shall 
take into consideration the normal position of that economy and shall 
not base their determination on exceptional circumstances such as 
those which may result from the temporary existence of exceptionally 
favourable conditions for the staple export product or products of 
such contracting party. 

2. The phrase “in the early stages of development” is not meant to 
apply only to contracting parties which have just started their eco- 
nomic development, but also to contracting parties the economies of 
which are undergoing a process of industrialization to correct an 
excessive dependence on primary production. 

Paragraphs 2, 3,7, 13 and 22. 

The reference to the establishment of particular industries shall 
apply not only to the establishment of a new industry, but also to 
the establishment of a new branch of production in an existing in- 
dustry and to the substantial transformation of an existing industry, 
and to the substantial expansion of an existing industry supplying a 
relatively small proportion of the domestic demand. It shall also 
cover the reconstruction of an industry destroyed or substantially 
damaged as a result of hostilities or natural disasters. 

Paragraph 7 (b). 

A modification or withdrawal, pursuant to paragraph 7 ( b ), by a con- 
tracting party, other than the applicant contracting party, referred to 
in paragraph 7 (a ) , shall be made within six months of the day on which 
the action is taken by the applicant contracting party, and shall be- 
come effective on the thirtieth day following the day on which such 
modification or withdrawal has been notified to the Organization. 

Paragraph 11. 

The second sentence in paragraph 11 shall not be interpreted to 
mean that a contracting party is required to relax or remove restric- 
tions if such relaxation or removal would thereupon produce condi- 
tions justifying the intensification or institution, respectively, of re- 
strictions under paragraph 9 of Article XVIII. 

Paragraph 12 (6). 

The date referred to in paragraph 12 (6) shall be the date determined 
by the Organization in accordance with the provisions of paragraph 
4 (b) of Article XII of this Agreement. 
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Paragraphs IS and 14- 

It is recognized that, before deciding on the introduction of a meas- 
ure and notifying the Organization in accordance with paragraph 14, 
a contracting party may need a reasonable period of time to assess the 
competitive position of the industry concerned. 

Paragraphs 15 and 16. 

It is understood that the Organization shall invite a contracting 
party proposing to apply a measure under Section C to consult with it 
pursuant to paragraph 16 if it is requested to do so by a contracting 
party the trade of which would be appreciably affected by the measure 
in question. 

Paragraphs 16, 18, 19 and 22. 

1. It is understood that the Organization m&y concur in a proposed 
measure subject to specific conditions or limitations. If the measure 
as applied does not conform to the terms of the concurrence it will to 
that extent be deemed a measure in which the Organization has not 
concurred. In cases in which the Organization has concurred in a 
measure for a specified period, the contracting party concerned, if it 
finds that the maintenance of the measure for a further period of time 
is required to achieve the objective for which the measure was orig- 
inally taken, may apply to the Organization for an extension of that 
period in accordance with the provisions and procedures of Section 
C or D, as the case may be. 

2. It is expected that the Organization will, as a rule, refrain from 
concurring in a measure which is likely to cause serious prejudice to 
exports of a commodity on which the economy of a contracting party 
is largely dependent. 

Paragraphs 18 and 22. 

The phrase “that the interests of other contracting parties are ade- 
quately safeguarded” is meant to provide latitude sufficient to permit 
consideration in each case of the most appropriate method of safe- 
guarding those interests. The appropriate method may, for instance, 
take the form of an additional concession to be applied by the contract- 
ing party having recourse to Section C or D during such time as the 
deviation from the other Articles of the Agreement would remain in 
force or of the temporary suspension by any other contracting party 
referred to in paragraph 18 of a concession substantially equivalent to 
the impairment due to the introduction of the measure in question. 
Such contracting party would have the right to safeguard its interests 
through such a temporary suspension of a concession; Provided that 
this right will not be exercised when, in the case of a measure imposed 
by a contracting party coming within the scope of paragraph 4 (a), the 
Organization has determined that the extent of the compensatory 
concession proposed was adequate. 
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Paragraph 19. 

The provisions of paragraph 19 are intended to cover the cases where 
an industry has been in existence beyond the “reasonable period of 
time” referred to in the note to paragraphs 13 and 14, and should not 
be so construed as to deprive a contracting party coming within the 
scope of paragraph 4 (a) of Article XVIII, of its right to resort to the 
other provisions of Section C, including paragraph 17, with regard to 
a newly established industry even though it has benefited from inci- 
dental protection afforded by balance of payments import restrictions. 

Paragraph 21 . 

Any measure taken pursuant to the provisions of paragraph 21 shall 
be withdrawn forthwith if the action taken in accordance with para- 
graph 17 is withdrawn or if the Organization concurs in the measure 
proposed after’ the expiration of the ninety-day time limit specified in 
paragraph 17. 

Ad Article XX 

Sub-paragraph (h). 

The exception provided for in this sub-paragraph extends to any 
commodity agreement which conforms to the principles approved by 
the Economic and Social Council in its Resolution 30 (IV) of 28 March 
1947. 1 


Ad Article XXIV 

Paragraph 9. 

It is understood that the provisions of Article II would require that, 
when a product which has been imported into the territory of a mem- 
ber of a customs union or free-trade area at a preferential rate of duty 
is reexported to the territory of another member of such union or area, 
the latter member should collect a duty equal to the difference between 
the duty already paid and any higher duty that would be payable if 
the product were being imported directly into its territory. 

Paragraph 11. 

Measures adopted by India and Pakistan in order to carry out defin- 
itive trade arrangements between them, once they have been agreed 
upon, might depart from particular provisions of this Agreement, but 
these measures would in general be consistent with the objectives of 
the Agreement. 

Ad Article XXVIII 

The Organization and each contracting party concerned should 
arrange to conduct the negotiations and consultations with the greatest 
possible secrecy in order to avoid premature disclosure of details of 


1 Resolutions Adopted by the Economic and Social Council During Its Fourth 
Session From 28 February to 29 March 1947 (E/437), pp. 3-4. 
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prospective tariff changes. The Organization shall be informed im- 
mediately of all changes in national tariffs resulting from recourse to 
this Article. 

Paragraph 1. 

1. If the Organization specifies a period other than a three-year 
period, a contracting party may act pursuant to paragraph 1 or para- 
graph 3 of Article XXVIII on the first day following the expiration of 
such other period and, unless the Organization has again specified 
another period, subsequent periods will be three-year periods following 
the expiration of such specified period. 

2. The provision that on 1 January 1958, and on other days deter- 
mined pursuant to paragraph 1, a contracting party “may . . . 
modify or withdraw a concession” means that on such day, and on the 
first day after the end of each period, the legal obligation of such con- 
tracting party under Article III is altered; it does not mean that the 
changes in its customs tariff should necessarily be made effective on 
that day. If a tariff change resulting from negotiations undertaken 
pursuant to this Article is delayed, the entry into force of any com- 
pensatory concessions may be similarly delayed. 

3. Not earlier than six months, nor later than three months, prior to 
1 January 1958, or to the termination date of any subsequent period, 
a contracting party wishing to modify or withdraw any concession 
embodied in the appropriate Schedule, should notify the Organization 
to this effect. The Organization shall then determine the contracting 
party or contracting parties with which the negotiations or consulta- 
tions referred to in paragraph 1 shall take place. Any contracting 
party so determined shall participate in such negotiations or consulta- 
tions with the applicant contracting party with the aim of reaching 
agreement before the end of the period. Any extension of the assured 
life of the Schedules shall relate to the Schedules as modified after 
such negotiations, in accordance with paragraphs 1, 2 and 3 of Article 
XXVIII. If the Organization is arranging for multilateral tariff 
negotiations to take place within the period of six months before 1 
January 1958, or before any other day determined pursuant to para- 
graph 1, it shall include in the arrangements for such negotiations 
suitable procedures for carrying out the negotiations referred to in 
this paragraph. 

4. The object of providing for the participation in the negotiations 
of any contracting party with a principal supplying interest, in addi- 
tion to any contracting party with which the concession was initially 
negotiated, is to ensure that a contracting party with a larger share in 
the trade affected by the concession than a contracting party with 
which the concession was initially negotiated shall have an effective 
opportunity to protect the contractual right which it enjoys under 
this Agreement. On the other hand, it is not intended that the scope 
of the negotiations should be such as to make negotiations and agree- 
ment under Article XXVIII unduly difficult nor to create complica- 
tions in the application of this Article in the future to concessions which 
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result from negotiations thereunder. _ Accordingly, the Organization 
should only determine that a contracting party has a principal supply- 
ing interest if that contracting party has had, over a reasonable period 
of time prior to the negotiations, a larger share in the market of the 
applicant contracting party than a contracting party with which the 
concession was initially negotiated or would, in the judgment of tlio 
Organization, have had such a share in the absence of discriminatory 
quantitative restrictions maintained by the applicant contracting 
party. It would therefore not be appropriate for the Organization to 
determine that more than one contracting party, or in those exceptional 
cases where there is near equality more than two contracting parties, 
had a principal supplying interest. 

5. Notwithstanding the definition of a principal supplying interest 
in note 4 to paragraph 1, the Organization may exceptionally deter- 
mine that a contracting party has a principal supplying interest if the 
concession in question affects trade which constitutes a major part of 
the total exports of such contracting party. 

6. It is not intended that provision for participation in the negotia- 
tions of any contracting party with a principal supplying interest, and 
for consultation with any contracting party having a substantial in- 
terest in the concession which the applicant contracting party is seek- 
ing to modify or withdraw, should have the effect that it should have 
to pay compensation or suffer retaliation greater than the withdrawal 
or modification sought, judged in the light of the conditions of traclo 
at the time of the proposed withdrawal or modification, making allow- 
ance for any discriminatory quantitative restrictions maintained by 
the applicant contracting party. 

7. The expression “substantial interest” is not capable of a precise 
definition and accordingly may present difficulties for the Organization. 
It is, however, intended to be construed to cover only those con- 
tracting parties which have, or in the absence of discriminatory 
quantitative restrictions affecting their exports could reasonably bo 
expected to have, a significant share in the market of the contracting 
party seeking to modify or withdraw the concession. 

Paragraph 4 - 

1. Any request for authorization to entor into negotiations shall bo 
accompanied by all relevant statistical and other data. A decision 
on such request shall be made within thirty days of its submission. 

2. It is recognized that to permit certain contracting parties, de- 
pending in large measure on a relatively small number of primary 
commodities and relying on the tariff as an important aid for furthering 
diversification of their economies or as an important source of revenue, 
normally to negotiate for the modification or withdrawal of concessions 
only under paragraph 1 of Article XXVIII, might cause them at such 
a time to make modifications or withdrawals which in the long run 
would prove unnecessary. To avoid such a situation the Organiza- 
tion shall authorize any such contracting party, under paragraph 4, 
to enter into negotiations unless they consider this would result in, or 
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contribute substantially towards, such an increase in tariff levels as 
to threaten the stability of the Schedules to this Agreement or lead to 
undue disturbance of international trade. 

3. It is expected that negotiations authorized under paragraph 4 for 
modification or withdrawal of a single item, or a very small group of 
items, could normally he brought to a conclusion in sixty clays. It is 
recognized, however, that such a period will be inadequate for cases 
involving negotiations for the modification or withdrawal of a larger 
number of items and in such cases, therefore, it would be appropriate 
for the Organization to prescribe a longer period. 

4. The determination referred to in paragraph 4 (d) shall be made by 
the Organization within thirty days of the submission of the matter to 
it, unless the applicant contracting party agrees to a longer period. 

5. In determining under paragraph 4 ( d ) whether an applicant con- 
tracting party has unreasonably failed to offer adequate compensation, 
it is understood that the Organization will take due account of the 
special position of a contracting party which has bound a high propor- 
tion of its tariffs at very low rates of duty and to this extent has less 
scope than other contracting parties to make compensatory adjustment. 

Ad Article XXIX 


Paragraph 8. 

It is understood that the reference to fiscal needs would include the 
revenue aspect of duties and particularly duties imposed primarily for 
revenue purposes or duties imposed on products which can be substi- 
tuted for products subject to revenue duties to prevent the avoidance 
of such duties. 


Ad Article XXX 

The acceptance of amendments pursuant to this paragraph shall 
be in such form as may be determined by the Organization. 

Ad Article XXXIII 

Similarly, a government, acting on behalf of a separate 'customs 
territory possessing full autonomy in the conduct of its external com- 
mercial relations and of other matters provided for in this Agreement, 
may accede to this Agreement on behalf of that territory on terms 
applicable thereto. 
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8. ORGANIZATION FOR TRADE COOPERATION (OTC): Agree- 
ment Between the Contracting Parties to the General Agreement on 

Tariffs and Trade, March 10, 1955 1 

PART I 

GENERAL 

Article 1— Establishment 

The Organization for Trade Cooperation (hereinafter referred to 
as “the Organization”) is hereby established to further, as provided 
for in the General Agreement and herein, the achievement of the 
purposes and objectives set forth in the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade 2 (herein referred to as “the General Agreement”). 

Article 2 — Membership. 

The Members of the Organization shall be the contracting parties 
to the General Agreement. Governments which become or cease 
to be contracting parties to the General Agreement shall become or 
cease to be Members of the Organization. The Organization may, by 
a two-thirds majority of the votes cast, invite governments which 
are not or which cease to be contracting parties to the General Agree- 
ment to participate in such activities oi the Organization and on such 
terms as it shah decide; Provided that in no case shall such participa- 
tion involve the right to vote or to be counted in determining the 
fulfilment of the relevant voting requirements when the Organization 
is exercising any function relating directly to the General Agreement. 

Article S — Functions. 

(a) The Organization shall administer the General Agreement and 
generally facilitate the operation of that Agreement. 

(i b ) In addition, the Organization shall have the following func- 
tions : 

(i) to facilitate intergovernmental consultations on questions 
relating to international trade ; 

(ii) to sponsor international trade negotiations; 

1 General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade : Basic Instruments and Selected Doc - 
uments , vol. I (Revised), Texts of the General Agreement as Amended , and of the 
Agreement on the Organization for Trade Cooperation (Geneva, the Contracting 
Parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, Apr. 1955), pp. 75-84; 
Department of State Bulletin , Apr. 4, 1955, pp. 579-582; II. Rept. No. 2007, 84th 
Cong., 2d sess., pp. 93-107. On the basis of the Randall Report (seo supra, doc. 
3), the President in his message to Congress of Mar. 30, 1954 (supra, doc. 4) 
called for the renegotiation of the organizational and operational provisions of 
GATT. His message of Jan. 10, 1955 (supra, doc. 6) was in the same vein. On 
Apr. 14, 1955, the President requested legislation authorizing U.S. membership 
in the Organization for Trade Cooperation; Department of State Bulletin , Apr. 
25, 1955, pp. 678-680. He repeated this request or recommendation in the 
State of the Union Message of Jan. 5, 1956 (supra, pp. 129-133), and in a letter 
of Jan. 24, 1956, transmitting to Congress the Economic Report of the President; 
H. Doc. 280, 84th Cong., 2d sess. The agreement, however, has not entered 
into force (as of June 15, 1956). 

2 Agreement of Oct. 30, 1947, as amended Mar. 10, 1955; supra . 
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(iii) to study questions of international trade and commercial 
policy and, where appropriate, make recommendations thereon; 

(iv) to collect, analyze and publish information and statistical 
data relating to international trade and commercial policy, 
due regard being paid to the activities in this field of other 
international bodies. 

(< c ) The Organization shall, in carrying out these functions, en- 
deavour to give full effect to the provisions of Article 1 of this Agree- 
ment . 

^ (d) The Organization shall have no authority to amend the pro- 
visions of the General Agreement; no decision or other action of the 
Assembly or any subsidiary body of the Organization shall have the 
effect of imposing on a Member any new obligation which the Member 
has not specifically agreed to undertake. 

PART II 

STRUCTURE AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE ORGANIZATION 

Article 4 — Structure in General . 

The Organization shall have an Assembly, an Executive Committee 
and a Secretariat. 

Article 5 — • The Assembly . 

(а) The Assembly shall consist of all the Members of the Organ- 
ization. 

(б) It shall be the responsibility of the Assembly to carry out the 
functions of the Organization. 

(i c ) The Assembly shall determine the seat of the Organization. 

(d) The Assembly shall meet in regular annual session and in such 
special sessions as may be convened in accordance with the rules of 
procedure. 

(e) The Assembly shall establish its own rules of procedure and 
shall approve the rules of procedure of the Executive Committee and 
of any other subsidiary body. 

Article 6 — The Executive Committee. 

(a) The Executive Committee shall consist of seventeen Members 
of the Organization elected periodically by the Assembly. Each 
election shall be for a single term and each Member shall be eligible 
for re-election. In such elections, the Assembly shall be guided by 
the following criteria: 

(i) the Executive Committee shall include the five Members of 
chief economic importance, in the determination of which 
particular regard shall be paid to their shares in international 
trade ; 

(ii) the Executive Committee shall be representative of the broad 
geographical areas to which the Members belong; 
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(iii) the Executive Committee shall he representative of different 
degrees of economic development, different types of economies 
and different economic interests. 

(b) The Executive Committee shall exercise the powers and per- 
form the duties assigned to it by the Assembly by a majority of 
two-thirds of the votes cast. Decisions or recommendations of the 
Executive Committee shall be subject to a right of appeal to the 
Assembly by any Member in accordance with rules to be prescribed 
by the Assembly. 

(c) Any Member of the Organization which is not a member of the 
Executive Committee shall be entitled to participate, without the 
right to vote, in the discussion by the Executive Committee of any 
matter of concern to it. 

Article 7 — The Secretariat . 

(a) The Assembly shall appoint a Director-General as chief admin- 
istrative officer of the Organization. The powers, duties, conditions 
of service and term of office of the Director-General shall conform to 
regulations approved by the Assembly. 

(b) The Director-General or his representative shall be entitled 
to participate, without the right to vote, in all meetings of the Assem- 
bly and subsidiary bodies of the Organization. 

(c) The Director-General shall appoint the members of the staff, 
and shall fix their duties and conditions of service in accordance with 
regulations approved by the Assembly. 

(d) The selection of the members of the staff shall as far as possible 
be made on a wide geographical basis and with due regard to the 
various types of economy represented by Member countries. The 
paramount consideration in the selection of candidates and in deter- 
mining the conditions of service of the staff shall be the necessity of 
securing the highest standards of efficiency, competence, impartiality 
and integrity. 

(e) The responsibilities of the Director-General and of the members 
of the staff shall be exclusively international in character. In the 
discharge of their duties, they shall not seek or receive instructions 
from any government or from any other authority external to the 
Organization. They shall refrain from any action which might reflect 
on their position as international officials. The Members shall re- 
spect the international character of the responsibilities of these persons 
and shall not seek to influence them in the discharge of their duties. 

Article 8 — Voting. 

(a) At meetings of the Assembly each Member of the Organization 
shall be entitled to have one vote and, except as otherwise provided 
for in the General Agreement or in this Agreement, decisions of the 
Assembly shall be taken by a majority of the votes cast. 

(b) Each member of the Executive Committee and of other sub- 
sidiary bodies shall have one vote therein; Provided that the rules of 
procedure may require that parties to a dispute shall abstain from 
voting. 


jimae v — l^uagei ana uonmounons. 

(a) The Director-General shall present to the Assembly, through 
the Executive Committee, the annual budget estimates and financial 
statement of the Organization. The Assembly shall approve the ac- 
counts and the budget. 

(b) The Assembly shall apportion the expenditures of the Organi- 
zation among the Members, in accordance with a scale of contribu- 
tions to be fixed by the Assembly, and each Member shall contribute 
promptly to the Organization its share of these expenditures. 

(c) If a Member is in arrears in the payment of its contributions by 
an amount which equals or exceeds the amount of contributions due 
from it in respect of the preceding two completed financial years, the 
Member shall have no vote, and shall not be counted in the determining 
of the fulfilment of the relevant voting requirements, in the organs 
of the Organization. If the Assembly is satisfied that the failure to 
pay is due to circumstances beyond the control of the Member, it may, 
nevertheless, permit such a Member to vote, and then such Member 
shall be counted accordingly. 

Article 10 — Status. 

(a) The Organization shall have legal personality. 

(b) The Organization shall enjoy in the territory of each of the 
Members such legal capacity, privileges and immunities as may be 
necessary for the exercise of its functions. 

(c) The representatives of the Members, and the officials of the 
Organization shall similarly enjoy such privileges and immunities as 
may be. necessary for the independent exercise of their functions in 
connection with the Organization. 

( d ) The privileges and immunities to be accorded by a Member to 
the Organization, to its officials and to the representatives of its 
Members shall be similar to those accorded by that Member to spe- 
cialized agencies of the United Nations, to their officials and to the 
representatives of their members, under the Convention on the 
Privileges and Immunities of the Specialized Agencies, or under 
similar arrangements. 

Article 11 — Relations with other Organizations . 

(a) The Organization shall make arrangements with intergovern- 
mental bodies and agencies which have related responsibilities to 
provide for effective cooperation and the avoidance of unnecessary 
duplication of activities. 

( b ) In pursuance of the provisions of the preceding paragraph, 
the Organization may, by an agreement approved by the Assembly, 
be brought into relationship with the United Nations, as one of the 
specialized agencies referred to in Article 57 of the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

(c) The Organization may make suitable arrangements . for con- 
sultation and cooperation with non-governmental organizations con- 
cerned with matters within the scope of the Organization. 
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PART III 


SPECIAL PROVISIONS RELATING TO THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
GENERAL AGREEMENT 

Article 12 — Administration in General . 

The Organization shall give effect to those provisions of the General 
Agreement which provide for action by the Organization, and shall 
carry out such other activities in relation to the General Agreement 
which involve joint action. This shall include the taking of decisions, 
the sponsorship of negotiations and consultations, the conduct of 
studies, the circulation of proposals and the receipt of reports, in any 
case in which such action is required or appropriate to carry out the 
purposes of the General Agreement. 

Article IS — Waivers in Exceptional Circumstances. 

In exceptional circumstances, not elsewhere provided for in this 
Agreement, nor provided for in the General Agreement, the Assembly 
may waive an obligation imposed upon a contracting party by the 
General Agreement; Provided that any such decision shall be approved 
by a two-thirds majority of the votes cast and that such majority 
shall comprise more than half of the Members. The Assembly may 
also by such a vote (i) define certain categories of exceptional cir- 
cumstances to which other voting requirements shall apply for the 
waiver of obligations imposed by the General Agreement upon a 
contracting party thereto, and (ii) prescribe such criteria as m&y be 
necessary for the application of this Article. 

Article 14- — Nullidcation and Impairment 

(а) If a claim that a benefit accruing directly or indirectly under 
the General Agreement is being nullified or impaired, or that the 
attainment of any objective of that Agreement is being impeded, is 
referred to the Organization in accordance with the provisions of that 
Agreement), the Organization shall promptly investigate the matter 
and shall make appropriate recommendations to the contracting 
parties to the General Agreement which it considers to be concerned, 
or give a ruling on the matter, as appropriate. The Organization may 
consult with contracting parties, with the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations, and with any appropriate intergovern- 
mental organization in cases where it considers such consultation 
necessary. 

(б) If the Organization considers that the circumstances are serious 
enough to justify such action, it may authorize a contracting party 
or parties to suspend the application to any other contracting party 
or parties of such concessions or other obligations under the General 
Agreement as it determines to be appropriate in the circumstances, 
If the application to any contracting party of any concession or other 
obligation is in fact suspended, that contracting party shall then be 
free, not later than sixty days after such action is taken, to give 
written notice to the Director-General of the Organization of its 
intention to withdraw from the General Agreement and such with- 
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drawal shall take effect on the sixtieth day following the day on which 
such notice is received by him. 

Article 15— Continued Application of Provisions of this Part. 

The Members shall not, acting as contracting parties to the General 
Agreement, amend the General Agreement so as to provide therein 
for procedures, other than consultation, negotiation or recommenda- 
tion, applicable to the general situations to which Articles 13 and 
14 relate. 


PART IV 

OTHER PROVISION’S 

Article 16 — Amendments. 

Amendments to this Agreement shall become effective, in respect 
of those Members which accept them, upon acceptance by two-thirds 
of the Members of the Organization and thereafter in respect of each 
other Member upon acceptance by it. 

Article 17 — Entry into Force. 

(а) This Agreement shall be deposited, subject to the provisions 
of Article 21, with the Director-General of the Organization. 

(б) This Agreement shall be opened at Geneva on 10 March 1955 
for acceptance, by signature or otherwise, by contracting parties to 
the General Agreement and by any other government which has, in 
accordance with such rules of procedure as may be established by the 
Organization, notified the Director-General of its intention to accede. 

(c) Without prejudice to the principle laid down in Article 2, this 
Agreement shall enter into force, as among those governments which 
are then contracting parties to the General Agreement and which 
have accepted this Agreement, on the thirtieth clay following the day 
on which it has been accepted by governments named in the Annex 
to this Agreement the territories of which account for 85 per centum 
of the total external trade of the territories of such governments, 
computed in accordance with the appropriate column of percentage 
set forth therein. This Agreement shall enter into force for each 
other government which is a contracting party to the General Agree- 
ment on the thirtieth day following the day on which it has been 
accepted thereby. It shall enter into force for each other government 
which has accepted it when such government accedes to the General 
Agreement, 

Article 18 — Notification and Registration . 

(а) The Director-General of the Organization shall promptly fur- 
nish a certified copy of this Agreement and a notification of its entry 
into force, and of each acceptance thereof, to each contracting party 
to the General Agreement. 

(б) This Agreement shall be registered in accordance with the 
provisions of Article 102 of the Charter of the United Nations. 
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PART Y 

TRANSITIONAL PROVISIONS 

Article 19 — Relation to Amendments to the General Agreement . 

If this agreement enters into force before the entry into force of 
amendments to the General Agreement contained in the Protocol of 
Organizational Amendments to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade dated 10 March 1955, 1 this Agreement shall, until the entry 
into force of such amendments, be applied as if all references in tho 
General Agreement to “the Contracting Parties” were references 
to the Organization. 

Article 20 — Provisional Application. 

Without prejudice to the principle laid down in Article 2, if by 
15 November 1955 this Agreement shall not have entered into force 
pursuant to paragraph (c) of Article 17, those governments, being 
contracting parties to the General Agreement, which are prepared to 
do so may nevertheless decide to apply it; Provided that the territories 
of such governments account for the percentage of trade required for 
the entry into force of this Agreement under paragraph (c) of Article 17. 

Article 21 — Temporary Exercise oj Depository Functions . 

Pending the entry into force of this Agreement, the title “Director- 
General of the Organization” in paragraph ( b ) of Article 14, para- 
graphs (a) and ( b ) of Article 17 and paragraph (a) of Article 18, shall 
read “Executive Secretary to the Contracting Parties to the 
General Agreement”. 

In Witness Whereof the respective representatives, duly author- 
ized to that effect, have signed the present Agreement. 

Done at Geneva, in a single copy, in the English and French 
languages, both texts authentic, this tenth day of March, one thousand 
nine hundred and fifty-five. 


ANNEX 

percentage shares of total external trade to be used for the 

PURPOSE OF MAKING THE DETERMINATION REFERRED TO IN 
ARTICLE 17 

(based on the average of 1949-1953) 

If, prior to the accession of the Government of Japan to the General 
Agreement, the present Agreement has been accepted by contracting 
parties the external trade of which under column I accounts for tho 
percentage of such trade specified in paragraph (c) of Article 17, 
column I shall be applicable for the purposes of that paragraph. If 


1 See General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade: Final Act and Instruments Adopted 
at the Ninth Session of the Contracting Parties (Geneva, the Contracting Parties 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, Mar. 10, 1955), pp. 163-169. 
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the present Agreement has not been so accepted prior to the accession 
of the Government of Japan, column II shall be applicable for the 
purposes of that paragraph. 



Column I 

Column II 

(Contracting parties 

(Contracting parties 


on 1 March. 1955) 

on 1 March 1955 and 
Japan) 

Australia 

3. 1 

3.0 

Austria 

0.9 

0.8 

Belgium-Luxemburg .... 

4.3 

4. 2 

Brazil 

2.5 

2.4 

Burma 

0.3 

0. 3 

Canada 

6.7 

6. 5 

Ceylon 

0. 5 

0. 5 

Chile 

0.6 

0.6 

Cuba 

1. 1 

1. 1 

Czechoslovakia 

1.4 

1.4 

Denmark 

1.4 

1.4 

Dominican Republic .... 

0. 1 

0. 1 

Finland 

1.0 

1.0 

France 

Germany, Federal Republic 

8.7 

8.5 

of 

5.3 

5.2 

Greece 

0.4 

0.4 

Haiti 

0. 1 

0. 1 

India 

2.4 

2.4 

Indonesia 

1.3 

1.3 

Italy 

Netherlands, Kingdom of 

2.9 

2.8 

the 

4.7 

4.6 

New Zealand 

1.0 

1.0 

Nicaragua 

0. 1 

0. 1 

Norway 

1. 1 

1. 1 

Pakistan 

0. 9 

0.8 

Peru 

0.4 

0.4 

Rhodesia and Nyasaland . . 

0.6 

0.6 

Sweden : . 

2. 5 

2.4 

Turkey 

0.6 

0.6 

Union of South Africa . . . 

1.8 

1.8 

United Kingdom. ..... 

20. 3 

19.8 

United States of America . . 

20.6 

20. 1 

Uruguay 

0.4 

0.4 

Japan 


2. 3 


100. 0 100. 0 


Note: These percentages have been computed taking into account 
the trade of all territories in respect of which the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade is applied. 
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9. TRADE AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT OF 1955: Public Law 
86 (84th Congress, 1st Session), June 21, 1955 1 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may 
be cited as the “Trade Agreements Extension Act of 19 55”, 

Sec. 2. The period during which the President is authorized to enter 
into foreign trade agreements under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, 2 as amended (19 U. S. C., sec. 1351), is hereby extended from 
June 12, 1955, until the close of June 30, 1958. 

Sec. 3. (a) Subsection (a) of section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended (19 U. S. C., sec. 1351 (a)), is hereby amended to read as 
follows : 

“(a) (1) For the purpose of expanding foreign markets for the 
products of the United States (as a means of assisting in establishing 
and maintaining a better relationship among various branches of 
American agriculture, industry, mining, and commerce) by regu- 
lating the admission of foreign goods into the United States in accord- 
ance with the characteristics and needs of various branches of Ameri- 
can production so that foreign markets will be made available to 
those branches of American production which require and are capable 
of developing such outlets by affording corresponding market oppor- 
tunities for foreign products in the. United States, the President, when- 
ever he finds as a fact that any existing duties or other import restric- 
tions of the United States or any foreign country are unduly burden- 
ing and restricting the foreign trade of the United States and that 
the purpose above declared will be promoted by the means hereinafter 
specified, is authorized from time to time — 

“(A) To enter into foreign trade agreements with foreign 
governments or instrumentalities thereof: Provided, That the 
enactment of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1955 shall 
not be construed to determine or indicate the approval or dis- 
approval by the Congress of the executive agreement known as 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 3 

“(B) To proclaim such modifications of existing duties and 
other import restrictions, or such additional import restrictions, 
or such continuance, and for such minimum periods, of existing 
customs or excise treatment of any article covered by foreign 
trade agreements, as are required Or appropriate to cany out any 
foreign trade agreement that the President has entered into 
hereunder. 

“(2) No proclamation pursuant to paragraph (1) (B) of this sub- 
section shall be made — 

“(A) Increasing by more than 50 per centum any rate of 
duty existing on January 1, 1945. 

“ (B) Transferring any article between the dutiable and free 
lists. 


1 69 Stat. 162. 

2 Act of June 17, 1930; 46 Stat. 590. 

3 Agreement of Oct. 30, 1947, as amended Mar. 10, 1955; supra., doc. 7* 
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“(C) In order to carry out a foreign trade agreement entered 
into by the President before June 12, 1955, or with respect to 
which notice of intention to negotiate was published in the 
Federal Register on November 16, 1954, 1 decreasing by more than 
50 per centum any rate of duty existing on January 1, 1945. 

“ (D) In order to carry out a foreign trade agreement entered 
into by the President on or after June 12, 1955, decreasing (except 
as provided in subparagraph (C) of this paragraph) any rate of 
duty below the lowest of the following rates : 

“(i) The rate 15 per centum below the rate existing on 
January 1, 1955. 

“ (ii) In the case of any article subject to an ad valorem 
rate of duty above 50 per centum (or a combination of ad val- 
orem rates aggregating more than 50 per centum), the rate 50 
per centum ad valorem (or a combination of ad valorem rates 
aggregating 50 per centum). In the case of any article 
subject to a specific rate of duty (or a combination of rates 
including a specific rate) the ad valorem equivalent of 
which has been determined by the President to have been 
above 50 per centum during a period determined by the 
President to be a representative period, the rate 50 per 
centum ad valorem or the rate (or a combination of rates), 
however stated, the ad valorem equivalent of which the Presi- 
dent determines would have been 50 per centum during such 
period. The standards of valuation contained in section 402 
of this Act (as in effect during the representative period) 
shall be utilized by the President, to the maximum extent 
he finds such utilization practicable, in making the determina- 
tions under the preceding sentence. 

“(3) (A) Subject to the provisions of subparagraphs (B) and (C) 
of this paragraph, the provisions of any proclamation made under 
paragraph (1) (B) of this subsection, and the provisions of any 
proclamation of suspension under paragraph (4) of this subsection, 
shall be in effect from and after such time as is specified in the 
proclamation. 

“(B) In the case of any decrease in duty to which paragraph (2) 
(D) of this subsection applies — ■ 

“ (i) if the total amount of the decrease under the foreign trade 
agreement does not exceed 15 per centum of the rate existing on 
January 1, 1955, the amount oi decrease becoming initially effec- 
tive at one time shall not exceed 5 per centum of the rate existing 
on January 1, 1955; 

“ (ii) except as provided in clause (i), not more than one-third 
of the total amount of the decrease under the foreign trade agree- 
ment shall become initially effective at one time; and 

“(iii) no part of the decrease after the first part shall become 
initially effective until the immediately previous part shall have 
been in effect for a period or periods aggregating not less than 
one year. 


19 Fed. Reg. 7379-7386. 
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“ (G) No part of any decrease in duty to which the alternative speci- 
fied in paragraph (2) (D) (i) of this subsection applies shall become 
initially effective after the expiration of the three-year period which 
begins on July 1, 1955. If any part of such decrease has become effec- 
tive, then for purposes of this subparagraph any time thereafter dur- 
ing which such part of the decrease is not in effect by reason of legis- 
lation of the United States or action thereunder shall be excluded in 
deter min ing when the three-year period expires. 

“(D) If (in order to carry out a foreign trade agreement entered 
into by the President on or after June 12, 1955) the President deter- 
mines that such action will simplify the computation of the amount 
of duty imposed with respect to an article, he may exceed any limitation 
specified in paragraph (2) (C) or (D) of this subsection or subpara- 
graph (B) of this paragraph by not more than whichever of the 
following is lesser: 

“ (i) The difference between the limitation and the next lower 
whole number, or 

“(ii) One-half of 1 per centum ad valorem. 

In the case of a specific rate (or of a combination of rates which in- 
cludes a specific rate), the one-half of 1 per centum specified in clause 
(ii) of the preceding sentence shall be determined in the same manner 
as the ad valorem equivalent of rates not stated wholly in ad valorem 
terms is determined for the purposes of paragraph (2) (D) (ii) of this 
subsection. 

“(4) Subject to the provisions of section 5 of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951 1 (19 U. S. C., sec. 1362), duties and other im- 
port restrictions proclaimed pursuant to this section shall apply to 
articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of all foreign countries, 
whether imported directly or indirectly: Provided, That the President 
shall, as soon as practicable, suspend the application to articles the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of any country because of its dis- 
criminatory treatment of American commerce or because of other 
acts (including the operations of international cartels) or policies 
which in his opinion tend to defeat the purpose of this section. 

“(5) The President may at any time terminate, in whole or in 
part, any proclamation made pursuant to this section.” 

(b) The last sentence of section 350 (b) of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended (19 U. S. C., sec. 1351 (b)), is hereby amended to read as 
follows: “No rate of duty on products of Cuba shall be decreased — 

“(1) In order to carry out a foreign trade agreement entered 
into by the President before June 12, 1955, by more than 50 per 
centum of the rate of duty existing on January 1, 1945, with re- 
spect to products of Cuba. 

“(2) In order to carry out a foreign trade agreement entered 
into by the President on or after June 12, 1955, below the appli- 
cable alternative specified in subsection (a) (2) (C) or (D) (sub- 
ject to the provisions of subsection (a) (3) (B), (C), and (D)), 
each such alternative to be read for the purposes of this para- 


1 Act of June 16, 1951 (65 Stat. 72); supra, doc. 1. 
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graph as relating to the rate of duty applicable to products of 
Cuba. With respect to products of Cuba, the limitation of sub- 
section (a) (2) (£>) (ii) may be exceeded to such extent as may 
be required to maintain an absolute margin of preference to which 
such products are entitled.” 

(c) Subsection (c) of section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended (19 U. S. C., sec. 1351 (c)), is hereby amended by inserting 
“(1)” after “(c)”, by striking out “(1)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“(A)”, by striking out “(2)” and inserting in lieu thereof “(B)”, and 
by adding at the end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(2) For purposes of this section — 

“(A) Except as provided in subsection (d), the terms Exist- 
ing on January 1, 1945' and Existing on January 1, 1955’ refer 
to rates of duty (however established, and even though tempo- 
rarily suspended by Act of Congress or otherwise) existing on 
the date specified, except rates in effect by reason of action 
taken pursuant to section 5 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951 (19 U. S. C., sec. 1362). 

“(B) The term Existing’ without the specification of any date, 
when used with respect to any matter relating to the conclusion 
of, or proclamation to carry out, a foreign trade agreement, 
means existing on the day on which that trade agreement is 
entered into.” 

(d) Section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended (19 U. S. C., 
sec.. 1351), is hereby amended by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(e) (1) The President shall submit to the Congress an annual 
report on the operation of the trade agreements program, including 
information regarding new negotiations, modifications made in duties 
and import restrictions of the United States, reciprocal concessions 
obtained, modifications of existing trade agreements in order to effec- 
tuate more fully the purposes of the trade agreements legislation (in- 
cluding the incorporation therein of escape clauses), and other in- 
formation relating to that program and to the agreements entered 
into thereunder. 

“(2) The Tariff Commission shall at all times keep informed con- 
cerning the operation and effect of provisions relating to duties or 
other import restrictions of the United States contained in trade 
agreements heretofore or hereafter entered into by the President 
under the authority of this section. The Tariff Commission, at least 
once a year, shall’ submit to the Congress a factual report on the 
operation of the trade-agreements program.” 

Sec. 4. Subsection (b) of section 6 of the Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act of 1951, as amended (19 U. S. C., sec. 1363 (b)), is hereby 
amended by striking out the second sentence thereof. 

Sec. 5. The last sentence of subsection (a) of section 7 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as amended (19 U. S. C., sec. 1364 
(a)), is amended to read as follows: “The Tariff Commission shall 
immediately make public its findings and recommendations to the 
President, including any dissenting or separate findings and recom- 

4X5900— 57—voI. 2 87 
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mendations, and shall cause a summary thereof to be published in 
the Federal Register, 

Sec. 6. (a) Subsection (b) of section 7 of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951, as amended (19 U. S. C., sec. 1364 (b)), is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the following: “Increased 
imports, either actual or relative, shall be considered as the cause or 
threat of serious injury to the domestic industry producing like or 
directly competitive products when the Commission finds that such 
increased imports have contributed substantially towards causing or 
threatening serious injury to such industry/ 7 . 

(b) Section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as 
amended (19 U. S. C., sec. 1364) ; is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(e) As used in this Act, the terms 'domestic industry producing 
like or directly competitive products 7 and 'domestic industry producing 
like or directly competitive articles 7 mean that portion or subdivision 
of the producing organizations manufacturing, assembling, processing, 
extracting, growing, or otherwise producing like or directly competi- 
tive products or articles in commercial quantities. In applying the 
preceding sentence, the Commission shall (so far as practicable) dis- 
tinguish or separate the operations of the producing organizations 
involving the like or directly competitive products or articles referred 
to in such sentence from the operations of such organizations involving 
other products or articles. 77 . 

Sec. 7. Section 2 of the Act entitled “An Act to extend the authorit}^ 
of the President to enter into trade agreements under section 350 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended 77 , approved July 1, 1954 1 (19 
U. S. C., sec. 1352a), is hereby amended by inserting “(a) 77 after 
“Sec. 2. 77 and by adding at the end thereof a new subsection as follows: 

“(b) In order to further the policy and purpose of this section, 
whenever the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization has 
reason to believe that any article is being imported into the United 
States in such quantities as to threaten to impair the national security, 
he shall so advise the President, and if the President agrees that there 
is reason for such belief, the President shall cause an immediate 
investigation to he made to determine the facts. If, on the basis of 
such investigation, and the report to him of the findings and recom- 
mendations made in connection therewith, the President finds that 
the article is being imported into the United States in such quantities 
as to threaten to impair the national security, he shall take such action 
as he deems necessary to adjust the imports of such article to a level 
that will not threaten to impair the national security . 77 


1 68 Stat. 360. 
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10. .FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY: Recommendations of the Joint 

Congressional Committee on the Economic Report, January 5,’ 
1956 1 

1. The President must continue to coordinate the diverse interests 
represented in the executive branch, and bear responsibility for for- 
eign economic policy within that arm of Government. In the nature 
of our constitutional practices, there is not the same opportunity in 
the Congress for centralized coordination of all foreign economic 
policy, viewed in the broad sense. This puts a special responsibility 
upon individual members, the party leadership, and the standing com- 
mittees of the Congress to consider the impact of their legislative pro - 
posals and their speeches on both home opinion and foreign behavior. 

2. We should keep in mind in greater degree the psychological im- 
pact, as well as the purely economic, of domestic decisions which affect 
our foreign economic relations. We should keep in mind that our 
day-to-day actions often speak much louder than do pronouncements 
of overall good intentions, with consequent effect on the attitudes and 
behavior of friendly nations with whom we must cooperate in our own 
interest. 

3. The United States should continue to champion multilateral 
trade on a most-favored-nation basis, insisting on reciprocal reductions 
in tariffs as well as the removal of other trade controls even without 
special concessions. Our reductions of trade barriers should be the; 
occasion for hard bargaining with other countries to ease trade 
throughout the free world. The instrumentalities of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the Organization for Trade. Co- 
operation, the International Monetary Fund, and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development offer the best immediate 
opportunities for multilateral negotiation to make the greatest prog- 
ress possible. 

4. The United States should approve the agreement calling for its 
membership and participation in the Organization for Trade Cooper- 
ation. 2 

5. The United States should continue to press for the earliest re- 
sumption of currency convertibility consistent with finding stable and 
maintainable rates. Our interest in such convertibility is to minimize 
trade discrimination and to spur international investment. It would, 
be our hope that in particular the countries of Western Europe and 
the sterling area could meet the necessary conditions for de jure con- 
vertibility before too long. Although such convertibility should not 
be forced prematurely, neither should it be consigned to the indefinite 
future. 

6. Tariff and trade policy of the United States should be dictated 
by the national interest., rather than in terms of specific industries or 
products. Where individual industries cannot meet foreign competi- 
tion, other solutions than new trade barriers should be sought. 

1 Report of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report to the Congress of the 
United States (S. Kept. No. 1312, 84th Cong., 2d sess.), pp. 30-32. 

2 See supra, doc. 8. 
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7. Further cuts in United States tariffs are in the national interest. 
The disruptive effect of such reductions can be minimized by making 
these cuts gradual, selective, reciprocal, and timed to fit the condition 
of business. Resort to quotas should be allowed only under extreme 
emergency conditions when other solutions are not available* Further 
simplification of the customs laws and related administrative matters 
should be carried out at the earliest possible date to streamline their 
operation and minimize arbitrary elements. 

8. If aid is to be given to distressed areas or industries to meet the 
problems caused by new imports, such policies should be part of a 
broader program to meet similar problems of any source, not those of 
foreign trade alone. Such aid should not be aimed at blanket coverage, 
but to meet the specific hardships of people actually in distress. Aid 
should be viewed as temporary, and should be designed to contribute 
to the permanent correction of the distress so that aid can be termi- 
nated. It should not delay the solution of uneconomic arrangements 
which would continue to drag down the rest of the economy 
indefinitely. 

9. No basic change in our controls on trade with the Communist 
countries is required at the present time. Trade in strategic goods 
would not be in the interest of the free world. But peaceful trade is 
not excluded from the realm of possibility any time that it is in the 
interest of the free world. Because East-West trade policy requires the 
cooperation of all countries of the free world, our policies must be 
coordinated with theirs. If we would limit trade important to our 
allies with the Communist countries, this policy carries a responsibility 
to provide alternate markets for their trade. 

10. International investment and technical aid, both public and 
private, need further encouragement. Each case requires individual 
study and the solutions should be tailored to fit the circumstances. It 
should be kept in mind that this aid and investment is more than 
purely economic in character, and this will influence the choices made. 
Although broader considerations are involved, such aid, whether 
loans or grants, represents the positive and long-term equivalent of the 
negative and short-term restrictions on trade with the Communist bloc. 
This is a time when the Communists are using our own aid devices to 
further their ends, and we must be prepared to meet this challenge with 
a coordinated program which combines all the aspects of countering 
the problems created by the Communists. Only thus will the free 
world hold its margin of strength over the Sino-Sovict bloc. 

11. Further study of domestic agricultural policy should take into 
account in greater degree the foreign economic policy aspects of these 
domestic measures. 

12. Further study is required of the whole concept of defense essen- 
tiality if it is not to dominate over other necessary factors in trade 
policy. Not only should impartial criteria be discovered, but the 
whole concept of the mobilization base in the light of evolving military 
strategy should he reviewed. 
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13. New criteria should be developed to restrict application of the 
escape clause and peril points to industries where failure to apply 
these provisions would result in real hardship to individuals, whether 
workers or businessmen. 

14. The problem of interpretation of antidumping penalties is a 
complicated one which deserves careful study rather than precipitate 
action; the need for change is recognized as its interpretation threatens 
to negate our foreign economic policy goals, but the remedies must be 
sought only with thorough investigation. At the very least, the Presi- 
dent should be given authority to override Tariff Commission de- 
cisions when the national interest requires this. 

15. We should give added encouragement to the preparation of 
international statistics, with attention both to the breadth of coverage 
and the quality of the information; data on national income and its 
distribution are particularly needed. 

16. We need more study of what makes for economic growth both 
at home and abroad, if we are to choose policies which promote this 
development in the interests of attaining our national goals. 

17. The work of this subcommittee should be continued for at least 
another year to explore more thoroughly some of the problems raised 
this year which were only partially answered. This study should 
include more specific analyses of individual situations than was pos- 
sible within the general frame of reference of the current study. 
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FOREIGN AID-ECONOMIC, MILITARY, 
TECHNOLOGICAL 


A. THE LEND-LEASE PROGRAM , 1941-1955 


1 . STATUS OF SETTLEMENTS UNDER THE LEND-LEASE 
PROGRAM: Report to Congress on Lend-Lease Operations for 
the Year Ending December 31, 1955 (Excerpts) 1 

Preamble 

At the close of business on December 31, 1955, settlement under- 
takings which had been signed by most of the lend-lease governments 
reflected an aggregate original creditor position of the United States 
of $1,577,458,847.50 in principal account, exclusive of “cash reimburse- 
ment” lend-lease, silver, and miscellaneous other obligations. 

Principal payments and credits already made total $409,730,250.58 
or approximately 26 percent of these repayment obligations. In 
addition, $164,552,611.70 has been paid to the Government of the 
United states as interest on these debts. The combined principal 
and interest credits of $574,282,862.28 represent more than 36 percent 
of the principal amount of these settlement obligations. 

As yet, settlement agreements covering lend-lease furnished prior 
to V-J Day have not been reached with the U.S.S.R., China, Greece, 
and Saudi Arabia. A settlement with Poland is nearly completed. 


1 Message from the President of the United States Transmitting the Thirty-Seventh 
Report to Congress on Lend-Lease Operations for the Year Ending December 81, 1955 
(Washington, Government Printing Office, 1956), pp. 1, 5, 16-21. (The footnotes 
appearing throughout this document and its accompanying tables are from the 
original source.) 
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Lend-Lease Settlement Accounts Showing Total Principal Amount Owed to the 
United States, Aggregate Payments Made Through December 31, 1955, and 
Principal Amount Outstanding * 


obligation 


Paid through December 31, 1955 principal 

balance to be 

Principal Interest paid 


Australia 

Belgium and Belgian Congo 

China i 

Czechoslovakia 

Ethiopia 

Prance 

Iran 

Liberia 1 2 

Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

Norway.. _ 

Turkey 

Union of South Africa 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 1 

United Kingdom and Colonies 

Yugoslavia 

American Republics 


), 500, 000. 00 
i, 004, 573. 93 
t, 356, 331. 24 
172, 961. 45 
122, 331. 66 

461. 197. 39 

829. 287. 39 
160, 000. 00 

120. 00 
r , 992, 543. 23 
546, ezo. 00 
500, 000. 00 
!, 500, 000. 00 

ij 118^705" 87 _ 
639, 365. 20 
l, 832, 023. 32 


$2, 288, 619. 83 $46, 988, 637. 41 


61,384,630. 13 


77, 668. 44 
305, 838, 802. 61 
711, 753.36 
19, 272, 682. 39 


8,256,002. 79 


39, 507, 456. 77 
5, 350, 090 . 00 


38, 739,794.96 
53,811,232. 19 


Totals 

Grand total credits.. 


1, 577, 458, 847. 60 


409, 730, 250. 58 | 164, 562, 611. 70 
' $574,282,862.28 ’ 


222, 492, 666. 01 
517, 328, 205. 13 
260, 634. 80 
9, 900, 000. 00 

1,167,728,696.92 


* This table Is printed as ‘'Statement (b)” on page 5 of the report. [Editor's note.] 


1 Refers only to postwar “pipeline agreement." 

2 Port construction at Monrovia. 

* Exclusive of cash reimbursement and silver accounts. 
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B. THE MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE PROGRAM, 
1949-1951 


[The Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949 (Public Law 329, 81st 
Congress, 1st Session; 63 Stat . 714) and the subsequent appropriation 
on October 28, 1949, of $1,314,010,000 in cash and contract authority for 
fiscal 1950 brought the Mutual Defense Assistance Program into being . 
Due to the turn of world events, and especially to the attack on the 
Republic of Korea, Congress amended the basic law to increase its cover- 
age and effectiveness and to authorize its extension ( Public Law 621, 81st 
Congress, 2d Session, September 26, 1950; infra, doc. 3), and made avail- 
able an additional $5,222,500,000 through regular and supplemental 
appropriation legislation for fiscal 1951 ( Public Laws 759 and 843, 81st 
Congress, 2d Session ; 64 Stat . 595 and 1044). The Mutual Security Act 
of 1951 (Public Law 165, 82d Congress, 1st Session, approved October 10, 
1951; 65 Stat . 373) marked the end of a 2 year period during which the 
.emphasis of United States assistance shifted gradually from economic 
rehabilitation to military assistance, began the effort toward integration 
of economic recovery and military assistance programs, and symbolized 
the reorientation of United States foreign policy with regard to the 
foreign aid programs .} 1 


2. ADMINISTERING AUTHORITY UNDER THE MUTUAL 

DEFENSE ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1949: Executive Order No. 

10099, January 27, 1950 2 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 404 of the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act of 1949, approved October 6, 1949 (Public 
Law 329, 81st Congress), 3 hereinafter referred to as the Act, and as 
President of the United States, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

1. (a) The Secretary of State is authorized and directed to perform 
the functions and exercise the powers and authority vested in the 
President by the Act, except by section 303, section 405, subsection 
(e) of section 406, clause 2 of subsection (b) of section 407, and sub- 
section (b) of section 411 thereof. 

(b) Within the scope of the authority delegated to him by this 
order, the Secretary of State shall (1) have responsibility and authority 
for the direction of the programs authorized by the Act, (2) make full 
and effective use of agencies, departments, establishments, and wholly 
owned corporations of the Government, with the consent of the respec- 
tive heads thereof, in the conduct of operations under such programs, 
and coordinate the operations of such programs among them, and (3) 
advise* and consult with the Secretary of Defense and the Administra- 
tor for Economic Cooperation in order to assure the coordination of 

1 For' the text of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, see A Decade of 
American Foreign Policy , pp. 1356-1364. For detailed information on this period, 
see the four semiannual reports to Congress on the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Program, covering Oct. 6, 1949, through Oct. 9, 1951; II. Docs. No. 613 of the 
81st Cong., 2d sess., Nos. 119 and 179 of the 82d Cong., 1st sess., and No. 352 
of the 82d Cong., 2d sess. 

2 15 F.ed. Reg. 499. 

3 A Decade of American Foreign Policy , pp. 1356-1364. 
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the mutual-defense-assistance activities with the national defense and 
economic-recovery programs. 

2. All assistance provided to recipient countries under the authority 
delegated by this order shall be in conformity with programs approved 
by the Secretary of State after consultation with the Secretary of 
Defense and the Administrator for Economic Cooperation. As pro- 
vided in section 401 of the Act, no equipment or material may be 
transferred out of military stocks if the Secretary of Defense, after 
consultation with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, determines that such trans- 
fer would be detrimental to the national security of the United States 
or that such equipment or material is needed by the reserve com- 
ponents of the armed forces to meet their training requirements. The 
Administrator for Economic Cooperation shall advise the Secretary 
of State concerning the effect of programs approved by the Secretary 
of State under the authority delegated to him by this order upon the 
achievement of the purposes of the Economic Cooperation Act of 
1948, 1 as amended, and of the purposes of the United States program 
of economic assistance in Korea. 1 2 

3. Funds appropriated or otherwise made available for the pur- 
poses of carrying out the portions of the Act pertinent to the authority 
delegated by this order may be allocated by the Secretary of State 
to any agency, department, establishment, or wholly owned corpora- 
tion of the Government for obligation and expenditure in accordance 
with programs approved by the Secretary of State under such 
authority. 

Harry S. Trtjman 


3. ACT TO AMEND THE MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE 
ACT OF 1949: Public Law 621 (81st Congress, 2d Session) July 
26, 1950 (Excerpts) 3 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled , That section 101 of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949 4 5 is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

Sec. 101. In view of the coming into force of the North Atlantic 
Treaty and the establishment thereunder of the Council and the 
Defense Committee which will recommend measures for the common 
defense of the North Atlantic area, 6 and in view of the fact that the 
task of the Council and the Defense Committee can be facilitated by 
immediate steps to increase the integrated defensive armed strength 
of the parties to the treaty, the President is hereby authorized to 


1 A Decade of American Foreign Policy , pp. 1299-1321. 

2 See supra , pp. 2532-2533. 

3 64 Stat. 373; 22 U.S.C. 1591 et seq . 

4 A Decade of American Foreign Policy, pp. 1356-1364. 

5 The North Atlantic Treaty entered into force Aug. 24, 1949. For the estab- 
lishment of the North Atlantic Council and its Defense Committee, see the 

communique of the First Session of the North Atlantic Council, Sept. 17, 1949; 
xupra, pp. 1594-1600. 
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furnish military assistance in the form of equipment, materials, and 
services to such nations as are parties to the treaty and request such 
assistance. Any such assistance furnished under this title shall be 
subject to agreements, further referred to in section 402, designed to 
assure that the assistance will be used to promote an integrated de- 
fense of the North Atlantic area and to facilitate the development of 
defense plans by the Council and the Defense Committee under article 
9 of the North Atlantic Treaty and to realize unified direction and 
effort; and after the agreement by the Government of the United 
States with defense plans as recommended by the Council and the 
Defense Committee, military assistance hereunder shall be furnished 
only in accordance therewith. 

Sec. 2. Section 102 of such Act is hereby amended by designating 
such section as subsection (a) and by adding thereto subsection (b) 
to read as follows: 

(b) In addition to the amounts heretofore authorized to be appro- 
priated, there are hereby authorized to be appropriated to the Presi- 
dent for the year ending June 30, 1951, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for carrying out the provisions 
and accomplishing the policies and purposes of this title, not to ex- 
ceed $1,000,000,000. 

Sec. 3. Section 104 of such Act is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

Sec. 104. None of the funds made available for carrying out the 
provisions of this Act or the Act of May 22, 1947, 1 as amended, shall 
be utilized (a) to construct or aid in the construction of any factory 
or other manufacturing establishment outside of the United States or 
to provide equipment (other than production equipment, including 
machine tools) for any such factory or other manufacturing establish- 
ment, (b) to defray the cost of maintaining any such factory or other 
manufacturing establishment, (c) directly or indirectly to compensate 
any nation or any governmental agency or person therein for any 
diminution in the export trade of such nation resulting from the 
carrying out of any program of increased military production or to 
make any payment, in the form of a bonus, subsidy, indemnity, 
guaranty, or otherwise, to any owner of any such factory or other 
manufacturing establishment as an inducement to such owner to 
undertake or increase production of arms, ammunition, implements 
of war, or other military supplies, or (d) for the compensation of any 
person for personal services rendered in or for any such factory or 
other manufacturing establishment, other than personal services of a 
technical nature rendered by officers and employees of the United 
States for the purpose of establishing or maintaining production by 
such factories or other manufacturing establishments to effectuate the 
purposes of this Act and in conformity with desired standards and 
specifications. 


1 The Greek-Turkish Aid Act of 1947; A Decade of American Foreign Policy , 
pp. 1257-1261. 
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Sec. 11 . Section 404 of such Act is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

Sec. 404. The President may exercise any power or authority con- 
ferred on him by this Act through such agency or officer of the United 
States as he shall direct, except such powers or authority conferred 
on him in section 405, in clause (2) of subsection (b) of section 407, 
and in subsection (c) of section 408. 

Sec. 12. (a) Section 408 (c) of such Act is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

(c) Whenever he determines that such action is essential for the 
effective carrying out of the purposes of this Act, the President may 
from time to time utilize not to exceed in the aggregate 10 per centum 
of the funds and contract authority made available for the purposes 
of any title of this Act for the purposes of any other title, or in the 
event of a development seriously affecting the security of the North 
Atlantic area for the purpose of providing military assistance to any 
other European nation whose strategic location makes it of direct 
importance to the defense of the North Atlantic area and whose 
immediately increased ability to defend itself, the President, after 
consultation with the governments of the other nations which are 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty, finds contributes to the 
preservation of the peace and security of the North Atlantic area and 
is vital to the security of the United States. Whenever the President 
makes any such determination he shall forthwith notify the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and of the House of Representatives, and the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives. 

(b) Section 408 (d) of such Act is hereby amended to read as follows: 

(d) Upon approval by the President, any currency of any nation 
received by the United States for its own use in connection with the 
furnishing of assistance under this Act may be used for expenditures 
for essential administrative and operating expenses of the United 
States incident to operation under this Act and the amount, if any, 
remaining after the payment of such expenses shall be used only for 
purposes specified by Act of Congress. 

(c) Section 408 (e) of such Act is hereby amended to read as follows: 

(e) (1) The President may, from, time to time, in the interest of 
achieving standardization of military equipment and in order to 
provide procurement assistance without cost to the United States, 
transfer, or enter into contracts for the procurement for transfer of, 
equipment, materials or services to: (A) nations eligible for assistance 
under title I, II, or III of this Act, (B) a nation which has joined with 
the United States in a collective defense and regional arrangement, 
or (C) any other nation not eligible to join a collective defense and 
regional arrangement referred to in clause (B) above, but whose 
ability to defend itself or to participate in the defense of the area of 
which it is a part, is important to the security of the United States: 
Provided , That, prior to the transfer of any equipment, materials, or 
services to a nation under this clause (C), it shall provide the United 
States with assurance that such equipment, materials, or services are 

4X5000— 57— vol. 2 88 
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required for and will be used solely to maintain its internal security, 
its legitimate self-defense, or to permit it to participate in the defense 
of the area of which it is a part, and that it will not undertake any 
act of aggression against any other state: Provided further , That, in 
the case of any such transfer, the President shall forthwith notify the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and of the House of Representatives, 
and the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives. 

(2) Whenever equipment or material is transferred from the stocks 
of, or services are rendered by, any agency, to any nation as provided 
in paragraph (1) above, such nation shall first make available the fair 
value, as determined by the President, of such equipment, materials, 
or services. The fair value shall not be less for the various categories 
of equipment or materials than the “value” as defined in subsection 
(c) of section 403: Provided , That with respect to excess equipment 
or materials the fair value may not be determined to be less than the 
value specified in paragraph 1 of that subsection plus (a) 10 per centum 
of the original gross cost of such equipment or materials; (b) the scrap 
value; or (c) the market value, if ascertainable, whichever is the 
greater. Before a contract is entered into, such nation shall (A) 
provide the United States with a dependable undertaking to pay the 
full amount of such contract which will assure the United States 
against any loss on the contract, and (B) shall make funds available 
in such amounts and at such times as may be necessary to meet the 
payments required by the contract in advance of the time such pay- 
ments are due, in addition to the estimated amount of any damages 
and costs that may accrue from the cancellation of such contract: 
Provided , That the total amount of outstanding contracts under this 
subsection, less the amounts which have been paid the United States 
by such nations, shall at no time exceed $100,000,000. 

Sec. 13. The present section 405 (d) of such Act is renumbered as 
section 405 (e) and a new subsection 405 (d) is added to read as 
follows: 

(d) if, in the case of any nation, which is a party to the North 
Atlantic Treaty, the President determines after consultation with the 
North Atlantic Treaty Council that such nation is not making its full 
contribution through self-help and mutual assistance in all practicable 
forms to the common defense of the North Atlantic area; and in the 
case of any other nation, if the President determines that such nation 
is not making its full contribution to its own defense or to the defense 
of the area of which it is a part. 
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4. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE (INTERDEPARTMENTAL) IN- 
TERNATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE (ISAC): 

Memorandum of Understanding Between the Departments of 

State, Treasury, Defense, and the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, Approved by the President, December 19, 1950 1 

1. Tlie tremendous step-up in our foreign and domestic programs 
for increasing our own national security and that of the other free 
nations makes it imperative that we carefully examine the organiza- 
tional arrangements within the United States Government for carrying 
out these programs. Certain aspects of these arrangements require 
urgent consideration and immediate decision. 

2. The most urgent organizational’ problem which we now face 
involves the proper framework in which the questions relating to the 
North Atlantic Treaty and economic and military assistance programs 
can properly be coordinated. With respect to the organization in 
Washington, two basic decisions need to be made: (a) The proper re- 
lationship among State, Defense, the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration, and the Treasury, on an interdepartmental basis; and (b) 
the adjustments which must be made within each of these agencies 
as a basis for an effective and coordinated Government-wide effort. 
The following arrangements are agreed to as a first step in resolving 
these questions. 

3. (a) A Director for International Security and Assistance Affairs 2 
will be appointed in the Department of State. 3 He shall occupy the 
senior position authorized by section 406 (e) of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949 as amended. 4 

(b) The Director for International Security and Assistance Affairs, 
on behalf of the Secretary of State, shall represent and speak for the 
Department of State on matters of policy and program relating to 
the North Atlantic Treaty, other similar international programs, and 
military and economic assistance for mutual defense. He shall be 
responsible for coordinating all activities within the department re- 
lated thereto. He shall have the authority, responsibility, and staff 
necessary to assure that he can speak positively and expeditiously on 
behalf of the Department of State. 

(c) In addition, the Director for International Security and Assist- 
ance Affairs, on behalf of the Secretary of State, shall be responsible 
for providing continuing leadership in the interdepartmental coordi- 
nation of policy and program with respect to the North Atlantic 

1 Third Semiannual Report to Congress on the Mutual Defense Assistance Program, 
October 6, 1950 to March 31, 1951 (H. Doc. 179, 82d Cong., 1st sess.), pp. 49-50. 
The memorandum bears the title “Organizational Arrangements Within the 
United States Government for Policy Formulation and Implementation With 
Respect ' to International Security Arrangements and Military and Economic 
Assistance for Mutual Defense.” 

2 In a covering memorandum transmitting this approved paper to the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget on this same date, the President suggested the de- 
letion of the words “and Assistance” from the title of the Director. (Footnote 
in H. Doc. 179.) 

8 See infra. 

4 A Decade of American Foreign Policy, pp. 1356-1364, and supra. 
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Treaty, other similar international programs, and military and eco- 
nomic assistance for mutual defense. In performing this function 
on behalf of the Secretary of State, the Director for International 
Security and Assistance Affairs will be exercising responsibility for 
the Government as a whole. 

4. (a) There shall be appointed an Assistant to the Secretary of 
Defense for International Security Affairs. He should occupy one 
of the three positions, other than the senior position, authorized by 
section 406 (e) of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949 as 
amended. 

(b) The Assistant to the Secretary of Defense for International 
Security Affairs shall have the same responsibility and authority 
within the Department of Defense as is provided in paragraph 3 (b) 
for the Director for International Security and Assistance Affairs 
with respect to the Department of State. 

5. The Economic Cooperation Administrator and the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall each designate an official who shall have the same 
authority and responsibility with respect to his agency as is provided 
in paragraph 3 (b) for the Director for International Security and 
Assistance Affairs with respect to the Department of State. 

6. (a) The review and coordination of policy and program as be- 
tween the several departments and agencies shall be carried on by [a 
senior staff committee to be known as the Committee on Internationa. 
Security Affairs. The State Department Director for Internationa. 
Security and Assistance Affairs shall be the Chairman. In addition, 
the membership shall consist of the Assistant to the Secretary of 
Defense for International [Security] Affairs, a representative of the 
Special Assistant to the President, Mr. Harriman, and the ECA and 
Treasury officials provided for in paragraph 5. Representatives of 
other departments and agencies may be asked to sit with the Com- 
mittee as appropriate. 

(b) The Committee on International Security Affairs shall estab- 
lish such permanent or temporary working groups as it finds necessary 
and shall develop such arrangements as are necessary for guiding inter- 
agency coordination outside of the Committee. 

7. It is essential that operating responsibility be delegated to the 
greatest possible extent to those agencies which are equipped to 
handle it. This mean^ that with respect to mutual defense and 
within the framework of established policies, the Department of De- 
fense has primary responsibility for determining the military character 
of international programs, for developing and implementing the end 
item and military training programs, and for developing United States 
determinations as to military requirements in the formulation of pro- 
grams for military production abroad; and the Economic Cooperation 
Administration snail have primary responsibility for developing and 
implementing plans for economic assistance required to support an 
adequate defense effort abroad, and for implementing approved pro- 
grams for additional military production abroad. 

8. The foregoing administrative arrangements shall be carried on 
with due regard for the established responsibilities of the National 
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Security Council and other officials and agencies of the Executive 
Office of the President, and of the National Advisory Council on 
International Monetary and Financial Problems, and the existing 
authorities and responsibilities of these officials and agencies are in 
no wise modified by this agreement. This means that the National 
Security Council shall continue to be the agency “to advise the 
President with respect to the integration of domestic, foreign, and 
military policies relating to the national security.” 

9, Arrangements should likewise be made as quickly as feasible for 
improved coordination between United States Government officials 
ana representatives at both the regional and country levels. 


5. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL 
SECURITY AFFAIRS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE: 

Departmental Announcement 248, December 27, 1950 1 

Effective January 8, 1951, there will be established in the Depart- 
ment of State the position of Director, International Security Affairs. 
The Office of the Director, Mutual Defense Assistance established 
October 25, 1949, 2 is abolished and its personnel, records, and func- 
tions, including the functions vested in the Secretary of State by 
Executive Order 10099, 3 as amended, have been transferred to the 
Director, International Security Affairs. 

The Director, Thomas Dudley Cabot, will occupy the senior 
position authorized by section 406 (e) of the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Act of 1949, 4 as amended. The Director shall perform his 
functions under the direction of the Secretary of State. He shall 
have authority over, and be responsible for, the general direction 
and coordination of all activities within the Department of State 
relating to: 

a. The North Atlantic Treaty and other similar regional and 
bilateral arrangements concerned primarily with collective defense 
•or mutual defense assistance; 

b. the military security phases of other regional or bilateral arrange- 
ments, such as the Organization of American States; 

c. military assistance programs; 

d. programs of economic assistance which are designed to support 
programs of military assistance; 

e. the export or foreign sale of military materiel or the release to 
other nations of classified military information. In addition, the 
commitment of United States military resources for United Nations 
purposes shall be coordinated with the Director. As to all such 


1 Department of State Bulletin , Jan. 22, 1951, pp. 155-156. 

2 See Departmental Announcement 194, Oct. 25, 1949; First Semiannual Report 
to Congress on the Mutual Defense Assistance Program y October 6 , 1949 to April 6 , 
1950 (H. Doc. 613, 81st Cong., 2d sess.), pp. 64-65. 

a Supra , doc. 2. 

4 A Decade of American Foreign Policy , p. 1362. 
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matters, he shall represent and speak for the Department of State. 
In performing these several functions, he shall be responsible for 
appropriately relating his performance to the development and 
execution of other foreign policies and programs. 

The Director shall have such staff as may be necessary for the 
effective execution of his responsibilities but shall, to the extent 
consistent with the effective discharge of his responsibilities, utilize 
the resources of the regional and functional bureaus and offices. 
The regional and functional bureaus and offices of the Department shall 
give to the Director all appropriate assistance and shall be responsible 
to the Director for all activities within the field of his responsibility 
The Director within the area of his responsibility set forth shall : 

a. Coordinate and direct the development of objectives, policies, 
and programs for international security and assistance affairs. 

b. Approve programs for military and economic assistance for 
mutual defense, and review, coordinate, and expedite the implementa- 
tion of approved programs. 

c. Assure the establishment and maintenance of effective working 
relationships concerning international security and assistance matters 
with all Government agencies having policy, advisory, or operational 
responsibilities within this area. 

d. Evaluate the effectiveness and progress of policies and programs 
in the field of international security and assistance and prepare or 
direct the preparation of all necessary reports with respect thereto. 

e. See that appropriate instructions to United States representatives 
abroad concerned with international security and assistance matters 
are developed and issued. 

f. Assure development, coordination, and implementation of 
policies to control, under appropriate provisions of law, the export 
and import of arms, ammunition, and implements of war. 

g. Assure formulation of Department of State policy on all questions 
relating to disclosure to foreign powers of classified information in the 
field of international security and assistance affairs. 

h. Have primary responsibility, subject to the budget and fiscal 
policies and procedures of the Department of State, for the control, 
allocation, and utilization of funds made available for aid and assist- 
ance programs and related activities, including responsibility for budget 
formulation, for budget justification before the Bureau of the Budget 
and Congress, and for budget execution. . 

i. Assure the development, through existing organizational arrange- 
ments, of domestic and overseas programs of public information with 
respect to international security and assistance affairs. 

The Director shall be the Department of State representative on 
and chairman of the Committee on International Security Affairs . 1 
The Director shall determine, in consultation with the Deputy Under 
Secretary for Administration, State Department representation on, 
and shall be responsible for and generally supervise State Department 


1 See supra. 
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participation in, the activities of such additional interdepartmental 
committees and working groups as exist or may be created in the 
field of international security and assistance. 

On international security and assistance matters, the Director shall 
be responsible within the Department of State for all relationships of 
the Department of State with the Department of Defense, with the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, and with other Departments 
and agencies. 


C. ESTABLISHING THE MACHINERY OF THE POINT 
FOUR PROGRAM , 1950 


6. ACT FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT (TITLE IV, 
FOREIGN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1950): Public 
Law 535 (81st Congress, 2d Session), June 5, 1950 1 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled , That this Act may be 
cited as the “Foreign Economic Assistance Act of 1950”. 


TITLE IV 

Sec. 401. This title may be cited as the “Act for International 
Development”. 

Sec. 402. The Congress hereby finds as follows: 

(a) The peoples of the United States and other nations have a 
common interest in the freedom and in the economic and social 
progress of all peoples. Such progress can further the secure 
growth of democratic ways of life, the expansion of mutually 
beneficial commerce, the development of international under- 
standing and good will, and the maintenance of world peace. 

(b) The efforts of the peoples living in economically under- 
developed areas of the world to realize their full capabilities and 
to develop the resources of the lands in which they live can be 
furthered through the cooperative endeavor of all nations to 
exchange technical knowledge and skills and to encourage the 
flow of investment capital. 


1 Title IV of the Foreign Economic Assistance Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 198).. 
Title IV was subsequently amended by the Mutual Security Act of 1951 (PL 165, 
82d Cong., 1st sess., Oct. 10, 1951; 65 Stat. 373), by the Mutual Security Act of 
1952 (PL 400, 82d Cong., 2d sess., June 20, 1952; 66 Stat. 141), and by the Mutual 
Security Act of 1953 (PL 118, 83d Cong., 1st sess., July 16, 1953; 67 Stat. 152). 
Title IV was repealed by the Mutual Security Act of 1954 (PL 665, 83d Cong., 
2d sess., Aug. 26, 1954; 68 Stat. 832), which act effected a recodification of all 
foreign assistance programs. 
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(c) Technical assistance and capital investment can make maxi- 
mum contribution to economic development only where there is 
understanding of the mutual advantages of such, assistance and 
investment and where there is confidence of fair and reasonable 
treatment and due respect for the legitimate interests of the 
peoples of the countries to which the assistance is given and in 
which the investment is made and of the countries from which the 
assistance and investments are derived. In the case of investment 
this involves confidence on the part of the people of the under- 
developed areas that investors will conserve as well as develop 
local resources, will bear a fair share of local taxes and observe 
local laws, and will provide adequate wages and working condi- 
tions for local labor. It involves confidence on the part of 
investors, through intergovernmental agreements or otherwise, 
that they will not be deprived of their property without prompt, 
adequate, and effective compensation; that they will be given 
reasonable opportunity to remit their earnings and withdraw 
their capital; that they will have reasonable freedom to manage, 
operate, and control their enterprises; that they will enjoy security 
in the protection of their persons and property, including indus- 
trial and intellectual property, and nondiscriminatory treatment 
in taxation and in the conduct of their business affairs. 

Sec. 403. (a) It is declared to be the policy of the United States 
to aid the efforts of the peoples of economically underdeveloped areas 
to develop their resources and improve their working and living con- 
ditions by encouraging the exchange of technical knowledge and skills 
and the flow of investment capital to countries which provide condi- 
tions under which such technical assistance and capital can effectively 
and constructively contribute to raising standards of living, creating 
new sources of wealth, increasing productivity and expanding pur- 
chasing power. 

(b) It is further declared to be the policy of the United States that 
in order to achieve the most effective utilization of the resources of 
the United States, private and public, which are or may be available 
for aid in the development of economically underdeveloped areas, 
agencies of the United States Government, in reviewing requests of 
foreign governments for aid for such purposes, shall take into con- 
sideration (1) whether the assistance applied for is an appropriate 
part of a program reasonably designed to contribute to the balanced 
and integrated development of the country or area concerned; (2) 
whether any works or facilities which may be projected are actually 
needed in view of similar facilities existing in the area and are other- 
wise economically sound; and (3) with respect to projects for which 
capital is requested, whether private capital is available either in the 
country or elsewhere upon reasonable terms and in sufficient amounts 
to finance such projects. 

Sec. 404. (a) In order to accomplish the purposes of this title, the 
United States is authorized to participate in multilateral technical 
cooperation programs carried on by the United Nations, the Organi- 
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zation of American States, and their related organizations, and by 
other international organizations, wherever practicable. 

(b) Within the limits of appropriations made available to carry out 
the purposes of this title, the President is authorized to make contribu- 
tions to the United Nations for technical cooperation programs carried 
on by it and its related organizations which will contribute to accom- 
plishing the purposes of this title as effectively as would participation 
in comparable programs on a bilateral basis. The President is further 
authorized to make contributions for technical cooperation programs 
carried on by the Organization of American States, its related organi- 
zations, and by other international organizations. 

(c) Agencies of the United States Government on request of interna- 
tional organizations are authorized, upon approval by the President, 
to furnish services and such facilities as may be necessary in connection 
therewith, on an advance of funds or reimbursement basis, for such 
organizations in connection with their technical cooperation programs. 
Amounts received as reimbursements from such organizations shall be 
credited, at the option of the appropriate agency, either to the appro- 
priation, fund, or account utilized in incurring the obligation, or to an 
appropriate appropriation, fund, or account currently available for the 
purposes for which expenditures were made. 

Sec. 405. The President is authorized to plan, undertake, administer, 
and execute bilateral technical cooperation programs carried on by any 
United States Government agency and, in so doing — 

(a) To coordinate and direct existing and new technical coop- 
eration programs. 

(b) To assist other interested governments in the formulation 
of programs for the balanced and integrated development of the 
economic resources and productive capacities of economically 
underdeveloped areas. 

(c) To receive, consider, and review reports of joint commis- 
sions set up as provided in section 410 of this title. 

(d) To make, within appropriations made available for the 
purpose, advances and grants in aid of technical cooperation pro- 
grams to any person, corporation, or other body of persons, or to 
any foreign government or foreign government agency. 

(e) To make and perform contracts or agreements in respect of 
technical cooperation programs on behalf of the United States 
Government with any person, corporation, or other body of per- 
sons however designated, whether within or without the United 
States, or with any foreign government or foreign government 
agency: Provided , That with respect to contracts or agreements 
which entail commitments for the expenditure of funds appro- 
priated pursuant to the authority of this title, such contracts or 
agreements, within the limits of appropriations or contract author- 
izations hereafter made available may, subject to any future action 
of the Congress, run for not to exceed three years in any one "case. 

(f) To provide for printing and binding outside the conti- 
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nental limits of the United States, without regard to section 11 
of the Act of March 1, 1919 (44 U.S.C. 111). 1 

(g) To provide for the publication of information made avail- 
able by the joint commissions referred to in section 410, and from 
other sources, regarding resources, opportunities for private in- 
vestment capital, and the need for technical knowledge and skill 
in each participating country. 

Sec. 406. Agreements made by the United States under the author- 
ity of this title with other governments and with international organi- 
zations shall be registered with the Secretariat of the United Natioim 
in accordance with the provisions of article 102 of the United Natioim 
Charter. 

Sec. 407. In carrying out the programs authorized in section 405 
of this title — 

(a) The participation of private agencies and persons shall be 
sought to the greatest extent practicable. 

(b) Due regard shall be given, in reviewing requests for assist* 
ance, to the possibilities of achieving satisfactory results from 
such assistance as evidenced by the desire of the country request- 
ing it (1) to take steps necessary to make effective use of the 
assistance made available, including the encouragement of the 
flow of productive local and foreign investment capital where 
needed for development; and (2) to endeavor to facilitate the 
development of the colonies, possessions, dependencies, and non- 
self-governing territories administered by such requesting count ry 
so that such areas may make adequate contribution to the effec- 
tiveness of the assistance requested. 

(c) Assistance shall be made available only where the President 
determines that the country being assisted — 

(1) Pays a fair share of the cost of the program. . 

(2) Provides all necessary information concerning such 
program and gives the program full publicity. 

(3) Seeks to the maximum extent possible full coordination 
and integration of technical cooperation programs being 
carried on in that country. 

(4) Endeavors to make effective use of the results of 
the program. 

(5) Cooperates with other countries participating in the 
program in the mutual exchange of technical knowledge 
and skills. 

Sec. 408. The President is authorized to prescribe such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary and proper to carry out the provisions 
of this title. 

Sec. 409. The President shall create an advisory board, hereinafter 
referred to as the “board”, which shall advise and consult with the 
President or such other officer as he may designate to administer the 

1 Under the provisions of the section referred to, it is necessary to obtain th* 
approval of the Congressional Joint Committee on Printing before arranging U» 
have official printing of the Executive Departments done anywhere other than 
(1) at the Government Printing Office or (2) at a field printing plant approved ht 
that committee. 
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program herein authorized, with respect to general or basic policy 
matters arising in connection with operation of the program. The 
board shall consist of not more [than] thirteen members to be appointed 
by the President, one of whom, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, shall be appointed by him as chairman. The members 
of the board shall be broadly representative of voluntary agencies and 
other groups interested in the program, including business, labor, 
agriculture, public health, and education. All members of the boarcl 
shall be citizens of the United States; none except the chairman shall 
be an officer or an employee of the United States (including any agency 
or instrumentality of the United States) who as such regularly receives 
compensation for current services. Members of the board, other than 
the chairman if he is an officer of the United States Government, shall 
receive out of funds made available for the purposes of this title a per 
diem allowance of $50 for each day spent away from their homes or 
regular places of business for the purpose of attendance at meetings 
of the board or at conferences held upon the call of the chairman, and 
in necessary travel, and while so engaged they may be paid actual 
travel expenses and not to exceed $10 per diem in lieu of subsistence 
and other expenses. The President may appoint such committees in 
special fields of activity as he may determine to be necessary or desir- 
able to effectuate the purposes of this title. The members of such 
committees shall receive the same compensation as that provided for 
members of the board. 

Sec. 410. (a) At the request of a foreign country, there may be 
established a joint commission for economic development to be com- 
posed of persons named by the President and persons to be named by 
the requesting country, and may include representatives of interna- 
tional organizations mutually agreed upon. . 

(b) The duties of each such joint commission shall be mutually 
agreed upon, and may include, among other things, examination of 
the following: 

(1) The requesting country's requirements with respect to 
technical assistance. 

(2) The requesting country's resources and potentialities, 
including mutually advantageous opportunities for utilization of 
foreign technical knowledge and skills and investment. 

(3) Policies which will remove deterrents to and otherwise 
encourage the introduction, local development, and application 
of technical skills and the creation and effective utilization of 
capital, both domestic and foreign; and the implementation of 
such policies by appropriate measures oh the part of the requesting 
country and the United States, and of other countries, when ap- 
propriate, and after consultation with them. 

(c) Such joint commissions shall prepare studies and reports which 
they shall transmit to the appropriate authorities of the United States 
and of the requesting countries. In such, reports the joint commis- 
sions may include recommendations as to any specific projects which 
they conclude would contribute to the economic development of the 
requesting countries. 
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(d) The costs of each joint commission shall he borne by the United 
States and the requesting country in the proportion that may be agreed 
upon between the President and that country. 

Sec. 411. All or part of United States support for and participation 
in any technical cooperation program carried on under this title shall 
be terminated by the President — 

(a) If he determines that such support and participation no 
longer contribute effectively to the purposes of this title, are con- 
trary to a resolution adopted by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations that the continuance of such technical cooperation 
programs is unnecessary or undesirable, or are not consistent with 
the foreign policy of the United States. 

(b) If a concurrent resolution of both Houses of the Congress 
finds such termination is desirable. 

Sec. 412. The President may exercise any power or authority con- 
ferred on him by this title through the Secretary of State or through 
any other officer or employee of the United States Government. 

Sec. 413. In order to carry out the purposes of this title — 

(a) The President shall appoint, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, a person who, under the direction of the 
President or such other officer as he may designate pursuant to 
section 412 hereof to exercise the powers conferred upon him by 
this title, shall be responsible for planning, implementing, and 
managing the programs authorized in this title. He shall be 
compensated at a rate fixed by the President without regard to 
the Classification Act of 1949 1 but not in excess of $15,000 per 
annum. 

(b) Officers, employees, agents, and attorneys may be em- 
ployed for duty within the continental limits of the United States 
in accordance with the provisions of the civil-service laws and the 
Classification Act of 1949. 

(c) Persons employed for duty outside the continental limits 
of the United States and officers and employees of the United 
States Government assigned for such duty, may receive com- 

g ensation at any of the rates provided for the Foreign Service 
Reserve and Staff by the Foreign Service Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 
999), as amended, may receive allowances and benefits not in 
excess of those established thereunder, and may be appointed to 
any class in the Foreign Service Reserve or Staff in accordance 
with the provisions of such Act. 

(d) Alien clerks and employees employed for the purpose of 
performing functions under this title shall be employed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended. 

(e) Officers and employees of the United States Government 
may be detailed to offices or positions to which no compensation 
is attached with any foreign government or foreign government 
agency or with any international organization: provided) That 


1 5 U.S.C. § 1071 et seq. 
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while so detailed any such person shall be considered, for the pur- 
pose of preserving his privileges, rights, seniority, or other benefits, 
an officer or employee of the United States Government and of the 
United States Government agency from which detailed and shall 
receive therefrom his regular compensation, which shall be reim- 
bursed to such agency from funds available under this title : Pro- 
vided jurther, That such acceptance of office shall in no case involve 
the taking of an oath of allegiance to another government. 

(f) Experts and consultants or organizations thereof may be 
employed as authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 
(5 U. S. C. 55a), and individuals so employed may be compensated 
at a rate not in excess of $75 per diem. 

(g) Such additional civilian personnel may be employed with- 
out regard to subsection (a) of section 14 of the Federal Employees 
Pay Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 219), as amended, 1 as may be necessary 
to carry out the policies and purposes of this title. 

Sec. 414. No citizen or resident of the United States, whether or not 
low in the employ of the Government, may be employed or assigned to 
Luties by the Government under this Act until such individual has been 
nvestigated by the Federal Bureau of Investigation and a report 
hereon has been made to the Secretary of State: Provided , however , 
Tiat any present employee of the Government, pending the report as 
o such employee by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, may be 
mployecl or assigned to duties under this Act for the period of three 
uonths from the date of its enactment. This section shall not apply 
a the case of any officer appointed by the President by and with the 
rdvice and consent of the Senate. 

Sec. 415. The President shall transmit to the Congress an annual 
eport of operations under this title. 

Sec. 416. (a) In order to carry out the provisions of this title, there 
hall be made available such funds as are hereafter authorized and 
.ppropriated from time to time for the purposes of this title: Pro - 
ided , however , That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
f this title through June 30, 1951, there is hereby authorized to be 
ppropriated a sum not to exceed $35, 000, 000, 2 3 including any sums 
ppropriated to carry on the activities of the Institute of Inter- 
anerican Affairs, and technical cooperation programs as defined in 
ection 418 herein under the United States Information and Educa- 
ional Exchange Act of 1948 (62 Stat. 6). 3 Activities provided for 
nder this title may be prosecuted under such appropriations or under 
uthority granted in appropriation Acts to enter into contracts pend- 
i g enactment of such appropriations. Unobligated balances of such 


1 Concerning maximum totals of certain categories of employees. 

2 Chapter XI, “Foreign Aid Appropriation Act, 195 1," of the act of Sept. 6, 
950, “General Appropriation Act, 1951,” contained an appropriation of $26.9 
lillion for international developmen , and authorized the transfer to this activity 
f not more than $2.6 million from the appropriation for international information 
nd educational activities for the fiscal year 1951. 

3 Act of Jan. 27, 1948; also printed in A Decade of American Foreign Policy , pp, 
224-1234. 
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appropriations for any fiscal year may, when so specified in the appro- 
priation Act concerned, be carried over to any succeeding fiscal year 
or years. The President may allocate to any United States Govern- 
ment agency any part of any appropriation available for carrying 
out the purposes of this title. Such funds shall be available for obliga- 
tion and expenditure for the purposes of this title in accordance with 
authority granted hereunder or under authority governing the activi- 
ties of the Government agencies to which such funds are allocated. 

(b) Nothing in this title is intended nor shall it be construed as an 
expressed or implied commitment to provide any specific assistance, 
whether of funds, commodities, or services, to any country or coun- 
tries, or to any international organization. 

Sec. 417. If any provision of this title or the application of any 
provision to any circumstances or persons shall be held invalid, the 
validity of the remainder of the title and the applicability of such 
provision to other circumstances or persons shall not be affected 
thereby. 

Sec. 418. As used in this title — 

(a) The term “technical cooperation programs” means programs 
for the international interchange of technical knowledge and skills 
designed to contribute to the balanced and integrated development 
of the economic resources and productive capacities of economically 
underdeveloped areas. Such activities may include, but need not 
be limited to, economic, engineering, medical, educational, agricultural, 
fishery, mineral, and fiscal surveys, demonstration, training, and sim- 
ilar projects that serve the purpose of promoting the development of 
economic resources and productive capacities of underdeveloped areas. 
The term “technical cooperation programs” does not include such 
activities authorized by the United States Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange Act of 1948 (62 Stat. 6) as are not primarily related 
to economic development nor activities undertaken now or hereafter 
pursuant to the International Aviation Facilities Act (62 Stat. 450), 
nor pursuant to the Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 
128), as amended, nor pursuant to the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948 
(62 Stat. 137), as amended, nor activities undertaken now or hereafter 
in the administration of areas occupied by the United States armed 
forces or in Korea by the Economic Cooperation Administration. 

(b) The term “United States Government agency” means any 
department, agency, board, wholly or partly owned corporation or 
instrumentality, commission, or independent establishment of the 
United States Government. 

(c) The term “international organization” means any intergovern- 
mental organization of which the United States is a member. 
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7. ADMINISTERING AUTHORITY UNDER THE ACT FOR 
INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT: Executive Order No. 10159, 

September 8, 1950 1 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Act for International 
Development, approved June 5, 1950 (Title IV of Public Law 535, 
81st Congress), 2 hereinafter referred to as the act, and as President of 
the United States, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

1. The Secretary of State is authorized and directed (a) to perform 
the functions and exercise the powers and authority vested in the 
President by the act, except those so vested by section 413 (a) thereof, 
and except those so vested by section 409 thereof except as provided 
below, and (b), in cooperation with the heads of other appropriate 
departments and agencies and wholly-owned corporations of the 
Government, to plan and execute the programs authorized by the act. 

2. For the purpose of promoting the effective implementation of 
the act, the heads of all departments and agencies the participation 
of which is requested by the Secretary of State are hereby authorized 
and directed to provide for such participation to the maximum extent 
consistent with law. 

3. There is established pursuant to section 409 of the act the Inter- 
national Development Advisory Board. The members of the Board 
shall serve for terms of two years. The Board shall meet at the re- 
quest of the Secretary of State to advise and consult with him on 
general policy matters. The Secretary of State is authorized to create 
and appoint such additional committees in special fields of activity 
as he may find, after consultation with the heads of other appropriate 
departments and agencies, to be necessary and desirable, in accordance 
with the provisions of section 409 of the act. 

4. The Secretary of State shall establish an Interdepartmental 
Advisory Council on Technical Cooperation, to be composed of the 
heads of participating departments and agencies or their representa- 
tives. The Council shall be advisory to the Secretary of State. 

Harry S. Truman 


8. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE TECHNICAL COOPERATION 

ADMINISTRATION IN THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE: 

Departmental Announcement 212, October 27, 1950 3 

1. The Technical Cooperation Administration (TCA) is established 
effective October 27, 1950. The Interim Office for Technical Co- 
operation (TCD), established by Departmental Announcement 41, 
February 21, 1950, 4 is hereby abolished and its personnel and func- 
tions, as redefined below, are transferred to the Technical Cooperation 
Administration. 


* 15 Fed . Reg . 6103. 

2 Su-pra . 

8 Department of State Bulletin , Nov. 13, 1950, pp. 793-795. 
^ Ibid., Mar. 13, 1950, p. 422. 
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2. The Technical Cooperation Administrator will, under the general 
direction of the Secretary of State, plan, implement, and manage the 
technical cooperation (Point 4) programs authorized by the Act for 
International Development (Title IV of the Foreign Economic Assist- 
ance Act of 1950, Public Law 535, 81st Cong.). 1 The Administrator 
shall perform the functions and exercise the powers and authority 
vested in the Secretary of State by the act and those vested in the 
President by the act and delegated to the Secretary by Executive 
Order 10159. 2 

3. The Technical Cooperation Administration shall operate as an 
integral component of the Department, utilizing the Department’s 
staff services and facilities and shall conduct its activities pursuant 
to its own terms of reference and those of other components of the 
Department as prescribed below and in the Manual of Regulations 
and Procedures, Volume II, Organization. At each country mission, 
the chief of mission shall be responsible for the administration of the 
bilateral program in his country. 

4. The Technical Cooperation Administration shall: 

a. Formulate general policies and plans for the conduct of existing 
and new technical cooperation programs; 

b. Review and coordinate country and area program plans sub- 
mitted by the regional bureaus, make necessary adjustments, and 
direct preparation of specific implementing projects; 

c. Approve projects, determine action agencies, allocate funds for 
United States bilateral programs within an approved financial plan, 
and approve assignment of United States Government personnel 
abroad to such programs; 

d. Coordinate bilateral technical cooperation programs with other 
programs for economic development affecting the same areas and 
coordinate negotiations and consultations with intergovernmental 
and private agencies carrying on technical cooperation programs 
affecting such areas; 

e. Maintain liaison with and supervise and coordinate the technical 
cooperation activities of other Federal agencies authorized by the act; 

f. Assure the effective operation of programs and projects am! 
select or approve technical cooperation officers for field assignments; 
and, through the regional bureaus, direct their program activities; 

g. Establish general standards for the creation and operation of 
joint commissions, select United States members and coordinate 
their activities with other phases of the program; 

h. Determine the amount to be allotted for United States contri- 
butions to multilateral technical cooperation programs carried on by 
international organizations and approve payment of such contribu- 
tions; determine, with the concurrence of the Bureau of United 
Nations Affairs, the United States position on the character and 
scope of and priorities within such activities; and approve the fur- 
nishing of services and facilities by Federal agencies for their execution; 


1 Supra , doc. 6. 

2 Supra. 


i. Determine whether technical assistance may be given to a 
requesting country under the act and terminate, in consultation with 
the appropriate regional bureau insofar as country political affairs 
are involved, all or part of United States support for and participa- 
tion in any technical cooperation program under the provisions of 
section 41 i of the Act for International Development; 

j. Consult with the International Development Advisory Board 
(IDAB) provided by the act and Executive Order 10159 and recom- 
mend the appointment by the Secretary of advisory committees in 
special fields of activity in consultation with interested offices and 
Federal agencies. 

5. The regional bureaus shall: 

a. Develop coordinated program plans for individual countries or 
groups of countries; assist in the development of detailed plans for 
individual projects; and review program proposals affecting their 
areas which originate in other sources; 

b. Communicate and negotiate with foreign governments; review 
or advise with respect to the assignment of and generally supervise 
bilateral program personnel in the field; evaluate programs and 
projects within their regions; propose program changes; and review 
or advise with respect to the selection of, and give policy guidance 
and general support to, United States members of joint commissions. 

6. The Bureau of United Nations Affairs shall: 

a. Develop the United States position concerning the international 
organizational machinery to be used for technical cooperation activi- 
ties and the relative contributions to be pledged by the United States 
and other countries to the special technical assistance accounts of 
international organizations; coordinate and conduct negotiations op 
such matters; and make recommendations for the payment of contri- 
butions to the special accounts of international organizations from 
funds allotted by the Technical Cooperation Administration; 

b. Assure the development of the United States positions on the 
character, scope and priorities of technical cooperation programs for 
economic development to be undertaken by international organiza- 
tions, on the amount to be allotted for United States contributions, 
and on program allocations among international organizations; and 
advise the Technical Cooperation Administration on the substance of 
such positions and on the termination of participation in multilateral 
programs under the provisions of section 411 of the act. 

c. Arrange for direct contact on operating program matters between 
the United. Nations (including the participating specialized agencies 
and regional commissions) and the Technical Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, and between intergovernmental and other United States 
agencies at the request of the Technical Cooperation Administration. 

7. The existing division of responsibility between the Bureau of 
Inter- Am erican Affairs and the Bureau of United Nations Affairs 

415900 — 57 — vol. 2 89 
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with, regard to intergovernmental organizations of the other American 
Republics shall apply to matters arising under this announcement. 

8. Subject to the responsibilities assigned to the Technical Coopera- 
tion Administration in paragraph 4,_ the following units of the Depart- 
ment shall have such responsibilities in dealing with the indicated 
international organizations in connection witli technical cooperation 
matters as accord with their general responsibilities set forth in the 
Organization Manual: 

a. The Office of Financial and Development Policy with respect to 
the International Bank and Monetary Fund; 

b. The Office of Transport and Communications Policy with 
respect to the International Telecommunication Union, the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, and other international organi- 
zations concerned with transport and communications; 

c. The Unesco Relations Staff with respect to the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 

9. The offices in the economic area shall be responsible for the 
development of over-all economic policy in their respective specialized 
fields. These offices, and in particular the Investment and Economic 
Development Staff in the Office of Financial and Development Policy, 
shall advise on and coordinate with the Administrator on economic 
policy matters relating to underdeveloped areas and on the relation- 
ship of United States Government financial programs to technical 
cooperation programs, and shall maintain liaison with United States 
and international agencies to facilitate the coordination of financial 
programs with the planning and operation of technical cooperation 
programs. 

10. The Office of Educational Exchange shall: 

a. Develop plans and procedures for, and facilitate the screening, 
selection, reception, placement, and orientation of foreign trainees; 

b. Coordinate Point 4 training with other United States Govern- 
ment training programs and activities; 

c. Assure the adequate review and evaluation of training projects, 
develop means for maintaining contact with trainees following com- 
pletion of their program, and perform other related functions as 
requested by the Administrator. 

11. In accordance with the terms of Executive Order 1 01 59, there 
is established the Interdepartmental Advisory Council on Technical 
Cooperation (TEC) effective on the date of its first meeting. The 
Administrator shall serve as Chairman of the Interdepartmental 
Advisory Council. The Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific 
and Cultural Cooperation and the Advisory Committee on Technical 
Assistance will be abolished effective on the date of the first meeting 
of the Interdepartmental Advisory Council. 

^ 12. Pending publication of appropriate revisions to the Organiza- 
tion Manual, section 041 of the Manual shall be considered an annex 
hereto. 
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9. MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1951, AS AMENDED BY THE 
MUTUAL SECURITY ACTS OF 1952 AND 1953: Public Law 165 
(82d Congress, 1st Session), October 10, 1951; Amended by 
Public Law 400 (82d Congress, 2d Session), June 20, 1952, and 
Public Law 118 (83d Congress, 1st Session), July 16, 1953 (Ex- 
cerpts) 1 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House oj Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled , That this Act may be cited 
as the “Mutual Security Act of 1951”. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress declares it to be the purpose of this Act 
to maintain the security and to promote the foreign policy of the 
United States by authorizing military, economic, and technical 
assistance to friendly countries to strengthen the mutual security 
and individual and collective defenses of the free world, to develop 
their resources in the interest of their security and independence and 
the national interest of the United States and to facilitate the effective 
participation of those countries in the United Nations system for 
collective security. The purposes of the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act of 1949, as amended (22 U. S. C. 1571-1604), the Economic 
Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended (22 U. S. C. 1501-1522), and 
the Act for International Development (22 U. S. C. 1557) shall 
hereafter be deemed to include this purpose. 

(b) 2 The Congress welcomes the recent progress in political federa- 
tion, military integration, and economic unification in Europe and 
reaffirms its belief in the necessity of further vigorous efforts toward 
these ends as a means of building strength, establishing security, and 
preserving peace in the North Atlantic area. In order to provide 
further encouragement to such efforts, the Congress believes it essential 
that this Act should be so administered as to support concrete measures 
for political federation, military integration, and economic unification 
in Europe. Appropriations made pursuant to paragraphs 101 (a) 
(1), relating to military assistance, and 101 (a) (2), relating to defense 
support and economic assistance, of this Act may be used, pursuant 

1 65 Stat. 373, 66 Stat. 141, and 67 Stat. 152 respectively; Mutual Security 

Legislation and Related Documents , Committee Print of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, 83d Cong., 1st sess., December 1953, pp. 1-42. For the sake of 
brevity, certain footnotes in the Committee print text which do not relate spe- 
cifically to the basic purposes of the acts are here deleted. The footnotes through- 
out this document are from the Committee print. Except for sections 11 (amend- 
ing the Surplus Property Act of 1944, as amended) and 12 (authorizing appro- 
priations for the U. N. International Children’s Emergency Fund) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1952, and sec. 710 (b) of the act of 1953 (repealing sec. 115 (k) of 
the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948), the acts of 1952 and 1953 consist of 
amendments to the Mutual Security Act of 1951, the Mutual Defense Assistance- 
Act of 1949, as amended, the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended,, 
and the Act for International Development. . , ^ 

2 This subsection was added by sec. 2 of the Mutual Security Act of 19o2. 
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to the applicable terms and conditions of the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Act of 1949, as amended, and of section 503 of this Act, respec- 
tively, to furnish assistance (including, in the case of amounts available 
pursuant to paragraph 101 (a) (2), transfers of funds) to any of the 
following organizations: (A) The North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, (B) the European Coal and Steel Community, (C) the organiza- 
tion which may evolve from current international discussions con- 
cerning a European defense community. 

TITLE I— EUROPE 

Sec. 101 (a) In order to support the freedom of Europe through 
assistance which will further the carrying out of the plans for defense 
of the North Atlantic area, while at the same time maintaining the 
economic stability of the countries of the area so that they may 
meet their responsibilities for defense, and to further encourage the 
economic unification and the political federation of Europe, there 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated to the President for the 
fiscal year 1952 for carrying out the provisions and accomplishing 
the policies and purpose of this Act — 

(1) not to exceed $5,028,000,000 for assistance pursuant to the 
provisions of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as 
amended (22 U. S. C. 1571-1604), for countries which are parties 
to the North Atlantic Treaty, for Spain, 1 and for any country of 
Europe (other than a country covered by another title of this Act), 
which the President determines to be of direct importance to the 
defense of the North Atlantic area and whose increased ability to 
defend itself the President determines is important to the pres- 
ervation of the peace and security of the North Atlantic area and 
to the security of the United States (any such determination to be 
reported forthwith to the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate, the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the Committees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and of the Plouse of Representatives), and not to exceed $100,- 
000,000 of such appropriation for any selected persons who are 
residing in or escapees from the Soviet Union, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Plungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia, or the Communist-dominated or Communist- 
occupied areas of Germany and Austria, or any Communist- 
dominated or Communist-occupied areas of Asia 2 and any other 
countries absorbed by the Soviet Union either to form such per- 
sons into elements of the military forces supporting the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization or for other purposes, when it is 
determined by the President that such assistance will contribute 
to the defense of the North Atlantic area or to the security of the 


1 The words “for Spain” were added by see. 3 (a) of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1952. 

2 The words “or any Communist-dominated or Communist-occupied areas of 
Asia” were added by sec. 703 of the Mutual Security Act of 1953. 
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United States. In addition, unexpended balances of appropria- 
tions heretofore made for carrying out the purposes of the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as amended, through assistance 
to any of the countries covered by this paragraph are hereby 
authorized to be continued available through June 30, 1952, and 
to be consolidated with the appropriation authorized by this 
paragraph. Section 408 (c) of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act 
of 1949, as amended (22 U. S. C. 1579), is hereby repealed. There 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the President for the 
fiscal year 1953 not to exceed $3,415,614,750, for assistance pur- 
suant to the provisions of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 
1949, as amended (22 U. S. C. 1571-1604) to countries eligible for 
assistance under this paragraph; and in addition unexpended 
balances of any appropriations heretofore made pursuant to this 
paragraph are authorized to be continued available for their 
original purposes through June 30, 1953, and to be consolidated 
with the appropriation hereby authorized. 1 

(2) 2 There is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
President for the fiscal year 1953 not to exceed $1,282,433,000 to 
provide assistance to any country covered by paragraph (1) of 
this subsection and to any other country covered by section 503 
of this Act in accordance with the provisions of such section; and 
in addition unexpended balances of appropriations heretofore 
made pursuant to this paragraph are authorized to be continued 
available for their original purposes through June 30, 1953, and 
to be consolidated with the appropriation hereby authorized. 

(b) 3 Not to exceed 10 per centum of the total of the appropriations 
made available under this section may be transferred, when deter- 


1 This last sentence was added by see. 3 (b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1952. 

2 This subsection was revised by sec. 3 (c) of the Mutual Security Act of 1952. 
It formerly read as follows: “(2) not to exceed $1,022,000,000 for assistance pur- 
suant to the provisions of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended (22 
U. S. C. §§ 1501-1522) (including assistance to further European military produc- 
tion), for any country of Europe covered by paragraph (1) of this subsection and 
for any other country covered by section 103 (a) of the said Economic Cooperation 
Act of 1948, as amended. In addition, unexpended balances of appropriations 
heretofore made for carrying out the purposes of the Economic Cooperation Act 
of 1948, as amended, are hereby authorized to be continued available through 
June 30, 1952, and to be consolidated with the appropriation authorized by this 
paragraph: Provided , That not to exceed $10,000,000 of the funds made available 
pursuant to this paragraph may be utilized to effectuate the principles set forth in 
section 115 (e) of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended.” 

3 This subsection was revised by sec. 701 (a) of the Mutual Security Act of 1953. 
The changes made are shown as follows: “(b) Not to exceed 10 per centum of the 
total of the appropriations [granted pursuant to] made available under this sec- 
tion may be transferred, when determined by the President to be necessary for the 
purpose of this Act, between appropriations granted pursuant to either paragraph 
of subsection (a) : [ : Provided , That the amount herein authorized to be trans- 
ferred shall be determined without reference to any balances of prior appropria- 
tions continued available pursuant to this section:] Provided [further], That, 
whenever the President makes any such determination, he shall forthwith notify the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the House of Representatives, and the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and of the House of Representatives.” 
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tinned by the President to be necessary for the purpose of this Act, 
between appropriations made available under either paragraph of sub- 
section (a): Provided , That whenever the President makes any such 
determination, he shall forthwith notify the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate, the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives, and the Committees on Armed Services of 
the Senate and of the House of Representatives. 

(c) 1 Not less than $25,000,000 of the funds made available under 
•authority of subsections (a) and (b) of this section shall be used for 
economic, technical, and military assistance to Spain in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act. Unexpended balances of appropri- 
ations made available for assistance to Spain pursuant to this section 
by the Act of October 31, 1951 (Public Law 249, Eighty-second Con- 
gress), are authorized to be continued available until June 30, 1953. 

Sec. 102. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
President for the fiscal year 1954, to be made available on such terms 
and conditions, including transfer of funds, as he may specify, (1) not 
to exceed $100,000,000 for manufacture in France of artillery, am- 
munition, and semiautomatic weapons required by French forces for 
the defense of the North Atlantic area, and (2) not to exceed $100,- 
000,000 for manufacture in the United Kingdom of military aircraft 
required by United Kingdom forces for the defense of the North At- 
lantic area. 2 


TITLE II— NEAR EAST AND AFRICA 

Sec. 201. In order to further the purpose of this Act by contin- 
uing to provide military assistance to Greece, Turkey, and Iran, there 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated to the President for the fiscal 
year 1952, not to exceed $396,250,000 for furnishing assistance to 
Greece and Turkey pursuant to the provisions of the Act of May 22, 
1947, as amended (22 U. S. C. 1401-1410), and for furnishing assistance 
to Iran pursuant to the provisions of the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act of 1949, as amended (22 U. S. C. 1571-1604). In addition, un- 
expended balances of appropriations heretofore made for assistance to 
Greece and Turkey, available for the fiscal year 1951, pursuant to the 
Act of May 22, 1947, as amended, and for assistance to Iran pursuant 
to the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as amended, are hereby 
authorized to be continued available through June 30, 1952, and to bo 
consolidated with the appropriation authorized by this section. 
There is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the President for the 
fiscal year 1953 not to exceed $560,316,500, to carry out the purposes 
and provisions of this section; and in addition unexpended balances of 
any appropriations heretofore made pursuant to this section are 
authorized to be continued available for their original purposes through 


1 This subsection was added by sec. 3 (d) of the Mutual Security Act of 1952, 
PL 249, 82d Cong., the Mutual Security Appropriation Act, 1952, appro- 
priated $100,000,000 for assistance to Spain. 

2 This section was added by sec. 201 (b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1953. 
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June 30, 1953, and to be consolidated with the appropriation hereby 
authorized. 1 

Sec. 202. (ia) Whenever the President determines that such action 
is essential for the purpose of this Act, he may provide assistance, 
pursuant to the provisions of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 
1949, as amended, to any country of the Near East area (other than 
those covered by section 201) and may utilize not to exceed 10 per 
centum of the amount made available 2 under section 201 of this Act: 
Provided , That any such assistance may be furnished only upon 
determination by the President that (1) the strategic location of the 
recipient country makes it of direct importance to the defense of the 
Near East area, (2) such assistance is of critical importance to the 
defense of the free nations, and (3) the immediately increased ability 
of the recipient country to defend itself is important to the preserva- 
tion of the peace and security of the area and to the security of the 
United States. 

(b) 3 There is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the President 
for the fiscal year 1954 not to exceed $50,000,000 to be available, 
whenever the President determines that such action is essential for the 
purpose of this Act, in order to provide assistance, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as amended, in 
the area of the Near East and Africa. Such assistance may be fur- 
nished to any organization created pursuant to a regional defense 
arrangement in the area, to any nation in the general area participating 
in such an arrangement, or to any other nation in the general area 
which the President determines to be of direct importance to the 
defense of the area and whose increased ability to defend itself the 
President determines to be important to the security of the United 
States (any such determination to be reported forthwith to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives, and the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and of the House of Representatives) . 
No assistance shall be furnished under this subsection unless the 
recipient nation has agreed (1) that the equipment, materials^ or 
services provided will be used solely to maintain its internal security, 
its legitimate self-defense, or to permit it to participate in the defense 
of the area, or in United Nations collective security arrangements 
and measures, and (2) that it will not undertake any act of aggression 
against any other nation. 


1 This sentence was added by sec. 4 (a) of the Mutual Security Act of 1952. 

2 Sec. 701 (b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1953 deleted from this location the 
following expression: “(excluding balances of prior appropriations continued 
available) pursuant to section 201” and substituted the phrase under section 
201”. 

3 This subsection was added by sec. 704 of the Mutual Security Act of 1953. 
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Sec. 203. 1 In order bo further the purpose of this Act in Africa 
and the Near East there is hereby authorized to be appropriated to 
the President for the fiscal year 1953 not to exceed $50,822,750 to 
carry out the purposes and provisions of this section; and in addition 
unexpended balances of any appropriations heretofore made pursu- 
ant to this section are authorized to be continued available for then 
original purposes through June 30, 1953, and to be consolidated with 
the appropriation hereby authorized. Funds appropriated pursuant 
to this section shall be available under the applicable provisions of 
section 503 of this Act and the Act for International Development 
(22 U. S. C. 1557). 

Sec. 204. Not to exceed $50,000,000 of the funds authorized under 
section 203 hereof may be contributed to the United Nations during 
the fiscal year 1952, for the purposes, and under the provisions, of 
the United Nations Palestine Refugee Aid Act of 1950 (22 U. S. C. j 
1556): Provided , That, whenever the President shall determine that j 
it would more effectively contribute to the purposes of the said 
United Nations Palestine Refugee Aid Act of 1950, he may allocate j 
any part of such funds to any agency of the United States Govern- ! 
ment to be utilized in furtherance of the purposes of said Act and ! 
any amount so allocated shall be a part of the United States con- j 
tribution to the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Pales- j 
tine Refugees in the Near East and shall be so credited by said j 
Agency. 

Sec. 205. In order to assist in the relief of refugees coming into j 
Israel, not to exceed $50,000,000 of the funds authorized under sec- 
tion 203 hereof may be utilized during the fiscal year 1952, under 
such terms and conditions as the President may prescribe, for specific 
refugee relief and resettlement projects in Israel. 


1 This section was revised by sec. 4 (b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1952. j 
The changes made are shown as follows: “Sec. 203. In order to further the pur- j 

pose of this Act in Africa and the Near East [, there are] there is hereby author- j 

ized to be appropriated to the President [,] for the fiscal year [1952,] 1958 j 

not to exceed [$160,000,000 for economic and technical assistance in Africa and j 

the Near East in areas other than those covered by section 103 (a) of the Eco- J 

nomic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended (22 U. S. C. 1502). Funds appro- 
priated pursue, nt to this section shall be available under the applicable provisions ] 

of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended (22 U. S. C. 1501-1522), ; 

and of the Act for International Development (22 U. S. C. 1557).] $ 60 , 822,750 j 

to carry out the purposes and provisions of this section; and in addition unexpended j 

balances of any appropriations heretofore made pursuant to this section are author- I 
ized to be continued available for their original purposes through June 80, 1058 , ] 

and to be consolidated with the appropriation hereby authorized. Funds appro- 
priated pursuant to this section shall be available under the applicable provisions : 
of section 503 of this Act and the Act for International Development {22 U. S. C. 
1657).” ,j 
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Sec. 206. 1 In order to further the purpose of this Act in the Near 
East and Africa, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated to 
the President for the fiscal year 1954 not to exceed $194,000,000 to 
be used, on such terms and conditions as he may specify, to furnish 
special economic assistance designed to promote the economic devel- 
opment of the area, for relief and rehabilitation of refugees in the 
area, and for other types of economic assistance to assist in maintain- 
ing economic and political stability in the area. The applicable pro- 
visions of the Act for International Development (64 Stat. 204; 22 
U. S. C. 1557), except the provisions relating to the purpose for which 
assistance may be given, or of section 503 (b) (3) of this Act, shall 
apply to the expenditure of funds pursuant to this section to the 
extent that they are not inconsistent with the purposes of this section. 

TITLE III— ASIA AND PACIFIC 

Sec. 301. In order to carry out in the general area of China (includ- 
ing the Republic of the Philippines and the Republic of Korea) the 
provisions of subsection (a) of section 303 of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949, as amended (22 U. S. C. 1604 (a)), there are 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to the President for the fiscal 
year 1952, not to exceed $535,250,000. In addition, unexpended 
balances of appropriations heretofore made for carrying out the pro- 
visions of title III of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, 
as amended (22 U. S. C. 1602-1604), are hereby authorized to be 
continued available through June 30, 1952, and to be consolidated 
with the appropriation authorized by this section. Not to exceed 
$50,000,000 of funds appropriated pursuant to this section (excluding 
balances of appropriations continued available) may be accounted for 
as provided in subsection (a) of said section 303. There is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated to the President for the fiscal year 1953 
not to exceed $564,807,500, to carry out the purposes and provisions 
of this section; and in addition unexpended balances of any appro- 
priations heretofore made pursuant to this section are hereby author- 
ized to be continued available for their original purposes through 
June 30, 1953, and to be consolidated with the appropriation hereby 
authorized . 2 

Sec. 302. (a) In order to further the purpose of this Act through 
the strengthening of the area covered in section 301 of this Act, 3 

1 This sec. 206 was substituted by sec. 501 of the Mutual Security Act of 
1953 for a prior sec. 206 on the subject of refugees. The old sec. 206 read as 
follows: 'tin addition to the amounts authorized by section 203, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated not to exceed $60,063,250 for carrying out the 
purposes and provisions of section 201 of this Act, relating to Palestine refugees, 
during the fiscal year 1953; and not to exceed $70,228,000 for carrying out the 
purposes and provisions of section 205 of this Act, relating to refugees in Israel, 
during the fiscal year 1953: Provided , That amounts appropriated pursuant to 
this section which the President finds cannot be effectively expended to carry 
out the purposes and provisions of sections 204 and 205 may^be transferred to 
and merged with the appropriations authorized by section 203.” 

2 This sentence was added by sec. 5 (a) of the Mutual Security Act of 1952. 

3 From this location there was deleted, by sec. 705 of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1953, the parenthetical expression “(but not including the Republic of Korea). 
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there are hereby authorized to be appropriated to the President; for 
the fiscal year 1952, nob to exceed $237,500,000 for economic and 
technical assistance in those portions of such area which the President 
deems to be not under Communist control. Funds appropriated pur- 
suant to authority of this section shall be available under the applicable 
provisions of Section 503 of this Act and the applicable provisions of 
the Act for International Development (22 U. S. C. 1557). 1 In 
addition, unexpended balances of funds heretofore made available for 
carrying out the purposes of the China Area Aid Act of 1950 (22 
U. S. C. 1547), are hereby authorized to be continued available through 
June 30, 1952, and to be consolidated with the appi*opriation author- 
ized by this section. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
to the President for the fiscal year 1953 not to exceed $202,778,250, to 
carry out the purposes and provisions of this subsection in accordance 
with the applicable provisions of section 503 of this Act and not to 
exceed $118,634,250 to carry out the purposes and provisions of this 
subsection in accordance with the applicable provisions of the Act 
for International Development (Public Law 535, Eighty-first Con- 
gress); and in addition unexpended balances of any appropriations 
heretofore made pursuant to this subsection are hereby authorized bo 
be continued available for their original purposes through June 30, 
1953, and to be consolidated with the appropriation hereby author- 
ized. 2 

(b) 3 In order to further the purpose of this Act in India and Pak- 
istan, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the President 
for the fiscal year 1954 not to exceed $94,400,000 to be used, on such 
terms and conditions as he may specify, to furnish special economic 
assistance designed to promote the economic development of such 
countries, to assist in maintaining economic and political stability 
therein, and to enable the countries designated in this subsection to 
make greater progress toward solving their mutual problems in co- 
operation with each other. The applicable provisions of the Act for 
International Development, except the provisions relating to the 
purpose for which assistance may be given, or of section 503 (b) (3) 
of this Act, shall apply to the expenditure of funds pursuant to this 
section to the extent that they are not inconsistent with the purposes 
of this section. 

(c) The third proviso of section 202 of the China Area Aid Act of 
1950 is amended by inserting “and of Korea” after “selected citizens 
of China” the first time it appears therein. Unexpended balances of 


1 The changes made in this sentence by sec. 5 (b) of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1952 are shown as follows: "Funds appropriated pursuant to the authority of 
this section shall be available under [the applicable, provisions of the Economic 
Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended (22 U. S. C. 1501-1522), and] the applicable 
provisions of section 503 of this Act and the applicable provisimis of the Act for 
International Development (22 U. S. C. 1557).” 

2 This sentence was added by sec. 5 (b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1952. 

3 This subsection was added by sec. 502 of the Mutual Security Act of 1953, 
and the subsection which was formerly 302 (b) was redesignated as 302 (c). 
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allocations heretofore made to the Secretary of State pursuant to that 
proviso shall be continued available until expended . 1 2 3 4 

Sec. 303. (a) In order to provide for a United States contribution 
to the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency , established by 
the resolution of the General Assembly of the United Nations of 
December 1 , 1950, there are hereby authorized to be appropriated to 
the President for the fiscal year 1953 2 not to exceed $45,000,000. 
In addition, unobligated balances of the appropriations heretofore 
made, and available during the fiscal year 1951, for assistance to 
Korea under authority of the Par Eastern Economic Assistance Act 
of 1950, as amended (22 U. S. C. 1543, 1551, 1552), are hereby author- 
ized to be continued available through June 30, 1953, 3 and to be 
consolidated with the appropriation authorized by this section. In 
addition, the United States Department of the Army is hereby 
authorized to make available to the United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency, at the time when that agency assumes full responsi- 
bility for relief and rehabilitation in Korea, goods and services of a 
value not to exceed $40,750,000 4 which the Department of the Army 
then has on hand or on order for civilian relief in Korea and which 
the President determines should be contributed by the United States 
to the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency for use in its 
relief and rehabilitation operations in Korea. The value of goods and 
services made available pursuant to the preceding sentence shall be 
credited toward the contribution to be made by the United States to 
the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency . 5 6 Not to exceed.'. 
50 per centum of the total of the appropriations authorized by tlii& 
section may, when determined by the President to be necessary for 
the purpose of this Act, be transferred to and consolidated with the 
appropriation authorized by paragraph 302 (a). There is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated to the President for the fiscal year 1954 
not to exceed $71,000,000 for making contributions to the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency, or such other agency for 
relief and rehabilitation in Korea as the President may direct . 0 

(b) The sums made available pursuant to subsection (a) may be 
contributed from time to time on behalf of the United States in such 
amounts as the President determines to be appropriate to support 
those functions of the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 
which the military situation in Korea permits the Agency to undertake 


1 This sentence was added by sec. 5 (c) of the Mutual Security Act of 1952. 

2 The words “for the fiscal year 1953” were added by sec. 5 (d) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1952. 

3 Changed from “1952” to “1953” by sec. 5 (e) of the Mutual Security Act of 
1952. 

4 This figure was changed from $67,500,000 to $40,750,000 by sec. 605 (b) of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1953. 

5 This and the preceding sentence were added by sec. 5 (f) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1952. 

6 This sentence was added by sec. 605 (a) of the Mutual Security Act of 1953. 
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pursuant to arrangements between the Agency and the United Nations 
Unified Command. 1 

(c) The provisions of subsections 304 (a) and (b) of the United 
Nations Palestine Refugee Aid Act of 1950 (22 U. S.. C. 1556 (b)) are 
hereby made applicable with respect to Korean assistance furnished 
under this section. 

(d) Unencumbered balances of sums heretofore or hereafter de- 
posited in the special account established pursuant to paragraph (2) 
of article V of the agreement of December 10, 1948, between the 
United States of America and the Republic of Korea (62 Stat., part 
3, 3788) 2 shall be used in Korea for such purposes as the President 
determines to be consistent with United Nations programs for assist- 
ance to Korea and as may be agreed to between the Government of 
the United States and the Republic of Korea. 

(e) The functions of the Administrator for Economic Cooperation 
under the provisions of section 3 of the Far Eastern Economic Assist- 
ance Act of 1950, as amended (22 U. S. C. 1551), shall hereafter be 
performed by such departments or agencies of the Government as 
the President shall direct. 

Sec. 304. 3 There is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
President for the fiscal year 1954, to be made available on such terms 
and conditions, including transfer of funds, as he may specify, not to 
exceed $400,000,000 for the procurement of equipment, materials, 
and services (as defined in section 411 of the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Act of 1949, as amended) which are required by and are to be 
made available to, or are necessary for the support of, the forces of 
the Associated States of Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam and the 
forces of France located in such Associated States. 

TITLE IV— AMERICAN REPUBLICS AND NON-SELF-GOV- 
ERNING TERRITORIES OF THE WESTERN HEMI- 
SPHERE 4 

Sec. 401. In order to further the purpose of this Act through the 
furnishing of military assistance to the other American Republics, 
there are hereby authorized to be appropriated to the President, for 
the fiscal year 1952, not to exceed $38,150,000 for carrying out the 
purposes of this section under the provisions of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949, as amended: Provided , That such assistance 
may be furnished only in accordance with defense plans which are 
found by the President to require the recipient country to participate 

1 The following sentence was deleted from this subsection by sec. 5 (g) of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1952: "The aggregate amount which may by contributed 
on behalf of the United States pursuant to the preceding sentence shall be reduced 
by the value of goods and services made available to Korea by any department 
or agency of the United States for relief and economic assistance after the assump- 
tion of responsibility for relief and rehabilitation operations in Korea by the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction agency,” 

2 TIAS 1908. 

3 This section was added by sec. 201 (c) of the Mutual Security Act of 1953. 

4 The words "and non-self-governing territories of the Western Hemisphere” 
were added by sec. 6 of the Mutual Security Act of 1952. 
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in missions important to the defense of the Western Hemisphere. 
Any such assistance shall be subject to agreements, as provided 
herein and as required by section 402 of the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Act of 1949, as amended (22 U. S. C. 1573), designed to assure 
that the assistance will be used to promote the defense of the Western 
Hemisphere; and after agreement by the Government of the United 
States and the country concerned with respect to such missions, 
military assistance hereunder shall be furnished only in accordance 
with such agreement. 

Sec. 402. In order to further the purpose of this Act among the 
peoples of the American Republics and non-self-governing territories 
of the Western Hemisphere 1 through the furnishing of technical 
assistance, there are hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
President, for the fiscal year 1952, not to exceed $21,250,000 for 
assistance under the provisions of the Act for International Develop- 
ment (22 U. S. C. 1557) and of the Institute of Inter- American Affairs 
Act, as amended (22 U. S. C. 281). 

Sec. 403. 2 In addition to the amounts heretofore authorized and 
appropriated, there are hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
President for the fiscal year 1953 not to exceed $57,685,750 to carry 
out the purposes and provisions of section 401, which relates to mili- 
tary assistance for Latin America, and not to exceed $20,329,000 to 
carry out the purposes and provisions of section 402, which relates to 
technical assistance for Latin America. In addition, unexpended 
balances of the appropriation heretofore made pursuant to each such 
section are authorized to be continued available for their original 
purposes through June 30, 1953, and to be consolidated with the 
applicable appropriation authorized by this section. 

TITLE V— ORGANIZATION AND GENERAL PROVISIONS 

UNIFIED DIRECTION OF PROGRAM 

Sec. 501. (a) In order that the programs of military, economic, 
and technical assistance authorized by this Act may be administered 
as parts of a unified program in accordance with the intent of Con- 
gress and to fix responsibility for the coordination and supervision of 
these programs in a single person, the President is authorized to ap- 
point in the Executive Office of the President a Director for Mutual 
Security. 3 The Director, on behalf of the President and subject to 
his direction, shall have primary responsibility for — 

(1) continuous supervision and general direction of the assist- 
ance programs under this Act to the end that such programs 
shall be (A) effectively integrated both at home and abroad, and 

1 The words “and non-self-governing territories of the Western Hemisphere” 
were added by sec. 6 of the Mutual Security Act of 1952. 

2 This section was added by sec. 6 of the Mutual Security Act of 1952. 

3 This office was abolished by sec. 8 (a) (1) of Reorganization Plan No. 7 of 
1953, effective Aug. 1, 1953 [infra, doc. 12]. The functions vested by the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951, as amended, and any other statutes, in the Director for 
Mutual Security were transferred by sec. 2 (a) of the same plan to the Director 
of the Foreign Operations Administration. 
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(B) administered so as to assure that the defensive strength of 
the free nations of the world shall be built as quickly as possible 
on the basis of continuous and effective self-help and mutual aid; 

(2) preparation and presentation to the Congress of such pro- 
grams of foreign military, economic, and technical assistance as 
may be required in the interest of the security of the United 
States ; 

(3) preparation for the President of the report to the Congress 
required by section 518 of this Act and the supervision, coordina- 
tion, and evaluation of all reports prepared by agencies of the 
United States Government in the course of their operations under 
this Act, in order to prevent duplication of effort and to insure 
a reduction of reporting requirements to the minimum essential 
for effective operation. 1 


(e) (1) The fourth paragraph of section 101 (a) of the National 
Security Act of 1947, as amended (50 U. S. C. 402 (a)), is amended by 
inserting after clause (4) the following: 

“(5) the Director for Mutual Security;” 
and by renumbering clauses (5) and (6) thereof as clauses (6) and (7), 
respectively. 2 


MUTUAL SECURITY AGENCY 

Sec. 502. (a) The Economic Cooperation Administration and the 
offices of Administrator for Economic Cooperation, Deputy Adminis- 
trator, United States Special Representative in Europe, and Deputy 
Special Representative are hereby abolished. 3 

(b) To assist in carrying out the purpose of this Act — 

(1) there is hereby established, with its principal oflice at the 
seat of the government, a Mutual Security Agency, hereinafter 


1 The part of this sentence which begins with the words “and the supervision 
. . was added by sec. 7 (b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1952. 

2 As amended, sec. 101 (a) provides that the National Security Council shall bo 
composed of — 

“(1) The President; 

“(2) The Vice President; 

“(3) The Secretary of State ; 

“(4) The Secretary of Defense; 

“(5) The Director for Mutual Security ; 

a [5] (6) The Chairman of the National Security Resources Board; and 

u [6) (7) The Secretaries and Under Secretaries of other executive departments 
and of the military departments, the Chairman of the Munitions Board, and the 
Chairman of the Research and Development Board, when appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to servo at liia 
pleasure.” 

3 The Administration and the offices abolished by this section were established 
by sec. 104 of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, which was repealed by 
sec. 7 (c) of the Mutual Security Act of 1952. 
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referred to as the Agency, which shall he headed by the Director 
for Mutual Security; and 

(2) there shall be transferred to the Director the powers, func- 
tions, and responsibilities conferred upon the Administrator for 
Economic Cooperation by the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, 
as amended, and by any other law, but no such powers, functions, 
and responsibilities shall be exercised after June 30, 1952, except 
as provided in subsection (c) of this section. 

(c) Not later than April 1 , 1952, the President shall inform the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate and the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives which of the powers, 
functions, and responsibilities transferred to the Director by subsection 
(b) (2) are found by the President to be necessary to enable the Direc- 
tor after June 30, 1952, to carry out the duties conferred upon him by 
section 503. The termination provisions of section 122 of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, 1 shall come into effect 
on June 30, 1952, and none of the powers, functions, and responsi- 
bilities conferred by that Act shall be exercised after that date, except 
those powers, functions, and responsibilities found necessary to enable 
the Director to carry out the duties conferred on him by section 503 
of this Act, which powers, functions, and responsibilities unless other- 
wise provided by law shall continue in effect until June 30, 1954. 

ADDITIONAL DUTIES OF DIRECTOR FOR MUTUAL SECURITY 

Sec. 503. (a) After June 30, 1952, the Director, on behalf of the 
President and subject to his direction, shall, in consultation with the 
Secretaries of State and Defense, continue to have primary respon- 
sibility for — 

(1) the development and administration of programs of assist- 
ance designed to sustain and increase military effort, including 
production, construction, equipment and materiel in each country 
or in groups of countries which receive United States military 
assistance; 

(2) the provision of such equipment, materials, commodities, 
services, financial, or other assistance as he finds to be necessary 
for carrying out mutual defense programs; and 

(3) the provision of limited economic assistance to foreign 
nations for which the United States has responsibility as a result 
of participation in joint control arrangements when the President 
finds that the provision of such economic assistance is in the 
interest of the security of the United States. 

[(6) repeals the Economic Cooperation Act of 19^8, as amended , ex- 
cept for certain portions .] 


1 See. 122 was repealed by sec. 7 (c) of the Mutual Security Act of 1952. 
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APPOINTMENT AND TRANSFER OF PERSONNEL 

Sec. 504.' (a) To carry out the functions conferred by sections 502 
and 503 of this Act, there shall be in the Agency a Deputy Director, a 
Special Representative in Europe, and a Deputy Special Representa- 
tive in Europe, who shall be appointed by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE 

Sec. 505. Nothing contained in this Act shall be construod to 
infringe upon the powers or functions of the Secretary of State. 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

Sec. 506. (a) In the case of aid under this Act. for military end items 
and related technical assistance and advice, the Secretary of Defense 
shall have primary responsibility and authority for — 

(1) the determination of military end-item requirements; 

(2) the procurement of military equipment in a manner which 
permits its integration with service programs ; 

(3) the supervision of end-item use by the recipient countries; 

(4) the supervision of the training of foreign military per- 
sonnel; and 

(5) the movement and delivery of military end items. 

(b) The establishment of priorities in the procurement, delivery, 
and allocation of military equipment shall be determined by the Secre- 
tary of Defense. The apportionment of funds between countries 
shall be determined by the President. 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, beginning with 
July 1, 1952, 1 2 the Secretary of Defense may furnish (subject to reim- 
bursement from funds appropriated pursuant to this Act) military 
assistance out of the materials of war whose production in the United 
States shall have been authorized for, and appropriated to, the Depart- 
ment of Defense: Provided , however , That nothing in this Act shall 
authorize the furnishing of military items under this subsection in 
excess of $1,000,000,000 in value. For the purposes of this subsection 
(1) “value” shall be determined in accordance with section 403 (c) 3 
of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as amended, and (2) 
the term “materials of war” means those goods, commonly known as 


1 The offices established by this section were all abolished by sec. S of Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 7 of 1953 [infra, doc. 12]. The office of Deputy Director of the 
Foreign Operations Administration was established by sec. 1 (c) of the same plan. 
To succeed the Special Representative in Europe, a United States Mission to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and European Regional Organizations 
(USRO) was established by the President’s approval on June 10, 1.953 of a 
“Memorandum with Reference to the Reorganization of the Special Representa- 
tive in Europe (SRE)” [text in Department of State. Bulletin, July 13, 1953, p. 48]. 

2 Sec. 7 (g) of the Mutual Security Act of 1952 substituted the phrase, “begin- 
ning with July 1, 1952” for the phrase, “during the fiscal year 1952.” 

a Sec. 7 (g) of the Mutual Security Act of 1952 substituted “403 (c)” for 
“402 (c)”. 
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military end 1 items, which are required for the performance of their 
missions by armed forces of a nation, including weapons, military 
vehicles, ships of war under fifteen hundred tons, aircraft, military 
communications equipment, ammunition, maintenance parts and 
spares, and military hardware. 

OVERSEAS COORDINATION 

Sec. 507. The President shall prescribe appropriate procedures 
to assure coordination among representatives of the United States 
Government in each country, under the leadership of the Chief of the 
United States Diplomatic Mission. 

RELATIONSHIP TO TECHNICAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION AND 
INSTITUTE OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 

Sec. 508. Nothing in this Act shall be construed to modify the 
provisions of section 412 of the Act for International Development 2 
or the provisions of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs Act. 3 

DETAIL OF PERSONNEL TO FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS AND INTERNATIONAL 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec. 509. . . . 

SECURITY CLEARANCE 

Sec. 510. . . . 


ELIGIBILITY FOR ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 511. (a) No military, economic, or technical assistance 
authorized pursuant to this Act (other than assistance provided 
under section 408 (e) of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, 
as amended) shall be supplied to any nation in order to further military 
effort unless the President finds that the supplying of such assistance 
will strengthen the security of the United States and unless the 
recipient country has agreed to — 

(1) join in promoting international understanding and good 
will, and maintaining world peace; 

(2) take such action as may be mutually agreed upon to elimi- 
nate causes of international tension; 

(3) fulfill the military obligations which it has assumed under 
multilateral or bilateral agreements or treaties to which the United 
States is a party; 

(4) make, consistent with its political and economic stability, 
the full contribution permitted by its manpower, resources, 


1 The word “end” was added by sec. 7 (g) of the Mutual Security Act of 1952. 

2 Sec. 1 (b) of Ex. Or. 10458, June 1, 1953 [infra, doc. 13], transferred the Tech- 
nical Cooperation Administration from the Department of State to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Director of the Foreign Operations Administration. 

3 Sec. 3 of Reorganization Plan No. 7 of 1953 (effective Aug. 1, 1953), trans- 
ferred the Institute of Inter- American Affairs to the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration and transferred the functions vested by the Inter- American Affairs Act 
in the Secretary of State to the Director of the Foreign Operations Administration 
[see infra , doc. 12]. 

415900 — 57— VOL 2 90 
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facilities, and general economic condition to the development 
and maintenance of its own defensive strength and the defensive 
strength of the free world; 

(5) take all reasonable measures which may be needed to 
develop its defense capacities; and. 

(6) take appropriate steps to insure the effective utilization 
of the economic and military assistance provided by the United 
States. 

(b) No economic or technical assistance shall be supplied to any 
other nation unless the President finds that the supplying of such 
assistance will strengthen the security of the United States and pro- 
mote world peace, and unless the recipient country has agreed to 
join in promoting international understanding and good will, and in 
maintaining world peace, and to take such action as may be mutually 
agreed upon to eliminate causes of international tension. 

(c) 1 (1) The Congress of the United States finds that mutual 
security can be realized only to the extent that the countries who 
receive our aid do their utmost to help themselves and cooperate 
among themselves and with the United States to the fullest extent 
in achieving the objectives of the free world. In providing assistance 
under this Act, the Congress of the United States affirms the desire 
of the United States to continue to use its leadership and resources 
for the purpose of uniting the efforts of recipient countries to the end 
that positive accomplishments toward mutual security may be realized 
with a maximum of efficiency and a minimum of delay and cost. 

(2) In addition to the provisions of subsections (a) and (b) of this 
section, the Director, in administering this Act, shall insure that, where 
necessary to the mutual security effort, no country shall receive any 
assistance hereunder unless it take decisive action to marshal its 
resources collectively, or individually where more suitable, with 
integration and unification plans in the appropriate area, and par- 
ticipate in programs which promote collective security in that area. 
The Director shall insure that, where suitable or necessary to the 
success of the mutual security effort, countries take adequate steps 
to mobilize their industries for mutual defense and gear their fiscal, 
budgetary, capital, political, and military resources to the objectives 
of this Act and take appropriate other steps toward self-help and 
mutual cooperation. 

(3) Assistance shall be given on a country-by-countrv basis to ft 
degree and at a rate commensurate with the rate of progress made 
in the attainment of the objectives of this Act. 

FUTURE AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec. 512. In order to carry out the purpose of this Act, with respect 
to those countries eligible to receive assistance as provided herein, 
funds shall be available as authorized and appropriated to the Presi- 
dent each fiscal year. 


1 This subsection was added by sec. 7 (h) of the Mutual Security Act of 1952. 
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SPECIAL USE OP FUNDS 1 2 3 

Sec 513. . . . 

STRATEGIC MATERIALS 

Sec. 5 14. 2 In order to reduce the drain on United States resources 
and to assure the production of adequate supplies of essential raw 
materials for the collective defense of the free world, the Director for 
Mutual Security is authorized to initiate projects for, and assist in 
procuring and stimulating increased production of, materials in which 
deficiencies or potential deficiencies in supply exist among nations 
receiving United States assistance. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President for the fiscal year 1954 not to exceed 
$7,500,000 to carry out the provisions of this section. 

PROTECTION AGAINST ATTACHMENT 

Sec. 515. . . . 

ENCOURAGEMENT OF FREE ENTERPRISE 

Sec. 5 16. 3 (a) The Congress recognizes the vital role of free 

enterprise in achieving rising levels of production and standards of 
living essential to the economic progress and defensive strength of the 
free world. Accordingly, it is declared to be the policy of the United 
States, in furtherance of the objectives of this Act, to encourage the 
efforts of other free countries in fostering private initiative and com- 
petition, in discouraging monopolistic practices, in improving the 
technical efficiency of their industry, agriculture, and commerce, and 
in the strengthening of free labor unions; and to encourage American 
enterprise in contributing to the economic strength of other free 
countries through private investment abroad and the exchange of 
ideas and technical information on the matters covered by this 
subsection. 


1 This heading was substituted for “Transferability Between Titles” by sec. 
7 (T of the Mutual Security Act of 1952. 

2 This section was revised by sec. 7 (j) of the Mutual Security Act of 1952. 
It. formerly read: “In order to promote the increased production, in areas covered 
by this Act, of materials in which the United States is deficient, not to exceed 
$55,000,000 of the funds authorized to be appropriated pursuant to section 101 (a) 
(2) of this Act mav be used pursuant to the authority contained in the Economic 
Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended (22 U. S. C. 1501-1522).” 

The last sentence was added by sec. 402 of the Mutual Security Act of 1953. 

3 Subsec. (a) was revised by sec. 710 (a) of the Mutual Security Act of 1953. 
It formerly read as follows: 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy of the Congress that this Act shall be 
administered in such a way as (1) to eliminate the barriers to, and provide the 
incentives for, a steadily increased participation of free private enterprise in 
developing the resources of foreign countries consistent with the policies of this 
Act, (2) to the extent that it is feasible and does not interfere with the achieve- 
ment of the purposes set forth in this Act, to discourage the cartel and monopolistic 
business practices prevailing in certain countries receiving aid under this Act 
which result in restricting production and increasing prices, and to encourage 
where suitable competition and productivity, and (3) to encourage where suitable 
the development and strengthening of the free labor union movements as the 
collective bargaining agencies of labor within such countries.” 
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(b) 1 Under the coordination of the Director for Mutual Security, 
the Mutual Security Agency, cooperating with private business groups 
and governmental agencies to the fullest extent possible, shall encour- 
age a greater participation by private capital in the guaranty program 
and shall develop broad criteria to facilitate such participation, 
including programs consistent with the purposes of the Act for 
International Development. 

(c) The Department of Commerce shall, in cooperation with such 
groups and agencies (including the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development), conduct a thorough study of the legal 
and other impediments, foreign and local, to private investment 
abroad, and the methods and means whereby those impediments can 
be removed or decreased and shall make recommendations thereon to 
the Director for Mutual Security. < 

(d) The Department of State, in cooperation with other agencies 
of the Government concerned with private investment abroad, and 
taking into account the study and recommendations described in 
subsection (c) of this section, shall accelerate a program of negotiating 
treaties of commerce and trade, or other temporary arrangements 
where more suitable or expeditious, which shall include provisions to 
encourage and facilitate the flow of private investment to countries 
participating in programs under this Act. 

(e) The Technical Cooperation Administration, 2 taking into ac- 
count the study and recommendations described in subsection (c) of 
this section, shall encourage and facilitate a greater participation by 
private industrial groups or agencies in private contracts awarded by 
the Administration, and shall, in cooperation with the Department of 
Commerce and the Mutual Security Agency, find and draw the 
attention of private enterprise to opportunities for investment and 
development in underdeveloped areas. 

(f) The reports required by section 518 of this Act shall include 
detailed information on the implementation of this section. 

PATENTS AND TECHNICAL INFORMATION 

Sec. 517. . . . 

REPORTS 

Sec. 518. . . . 

LOCAL CURRENCY 

Sec. 519. (a) Upon a determination by the Director that it will 
further the purpose of this Act, not to exceed $10,000,000 of the funds 
made available pursuant to section 203 of this Act and not to exceed 
$25,000,000 of funds made available pursuant to section 302 of this 

1 Subsecs, (b) through (f) were added by sec. 7 (k) of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1952. Sec. 710 (a) (2) of the Mutual Security Act of 1953 deleted the words 
“To accomplish the purpose of clause {1) of subsection (a) of this section,” under” 
at the beginning of subsection (b) and substituted in lieu thereof the word “Under”. 

2 The Technical Cooperation Administration was transferred to the jurisdiction 
of the Director for Mutual Security by sec. 1 (b) of Ex. Or. 10458 [infra, doc. 13], 
Pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 7 of 1953 [infra, doc. 12], the Director for 
Mutual Security became the Director of the Foreign Operations Administration. 
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Act may be advanced out of funds made available for assistance 
tinder section 503 of this Act 1 to countries covered by said sections 
in return for equivalent amounts of the currency of such countries 
being made available to meet local currency needs of the aid programs 
in such countries pursuant to agreements made in advance with the 
United States: Provided , That except when otherwise prescribed by 
the Director as necessary to the effective accomplishment of the aid 
programs in such countries, all funds so advanced shall be held under 
procedures set out in such agreements until used to pay for goods and 
services approved by the United States or until repaid to the United 
States for reimbursement to the appropriation from which drawn. 

(b) In order to assist in carrying out the provisions of the Economic 
Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, not to exceed $50,000,000 of 
funds made available under the authority of this Act for assistance 
pursuant to the provisions of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, 
as amended (22 U. S. C. 1501-1522), may be used to acquire local 
currency for the purpose of increasing the production of materials 
in which the United States is deficient. 

GUARANTIES 

Sec. 520. Funds realized from the sales of notes pursuant to section 
111 (c) (2) of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, 
shall be available for making guaranties of investments in accordance 
with the applicable provisions of sections 111 (b) (3) and 111 (c) (2) 
of the Economic Cooperation Act, as amended, in any country with 
which the United States has agreed to institute the guaranty program, 
notwithstanding the provisions of section 511 of this Act. 2 

ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 

Sec. 521. Funds made available for carrying out the provisions of 
title I of this Act shall be available for United States participation in 
the acquisition or construction of facilities in foreign countries for 
collective defense: Provided , That no part of such funds shall be 
expended for rental or purchase of land or for payment of taxes. 
Such funds shall also be available for the administrative expenses of 
carrying out the purposes of all of the titles of this Act, including 
expenses incident to United States participation in international 
security organizations and expenses in the United States in connection 
with programs authorized under the Act for International Develop- 
ment. 3 Funds made available for carrying out the purpose of this 
Act in the Federal Kepublic of Germany may, as authorized in sub- 

1 The words “out of funds made available for assistance under section 503 of 
this Act” were added by see. 7 (1) of the Mutual Security Act of 1952. 

2 The words beginning “in any country” and continuing through the end of 
the sentence were substituted by sec. 706 (c) of the Mutual Security Act of 1953 
for the words “in any area in which assistance is authorized by this Act.” 

3 There was deleted from this location by sec. 706 (f) (1) of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1953 the following sentence: “Any currency of any nation received by the 
United States for its own use in connection with assistance furnished by the 
United States may be used by any agency of the Government without reimburse- 
ment from any appropriation for the administrative and operating expenses of 
carrying out the purpose of this Act.” 
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section 114 (h) of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended 
(22 U. S. C. 1512 (h)), be transferred by the President to any depart- 
ment or agency for the expenses necessary to meet the responsibilities 
and obligations of the United States in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

Sec. 522. 1 . . . 

USE OP COUNTERPART 

Sec. 523. . . . 

RETURN OF EQUIPMENT 

Sec. 524. The President shall make appropriate arrangements with 
each nation receiving equipment or materiel under the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as amended (other than equipment 
or material furnished under terms requiring the nation to reimburse 
the United States in full therefor), for the return to the United States 
(1) for salvage or scrap, or (2) for such other disposition as the Presi- 
dent shall deem to be in the interest of mutual security, of any of such 
equipment or material as is no longer required for the purposes for 
which originally made available. 


Sec. 525. . . . 
Sec. 526. . . . 


REIMBURSABLE AID 
EXCESS EQUIPMENT 


CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE EXPENSES 

Sec. 527. . . . 


UNITED NATIONS TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 528. The Act for International Development is amended — 

(a) By adding before the period at the end of section 404 (b) the 
following: “: Provided , That for the fiscal year ending Juno 30, 1952, 
such contributions from funds made available under authority of 
sections 101 (a) (2), 203, 302, and 402 of the Mutual Security Act of 
1951 shall not exceed in the aggregate $13,000,000, and the use of 
such contributions shall not be limited to the area covered by the 
section of the Act from which the funds are drawn”. 

(b) By adding at the end of section 407 a new paragraph: 

“(d) Participating countries shall be encouraged to establish fair 
labor standards of wages and working conditions and management- 
labor relations.” 

(c) By repealing section 414. 2 

1 This section was repealed by sec. 7 (a) of the Mutual Security Act of 1952. 
It formerly read as follows: “Section 111 (c) of the Economic Cooperation Act 
of 1948, as amended (22 U. S. C. 1501-1522), is hereby amended by adding a 
new paragraph as foUows: ‘(3) Of the assistance provided under the* applicable 
provisions of this Act with funds made available under the authority of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, as great an amount (in no event less than 10 per 
centum) as possible shall be provided on credit terms.' ” 

2 Sec. 414 of the Act for International Development related to personnel investi- 
gations by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, It was replaced by sec. 510, 
Security Clearance, in the Mutual Security Act of 1951. 
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TERMINATION OF ASSISTANCE BY PRESIDENT 

Sec. 529. If the President determines that the furnishing of 
assistance to any nation — 

(a) is no longer consistent with the national interest or security 
of the United States or the policies and purpose of this Act ; or 

(b) would contravene a decision of the Security Council of 
the United Nations; or 

(c) would be inconsistent with the principle that members of 
the United Nations should refrain from giving assistance to any 
nation against which the Security Council or the General Assem- 
bly has recommended measures in case of a threat to, or breach 
of, the peace, or act of aggression, 

he shall terminate all or part of any assistance furnished pursuant to 
this Act. The function conferred herein shall be in addition to all 
other functions heretofore conferred with respect to the termination 
of military, economic, or technical assistance. 

EXPIRATION OF PROGRAM 

Sec. 530. 1 (a) After June 30, 1954, or after the date of the passage 
of a concurrent resolution by the two Houses of Congress before such 
date, none of the authority conferred by this Act or by the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as amended (22 U. S. C, 1571-1604) 
may be exercised; except that during the twenty-four months follow- 
ing such date equipment, materials, commodities, and services with 
respect to which procurement for, shipment to, or delivery in a 
recipient country had been authorized prior to such date, may be 
transferred to such country, and funds appropriated under authority 
of this Act may be obligated during such twenty-four month period 
for the necessary expenses of procurement, shipment, delivery, and 
other activities essential to such transfer and shall remain available 
during such period for the necessary expenses of liquidating operations 
under this Act: Provided , That such part of the equipment, materials, 
and services referred to above as is to be transferred to recipient 
countries under the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as 
amended, or the Act of May 22, 1947, as amended, may be so trans- 
ferred until June 30, 1957, and that part of the funds referred to 
above which is appropriated to carry out such Acts may be obligated 
for the purposes set forth above, and for liquidating operations under 
this proviso, until June 30, 1957: Provided , That guaranties author- 
ized under section 111 (b) (3) of the Economic Cooperation Act of 
1948, as amended, may be issued until June 30, 1957, out of any funds 
remaining available for that purpose. 

(b) At such time as the President shall find appropriate after such 
date, and prior to the expiration of the twenty-four months following 
such date, the powers, duties, and authority conferred by this Act 
and by the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as amended, may 


1 Sec. 70(3 (d) of the Mutual Security Act of 1953 added the provisos to sec. 
530 (a) and substituted “twenty-four months” and “twenty-four month” for 
“twelve months” and “twelve month” respectively wherever they appeared 
formerly in sec. 530. 
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be transferred for the purpose of liquidation to such other depart- 
ments, agencies, or establishments of the Government as the President 
shall specify, and the relevant funds, records, property and personnel 
may be transferred to the departments, agencies, or establishments 
to which the related functions are transferred. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 531. Sections 502 (a), (b), (2), and section 504 (b) of this 
Act shall take effect on such date or dates as the President shall 
specify, but in no event later than sixty days after the date the 
Director first appointed takes office. Section 511 shall take effect 
ninety days after enactment of this Act. All other provisions of this 
Act shall take effect upon the date of its enactment. 

EXEMPTION FROM CONTRACT, ACCOUNTING, AND CERTAIN OTHER LAWS 

Sec. 532. . . . 

Sec. 533. . . . 

MOVEMENT OF MIGRANTS 

Sec. 534. 1 2 In order to encourage further the movement of mi- 
grants from European countries having surplus population, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to the President $9,240,500 for 
use in making contributions for the calendar year 1953 to the Provi- 
sional Intergovernmental Committee for the Movement of Migrants 
from Europe established at Brussels, Belgium, on December 5, 1951. 
There is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the President not 
to exceed $10,000,000 for contributions during the calendar year 
1954 to the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration. 

OCEAN FREIGHT CHARGES ON RELIEF PACKAGES 

Sec. 535. 2 The authority to pay ocean freight charges on ship- 
ments of relief supplies and packages under section 117 (e) of the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended (22 U. S. C. 1515 (c)) ; 
shall be continued and may be exercised after June 30, 1952, by any 
department or agency of the Government that the President may 
designate: Provided , That this authority shall hereafter also be appli- 
cable to relief shipments by voluntary nonprofit relief agencies regis- 
tered with and approved by the Advisory Committee on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid to any country eligible for economic or technical assist- 
ance under this Act; And provided further, That not to exceed 
$2,587,500 are authorized to be appropriated to the President for 
the fiscal year 1953 for use in paying ocean freight charges under 


1 This section was added by sec. 7 (m) of the Mutual Security Act of 1952. 
The final sentence of the section was added by sec. 601 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1953. A related provision, sec. 115 (e) of the Economic Cooperation Act 
of 1948, as amended, was repealed by sec. 7 (c) of the Mutual Security Act of 
1952. In Ex. Or. 10458, sec. 2, this function was delegated by the President to 
the Director of the Foreign Operations Administration (see infra , doc, 13]. 

2 This section was added by sec. 7 (m) of the Mutual Security Act of 1952. 
The final sentence of the section was added by sec. 604 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1953. In Ex. Or. 10458, sec. 3, this function was delegated by the Presi- 
dent to the Director of the Foreign Operations Administration [see infra , doc. 13]. 
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section 117 (c) of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended. 
There is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the President for 
the fiscal year 1954 not to exceed $1,825,000 for use in paying ocean 
freight charges under section 117 (c) of the Economic Cooperation 
Act of 1948, as amended. 

INFORMATIONAL MEDIA GUARANTIES 

Sec. 536. 1 The authority to make informational media guaranties 
under section 111 (b) (3) of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, 
as amended, shall be fully continued ancl may be exercised after 
June 30, 1952, by any department or agency of the Government that 
the President may designate. 

LIMITATION ON FUNDS FOR PROPAGANDA 

Sec. 53 7. 2 None of the funds herein authorized to be appropriated 
nor any counterpart funds shall be used to pay for personal services 
or printing, or for other expenses of the dissemination within the 
United States of general propaganda in support of the mutual security 
program, or to pay the travel or other expenses outside the United 
States of any citizen or group of citizens of the United States for the 
purpose of publicizing such program within the United States. 

SMALL BUSINESS 

Sec. 538. 2 (a) Insofar as practicable and to the maximum extent 
consistent with the accomplishment of the purposes of this Act, the 
Director for Mutual Security shall assist American small business to 
participate equitably in the furnishing of commodities and services 
financed with funds authorized under this Act (other than funds 
authorized to carry out the provisions of the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Act of 1949, as amended) by making available or causing to be 
made available to suppliers in the United States and particularly to 
small independent enterprises, information, as far in advance as 
possible, with respect to purchases proposed to be financed with 
funds authorized under this Act (other than funds authorized to 
carry out the provisions of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 
1949, as amended), by making available or causing to be made avail- 
able to prospective purchasers in the countries receiving assistance 
under this Act information as to commodities and services produced 
by small independent enterprises in the United States, and by offer- 
ing additional services to give small business better opportunities to 
participate in the furnishing of commodities and services financed 
with such funds. 

(b) There shall be continued in the Mutual Security Agency the 
Office of Small Business headed by the Special Assistant for Small 
Business to carry out the provisions of subsections (a) and (b) of this 
section. Each report transmitted to the Congress under section 518 

1 This section was added by sec. 7 (m) of the Mutual Security Act of 1952. 
In Ex. Or. 10476, sec. 201, the United States Information Agency was designated 
to carry out the function authorized in sec. 536 [see infra, doc. 14]. 

2 This section was added by sec. 7 (m) of the Mutual Security Act of 1952. 
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shall include a report of all activities under this section. The Tech- 
nical Cooperation Administration shall adopt the procedure of notify- 
ing American business, particularly small independent enterprises, of 
procurement and other information as far in advance as possible 
through the facilities of the Office of Small Business of the Mutual 
Security Agency. The Secretary of Defense shall assure that thero is 
made available to suppliers in the United States, and particularly to 
small independent enterprises, information with respect to purchases 
made by the Department of Defense pursuant to the provisions of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as amended, such information 
to be furnished as far in advance as possible. 

(c) Section 112 (i) of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended, is hereby repealed. 

LIMITATION ON USE OF COUNTERPART FUNDS 

Sec. 539. 1 Except as otherwise specifically authorized by law, all 
counterpart funds of local currencies created by section 115 (b) (6) of 
the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, and by Acts 
supplementary or amendatory thereto shall be expended only on 
programs to carry out the purposes for which new funds authorized by 
this Act would themselves be available. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 540. 2 There is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
President for the fiscal year 1954 not to exceed $2,129,689,870 to be 
available under section 101 (a) (1) (relating to military assistance for 
Europe): Provided , That of the equipment and materials made avail- 
able under section 101 (a) (1) with funds appropriated pursuant to the 
authorization contained in this section, 50 per centum shall bo trans- 
ferred to the organization referred to in clause (C) of section 2 (b) or 
to the countries which become members thereof, unless the Congress, 
upon the recommendation of the President, shall hereafter otherwise 
provide; $305,212,637 to be available under section 201 (relating to 
military assistance for the Near East and Africa); $1,081,620,493 to 
be available under section 301 (relating to military and other assist- 
ance for Asia and the Pacific); and $15,000,000 to be available under 
section 401 (relating to military assistance for Latin America). 

Sec. 541. 3 There is hereby authorized to be aj)propriatecl to the 
President for the fiscal year 1954 not to exceod $250,000,000 to carry 
out the provisions of section 101 (a) (2) (relating to defense support 
and economic assistance for Europe), and not to exceed $84,000,000 
to carry out the provisions of section 302 (a) (relating to defense 
support, economic and technical assistance), including the exploration 
and development of mineral and petroleum resources, for the National 
Government of the Republic of China and the Associated States of 
Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam. 

1 This section was added by sec. 7 (m) of the Mutual Security Act of 1952. 

2 This section was added by sec. 101 of the Mutual Security Act of 1953. 

3 This section was added by sec. 201 (a) of the Mutual Security Act of 1953. 
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Sec. 542. 1 There is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
President for the fiscal year 1954 not to exceed $100,000,000 for the 
purpose of furnishing special weapons to nations eligible to receive 
military assistance under this Act or to the international organizations 
referred to in section 2 (b) (A) and 2 (b) (C) of this Act: Provided , 
That, prior to the obligation of funds for this purpose, the President 
shall determine that such obligation is of direct importance to the 
security interest of the United States and is in furtherance of the 
policies and purposes of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, 
as amended: And provided farther. That, prior to the transfer of such 
weapons, the President shall determine (1) that the recipient is ade- 
quately prepared to safeguard the security of such weapons; (2) that 
the transfer of such weapons will be of direct importance to the secu- 
rity interest of the United States; and (3) that such transfer will further 
the purposes and policies of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, 
as amended. Nothing contained in this section shall alter, amend, 
revoke, repeal, or otherwise affect the provisions of any law restricting, 
limiting, or prohibiting the transfer of any such weapons. Notwith- 
standing any other provisions of this Act, funds made available pur- 
suant to this section may be used only for the purpose of this section. 

Sec. 543. 2 There is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
President for the fiscal year 1954 not to exceed $43,792,500 to carry 
out the provisions of section 203 (relating to economic and technical 
assistance for the Near East and Africa); $72,100,000 to carry out the 
provisions of section 302 (a) (relating to defense support, economic 
and technical assistance) other than for the National Government of 
the Republic of China and the Associated States of Cambodia, Laos, 
and Vietnam; and $24,342,000 to carry out the provisions of section 
402 (relating to technical assistance for Latin America). 

Sec. 544. 3 There is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
President for tlio fiscal year 1954 not to exceed $13,750,000 for multi- 
lateral technical cooperation under section 404 (b) of the Act for 
International Development. 

Sec. 545. 4 There is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
President nob to exceed $9,000,000 for contributions during the calen- 
dar year 1954 for the support of international children s welfare work 
in such manner and on such terms and conditions as he may deem to 
be in the interests of the United States. 

UNEXPENDED BALANCES 

Sec. 546. 5 The unexpended balance under each paragraph of title 
III, Mutual Security, of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953, 
is hereby authorized to be continued available for its original purposes 
through June 30, 1954, and may be consolidated with the appropriate 

1 This section was added by sec. 301 of the Mutual Security Act of 1953. 

2 This section was added by sec. 401 of the Mutual Security Act of 1953. 

3 This section was added by sec. 602 of the Mutual Security Act of 1953. 

i This section was added by sec. 603 of the Mutual Security Act of 1953. See 
also sec. 12 of the Mutual Security Act of 1952, text on p. 44 [of the Committee 

Pr s n This section was added by sec. 702 of the Mutual Security Act of 1953. 
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fiscal year 1954 appropriation made for the same general purpose under 
the authority of this Act. 

UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 

Sec. 547. 1 Whenever funds are made available under this Act for 
assistance, other than military assistance, to any economically under- 
developed area, such funds may be used under the applicable provi- 
sions of section 503 (b) (3) or the applicable provisions of the Act for 
International Development. Where administrative arrangements, 
including provisions relating to compensation and allowances of 
personnel, authorized under section 503 (b) (3), differ from those 
authorized by the Act for International Development, the Director 
may make use of arrangements authorized under either statute, in 
carrying out such programs, except that before extending the provi- 
sions of section 109 (a) of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended, to countries in which programs authorized under the Act 
for International Development are being carried out, the Director will 
secure the approval of the Secretary of State. 

UNITED STATES USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCY 

Sec. 548. 2 (a) The several amounts otherwise authorized by this 
Act to be appropriated are authorized to be increased by amounts 
which shall not, in the aggregate, exceed $98,396,000. 

(b) Amounts appropriated pursuant to any authorization contained 
in this Act are authorized to be made available for purchase of foreign 
currencies (including foreign currencies or credits owed to or owned by 
the United States): Provided , That such currencies or credits are 
authorized to be made available for use, without reimbursement to 
the Treasury, for liquidation of obligations legally incurred against 
such currencies prior to July 1, 1953. 

NEAR EAST REFUGEES 

Sec. 549. 3 (a) In order to contribute to the peace and stability of 
the Near East in particular and of the world in general, the Director 
for Mutual Security shall, in consultation with the Secretary of State, 
make a survey of the refugee situation in the Near East and report the 
resnlts of the survey to the Congress within one hundred fifty days 
after the Mutual Security Act of 1953 is enacted, together with 
recommendations for seeking a solution. In the making of such report 
and recommendations, especial consideration shall be given to a 
program which would utilize the services and talents of these refugees 
to develop and expand the resources of the area, including its water 
resources. 

(b) In carrying out his duties under this section, the Director for 
Mutual Security shall consult with the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate and the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives, and shall keep these committees constantly 

1 This section was added by sec. 706 (e) of the Mutual Security Act of 1953. 

2 This section was added by sec. 706 (f) (2) of the Mutual Security Act of 1953. 

3 This section was added by sec. 706 (g) of the Mutual Security Act of 1953. 
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and fully informed of the action which he takes to cany out the provi- 
sions of this section. 

TJSE OF SURPLUS AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 

Sec. 550. 1 (a) Not less than $100,000,000 and not more than 
$250,000,000 of the funds authorized to be appropriated under this 
Act, shall be used, directly or indirectly, to finance the purchase of 
surplus agricultural commodities, or products thereof, produced in 
the United States. 

(b) The President is authorized to enter into agreements with 
friendly countries for the sale and export of such surplus agricultural 
commodities under conditions negotiated by him with such countries 
and to accept in payment therefor local currency for the account of the 
United States. In negotiating agreements for the sale of such com- 
modities, the President shall — 

(1) take special precaution to safeguard against the substitu- 
tion or displacement of usual marketings of the United States or 
friendly countries, and to assure to the maximum extent practi- 
cable that sales prices of such commodities are consistent with 
maximum world market prices of like commodities of similar 
quality, and to obtain the recommendations of the Secretary of 
Agriculture in carrying out the provisions of this subsection; 

(2) use private trade channels to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable; 

(3) give appropriate emphasis to underdeveloped and new 
market areas ; 

(4) obtain assurance that the purchasing countries will not 
resell or transship to other countries or use for other than domestic 
consumption commodities purchased under this program without 
specific approval by the President. 

(c) Notwithstanding section 1415 of the Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act, 1953, or any other provision of law, the President shall use 
the proceeds of such sales for the purpose of this Act, giving particular 
regard to the following purposes — 

(1) for providing military assistance to countries or mutual 
defense organizations eligible to receive assistance under this 
Act; 

(2) for purchase of goods or services in friendly countries; 

(3) for loans, under applicable provisions of this Act, to in- 
crease production of goods or services, including strategic ma- 
terials, needed in any country with which an agreement was 
negotiated, or in other friendly countries, with the authority 
to use currencies received in repayment for the purposes stated 
in this section or for deposit to the general account of the Treasury 
of the United States; 

(4) for developing new markets on a mutually beneficial basis; 

(5) for grants-in-aid to increase production for domestic needs 
in friendly countries; 

(6) for purchasing materials for United States stockpiles. 

1 This section was added by sec. 706 (h) of the Mutual Security Act of 1953. 
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(cl) In carrying out the provisions of this section, the President 
shall take special precaution to safeguard against the displacement 
of foreign exchange earnings which would otherwise accrue to the 
United States or any friendly nations. 

(c) The President is authorized to enter into such agreements with 
third countries receiving goods accruing from the proceeds of sales 
made pursuant to this section as he deems necessary to effectuate the 
purpose of this Act. 


10. ADMINISTERING AUTHORITY UNDER THE MUTUAL 

SECURITY ACT OF 1951 : Executive Order No. 10300, November 

1, 1951 1 

Sec. 1. Delegation of functions of the President . 

(a) Except as otherwise provided in section 1 (b) of this order, the 
functions conferred upon the President by the following-designated 
laws are hereby delegated to the Director for Mutual Security: the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, 65 Stat. 373 (Public Law 165, 82cl Con- 
gress, approved October 10, 1951), 2 the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act of 1949, 63 Stat. 714, 3 as amended (22 U. S. C. 1571-1604), and 
the act of May 22, 1947, 61 Stat. 103, as amended (22 U. S. C. 1401- 
1408). 

(b) There are hereby excluded from the functions delegated by 
section 1 (a) of this order: 

(1) The functions conferred upon the President by the laws referred 
to in section 1 (a) of this Executive order with respect to the appoint- 
ment of officers required to be appointed by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, the transmittal of annual, semi-annual, or 
other periodic statutory reports to the Congress, and the termination 
or withdrawal of assistance. 

(2) The functions conferred upon the President with respect to 
findings, determinations, certification, agreements, or regulations, as 
the case may be, by sections 101, 202, 302 (a), or 511, or by the proviso 
of section 401, of the said Mutual Security Act of 1951 or by sections 
303, 402, and 411 (b) of the said Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 
1949, as amended; functions so conferred with respect to the transfer 
of funds under sections 101 (b), 303 (a), and 513 of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1951; and so much of the functions so conferred by sec- 
tion 5 of the said act of May 22, 1947, as amended, as relates to rules 
and regulations providing for coordination among representatives of 
the United States Government in each foreign country concerned. 

(3) The functions conferred upon the President by sections 502 (c), 
503, 507, and 530 of the said Mutual Security Act of 1951 and bi- 
sections 407 (b) (2) and 408 (f) of the said Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act of 1949, as amended. 

1 16 Fed. Reg. 11203. The Executive order is entitled “Providing for the 
Administration of the Mutual Security Act of 1951 and Related Statutes”. 

- Also supra. 

3 Also A Decade of American Foreign Policy , pp. 1356-1364. 
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(c) Funds appropriated or otherwise made available to the President 
to carry out the laws referred to m section 1 (a) hereof shall be deemed 
to be allocated to the Director for Mutual Security without any 
further action by the President, and the said funds may be allocated 
by the Director lor Mutual Security to any agency" department 
establishment, or wholly-owned corporation, of the Government for 
obligation or expenditure thereby, consistent with applicable law 
subject, however, to the reservation of functions respecting- transfer 
of funds set forth in section 1 (b) (2) hereof. 

(cl) Tile functions delegated to the Director for Mutual Security 
by this section 1 shall be deemed to include the authority to redele^ate 
the functions so delegated. '' ~ ' ^ 

Sec. 2. International development. The administration of programs 
under the Act for International Development (Title IV of the act of 
June 5, 1950, G4 Stat. 204/ as amended (22 U. S. C. 1557 et seq.)) in 
accordance with Executive Order No. 10159 of September 8 1950 1 2 
shall be subject to coordination, direction, and supervision by the 
Director for Mutual Security in accordance with section 501 (a) of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1951; and the said Executive Order No. 
10159 is amended accordingly. 

Sec. 3 . Coordination with foreign policy . The Secretary of State 
and the Director for Mutual Security shall establish and maintain 
arrangements which will insure that the programs included in the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951 shall be carried out in conformity with 
the established foreign policy of the United States. 

Sec. 4. Interrelationship of Director and Secretary of Defense . (a) 

Consonant with section 501 (a) of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, the 
Secretary of Defense shall exercise the responsibility and authority 
vested in him by section 506 (a) of the said Act subject to coordina- 
tion, direction, and supervision by the Director for Mutual Security. 

(b) The Secretary of Defense shall keep the Director for Mutual 
Security fully and currently informed of all matters, including prospec- 
tive action, relating to the establishment of priorities under section 
506 (b) and the furnishing of military items under section 506 (c) of 
the said Act. 

Sec. 5. Economic cooperation, (a) December 30, 1951, is hereby 
fixed as the date on which sections 502 (a), 502 (b) (2) and 504 (b) of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1951 shall take effect. 

(b) The Mutual Security Agency is hereby designated as the 
agency responsible for liquidating any outstanding affairs of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration which are now or hereafter 
required to be discontinued by law; and the said Agency shall be 
deemed to be the successor of the said Administration in all respects, 
subject to the provisions of the Mutual Security Act of 1951. 

Sec. 6. Transfer of personnel , property , records , and funds . So 
much of the personnel, records, property, and unexpended balances 
of appropriations, allocations, and other funds of the Department of 
State as the Director of the Bureau of the Budget determines to relate 

1 Also supra, doc. 6. 

2 Supra, doc. 7. 
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to functions under the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as 
amended, and the said act of May 22, 1947, and to be required by 
the Director for Mutual Security for the performance of his functions 
hereunder shall be transferred to the Director for Mutual Security. 

Sec. 7. Prior orders . (a) Effective as of the date fixed in section 
5 (a) hereof, with respect to provisions then in force, and except as 
may be inappropriate, references in prior Executive orders to the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, the Administrator for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, and the United States Special Representative 
for (or in) Europe, are amended to refer to the Mutual Security 
Agency, the Director for Mutual Security, and the Special Representa- 
tive in Europe (provided for in section 504 (a) of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951), respectively. 

(b) To the extent that any provision of any prior Executive order 
is inconsistent with the provisions of this order, the latter shall control 
and such prior provision is amended accordingly. 

(c) All orders, regulations, rulings, certificates, directives, agree- 
ments, contracts, delegations, and other actions of any department, 
agency, or other establishment or officer of the Government relating 
to any function or under any authority continued in effect hy the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951 shall remain in effect except as they are 
inconsistent herewith or are hereafter amended or revoked under 
proper authority. 

(d) Executive Order No. 10099 of January 27, 1950, 1 is hereby 
revoked. The International Security Affairs Committee (approved 
by the President December 19, 1950) is hereby terminated. The 
provisions of the identical letters of the President transmitted to the 
Secretary of State and the Administrator for Economic Cooperation 
on April 5, 1951, are hereby revoked. 

Sec. 8. Definitions. As used in this order the term “functions” 
embraces duties, powers, responsibilities, authority, and discretion. 

Harry S. Truman. 


11. COORDINATION OF FOREIGN AID PROGRAMS AT THE 
DIPLOMATIC MISSION LEVEL: Executive Order No. 10338, 
April 4, 1952 2 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 507 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951, 65 Stat. 373 (Public Law 165, 82nd Congress, 
approved October 10, 1951), and as President of the United States and 
Commander in Chief of the armed forces of the United States, it is 
ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Functions of the Chief of the United States Diplomatic 
Mission, (a) The Chief of the United States Diplomatic Mission in 
each country, as the representative of the President, and acting on his 
behalf, shall coordinate the activities of the United States representa- 
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tives (including the chiefs of economic missions, military assistance 
advisory groups, and other representatives of agencies of the United 
States Government) in such country engaged in carrying out programs 
under the Mutual Security Act of 1951 (hereinafter referred to as the 
Act), and he shall assume responsibility for assuring the unified de- 
velopment and execution of the said programs in such country. More 
particularly, the functions of each Chief of United States Diplomatic 
Mission shall include, with respect to the programs and country con- 
cerned: 

(1) Exercising general direction and leadership of the entire effort. 

(2) Assuring that recommendations and prospective plans and 
actions of the United States representatives are effectively coordinated 
and are consistent with and in furtherance of the established policy of 
the United States. 

(3) Assuring that the interpretation and application of instructions 
received by the United States representatives from higher authority 
are in accord with the established policy of the United States. 

(4) Guiding the United States representatives in working out meas- 
ures to prevent duplication in their efforts and to promote the most 
effective and efficient use of all United States officers and employees 
having mutual security responsibilities. 

(5) Keeping the United States representatives fully informed as to 
current and prospective United States policies. 

(6) Prescribing procedures governing the coordination of the activi- 
ties of the United States representatives, and assuring that these repre- 
sentatives shall have access to all available information essential to the 
accomplishment of their prescribed duties. 

(7) Preparing and submitting such reports on the operation and 
status of the programs under the Act as may be directed by the 
Director for Mutual Security. 

. (b) Each Chief of United States Diplomatic Mission shall perform 
his functions under this order in accordance with instructions from 
higher authority and subject to established policies and programs of 
the United States. 

(c) No Chief of United States Diplomatic Mission shall delegate any 
function conferred upon him by the provisions of this order which 
directly involves the exercise of direction, coordination, or authority. 

Section 2. Referral of unresolved matters. The Chief of the United 
States Diplomatic Mission in each country shall initiate steps to recon- 
cile any divergent views arising in the country concerned with respect 
to programs under the Act. If agreement cannot be reached the Chief 
of the United States Diplomatic Mission shall recommend a course of 
action, and such course of action shall be followed unless a United 
States representative requests that the issue be referred to higher 
authority for decision. If such a request is made, the parties concerned 
shall promptly refer the issue to higher authority for resolution prior to 
taking action at the country level. The Director for Mutual Security 
shall assure expeditious decisions on matters so submitted. 

Section 3. Effect of order on Lnited States Representatives, (a) All 
United States representatives in each country shall be subject to the 

415900 — 57— vol. 2 91 
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responsibilities imposed upon the Chief of the United States Diplo- 
matic Mission in such country by section 507 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951 and by this order. 

(b) Subject to compliance with the provisions of this order and with 
the prescribed procedures of their respective agencies, all United 
States representatives affected by this order (1) shall have direct 
communication with their respective agencies and with such other 
parties and in such manner as may be authorized by their respective 
agencies, (2) shall keep the respective Chiefs of United States Diplo- 
matic Missions and each other fully and currently informed on all 
matters, including prospective plans, recommendations, and actions, 
relating to programs under the Act, and (3) shall furnish to the re- 
spective Chiefs of United States Diplomatic Missions, upon their 
request, documents and information concerning the said programs. 

Section 4. Further coordination procedures. The Director for Mutual 
Security shall be responsible for assuring the carrying out of the pro- 
visions of this order. He is authorized to prescribe, after consultation 
with the interested Government agencies, any additional procedures 
he may find necessary to carry out the provisions of this order. 

Section 5. Prior orders . (a) To the extent that provisions of any 

prior order arc inconsistent with the provisions of this order, the latter 
shall control, and any such prior provisions are amended accordingly. 
All orders, regulations, rulings, certificates, directives, and other 
actions relating to any function affected by this order shall remain in 
effect except as they are inconsistent herewith or are hereafter amended 
or revoked under proper authority. 

(b) Nothing in this order shall affect Executive Orders Nos. 10062, 
10003 and 10144 of Juno 6, 1949, June 13, 1949, and July 21, 1950, 
respectively. 1 

(c) Executive Orders Nos. 9857, 9862, 9864, 9914, 9944, 9960, 10208, 
and 10259 of May 22, 1947, May 31, 1947, May 31, 1947, December 26, 
1947, April 9, 1948, May 19, 1948, January 25, 1951, and June 27, 1951, 
respectively, are hereby revoked . 2 

Harry S. Truman 


12. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE FOREIGN OPERATIONS AD- 
MINISTRATION : Reorganization Plan No. 7 of 1953, June 1, 
1953 3 

Section 1 . 'Establishment of Foregin Operations Administration . — 
(a) There is hereby established a new agency which shall be known 
as the Foreign Operations Administration, hereinafter referred to 
as the “Administration”. 

(b) There shall be at the head of the Administration a Director 
of the Foreign Operations Administration, hereinafter referred to 


1 14 Fed. Reg. 2965, 14 Fed. Reg. 3221, and 15 Fed. Reg. 4705. 

* 12 Fed. Reg. 3331, 3558, 3559, 8867; 13 Fed. Reg. 1975 and 2707; and 16 Fed . 
Reg. 709 and 6271. 

* 67 Skat. 639. The plan entered into effect Aug. 1, 1953. 
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as the “Director”. The Director shall be appointed by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate and shall receive 
compensation at the rate of $22,500 a year. The Secretary of State 
shall advise with the President concerning the appointment and tenure 
of the Director. 

(c) There shall be in the Administration a Deputy Director of 
the Foreign Operations Administration, who shall be appointed by 
the President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and who shall receive compensation at the rate of $17,500 a year! 
The Deputy Director shall perform such functions as the Director 
shall from time to time designate, and shall act as Director during 
the absence or disability of the Director or in the event of a vacancy 
in the office of Director. 

(d) There are hereby established in the Administration six new 
offices with such title or titles as the Director shall from time to time 
determine. Appointment thereto shall be by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. The compensation for 
each of two of the said offices shall be at the rate of $16,000 a year 
and the compensation for each of the other four offices shall be at 
the rate of $15,000 a year. The persons appointed to the said new 
offices shall perform such functions as the Director shall from time 
to time designate, and are authorized to act as Director, as the Direc- 
tor may designate, during the absence or disability of the Director 
and the Deputy Director or in the event of vacancies in the offices 
of Director and Deputy Director. 

Sec. 2. Transfer of functions to the Director . — There are hereby 
transferred to the Director: 

(a) All functions vested by the Mutual Security Act of 1951, 
as amended, or by any other statute in the Director for Mutual 
Security provided for in section 501 of that Act, or in the Mutual 
Security Agency created by that Act, or in any official or office of 
that Agency, including the functions of the Director for Mutual 
Security as a member of the National Security Council. 

(b) All functions vested by the Mutual Defense Assistance Control 
Act of 1951 in the Administrator created by that Act. 1 

(c) The function vested by section 6 of the Yugoslav Emergency 
Relief Assistance Act of 1950 in the Secretary of State. 2 

Sec. 3. Institute of Inter-American Affairs . — The Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs, together with its functions, 3 is hereby trans- 
ferred to the Administration. AR functions vested by the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs Act in die Secretary of State are hereby 
transferred to the Director. Functions with respect to serving as 
employees of the said Institute or as members of the board of directors 
thereof, including eligibility, as the case may be, to be detailed as 
such employees or to serve as such members, are hereby transferred 
from the officials and employees of the Department of State to the 


1 See infra , doc. 15. 

2 PL 897. 81st Cong., 2d sess., Dec. 29, 1950; 64 Stat. 1122. 

8 See PL 369, 80th Cong., 1st sess., Aug. 5, 1947 (61 Stat. 780), as amended 
by PL 283, 81st Cong., 1st sess., Sept. 3, 1949 (63 Stat. 685). 
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officials and employees of the Administration. The Institute shall 
be administered subject to the direction and control of the Director. 

Sec. 4. National Advisory Council . — The Director shall be a 
member of the National Advisory Council on International Mone- 
tary and Financial Problems (22 U. S. C. 286b). 

Sec. 5. Performance of functions transferred to the Director. — The 
Director may from time to time make such provisions as he shall 
deem appropriate authorizing the performance by any other officer, 
or by any employee or organizational entity, of the Administration, 
of any function of the Director, except the function of being a member 
of the National Security Council and the function of being a member 
of the National Advisory Council on International Monetaiy and 
Financial Problems. 

Sec. 6. Transfer of functions to the President . — All functions vested 
in the Secretary of State by the United Nations Palestine Refugee 
Aid Act of 1950 1 are hereby transferred to the President. 

Sec. 7. Incidental transfers. — (a) Personnel, property, records, and 
unexpended balances of appropriations, allocations, and other funds, 
employed, used, held, available, or to be made available in connection 
with functions transferred or vested by this reorganization plan shall 
be transferred, at such time or times as the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget shall direct, as follows: 

(1) So much of those relating to functions transferred to or vested 
in the Director or the Administration as the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget shall determine shall be transferred to the Administra- 
tion. 

(2) Those of the Institute of Inter- American Affairs shall be trans- 
ferred along with the Institute. 

(3) So much of those relating to the functions transferred by section 
6 hereof as the Director of the Bureau of the Budget shall determine 
shall be transferred to the agency or agencies of the Government 
to which the President delegates the said functions. 

(b) Such further measures and dispositions as the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget shall deem to be necessary in order to effec- 
tuate the transfers provided for in subsection (a) of this section 
shall be carried out in such manner as he shall direct and by such 
agencies as he shall designate. 

Sec. 8. Abolitions. — (a) There are hereby abolished: 

(1) The offices of Director for Mutual Security and Deputy Director 
for Mutual Security, provided for in sections 501 and 504, respectively, 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended (including the organi- 
zation in the Executive Office of the President known as the Office of 
the Director for Mutual Security) . 

(2) The Mutual Security Agency. 

(3) The title of Administrator provided for in the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Control Act. 

(4) The four positions provided for in section 406 (e) of the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as amended. 


1 Supra , pp. 2256-2257. 
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(5) The offices of Administrator and Deputy Administrator for 
Technical Cooperation, provided for in section 413 (a) of the Act for 
International Development, 1 as amended, together with the functions 
vested in the Administrator by the said section 413 (a), as amended. 

(6) The offices of the Special Representative in Europe and Deputy 
Special Representative in Europe, provided for in section 504 (a) of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended. The abolition of the 
said offices of Representative and Deputy Representative shall become 
effective on September 1, 1953 (unless a later date is required by the 
provisions of section 6 (a) of the Reorganization Act of 1949, 2 as 
amended) . 

(b) The Director shall wind up any outstanding affairs of the afore- 
said abolished agencies and offices not otherwise provided for in this 
reorganization plan. 

Sec. 9. Interim provisions . — The President may authorize the per- 
sons who, immediately prior to the effective date of this reorganization 
plan, hold offices or occupy positions abolished by section 8 hereof to 
hold offices and occupy positions under section 1 hereof until the 
latter offices and positions are filled pursuant to the provisions of the 
said section 1 or by recess appointment, as the case may be, but in 
no event for any period extending more than 60 days after the said 
effective date, as follows: 

(a) The Director and Deputy Director for Mutual Security as tbe 
Director and Deputjr Director of the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion, respectively. 

(b) The Administrator for Technical Cooperation and the person 
occupying the senior position provided for in section 406 (e) of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as amended, to serve in the 
two senior positions created by section 1 (d) hereof. 

(c) The Deputy Administrator for Technical Cooperation and the 
persons occupying the three positions provided for in section 406 (e) 
of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as amended, to serve 
in the four positions created by section 1 (d) hereof which have com- 
pensation at the rate of $15,000 a year. 


13. ADMINISTRATION OF CERTAIN ELEMENTS OF THE 
MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM: Executive Order No. 10458, 
June 1, 1953 3 4 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951, as amended, the Act for International Development, as 
amended, and sections 301 to 303, inclusive, of title 3 of the United 


2 fmfsistCong., 1st sess., June 20, 1949; 63 Stat. 203. 

3 18 Fed. Reg. 3159. The title of the executive order reads Providing^for the 
Administration of Certain Foreign Aid Programs and Related Activities. 

4 Supra, doc. 6. 
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States Code, and as President of the United States, it is hereby ordered 
as follows: 

Section 1 . International development, (a) The functions conferred 
upon the Secretary of Sta,te by Executive Order No. 10159 of Septem- 
ber 8, 1950, 15 F. R. 6103, 1 are hereby transferred to the Director for 
Mutual Security; and, accordingly, the said Executive order is 
amended by striking therefrom, wherever they appear, the words 
■“Secretary of State” and inserting in lieu thereof, in each instance, 
the words “Director for Mutual Security”, 

(b) The Technical Cooperation Administration is hereby trans- 
ferred from the Department of State to the jurisdiction of the Director 
for Mutual Security and shall be administered under his direction 
and supervision. 

Sec. 2. Participation in certain international organizations. There 
are hereby delegated to the Director for Mutual Security the func- 
tions conferred upon the President by section 534 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951, as amended, section 12 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 4952, and section 303 of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as 
amended, with respect to the Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration (as the successor of the Provisional Intergovern- 
mental Committee for the Movement of Migrants from Europe); 
the United Nations International Children’s Emergency 7 * Fund, and 
the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency, respectively. 

Sec. 3. Ocean freight charges on reliej supplies , etc . Tlio Mutual 
Security Agency is hereby designated as the agency of the Government 
which shall hereafter exercise the authority to pay ocean freight 
charges on shipments of relief supplies and packages under section 
117 "(c) of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, 2 and 
section 535 of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended. 

Sec. 4. Functions of Secretary of State and Department of State, 
(a) Nothing in this order shall be deemed to modify the functions of 
the Secretary of State with respect to conducting negotiations with 
other governments. 

(b) The Secretary of State and the Director for Mutual Security 
shall establish and maintain arrangements which will insure that the 
functions of the said Director under this order shall bo carried out in 
conformity with the established foreign policy of the United States. 

(c) The Secretary of State shall be responsible for making* the 
United States contributions, under subsections (a) and (b) of section 
404 of the Act for International Development, to the United Nations 
for technical cooperation programs carried on by it and its related 
organizations, and to the Organization of American States, its related 
organizations, and other international organizations for technical 
cooperation programs carried on by them, and for making United 
States contributions to the international organizations referred to in 
section 2 hereof. The Secretary of State shall also bo responsible 
for formulating and presenting, with the assistance of the Director 
for Mutual Security, the policy of the United States with respect 


1 Supra, doc. 7. 

* A Decade of American Foreign Policy , pp. 1299-1327. 
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to the assistance programs of the international organizations referred 
to in this subsection and in section 2 hereof and for representing the 
United States in those organizations. Sections 1 (a) and 2 hereof 
shall bo subject to this subsection. 

(d) The Director for Mutual Security shall allocate to the Depart- 
ment of State funds which have been or may be appropriated or other- 
wise made available for contributions of the United States to the 
international organizations referred to in section 2 hereof or to those 
receiving contributions under subsections (a) and (b) of section 404 
of the Act for International Development. 

Sec. 5. Miscellaneous provisions . (a) Subsection (a) of section 2 

and sections 3 and 4 of Executive Order No. 10300 of November 1, 
1951, 1 as amended by Executive Order No. 10368 of June 30, 1952, 2 are 
hereby revoked. 

(b) There shall be transferred to the jurisdiction of the Director 
for Mutual Security, consonant with law, so much as the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget shall determine of the personnel, property, 
records, and unexpended balances of appropriations, allocations, and 
other funds, employed, held, used, available, or to be made available 
in connection with the functions transferred, delegated, or assigned 
to the Director for Mutual Security or the Mutual Security Agency 
by this order. Such further measures and dispositions as the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget shall deem to be necessary in order to 
effectuate the transfers provided for in this section shall be carried 
out in such maimer as he shall direct and by such agencies as he shah 
designate. 

(c) To the extent that any jiro vision of any prior Executive order 
is inconsistent with the provisions of this order, the latter shall control 
and such prior provision is amended accordingly. 

(d) All orders, regulations, rulings, certificates, directives, agree- 
ments, contracts, delegations, determinations, and other actions of 
any officer or agency of the Government relating to any function 
affected by this order shall remain in effect except as they are incon- 
sistent herewith or are hereafter amended or revoked under proper 
authority. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower 


14. REVISED ADMINISTERING AUTHORITY UNDER THE 
MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1951, AS AMENDED: Executive 
Order No. 10476, August 1, 1953 3 4 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by the statutes referred to 
in section 101 of this order, and by section 301 of title 3 of the United 
States Code and Reorganization Plans Nos. 7 4 and 8 5 of 1953, and as 

1 Supra , doc. 10. 

2 17 Fed. Reg. 5929. 

8 18 Fed. Reg. 4537. The title of the executive order reads “Administration 
of Foreign Aid and Foreign Information Functions.” 

4 Supra , doc. 12. 

8 Infra , pp. 3184^-3186. 
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President of the United States and Commander in Chief of the armed 
forces of the United States, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Part I. Foreign Aid 

Section 101. Delegation of certain functions of the President ' 

(a) Except as otherwise provided in this order, the functions con- 
ferred upon the President by the following-designated laws are 
hereby delegated to the Director of the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration: the Mutual Security Act of 1951, 65 Stat. 373, as amended; 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, 63 Stat. 714, as amended 
(22 U. S. C. 1571-1604); the act of May 22, 1947, 61 Stat. 103, as 
amended (22 U. S. C. 1401-1408); the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act of 1951, 65 Stat. 644 (22 U. S. C. 1611-1613c); and those 
provisions of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, 62 Stat. 137, as 
amended (22 U. S. C. 1501 et seq.) which are continued in effect 
by section 503 of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended. 

(b) There are hereby excluded from the functions delegated by 
section 101 (a) of this order: 

(1) The functions conferred upon the President by the laws referred 
to in section 101 (a) of this order with respect to the appointment 
of officers required to be appointed by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, the transmittal of periodic or special reports 
to the Congress, and the termination or withdrawal of assistance. 

(2) The functions conferred upon the President with respect to 
findings, determinations, certification, agreements, transfers of funds, 
or directives, as the case may be, by sections 101 (a) (1), 101 (b), 
202, 302 (a), 303 (a) (last two sentences), 401, 503 (a) (3), 507 (except 
as provided in Part III hereof), 511, 513, 530, 532, 540, 542, 550 (b), 
and 550 (e) of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended; sections 
303, 402, 407 (b) (2), 408 (f), and 411 (b) of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949, as amended; sections 105 (c), 111 (b) (2) 
(first clause), and 119 of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended; and sections 103 (b), 104, 203, and 301 of the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951. 

(c) Funds which have been or may he appropriated or otherwise 
made available to the President to carry out the laws referred to in 
section 101 (a) hereof, and section 12 of the Mutual Security Act of 
1952 (66 Stat. 151), shall be deemed to be allocated to the Director 
of the Foreign Operations Administration without any further action 
by the President, and the said funds may be allocated by the Director 
of the Foreign Operations Administration to any agency, department, 
establishment, or wholly-owned corporation of the Government for 
obligation or expenditure thereby, consistent with applicable law, 
subject, however, to the reservation of functions relating to transfer 
of funds set forth in section 101 (b) (2) hereof. 

Sec. 102. Interrelationship of Director and Secretary of Defense. 
(a) Consonant with section 501 (a) of the Mutual Security Act of 
1951, as amended, the Secretary of Defense shall exercise the responsi- 
bility and authority vested in him by section 506 (a) of the said Act, 
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as amended, subject to coordination, direction, and supervision by 
the Director of the Foreign Operations Administration. 

(b) The Secretary of Defense shall keep the Director of the Foreign 
Operations Administration fully and currently informed of all matters, 
including prospective action, relating to the establishment of priorities 
under section 506 (b) and the furnishing of military items under 
section 506 (c) of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended. 

Sec. 103. Aid to Palestine refugees . (a) Subject to subsection (b) 

of this section, the functions transferred to the President by section 6 
of the Reorganization Plan No. 7 of 1953 are hereby delegated to the 
Director of the Foreign Operations Administration. 

(b) The Secretary of State shall be responsible for making the 
United States contribution to the United Nations under the United 
Nations Palestine Refugee Aid Act of 1950. 1 The Secretary of State 
shall also be responsible for formulating and presenting, with the 
assistance of the Director of the Foreign Operations Administration, 
the policy of the United States with respect to aid to Palestine refugees 
and for representing the United States in the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East. 

Sec. 104. Successor agencies, (a) Except as may be otherwise 
provided in this order, the Foreign Operations Administration and 
the Director of the Foreign Operations Administration are hereby 
made the successors, respectively, of the Mutual Security Agency 
and the Director for Mutual Security. 

(b) Except in instances wherein the provisions concerned are for 
any reason inapplicable as of the effective date of Reorganization 
Plan No. 7 of 1953, 2 each reference in any prior Executive order to 
the Mutual Security Agency or the Director for Mutual Security is 
hereby amended to refer to the Foreign Operations Administration 
and the Director of the Foreign Operations Administration, respec- 
tively. 

(c) Without limiting the application of section 104 (b) of this order, 
the amendments made thereby shall apply, subject to the provisions 
of the said section 104 (b), to prior references to the Director for 
Mutual Security and the Mutual Security Agency in (1) Executive 
Order No. 10159 of September 8, 1950 (15 F. R. 6103), 3 as amended, 
(2) sections 7 and 9 of Executive Order No. 10300 of November 9, 
1951 (16 F. R. 11203), 4 as amended, (3) Executive Order No. 10380 
of August 2, 1952 (17 F. R. 7107), and (4) Executive Order No. 
10458 of June 1, 1953 (18 F. R. 3159)/ 

Sec. 105. Redelegation. The functions delegated to the Director 
of the Foreign Operations Administration by the provisions of this 
Part shall be deemed to include the authority to redelegate the func- 
tions so delegated. 


1 Supra , pp. 2256-2257. 

2 I.e., Aug. 1, 1953. 

8 Supra , doc. 7. 

4 Supra, doc. 10. 
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Part II. Foreign Information 

Sec. 201. Informational media guaranties . The United States 
Information Agency 1 is hereby designated as the agency of the 
Government which shall on and after the effective date of this order 
exercise the authority to make informational media guaranties under 
section 111 (b) (3) of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended (22 IJ. S. C. 1509 (b) (3)), and section 536 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951, as amended, and to administer such guaranties 
made prior to the effective date of this order. The Director of the 
Foreign Operations Administration, after consultation with the 
Director of the United States Information Agency, shall fix (and may 
from time to time revise) an amount representing that portion of the 
limitation prescribed by section 111 (b) (.3) of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Act of 1948, as amended, which may be utilized by the Director 
of the United States Information Agency for informational media 
guaranties, including the liquidation of obligations outstanding under 
such guaranties as of the effective date of this order. 

Sec. 202. Information regarding technical cooperation. The United 
States Information Agency shall publicize abroad the activities 
carried on under the Act for International Development. 2 Executive 
Order No. 10159 of September 8, 1950 (15 F. R. 6103), as amended, 
is hereby further amended accordingly. 

Part III. Procedures for Coordination Abroad 

Sec. 301. Functions of the Chief of the United States Diplomatic 
Mission, (a) The Chief of the United States Diplomatic Mission 
in each country, as the representative of the President, shall serve 
as the channel of authority on foreign policy and shall provide foreign 
policy direction to all representatives of United States agencies in 
such country. 

(b) The Chief of the United States Diplomatic Mission in each 
country, as the representative of the President and acting on his 
behalf, shall coordinate the activities of the representatives of United 
States agencies (including the chiefs of economic and technical assist- 
ance missions, military assistance advisory groups, foreign information 
staffs, and other representatives of agencies of the United States 
Government) in such country engaged in carrying out programs under 
the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, programs under the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951, and the programs 
transferred by section 2 of Reorganization Plan No. 8 of 1953; 3 and 
he shall assume responsibility for assuring the unified development 
and execution of the said programs in such country. More particu- 
larly, the functions of each Chief of United States Diplomatic Mission 
shall include, with respect to the programs and country concerned: 

(1) Exercising general direction and leadership of the entire effort. 


1 For the establishment of the United States Information Agency, see infra, 
pp. 3184-3186. 

2 Supra, doe. 6. 

8 Infra , pp. 3184-3185. 
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(2) Assuring that recommendations and prospective plans and 
actions of representatives of United States agencies are effectively 
coordinated and are consistent with and in furtherance of the estab- 
lished policy of the United States. 

(3) Assuring that the interpretation and application of instructions 
received by representatives of United States agencies from higher 
authority are in accord with the established policy of the United 
States. 

(4) Guiding the representatives of United States agencies in work- 
ing out measures to prevent duplication in their efforts and to pro- 
mote the most effective and efficient use of all United States officers 
and employees engaged on the aforesaid programs. 

(5) Keeping the representatives of United States agencies fully 
informed as to current and prospective United States policies. 

. . (G) Prescribing procedures governing the coordination of the activ- 
ities of representatives of United States agencies, and assuring that 
these representatives shall have access to all available information 
essential to the accomplishment of their prescribed duties. 

(7) Preparing and submitting such reports on the operation and 
status of the programs referred to in the preamble of this section 301 
(b) as may be requested of the Secretary of State by the Director of 
the Foreign Operations Administration and the Director of the United 
States Information Agency, respectively. 

(S) Recommending the withdrawal from the country of United 
States personnel whenever in his opinion the interests of the United 
States warrant such action. 

# (c) Each Chief of United States Diplomatic Mission shall perform 
his functions under this Part in accordance with instructions from 
higher authority and subject to established policies and programs of 
the United States. Only the President and the Secretary of State 
shall communicate instructions directly to the Chief of the United 
States Diplomatic Mission. 

(d) No Chief of United States Diplomatic Mission shall delegate 
any function conferred upon him by the provisions of this Part 
which directly involves the exercise of direction, coordination, or 
authority. 

Sec. 302. Referral of unresolved matters . The Chief of the United 
States Diplomatic Mission in each country shall initiate steps to 
reconcile any divergent views arising between representatives of 
United States agencies in the country concerned with respect to 
programs referred to in the preamble of section 301 (b) hereof. If 
agreement cannot be reached the Chief of the United States Diplo- 
matic Mission shall recommend a course of action, and such course 
of action shall be followed unless a representative of a United States 
agency requests that the issue be referred to the Secretary of State 
and the United States agencies concerned for decision. If such a 
request is made, the parties concerned shall promptly refer the issue 
for resolution prior to taking action at the country level. 

Sec. 303. Effect of order on representatives of United States agencies . 
(a) All representatives of United States agencies in each country 
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shall be subject to the responsibilities imposed upon the Chief of the 
United States Diplomatic Mission in such country by section 507 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, and by this Part. 

(b) Subject to compliance with the provisions of this Part and with 
the prescribed procedures of their respective agencies, all representa- 
tives of United States agencies affected by this Part (1) shall have 
direct communication with their respective agencies and with such 
other parties and in such manner as may be authorized by their 
respective agencies, (2) shall keep the respective Chiefs of United 
States Diplomatic Missions and each other fully and currently in- 
formed on all matters, including prospective plans, recommendations, 
and actions, relating to the programs referred to in the preamble of 
section 301 (b) hereof, and (3) shall furnish to the respective Chiefs of 
United States Diplomatic Missions, upon their request, documents 
and information concerning the said programs. 

Part IV. General Provisions 

Sec. 401. Coordination of foreign policy. . The Secretary of State, 
the Director of the Foreign Operations Administration, and the Direc- 
tor of the United States Information Agency shall establish and 
maintain arrangements which will insure that the programs under 
the supervision of the latter two officials are carried out in conformity 
with the established foreign policy of the United States. 

Sec. 402. Transfer of personnel, property , records , and funds. So 
much of the personnel, records, property, and unexpended balances 
of appropriations, allocations, and other funds, available to any officer 
or agency whereto there is delegated or assigned immediately prior 
to the taking effect of this Executive order any function which by 
this order is otherwise delegated or assigned, as the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget determines to relate to the said functions and 
to be required by the officer or agency whereto the functions concerned 
are delegated or assigned by this order, for the performance thereof, 
shall be transferred, consonant with law, to such latter officer or 
agency. Such further measures and dispositions as the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget shall deem to be necessary in order to 
effectuate the transfers provided for in this section shall be carried 
out in such manner as he shall direct and by such agencies as he shall 
designate. 

Sec. 403. Prior orders and actions . (a) Executive Order No. 

10300 of November 9, 1951 (16 F. R. 11203), as amended, exclusive 
of sections 7 and 9 thereof, and Executive Order No. 10338 of April 
4, 1952 (17 F. R. 3009), are hereby superseded. 

(b) Nothing in this order shall affect Executive Order No. 10062 of 
June 6, 1949, 1 as heretofore amended. 

(c) To the extent that any provision of any prior Executive order 
is inconsistent with the provisions of this order, the latter shall 
control and such prior provision is amended accordingly. 

(d) All orders, regulations, rulings, certificates, directives, agree- 


i 14 Fed. Reg. 2965 . 
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nts, contracts, delegations, determinations, and other actions of 
r officer or agency of the Government relating to any function 
scted by this order shall remain in effect except as they are incon- 
.ent herewith or are hereafter amended or revoked under proper 
■hority. 

>eg. 404. Definition. As used in this order, the word “functions” 
braces duties, powers, responsibilities, authority, and discretion. 
'EC. 405. Effective date. This order shall become effective on 
gust 1, 1953. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower 


MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE CONTROL PRO- 
GRAM , 1951-1955 


MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE CONTROL ACT OF 1951 
BATTLE ACT): Public Law 213 (82d Congress, 1st Session), 
October 26, 1951 1 


3e it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
ited States of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may 
cited as the “Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951”. 

TITLE I— WAR MATERIALS 

jec. 101. The Congress of the United States, recognizing that in a 
rid threatened by aggression the United States can best preserve 
1 maintain peace by developing maximum national strength and by 
lizing all of its resources in cooperation with other free nations, 
eby declares it to be the policy of the United States to apply an 
bargo on the shipment of arms, ammunition, and implements of 
r, atomic energy materials, petroleum, transportation materials of 
itegic value, and items of primary strategic significance used in the 
d uction of arms, ammunition, and implements of war to any nation 
combination of nations threatening the security of the United 
,tes, including the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and all coun- 
ss under its domination, in order to (1) increase the national 


PL 213, 82d Cong. (65 Stat. 644); 22 U. S. C. 1611. Section 2 1(b) of Reor- 
z at ion Plan No. 7 of 1963 (effective Aug. 1, 1953; supra, doc. 12) transferred 
ie Director of the Foreign Operations Administration all functions vested by 
Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951 in the Administrator created 
hat act. Subsequently, the functions under the act were transferred to the 
Dtary of State by sec. 101 of Ex. Or. No. 10610 (i infra, doc. 19) The Se ere- 
of State then redelegated his authority (Department of State Delegation of 
lority No. 85, June 30, 1955, 20 Fed. Reg. 4825, as amended by No. 85-1, Oct. 
L 055* 20 Fed. Ren. 7950) to the Director of the International Cooperation 
Linistration but provided that the Director shall carry out the functions 
ler the direction and control of the Secretary of State . 
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strength of the United States and of the cooperating nations; (2) 
impede the ability of nations threatening the security of the United 
States to conduct military operations; and (3) to assist the people 
of the nations under the domination of foreign aggressors to reestab- 
lish their freedom. 

It is further declared to be the policy of the United States that no 
military, economic, or financial assistance shall be supplied to any 
nation unless it applies an embargo on such shipments to any nation 
or combination of nations threatening the security of the United 
States, including the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and all 
countries under its domination. 

This Act shall be administered in such a way as to bring about the 
fullest support for any resolution of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, supported by the United States, to prevent the ship- 
ment of certain commodities to areas under the control of govern- 
ments engaged in hostilities in defiance of the United Nations. 

Sec. 102. Responsibility for giving effect to the purposes of this 
Act shall be vested in the person occupying the senior position author- 
ized by subsection (e) of section 406 of the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act of 1949, as amended, 1 or in any person who may hereafter be 
charged with principal responsibility for the administration of the 
provisions of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949. Such per- 
son is hereinafter referred to as the Administrator.” 

Sec. 103. (a) The Administrator is hereby authorized and directed 
to determine within thirty days after enactment of this Act after full 
and complete consideration of the views of the Departments of State, 
Defense, and Commerce; the Economic Cooperation Administration; 
and any other appropriate agencies, and notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of any other law, which items are, for the purpose of this 
Act, arms, ammunition, and implements of war, atomic energy ma- 
terials, petroleum, transportation materials of strategic value, and 
those items of primary strategic significance used in the production 
of arms, ammunition, and implements of war which should be embar- 
goed to effectuate the purposes of this Act: Provided , That such deter- 
minations shall be continuously adjusted to current conditions on the 
basis of investigation and consultation, and that all nations receiving 
United States military, economic, or financial assistance shall be kept 
informed of such determinations. 

(b) All military, economic, or financial assistance to any nation 
shall, upon the recommendation of the Administrator, be terminated 
forthwith if such nation after sixty days from the date of a deter- 
mination under section 103 (a) knowingly permits the shipment to 
any nation or combination of nations threatening the security of the 
United States, including the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
all countries under its domination, of any item which he has deter- 
mined under section 103 (a) after a full and complete investigation 


1 A Decade of American Foreign Policy , p. 1362. 
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to be included in any of the following categories: Arms, ammunition, 
and. implements of war, atomic energy materials, petroleum, transpor- 
tation materials of strategic value, and items of primary strategic 
significance used m the production of arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war: I rovided, That the President after receiving the advice 
of the Administrator and after taking into account the contribution 
of such country to the mutual security of the free world, the impor- 
tance of such assistance to the security of the United States, the 
strategic importance of imports received from countries of the Soviet 
bloc, and the adequacy of such country’s controls over the export to 
the Soviet bloc of items of strategic importance, may direct the con- 
tinuance of such assistance to a country which permits shipments of 
items other than arms, ammunition, implements of war, and atomic 
energy materials when unusual circumstances indicate that the cessa- 
tion of aid would clearly be detrimental to the security of the United 
States: 1 rovided further , That the President shall immediately report 
any determination made pursuant to the first proviso of this section 
with reasons therefor to the Appropriations and Armed Services 
Committees of the Senate and of the House of Representatives, the 
Committee 021 Foreign Relations of the Senate, and the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives, and the President 
shall at least once each quarter review all determinations made previ- 
ously and shall report his conclusions to the foregoing committees of 
the House and Senate, which reports shall contain an analysis of the 
trade with the Soviet bloc of countries for which determinations have 
been made. 

Sue. 104. Whenever military, economic, or financial assistance has 
been terminated as provided in this Act, such assistance can be re- 
sumed only upon determination by the President that adequate meas- 
ures have been taken by the nation concerned to assure full compliance 
with the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 105. For the purposes of this Act the term “assistance” does 
not include activities carried on for the purpose of facilitating the 
procurement of materials in which the United States is deficient. 

TITLE II— OTHER MATERIALS 

Sec. 201. The Congress of the United States further declares it to 
bo the policy of the United States to regulate the export of commodi- 
ties other than those specified in Title I of this Act to any nation or 
combination of nations threatening the security of the United States, 
including the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and all countries 
under its domination, in order to strengthen the United States and 
other cooperating nations of the free world and to oppose and offset 
by nonmUitary action acts which threaten the security of the United 
States and the peace of the woi-ld. 

Sec. 202. The United States shall negotiate with any country re- 
ceiving military, economic, or financial assistance arrangements for 
the recipient country to undertake a program for controlling exports 
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of items not subject to embargo under Title I of this Act, but which 
in the judgment of the Administrator should be controlled to any 
nation or combination of nations threatening the security of the United 
States, including the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and all 
countries under its domination. 

Sec. 203. All mil itary, economic, and financial assistance shall be 
terminated when the President determines that the recipient country 
(1) is not effectively cooperating with the United States pursuant 
to this title, or (2) is failing to furnish to the United States infor- 
mation sufficient for the President to determine that the recipient 
country is effectively cooperating with the United States. 

TITLE III— GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 301. All other nations (those not receiving United States 
military, economic, or financial assistance) shall be invited by the 
President to cooperate jointly in a group or groups or on an individual 
basis in controlling the export of the commodities referred to in Title 
I and Title II of this Act to any nation or combination of nations 
threatening the security of the United States, including the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and all countries under its domination. 

Sec. 302. The Administrator with regard to all titles of this Act 
shall — 


(a) coordinate those activities of the various United States 
departments and agencies which are concerned with security con- 
trols over exports from other countries; 

(b) make a continuing study of the administration of export 
control measures undertaken by foreign governments in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Act, and shall report to the 
Congress from time to time but not less than once every six 
months recommending action where appropriate; and 

(c) make available technical advice and assistance on export 
control procedures to any nation desiring such cooperation. 

Sec. 303. The pro 1 visions of subsection (a) of section 403, of section 
404, and of subsection (c) and (d) of section 406 of the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act of 1949 (Public Law 329, Eighty-first Con- 

f ress), as amended, insofar as they are consistent with this Act, shall 
e applicable to this Act. Funds made available for the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as amended, shall be available for 
carrying out this Act in such amounts as the President shall direct. 

Sec. 304. In every recipient country where local currency is made 
available for local currency expenses of the United States in con- 
nection with assistance furnished by the United States, the local 
currency administrative and operating expenses incurred in the ad- 
ministration of this Act shall be charged to such local currency funds 
to the extent available. 

Sec. 305. Subsection (d) of section 117 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1948 (Public Law 472, Eightieth Congress), 1 as amended, and 

* A D*cad* of American Foreign Policy, p. 1318. 
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subsection (a) of section 1302 of the Third Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act, 1951 (Public Law 45, Eighty-second Congress), 1 are repealed. 


F. MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM , 1954-1955 


16. MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1954, AS AMENDED BY THE 
MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1955: Public Law 665 (83d Con- 
gress, 2d Session), August 26, 1954; Amended by Public Law 138 
(84th Congress, 1st Session), July 8, 1955 (Excerpts) 2 

an act To promote the security and foreign policy of the United 
States by furnishing assistance to friendly nations, and for other 
purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House oj Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled , That this Act may be cited 
as the “Mutual Security Act of 1954”. 

TITLE I— MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE 

Chapter 1. Military Assistance 

Sec. 101. Purpose of Chapter. — The Congress of the United 
States reaffirms the policy of the United States to achieve international 
peace and security through the United Nations so that armed force 
shall not be used except in the common defense. The Congress 
hereby finds that the efforts of the United States and other nations to 
promote peace and security require additional measures of support 
based upon the principle of continuous and effective self-help and 
mutual aid. It is the purpose of this chapter to authorize measures 
in the common defense, including the furnishing of military assistance 
to friendly nations and international organizations in order to pro- 
mote the foreign policy, security, and general welfare of the United 
States and to facilitate the effective participation of such nations in 

1 Act of June 2, 1951; 65 Stat. 63. Section 1302 (a), popularly known as the 
Kem Amendment, provided that, during the period in which Armed Forces of 
the U.S. are engaged in hostilities while carrying out any decision of the Security 
Council of the United Nations, no economic or financial assistance should be fur- 
nished under the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, to any country 
permitting exportation of items of military value to the U.S.S.R. or its satellites, 
including Communist China and Communist North Korea, unless such exporta- 
tion should be certified to be in the security interest of the U.S. by the National 
Security Council. 

2 PL 665, 83d Cong. (68 Stat. 832), approved Aug. 26, 1954, as amended by 
PL 138, 84th Cong. (69 Stat. 283), approved July 8, 1955; Mutual Security Legis- 
lation and Related Documents , International Cooperation Administration, Dec. 29, 
1955, pp. 1—39. For the sake of brevity, certain footnotes in the ICA print 
which do not relate specifically to the basic purposes of the acts have been deleted. 
The footnotes remaining throughout this document are from the ICA print, 
except as otherwise indicated. 

415900—57 — vol. 2 92 
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arrangements for individual and collective self-defense. In furnish- 
ing such military assistance, it remains the policy of the United States 
to continue to exert maximum efforts to achieve universal control 
of weapons of mass destruction and universal regulation and reduction 
of armaments, including armed . forces, under adequate safe-guards 
to protect complying nations against violation and evasion. 

The Congress reaffirms its previous expressions favoring the creation 
by the free peoples of the Far East and the Pacific of a joint organi- 
zation, consistent with the Charter of the United Nations, to establish 
a program of self-help and mutual cooperation designed to develop 
their economic and social well-being, to safeguard basic rights and 
liberties and to protect their security and independence. 

The Congress hereby reiterates its opposition to the seating in the 
United Nations of the Communist China regime as the representative 
of China. 1 In the event of the seating of representatives of the 
Chinese Communist regime in the Security Council or General As- 
sembly of the United Nations, the President is requested to inform 
the Congress insofar as is compatible with the requirements of na- 
tional security, of the implications of this action upon the foreign 
policy of the United States and our foreign relationships, including 
that created by membership in the United Nations, together with 
any recommendations which he may have with respect to the matter. 

Sec. 102. General Authority. — Military assistance may be 
furnished under this chapter on a grant or loan basis and upon such 
other appropriate terms as may be agreed upon, by the procurement 
from any source and the transfer to eligible nations and international 
organizations of equipment, materials, and services or by the provision 
of any service, including the assignment or detail of members of the 
Armed Forces and other personnel of the Department of Defense 
solely to assist in an advisory capacity or to perform other duties of a 
non-combatant nature, including military training or advice. 2 

Sec. 103. Authorizations. — (a) (1) 3 There is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated to the President, in addition to appropriations 
authorized by section 104, not to exceed $1,270,000,000 to cany out 
the purpose of this chapter; and, in addition, unexpended balances of 
appropriations for military assistance under each paragraph of the 
Mutual Security Appropriation Act, 1954 (including tlic appropriation 
for mutual special weapons planning), are hereby authorized to be 
continued available for the purpose of this chaptor and to be consoli- 
dated with the appropriation authorized by this subsection, all of 
which is hereby authorized to be continued available through June 
30, 1955. 


1 Section. 12 of the Mutual 'Security Act of 1955, 09 Stat. 290, provides: '‘It 
is hereby declared to be the continuing sense of the Congress that the Communist 
regime in China has not demonstrated its willingness to fulfill the obligations 
contained in the Charter of the United Nations and should not be recognized 
to represent China in the United Nations.” 

2 See also the Act of May 19, 1926, as amended, 44 Stat. 565, 10 U.S.C. §540, 
34 U.S.C. § 541a. 

3 Paragraph designation “(1)” was added by sec. 2 (a) of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1955. 
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(2) 1 In addition, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated to 
le 1 resident to cany out the purposes of this chapter not to exceed 
L, 133, 000, 000, to remain available until expended. 

(j^) made available pursuant to subsection (a) of this section 

lall be available for the administrative and operating expenses of 
irrying out the purpose of this chapter and of section 124 2 3 including 
cpenses incident to United States participation in international 
jcurity organizations. 

(c) ;i When appropriations made pursuant to subsection (a) of 
lis section are used to furnish military assistance on terms of repay- 
ment within ten years or earlier such assistance may be furnished, 
otwith standing sections 105, 141, and 142, to nations eligible to 
urchase military equipment, materials, and services under section 
36 . 

Sec. 104. Infuastbucture. (a) The President is authorized to 
make contributions to infrastructure programs of the North Atlantic 
‘reaty Organization, in accordance with agreements already made 
e tween the member nations, out of funds made available pursuant 
> this section, or section 103, or chapter IX of the Supplemental 
.ppropriation Act, 1953, of amounts totaling not more than $780,000,- 
00, loss amounts already contributed for such purpose. There is 
ercby authorized to be appropriated to the President for such pur- 
ose, in installments prior to June 30, 1958, not to exceed $321,000,000, 
i remain available until expended. Such contributions by the 
hiited States shall not exceed its proportionate share, as heretofore 
greed upon, of the expenses of such programs. 

(b) When the President determines that it is in the interest of the 
?.curity of the United States to participate in programs for the 
oquisibion or construction of facilities in foreign nations for collective 
dense other than programs of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
on, he may use for such purpose funds made available under section 
03 or local currencies made available under section 402 in amounts 
staling not more than $50,000,000. 

(c) Notwithstanding section 501 of this Act, no funds other than 


1 This paragraph was added by sec. 2 (a) of the Mutual Security Act of 1955. 

2 Words “and of section 124” were added by sec. 2 (b) of the Mutual Security 
ct of 1955. 

3 This subsection was substituted, by sec. 2 (c) of the Mutual Security Act of 
955, for repealed see. 103 (c) which read as follows: 

“(c) Funds made available pursuant to subsection (a) of this section may be 
used for the procurement of equipment or materials outside the United States 
unless the President determines that such procurement will result in one or 
more of the following conditions: 

(1) Adverse effects upon the economy of the United States, with special 
reference to any areas of labor surplus, or upon the- industrial mobilization 
base, 1 which outweigh the strategic and logistic advantages to the United 
States of procurement abroad; 

(2) Production of such equipment or materials outside the United States 
under inadequate safeguards against sabotage^ or the release to potential 
enemies of information detrimental to the security of the United States; 

(3) Unjustifiable cost in comparison with procurement in the United 
.States, taking into account transportation costs for delivery overseas; and 

(4) Delays in delivery incompatible with United States defense objectives.” 
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those referred to in subsections (a) and (b) of this section may be 
expended for the purposes of this section. No funds shall be expended 
under this section for rental or purchase of land or for payment of 
taxes. 

Sec. 105. Conditions Applicable to Military Assistance.— (a) 
Military assistance may be furnished under this chapter to any nation 
whose increased ability to defend itself the President shall have 
determined to be important to the security of the United States and 
which is otherwise eligible to receive such assistance. Equipment 
and materials furnished under this chapter shall be made available 
solely to maintain the internal security and legitimate self-defense of 
the recipient nation, or to permit it to participate in the defense of its 
area or in collective security arrangements and measures consistent 
with the Charter of the United Nations. The President shall be 
satisfied that such equipment and materials will not be used to under- 
take any act of aggression against any nation. 

(b) In addition to the authority and limitations contained ip the 
preceding subsection, the following provisions shall apply to particular 
areas: 

(1) 1 The Congress welcomes the recent progress in European 
cooperation and reaffirms its belief in the necessity of further 
efforts toward political federation, . military integration, and 
economic unification as a means of building strength, establishing 
security, and preserving peace in the North Atlantic area. In 
order to provide further encouragement to such efforts, the 
Congress believes it essential that this Act should be so adminis- 
tered as to support concrete measures to promote greater political 
federation, military integration, and economic unification in 
Europe. 

(2) Military assistance furnished to any nation in the Near 
East and Africa 2 to permit it to participate in the defense of its. 
area shall be furnished only in accordance with plans and arrange- 
ments which shall have been found by the President to require' 
the recipient nation to take an important part therein. 

(3) In furnishing military assistance in Asia 3 and in carrying 
out the provisions of section 121 of this Act, the President shall 


1 This paragraph was amended by sec. 2(d) of the Mutual Security Act of 
1955; it formerly read as follows: 

“(1) In order to promote an integrated defense of the North Atlantic area 
and to support concrete measures for political federation, military integration, 
and economic unification in Europe, equipment and materials of the value 
programed for fiscal years 1954 and 1955 for nations signing the treaty consti- 
tuting the European Defense Community shall, pending the coming into force 
of the treaty, be delivered only to such of these nations as have ratified the 
treaty, and have joined together in or are developing collective defense pro- 
grams in a manner satisfactory to the United States as determined by the 
President;.” 

2 Sec. 2 (e) of the Mutual Security Act of 1955 amended this paragraph by 
striking out the former “Near East, Africa, and South) Asia” and inserting, in 
lieu thereof, “Near East and Africa.” 

3 Sec. 2 (e) of the Mutual Security Act of . 1955 amended this paragraph by 
striking out the former “the Far East and the Pacific” and inserting, in lieu 
thereof, “Asia.” 
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ve the fullest assistance, as far as possible directly, to the free 
copies in that area, including the Associated States of Cambodia, 
xos, ancl Vietnam, in their creation of a joint organization, con- 
stent with the Charter of the United Nations, to establish a 
•ogram of self-help and mutual cooperation designed to develop 
eir economic and social well-being, to safeguard basic rights 
id liberties, and to protect their security and independence. 

(4) Military assistance may be furnished to the other American 
©publics only in accordance with defense plans which shall have 
•en found by the President to require the recipient nation to 
ixticipate in missions important to the defense of the Western 
emisphere. 

The Secretary of Defense shall insure that the value (as de- 
ed pursuant to section 545) of equipment, materials, and serv- 
Fetofore furnished under military assistance programs author- 
17 Acts repealed by this Act or hereafter furnished pursuant to 
. 103 (a) to nations or organizations in each of the four areas 
in this subsection shall not exceed the total of the funds here- 
made available for military assistance in that area pursuant to 
©pealed by this Act plus the amount herein specified for that 

(1) In the European area (excluding Greece and Turkey), 
17,500,000. 

(2) In the Near East (including Greece and Turkey) and 
rica, 1 $181,200,000. 

(3) In Asia, 2 $583,600,000. 

(4) In the Western Hemisphere, $13,000,000. 

Whenever the President determines it to be necessary for the 
e of this title, equipment, materials, and services of a value not 
>ed 15 per centum of the sum of (1) that portion of the unex- 

1 balances referred to in section 103 (a) which was available on 
0, 1954, to furnish assistance in any of the areas named in 
bion (c) of this section, and (2) the amount specified in the 
d>le paragraph of subsection (c) of this section for additional 
nee in such area, may be furnished in any other such area or 
lotwithstanding the limitations set forth in subsection (c) of this 
. Funds heretofore obligated or programed or hereafter made 
)le solely for the purpose of section 104 (pertaining to infra- 
ire) shall not be included in the total fixed for each such area, 
heretofore appropriated for military assistance in a particular 
phic area but transferred from such use under section 513 of the 
.1 Security Act of 1951, as amended, or under section 408 (c) 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act, shall be included in the total 

area for the benefit of which such transfer was made, and not 
total for the area from which the transfer was made. 

2 . (f) of the Mutual Security Act of 1955 amended this paragraph by 
out the former “ Africa, and South Asia” and inserting, in lieu thereof, 
Tic a.” 

2 (f) of the Mutual Security Act of 1955 amended this paragraph by 
out the former “the Far East and the Pacific” and inserting, in lieu 
“Asia”. 
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Sec. 106. Sale of Military Equipment, Materials, and serv- 
ices. — (a) The President may, in order to carry out the purpose of 
this chapter, sell or enter into contracts (without requirement for 
charge to any appropriation or contract authorization) for the pro- 
curement for sale of equipment, materials, or services to any nation or 
international organization: Provided , That prior to the transfer of 
any such equipment, materials, or services to any nation which has 
not signed an agreement under section 142 of this Act or joined with 
the United States in a regional collective defense arrangement, the 
President shall have received commitments satisfactory to him that 
such equipment, materials, or services are required for and will be 
used by such nation solely to maintain its internal security, its legiti- 
mate self-defense, or to permit it to participate in the defense of the 
area of which it is a part, or in collective security arrangements and 
measures consistent with the Charter of the United Nations, and that 
it will not undertake any act of aggression against any other state. 

(b) Whenever equipment or materials are sold from the stocks of 
or services are rendered by any United States Government agency to 
any nation or international organization as provided in subsection 
(a), such nation or international organization shall first make available 
the fair value, as determined by the President, of such equipment, 
materials, or services before delivery or, when the President determines 
it to be in the best interests of the United States, within sixty days 
thereafter or, as determined by the President, within a reasonable 
period not to exceed three years. The fair value for the purpose of 
this subsection shall not be less than the value as defined in subsection 
(h) of section 545: Provided , That with respect to excess equipment 
or materials the fair value may not be determined to be less than (i) 
the minimum value specified in that subsection plus the scrap value, 
or (ii) the market value, if ascertainable, whichever is the greater. 
Before a contract for new production is entered into, or rehabilitation 
work is undertaken, such nation or international organization shall 
(A) provide the United States with a dependable undertaking to pay 
the full amount of such contract or the cost of such rehabilitation 
which will assure the United States against any loss on the contract 
or rehabilitation work, and (B) shall make funds available in such 
amounts and at such times as may be necessary to meet the payments’ 
required by the contract or the rehabilitation work in advance of the 
time such payments are due, in addition to the estimated amount of 
any damages and costs that may accrue from the cancellation of such 
contract or rehabilitation work. 

(c) Sections 105, 141, and 142 shall not apply with respect to- 
assistance furnished under this section. 

Sec. 107. Waivers of Law. — . . . 

Sec. 108. Transfer of Military Equipment to Japan. — In addi- 
tion to any program of military assistance for which funds may be 
appropriated pursuant to this Act, the President is hereby authorized 
to transfer to the Government of Japan, until June 30, 1956, 1 upon 


1 "lOSO” was substituted for “1955” by sec. 2 (g) of the Mutual Security Act of 
1955. 
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\h terms and. conditions as he may specify, and upon its request, 
ited States military equipment and supplies programed for Japan 
meet its internal security requirements for which Department of 
fense. appropriations were obligated prior to July 1 , 1953. No 
iropriation shall be requested to replace the military equipment and 
>plies so transferred, and no funds heretofore or hereafter appropri- 
icl for the purpose of this chapter shall be available for reimburse- 
nt to any United States Government agency on account of any 
nsfer made pursuant to this section. 


: after 2 — Southeast Asia and the Western Pacific, and 
Direct Forces Support 


3ec. 121. Southeast Asia and the Western Pacific. — There is 
'eby authorized to be appropriated to the President for the fiscal 
vr 1955, to be made available on such terms and conditions, including 
■ nsfer of funds, as he may specify, not to exceed $700,000,000 for 
muses necessary for the support of the forces of nations in the area 
Southeast Asia, including the furnishing, as far as possible, of 
ect assistance to the Associated States of Cambodia, Laos, 1 and 
3 tnam as well as to the forces of other free nations in the area 
luding those of France located in such Associated States and for 
ler expenditures to accomplish in Southeast Asia and the Western 
eific the policies and purposes declared in this Act. In addition, the 
expended balances of funds allocated from appropriations made 
rsuant to sections 304 and 540 of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, 
amended, for the purpose of support of the forces of the Associated 
ites of Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam and the forces of France 
iatod in the Associated States, are hereby authorized to be continued 
ail able for the purpose of this section through June 30, 1955, and to 
consolidated with the appropriation authorized by this section, 
sistanoo under this title 2 shall be made available, subject to the 
y visions of sections 141 and 142, except that (1) in the case of assist- 
co to the Associated States of Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam, and 
\ in the case of assistance (not to exceed in the aggregate 10 per cen- 
□m of the amount appropriated pursuant to this section, excluding 
expended balances of prior appropriations) to other nations, the 
osident may waive specific provisions of section 142 to the extent 
may doom necessary in the national interest to carry out the pur- 
ses of this Act. The President or such officer as he may designate 
nil report each instance of such waiver to the Foreign Relations, 
> propria tio ns, and Armed Services Committees of the Senate and the 
reign Affairs, Appropriations, and Armed Services Committees of 
3 PIousc of Representatives within thirty days. . 

It is the sense of the Congress that no part of the funds appropriated 
dor this section shall be used on behalf of governments which are 
rnmitted by treaty to maintain Communist rule over any denned 
ritory of Asia. 


STo new funds were requested for this section for fiscal year 1956. 

Die word “section” was stricken out and the word title substituted by sec. 
,) of the Mutual Security Act of 1955. 
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Sec. 122. Production for Forces Support. — There is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated to the President for the fiscal year 1955, 
to be made available on such terms and conditions, including transfer 
of funds, as he may specify, not to exceed $35,000,000 1 for manufac- 
ture in the United Kingdom of military aircraft required by United 
Kingdom forces for the defense of the North Atlantic area. In addi- 
tion, unexpended balances of appropriations made pursuant to section 
102 of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, are hereby author- 
ized to be continued available for their original purposes through 
June 30, 1955, and the unexpended balance of the appropriation made 
pursuant to the second clause of that section is authorized to be 
•consolidated with the appropriation authorized by this section. 

Sec. 123. Common Use Items. — There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President for the fiscal year 1955 not to exceed 
$60,000,000 1 for the provision of any common-use equipment, 
materials, commodities, or services which are to be used by military 
forces of nations receiving assistance under chapter 1 of this title. 
Programs authorized by this section shall be administered in accord- 
ance with the provisions of chapter 1 or chapter 3 of this title. 

Sec. 124. 2 Direct Forces Support. — There is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated to the President for the fiscal year 1956 not to 
exceed $317,200,000 to provide assistance in the form of direct forces 
support to be delivered or rendered directly to the military forces of 
nations eligible for military assistance under chapter 1 of this title. 
The President may, notwithstanding the provisions of section 501, 
consolidate all or any part of appropriations made pursuant to this 
section with appropriations made pursuant to section 103. Programs 
.authorized by this section may be administered in accordance with 
the provisions of chapter 1 or chapter 3 of this title. 

Chapter 3 — Defense Support 

Sec. 131. General Authority. — (a) The President is hereby 
authorized to furnish, to nations and organizations eligible to receive 
military assistance under chapter 1 of this title, or to nations which 
have joined with the United States in a regional collective defense 
arrangement, commodities, services, and financial and other assistance 
designed to sustain and increase military effort. In furnishing such 
assistance, the President may provide for the procurement and trans- 
fer from any source of any commodity or service (including processing, 
storing, transporting, marine insurance, and repairing) or any tech- 
nical information and assistance. 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the President 
for the fiscal year 1955 to carry out the provisions of this section, nob 
to exceed — 

(1) $46,000,000 for Europe (excluding Greece and Turkey); 


1 No new funds were requested for this section for fiscal year 1956. 

2 This section was added by sec. 3 (b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1955. 
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(2) $73,000,000 for the Near East (including Greece and 
Turkey), Africa, and South Asia; and 

(3) $80,098,195 for the Far East and the Pacific. 

i addition, unexpended balances of appropriations heretofore made 
Lrsuant to section 541 of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amend- 
are hereby authorized to be continued available for the purpose 
this subsection through June 30, 1955, and to be consolidated with 
c appropriation authorized for the same area by this subsection: 
rovided, That portions of such unexpended balances which have been 
located to assistance for Greece and Turkey shall be consolidated 
ith the appropriation authorized by paragraph (2) of this subsection. 

(c) 1 There is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the President 
r the fiscal year 1956 to carry out the provisions of this section, not 

exceed — 

(1) $92,000,000 for Europe (excluding Greece and Turkey); 

(2) $102,500,000 for the Near East (including Greece and 
Turkey) and Africa; and 

(3) $827,800,000 for Asia. 

Funds made available for assistance to Korea from appropriations 
ithorized by this section may be used in accordance with the ap- 
icable provisions of section 132 of this Act. 

(d) In providing assistance in the procurement of commodities in 
le United States, United States dollars shall be made available for 
.arine insurance on such commodities where such insurance is placed 
i a competitive basis in accordance with normal trade practice pre- 
iiiling prior to the outbreak of World War II: Provided , That in the 
rent a participating country, by statute, decree, rule, or regulation, 
iscriminates against any marine insurance company authorized to 
:> business in any State of the United States, then commodities pur- 
msec! with funds provided hereunder and destined for such country 
mil be insured in the United States against marine risk with a com- 
any or companies authorized to do a marine insurance business in any 
tate of the United States. 

Sec. 132. Korean Program — (a) There is hereby authorized to 
e appropriated to the President for the fiscal year 1955 not to exceed 
205,000,000 to be expended, upon terms and conditions specified by 
io President, for defense support, relief and rehabilitation, and other 
ecossary assistance (including payment of ocean freight charges on 
lipments for relief and rehabilitation, without regard to section 400 
F this Act) in those parts of Korea which the President shall have 
etermined to be not under Communist control. In addition, un- 
^pended balances of funds heretofore allocated for the purpose of 
dicf and rehabilitation in Korea pursuant to the paragraph entitled 
Relief and Rehabilitation in Korea,” chapter VII Supplemental 
ppropriation Act, 1954, and unobligated balances of the appropria- 
on for “Civilian Relief in Korea,” title III, Department of Defense 
.ppropriation Act, 1954, are hereby authorized to be continued avau- 
ble for the purposes of this subsection through June 30, 1955, and to 

i Subsections (c) and (d) of sec. 131 were added by sec. 4 of tbe Mutual Security 
ct of 1955. 
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be consolidated with the appropriation authorized by this subsection. 

(b) (1) Notwithstanding- the provisions of any other law, the Presi- 
dent is authorized, at any time prior to twenty-four months from the 
date of enactment of this Act, to transfer to the Republic of Korea, 
by sale or charter and on such terms and conditions as he may specify, 
not more than eight Cl-M-AVl vessels. Any agency of the United 
States Government owning or operating such vessels is authorized to 
make such vessels available for the purpose of this subsection: Pro- 
vided, That if after investigation it is determined by the President 
that there are privately owned Cl-M-AVl vessels offered and avail- 
able for sale by American citizens as defined in section 2 of 
the Shipping Act, 1916, as amended, at prices equal to or less than 
those provided for in subsection (b) (2) below, such vessels shall bo 
acquired by an owning or operating agency designated by the Presi- 
dent for the purpose of this subsection. Funds made available pur- 
suant to subsection (a) of this section shall be available for the purpose 
of this subsection. 

(2) Such transfers shall be made at prices determined under section 
3 of the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946 (50 U. S. C., App. 1736): 
Provided , That such vessels shall be placed in class in accordance with 
minimum requirements of the American Bureau of Shipping by the 
owning or operating agency, and the expense of placing- in class shall 
be reimbursed to such agency. 

(c) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal 
year 1955 not to exceed $3,452,615 for making contributions to the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency or expenditure 
through such other agency for relief and rehabilitation in Korea as the 
President may direct. In addition, the unexpended balance of the 
appropriation made pursuant to the last sentence of section 303 (a) 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, is hereby authorized 
to be continued available for the purpose of this subsection through 
June 30, 1955, ancl to be consolidated with the appropriation author- 
ized by this subsection. 1 Sections 141 and 142 of this Act shall not. 
apply with respect to assistance furnished under this subsection. 


Chapter 4 — General Provisions Relating to Mutual Defense 

Assistance 

Sec. 141. Conditions of Eligibility for Assistance. — No assist- 
ance shall be furnished under this title to any nation or organization 
unless the President shall have found that furnishing such assistance 
will strengthen the security of the United States and promote world 
peace. No such assistance shall be furnished to a nation unless it 
shall have agreed to the provisions required by section 142, and such 
additional provisions as the President deems necessary to effectuate 
the policies and provisions of this title and to safeguard the interests 
of the United States. 


1 No funds for fiscal year 1956 were authorized or appropriated for the purposes 
of this subsection. 
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Sec. 142. Agreements. — (a) 1 No assistance sliall be furnished to 
any nation under this title unless such nation shall have agreed to — 

(1) join in promoting international understanding and good 
will, and maintaining world peace; 

(2) take such action as may be mutually agreed upon to 
eliminate causes of international tension; 

(3) fulfill the military obligations, if any, which it has assumed 
under multilateral or bilateral agreements or treaties to which 
the United States is a party; 

(4) make, consistent with its political and economic stability, 
the full contribution permitted by its manpower, resources, 
facilities, and general economic condition to the development and 
maintenance of its own defensive strength and the defensive 
strength of the free world ; 

(5) take all reasonable measures which may be needed to 
develop its defense capacities; 

(6) take appropriate steps to insure the effective utilization of 
the assistance furnished under this title in furtherance of the 
policies and purposes of this title; 

(7) impose appropriate restrictions against transfer of title to 
or possession of any equipment and materials, inlormation, or 
services furnished under chapter 1 of this title, without the con- 
sent of the President; 

(8) maintain the security of any article, service, or information 
furnished under chapter 1 of this title; 

(9) furnish equipment and materials, services, or other assist- 
ance consistent with the Charter of the United Nations, to the 
United States or to and among other nations to further the 
policies and purpose of chapter 1 of this title; 

(10) permit continuous observation and review by United 
States representatives of programs of assistance authorized under 
this title, including the utilization of any such assistance and 2 
provide the United States with full and complete information 
with respect to these matters, as the President may require. 3 

(b) In cases where any commodity is to be furnished on a grant 
msis under chapter 2 or chapter 3 of title I or under title II of this 
let under arrangements which will result in the accrual of proceeds 
o the recipient nation from the import or sale thereof, such assistance 
;hall not be furnished unless the recipient nation shall have agreed to 
istablish a Special Account, and 4 

1 “(a)” was inserted by sec. 5 of the Mutual Security Act of 1955. 

2 The word “and” was substituted for “or” by sec. 5 of the Mutual Security 
Let of 1955. 

3 The word “and” which appeared at the end of this subparagraph was deleted 
»y sec. 5 of the Mutual Security Act of 1955, and a period was substituted. 

« Sec, 5 of the Mutual Security Act of 1955 changed the designation of this 
irovision from “(11)” to “(b)” and revised the language of the introductory para- 
raph which previously read as follows: 

“(11) in cases where any commodity is furnished on a grant basis under any 
provision of this Act other than chapter 1 of title I under arrangements which 
will result in the accrual of proceeds to the recipient nation from the import or 
sale thereof, establish a Special Account, and — 
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(i) deposit in the Special Account, under such terms and 
conditions as may be agreed upon, currency of the recipient 
nation in amounts equal to such proceeds; 

(ii) make available to the United States such portion of the 
Special Account as may be determined by the President to be 
necessary for the requirements of the United States: Provided , 
That such portion shall not be less than 10 per centum in the 
case of any country to which such minimum requirement has 
been applicable under any Act repealed by this Act; and 

(iii) utilize the remainder of the Special Account for pro- 
grams agreed to by the United States to carry out the purposes 
lor which new funds authorized by this Act would themselves 
be available. 

Any unencumbered balances of funds which remain in the Account 
upon termination of assistance to such nation under this Act 
shall be disposed of for such purposes as may, subject to approval 
by the Act or joint resolution of the Congress, be agreed to between 
such country and the Government of the United States. 

TITLE II— DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 201. Authorization. — (a) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President for the fiscal year 1955, not to exceed — 

(1) $115,000,000 for assistance designed to promote the eco- 
nomic development of the Near East and Africa, and for other 
types of assistance designed to help maintain economic and 
political stability in the area; 

(2) $75,000,000 for assistance designed to promote the eco- 
nomic development of Asia 1 and to assist in maintaining eco- 
nomic and political stability in the area; and 

(3) $9,000,000 for assistance designed to promote economic 
development in the other American Republics and non-self- 
governing territories of the Western Hemisphere and to assist in 
maintaining economic and political stability in the area. 2 

Such assistance may be furnished on such terms and conditions 
as the President may specify and shall emphasize loans rather than 
grants wherever possible. 3 

(b) In addition, unexpended balances of appropriations heretofore 
made pursuant to sections 206 and 302 (b) of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951, as amended, and unexpended balances of funds allocated 
to the emergency economic aid program for Bolivia are hereby 
authorized to be continued available for the purposes of this section 
through June 30, 1955, and to be consolidated with the appropriations 


1 The words “South Asia” were stricken out and “Asia” inserted, in lieu thereof, 
by sec. 6 (a) (1) of the Mutual Security Act of 1955. 

2 The words “and to assist in maintaining economic and political stability in 
the area” were added by sec. 6 (a) (1) of the Mutual Security Act of 1955. 

3 This sentence was revised by sec. 6 (a) (1) of the Mutual Security Act of 1955. 
It formerly read as follows: “Such assistance may be furnished on such terms and 
conditions as the President may specify, except that 30 per centum of the funds 
appropriated pursuant to this subsection shall be available only for furnishing 
assistance on terms of repayment in accordance with section 505.” 
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authorized by paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of subsection (a) of this 
section, respectively. 

(c) 1 There is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the President 
for the fiscal year 1956 not to exceed $73,000,000, $71,000,000, and 
$38,000,000 to furnish assistance under paragraphs (1), (2), and (3), 
respectively of subsection (a) of this section. 

Sec. 202. Administration. — . . . 

TITLE III— TECHNICAL COOPERATION 

Sec. 301. Declaration of Purpose. — It is the policy of the United 
States and the purpose of this title to aid the efforts of the peoples of 
economically underdeveloped areas to develop their resources and 
improve their working and living conditions by encouraging the 
exchange of technical knowledge and skills and the flow of investment 
capital to countries which provide conditions under which such 
technical assistance and capital can effectively and constructively 
•contribute to raising standards of living, creating new sources of 
wealth, increasing productivity and expanding purchasing power. 

Sec. 302. General Authority and Definition. — The President 
is authorized to furnish assistance in accordance with the provisions 
of this title through bilateral technical cooperation programs. As 
used in this title, the term “technical cooperation programs” means 
programs for the international interchange of technical knowledge 
.and skills designed to contribute primarily to the balanced and 
integrated development of the economic resources and productive 
capacities of economically underdeveloped areas. Such activities 
•shall be limited to economic, engineering, medical, educational, labor, 
agricultural, forestry, fishery, mineral, and fiscal surveys, demon- 
stration, training, and similar projects that serve the purpose of 
promoting the development of economic resources, productive capaci- 
ties, and trade of economically underdeveloped areas, and training in 
public administration. The term “technical cooperation programs” 
■does not include such activities authorized by the United States 
Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 (62 Stat. 6) as 
.are not primarily related to economic development, nor activities 
undertaken now or hereafter pursuant to the International Aviation 
Facilities Act (62 Stat. 450), nor activities undertaken now or liere- 
.after in the administration of areas occupied by the United States 
Armed Forces. 

Sec. 303. Prerequisites to Assistance. — Assistance shall be 
made available under section 302 of this Act only where the President 
•determines that the nation being assisted — • 

(a) pays a fair share of the cost of the program; 

(b) provides all necessary information concerning such pro- 
gram and gives the program full publicity ; 

(c) seeks to the maximum extent possible full coordination and 
integration of technical cooperation programs being carried on 
in that nation; 

1 This subsection was added by sec. 6 (a) (2) of the Mutual Security Act of 
1955. 
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(d) endeavors to make effective use of the results of the 
program ; and 

(e) cooperates with other nations participating in the program 
in the mutual exchange of technical knowledge and skills. 

Sec. 304. Authorization. — . . . 

Sec. 305. Limitation on Use of Funds. — Funds made available 
under section 304 may be expended to furnish assistance in the form 
of equipment or commodities only where necessary for instruction or 
demonstration purposes. 

Sec. 306. Multilateral Technical Cooperation. — As one means 
of accomplishing the purposes of this title, the United States is 
authorized to participate in multilateral technical cooperation pro- 
grams carried on by the United Nations, the Organization of American 
States, their related organizations, and other international organiza- 
tions, wherever practicable. There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out the purpose of this section, in addition to the 
amounts authorized by section 304, not to exceed — 

(a) $17,958,000 for making contributions to the United Nations 
Expanded Program of Technical Assistance; in addition, $24,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1956 for contributions to the United Nations 
Expanded Program of Technical Assistance; 1 

(b) $1,500,000 for making contributions to the technical coopera- 
tion program of the Organization of American States; in addition, 
$1,500,000 for the fiscal year 1956 for contributions to the technical 
cooperation programs of the Organization of American States. 2 * * 

Sec. 307. Advances and Grants; Contracts. — The President 
may make advances and grants-in-aid of technical cooperation pro- 
grams to any person, corporation, or other body of persons or to any 
foreign government agency. The President may make and perform 
contracts and agreements in respect to technical cooperation programs 
on behalf of the United States Government with any person, corpora- 
tion, or other body of persons however designated, whether within or 
without the United States, or with any foreign government or foreign 
government agency. A contract or agreement which entails commit- 
ments for the expenditure of funds appropriated pursuant to this title 
may, subject to any future action of the Congress, run for not to 
exceed three years. 

Sec. 308, International Development Advisory Board. — There 
shall be an advisory board, referred to in this section as the “Board,” 
which shall advise and consult with the President, or such other 
officer as he may designate to administer this title, with respect to 
general or basic policy matters arising in connection with the operation 
of programs authorized by this title, title II, and section 413 (b). 
The Board shall consist of not more than thirteen members ap- 
pointed by the President, one of whom, by and with the advice and 

1 The words commencing with “in addition’ 7 and continuing through to the 
end of the subsection were added by sec. 7 (b) (1) of the Mutual Security Act of 
1955. 

2 The words commencing with “in addition 77 and continuing through to the 

end of the subsection were added by sec. 7 (b) (2) of the Mutual Security Act of 

1955. 
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consent of the Senate, shall be appointed by him as chairman. The 
members of the Board shall be broadly representative of voluntary 
agencies and other groups interested in the programs, including 
business, labor, agriculture, public health, and education. All mem- 
bers of the Board shall be citizens of the United States; none except 
the chairman shall be an officer or an employee of the United States 
(including any United States Government agency) who as such 
regularly receives compensation for current services. . . . 

TITLE IV— OTHER PROGRAMS 

Sec. 401. Special Fund. — (a) Of the funds made available under 
this Act, not to exceed $50,000,000, in addition to the funds authorized 
to be appropriated under subsection (b) hereof, 1 may be used in 
any fiscal year, without regard to the requirements of this Act or 
any other Act for which funds are authorized by this Act, in further- 
ance of any of the purposes of such Acts, when the President deter- 
mines that such use is important to the security of the United States. 
Not to exceed $100,000,000 of the funds available under this section 
may be expended for any selected persons who are residing in or 
escapees from the Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia or the 
Communist-dominated or Communist-occupied areas of Germany 
and Austria, or any Communist-dominated or Communist-occupied 
areas of Asia and any other countries absorbed by the Soviet Union, 
either to form such persons into elements of the military forces 
supporting the North Atlantic Treaty Organization or for other 
purposes, when the President determines that such assistance will 
contribute to the defense of the North Atlantic area or to the security 
of the United States. 2 Certification by the President that he has 
expended amounts under this Act 3 not in excess of $50,000,000, and 
that it is inadvisable to specify the nature of such expenditures, 
shall be deemed a sufficient voucher for such amounts. Not more 
than $20,000,000 of the funds available under this section may be 
allocated to any one nation in any fiscal year. 

(b) 4 There is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the President 
for the fiscal year 1956 $100,000,000 for use in accordance with sub- 
section (a) of this section. 

Sec. 402. Earmarking of Funds. — Of the funds authorized to be 
made available pursuant to this Act for the fiscal year 1956, not less 


1 Section S (a) of the Mutual Security Act of 1955 added the subsection 
designation “(a)”, substituted the figure $50,000,000 in lieu of $150,000,000, and 
added the following words : “in addition to the funds authorized to be appropriated 
under subsection (b) hereof.” 

2 Mutual Security Appropriation Act,' 1956 — “ Provided , That no funds appro- 
priated in this Act shall be used to assist directly -in the migration to any nation 
in the Western Hemisphere of any person not having a security clearance based 
on reasonable standards to insure against Communist infiltration- in the Western 
Hemisphere.” 

3 The word “Act” was substituted for the word “section” by sec. 8 (a) of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1955, 

* This subsection was added by sec. 8 (a) 'of the Mutual Security Act of 1955. 
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than $300,000,000 1 shall be used to finance the export and sale for 
foreign currencies of surplus agricultural commodities or products 
thereof produced in the United States, in addition to surplus agri- 
cultural commodities or products transferred pursuant to the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, 2 and in accord- 
ance with the standards as to pricing and the use of private trade 
channels expressed in section 101 of said Act. Foreign currency 
proceeds accruing from such sales shall be used for the purposes of 
this Act and with particular emphasis on the purposes of section 104 
of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 
which are in harmony with the purposes of this Act. Notwithstanding 
section 1415 of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953, 3 or any 
other provision of law, the President may use or enter into agreements 
with friendly nations or organizations of nations to use for such 
purposes the foreign currencies which accrue to the United States 
under this section. 

Sec. 403. Special Assistance in Joint Control Areas. — (a) 4 
The President is hereby authorized to furnish commodities, services, 
and financial and other assistance to nations and areas for which the 
United States has responsibility at the time of the enactment of this 
Act as a result of participation in joint control arrangements where 
found by the President to he in the interest of the security of the 
United States. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
President for the fiscal year 1955 not to exceed $25,000,000 to carry 
out this section. 

(b) 5 There is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the President 
for the fiscal year 1956 not to exceed $21,000,000 to carry out this 
section. 

Sec. 404. Responsibilities in Germany. — Upon approval by the 
Secretary of State, a part of the German currency now or hereafter 
deposited under the bilateral agreement of December 15, 1949, be- 
tween the United States and the Federal Republic of Germany (or 
any supplementary or succeeding agreement) shall be deposited in 
the GARXOA (Government and Relief in Occupied Areas) Special 
Account under the terms of article V of that agreement, and currency 
which has been or may be deposited in said account, and any portion 
of funds made available for assistance to the Federal Republic of 
Germany pursuant to section 403 of this Act, may be used for expenses 
necessary to meet the responsibilities or objectives of the United States 
in Germany, including responsibilities arising under the supreme 
authority assumed by the United States on June 5, 1945, and under 
contractual arrangements with the Federal Republic of Germany, 

1 The words “for the fiscal year 1956, not less than $300,000,000” were substi- 
tuted for “not less than $350,000,000” by sec. 8 (b) of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1955. 

2 For text of Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, see 
supra, pp. 2941-2947. 

8 PL 547, 82d Cong., 2d sess., 66 Stat. 662. 

4 The subsection designation “(a),” and the following words “at the time of 
the enactment of this Act” which appear after the word “responsibility,” were 
added by sec. 8 (c) of the Mutual Security Act of 1955. 

6 This subsection was added by sec. 8 (c) of the Mutual Security Act of 1955. 
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Expenditures may be made under authority of this section in amounts 
and under conditions determined by the Secretary of State after 
consultation with the official primarily responsible for administration 
of programs under chapter 3 of title I, and without regard to any 
provision of law which the President determines must be disregarded 
in order to meet such responsibilities or objectives. 

Sec. 405. Migrants, Refugees, and Escapees . 1 — (a) The Presi- 
dent is hereby authorized to continue membership for the United 
States on the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration 
in accordance with its constitution approved in Venice, Italy, on 
October 19, 1953. For the purpose of assisting in the movement 
of migrants, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated not to 
exceed $11,189,190 for contributions during the calendar year 1955 
to the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration, and 
thereafter such amounts as may be necessary from time to time 2 for 
the payment by the United States of its contributions to the Com- 
mittee and all necessary salaries and expenses incident to United States 
participation in the Committee. In addition, the unexpended balance 
of the appropriation made pursuant to section 534 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951, as amended, is hereby authorized to be con- 
tinued available for the purpose of this subsection through June 30, 
1955, and to be consolidated with the appropriation authorized in 
this subsection. 

(b) Of the funds made available under this Act not more than 
$800,000 may be used by the President to facilitate the migration 
to the other American Republics of persons resident in that portion 
of the Ryukyu Island Archipelago under United States control. 

(c) 3 There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal 
year 1956 not to exceed $1,400,000 for contributions to the United 
Nations Refugee Fund. 

(d) 4 * There is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the President 
for the fiscal year 1956 not to exceed $6,000,000 for continuation of 
activities, including care, training, and resettlement, which have been 
undertaken for selected escapees under section 401 of this Act. 

Sec. 406. Children's Welfare. — (a) There is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated not to exceed $13,500,000 for contributions during 
the fiscal year 1955 to the United Nations Children's Fund. 6 


1 The heading, which formerly read “Movement of Migrants and Refugees,” 
was changed by sec. 8 (d) (1) of the Mutual Security Act of 1955. 

2 Mutual Security Appropriation Act, 1956 — “ Provided , That no funds appro- 

priated in this Act shall be used to assist directly in the migration to any nation 
in the Western Hemisphere 'of any person not having a security clearance based 
on reasonable standards to insure against Communist infiltration in the Western 
Hemisphere.” _ . _ 

3 This subsection was revised by sec. 8 (d) (2) of the Mutual Security Act of 

1955. It formerly read as follows: , ■ . 

“There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 1955 not 
to exceed $500,000 for contributions to the U.N. Refugee Emergency Fund.”’ 

* This subsection was added by sec. 8 (d) (3) of the Mutual Security Act of 
1955. ' „ 

s Subsection designation “ (a)” and subsection (b) in its entirety were added by 
sec. 8 (e) of the Mutual Security Act of 1955. 

415900 — 57 — vol. 2 93 
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(b) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
1956 not to exceed $14,500,000 for contributions to the United Nations 
Children's Fund. 

Sec. 407. Palestine Refugees in the Near East. — (a) 1 2 There 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the President for the fiscal 
year 1955, not to exceed $30,000,000, to be used to make contributions 
to the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East. In addition, the unexpended balance of the appro- 
priation made for the Palestine refugee program in the Mutual Secur- 
ity Appropriation Act, 1954, 2 is hereby authorized to be continued 
available for the purpose of this section through June 30, 1955. 
Whenever the President shall determine that it would more effectively 
contribute to the relief, rehabilitation, and resettlement of Palestine 
refugees in the Near East, he may expend any part of the funds made 
available pursuant to this section through any other agency he may 
designate. 

(b ) 3 There is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the President 
for the fiscal year 1956 not to exceed $65,000,000 to be used to make 
contributions to the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East. 

Sec. 408. North Atlantic Treaty Organization. — (a) In 
order to provide for United States participation in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
for the fiscal year 1955 not to exceed $3,200,000 for payment by the 
United States of its share of the expenses of the Organization, and 
thereafter such amounts as may be necessary from time to time for 
the payment by the United States of its share of the expenses of the 
Organization and all necessary salaries and expenses of the United 
States permanent representative to the Organization, of such persons 
as may be appointed to represent the United States in the subsidiary 
bodies of the Organization or in any multilateral organization which 
participates in achieving the aims of the North Atlantic Treaty, and 
of their appropriate staffs, and the expenses of participation in meet- 
ings of such organizations, including salaries, expenses, and allowances 
of personnel and dependents as authorized by the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946, as amended (22 U. S. C. 801), and allowances and expenses as 
provided in section 6 of the Act of July 30, 1946 (22 U. S. C. 287r). 

(b) The United States permanent representative to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization shall be appointed by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate and shall hold office 
at the pleasure of the President. Such representative shall have the 
rank and status of ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary anti 
shall be a chief of mission, class 1, within the meaning of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended (22 U. S. C. 801). 


1 Subsection designation “(a)” was added by sec. 8 (f) of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1955. 

2 PL 218, 83d Cong.; 67 Stat. 478. 

3 This subsection was added by sec. 8 (f) of the Mutual Security Act of 1955, 
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(c) Persons detailed to the international staff of tlie North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization in accordance with section 529 of this Act who are 
appointed as Foreign Service Reserve officers may serve for periods of 
more than four years notwithstanding the limitation in section 522 of 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended (22 U. S. C. 922). 

Sec. 409. Ocean Freight Charges. — -(a) In order to further the 
efficient use of United States voluntary contributions for relief and 
rehabilitation in nations and areas eligible for assistance under this 
Act, the President may pay ocean freight charges from United States* 
ports to designated ports of entry of such nations and areas on ship- 
ments by United States voluntary nonprofit relief agencies registered 
with and approved by the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign: 
Aid and shipments by the American Red Cross. 

(b) Where practicable the President shall make arrangements with 
the receiving nation for free entry of such shipments and for the making 
available by that nation of local currencies for the purpose of defraying 
the transportation cost of such shipments from the port of entry of the 
receiving nation to the designated shipping point of the consignee. 

(c) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the President 
for the fiscal year 1955 not to exceed $4,400,000 to carry out the 
purposes of this section; and, in addition, unexpended balances of 
appropriations heretofore made pursuant to section 535 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951, as amended, are au thorized to be continued avail- 
able for the purposes of this section through June 30, 1955, and to be 
consolidated with the appropriation authorized in this section. There 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the President for the fiscal 
year 1956 not to exceed $2,000,000 to carry out the purposes of this 
section. 1 

(d) 2 There is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the President 
for the fiscal year 1956 not to exceed $13,000,000 to pay ocean freight 
charges on shipments of surplus agricultural commodities, including 
commodities made available pursuant to any Act for the disposal 
abroad of United States agricultural surpluses. In addition, any 
funds made available under this Act may be used, in amounts deter- 
mined by the President, for the purposes of this subsection. 

Sec. 410. Control Act Expenses. — There is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated to the President for the fiscal year 1955 not to 
exceed $1,300,000, and for the fiscal year 1956 not to exceed $1,175,000, 
for carrying out the objectives of the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act of 1951 (22 IT. S. C. 1611). 3 In addition, in accordance 
with section 303 of that Act, funds made available for carrying out 


1 This last sentence was added by sec. 8 (g) (1) of the Mutual Security Act of 
1955. 

2 This subsection was revised by sec. 8 (g) (2) of the Mutual Security Act of 
1955. It formerly read: “In addition, any funds made available under this Act 
may be used, in amounts determined by the President, to pay ocean freight charges 
on shipments of surplus agricultural commodities, including commodities made 
available pursuant to any Act for the disposal abroad of United States agricultural 
surpluses. ” 

3 [For text of Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951, see supra.] 
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chapter 1 of title I of this Act shall he available for carrying out the 
purpose of this section in such amounts as the President may direct, 1 2 
Sec. 411. 2 Administrative and Other Expense. (a) When- 
ever possible, the expenses of administration of this Act shall be 
paid for in the currency of the nation where the expense is incurred, 


Sec. 412. Chinese and Korean Students. — Funds heretofore 
allocated to the Secretary of State pursuant to the last proviso of 
section 202 of the China Area Aid Act of 1950 (22 U. S. C. 1547) shall 
continue to be available until expended, under such regulations as 
the Secretary of State may prescribe, using private agencies to the 
maximum extent practicable, for necessary expenses of tuition, sub- 
sistence, transportation, and emergency medical care for selected 
citizens of China and of Korea for studying or teaching in accredited 
colleges, universities, or other educational institutions in the United 
States approved by the Secretary of State for the purpose, or for 
research and related academic and technical activities in the United 
States, and such selected citizens of China who have been admitted 
for the purpose of study in the United States shall be granted per- 
mission to accept employment upon application filed with the Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturalization pursuant to regulations 
promulgated by the Attorney General. 

Sec. 413. Encouragement of Free Enterprise and Private 
Participation. — (a) The Congress recognizes the vital role of free 
enterprise in achieving rising levels of production and standards of 
living essential to the economic progress and defensive strength of 
the free world. Accordingly, it is declared to be the policy of the 
United States to encourage the efforts of other free nations to increase 
the flow of international trade, to foster private initiative and com- 
petition, to discourage monopolistic practices, to improve the tech- 
nical efficiency of their industry, agriculture and commerce, and to 
strengthen free labor unions; and to encourage the contribution of 
United States enterprise toward economic strength of other free 
nations, through private trade and investment abroad, private par- 
ticipation in the programs carried out under this Act (including the 
use of private trade channels to the maximum extent practicable in 
carrying out such programs), and exchange of ideas and technical 
information on the matters covered by this section. 

(b) In order to encourage and facilitate participation by private 
enterprise to the maximum extent practicable in achieving any of 
the purposes of this Act, the President — 

(1) shall make arrangements to find and draw the attention of 
private enterprise to opportunities for investment and development 
in other free nations; 

(2) shall accelerate a program of negotiating treaties for commerce 

1 The words “and for the fiscal year 1956 not to exceed $1,175, 000” which 
appear in the first sentence of this section following the figure “$1,300,000” 
were added by sec. 8 (h) of the Mutual Security Act of 1955. 

2 The heading formerly read “Administrative Expenses” and was changed by 
sec. 8 (i) (1) of the Mutual Security Act of 1955, 
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trade, including tax treaties, which shall include provisions to 
urage and facilitate the flow of private investment to nations 
icipating in programs under this Act; 

) shall, consistent with the security and best interests of the 
ed States, seek compliance by other countries or a dependent 
of any country with all treaties for commerce and trade and 
3 and shall take all reasonable measures under this Act or other 
ority to secure compliance therewith and to assist United States 
ens in obtaining just compensation for losses sustained by them 
ayments exacted from them as a result of measures taken or im- 
d by any country or dependent area thereof in violation of any 
treaty; and 

) may make, until June 30, 1957, under rules and regulations 
mibed by him, guaranties to any person of investments in con- 
Lon with projects, including expansion, modernization, or devel- 
ent of existing enterprises, in any nation with which the United 
bs has agreed to institute the guaranty program: Provided , 
t — 

(A) such projects shall be approved by the President as fur- 
thering any of the purposes of this Act, and by the nation 
concerned; 

(B) the guaranty to any person shall be limited to assuring 
any or all of the following: 

(i) the transfer into United States dollars of other curren- 
cies, or credits in such currencies, received by such person as 
earnings or profits from the approved project, as repayment or 
return of the investment therein, in whole or in part, or as 
compensation for the sale or disposition of all or any part 
thereof ; 

(ii) the compensation in United States dollars for loss of 
all or any part of the investment in the approved project 
which shall be found by the President to have been lost to 
such person by reason of expropriation or confiscation by 
action of the government of a foreign nation; 

(C) when any payment is made to any person pursuant to a 
guaranty as hereinbefore described, the currency, credits, assets, 
or investment on account of which such payment is made shall 
become the property of the United States Government, and the 
United States Government shall be subrogated to any right, 
title, claim or cause of action existing in connection therewith; 

(D) the guaranty to any person shall not exceed the amount of 
dollars invested in the project by such person with the approval of 
the President plus actual earnings or profits on said project to the 
extent provided by such guaranty, and shall be limited to a term 
not exceeding twenty years from the date of issuance; 

(E) a fee shall be charged in an amount not exceeding 1 per 
centum per annum of the amount of each guaranty under clause 
(i) of subparagraph (B), and not exceeding 4 per centum of the 
amount of each guaranty under clause (ii) of such subparagraph, 
and all fees collected hereunder shall be available for expenditure 
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in discharge of liabilities under guaranties made under this sec- 
tion until such time as all such liabilities have been discharged or 
have expired, or until all such fees have been expended in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this section; 

(F) the President is authorized to issue guaranties up to a total 
of $200,000,000: Provided , That any funds allocated to a 
guaranty and remaining after all liability of the United States 
assumed in connection therewith has been released, discharged, 
or otherwise terminated, shall be available for allocation to other 
guaranties, the foregoing limitation notwithstanding. Any 
payments made to discharge liabilities under guaranties issued 
under this subsection shall be paid out of fees collected under 
subparagraph (E) as long as such fees are available, and there- 
after shall be paid out of funds realized from the sale of notes 
which have been issued under authority of paragraph 111 (c) (2) 
of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, when 
necessary to discharge liabilities under any such guaranty; 

(G) the guaranty program authorized by this paragraph shall 
be used to the maximum practicable extent and shall be admin- 
istered under broad criteria so as to facilitate and increase the 
participation of private enterprise in achieving any of the pur- 
poses of this Act; 

(H) as used in this paragraph — 

(i) the term “person” means a citizen of the United States or 
any corporation, partnership, or other association created 
under the law of the United States or of any State or Territory 
and substantially beneficially owned by citizens of the United 
States, and 

(ii) the term “investment” includes any contribution of 
capital goods, materials, equipment, services, patents, proc- 
esses, or techniques by any person in the form of (1) a loan or 
loans to an approved project, (2) the purchase of a share of 
ownership in any such project, (3) participation in royalties, 
earnings, or profits of any such project, and (4) the furnishing 
of capital goods items and related services pursuant to a con- 
tract providing for payment in whole or in part after the end of 
the fiscal year in which the guaranty of such investment is 
made. 

Sec. 414. Munitions Control. — (a) The President is authorized 
to control, in furtherance of world peace and the security and foreign 
policy of the United States, the export and import of arms, ammuni- 
tion, and implements of war, including technical data relating thereto, 
other than by a United States Government agency. The President 
is authorized to designate those articles which shall be considered as 
arms, ammunition, and implements of war, including technical data 
relating thereto, for the purposes of this section. 1 

(b) As prescribed in regulations issued under this section, every 
person who engages in the business of manufacturing, exporting, or 
importing any arms, ammunition, or implements of wmr, including 

1 [See also the Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951, supra.] 
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technical data relating thereto, designated by the President under sub- 
section (a) shall register with the United States Government agency 
charged with the administration of this section and in addition shall 
pay a registiation fee which shall be prescribed by such regulations. 

(c) Any person who willfully violates any provision of this section 
or any lulc or icgulation issued under this section, or who willfully, in 
a registration or license application, makes any untrue statement of a 
material fact or omits to state a material fact required to be stated 
therein or necessary to make the statements therein not misleading, 
shall upon conviction be fined not more than $25,000 or imprisoned 
not more than two years, or both. 

Sec. 415. Assistance to International Organization. — When- 
ever it will assist in achieving purposes declared in this Act, the Presi- 
dent is authorized to use funds available under sections 131 and 403 
in order to furnish assistance, including by transfer of funds, directly 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, for a strategic stockpile of 
foodstuffs and other supplies, or for other purposes. 

Sec. 416. Facilitation and Encouragement of Travel. — The 
President, through such officer or commission as he may designate, 
shall facilitate and encourage, without cost to the United States except 
for administration expenses, the promotion and development of travel 
by citizens of the United States to and within countries receiving 
assistance under this Act and travel by citizens of such countries to the 
United States. 

Sec. 417. Irish Counterpart. — Pursuant to section 115 (b) (6) of 
the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, the disposition 
within Ireland of the unencumbered balance, in the amount of approx- 
imately 6,000,000 Irish pounds, of the special account of Irish funds 
established under article IY of the Economic Cooperation Agreement 
between the United States of America and Ireland, dated June 28, 
1948, for the purposes of — 

(1) scholarship exchange between the United States and Ire- 
land ; 

(2) other programs and projects (including the establishment of 
an Agricultural Institute) to improve and develop the agricultural 
production and marketing potential of Ireland and to increase the 
production and efficiency of Irish industry; and 

(3) development programs and projects in aid of the foregoing 
objectives, is hereby approved, as provided in the agreement 
between the Government of the United States of America and the 
Government of Ireland, dated June 17, 1954. 

Sec. 418. President's Fund for Asian Economic Develop- 
ment. — (a) The Congress of the United States reaffirms the policy of 
the United States to contribute to international peace and security 
through assisting the peoples of free Asia in their efforts to attain 
economic and social well-being, to safeguard basic rights and liberties, 
and to protect their security and independence. . The Congress here- 
by recognizes that fundamental to these goals is an expanding eco- 
nomic growth of the free Asia area based upon self-help and mutual 
cooperation and full utilization of already existing resources and 
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knowledge. The Congress expresses the willingness ^ of the 
people of the United States to support the foregoing objectives to 
the extent to which the countries in the area continue to make effective 
use of then own resources and external resources otherwise available 
to them. 

(b) In order to carry out the purposes of this section, there is hereby 
authorized to be established a fund, to be known as the “President's 
Fund for Asian Economic Development” (hereinafter referred to as 
“the Fund”), and there is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
President for the Fund an amount of $200,000,000, such amount to 
remain available until June 30, 1958. 

(c) The President is authorized to utilize the appropriations made 
available for the Fund to accomplish in the free Asian area the policies 
and purposes declared in this Act and to disburse them on such terms 
and conditions, including transfer of funds, as he may specify to any 
person, corporation, or other body of persons however designated, or 
to any friendly foreign government, agency, or organization or group 
of friendly governments or agencies as may be appropriate: Provided , 
however , That such assistance shall emphasize loans rather than grants 
wherever possible, and not less than 50 per centum of the funds 
appropriated pursuant to this section shall be available only for 
furnishing assistance on terms of repayment in accordance with the 
provisions of section 505, and not more than 25 per centum of said 
funds may be allocated for assistance to any one nation. 

(d) In utilizing the Fund the President shall give preference to 
projects or programs that will clearly contribute to promoting greater 
economic strength in the area as a whole or among a group or groups 
of countries of the area. 

Sec. 419. World Health Organization.- — Section 3 (a) of Public 
Law 643, Eightieth Congress, approved June 14, 1948, as amended, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 1 

“ ‘(a) such sums as may be necessary for the payment by the United 
States of its share of the expenses of the Organization as apportioned 
by the Health Assembly in accordance with article 56 of the constitu- 
tion of the Organization, except that payments by the United States 
for any fiscal year of the Organization after 1958 shall not exceed 
33^ per centum of the total assessments of active members of the 
Organization for such fiscal year; and'.” 

TITLE V— MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Chapter 1. General Provisions 

Sec. 501. Transferability of Funds. — Whenever the President 
determines it to be necessary for the purposes of this Act, not to 
exceed 10 per centum of the funds made available pursuant to any 
provision of this Act may be transferred to and consolidated with the 


1 The introductory paragraph of sec. 3 reads as follows: “There are authorized 
to be appropriated to the Department of State for contribution to the working 
capital fund of the organization the sum of $560,000 and as annual appropriations 
the following . . .” 
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funds made available pursuant to any other provisions of this Act, 
and may be used for any of the purposes for which such funds may be 
used, except that the total in the provision for the benefit of which 
the transfer is made shall not be increased by more than 20 per centum 
of the amount made available for such provision pursuant to this Act. 
Funds transferred under this section to furnish military assistance 
under chapter 1 of title I may be expended without regard to the area 
limits imposed by section 105 (c). Of any funds transferred under 
this section for the purpose of furnishing assistance under section 201, 
30 per centum shall be available only for furnishing assistance on 
terms of repayment in accordance with section 505. . . . 

. Sec. 502. Use of Foreign Currency.- — (a) Notwithstanding sec- 
tion 1415 of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953, or any other 
provision of law, proceeds of sales made under section 550 of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, shall remain available and 
shall be used for any purposes of this Act, giving particular regard to 
the following purposes — • 

(1) for providing military assistance to nations or mutual de- 
fense organizations eligible to receive assistance under this Act; 

(2) for purchase of goods or services in friendly nations; 

(3) for loans, under applicable provisions of this Act, to increase 
production of goods or services, including strategic materials, 
needed in any nation with which an agreement was negotiated, 
or in other friendly nations, with the authority to use currencies 
received in repayment for the purposes stated in this section or 
for deposit to the general account of the Treasury of the United 
States ; 

(4) for developing new markets on a mutually beneficial basis ; 

(5) for grants-in-aid to increase production for domestic needs 
in friendly countries; and 

(6) for purchasing materials for United States stockpiles. 


Sec. 503. Termination of Assistance. — (a) If the President de- 
termines that the furnishing of assistance to any nation under any 
provision of this Act — 

(1) is no longer consistent with the national interest or security 
or the foreign policy of the United States; or 

(2) would no longer contribute effectively to the purposes for 
which such assistance is furnished; or 

(3) is no longer consistent with the obligations and responsi- 
bilities of the United States under the Charter of the United 
Nations, 

he shall terminate all or part of any assistance furnished pursuant to 
this Act. If the President determines that any nation which is receiv- 
ing assistance under chapter 1 of title I of this Act is not making its 
full contribution to its own defense or to the defense of the area of 
which it is a part, he shall terminate all or part of such assistance. 
Assistance to any nation under any provision of this Act may, unless 
sooner terminated by the President, be terminated by concurrent 
resolution. Funds made available under this Act shall remain avail- 
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able for twelve months from the date of termination under this sub- 
section for the necessary expenses of liquidating assistance programs. 

(b) 1 Unless sooner abolished under section 525, the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration shall cease to exist at the close of June 30, 1955. 

Sec. 504. Small Business. — (a) Insofar as practicable and to the 
maximum extent consistent with the accomplishment of the purposes 
of this Act, the President shall assist American small business to par- 
ticipate equitably in the furnishing of commodities and services 
financed with funds authorized under titles II, III, and IV, and chap- 
ters 2 and 3 of title I, of this Act— 

(1) by causing to be made available to suppliers in the United 
States and particularly to small independent enterprises, infor- 
mation, as far in advance as possible, with respect to purchases 
proposed to be financed with such funds, 

(2) by causing to be made available to prospective purchasers 
in the nations receiving assistance under this Act information as 
to commodities and services produced by small independent 
enterprises in the United States, and 

(3) by providing for additional services to give small business 
better opportunities to participate in the furnishing of commodi- 
ties and services financed with such funds. 

(b) There shall be an Office of Small Business, headed by a Special 
Assistant for Small Business, in such United States Government 
agency as the President may direct, 2 to assist in carrying out the 
provisions of subsection (a) of this section. 

(c) The Secretary of Defense shall assure that there is made avail- 
able to suppliers in the United States, and particularly to small inde- 
pendent enterprises, information with respect to purchases made by 
the Department of Defense pursuant to chapter 1 of title I, such infor- 
mation to be furnished as far in advance as possible. 

Sec. 505. 3 Loan Assistance and Sales. — (a) Assistance under 
this Act may be furnished on a grant basis or on such terms, including 


1 This subsection which appeared as subsection “(c)” in the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954 was amended to read “(b)”, and the former subsection “(b)” was 
repealed, by sec. 9 (b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1955. Former subsection 
“(b)” read as follows: “(b) (1) After June 30, 1955, none of the authority con- 
ferred by this Act may be exercised for the purpose of carrying out any function 
authorized by title II; except that during the twelve months following such date 
(i) funds which have been obligated on or before that date shall remain available 
for expenditure, (ii) equipment, materials, commodities, and services with respect 
to which funds have been obligated on or before such date for procurement for , 
shipment to, or delivery in a recipient country may be transferred to such country, 
and (iii) funds appropriated under authority of this Act may bo obligated (A) 
for the necessary expenses of procurement, shipment, delivery, and other activi- 
ties essential to such transfer and (B) for the necessary expenses of liquidating 
operations incident to such functions.” 

2 Sec. 101 (d) of Ex. Or. 10575 [infra, doc. 18], as amended, established the 
Office of Small Business in the Foreign Operations Administration. It was sub- 
sequently transferred to the State Department by sec. 102 (d) of Ex. Or. 10610 
(infra, doc. 19) and was made a part of, or attached to the International Coopera- 
tion Administration by sec. 1 of Department of State Delegation of Authority 85, 
as amended. 

3 The words “and sales” in the heading were added by sec. 9 (c) (1) of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1955. 
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cash, credit, or other terms of repayment (including* repayment in 
foreign currencies or by transfer to the United States of materials 
required for stockpiling or other purposes) as may be determined to 
be best suited to the achievement of the purposes of this Act and shall 
emphasize loans rather than grants wherever possible. Whenever 
commodities or services are sold for foreign currencies the President 
notwithstanding section 1415 of the Supplemental Appropriation Act,' 
1953, or any other provision of law, may use or enter into arrangements 
with friendly nations or organizations of nations to use such currencies 
for the purposes for which the funds providing the commodities or 
services which generated the currencies were appropriated. 1 


Sec. 506. Patents and Technical Information. — . . . 

Sec. 507. Availability of Funds. — Except . . . 

Sec. 508. Limitation on Funds for Propaganda. — None of the 
funds herein authorized to be appropriated nor any counterpart funds 
shall be used to pay for personal services or printing, or for other ex- 
penses of the dissemination within the United States of general 
propaganda in support of the mutual security program, or to pay the 
travel or other expenses outside the United States of any citizen or 
group of citizens of the United States for the purpose of publicizing 
such program within the United States. 

Sec. 509. Shipping on United States Vessels. — Such steps as 
may be necessary shall be taken to assure, as far as practicable, that 
at least 50 per centum of the gross tonnage of commodities, materials 
and equipment procured out of funds made available under sections 
103, 123, 131, 132 (a), 201, 304, and 403 of this Act and transported to 
or from the United States on ocean vessels, computed separately for 
dry bulk carriers, dry cargo liner and tanker services and computed 
separately for section 103, and for sections 123, 131, 132 (a), 201, 304, 
and 403 (taken together) is so transported on United States flag com- 
mercial vessels to the extent such vessels are available at market rates 
for United States flag commercial vessels provided such rates are fair 
and reasonable; and, in the administration of this provision, steps 
shall be taken, insofar as practicable and consistent with the purposes 
of this Act, to secure a fair and reasonable participation by United 
States flag commercial vessels in cargoes by geographic area. 2 The 
ocean transportation between foreign countries of commodities, mate- 
rials, and equipment procured out of local currency funds made availa- 
ble or derived from funds made available under this Act shall not Joe 
governed by the provisions of section 901 (b) of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, or any other law relating to the ocean transportation of 
commodities, materials, and equipment on United States flag vessels. 3 

Sec. 510. Purchase of Commodities. — No funds made available 


1 The words in the first sentence commencing with “and shall emphasize loans,” 
md the second sentence, were added by sec. 9 (c) of the Mutual Security Act of 

2 See also 1954 amendment to the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 (PL 664, 
83d Cong.; 68 Stat. 832). 

8 This sentence was added by sec. 9 (d) of the Mutual Security Act of 1955. 
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under title II or chapter 3 of title I of this Act shall be used for the 
purchase in bulk of any commodities at prices higher than the market 
price prevailing in the United States at the time of purchase adjusted 
for differences in the cost of transportation to destination, quality, 
and terms of payment. A bulk purchase within the meaning of this 
section does not include the purchase of raw cotton in bales. Funds 
made available under title II or chapter 3 of title I of this Act may bo 
used for the procurement of commodities outside the United States 
unless the President determines that such procurement will result in 
adverse effects upon the economy of the United States, with special 
reference to any areas of labor surplus, or upon the industrial mobiliza- 
tion base, which outweigh the economic advantages to the United 
States of less costly procurement abroad. In providing for the pro- 
curement of any surplus agricultural commodity for transfer by grant 
under this Act to any recipient nation in accordance with the require- 
ments of such nation, the President shall, insofar as practicable and 
where in furtherance of the purposes of this Act, authorize the pro- 
curement of such surplus agricultural commodity only within the 
United States except to the extent that any such surplus agricultural 
commodity is not available in the United States in sufficient quantities 
to supply the requirements of the nations receiving assistance under 
this Act. 

Sec. 511. Retention and Return of Equipment. — (a) No equip- 
ment or materials may be transferred under title I out of military stocks 
if the Secretary of Defense, after consultation with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, determines that such transfer would be detrimental to the 
national security of the United States, or that such equipment or 
materials are needed by the reserve components of the Armed Fore, oh 
to meet their training requirements. 

(b) Any equipment, materials, or commodities procured to carry 
out this Act shall be retained by, or, upon reimbursement, transferre'd 
to and for the use of, such United States Government agency as the 
President may determine in lieu of being disposed of to a foreign 
nation or international organization whenever in the judgment of tlio 
President the best interests of the United States will be served thereby, 
or whenever such retention is called for by concurrent resolution. 
Any commodities so retained may be disposed of without regard to 
provisions of law relating to the disposal of Government-owned 
property, when necessary to prevent spoilage or wastage of such com- 
modities or to conserve the usefulness thereof. Funds realized from 
any such disposal or transfer shall revert to the respective appropria- 
tion or appropriations out of which funds were expended for the pro- 
curement of such equipment, materials, or commodities or to appropri- 
ations currently available for such procurement. 

(c) The President shall make appropriate arrangements with each 
nation receiving equipment or materials under chapter 1 of title I 
(other than equipment or materials sold under the provisions of section 
106) for the return to the United States (1) for salvage or scrap, or 
(2) for such other disposition as the President shall deem to be in the 
interest of mutual security, of any such equipment or materials which 
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* no longer required for the purposes for which originally made 
lilable. 

>ec. 512. Penal Provision. — . . . 

Sec. 513. Notice to Legislative Committees. — When any trans- 
is made under section 105 (d) or section 501, or any other action 
taken under this Act which will result in furnishing assistance of 
:ind, for a purpose, or to an area, substantially different from that 
hided in the presentation to the Congress during its consideration 
this Act, or which will result in expenditures greater by 50 per 
itum or more than the proposed expenditures included in such pres- 
;,ation for the program concerned, the President or such officer as 
may designate shall promptly notify the Committee on Foreign 
lations of the Senate, the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
•use of Representatives and, when military assistance is involved, 
Committees on Armed Services of the Senate and House of Repre- 
Ltatives, stating the justification, for such change. Notice shall 
o be given to the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate 
d the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives 
any determination under the first sentence of section 401 (except 
bh respect to unvouchered funds), and copies of any certification 
to loyalty under section 531 shall be filed with such committees. 
3ec. 514. International Educational Exchange Activities. — 
reign currencies or credits owed to or owned by the United States, 
Lere arising from this Act or otherwise, shall, upon a request from the 
cretary of State certifying that such funds are required for the pur- 
se of international educational exchange activities under programs 
tliorized by section 32 (b) (2) of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, 
amended, 1 be reserved by the Secretary of the Treasury for sale to 
e Department of State for such activities on the basis of the dollar 
luo at the time of the reservation. 

Chapter 2. Organization and Administration 

Sec. 521. Delegation of Authority by the President. — (a) 
;copt as provided in subsection (b), the President may exercise any 
wer or authority conferred on him by this Act through such agency 
officer of the United States as he shall direct, and the head of such 
ency or such officer may from time to time promulgate such rules 
d regulations as may be necessary and proper to cany out functions 
dor this Act and may delegate authority to perform any of such 
actions to his subordinates acting under his direction. 2 
(b) After June 30, 1955, the President shall exercise the powers con- 
red upon him under title III of this Act through the Secretary of 
ate. 3 


Scc^Ex'.^Or a 10575 amended [infra doc-. 18], Ex. Or 10610 [infra, doc 19]; 
[ State Department Delegation of Authority 85, as amended (20 Fed. Reg. 4825, 

10] and State Department Delegation of Au- 

rity 85, as amended. 
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Sec. 522. Allocation and Reimbursement Among Agencies.— 

Sec. 523. Coordination With Foreign Policy. — (a) Nothing 
contained in this Act shall be construed to infringe upon the powers or 
functions of the Secretary of State. 

(b). The President shall prescribe appropriate procedures to assure 
coordination among representatives of the United States Government 
in each country, under the leadership of the Chief of the United States 
Diplomatic Mission. 1 

Sec. 524. The Secretary of Defense. — (a) In the case of aid 
under chapter 1 of title I of this Act, the Secretary of Defense shall 
have primary responsibility for — 

(1) the determination of military end -item requirements; 

(2) the procurement of military equipment in a manner which 
permits its integration with service programs ; 

(3) the supervision of end-item use by the recipient countries; 2 

(4) the supervision of the training of foreign military personnel; 

(5) the movement and delivery of military end-items; and 

(6) within the Department of Defense, the performance of any 
other functions with respect to the furnishing of military assist- 
ance. 

(b) The establishment of priorities in the procurement, delivery, 
and allocation of military equipment shall be determined by the 
Secretary of Defense. The determination of the value of the program 
for any country under chapter 1 of title I shall be made by the 
President. 3 

Sec. 525. Foreign Operations Administration— Except as 
modified pursuant to this section or section- 521, the Director of the 
Foreign Operations Administration (referred to in this chapter as the 
“Director”) shall continue to perform the functions vested in him on 
the effective date of this Act, 4 * 6 except insofar as such functions relate to 
continuous supervision and general direction of programs of military 
assistance. The President may transfer to any agency or officer of the 
United States, and may modify or abolish, any function, office, or 
entity of the Foreign Operations Administration (including any func- 
tion, office or entity thereof transferred to any other agency) or any 
officer or employee thereof, and may transfer such personnel, property, 
records, and funds as may be necessary incident thereto: Provided , 
That such authority conferred by this sentence shall be exercised in 


1 See Part II of Ex. Or. 10575 [infra, doc. 18], as amended (20 Fed. Reg. 5571), 

2 The words “end use item'’ were substituted for “end-items used” by sec. 10 (a) 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1955. 

8 See sec. 3a. (3) (c) of State Department Delegation of Authority No. 85, as 
amended. 

* See Ex. Or. 10575, as amended, the Presidential letter of Nov. 6, 1954, 
accompanying Ex. Or. 10610, the Presidential letter of Apr. 15, 1955, to the 

Secretary of State, Ex. Or. 10610, and State Department Delegation of Authority 
85, as amended. 

6 The material in parentheses was added by sec. 10 (b) of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1955. 
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accordances with, applicable laws and regulations relating to the Civil 
Service and Veterans’ Preference. 1 * 

Sec. .526. Missions and Staffs Abroad. — Tbe President may 
maintain special missions or staffs abroad in such nations and for such 
periods of time as may be necessary to carry out this Act. Each such 
special mission or staff shall be under the direction of a chief. The 
chief and his deputy shall be appointed by the President and may, 
notwithstanding any other law, be removed by the President at his 
discretion. ... 

Sec. 527. Employment of Personnel. — (a) Any United States 
Government agency performing functions under this Act is authorized 
to employ such personnel as the President deems necessary to carry 
out the provisions and purposes of, this Act. . 


Sec. 528. Detail of Personnel _ to Foreign Governments. 3 — 
(a) Whenever the President determines it to be consistent with and 
in furtherance of the purposes of this Act, the head of any United 
States Government agency is authorized to detail or assign any officer 
or employee of his agency to any office or position to which no com- 
pensation is attached with any foreign government or foreign govern- 
ment agency : Provided, That such acceptance of office shall in no case 
involve the taking of an oath of allegiance to another government. 


Sec. 529. Detail of Personnel to International Organiza- 
tions. — . . . 

Sec. 580. Experts and Consultants or Organizations 
Thereof. — . . . 

Sec. 581. Security Clearance. — . . . 

Sec. 532. Exemption of Personnel From Certain Federal 
Laws. — ... 

Sec. 533. Waivers of Certain Federal Laws. — ... 

Sec. 534. Reports. — The President, from time to time while funds 
appropriated for the purpose of this Act continue to be available for 
obligation, shall transmit to the Congress reports covering each sly 
months of operations, in furtherance of the purposes of this Act, except 
information the disclosure of which he deems incompatible with the 
security of the United States. Reports provided for under this section 
shall be transmitted to the Secretary of the Senate or the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, as the case may be, if the Senate or tne 
House of Representatives, as the case may be, is not m session. bucP 
reports shall include detailed information on the implementation ot 
sections 504, 413 (b), and 418 3 of this Act. 


i The nroviso was added by sec. 10 (b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1955. 
a im -ms of the U.S. Information and Educational Exchange 

A JS IMS EhS&ffiAS: 6; 22 U.S.C. S H31 [alao, A D,c«U »/ 

by sec. 10 ( 4 ) ot tie Mutual Security Act 

of 1955. 
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Sec. 535. Cooperation With International Organizations.— 
(a) The President is authorized to request the cooperation of or the 
use of the services and facilities of the United Nations, its organs and 
specialized agencies, or other international organizations, in carrying 
out the purposes of this Act, and may make payments by advance- 
ments or reimbursements, for such purposes, out of funds made 
available for the purposes of this Act, as may be necessary therefor, to 
the extent that special compensation is usually required for such 
services and facilities : Provided , That nothing in this section shall be 
construed to authorize the delegation to any international or foreign 
organization or agency of authority to decide the method of furnishing 
assistance under this Act to any country or the amount thereof. 


Sec. 536. Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction in 
China. — The President is authorized to continue to participate in the 
Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction in China and to appoint 
citizens of the United States to the Commission. 

Chapter 3. Repeal and Miscellaneous Provisions 

Sec. 541. Effective Date. — This Act shall take effect on the date 
of its enactment. 

Sec. 542. Statutes Repealed. — (a) There are hereby repealed— 

(1) an Act to provide for assistance to Greece and Turkey, 
approved May 22, 1947, as amended; 1 

(2) the joint resolution to provide for relief assistance to the 
people of countries devastated by war, approved May 31, 1947, 
as amended; 2 

(3) the Foreign Aid Act of 1947; 3 

(4) the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948, as amended; 4 * including 
the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, 6 7 the Inter- 
national Children's Emergency Fund Assistance Act of 1948,|as 
amended, 6 the Greek-Turkish Assistance Act of 1948/ and the 
China Aid Act of 1948, as amended; 8 

(5) the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as amended; 0 

(6) the Foreign Economic Assistance Act of 1950, as amended; 10 
including the Economic Cooperation Act of 1950, 11 the China 
Area Aid Act of 1950, as amended, 12 the United Nations Palestine 
Refugee Aid Act of 1950, 13 and the Act for International Develop- 
ment, as amended; 14 

(7) the Far Eastern Economic Assistance Act of 1950, as 
amended; 16 

(8) the Yugoslav Emergency Relief Assistance Act of 1950; 16 


1 22 TJ. S. C. § 1401 note. 

2 22 TJ. S. G. § 1411-1417. 

3 22 U. S. C. §1411 note. 

^ 22 U. S. C. § 1503 note. 

« 22 U. S. C. § 1501 note. 

■ 22 U. S. C. § 1531 note, 

7 22 U. S. C. § 1409 note. 

8 22 TJ. S. C. § 1541 note. 


« 22 U. S. G. § 1571 note. 
30 22 U. S. C. § 1501 note. 
13 22 U. S. C. § 1501 note. 
i2 22 TJ. S. C. § 1547 note, 
is 22 U. S. C. § 1556 note. 
34 22 TJ. S. C. § 1557 note, 
is 22 U. S. C. § 1551 note. 
36 22 U. S. C. § 1558. 
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(9) the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended - 1 

(10) the Mutual Security Act of 1952; 1 

(11) the Mutual Security Act of 1953; 2 

(12) section 12 of the joint resolution of Congress approved 
November 4, 1939 (54 Stat. 10; 22 U. S. C. 452); 

(13) section 4 of the Act of March 3, 1925 (50 Stat. 887; 50 
U. b. C. 165); and 

(14) section 968 of title 18, United States Code. 

(b) References in other Acts to the Acts listed in subsection (a) 
shall hereafter be considered to be references to the appropriate 
provisions of this Act. 

(c) The repeal of the Acts listed in subsection (a) shall not be 
deemed to affect amendments contained in such Acts to acts not 
named in subsection (a). 

Sec. 543. Saving Provisions. — . . . 

Sec. 544. Amendments to Other Laws.— (a) Title X of the 
Unitod States Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, 
as amended (22 U. S. C. 1431), is amended by adding the following 
now section: 

“informational media guaranties 


“Sec. 1011. The Director of the United States Information 
Agency may make guaranties, in accord ance with the provisions 
of subsection (b) of section 413 of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, of investments in enterprises producing or distributing 
informational media consistent with the national interests of the 
United States against funds heretofore made available by notes 
issued to the Secretary of the Treasury pursuant to section 111 
(c) (2) of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, 
for purposes of guaranties of investments: Provided, however, 
That the amount of such guaranties in any fiscal year shall be 
determined by the President but shall not exceed $10,000,000.” 

(b) Section 1 of Public Law 283, Eighty-first Congress is repealed. 
The Institute of Inter-American Affairs, created pursuant to Public 
Law 369, Eightieth Congress (22 U. S. C. 281), shall have succession 
until Juno 30, 1960, and may make contracts for periods not to 
exceed five years: Provided, That any contract extending beyond 
Juno 30, 1960, shall be made subject to termination by the said 
Institute upon notice: And provided further, That the said Institute 
shall, on and after July 1, 1954, be subject to the applicable provi- 
sions of the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921, as amended (31 
U. S. C. 1), in lieu of the provisions of the Government Corporation 
Control Act, as amended (31 U. S. C. 841). 

Sec. 545. Definitions.— For the purposes of this Act — 

(a) The term “commodity” includes any commodity, material, 
article, supply, or goods. 

(b) The term “surplus agricultural commodity” means any agri- 
cultural commodity or product thereof, class, kind, type, or other 


1 22 U. S. C. § 1651 note. 

2 22 U. S. C. § 16751 note. 

415900 — 57 — yol. 2 94 
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specification thereof, produced in the United States either publicly 
or privately owned, which is in excess of domestic requirements, 
adequate carryover, and anticipated exports for dollars, as determined 
by the Sccretaiy of Agriculture. 

(c) The terms "equipment” and "materials” shall mean any arms, 
ammunition, or implements of war, or any other type of material, 
article, raw material, facility, tool, machine, supply or item that 
would further the purpose of chapter 1 of title I, or any component 
or part thereof, used or required for use in connection therewith, or 
required in or for the manufacture, production, processing, storage, 
transportation, repair, or rehabilitation of any equipment or materials, 
but shall not include merchant vessels. 1 

(d) The term "mobilization reserve,” as used with respect to any 
equipment or materials, means the quantity of such equipment or 
materials determined by the Secretary of Defense under regulations 
prescribed by the President to be required to support mobilization of 
the Armed Forces of the United States in the event of war or national 
emergency until such time as adequate additional quantities of such 
equipment or materials can be procured. 

(o) The term "excess” as used with respect to any equipment or 
materials, means the quantity of such equipment or materials owned 
by the United States which is in excess of the mobilization reserve 
of such equipment or materials. 

(f) The term “services” shall include any service, repair, training 
of personnel, or technical or other assistance or information necessary 
to effectuato the purposes of this Act. 

(g) The term "Armed Forces of the United States” shall include 
any component of the Army of the United States, of the United 
States Navy, of tlio United States Marine Corps, of the Air Force 
of the United States, of the United States Coast Guard, and the 
Reserve components thereof. 

(h) Tlio term "value” means — 

(1) with respect to any excess equipment or materials fur- 
nished under chapter 1 of title I the gross cost of repairing, 
rehabilitating, or modifying such equipment or materials prior 
to being so furnished ; 

(2) with respect to any nonexcess equipment of materials 
furnished under chapter 1 of title I which are taken from the 
mobilization reserve (other than equipment or materials referred 
to in paragraph (3) of this subsection), the actual or the projected 
(computed as accurately as practicable) cost of procuring for 
the mobilization reserve' an equal quantity of such equipment or 
materials or an equivalent quantity of equipment or materials 
of the samo general type but deemed to be more desirable for 
inclusion in the mobilization reserve than the equipment or 
materials furnished; 

(3) with respect to any nonexcess equipment or materials 


i For limitations on the transfer of naval vessels, see the Act of March 10, 
1951 05 Stat. 4, 34 U. S. C. 493-a-l; for text of act of Aug. 5, 1953, authorizing 
transfer of certain vessels, see 67 Stat. 363 as amended by 69 Stat. 373. 
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furnished under chapter 1 of title I which are taken from the 
mobilization reserve but with respect to which the Secretary of 
Defense has certified that it is not necessary fully to replace 
such equipment or materials in the mobilization reserve, the 
gross cost to the United States of such equipment and materials 
or its replacement cost, whichever the Secretary of Defense may 
specify; and J 

(4) with respect to any equipment or materials furnished under 
chapter 1 of title I which are procured for the purpose of being 
so furnished, the gross cost to the United States of such equip- 
ment and materials. 


In detoi mining the gross, cost incurred by any agency in repairing, 
rehabilitating, or modifying any excess equipment furnished un der 
chapter 1 of title 1, all parts,, accessories, or other materials used in the 
course of repair, rehabilitation, or modification shall be priced in ac- 
cordance with the current standard pricing policies of such agency. 
For the purpose of this subsection, the gross cost of any equipment or 
materials taken from, the mobilization reserve means either the actual 
gross cost to the United States of that particular equipment or ma- 
terials or the estimated gross cost to the United States of that particular 
equipment or materials obtained by multiplying the number of units 
of such particular equipment or materials by the average gross cost 
of each unit of that equipment and materials owned by the furnishing 
agency. 

(i) The term “United States Government agency” means any 
department, agency, board, wholly or partly owned corporation, or 
instrumentality, commission, or establishment of the United States 
Government. 

Sec. 546. Construction. — (a) If any provisions of this Act or 
the application of any provision to any circumstances or persons shall 
be held invalid, the validity of the remainder of the Act and applica- 
bility of such provision to other circumstances or persons shall not 
be affected thereby. 

(b) Nothing in this Act shall alter, amend, revoke, repeal, or other- 
wise affect the provisions of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as 
amended (42 U. S. C. 1801). 

(c) Nothing in this Act is intended nor shall it be construed as an 
expressed or implied commitment to provide any specific assistance, 
whether of funds, commodities, or services, to any nation or nations, 
or to any international organization. 

Sec. 547. Reduction oe Authorizations. — Notwithstanding the 
foregoing provisions of this Act, such provisions shall not be construed 
to authorize the appropriation for the fiscal year 1955, for the purposes 
of titles I, II, and IY of this Act, of amounts (exclusive of unexpended 
balances of prior appropriations authorized to be continued available 
under such provisions) aggregating in excess of $2,918,040,000. 

Sec. 548. Unexpended Balances. — Unexpended balances of funds 
heretofore made available under authority of this Act are hereby 
authorized to be continued available for the general purposes . for 
which appropriated, and may be consolidated with appropriations 
made available beginning in fiscal year 1956 for the same general 
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purposes under the authority of this Act: Provided , however , That 
unexpended balances in excess of $200,000,000 not obligated by June 
30, 1955, in accordance with the provisions of section 1311 of the 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1955 (Public Law 663, Eighty-third 
Congress), or reserved in accordance with the provisions of section 
110 of the Mutual Security Appropriation Act, 1955 (Public Law 
778, Eighty-third Congress), 1 are not authorized to be continued 
available after such date. 

Sec. 549. (a) Statement of Congressional Policy. — It is the 
sense of the Congress that inasmuch as — 

(1) the United States, through mutual security programs, has 
made substantial contributions to the economic recovery and 
rehabilitation of the nations of western Europe ; 

(2) due in part to those programs, it has been possible for such 
nations to achieve complete economic recovery and to regain 
their military strength; and 

(3) certain other friendly nations of the world remain in need 
of assistance in order that they may defend themselves against 
aggression and contribute to the security of the free world, 

those nations that have been assisted in their recovery should, in the 
future, share with the United States to a greater extent the financial 
burden of providing aid to those countries which are still in need of 
assistance of the type provided under this Act. 

(b) It is the sense of the Congress that assistance under this Act 
shall be administered so as to assist other peoples in their efforts to 
achieve self-government or independence under circumstances which 
will enable them to assume an equal station among the free nations 
of the world and to fulfill their responsibilities for self-government or 
independence. 


17. DEVELOPMENT OF THE TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM: Release of the Foreign Operations Administration, 
1954 (Excerpt) 2 


It is important to the people of the United States that the less- 
developed areas share in the technical advances that will help them 
become strong partners in the free world. Our strength and well- 
being are dependent in good measure on theirs. 

By helping these areas raise the standards of living of their peoples, 
we can move forward in an expanding world economy. 


1 22 U.S.C. §1819 (Appropriations for Military Assistance). 

2 Technical Cooperation Programs Around the World , Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration, 1954, pp. 2-10. For further documentation on the subject of technical 
assistance, see Development of Technical Assistance Programs: Background Infor- 
mation and Documents, 83d Cong., 2d sess., Committee oil Foreign Relations 
Print, Nov. 22, 1954; Technical Assistance and Related Problems , S. Rept. No, 
1956, 84th Cong., 2d sess., May 7, 1956; Partners in Progress: A Report to the 
President by the International Development Advisory Board (Rockefeller Report), 
Mar. 7, 1951 (GPO, 1951). 
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As of September 1, 1954, the United States was working directly 
with 59 countries, upon their request, to help build the technical 
knowledge and skills of their peoples. Of these, 39 were independent 
rations, 19 were dependent overseas territories in Africa and the Carib- 
bean area, and one was a United Nations Trusteeship. The joint 
technical programs are designed to help other peoples develop ways 
jo help themselves, to strengthen their economies, to make them more 
effective trading partners, and to contribute to the collective security 
>f the free world. 

These 59 countries, representing more than 900 million people, have 
Lsked the United States to share with them the technical knowledge 
md skills that have played so great a part in our own development. 
All of these countries want to better themselves and the lives of their 
peoples. They want their farmers to learn how to grow more food; 
)hey want to overcome the ravages of disease; they want greater 
)pportunity for their children. 

Many of these nations have gained their independence since World 
fVar II, and, strongly nationalistic, are anxious to maintain their 
ndependence and freedom. Their political leaders have promised to 
mprove the lot of the people, and want to make that promise good, 
failure to do so can breed unrest and strife, and adversely affect the 
nterests of the U.S. 

By helping to strengthen the economies, security, and independ- 
ence of other free peoples, the United States enhances its own future. 
:t helps build the mutual security of the free world. 

In the sharing of scientific findings and modern techniques, there is 
i two-way flow of benefits. The United States gains as well as the 
>ther countries. Mutual ties contribute both to peace and to progress. 

As the strength of these countries grows, they become better cus- 
lOmers for the goods of the United States. To note one instance, Peru 
n the last decade has made marked advances in its agriculture. One 
>utgrowth has been more buying of farm machinery from the U.S. 
n 1942 there were fewer than 500 tractors in the country; now there 
me more than 4,500. In 1943 Peruvian purchases of U.S. farm ma- 
chinery were $453,000; in 1953 they reached $5.6 million. 

World trade is vital to the free nations. The United States gets 
strategic and other necessary materials from Latin America, the Far 
East, and other areas. These areas in turn benefit from the sales of 
heir goods to us. 

President Eisenhower last June advised the Congress that “our 
country’s participation in technical cooperation programs must be 
vigorously advanced.” He described the programs as “our most effec- 
ive counter-measure to Soviet propaganda and the best method by 
vhich to create the political and social stability essential to lasting 
>eace.” 

Again in August the President advised them that “technical coop- 
tation has proved itself as a practical and productive concept and 

the surest and most economical way, over the long term, to speed 
he advance toward an expanding world economy and a higher general 
tandard of living.” 
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Growth of FOA Programs 

Long before governmental programs in technical cooperation got 
under way, U.S. private organizations and institutions were sharing 
the benefits of technical knowledge with peoples abroad. Church 
groups, foundations, commercial firms, voluntary agencies, and others 
still carry on this work. 

But their projects, unlike those of FOA, 1 operate in limited areas. 
The scope of FOA action is much broader; FOA works with host gov- 
ernments in programs for the extension of nationwide governmental 
services — in agriculture, health, education and other fields — to all the 
people. FOA coordinates its programs with those of the voluntary 
agencies and encourages these agencies to increase their activity. 

Today’s governmental programs of technical cooperation first took 
root in the Americas. They sprang from the fertile soil of inter- 
American agreements. A 1939 law authorized U.S. government 
agencies to carry out cooperative tasks based on these agreements, and 
an Interdepartmental Committee on Cooperation with American 
Republics was set up in May of that year. 

World War II speeded up the process. As emergency needs arose, 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- American Affairs was established. 
It undertook programs largely to overcome the health hazards that 
stood in the way of obtaining essential materials, such as rubber and 
metals, and to meet the food needs of the people. After the war the 
Institute of Inter- American Affairs was reincorporated — to continue 
the cooperative programs. In Europe the U.S. took part in the 
European Recovery Program. 

In 1949 President Truman asked for a broadened program to extend 
“the benefits of our scientific advances and industrial progress” to all 
the underdeveloped areas. The next year the Congress approved the 
Act for International Development and a Technical Cooperation Ad- 
ministration was set up in the Department of State. Technical as- 
sistance in some countries of the Far East, however, was handled 
by the Economic Cooperation Administration — later the Mutual 
Security Agency — which was also handling technical exch ange programs 
with the industrial countries of Europe. 

In 1953 President Eisenhower, for greater efficiency and economy 
in foreign operations, telescoped all three agencies — the IIAA, TCA 
and MSA — into the Foreign Operations Administration. FOA now 
conducts the cooperative programs with other nations. 

Since its establishment by President Eisenhower in 1953, FOA has 
placed increasing emphasis on expanding the work of technical coopera- 
tion. Congress has provided increased funds, more technicians are in 
the field than ever before, and more American universities arc helping 
in the exchange of technical knowledge. 

Where necessary, technical cooperation programs are supplemented 
by assistance to key projects essential to the economic development of 
a country. This type of help, known as development assistance, is 
generally provided when the country lacks the material or financial 


1 Foreign Operations Administration. 
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capacity to undertake the needed projects itself or when the rate of 
iconomic progress without supplemental aid would not serve the best 
nterests of the country and the United States. Development assist- 
ance and technical cooperation in these instances are combined into 
m integrated program directed toward the common objective of 
iconomic strength among the free nations. 

Fhree Major Areas 

Today 1 the Foreign . Operations Administration carries on U.S. 
technical cooperation in three major areas of the world — Latin 
America.; the Near East, Africa and South Asia; and the Far East. 

FOA is cooperating on technical problems with 19 independent 
countries of Latin America and with 9 dependent overseas territories 
n that area. The 19 nations include Mexico and three countries of 
he Caribbean area: Cuba, Haiti, and the Dominican Republic; they 
nclude the 6 countries of Central America: Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Panama; and they include 9 
countries in South America: Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Paraguajq Peru, Uruguay , and Venezuela. The 9 dependent terri- 
tories are Barbados; Trinidad and Tobago; Windward and Leeward 
[slands; British Guiana; Surinam; British Honduras; Jamaica; Nether- 
an els Antilles; and French West Indies. 

FOA is working in cooperative projects also in 13 countries of the 
Slear East, Africa, and South Asia, and with 11 African dependent 
territories. The countries in Africa and the Near East are Egypt, 
Uthiopia, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Liberia, and Libya; in 
South Asia are Afghanistan, India, Nepal, and Pakistan. The de- 
jendent territories include Tunisia, French Equatorial Africa, Mada- 
gascar, Angola, Mozambique, Belgian Congo, Gold Coast, the Central 
African Federation, Sierra Leone, Morocco, and Italian Somalia 
'U. N. Trusteeship). 

FOA technical cooperation projects are under way also in seven 
io untries of the Far East: China (Formosa), Cambodia, Laos, Viet- 
lam, Indonesia, Philippines, and Thailand. 

Once a country asks the United States for technical cooperation, a 
>road agreement is drawn up between the two governments. The 
■equesting country agrees, among other things, (a) to bear a “fair 
hare” of the costs, (b) to integrate the programs and to make good 
ise of their results, and (c) to cooperate with other countries in 
technical programs. 

This broad agreement is generally followed by detailed agreements 
>n specific programs, each a part of the country's integrated plan for 
teonomic development. For example, after Iran and the United States 
n January 1952 agreed to undertake a technical program, a series of 
special agreements were spelled out. Three programs were agreed to 
n April 1952 — one in agriculture, one in health, and one in education. 
Agreements were signed in May in the fields of industry, transporta- 
ion, and community housing; they were followed in June by pro- 


1 1954 — FOA was succeeded by the International Cooperation Administra- 
lion, which now administers the program; see infra , doc. 19. 
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grams for the development of natural resources and communications. 
Eight months later — in February 1953 — a program in public admin- 
istration was initiated in Iran. 

Each of these agreements launched a series of technical projects. 
Under the agriculture program, for instance, members of the U.S. 
mission and representatives of the Iranian Ministry of Agriculture 
worked out a series of 17 projects. American technicians cooperated 
with ministry officials and local technicians in putting these projects 
into operation. 

Efforts were turned first to developing basic research with emphasis 
on irrigation, seeds, and principal crops of Iran. Training was ar- 
ranged for farm leaders from all parts of the country. A farm exten- 
sion service was set up. Steps were taken to introduce better grains 
and to import livestock for the improvement of native breeds. Wide 
use of insecticides and pesticides was initiated. Tests of drought 
resistant grasses were begun. 

In carrying out technical cooperation programs FOA draws on the 
specialized knowledge, skills, and experience of American universities, 
industry, and voluntary agencies as well as Federal and State agencies. 
It sends specialists abroad who help train local technicians, and it 
brings individuals from cooperating countries to the United States 
for advanced study or observation of techniques. 

In the host countries U.S. technicians work side by side with min- 
istry officials and local technicians. In Latin America, Servicios , that 
is, joint agencies made up of representatives of the host country and 
FOA, have been created within the individual ministries to carry out 
the joint programs and administer the joint funds. In some other 
countries a joint fund may be set up or joint planning may be done 
by committees of host government officials and U.S. mission officers. 
Projects are carried out with a view to increasing participation and 
responsibility on the part of the host country so that ultimately it 
can take over the work entirely. 

In addition to benefitting the people immediately concerned, these 
programs have four major objectives: 

1. To show what can be done by local people using available re- 
sources and better techniques. 

2. To train local technicians who will then be able to pass their 
knowledge along to others- — to set up a chain reaction for 
progress. 

3. To contribute to the economic development of the whole country. 

4. To help in the establishment of nationwide government agencies 
that will have the resources — people, know-how, organization, 
funds, and acceptance — to carry on their service activities with- 
out outside assistance. 

Costs Are Shared 

The cost of technical cooperation to the United States taxpayer is 
relatively small. Based on allotments for the fiscal year, ended June 
30, 1954, the cost per person is less than a penny and a half a week. 
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For the first year of operation under the Act for International 
jvelopment, that is, for the 12 months ending June 30, 1951, allot- 
‘nts for technical cooperation were $39 million. For fiscal years 
52 and 1953 allotments were $127 and $145 million respectively* 
otments for 1954 were $105 million; for the 12 months ending June 
, 1955, Congress provided $116.5 million. 1 

The contributions of the host countries to their technical cooperation 
)grams average more than twice ours; in some cases their eontribu- 
ns exceed ours by many times— 27 times in the health program in 
azil, for instance. As the programs gain momentum in any country, 
pular support grows and the government provides more funds, more 
/ilities, and more personnel to this phase of the nation’s economic 
relopment. 


. REVISED ADMINISTERING AUTHORITY UNDER THE 
MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1954: Executive Order No. 10575, 
November 6, 1954 2 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Mutual Security 
-t of 1954 (68 Stat. 832), by section 301 of title 3 of the United 
sites Code, and as President of the United States and Commander 
Chief of the armed forces of the United States, it is hereby ordered 
follows: 


Part I. Assignment of Functions and Funds 

Section 101. Foreign Operations Administration, (a) Exclusive of 
3 functions otherwise delegated, or excluded from delegation, by 
is order, and subject to the provisions of this order, there are hereby 
legated to the Director of the Foreign Operations Administration 
functions conferred upon the President by the Mutual Security 
it of 1954 3 (hereinafter referred to as the Act) and by the Mutual 
rfense Assistance Control Act of 1951 4 (65 Stat. 644; 22 U. S. C. 
11— 1613c). 

(b) Subject to sections 103 and 107 (b) of this order, the Director 
the Foreign Operations Administration shall administer sections 
2, 505, and 201 of the Act. In determining upon the furnishing of 


Funds for technical cooperation in 1954 and 1955 are not strictly comparable 
those for earlier years. Included in the earlier allotments are funds which were 
er identified as “special economic aid” (fiscal 1954) and “development as- 
tance” (fiscal 1955). For example, U.S. fundB for the technical cooperation 
Dgrfims in Egypt are recorded as follows: $12.6 million for 1953; $3.2 million 
• 1954. However, included in the 1953 program was $10 million for roadbuild- 
r • this would now be identified as “development assistance” and not as tech- 
sal cooperation”. [Footnote in the original.] . . 

2 19 Fed. Reg . 7249. The title of this executive order reads Administration 
Foreign- Aid Functions.” 

1 Supra, doc. 16. 

1 Supra , doc. 15. 
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assistance on terms of repayment pursuant to sections 201 (a) and 505 
of the Act, and upon the amounts and terms of such assistance, the 
Director of the Foreign Operations Administration shall consult with 
the National Advisory Council on International Monetary and 
Financial Problems in respject of policies relating to such assistance 
and terms. Whenever assistance on terms of repayment, under the 
said section 505, involves funds available under chapter 1 of Title I 
of the Act, the said Director shall consult with the Secretary of 
Defense with respect to the amounts and terms of such assistance, 
The Director of the Foreign Operations Administration shall also 
consult the said Council with respect to policies concerning the 
utilization of funds in the Special Account provided for in section 
142 (11) of the Act and concerning such other matters as are within 
the cognizance of the Council pursuant to section 4 of the Bretton 
Woods Agreements Act. 1 

(c) Pursuant to section 527 (c) (2) of the Act, it is directed that the 
authority made available to the Director of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency with respect to his functions by section 2 of Executive 
Order No. 10477 of August 1, 1953 (18 F. R. 4540), and by Executive 
Order No. 10522 of March 26, 1954 (19 F. R. 1689), subject to the 
provisions of law applicable in connection with such authority, may 
be utilized by the Director of the Foreign Operations Administration 
with respect to his functions. 

(d) It is hereby directed that the Office of Small Business provided 
for in section 504 (b) of the Act shall be in the Foreign Operations 
Administration. 

Section 102. Department of Defense, (a) Subject to the provisions 
of this order, there are hereby delegated to the Secretary of Defense: 

(1) The functions conferred upon the President by chapter 1 of 
Title I of the Act, exclusive of (i) those so conferred by section 105 
(b) (3) of the Act, (ii) so much of those so conferred by section 106 
(b) of the Act as consists of determining that a nation or international 
organization may make available the fair value of equipment, 
materials, or services, sold thereto or rendered therefor, at a time or at 
times other than in advance of delivery of the equipment, materials, 
or services, and (iii) the functions reserved to the President by section 
107 of this order. 

(2) The functions conferred upon the President by sections 142 
(7) and 511 (c) of the Act. 

(3) So much of the functions conferred upon the President by 
sections 142 (10), 511 (b), 527 (a), 528, and 529 (a) of the Act as 
relates to other functions under the Act administered by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

(b) The Secretary of Defense is hereby designated to make, with 
respect to equipment or materials procured for military assistance, 
the determinations provided for in section 107 of the Mutual Security 
Appropriation Act, 1955 (68 Stat. 1224). 

1 Act of July 31, 1945; A Decade of American Foreign Policy , pp. 305-311. 
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(c) The Secretary of Defense (1) shall exercise the responsibility 
nd authority vested in him by the Act and the responsibility and 
uthority delegated to him by this order subject to coordination by 
lie Director of the Foreign Operations Administration, and (2) shall 
eep the Director of the Foreign Operations Administration fully 
nd currently informed of all matters, including prospective action, 
jlalmg to the utilization of funds under the Act, the establishment 
f priorities under section 524 (b) of the Act, and the furnishing of 
ulitary items under chapter 1 of Title I of the Act. 

a 

Section 103. Department of State . (a) There are hereby delegated 

3 the Secretary of State: 

{1 ) Pile functions conferred upon the President by the laws referred 
3 in section 101 (a) of this order with respect to negotiating and 
ntering into international agreements. 

(2) The functions conferred upon the President by sections 105 

(3), 405 (a), 413 (b) (2) and (3), and 529 (b) and (c) of the Act. 

(3) The functions conferred upon the President by section 504 
i) (2) of the Act so far as they may relate to countries in which the 
‘oreign Operations Administration does not have missions or 
mployees. 

(4) So much of the functions conferred upon the President by 
action 535 (a) of the Act as consists of requesting the cooperation 
f the United Nations, its organs, and specialized agencies or other 
ltcrnational organizations in carrying out the purposes of the Act. 

(b) The functions conferred upon the President by section 414 of 
re Act are hereby delegated to the Secretary of State. In connection 
dth the carrying out of the said functions the Secretary of State 
oall consult with appropriate agencies of the Government. The 
esignation by the Secretary of State of articles which shall be con- 
id ered as arms, ammunition, and implements of war, including 
^clinical data relating thereto, under the said section 414 shall 
squire the concurrence of the Secretary of Defense. 

(c) The Secretary of State shall be responsible (1) for making the 
Jnited States contributions under the Act to, and formulating and 
resenting with the assistance of the Director of the Foreign Opera- 
ions Administration the policy of the United States with respect 
o the assistance programs of, the international organizations referred 

0 in sections 132 (c), 306, 405 (a) and (c), 406, and 407 of the Act, 
nd (2) for making the United States contribution under section 408 
f the Act to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization for the United 
totes 5 share of the expenses of the Organization. 

(d) All functions under the Act and the other statutes referred to 

1 sections 101 (a), 102 (b), and 105 Ja) of this order, however vested, 
elegated, or assigned, shall be subject to the responsibilities of the 
iecretary of State with respect to the foreign policy of the United 

(e) The maintenance of special missions or staffs abroad, the fixing 
f the ranks of the chiefs thereof after the chiefs of the United States 
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diplomatic missions, and the authorization of the same compensation 
and allowances as the chief of mission, Class 3 or Class 4, within the 
meaning of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 (22 U. S. C. 801 et seq.), 
all under section 526 of the Act, shall require the approval of the 
Secretary of State. 

Section 104. Department of Commerce, (a) There is hereby dele- 
gated to the Secretary of Commerce so much of the functions con- 
ferred upon the President by section 413 (b) (1) of the Act as consists 
of drawing the attention of private enterprise to opportunities for 
investment and development in other free nations. 

(b) The Secretary of Commerce is hereby designated as the officer 
through whom shall be carried out the functions provided for in 
section 416 of the Act. 

Section 105. United States Information Agency . (a) The functions 
conferred upon the President by section 1011 of the United States 
Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 1 (62 Stat. 6), 
as amended, are hereby delegated to the Director of the United 
States Information Agency and shall be carried out in consultation 
with the Director of the Foreign Operations Administration. 

(b) The United States Information Agency shall perforin the 
functions provided for by law with respect to publicizing abroad the 
activities carried out under the Act. 

Section 106. Allocation of funds, (a) Funds appropriated or 
otherwise made available to the President shall be deemed to be 
allocated without any further action of the President as follows: 

(1) Funds for carrying out chapter 1 of Title I of the Act are 
allocated to the Secretary of Defense, but, for the purposes of the 
second sentence of section 110 of the Mutual Security Appropriation 
Act, 1955 (68 Stat. 1224), such funds shall be available only when 
and in such amounts as they have been apportioned, for use, by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

(2) All funds for carrying out the Act except those for carrying out 
chapter 1 of Title I of the Act are allocated to the Director of the 
Foreign Operations Administration. 

(b) The said funds may be allocated by the Secretary of Defense 
and the Director of the Foreign Operations Administration, respec- 
tively, to any agency, department, establishment, or wholly-owned 
corporation of the Government for obligation or expenditure thereby 
consistent with applicable law, subject, however, to the provisions of 
section 107 (a) (2) hereof. The utilization of funds without regard 
to the existing laws governing the obligation and expenditure of 
Government funds as authorized by section 411 (b) of the Act shall 
be limited as far as practicable and shall in any event be confined to 
instances in which such utilization is deemed (1) to further the more 


1 A Decade of American Foreign Policy , pp. 1224-1234, 
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economical, efficient, or expeditious carrying out of functions under 
lie Act, and (2) to obviate or mitigate hardship occurring with re- 
pec t to personnel administering functions under the Act in connec- 
ion with the administration of these functions or with respect to 
lie families of personnel by reason of the duties of the respective 
Leads. 

(c) The Director of the Foreign Operations Administration shall 
dlocate funds to the Department of State for the contributions 
ef erred to in section 103 (c) of this order. 

Section 107. Reservation of functions to the President, (a) There 
Li*e hereby excluded from the functions delegated by the foregoing 
xrovisions of this order: 

(1) The functions conferred upon the President by the Act with 
*espect to the appointment of officers required to be appointed by 
md. with the advice and consent of the Senate, the transmittal of 
)eriodic or special reports to the Congress, and the termination or 
withdrawal of assistance. 

(2) The functions . conferred upon the President with respect to 
hidings, determinations, certification, agreements, directives, or 
iransfers of funds, as the case may be, by sections 104 (b), 105, 132 
[a), 141, 401, 403, 404, 410, 501, 503, 521, and 522 (b) of the Act, and 
:>y sections 103 (b), 104, 203, and 301 of the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Control Act of 1951. 

(3) The functions conferred upon the President by sections 101, 
L07 (a) (2), 415, 525, 533, and 545 (d) of the Act and, subject to 
Part II hereof, the functions so conferred by section 523 (b) of the 
4ct. 

(4) The functions conferred upon the President by section 121 of 
die Act, including all of the functions so conferred with respect to 
waiving specific provisions of section 142 of the Act, but otherwise 
excluding so much of the functions conferred upon the President by 
jhe said section 121 as may relate to assistance for the support of 
[orces and other expenditures within Indo-China and either is fi- 
nanced from the unexpended balances of appropriations made pur- 
suant to sections 304 and 540 of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, 
is amended, or is within an obligational limitation of $150,000,000 
additional to the said unexpended balances. 

(5) So much of the functions conferred upon the President by 
3 ection 409 (d) of the Act as may relate to funds allocated to the 
Department of Defense by this order. 

(b) The President shall hereafter determine the portions of the 
3 um of $350,000,000 provided for in section 402 of the Act and the 
portions of the sum of $200,000,000 provided for in section 505 (b) 
of the Act which shall be applicable to funds allocated pursuant to 
the Act to the Foreign Operations Administration and the Depart- 
ment of Defense, respectively. 
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Part II. Procedures for Coordination Abroad 

Section 201. Functions of the Chief of the United States Diplomatic 
Mission, (a) The Chief of the United States Diplomatic Mission in 
each country, as the representative of the President, shall serve as 
the channel of authority on foreign policy and shall provide foreign 
policy direction to all representatives of United States agencies in 
such country. 

(b) The Chief of the United States Diplomatic Mission in each 
country, as the representative of the President and acting on his 
behalf, shall coordinate the activities of the representatives of United 
States agencies (including the chiefs of economic and technical as- 
sistance missions, military assistance advisory groups, foreign in- 
formation staffs, and other representatives of agencies of the United 
States Government) in such country engaged in carrying out programs 
under the Act, programs under the Mutual Defense Assistance Control 
Act of 1951, and the programs transferred by section 2 of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 8 of 1953 1 (67 Stat. 642) ; and he shall assume respon- 
sibility for assuring the unified development and execution of the said 
programs in such country. More particularly, the functions of each 
Chief of United States Diplomatic Mission shall include, with respect 
to the programs and the country concerned, the functions of: 

(1) Exercising general direction and leadership of the entire effort. 

(2) Assuring that recommendations and prospective plans and 
actions of representatives of United States agencies are effectively 
coordinated and are consistent with, and in furtherance of, the 
established policy of the United States. 

(3) Assuring that the interpretation and application of instructions 
received by representatives of United States agencies from higher 
authority are in accord with the established policy of the United 
States. 

(4) Guiding the representatives of United States agencies in work- 
ing out measures to prevent duplication in their efforts and to pro- 
mote the most effective and efficient use of all United States officers 
and employees engaged in work on the said programs. 

(5) Keeping the representatives of United States agencies fully 
informed as to current and prospective United States policies. 

(6) Prescribing procedures governing the coordination of the 
activities of representatives of United States agencies, and assuring 
that such representatives shall have access to all available information 
essential to the accomplishment of their prescribed duties. 

(7) Preparing and submitting such reports on the operation and 
status of the programs referred to in the introductory portion of this 
subsection as may be requested of the Secretary of State by the 
Secretary of Defense, the Director of the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration, or the Director of the United States Information Agency, 
with respect to their respective responsibilities. 

(8) Recommending the withdrawal of United States personnel from 


1 Infra , pp. 3184-3186. 
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s country whenever in his opinion the interests of the United States 
xrant such action. 

(c) Each Chief of United States Diplomatic Mission shall perform 
) functions under this part in accordance with instructions from 
^her authority and subject to established policies and programs of 
s Umtcd. States. Only the President and the Secretary of State 
all communicate instructions directly to the Chief of the United 
utes Diplomatic Mission. 

(d) No Chief of United States Diplomatic Mission shall delegate 
y function conferred upon him by the provisions of this Part 
l \ch directly involves the exercise of direction, coordination, or 
thonty. 

Section 202. Referral of unresolved matters. The Chief of the United 
ates . Diplomatic Mission in each country shall initiate steps to 
ioncile^ any divergent views arising between representatives of 
rited States agencies in the country concerned with respect to 
ograms referred to in the introductory portion of section 201 (b) 
this order. If agreement cannot be reached the Chief of the United 
ates Diplomatic Mission shall recommend a course of action, and 
cli course of action shall be followed unless a representative of a 
uited States agency requests that the issue be referred to the 
iorctary of State and the United States agencies concerned for 
tcision. If such a request is made, the parties concerned shall 
omplly refer the issue for resolution prior to taking action at the 
■uulry level. 

Section 203. Further coordination procedures and relationships, (a) 
LI representatives of United States agencies in each country shall be 
hject to the responsibilities imposed upon the Chief of the United 
,ates Diplomatic Mission in such country by section 523 (b) of the 
ct and by this part. 

(b) Subject to compliance with the provisions of this part and with 
lo prescribed procedures of their respective agencies, all representa- 
vos of United States agencies affected by this part (1) shall have 
root communication with their respective agencies and with such 
iher parties and in such manner as may be. authorized by their 
ispective agencies, (2) shall keep the respective Chiefs of United 
jates Diplomatic Missions and each other fully and currently in- 
miecl on all matters, including prospective plans, reconunendations, 
id actions, relating to the programs referred to in the introductory 
yrtion of section 201 (b) of this order, and (3) shall furnish to the 
ispective Chiefs of United States Diplomatic Missions, upon their 
Npiest, documents and information concerning the said programs. 

Part III. General Provisions 

Section 301. Definition. As used in this order, the word “functions” 
ubraces duties, powers, responsibilities, authority, and discretion. 
Section 302. Prior orders. ' (a) This order supersedes Executive 
H-der No. 10476 of August 1, 1953 (18 F. R. 4537). 
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(b) The reference in section 3 (c) of Executive Order No. 10560 
of September 9, 1954 (19 F. R. 5927), to Part III of Executive Order 
No. 10476 1 shall after the date of this order be deemed to be a refer- 
ence to Part II of this order. 

(c) Except to the extent inconsistent with law or with this order 
and except as revoked, superseded, or otherwise made inapplicable 
before the time of issuance of this order, (1) all determinations, 
authorizations, regulations, rulings, certificates, orders, directives, 
contracts, agreements, and other actions issued, undertaken or 
entered into with respect to any function affected by this order 
shall continue in full force and effect until amended, modified, or 
revoked by appropriate authority, (2) each reference in any Executive 
order to any provision of law repealed by the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954 shall be deemed also to refer to the corresponding provision, 
if any, of the Mutual Security Act of 1954. 

Section 303. Effective date. Without prejudice d anything clone 
under proper authority with respect to any function under the Act 
at any time subsequent to the approval of the Act and prior to the 
approval of this order, the effective date of this order shall be deemed 
to be the date of the approval of the Act. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


19. ADDITIONAL REVISION OF ADMINISTERING AUTHOR- 
ITY UNDER THE MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1954: Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 10610, May 9, 1955 2 3 

By virtue of the authority vested in mo by the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, 3 including particularly sections 521 and 525 thereof (68 
Stat. 855, 856), and as President of the United States, it is ordered 
as follows : 

Part I. Department op State; International Cooperation 
Administration 

Section 101. Exclusive of the functions transferred by the pro- 
visions of section 201 of this order, all functions conferred by law 
upon, or delegated or otherwise assigned by the President to, the 
Director of the Foreign Operations Administration, and all functions 
conferred by law upon, or otherwise placed under the jurisdiction of, 
the Foreign Operations Administration (including, subject to the 
provisions of sections 102 (b) and (c) of this order, all functions of 
agencies, officials, and employees of the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration), are hereby transferred to the Secretary of State and the 
Department of State, respectively. 


1 Supra , doc. 14. 

2 20 Fed. Reg. 3179. The executive order bears the title " Administration of 
Mutual Security and Related Functions.” 

3 Supra , doc. 16. 
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Section 102. The following are hereby transferred to the Depart- 
Lent oi State: 

(a) All offices of the Foreign Operations Administration, exclusive 
f the office ox Director of the Foreign Operations Administration. 

(b) The Institute of Inter- American Affairs and the functions 
ested in it by law, which functions shall remain therewith. 

(c) The International Development Advisory Board (68 Stat. 
£2) and the functions vested in it by law, which functions shall re- 
tain therewith. 

(d) The Office of Small Business, provided for in section 504 (b) 
E the Mutual Security Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 851), and in section 101 
1) of Executive Order No. 10575 of November 6, 1954 (19 F. B. 
251). 1 

Section 103. (a) The Secretary of State shall establish, with the 

fficcs, personnel, and facilities transferred to the Department of 
tate by or under section 102 (a) and 302 of this order, an agency in 
re Department of State which shall be known as the International 
Jooperation Administration. The agencies transferred by sections 

02 (b), (c), and (d) of this order shall be made a part of or attached 

3 the International Cooperation Administration. The International 
Jooperation Administration shall be headed by the Director of the 
nternational Cooperation Administration referred to in the first 
rntcnco of section 103 (b) of this order. The said Director shall 
sport directly to the Secretary of State. Except as may be other- 
use provided by the Secretary of State in respect of the matters 
ef erred to in section 104 of this order, the functions transferred by 
action 101 hereof shall he carried out by or under the International 
/©operation Administration or the Director thereof. The said Ad- 
linistration, including all its officers and agencies, and all functions 
ransf erred by this Part shall be subject to the direction and control 
f the Secretary of State. To such extent as the Secretary of State 
hall prescribe, consistent with law and without diminishing assign- 
ments made or required to be made by this order to the International 
Cooperation Administration or the Director thereof, the said Ad- 
ministration and Director shall be deemed to be the successors of 
he Foreign Operations Administration and the Director thereof, 
cspectively, in respect of transfers to the Department of State and 
he Secretary of State made by this order. 

(b) The title of Deputy Director of the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration is hereby changed to Director of the International Co- 
peration Administration. The Director of the International Co- 
iperation Administration may, as he deems proper, change the title 
,f and utilize in connection with the functions transferred by this 
►rder any other office of the Foreign Operations Administration 

ransf erred hereby. . . . 

Section 104. (a) The Secretary of State, after consultation with the 
Secretary of Defense, shall make appropriate arrangements for carry- 


1 Supra. 
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mg' out the function of coordination referred to in section 102 (c) (1) 
of Executive Order No. 10575 of November 6, 1954. 

.(b) The Secretary of State or, if he shall so direct, the Director of 
the International Cooperation Administration shall (1) carry out the 
functions under the Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951 1 
transferred by section 101 of this order, (2) carry out the functions 
under section 501 (a) (2) of the Mutual Security Act of 1951 (as con- 
tinued by section 525 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954), (3) niako 
the determinations authorized by the last sentence of section 524 (b) 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, and (4) coordinate the functions 
of the International Cooperation Administration and other affairs of 
the Department of State. 

Part II. Department op Defense 

Section 201. So much of the functions under chapter 2 of Title I 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1954 now vested in or delegated to ox- 
otherwise conferred upon the Director of the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration or the Foreign Operations Administration as consists of 
furnishing to recipients eligible under that chapter, equipment, mate- 
rials, or services which are delivered or rendered directly to the mili- 
tary forces of the recipient country or its agent (including a civilian 
coiitractor with such force) for the exclusive use, or to be under the 
exclusive control, of such military forces and without entering into or 
being processed by the civilian economy of tire recipient country ex- 
cept as above provided is hereby transferred to the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Department of Defense, respectively. 

Section 202. The determination of the value of the program for 
any country under so much of chapter 2 of Title I of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954 as pertains to the functions transferred by section 
201 of this order shall be made by the Secretary of State. 

Part III. General Provisions 

Section 301. As used in this order, tho term functions includes 
powers, duties, authority, responsibilities, and discretion. 

Section 302. So much of the l-ecords, property, personnel, posi- 
tions, and unexpended balances of appropriations, allocations, and 
other funds of the Foreign Operations Administration as the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget shall determine shall he transferred to tho 
Department of Defense. There, arc hereby transferred to the De- 
partment of State all other records, property, personnel, positions, and 
unexpended balances of appropriations, allocations, and other hauls 
of the Foreign Operations Administration (including those of the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, tho International Development 
Advisory Board, and the Office of Small Business, which shall he trans- 
ferred with those agoncies, respectively). Such further measures and 
dispositions as the Director of the Bureau of tho Budget may doom 
necessary in order to effectuate the transfers provided for in this sec- 
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tion shall be. carried out in such manner as he shall direct and by such 
agencies as he shall designate. 

Section 303. (a) The Foreign Operations Administration, including 
the office of Director of the Foreign Operations Administration but 
excluding all other offices of, and all agencies and positions of, the 
Foreign Operations Administration, and excluding also all functions 
transferred by the provisions of this order, is hereby abolished. 

(b) The memberships of the Director of the Foreign Operations 
Administration on the following bodies, together with the functions 
of the said Director in his capacity as member of each thereof, are 
hereby abolished: (1) The National Security Council, (2) the Opera- 
tions Coordinating Board, (3) the Council on Foreign Economic Pol- 
icy, (4) the Interagency Committee on Agricultural Surplus Disposal, 
(5) the Defense Mobilization Board, and (6) the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Trade Agreements: Provided , That the Director of the 
International Cooperation Administration or his designated repre- 
sentative shall participate in the deliberations, and assist in connection 
with the all airs, of the bodies mentioned in items (2) to (6), inclusive, 
above, and of the Committee for Reciprocity Information. 

Section 304. Nothing in this order shall be construed to derogate 
from the authority of the President, after the date of approval of this 
order, (1) to delegate functions conferred upon him by the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954 or by other law other than as transferred or other- 
wise assigned by this order, (2) to transfer to any agency or officer of 
die United States, or to modify or abolish, any function, office, or 
entity of the Foreign Operations Administration or the successor 
thereof or any officer or employee thereof, or (3) to transfer such per- 
sonnel, property, records, and funds as may be necessary incident 
thereto. 

Section 305. Except to the extent inconsistent with this order, all 
determinations, authorizations, regulations, rulings, certificates, or- 
ders, directives, contracts, agreements, and other actions issued, un- 
dertaken, or entered into with respect to any function affected by this 
order and not heretofore revoked, superseded, or otherwise made in- 
applicable, shall continue in full force and effect until amended, modi- 
fied, or terminated by appropriate authority ; but any reference therein 
to any officer or agency abolished by this order shall hereafter be 
deemed to be a reference to the appropriate successor officer or agency 
under this order. 

Section 306. This order shall become effective at the close of 
June 30, 1955. 


Dwight D. Eisenhower 
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20. COUNTRIES HAVING ENTERED INTO ARR.A 
FOR GRANT MILITARY AID UNDER TH 
SECURITY PROGRAM: Map, December 31, 1955 1 


1 Ninth Semiannual Report to Congress on the Mutual Security 
six months ended December SI, 1955 (1956), p. 12. 
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G. STATISTICAL REVIEW OF THE FOREIGN AID 
PROGRAMS, 1945-1955 


21. POST WORLD WAR II FOREIGN AID LEGISLATION • 
GRANT AND LOAN FUNDS AUTHORIZED AND APPRO- 
PRIATED FOR MAJOR FOREIGN AID PROGRAMS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 1945-1956: Tabular Compilation, January 27, 
1956 1 


[Sec following chart ] 


«» 


j. 

t 

foreign aid 3159, 

! 22. UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT FOREIGN GRANTS AND 

| CREDITS, POSTWAR DECADE, JULY 1, 1945, THROUGH 
1 JUNE 30, 1955: Tabular Compilation by Program (Military and 
Other) and by Area, November 4, 1955 (Excerpt) 1 

[Prefatory Note: Grants are largely outright girts for which no payment 
; is expected , or which at most involve an obligation on the part of the 
j receiver to extend aid to the United States or other countries to achieve 
| a common objective. Credits are loan disbursements or transfers under 
other agreements which give rise to specific obligations to repay, over a 
period of years , usually with interest. In some instances assistance has 
i been given with the understanding that a decision as to repayment will 

\ be made at a later date: such assistance is included in grants. At such 

| time as an agreement is reached for repayment over a period of years , a 

I credit is established. Such credits, cannot, as a rule, be deducted from 

S specific grants recorded in previous periods : an adjustment for grants 

I converted into credits is made at the time of agreement. All known 

returns to the United States Government stemming from grants and 
credits are taken into account in net grants and net credits. 

The measure of foreign grants and credits generally is in terms of goods 
delivered or shipped by the United States Government, services rendered 
by the United Slates Government, or cash disbursed by the United States 
Government to or for the account of a foreign government or other foreign 
entity. The Government’s capital investments in the International 
Bank ($635 million) and International Monetary Fund ($2,750 million) 
are not included in these data although they constitute an additional 
measure taken by this Government to promote foreign economic recovery * 
Payments made to these international financial institutions do not result 
| in immediate eq uivalent aid to foreign countries. Use of available dollar 
J funds is largely determined by the managements of the two institutions, 
i subject to certain controls which can be exercised by the United States 
Government. 

\ “Mutual security military grants ” include mutual security program 
i aid for common-use items which are to be used by military forces of 
nations receiving assistance, when such assistance provided under section 
\ 123 of the Mutual Security Act of 1354, as amended, is administered in 

j accordance with chapter 1, Military Assistance, of Title I of that act. 

“ Mutual security other grants ” include (1) mutual security program aid 
\ for economic and technical assistance use from military aid appropria- 
! tions, (2) mutual security program aid from appropriations for common - 
use items which are to be used by military forces of nations receiving 
! assistance, when such assistance is administered in accordance with 
■ chapter 3, Defense Support, of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and (3) also transfer of funds for the support of forces of Cam- 
j bodia, Laos, and Vietnam (and forces of France located in such states) 
i and of funds in support of production for forces support. 

“Military equipment loans” are included in this report as part of 
j military grants; these “loans” are essentially transfers on an indetermi- 
• nate basis, generally requiring only the return of the identical item., if 
available. In essence, this was the requirement pertaining to wartime 
| lend-lease transfers of watercraft, which were included as grant transfers 


1 U. S. Government Foreign Grants and Credits ) Postwar Decade , July 1 , 194/5 1 
through June SO , 1955, prepared in the Budget Division, Office of the Controller, 
International Cooperation Administration, Nov. 4, 1955, pp. 1-2; using source 
material from the Office of Business Economics, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
This compilation also includes a breakdown of the major areas, listing 86 different 
countries, specific international organizations, etc. — not reproduced here. The 
! Prefatory Note is a definition of terms used in the chart, and appeared as an 
1 introduction to the chart. 
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in these data. The transfers reported for Canada 
and return of aircraft, for example, under the progra 
Defense Department August 15, 1952 . 

“Special country programs” include Greek-Turku 
tary aid, Chinese stabilization , Philippine rehabilit 
Berlin investment fund , Libyan special purpose fun 
notes of September 9, 1954 , and Mexican foot-and-m 
tion program . 

For security reasons data by country do not incl 
furnished principally under the mutual security 
exhibits, the military assistance under mutual set 
summary manner in the appropriate geographical 
military assistance generally reflect the area of 
equipment; in particular data for Asia and Pacific i 
Indochina ( Cambodia , Laos, and Vietnam) while 
Europe include shipments to France, a part of whic 
equipment used by the French forces in Indochi 
inclusion of dependencies in the grouping “ Western 
for other groupings, particularly “Near East and Afr 
ingly understated . The aid shown in the table in 
have been extended to private entities in the couni 
credit shown for Canada, for example, represents 
private entities in Canada. Country data include g 
agricultural surpluses through American voluntar\ 
international organizations. 

Columns may not add in all instances due to rou 


(-See following chart] 



Part XIX 


INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION AND EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 


L. ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED STATES OVERSEAS 
INFORMATION AND EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE FUNC- 
TIONS, 1938-1953 1 


From the termination of the Creel Committee (Committee on Public 
[liformation, George Creol, Chairman; established by Executive Order, 
April 14, 1917) in 1919 to the end of World War II, the only semblance 
of a concerted overseas information program consisted of the informa- 
tional activities undertaken in the late 1930’s in connection with the 
in toL'-Americau System. These activities led to the establishment in 
1938 of the first specialized machinery in the Department of State to 
deal with international information functions — -the Division of Cul- 
tural Relations (Departmental Order 708, July 28, 1938); as well as 
the creation of the Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific and 
Cultural Cooperation (first meeting as “Committee on Cooperation 
with the American Republics, ” May 26, 1938) ; 2 and, on August 16, 
1940, the Office for Coordination of Commercial and Cultural Rela- 
tions between the American Republics (changed on July 30, 1941 to 
Office of Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, on March 23, 1945 to 
Office of Inter-American Affairs; terminated May 20, 1946). 

The World War II programs started “from scratch,” aside from 
tlio activities in the American Hemisphere, and evolved in a more or 
loss haphazard manner. The American Hemisphere program was 
developed as a supplement to broad commercial and social wartime 
programs. For other areas, the overseas information program was 
joined witli the domestic information program, first under the Coordi- 
nator of Information, then in the Office of War Information (OWI). 
Thus quite distinct bases of organization were followed in the different 

A1 During World War II, tiro Department of State’s role in the field of 


i Adapted from Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, Subcommittee on 
Overseas Information Programs of the United States, Organization of the United 
Slates Overseas Information Functions (Staff Study No. 4; Committee Print, 1953} . 

a Department of State Press Releases, XVIII, p. 610. By November 1938 it 
was generally called the " Inter-Departmental Committee on Cooperation with the 
American Republics ” It became the Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific 

and Cultural Cooperation in December 1945. . 
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international information activities, as distinguished from purely 
cultural relations, was cluefly that of furnishing essential information 
and policy guidance to the civilian and military information agencies. 

Up to 1944, this role was performed in part by the Division of Current 
Information (established by Departmental Order 206, May 24, 1921), 
and in part directly by the geographical officers of the Department. 

In the field of cultural relations, the Division of Cultural Relations 
and the Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific and Cultural 
Cooperation were concerned primarily with the inter-American I 
program. 

On January 15, 1944 (Departmental Order 1218), the Department 
created an Office of Public Information, into which most of its domestic 
and foreign information functions, including cultural relations, were 
grouped. The new Office was under the Assistant Secretary for j 
Administration. ' j 

On December 20, 1944 (Departmental Order 1301), greater recogni- j 
tion was given information functions by the creation of the position of ! 
Assistant Secretary in charge of Public and Cultural Relations (later ] 
Public Affairs). The name of the Office of Public Information was j 
changed to the Office of Public Affairs — under the new Assistant I 
Secretary. Within this Office a new International Information Divi- | 
sion took over the overseas information activities, while the Division of 
Cultural Cooperation handled the cultural relations program. 

With the transfer of the overseas functions of the Office of War 
Information and the Office of Inter-American Affairs (Executive 
Order 9608, August 31, 1945), the Department established (Depart- 
mental Order 1336) the Office of International Information and i 
Cultural Affairs (01 C) . The Office of Public Affairs was left with tho 
responsibility for the Department’s work in domestic public affairs. 

Ry the end of 1945, the OIC had emerged as the agency chiefly respon- 
sible for the administration of the Department’s overseas informational 
.and cultural relations functions. The office contained five operating 
divisions: Press and Publications, Broadcasting, Motion Pictures, 
Exchange of Persons, and Libraries and Institutes. It remained 
essentially unaltered until the fall of 1947, when its program was 
greatly curtailed because of drastic reductions in its appropriations. 

On August 15, 1947, the title of OIC was changed (Departmental 
Announcement 685) to the Office of Information and Educational 
Exchange (OIE). 

Following the passage of the Smith-Mundt Act (United States 
Information and Educational Exchange Act, Public Law 402, January 
27 , 1 948) 1 and the granting of additional funds, OIE was split into two 
units (Departmental Announcements 12, 14, 15, April 22, 1948): 
Office of International Information (Oil) and Office of Educational 
Exchange (OEX). The Smith-Mundt Act and the Eulbright Act 
(Public Law 584, August 1, 1946) 2 made possible great expansion of 
the exchange program. 

Late in 1949, the Department of State created (see Public Notice 34, 

1 A Decade of American Foreign Policy, pp. 1224 - 1234 . 

1 Ibid., pp. 1235-1236. 
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Maxell ft 1950) the position of a Gcnci’nl Manager, who was mad 
responsible for formulating and executing the over-all Internatiom 
information and Educational Exchange Program (IE), within th 
policy directives of the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs. 0 
January lft, 1952, a major reorganization (Departmental Announci 
4 ) established tlie International Information Administratio 
(II A), described as a “somiautonomous” unit in the Department 
The Administrator of the new unit combined the duties of the Generi 
Manager of lid with most of the overseas information responsibility 
of the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, reporting directly to tl 
Secretary and Under Secretary of State. 

The United States Information Agency (USIA) was established c 
August 1, 1953, 2 as independent of the Department of State, but sul 
jfict to policy guidance therefrom. USIA also absorbed the inform! 
lion functions of the Mutual Security Agency and the Technic 
Cooperation Administration, already to some extent integrated und 
IIA. The exchange program under the Fulbright and Smith-Mum 
Acts and certain other legislation remained in the Department 
State to be administered by the International Educational Exchan] 
Service (IES) under the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs. 


2. THE CAMPAIGN OF TRUTH: Address by the President, 
April 20, 1950 (Excerpt) 3 


I am convinced that we should greatly extend and strengthen o 
efforts for making the truth known to people in all the world. 

Most of us have recognized for years, of course, how important il 
to spread the truth about freedom and democracy. We are alrea 
doing some very good work — through the Voice of America and 1 
United States information offices and libraries in many parts of > 
world, through tho exchange of students, through the United Natii 


1 See infra , doc. 5. 

a Roc infra, doc. 7. , TT 

3 Delivered before the American Society of Newspaper Editors, Washing 
Department of State Bulletin , May 1, 1050, pp. 600-672. This address mai 
the beginning of a greatly expanded information program, with further imp 
given by the first Soviet atomic explosion, a National Security Council reappri 
of the Nation’s position in the world (calling for, in part, an expanded and agg 
Hive information program), and the Communist invasion of the Republic of K< 
on June 25, 1050. Congress appropriated $79 million for the fiscal year 195 
support of the expanded program, which was 2J^ times the appropriation grai 
for fiscal year 1950, and 4. times that for 1949. The basic authority under w. 
the T)rogram operated in the Department of Stato was the Tulbright Act of 1 
(PL 584, 79th Cong., 2d hchh.; A Decade of American Foreign Policy, yip. 1* 
i23G) and the Smith-* Mundt Act (tho United States Information and Educate 
Exchange Act of 1948, PL 402. 80th Cong., 2d sess.; ibid L pp. 1224-12 
The Psychological Strategy Board, established by Presidential directive of Jun< 
1951 (infra, doc. 4), attempted to provide high-level guidance for the r 
effective planning, coordination and conduct, within the framework ot appri 
national policies, of psychological operations. 
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March 6, 1950) position of a General Manager, who was made 
responsible ior formulating and executing the over-all International 
Information and Educational Exchange Program (IE), within the 
policy directives of the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs. On 
January 10, 1952, a major reorganization (Departmental Announce- 
rrr? s t cs ^ dished tile International Information Administration 
CHA), described as a “smuiautonomous” unit in the Department. 1 
(I lie Administrator of the new unit combined the duties of the General 
Manager of lit with most of the overseas information responsibilities 
of the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, reporting directly to the 
Secretary and Under Secretary of State. 

The United Slates Information Agency (USIA) was established on 
August 1, 1053, 2 as independent of the Department of State, but sub- 
ject to policy guidance therefrom. USIA also absorbed the informa- 
tion functions of (he Mutual Security Agency and the Technical 
Cooperation Administration, already to some extent integrated under 
IIA. The exchange program under the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt 
Acts and certain other legislation remained in the Department of 
State to be administered by the International Educational Exchange 
Service (IES) under the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs. 


2. THE CAMPAIGN OF TRUTH: Address by the President, 
April 20, 1950 (Excerpt) 3 


I am convinced that we should greatly extend and strengthen our 
elf oris for making the truth known to people in all the world. 

Most of us have, recognized for years, of course, how important it is 
to spread the truth about freedom and democracy. We are already 
doing some very good work-through the Voice of America and the 
United States information offices and libraries in many parts of the 
world, through the exchange of students, through the United Nations 

1 Sec infra , doe. 5. 

2 Hoc infra, doe. 7. 

3 Delivered before the American Society of Newspaper Editors, Washington; 
Department of Stale Bulletin, May 1, 1050, pp. 000-672. This address marked 
the beginning of a greatly expanded information program, with further impetus 
given by the first Soviet atomic explosion, a National Security Council reappraisal 
of the Nation’s position in the world (calling for, in part, an expanded and aggres- 
sive information program) , and the Communist invasion of the Republic of Korea 
on June 25, 1050. Congress appropriated $79 million for the fiscal year 1951 in 
support of the expanded program, which was 2 ]4 times the appropriation granted 
for fiscal year 1950, and 4 times that for 1949. The basic authority under which 
the program operated in the Department of State was the Fulbright Act of 1946 
(PL 684, 79th Cong., 2d Him; A Decade of American Foreign Policy , pp. 1235- 
1230) and the Smith-Mundt Act (the United States Information and Educational 
Exchange? Act of 1948, PL 402. 80tli Cong., 2d scss.; ibid., pp. 1224-1234). 
The Psychological Strategy Board, established by Presidential directive of June 20, 
1951 {infra, doc. 4), attempted to provide high-level guidance for the more 
effective planning, coordination and conduct, within the framework of approved 
national policies, of psychological operations.” 
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March 6, 1950) the position of a General Manager, who was made 
responsible for formulating and executing the over-all International 
Information and Educational Exchange Program (IE), within the 
policy directives of the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs. On 
January 16, 1952, a major reorganization (Departmental Announce- 
ment 4) established the International Information Administration 
(IIA), described as a “semiautonomous” unit in the Department. 1 * 
The Administrator of the new unit combined the duties of the General 
Manager of IE with most of the overseas information responsibilities 
of the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, reporting directly to the 
Secretary and Under Secretary of State. 

The United States Information Agency (USIA) was established on 
August 1 , 1953, 2 as independent of the Department of State, but sub- 
ject to policy guidance therefrom. USIA also absorbed the informa- 
tion functions of the Mutual Security Agency and the Technical 
Cooperation Administration, already to some extent integrated under 
II A. The exchange program under the Fnlbright and Smith-Mundt 
Acts and certain other legislation remained in the Department of 
State to be administered by the International Educational Exchange 
Service (IES) under the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs. 


2- THE CAMPAIGN OF TRUTH: Address by the President, 
April 20, 1950 (Excerpt) 3 


I am convinced that wo should greatly extend and strengthen our 
efforts for making the truth known to people in all the world. 

Most of us have recognized for years, of course, how important it is 
to spread the truth about freedom and democracy. We are already 
doing some very good work — through the Voice of America and the 
United States information offices and libraries in many parts of the 
world, through tlxe exchange of students, through the United Nations 


1 Sec infra , doc. 5. 

3 Sc q infra, doc. 7. _ T , . 

3 Delivered before tlie American Society of Newspaper Editors, Washington; 
Department of State Bulletin , May 1, 1950, pp. 069-672. This address marked 
the beginning of a greatly expanded information program, with further impetus 
given by the first Soviet atomic explosion, a National Security Council reappraisal 
of the Nation's position in the world (calling for, in part, an expanded and aggres- 
sive information program) , and the Communist invasion of the Republic of Korea 
on June 25, I960. Congress appropriated $79 million for the fiscal year 1951 m 
support of the expanded program, which was 2 ]4 times the appropriation granted 
for fiscal year 1950, and 4 times that for 1949. The basic authority under which 
the program operated in the Department of State was the Fulbnght Act of 194b 
(PL 584, 79th Cong., 2d seas.; A Decade of American Foreign Policy, pp. 1235- 
123G) and the Smitli-kundt Act (the United States Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1948, PL 402 80tli Cong., 2d sess.; ibid., pp. 1224-1234). 
The Psychological Strategy Board, established by Presidential directive of June 20, 
1951 (infra, doc. 4), attempted to provide high-level guidance for the more 
effective planning, coordination and conduct, within the framework of approved 
national policies, of psychological operations." 
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find its affiliated organizations, and in other ways. But events have 
shown, 1 believe, that we need to do much more, both ourselves and in 
collaboration with the other free nations. We must use every means 
at our command, private as well as governmental, to get the truth to 
other peoples. 

Private groups and organizations have an important part to play. 
Our labor unions have already done fine work in communicating with 
labor in Europe, in Latin America, and elsewhere. The story of free 
American labor, told by American trade unionists, is a better weapon 
against Communist propaganda among workers in other coun tries than 
any number of speeches by government officials. 

The same principle applies to other groups. The best way for 
farmers in other countries to find out about us is to talk directly with 
our own farmers. Our business men can speak directly to businessmen 
abroad. We need to promote much more direct contact between our 
people and those of other countries. 

We should encourage many more people from other countries to 
visit us here, to see for themselves what is true and what is not true 
about our country. We should find more opportunities for foreign 
students to study in our schools and universities. They will learn 
here the skills and techniques needed in their own countries. They 
will also see at first hand the rights and duties of citizens in our land 
of democratic institutions. 

Our colleges should train more Americans to go abroad as teachers, 
especially to teach modern methods of farming, industry, and public 
health — and, by example,, to teach our concepts of democracy. The 
notable record of our many charitable and religious organizations who 
send teachers abroad is proof of what can be done. 

Another major part of our effort must be carried out through our 
"great public information channels — newspapers and magazines, radio, 
and motion pictures. We must strive constantly to break down or 
leap over barriers to free communication wherever they exist. We 
must make full use of every effective means of communicating informa- 
tion, in simple, understandable form, to people whose backgrounds and 
cultures are different from ours. 

This poses an enormous challenge to groups such as yours, a chal- 
lenge which can be met only by extraordinary inventiveness and 
enterprise. I am confident that the American press can and will make 
a tremendously useful contribution toward finding new solutions. 

The Government’s programs for telling the truth about the United 
States to the peoples of the world also need constant improvement. 
Our present overseas information and educational exchange program 
is getting results. For example, the Voice of America has been carry- 
ing to people behind the Iron Curtain the true story of world events. 
It has been so successful that the Soviet Government is using a vast 
amount of costly equipment in an attempt to drown out our broadcasts 
by jamming. We must devise ways to break through that jamming 
and get our message across. And we must improve and strengthen 
our whole range of information and educational services. 

This is not a conclusion reached by Government officials alone. We 
have had the valuable aid of the United States Advisory Commission 
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on Information created by the Congress. 1 Your own society is ably 
represented on that Commission by Mark Ethridge and Erwin D. 
Canham. The members of the Commission have given intensive 
study to the overseas information program and have made repeated 
recommendations that it be substantially expanded. Similar recom- 
mendations for the exchange program have been made by the Ad- 
visory Commission on Education, 2 headed by Dr. Harvie Branscomb. 
I have been glad to see that many Members of the Congress have 
urged an improved and expanded program in these fields — as shown, 
for example, by the resolution introduced recently by Senator Benton 
for himself and a number of his colleagues. 

Because of the pressing need to increase our efforts along this line r 
I have directed the Secretary of State to plan a strengthened and more 
effective national effort to use the great power of truth in working 
for peace. This effort will require the imagination and energies of 
private individuals and groups tliroughout the country. We shall 
need to use fully all the private and governmental means that have 
proved successful so far — and to discover and employ new ones. 

Reaching Upward Through Truth 

Our task is to present the truth to the millions of people who are 
uninformed or misinformed or unconvinced. Our task is to reach 
them in their daily lives, as they work and learn. We must be 
alert, ingenious, and diligent in reaching peoples of other countries, 
whatever their educational and cultural backgrounds may be. Our 
task is to show them that freedom is the way to economic ancl social 
advancement, the way to political independence, the way to strength, 
happiness, and peace. 

This task is not separate and distinct from other elements of our 
foreign policy. It is a necessary part of all we are doing to build a 
peaceful world. It is as important as armed strength or economic 
aid. The Marshall Plan, military aid, Point 4 — these and other 
programs depend for their success on the understanding and support 
of our own citizens and those of other countries. 

We must make ourselves known as we really are — not as Commu- 
nist propaganda pictures us. Wo must pool our efforts with those 
of the other free peoples in a sustained, intensified program to pro- 
mote the cause of freedom against the propaganda of slavery^ We 
must make ourselves heard round the world in a great campaign of 
truth. 

We have tremendous advantages in the struggle for men's minds 
and loyalties. We have truth and freedom on our side. The appeal 
of free institutions and self-government springs from the deepest and 
noblest aspirations of mankind. It is based on every man’s desire 
for liberty and opportunity. It is based on every man’s wish to be 
self-reliant and to shape his own destiny. 

As we go forward with our campaign of truth, we will make lasting 
progress toward the kind of world we seek — a world in which men 
and nations live not as enemies hut as brothers. 

1 The Commission was established by sec. 601 of the Smith- Mundt Act. 

2 Similarly established. 
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4. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL STRATEGY 
BOARD: Presidential Directive, June 20, 1951 1 

directive to: The Secretary of State 

The Secretary of Defense 

The Director of Central Intelligence 

It is the purpose of this directive to authorize and provide for the 
more effective planning, coordination, and conduct, within the frame- 
work of approved national policies, of psychological operations. 

There is hereby established a Psychological Strategy Board re- 
sponsible, within the purposes and terms of this directive, for the 
formulation and promulgation, as guidance to the departments and 
agencies responsible for psychological operations, of over-all national 
psychological objectives, policies and programs, and for the coordina- 
tion and evaluation of the national psychological effort. 

The Board will report to the National Security Council on the 
Board’s activities and on its evaluation of the national psychological 
operations, including implementation of approved objectives, policies, 
and programs by the departments and agencies concerned. 

The Board shall be composed of: 

a. The Undersecretary of State, the Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
and the Director of Central Intelligence, or, in their absence, their 
appropriate designees; 

b. An appropriate representative of the head of each such other 
department or agency of the Government as may, from time to time, 
be determined by the Board. 

The Board shall designate one of its members as chairman. 

A representative of the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall sit with the 
Board as its principal military adviser in order that the Board may 
ensure that its objectives, policies, and programs shall be related to 
approved plans for military operations. 

There is established under the Board, a director, who shall be 
designated by the President and who shall receive compensation of 
16 thousand dollars per year. 

The director, within the limits of funds and personnel made avail- 
able by the Board for this purpose, shall organize and direct a staff to 
assist in carrying out his responsibilities. The director shall determine 
the organization and qualifications of the staff, which may indude 
individuals employed for this purpose, including part-time experts, 
and/or individuals detailed from the participating departments and 
agencies for assignment to full-time duty or on an ad hoc task force 
basis. Personnel detailed for assignment to duty under tho terms of 
this directive shall be under the control of the director, subject only 
to necessary personnel procedures within their respective depart- 
ments and agencies. 

The participating departments and agencies shall afford to the 
director and the staff such assistance and access to information as 


1 Department of State Bulletin , July 2, 1951, p. 36. 
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lay be specifically requested by the director in carrying: out his as- 
gncd duties. b 

Tlie heads of the departments and agencies concerned shall ex- 
mine into present arrangements within their departments and 
gcneies for the conduct, direction, and coordination of psychological 
p orations with a view toward readjusting or strengthening them if 
emissary to carry out the purposes of this directive. 

In performing its functions, the Board shall utilize to the maximum 
cticuti til ic facilities and resources of the participating departments 
nd agencies. 

Harry S. Truman 


. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE UNITED STATES INTERNA- 
TIONAL INFORMATION ADMINISTRATION (HA) IN THE 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE: Departmental Announcement 4, 

January 16, 1952 1 

1. Purpose 

The purpose of this announcement is to establish the United States 
international Information Administration (IIA) for the conduct of 
he Department’s international information and educational exchange 
rograms, to describe the functions assigned to this organization and 
o the Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs and the functions 
dtli respect to IIA programs assigned to other areas of the Depart- 
lent, and to maintain and further strengthen integration of the United, 
itates international information and educational exchange programs 
id th the conduct of foreign relations generally. 

2. Establishment of United States International Information Admin- 

istration 

There is hereby established within the Department of State the 
Tinted States International Information Administration. This or- 
ganization shall be headed by an Administrator who shall be directly 
iccoun table to the Secretary and the Under Secretary for the planning 
md execution of the Department’s programs under the Smith-Mundt 
Vet (Public Law 402, 80th Congress) 2 3 and related legislation and other 
foreign information activities for the administration of which the 
Secretary is responsible. 

3. Administrator of the United States International Information Ad- 

ministration 

a. Serves as Chairman of the Psychological Operations Coordinating 
Committee 53 and discharge's the responsibility of the Secretary of State 
for international information and educational exchange programs in 
the interdepartmental field. 

1 Not previously published. 

3 A Decade of American Foreign Policy , pp. 1224-1234. 

3 Established Aug. 17, 1950; see the Department of State Bulletin , Aug. 28, 
1950, p. 335. 
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b. Directs the development of international information and edu- 
cational exchange (IIA) policies designed to implement and strengthen 
the foreign policies of the United States, with the advice of the regional 
bureaus and other areas of the Department as appropriate and with 
the aid of guidance from the Assistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs. 

c. Directs the planning of IIA programs, with the advice of the 
regional bureaus. 

cl. Directs the execution of all IIA programs at home and abroad, 
submitting field communications for the advice or review of those areas 
of the Department having specific advice or review authority with 
respect to the matters dealt with in such communications. 

e. Determines the selection and assignment of personnel to the IIA 
program, at home and abroad, under the personnel policies and pro- 
cedures applicable to the IIA program, securing the review of the re- 
gional bureaus as to the selection of the chief public affairs officers at 
posts abroad and their advice as to their principal subordinates. 

4. Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs 

a. Participates in the formulation of policy of the Department from 
the standpoint of public opinion factors and advises the Secretary, 
the Under Secretary, and other top staff of the Department on public 
opinion factors, domestic and foreign, involved in the formulation of 
departmental policy. 

b. Develops policies on public information and directs the execution 
of programs designed to keep the United States public informed on 
international affairs and to maintain contacts between the Depart- 
ment and the United States public. 

c. Provides guidance to the development of international informa- 
tion and educational exchange policies and serves as the staff officer 
to the Secretary responsible for the approval of major IIA policy 
guidances. 

d. Develops policies for and supervises the conduct of a program of 
research on American policy, historically considered, for use of the 
Department and the public, in consultation with other areas of the 
Department. 

e. Develops policies on substantive matters relating to United 
States participation in UNESCO, subject to review by the Bureau of 
United Nations Affairs, plans and implements UNESCO’s programs 
in this country, serves as the channel of communication between the 
Department and UNESCO and between the National Commission 
[for UNESCO] and UNESCO, and reviews determinations of the Bu- 
reau of United Nations Affairs pertaining to UNESCO. 

f. Advises the Bureau of United Nations Affairs of obstacles to free- 
dom of information encountered in operations of public affairs pro- 
grams; assures the maintenance of liaison with American mass com- 
munications industries to interpret and to secure advice and support 
for United States policies and actions related to freedom of infor- 
mation. 
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5. Regional Bureaus 

The responsibility and authority of the regional bureaus with respect 
to information policy for their areas are not changed. The regional 
bureaus shall have the following functions with respect to programs of 
the United States International Information Administration: 

a. State the foreign policies applicable to the region as a basis for 
the development of international information and exchange policies. 

b. Advise IIA on the development of international information and 
educational exchange policies applicable to their regions and the 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs on policy guidance to IIA. 

c. Consider and advise IIA on program plans applicable to their 
areas, with the right of appeal in the event of differences. 

d. As requested by IIA, or upon own initiative, advises IIA on the 
area suitability of IIA materials and activities. 

e. Advise IIA on the total IIA complement to be stationed at each 
post. 

f. Review the IIA selection of the chief public affairs officer for each 
post and advise on the selection of his principal subordinates. 

g. Advise IIA on budgetary provision to bo made for administrative 
support of IIA staff and operations at posts abroad. 

6. Departmental Support jor IIA Operations 

6.1 Adequate services will be provided to IIA by strengthening the 
central facilities of the Department where required or by establishing 
special facilities within IIA. It is intended to assure the provision 
of services in such a manner that the requirements of IIA will be met 
and the responsibility of the Administrator for the IIA program will 
not be impaired, at the same time maintaining the necessary uni- 
formity of policy and practice, and retaining centralized facilities 
where "important economies can be effected without impairing service 
for IIA. 

6.2 The basic lines to bo followed in providing administrative 
support for IIA in the immediate future an', set forth below. Con- 
tinuous study shall be given to all phases of administrative support 
operations and further modifications shall be made whore experience 
proves that they are necessary to provide adequate support for the 
IIA program. 

6.3 Departmental services in the fields of coiunumication, security, 
building operations and like services will be utilized by IIA. 

6.4 Personnel operations will be conducted by the central facilities 
of the Department, but modifications in existing policies on appoint- 
ment, promotion, salary, transfer, etc., and special procedural ar- 
rangements will be made wherever such, adaptations are necessary in 
the interests of effective operation of the IIA program. In order to 
assure that full attention is given to the needs and problems of the 
IIA program, a special IIA unit will be organized within the Office 
of Personnel. 

6.5 IIA will prepare, present and justify its own budget and 
manage its own financial affairs, subject to such review by the Deputy 
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Under Secretary for administration as is necessary to assure com- 
pliance with general departmental budget and fiscal policies. 

6.6 A special IIA unit within the Division of Central Services will 
handle IIA procurement. 

7. Administration oj IIA Programs at Posts Abroad 

7.1 The United States diplomatic mission chief shall continue to 
be fully responsible for the conduct of IIA programs at his post. The 
public affairs officer serves as a principal member of his staff with 
the status of chief of a major section of the mission. Mission chiefs 
are encouraged to delegate to public affairs officers authority to 
communicate with the Department in the name of the mission chief 
on as broad a range of IIA matters as practicable. 

7.2 The mission chief will be responsible for assuring that the IIA 
program works cooperatively with the other operating United States 
programs within his country and provides information support to- 
such programs. 

7.3 The mission chief shall be responsible for seeing that adequate 
administrative support is provided for IIA programs in accordance 
with their requirements. Administrative support will normally be 
provided by the administrative officer of the mission. Other organ- 
izational arrangements may, with the approval of the mission chief,, 
be made whenever required to assure efficient support of IIA opera- 
tions. The name “United States Information Service” will continue 
to be used to identify the program abroad. 

8. Installation of Reorganization 

The Deputy Under Secretary for administration shall be responsible 
for providing leadership in the installation of the new plan of organiza- 
tion set forth in this announcement and in facilitating the transfers 
of personnel, funds, records and equipment. 


6. THE OVERT INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAMS OF THE UNITED STATES: 
Article by the Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs, 1 
March 31, 1952 2 J 

Recently I heard a speaker say that “no one any longer questions 
tiie importance of this Government’s International Information and 
Educational Exchange Program; no one any longer says that ideas I 
are not as important as bullets.” I am sorry to say that this is not 
an accurate statement. Plenty of people today, both in this country 
and other countries, confess to their belief that the only possible 
outcome of the cold war is a hot war in which the test for victory 
will be which nation or which group of nations will produce the 
fastest airplanes, the most efficient bazookas, the most maneuverable 


1 Howland H. Sargeant. 

2 Department of State Bulletin , Mar. 31, 1952, pp. 483-489. 
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:and hard-hitting tanks and that expenditures on such frippery as 
propaganda are largely wasted. 

Although I do not 'agree with their- conclusion I want to make it 
clear that I regard propaganda as only one of four major instruments 
to support the attainment of our national policy objectives whether 
wc are in peace or war. Propaganda alone is no substitute either for 
policy or for action. It must be used in concert with the other major 
instruments of national policy— political, economic, and military 
power. Propaganda is 90 percent deeds and only 10 percent words. 
If we do the right things and make them known to others in an 
intelligent way, wc succeed in our propaganda task. For example, 
we could shout for many weeks in every medium of mass communica- 
tion that we use that we intend to stay in Berlin until the danger of 
aggression from the East is checked and until the German people 
liave the opportunity freely to determine the kind of government 
and the kind of unification they may want. All this will mean little, 
however, as long as the words are unaccompanied by deeds. When 
we mount in the face of a Soviet blockade of Berlin an airlift which 
sets a plane down every 3 minutes on Templehof Airdrome, and we 
show the capacity to supply the people of the city of Berlin with 
the necessities of living to an extent even greater than when the city 
was supplied by rail and surface transport, then we have developed 
a mighty propaganda symbol to all the world. Similarly, appoint- 
ment of General Eisenhower as Supreme Commander, Aliied Powers 
in Europe, was a propaganda symbol. He stood above all for victory 
in Europe and inspired a feeling of renewed confidence and determi- 
nation among the peoples of Western Europe that Soviet aggression 
might he prevented — or, if it occurred, could be successfully resisted. 

There is another dangerous fallacy abroad which i shall mention. 
I find that many people regard Soviet propaganda as invincible, 
infallible, and all-conquering. Soviet propaganda is apparently 
effective in many (circumstances. I believe, however, that Soviet 
propaganda lias serious fundamental weaknesses which are capable 
of being exploited by the free world. I believe this in spite of the 
fact that in the fifteenth (century Louis XI of France proclaimed the 
simple doctrine that “if they lie to you, you lie still more to them” 
and George Orwell in his frightening picture of the totalitarian state 
of 1984 shows a ministry of truth on whose vast white fagade stretch 
these slogans: “War is Peace; Freedom is Slavery; Ignorance is 
Strength.” Yet one of the most vulnerable points is the demon- 
strable contradiction between Soviet words and Soviet deeds. This 
contradiction, evident even to the peoples of the Soviet Union and 
its satellites, is accentuated by blunders that the so-called infallible 
Soviet propaganda machine makes from time to time — and, to take 
a phrase from the late Mayor LaGuardia, “When they really pull a 
boner, it is a beauty.” 

For example: Despite their most valiant efforts to convince the 
world that the United States and the Republic of Korea are the 
aggressors in Korea, the Soviet propaganda machine has failed in 
its task. Most of the peoples in the world don’t believe them. When 
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Mr. Vyshinsky at the General Assembly rejected the disarmament 
proposals of the Western Powers with the statement that he had 
Fain awake all night laughing at these proposals, the Kremlin belatedly 
realized that a propaganda blunder of the first magnitude bad been 
made. In Italy and other Western European countries, pictures 
appeared of Mr. Vyshinsky emphasizing his laughter over the dis- 
armament proposals and asking the question: “Does Mr. Vyshinsky 
speak for you?” All the doves and peace rallies the Communists 
can muster will not completely erase that picture. 

Against this background I should like to sketch the following broad 
topics (1) The development of an overseas information program; 
(2) the recent reorganization of that program; (3) the scope of tho 
program; (4) the content of the program; (5) the results we are getting; 
and (6) some special problems of United States propaganda in the 
future. 

Development of the Program 

In briefest compass, the U.S. Government did not become interested 
in any kind of international information and educational exchange 
program before the years immediately prior to World War II. Be- 
ginnings of what we call educational exchange and cultural relations 
were made in 1938 and underwent a vast wartime expansion under 
both the Nelson Rockefeller operation (the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs) and the Office of War Information (Owi). Even 
before that period, we as a nation had used propaganda from time to 
time as one of the basic instruments of our national policy and 
strategy. More than 30 years ago, for example, diming the First 
World War, Woodrow Wilson understood the power of persuasion. 
He correctly estimated the force of ideas and his Fourteen X^oints be- 
came a powerful weapon for the Allies and a major factor in the sur- 
render of Germany. His “concitbns of a just peace” reached the 
people behind the enemy lines and undermined their will to resist. 
They gained for America a position of world leadership. Of course, 
between the wars we promptly forgot most of these lessons we had 
learned, and in the Second World War we again had to discover the 
importance of ideas. We improvised a psychological warfare mech- 
anism which achieved some success — both tactical and strategic. 
At the end of World War II, we did remember some of the lessons and 
salvaged some of the equipment of propaganda. 

What happened was that in August 1945 the President by Execu- 
tive order turned over to the State Department many of the functions, 
personnel, resources, and funds of Owi, Office of Inter-American 
Affairs, Office of Strategic Services, and Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration. 1 Those which related to the propaganda and educational 
exchange functions were consolidated under the Assistant 
Secretary for Public Affairs, William Benton, now junior Senator 
from Connecticut, who was invited by Secretary Byrnes to take over 
the hard task of cutting down a wartime information program to 
peacetime p roportions. Incidentally, in that process Mr. Benton was 

1 See Ex. Or. 9608, Aug. 31, 1945; 10 Fed. Reg. 11223. 
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to try to find out just what the job was for the U.S. Government in 
time of peace, using these instruments of persuasion which we had 
developed. In a period of about 3 months, Mr. Benton cut personnel 
of somewhat over 10,000 back to roughly 3,000. He lost almost every 
one of his top wartime administrators who had been drawn from the 
highest levels of the private mass communications business. He met 
considerable ignorance and apathy as to any need for continuing such 
an instrument of international persuasion/ 

From the end of the war until January 1948 the issue was in doubt 
whether in fact the Congress would appropriate money to sustain any 
kind of peacetime information program. One of the great tributes 
that history should pay to Senator Benton is that he saw the issue 
clearly and he fought it through to a successful result, culminating m 
the passage in January 1948 of what is now known as the International 
Information and Educational Exchange Act 1 sponsored by Senator H. 
Alexander Smith and Senator (then Congressman) Karl Mundt which 
authorized a permanent program of this kind. However, I want to 
point out that this legislation concentrated primarily on authorizing 
the creation of better understanding between the peoples of the 
United States and the peoples of other countries and on presenting 
“a full and fair picture of the United States' ' to other peoples of the 
world. 

From January 1948 until April 1950, the program experienced heav}^ 
going and drastic-fund reductions. During this period of time, how- 
ever, a considerable amount of progress was made. 

On April 20, 1950, the President called for that all-out expansion 
of these efforts which he styled the “Campaign of Truth." 2 He said 
at that time: “Our task is to present the truth to the millions of people 
who are uninformed, or misinformed, or unconvinced. Our task is to 
reach them in their daily lives, as they work and learn. We must be 
alert, ingenious, and diiigcnt in reaching peoples of other countries, 
whatever their educational and cultural backgrounds may be. Our 
task is to show them that freedom is the way to economic and social 
advancement, the way to political independence, the way to strength, 
happiness, and peace. Tug task is not separate and distinct from 
other elements of our foreign policy. It is a necessary part of all we 
are doing to build a peaceful world. It is as important as armed 
strength or economic aid. The Marshall Plan, military aid, Point 
Four — these and other programs depend for their success on the under- 
standing and support of our own citizens and those of other countries." 

Organization and Function op the Program 

Reduced to its essentials the reorganization announced late in 
January 3 is an attempt to give the Administrator of the world-wide 
Information and Educational Exchange Programs all the tools he 
needs to do his job and the administrative flexibility which will be 
required. It also lifts the status of the whole program since the new 

1 A Decade of American Foreign Policy , pp. 1224-1234. 

2 Supra , doc. 2. 

3 Supra. 
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administrator, a distinguished economist, businessman, and more 
recently, college president, Wilson Compton, reports directly to the 
Secretary and Under Secretary of State. He is no longer responsible 
in liis operations to the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs who, 
under the earlier concepts, was not only responsible for determining 
information policy but was also ultimately responsible for the opera- 
tions of the program itself. 

Under the reorganization the Assistant Secretary can become far 
more a staff officer of the Secretary and other top officers of the De- 
partment. Pie is relieved of any necessity for participation in operat- 
ing decisions of the new International Information Administration 
(Iia); he retains the responsibility for seeing that the information 
policy pursued by the Iia is in line with foreign policy objectives and 
current foreign policy decisions. 

The Administrator of the Iia gains under the reorganization a 
consolidation of authority in his own hands which in the past was 
somewhat divided between the General Manager of the program, the 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, the regional bureaus, and the 
central administrative offices of the Department. The Administrator 
now takes the responsibility for the supervision of the planning and 
conduct of all the overseas aspects of these programs — a job formerly 
performed by the Department’s regional bureaus. He also acquires 
considerably greater flexibility in handling the mechanics of his 
administration. 

The Scope of the International Program 

We shall know how good our reorganization is only after we have 
actually got it working. I should like, though, to give an indi- 
cation of wlmt this program includes: In the fiscal yea,r 1948 around 
2,500 people participated in the program that operated on a budget of 
approximately 20 million dollars. This was the low point of the pro- 
gram in the postwar years. We were forced to close down a number of 
our overseas posts and fire a number of skilled and experienced people 
in the very year in which the Marshall Plan was getting under way in 
Europe and the Soviet propaganda campaign against us was^ really 
beginning to roll. Since 1948, however, we have been building up 
again. The supplemental appropriation of 79 million dollars wo 
received in the fall of 1950 following the President’s call for a greatly 
expanded Campaign of Truth resulted in an operation with four times 
as many people on board as in the lean year 1948 — and with nearly 
six times as much money. Our current strength is slightly under 
12.000 people, at home and abroad, and our appropriation for 1952 is 
$85,000,000. 


USEE Personnel and Appropriations, 1947 to 1952 


Authorized Personnel . . 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1052 



4, 118 
$31, 180, 900 

6,030 
$47, 300, 000 

10, 807 
$121, 301, 789 

11,566 
$85, 000,000 

Appropriation Amount. . 

* $24* 659* 778* 

$20, 730, 000 
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The program consists of three primary fast media— radio, press and 
publications, and motion pictures— and two of what are usually called 
"slow media” but what I prefer to call deep penetration media— in- 
formation centers and exchange programs. 

Most important of all are the people overseas on the firing line itself 
who constitute Usie— the United States Information Service. 

Radio. The world-wide radio network of the Voice of America 
transmits programs in 46 languages around the clock and has a poten- 
tial foreign listening audience of some 300,000,000 people. It operates 
38 domestic shortwave transmitters with overseas relay bases at 
Honolulu, Manila, Munich, Tangier, and Salonika plus use of BBC 
relays at Wooforton, England. Soviet jamming of programs to 
the U.S.S.R. and the Iron Curtain areas began in the spring of 1949 
and became increasingly severe. Wo have taken major steps to over- 
come jamming, including such spectacular developments as the recent 
commissioning of the first of our high-powered floating transmitters— 
which was formally inaugurated at Washington on March 4. 

Radio, of course, is our primary means of hammering holes through 
the Iron Curtain to carry messages of truth to those peoples. Despite 
operation of at least 250 sky-wave jamming installations and at least 
1,000 ground-wave jammers, our latest monitoring reports indicate a 
level of understandable reception of 25 percent inside Moscow and 
Leningrad, and between 75 and 80 percent in many outlying areas. 
Wo have relays over the local stations of various countries including 
such important ones as Franco, Italy, Korea, Greece, Austria, Ger- 
many, and a number of the Latin American countries. 

PRESS AND PUBLICATIONS 

We use the news to got facts across in a number of ways. A 9,000- 
word daily wireless bulletin supplies U.S. information officers in 67 
U.S. diplomatic missions with official news and background material 
designed for local use abroad. By airmail and pouch the press branch 
supplies 170 points all over the world with a weekly air bulletin cover- 
ing a number of short topics designed for the local press abroad. We 
do a major job in a steadily expanding publications operation includ- 
ing publication of more than 60 million copios of magazines, cartoon 
books, photo pamphlets, leaflets, and educational materials in 30 
languages. Best known is Amerilca, the big handsome slick-paper 
illustrated monthly about this country printed in Russian of which 
around 20,000 copies continued to bo distributed in the Soviet Union 
despite Soviet obstructionist tactics. We do a major job with visual 
materials, including nows and feature photos, wall posters, and plastic 
plates for use in newspapers abroad. Regional production centers at 
London and Manila speed up the work. 

MOTION PICTURES 

Through documentary motion pictures shown in more than 90 
countries we are reaching audiences of more than 1 million people 
everyday. They are produced with sound tracks in over 30 languages 
and are shown to a wide variety of rural as well as urban groups, 
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including churches, labor organizations, youth groups, and primary 
and secondary schools. Newsreels are used for very current and 
immediate hard-hitting topical material. “Eisenhower” and “A 
Plan for Peace” are examples of fast use for maximum impact. 

OVERSEAS INFORMATION CENTERS 

One hundred and forty-six U. S. Information Centers and 31 
binational centers in 7S countries throughout the world are distributing 
American books, newspapers, and magazines, reaching additional 
millions. I often think of these centers as the arsenals of ideas for the 
freedom-loving and prodemocratic individuals in many of these 
countries. Last year these centers recorded more than 24 million 
visits from foreign nationals. There are more than 1 .million books, 
periodicals, Government publications, and printed materials in these 
centers. In addition to library services, the centers carry on cultural 
and educational activities, including English-language teaching in 
many places. 

EXCHANGE OF PERSONS PROGRAMS 

One of the ways to straighten people out about the facts is to let 
them see for themselves. Government grants enable teachers, 
research scholars, labor leaders, newspaper publishers, editors, and 
reporters to come here to see what we are like. Similar grants permit 
Americans to travel abroad. During fiscal 1951 more than 7,500 
persons received grants-in-aid for exchanges between the United States 
and 71 foreign countries. Our emphasis in these exchange programs is 
more and more on leaders, molders, and communicators of opinion. 

TJSIE ITSELF 

Approximately 850 American officers operate at 175 foreign-service 
posts in- 84 countries and territories, ably and devotedly assisted by 
4,000 local employees. This inventory .to be complete should also 
include the information officers and their staffs at Paris and the Mar- 
shall Plan countries who operated under the Economic Cooperation 
Administration (now the Mutual Security Agency). It should also 
list the information activities conducted by the military services in 
Japan and Austria and the psychological warfare program in Korea 
today. 

The Content of the Program 

This has been simply a bare-bones inventory of the facilities and 
media that we are using. The content of pur output is, of course, the 
real test of the job that we are doing. The content — what we have to 
say — in the long run cannot be superior to the actions and decisions 
taken by the free nations themselves. The policies and actions of the 
.American Government and the behavior of the American people con- 
stitute the hard core of any content or any message that we may carry 
through orn* different media. I am often asked what it is we are trying 
to say in our output. 
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To put it very briefly, we arc trying to make people believe 

(1) 1 hat .Soviet communism is not tlie progressive revolutionary 

movement it pretends to bo but a reactionary conspiracy that would 
if it succeeded, re-create the Dark Ages. ’ 

(2) That, the “true revolution” in human affairs is the inevitable 
spread oi freedom and the equitable distribution of the spiritual and 
material benefits of freedom. 

(3) That while this “true revolution” will inevitably triumph it will 
triumph m our lifetime only if all peoples resolutely and cooperatively 
resist the Communist conspiracy. 

(4) That the United States, which since 1776 has given this “true 
revolution” its greatest impetus, is a strong, determined, and en- 
lightened power which champions this concept of freedom not only for 
its own people but for all peoples. 

(5) That if is in the self-interest of all peoples to cooperate with the 
United States m pursuit of this common goal. 

(fi) That this cooperation is gradually, often painfully, materializing, 
with a consequent increase in unity, confidence, and determination. 

Are we making progress in t he achievement of our objectives? 

I can state categorically that we are. America’s message is getting 
across, and it is getting results. At the same time, however, I want to 
stress the fact that there is no such thing as a clear-cut, black-versus- 
wliite test of progress. There are too many intangibles. ‘ It is exceed- 
ingly difficult to measure the opinions and reactions of our own 
countrymen. It is a good deal more difficult to do the same for 
peoples of other countries and other cultures. 

Wo do have a number of concrete indications of our effectiveness. 
And those indications are steadily increasing. 

AUDIENCE REACTION 

Take the question of audience mail. The Voice of America alone — 
our radio operation--gots an average of a thousand letters a day. 
Mail has increased three-fold since 1949. In ninety-nine cases out 
of ft hundred, the letters we receive either give us a pat on the back 
and urge us to expand our efforts or urgently request a copy of our 
program schedule booklet. In 1951, we sent out almost six million 
schedule booklets (5,751,529). 

A lot of these audience Jotters come by air mail from such faraway 
places as India, where airmail stamps are a pretty expensive proposi- 
tion. 

In crucial pressure areas — areas where the free world and the Soviet 
sphere are in immediate contact— considerable progress has been 
made in building up our audience at Soviet expense. For example, 
in West Berlin, once the exclusive preserve of Soviet radio, 98 percent 
of the radio listeners are regular Voice of America patrons. One out 
of every 25 Swedish radio listeners tunes in on the Voice regularly. 

Our record behind the Iron Curtain is real cause for confidence. 
Nine out of every 1.0 radio listeners in the Soviet zone of Germany 
listen to our radio broadcasts. 

At Naples, a woman recently sewed together a ticket for a showing 
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of an American film — a ticket which, her pro-Communist husband had 
ripped to shreds. 

At Helsinki, Finland, one of our films was shown in competition 
with an important Communist party meeting. Several party func- 
tionaries preferred to see the movie rather than attend the meeting. 

In Yugoslavia, a film in which President Truman defines American 
foreign policy has been borrowed twice by the central committee 
of the Communist Party. 

In Burma (Kachin), the people have gone to great lengths to geb 
our films to their villages. Often, our trucks are stopped by the 
dense undergrowth. The villagers have then volunteered to carry 
heavy movie projectors, generators, and other equipment on poles 
slung over their shoulders. 

PRESS CAMPAIGN 

Our record in the press-materials field indicates a good measure of 
progress as well. 

A specific example of how a well-thought-out press campaign can 
get concrete results comes to us from Italy, where our people made 
excellent use of the twelfth anniversary of the infamous Molotov- 
Ribbentrop pact of 1939. 1 We distributed a series of feature articles 
on the pact well in advance. When the anniversary arrived, virtually 
every non-Communist paper in the country carried something on the 
treaty. 

What efforts are being made to prevent our messages from reaching 
the audience? 

An important measure of the effectiveness of our over-all informa- 
tional program lies in the lengths to which the Communists have 
been going to insulate the peoples under their control against our 
propaganda. Some of the things being done to keep the people 
behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains from seeing, hearing, or reading 
our informational materials are almost inconceivable. 

The Soviet Union has been engaged in a tremendous jamming cam- 
paign ever since the Voice of America began broadcasting. The 
Soviets now have over 2,000 stations engaged in nothing but jam- 
ming — in trying to keep us from being heard. Between 5,000 and 
10,000 technicians man these jamming stations. 

We are told that the Soviets and their satellites spend almost as 
much on jamming as we do on our entire international radio program. 

The so-called “defense of peace” law enacted in virtually all satel- 
lite countries is another means toward the same end — keeping America 
from putting its case before the enslaved peoples. Coercion is the 
underlying theme here. The Czech “defense of peace” law of De- 
cember 1950 is typical of such gag laws. It subjects a person caught 
spreading “warmongering news or propaganda by word of mouth” 
to from 1 to 10 years in prison. Deciphering the Communist double 
talk, that law means that any person caught repeating what he hears 

1 The German-Soviet lionaggression pact and protocol of Aug. 23, 1939; Nazi- 
Soviet Relations , 1930-1941 (Department of State publication 3023: 1948), 
pp. 76-78. 
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er the Voice of America or the BBC, or what he reads in a non- 
>mmunist publication, can be summarily jailed. 

The licensing and taxation of all persons in possession of radio 
uipment are common practices in the Soviet satellite areas. In 
bania, among other places, every known possessor of a radio is 
icier constant scrutiny. 

Recently, the Communists have taken to turning off the electric 
rrent in towns and villages during the hours when American broad- 
sts are coming through. We have had such reports from Bulgaria 
d Lithuania among other places. 

Perhaps one of the best evidences of our effectiveness lies in the 
mzied tirades against our informational media which appear in the 
xmmunist press and in speeches by Communist leaders. Pew weeks 
,ss in which Pravda does not complain about the Voice of America 
seek to impress its readers with the “fact” that lending ear to our 
:orts is a most dangerous and unpatriotic practice. 

JFECTORS 

One of our best sources of information as to how people behind the 
on Curtain are reacting is the defector. And there has been a flood 
defectors from Soviet-controlled Europe during the past several 
jars. We recognize, of course, that the average defector is under 
eat emotional strain and that many tend to overstate their case. 
But we have checked the stories of defectors very closely. Further, 
3 have discovered that a considerable area of agreement exists 
nemg the many accounts which we have received from such people. 
We have learned, among other things, that a great percentage of 
lg soldiers of the Red army in Soviet-controlled Germany listen to 
ir broadcasts. We have learned that even the political commissars — • 
lg officers charged with seeing to it that soldiers are properly ori- 
ifced — listen to the Voice. 

We have learned that it is becoming an increasingly common prac~ 
cc to scrawl the wave-lengths of American broadcasts across fences 
id on sidewalks in the Baltic and other Sovietized areas. 

JMMKRCIAL SURVEYS 

In France we made surveys in 1948 and in 1950 by the Gallup poll 
'Iiliates. We found in those years that our audience has increased in 
ranee from 16 to 24 percent of the adult population of the country; 
lat there are 7,000,000 people in France who listen to the Voice of 
.nierica at least occasionally; and that eveiy weekday we can expect 
n audience of 1,000,000 people which expands to between 2,000,000 
nd 3,000,000 people every Sunday. Half of the adult population of 
Vance lias hoard of tlio Voice of America programs. Our problem, 
r e know from that survey, is to get more and more of them coming 
o their receivers. 

The analysis of the audience shows that, generally speaking, our 
stoners include a high proportion of the better educated and urban 
esidents. 

In Germany, public opinion surveys made under the supervision of 
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the High Commissioner's office show that in the same couple of years 
we have increased our audience in the U.S. zone of Germany from 
4,000,000 to 6,000,000 people. 

The same sort of survey showed us that in Sweden we have an oc- 
casional audience for our English-language program of 15 percent 
of the total population, over 700,000 people, and that we have a 
regular audience for our English-language program of about 100,000, 
who are weighted on the side of public; opinion leaders and of youths. 

Special Problems of U.S. Propaganda in tiie Future 

I have taken you on a rapid and cursory inspection of what we are 
doing in the Campaign of Truth. A more leisurely and thorough 
survey would include more details on such subjects as the building 
up of an integrated organization at the highest levels of Government 
(the Psychological Strategy Board) for tlve coordination of our psy- 
chological strategy and the complementary work of the Psychological 
Operations Committeo for the coordination of our overseas information 
operations; it would include some remarks on what we are doing in the 
research and planning fields. 

Above all, no one of us is fooled into thinking that the job being 
done by the Government's International Information Administration— 
or by all agencies of Government combined — constitutes more than 
a fraction of the impact of the United States and the American people 
on peoples abroad, Wo know that there are many voices of America— 
the GI abroad in his attitude and daily conduct, the tourist, the 
businessman, the American newspapers, magazines, and motion 

pictures, the statements of the President and of congressional leaders - 

all of these and many more are the voices of America. 

One of the most significant developments of the past 2 years luis 
been the increasing cooperation of private enterprise in this country 
in every form and variety with the overseas information programs of 
the Government. We have a special staff exclusively devoted to 
working with private enterprise which has been forced, because of the 
great expansion of its activity, to open offices not only at Washington 
and New York but at San Francisco, New Orleans, Houston, Chicago, 
and other points in the United States. What kind of things do they 
help stimulate and develop? Publishers of various American maga- 
zines have agreed that their overseas newsstand returns he given 
without cost to ITsie offices abroad for appropriate distribution; the 
“letters from America" campaign sponsored by the Common Council 
for American Unity; affiliations between towns and cities in the 
United States and their counterparts abroad; encouraging private 
production of a leaflet to be placed in the hands of all Americans 
traveling abroad with some Do's and Don'ts; helping to see that 
positive and affirmative content is included in advertising campaigns 
conducted abroad by American firms; bringing newspaper editors and 
reporters to this country to work on American papers for short, 
periods, etc. 

Of course I should mention a very important project of private 
enterprise — Radio Free Europe. The Voice of America and Radio 
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ree Europe (RFE) are two members of the great free-world team that 

fighting Soviet imperialism on the side of personal and national 
eedom throughout the world. Radio Free Europe, financed by 
ltv a be citizens through individual contributions to the Crusade for 
roedom, is an enterprise concentrating on the captive countries 
sliiiid the Iron Curtain: Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ru- 
LRiiia, Bulgaria, and Albania. It is a citizen’s station over which 
oles are able to speak to Poles, Hungarians to Hungarians, etc 
liey speak as “The Voice of Free Poland,” “The Voice of ? Free 
[irngary,” and so on. They look at their peoples’ problems through 
xeir own eyes. 

In contrast the Voice of America is a worldwide network financed 
y U. S. Government funds and speaking for the U. S. Government 
tul the Ameri(‘.an people. It sees world problems largely through 
.merican eyes. It is the only American voice heard in the Soviet 
fnion and in many other parts of the globe. In the area behind the 
:ou Curtain, in which both Voa and RFE operate, their aims are 
wontially the same : to keep alive the hope of liberation; to let listeners 
now that they have not been forgotten; to stiffen their resistance 
gainst their Communist oppressors; to expose the lies of their 
pprossors and (ho unworkability of communism. Both expose the 
‘audulent basis of authority on which the Moscow-dominated 
Jgimcs rest. Both combat communism and the persecution of religion 
rul denial of human rights. Both report the superior industrial 
ower and fighting potential of the free world over the Soviet enslaved 
rovld. 

Voa, which has responsibility for full reporting of official American 
ots and documents, American news, and world developments, cannot 
.two to the major part of its Iron Curtain broadcasts to events inside 
hose countries. RFE, giving less time to events outside those 
ouiibri.es, specializes in three types of broadcasts. (1) RFE reports 
aclv all truth that can be learned about what is going on in the lis- 
enors’ own country * (2) RFE spreads fear in the ranks of the Com- 
munist officials of the regime by denouncing and threatening with 
otvibution all evil doers about whom it can obtain accurate informa- 
ion, including reports on dissolute private life and instances of 
►ersonal cruelty and criminal acts; (3) RFE weans Communist youth 
corkers and intellectuals from allegiance to the Moscow-dominated 
■egime. 

I was interested to see that Gordon Dean, the Ch airman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, is quoted as saying in a recent interview 
hat he regards the job he and his colleagues are doing as “the second 
noHt important task in the world that we have here at the Commission, 
[he first, I think, is somehow or other to pierce the Iron Curtain and 
o. t the ordinary Russian know our real, and peaceful intentions.” 

Mr. Dean’s remarks fit rather interestingly with the statement made 
>y General Eisenhower in July 1950 in his testimony on Senate Resolu- 
tion 24B 1 when he said that ‘“Truth, in my opinion, could almost be 


1 Resolution in support of an expanded information and exchange program. 
For text, see Department of State Bulletin, July 17, 1950, p. 102. 
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elassifiedasour T-bomb,if youwant to callit that, in this warfare. . . . 
It is a terrific responsibility to decide how much to do, where it would 
be better to divert a dollar into a tank, and where it is better to put a 
dollar into this information effort. But I am quite certain of one 
thing: that you could find no soldier, no man of experience in the busi- 
ness of fighting, . . . who would decry for one second the importance 
of morale, and if you do not have morale you know you cannot win. 
There is just not enough to win without morale. I believe that can 
be done by truth.” 


7. REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 8 OF 1953 ESTABLISHING 
THE UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY, JUNE 1, 
1953 1 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 

Section l. Establishment of agency. — (a) There is hereby established 
a new agency which shall be known as the United States Information 
Agency, hereinafter referred to as the Agency. 

(b) There shall be at the head of the Agency a Director of the 
United States Information Agency, hereinafter referred to as the 
Director. The Director shall be appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate and shall receive compensa- 
tion at the rate of $17,500 a year. The Secretary of State shall advise 
with the President concerning the appointment and tenure of the 
Director. 

(c) There shall be in the Agency a Deputy Director of the United 
States Information Agency, who shall be appointed by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and who shall 
receive compensation at the rate of $16,000 a year. The Deputy 
D hector shall perform such functions as the Director shall from time 
to time designate, and shall act as Director during the absence or 
disability of the Director or in the event of a vacancy in the office 
of the Director. 

(d) There are hereby established in the Agency so many new 
offices, not in excess of fifteen existing at any one time, and with 
such title or titles, as the Director shall from, time to time determine. 
Appointment thereto shall be under the classified civil service and the 
compensation thereof shall be fixed from time to time pursuant to the 
classification laws, as now or hereafter amended, except that the 
compensation may be fixed without regard to the numerical limitations 
on positions set forth in section 505 of the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended (5 U. S. C. 1105). 

Sec. 2. Transfer of functions, — (n) Subject to subsection (c) of this 
section, there are hereby transferred to the Director, (1) the functions 
vested in the Secretary of State by Title Y of the United States 
Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, 2 as amended, and 

1 67 Stat. 642. The plan entered into force Aug. 1, 1953, after approval by 
the Congress under the provisions of the Reorganization Act of 1949, as amended. 

2 A Decade of American Foreign Policy , pp. 1224-1234. 
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o much of functions with respect to the interchange of books and 
•eriodicals and aid to libraries and community centers under sections 
102 and 203 of the said Act as is an integral part of information 
urograms under that Act, together with so much of the functions 
r ested in the Secretary of State by other provisions of the said Act 
'S is incidental to or is necessary for the performance of the functions 
under Title V and sections 202 and 203 transferred by this section, 
Aid (2) functions of the Secretary of State with respect to information 
urograms relating to Germany and Austria. 1 

(6) Exclusive of so much thereof as is an integral part of economic 
> 1 ' technical assistance programs, without regard to any inconsistent 
>ro vision of Reorganization Plan No. 7 of 19 53, 2 and subject to sub- 
notion (c) of this section, functions with respect to foreign information 
)rograms vested by tho Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, 3 in 
he Director for Mutual Security provided for in section 501 of the 
aid Act are hereby transferred to the Director. 

(c) (1) The Secretary of State shall direct the policy and control 
.he content of a program, for use abroad, on official United States 
>ositions, including interpretations of current events, identified as 
official positions by an exclusive descriptive label. 

(2) The Secretary of State shall continue to provide to the Director 
>n a current basis full guidance concerning the foreign policy of the 
United States. 

(3) Nothing herein shall affect the functions of the Secretary of 
State with respect to conducting negotiations with other governments. 

(d) To the extent the President deems it necessary in order to 
jarry out the functions transferred by the foregoing provisions of this 
section, he may authorize the Director to exercise, in relation to the 
•espective functions so transferred, any authority or part thereof 
available by law, including appropriation acts, to the Secretary of 
State, the Director for Mutual Security, or the Director of the Foreign 
Operations Administration, in respect of the said transferred functions. 

Sec. 3. Performance of transferred functions. — ( a ) The Director may 
Tom time to timo make such provisions as he shall deem appropriate 
mthorizing the performance of any function of the Director by any 
other officer, or by any employee or organizational entity, of the 
Agency. 

(i b ) Representatives of the United States carrying out the functions 
transferred by section 2 hereof in each foreign country shall be subject 
bo such procedures as tho President may prescribe to assure coordina- 
tion among such representatives in each country under the leadership 
of the Chief of the United States Diplomatic Mission. 

1 The President’s message to Congress of June 1, 1953, stated: . . While 

divesting the Department of State of tho foreign information programs, the ^or- 
ganization plan does not transfer the responsibility of that Department for the 
educational exchange programs authorized by the various acts of Congress. .^ os ® 
coordination of our information and educational exchange programs, mu, of 
course, be effected by the Secretary of State and the Director of the United States 
Information Agency” (Department of State Bulletin , June 15, 1953, p. 851). 

2 Supra , pp. 3090-3093. 

3 Suprdj pp. 3059-3086. 

415900 — 57 — yoI. 2- 
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Sec. 4. Incidental transfers. — (a) So much of the personnel, property, 
records, and unexpended balances of appropriations, allocations, and 
other funds, employed, used, held, available, or to be made available 
in connection with the functions transferred or vested by this reorgani- 
zation plan as the Director of the Bureau of the Budget shall determine 
shall be transferred to the Agency at such time or times as he shall 
direct. 

(6) Such further measures and dispositions as the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget shall deem to be necessary in order to effectuate 
the transfers provided for in subsection (a) of this section shall be 
carried out in such manner as he shall direct and by such agencies as 
he shall designate. 

Sec. 5. Interim provisions. — Pending the initial appointment under 
section 1 of this reorganization plan of the Director and Deputy 
Director, respectively, therein provided for, their functions shall be 
performed temporarily, but not for a period in excess of 60 days, by 
such officers of the Department of State or the Mutual Security 
Agency as the President shall designate. 


8. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE OPERATIONS COORDINATING 
BOARD: Executive Order No. 10483, September 2, 1953 1 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution and 
statutes, and as President of the United States, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 

Section 1 . (a) In order to provide for the integrated implementa- 
tion of national security policies by the several agencies, there is 
hereby established an Operations Coordinating Board, hereinafter 
referred to as the Board, which shall report to the National Security 
Council. 

(b) The Board shall have as members the following: (1) the Under 
Secretary of State, who shall represent the Secretary of State and shall 
be the chairman of the Board, (2) the Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
who shall represent the Secretary of Defense, (3) the Director of the 
Foreign Operations Administration, (4) the Director of Central 
Intelligence, and (5) a representative of the President to be designated 
by the President. Each head of agency referred to in items (1) to (4), 
inclusive, in this section 1 (b) may provide for an alternate member 
who shall serve as a member of the Board in lieu of the regular mem- 
ber representing the agency concerned when such regular member is 
for reasons beyond his control unable to attend any meeting of the 
Board; and any alternate member shall while serving as such have in 
all respects the same status as a member of the Board as does the 
regular member in lieu of whom he serves. 

(c) The head of any agency (other than any agency represented 


1 18 Fed . Reg. 5379. The Executive order bears the title “Establishing the 
Operations Coordinating Board. 5 5 The order was subsequently amended by 
Ex. Or, No. 10589 of Feb. 28, 1955 (20 Fed. Reg. 1237). 
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under section 1(b) hereof) to which the President from time to time 
assigns responsibilities for the implementation of national security 
policies, shall assign a representative to serve on the Board when the 
Board is dealing with subjects bearing directly upon the responsibilities 
of such head. Each such representative shall be an Under Secretary 
or corresponding official and when so serving such representative shall 
have the same status on the Board as the members provided for in the 
said section 1 (b). 

(d) The Special Assistant to the President for National Security 
Affairs may attend any meeting of the Board. The Director of the 
United States Information Agency shall advise the Board at its 
request. 

Sec. 2. The National Security Council having recommended a 
national security policy and the President having approved it, the 
Board shall (1) whenever the President shall hereafter so direct, 
advise with the agencies concerned as to (a) their detailed operational 
planning responsibilities respecting such policy, (b) the coordination 
of the interdepartmental aspects of the detailed operation plans 
developed by the agencies to carry out such policy, (c) the timely and 
coordinated execution of such policy and plans, and (d) the execution 
of each security action or project so that it shall make its full contri- 
bution to the attainment of national security objectives and to the 
particular climate of opinion the United States is seeking to achieve 
iu the world, and (2) initiate new proposals for action within the 
framework of national security policies in response to opportunity and 
changes in the situation. The Board shall perform such other 
advisory functions as the President may assign to it and shall from 
time to time make reports to the National Security Council with 
respect to the carrying out of this order. 

Sec. 3. Consonant with law, each agency represented on the Board 
shall, as may be necessary for the purpose of effectuating this order, 
furnish assistance to the .Board in accordance with section 214 of the 
Act of May 3, 1945, 59 Stat. 134 (31 U. S. C. 691). Such assistance 
may include detailing employees to the Board, one of whom may 
serve as its Executive Officer, to perform such functions, consistent 
with the purposes of this order, as the Board may assign to them. 

Sec. 4. The Psychological Strategy Board 1 shall be abolished not 
later than sixty days after the date of this order and its outstanding 
affairs shall be wound up by the Operations Coordinating Board. 

Sec. 5. As used herein, the word “agency” may be construed to 
mean any instrumentality of the executive branch of the Government, 
including any executive department. 

Sec. 6. Nothing in this order shall be construed either to confer 
upon the Board any function with respect to internal security or to 
in any manner abrogate or restrict any function vested by law in, or 
assigned pursuant to law to, any agency or head of agency (including 
the Office of Defense Mobilization and the Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization). 

Dwight D. Eisenhower 

i Established by a Presidential Directive of June 20, 1951;. s^pra, doc. 4. 
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9. OVERSEAS INFORMATION PROGRAM: Publication of the 
United States Information Agency, 1955 1 

“It is not enough for us to have sound 'policies , dedicated to goals of 
universal peace , freedom and progress. These policies must be made known 
to and understood by all peoples throughout the world. This is the re- 
sponsibility of the U.S. Information Agency ” — Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, 

The President created the U.S. Information Agency on August 1, 
1953, as an independent agency responsible for the Government’s 
overseas information program. 2 

To carry out this responsibility, the Agency maintains 206 overseas 
information posts in 78 nations of the free world. To the captive 
millions behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains, the Agency’s powerful 
radio network, the Voice of America, daily beams objective news 
reports and commentaries giving the truth about U.S. policies and 
actions. 

Four Major Tasks. — By means of press, publications, radio, tele- 
vision, motion pictures, exhibits, libraries and personal contacts, the 
U.S. Information Agency performs four major tasks: 

(1) Explains U.S. policies and objectives. 

(2) Counters hostile propaganda. 

(3) Demonstrates the harmony of U.S. policies with the legitimate 
aspirations of other peoples. 

(4) Presents abroad aspects of American life and culture which will 
promote understanding of U.S. policies and objectives. 

The Director of the U.S. Information Agency reports to the Presi- 
dent through the National Security Council. Daily foreign policy 
guidance is provided to the Agency by the Secretary of State. 

Country Programs. — Known overseas as the U.S. Information Serv- 
ice (TJSIS), the Agency’s information program in each foreign country 
is conducted by the Public Affairs Officer (PAO) working directly 
under the U.S. Ambassador or Chief of Mission. The PAO is assisted 
by a small professional staff headed by Americans but composed in 
large part of citizens of the country. Each country program is care- 
fully tailored to the customs and interests of the people. 

In Western Europe, parts of the Ear East, and eight countries of 
Latin America, for instance, television plays an important role. In 
some less developed areas, mobile exhibits and bookmobiles are em- 
ployed. In areas where the illiteracy rate is high, posters, comic hooks 
and cartoons are effective. The Voice of America’s broadcasts are 
delivered in the appropriate languages and dialects of the listening 
audience. Program content is carefully selected and edited. 

The PAO is the focal point for all operations in his area. 

1 U.S. Information Agency, The U.S. Overseas Information Program (Washing- 
ton, Government Printing Office, 1955). 

2 See supra y doc. 7. 
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Press and Publications . — More than 10,000 newspapers and maga- 
zines m the tree world, with an estimated circulation of more than a 
billion readers, regularly receive information material through the 
Agency’s Press and Publication Service. 

The Service sends by wireless a 7,000-word news, file from Washing- 
ton. 6 days a week to USIS posts in 66 countries. The posts translate 
and adapt the file and furnish it immediately to local newspaper and 
radio editors. In addition to news, features and commentary, the 
wireless file includes full texts of important foreign policy statements 
by the President, the Secretary of State and other Government leaders. 

Newspaper and magazine features, background kits on subjects of 
international interest, such as the peaceful use of atomic energy, as 
well as photographs and plastic plates, are also distributed for use in 
thousands of overseas publications. This includes 59 newspapers and 
magazines which are published abroad by the Agency itself. 

Ihe Service also provides cartoon strips and panels to many news- 
papers in foreign countries. Some of these strips appear in more than 
940 newspapers in 65 countries, with a readership estimated at more 
than 100 million. 

During an average year, about 150 million leaflets, pamphlets and 
posters are distributed throughout the free world. 

Voice oj America . — Broadcasting around the globe, 7 days a week, 
24 hours a day, the Voice of America speaks in 39 languages, presenting 
more than 75 programs daily from its studios in Washington, as weS 
as other programs from Munich, Germany. Voice broadcasts consist 
primarily of factual news and commentary. They are designed as a 
continuing, reliable source of truth to peoples overseas. 

More than three-quarters of the daily program schedule of the Voice 
is directed over the Iron and Bamboo Curtains to the U.S.S.R., the 
satellite countries of Eastern Europe and Red China. More than 55 
horns of programs daily arc directed to the Soviet Union and the Com- 
munist areas of Eastern Europe. Twenty hours daily, programs are 
transmitted to peoples behind the Bamboo Curtain in three Chinese 
dialects, and in Korean and Vietnamese. To overcome Communist 
jamming, programs originating in Washington and Munich are re- 
corded at overseas relay bases and repeated over short, medium and 
long wave. Many of the pi'ograms are repeated several times a day, 
on various wave lengths, at peak listening periods. 

Letters from behind the Curtains and reports from escapees and 
defectors attest that Voice programs do get through, despite Red 
jamming. 

Other Voice language programs, totaling 22 hours a day, are beamed 
to free world countries. In addition, English-speaking foreigners are 
served through sovon daily half-hour, world-wide English programs. 

Voice facilities include 14 modern broadcasting studios in Washing- 
ton, a radio center in Munich, Germany, and Station RIAS in West 
Berlin. Million-watt transmitters are located at Munich^ the Philip- 
pines and Okinawa. The Agency's floating transmitter, installed on 
the U.S. Coast Guard Cutter Courier — now anchored in the Mediter- 
ranean — relays programs to the Soviet Union and the Near East. The 
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Voice’s 30 transmitters in the United States are operated by private 
broadcasting companies. 

Public tours of the Voice of America studios are conducted Mondays 
through Fridays. Studios are at 330 Independence Ave., S. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Newsreels and Feature Programs on TV Film . — These are provided 
weekly to 33 television stations in 22 countries of Europe, Latin Amer- 
ica, the Far East and Africa. One weekly program, “The Magic of 
the Atom,” documents U.S. progress in the peaceful use of atomic 
energy. 

Motion Picture Service . — Films showing American life and support- 
ing U.S. foreign policy, as well as pictures exposing international com- 
munism, are produced (or acquired) and distributed by the Agency’s 
motion picture service. Some are sent abroad in as many as 39 lan- 
guages. An increasing number are being produced overseas, with 
local backgrounds and actors. All films are based on the recommenda- 
tions of overseas information officers, who know what will be effective 
in their particular areas. 

Many of the pictures are shown in the commercial movie houses 
abroad, and all are shown noncommercially to selective audiences, in- 
cluding leaders of public opinion, government officials, business and 
labor leaders, professional, educational and civic groups. 

The Agency operates 210 film libraries abroad. More than 6,000 
16-mm. sound projectors are maintained for use by USIS personnel 
and for loan to groups and organizations. 

To make film showings possible in remote areas, the Agency has 
336 mobile units equipped to generate their own electric power. Con- 
centrated largely in the Near East and Far East, these units provide 
many people with their only opportunity to see motion pictures. In 
many cases, films are the only means of reaching these people with 
the United States’ message. 

Information Centers and Exhibits . — The Agency’s information 
centers are located in 67 countries. In Latin America, the centers 
are operated in co-operation with the local governments and are 
known as “binational centers.” Each center includes a library. 
In addition, staffs of Americans and citizens of the country conduct 
lecture and concert programs, provide classes in English, arrange 
film showings, exhibits and special cultural events. 

The centers provide direct contact with the people, and are an 
effective means of presenting U.S. culture to the world. 

Through the use of traveling exhibits and bookmobiles, the infor- 
mation centers reach people in remote areas. Some exhibits are 
prepared especially for local, national or international fairs. Others 
are designed as traveling exhibits. Particularly effective have been 
the “Atoms for Peace” exhibits already seen by millions in Europe, 
Latin America and the Near East. 

The Agency’s book translation project, to date, has put into circu- 
lation overseas some 18 million books by U.S. authors. In addition. 
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about 4 million other U.S. books have been distributed to key indi- 
viduals and institutions abroad. 

American publishers and motion picture distributors are encouraged 
to soil U.b. publications and films abroad through the informational 
media guaranty program which assures the conversion into dollars of 
foreign currency receipts. 

Office of Private Cooperation— Through the work of the Agency’s 
Office of Private Cooperation, private American groups, business 
firms, nonprofit organizations and individuals are encouraged to assist 
in carrying out the Government’s overseas information program. 

These private projects are varied and include: letter writing, over- 
seas advertising, mailing inserts, town affiliations, and collection of 
books and magazines for overseas distribution. 

Communist Propaganda Expenditures. : — The propaganda expendi- 
tures of Moscow and Peiping are variously estimated at from $1 
billion to $3 billion yearly — roughly 10 to 30 times the amount the 
United States expends on its program of truth. 

“The United States Government is in the international information 
field out of sheer necessity. It dare not pull out of this field any more 
than it would dare to pull out of military defense. Russia’s military 
might is within her own boundary , but her propaganda might is on the 
loose in the world. We must do all in our power to thwart it, unmask 
its lies and pretenses, and break its hold over allegiances and loyalties 
of mem.” — United States Advisory Commission on Information 


10. INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM: 

Publication of the Department of State (With Chart), March 

1956 1 

scope. — The International Educational Exchange Program is 
principally concerned with strengthening our foreign relations through 
the interchange of persons between the United States and other coun- 
tries. The program [which began in 1938 with a small number of 
exchangees from the other American republics] involves an annual 
interchange of about 6,000 people between the United States and 
over 70 countries of the free world. 

puepose. — The Congress of the United States has authorized this 
program “to promote a better understanding of the United States 
in other countries and to increase mutual understanding between the 
people of the United States and the people of other countries.” 
Specifically, it seeks — 

To build up a greater and more accurate store of knowledge and 

1 International Educational Exchange Service, Facts About the International 
Educational Exchange Program (Department of State, March 1956). _ The accom- 
panying chart was specially prepared for this volume by the International Educa- 
tional Exchange Service. 
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information about the United States in other countries, so that 
respect for and confidence in our aims and policies will bo in- 
creased; 

To contribute to a better understanding in the United States of 
the way of life, the culture, and the aspirations of other people; 
and 

To promote greater stability in international relationships by 
broadening the community of interests between the people of the 
United States and other free peoples and by increasing awareness 
of the common principles underlying a free and orderly society. 

participants. — The success of the program depends primarily on 
the careful choice of participants. Those selected are persons who, 
because of their background and experience at homo and through 
their activities and contacts while abroad, can make a positive con- 
tribution to mutual understanding between us and tlio people of 
other countries. 

About one-third of the participants each year are Americans who 
receive grants to go abroad to — 

Do graduate study for a year at universities and othor institutions 
of higher learning; 

Teach for a year in elementary or secondary schools; 

Lecture preferably for a year or at least, a, semester or carry on 
advanced (post-doctoral) research for six months to a year at 
universities and other institutions of higher learning; and 

Serve as consultants at the invitation of foreign groups or lecture 
before general audiences on topics of current interest. These 
people often visit several countries and spend from three to six 
months overseas. 

The other two-thirds of the people exchanged each year are nationals 
of other countries who receive grants to come to the United States to — 

Study for a year at our colleges and universities. Most of those 
grantees are between the ages of 25 and 35, are already launched 
on their professional careers at home, and are studying at the 
graduate level in this country; 

Teach for a year in our elementary or secondary schools; 

Undertake six months of specialized study and observation of 
teaching methods at the elementary and secondary school loved; 

Lecture for a year or at least a semester or do advanced (post- 
doctoral) research for three months to a year at our colleges, 
universities and other institutions of higher 'learning; 

Consult for three months with their American colleagues and 
become acquainted with the contemporary American scone; or 

Undertake three to six months of specialized training and ob- 
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scrvation in their field, often combined with actual on-the-iob 
experience. 

Grants arc also made to young people in certain other countries to 
tend. American schools abroad. 

special programs. In addition to the exchange of persons listed 
>ove, the International Educational Exchange Service is responsible 
r three other types of educational exchange activity— 

The Cultural Presentations Program, financed by the President's 
Emergency Fund for International Affairs, provides limited as- 
sistance to outstanding American cultural and sports groups for 
tours abroad. T hose tours are building better understanding of 
and friendship for our country through the common language of 
music, art, and athletics. The program assistance supplements 
private financial support and the income received by professional 
groups for overseas commercial performances. 

Books and scientific equipment to Finland and India are supplied 
under special legislative authority. 

Assistance to American-sponsored schools in the other American 
Republics is also a special activity of the program. 

exchange-visitor PROGRAMS.— The Smith-Mundt Act 1 places in 
e Department of State responsibility for certifying exchange-visitor 
ograms to facilitate entry of foreign nationals into the United States 
r educational activities which will further the purposes of that Act. 
l discharging this responsibility the Department must be assured 
at any program so designated does contribute, in a reasonably effee- 
way, to the objectives of the Smith-Mundt Act. 

Extensive and continuous assistance and guidance are given to the 
morican sponsors requesting these designations so that then pro- 
ams will measure up to required standards. Hospitals, medical 
hools, library groups, and industrial firms are among the groups 
Inch bring foreign nationals to this country for bona fide educational 
irposcs. More than 2,100 exchange-visitor programs involving an 
timated 110,000 visitors have been designated. 

significance of activities. — Whether grantees engage in study, 
aching, research, or specialized observation and consultation, their 
:tivitioH, in addition to producing personal, professional benefits, 
rve the goals of the program in one or several of the following ways. 
Many of the activities which the program encourages are concerned 
Lth securing a clearer understanding of the life, institutions, and 
ilture of Americans nml their historical background. Among the 
‘tivities are those which increase the knowledge overseas of our 
icraturo, language, history, and political and social institutions. 
>mo spread information about characteristically American practices 
ich as free public libraries or agricultural extension work. Others 
Laro specific skills of joint concern, for example, the peaceful uses of 


1 Act of Jan. 27, 1948: A Decade of American Foreign Policy , pp. 1224-1234. 
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atomic energy. And specialized groups demonstrate American educa- 
tional, artistic, and cultural achievement, for example, through per- 
formances abroad by outstanding musical, theater, and dance groups. 

Of equal importance are those activities which help us to develop 
and broaden our knowledge of the life, institutions, and culture of 
other areas of the world. These include grants to foreign professors 
to teach at American colleges and universities, to the staffs of these 
institutions to do research abroad, and the interchange of graduate 
students. It likewise includes the work of many Americans whose 
study and research abroad enlarge the corps of experts needed for 
many types of overseas service and enrich our educational curriculum. 

Still other activities draw their primary significance from the special 
role which the participants play in their home countries, for example, 
the visits to the United States of members of national legislatures, trade 
union officials, top newsmen, or leaders of youth groups. Others con- 
centrate primarily* on the establishment and strengthening of contacts 
insignificant institutions overseas or between institutions and organiza- 
tions in the United States and those in other countries. Finally, 
some activities are designed to complement the work of other United 
States Government agencies, private organizations or international 
bodies of which the United States is a member. In this group, for 
example, would fall certain social science projects which undergird 
some of the technical assistance programs of the International Co- 
operation Administration. 

In going about their educational work and in their everyday living, 
the participants reflect in their views, behavior, and services the ways 
of life and attitudes of their own countries. They may also informally 
present such matters in discussions, lectures, or published writings. 
All of the participants, when they return home, interpret their ex- 
perience to their fellow-countrymen in terms which they, can best 
understand. The informal give and take of such discussions make 
these contacts a highly effective form of communication. 

method of operation: The Role of Advisory Groups . — Two public 
boards, appointed by the President, have been designated by the Con- 
gress to advise and assist the Department in the administration of the 
educational exchange program. 

The United States Advisory Commission on Educational Ex- 
change was established by provision of the Smith-Mundt Act 
and is responsible for formulating and recommending to the 
Secretary of State policies and programs. 

The Board of Foreign Scholarships is responsible for supervising 
the operations of and for selecting individuals and educational 
institutions qualified to participate in the program authorized 
by the Fulbright Act. 

The Role of the Department . — The International Educational Ex- 
change Service functions under the general supervision of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Public Affairs. This Service, headed by a 
Director, is organized into two principal parts: Staffs for planning, 
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►or ting on, and evaluating the substantive program, an operations 
it tor the Board of Foreign Scholarships, and a staff to provide 
jessary administrative services and facilities ; and five operating 
Tsions which conduct the programs for both American and foreign 
iiitoes and which provide special services necessary to educational 
mango activities. 

Four reception centers are operated by the Department at New 
>rk, Miami, New Orleans, and San Francisco to handle arrivals of 
joining participants in the program. These centers arrange to 
set grantees at docks and airports and assist with hotel accommoda- 
ns and internal travel in the United States. Local programs for 
.itors are also often arranged and carried out by reception center 
L’sonnel working with community groups. These local programs 
quently supplement the regular activities of a grantee who may be 
transit through the city where the center is located. 

Participation of Other Agencies .—' The Smith-Mundt Act recog- 
seel the diverse nature of the operations necessary to conduct an 
jernational educational exchange program and provided for the 
xximiim use by the Department of the services and facilities of other 
yvemment agencies and of private groups. Contracts are made 
. a continuing basis with certain of these agencies for the services 
eded. Short-term arrangements are also made with many others 
v handling evaluation studies and for particular programs involving 
reign specialists. 

Three agencies assist in the screening of American candidates and 
e placement and supervision of foreign grantees. 

The Institute of International Education: for persons studying 
in educational institutions. 

The U.S. Office of Education of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare: for persons teaching in elementary or 
secondary schools, or undertaking specialized study and obser- 
vation of teaching methods. 

The Conference Board of Associated Research Councils: for 
persons engaging in university teaching or post-doctoral research. 

Three agencies assist in arranging programs in this country for 
►reign grantees who come to the United States for short periods to 
msult with their colleagues. 

The Governmental Affairs Institute: for those primarily in- 
terested in public administration and government. 

The Department of Labor: for those primarily interested in 
labor and industry. 

The American Council on Education: for those primarily inter- 
ested in education and related fields. 

Practically all federal agencies assist in the selection of foreign 
occialists aiul arrange programs for them in the United States. , 

' The American Council on Education also provides orientation tor 
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certain foreign grantees at the Washington International Center, and 
professional assistance to American-sponsored schools in the other 
American Republics. 

The American Language Center of American University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., provides English-refresher courses for foreign grantees who 
have special needs for short periods for intensive study in speaking 
and understanding English. 

In addition a large number of organizations and institutions volun- 
tarily assist the program in many ways. Screening committees com- 
posed of persons from many professional and other occupations give of 
their time extensively in recommending American candidates from the 
thousands of applications submitted. Each year financial assistance 
estimated at between $8 and $10 million is contributed from non-U.S. 
Government sources as tuition, maintenance, and other stipends. 
Other services, not easily measurable in terms of dollars, are the hos- 
pitality and program assistance given to foreign visitors by civic 
groups, community and professional organizations, and literally 
thousands of individual Americans. 

Overseas Administration . — The administration of the program over- 
seas, under the supervision of the Foreign Service establishments, is 
carried out through contractual arrangements with the United States 
Information Agency. In those countries participating under the Ful- 
bright Act, binational Educational Commissions, established by Exec< 
utive Agreement with each country, play a large part in supervising 
and administering the program. Binational selection committees 
help in preliminary screening of student applications in most of the 
countries where educational exchange programs are conducted; 
Ministries of Education also aid in announcing opportunities for teach- 
ers and in recommending candidates; and other agencies of local 
governments cooperate in similar fashion. 

cooperation with other programs. — The many agencies, organi- 
zations, and institutions conducting educational exchange programs 
find that greater effectiveness can be achieved through the reciprocal 
services they give each other. 

Thus, the Department assists groups and individuals and foreign 
governments in carrying out programs in which the objectives are 
similar to ours. Each year from 400 to 700 projects for these groups 
involving more than 6,500 exchanges are facilitated by the Depart- 
ment. 

The assistance given involves such services as (1) arranging with 
Foreign Service posts to announce American exchange opportunities, to 
receive applications, and to assist in selecting candidates; (2) guidance 
in planning exchange projects; (3) providing professional and com- 
munity contacts in the United States for foreign visitors; and (4) 
cooperating with Foreign Service posts to facilitate tours abroad of 
American groups and individuals. 

Assistance to the fellowship programs of the United Nations Techni- 
cal Assistance Administration and to some of the specialized agencies 
of the United Nations is also given. Such help usually includes ar- 
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aging placement for persons coming to the United States for practical 
umng and experience. 

Similar assistance has been given to the NATO Cultural Council 
Lection procedures for American candidates under the NATO fellow- 
ip program have recently been established. Increased support to 
Alt) has resulted from the fact that, since 1952, the Department 
s brought groups of outstanding newsmen and cultural leaders from 
a NATO countries to the United States under its own program. 

effectiveness.— Several major sources of information provide 
idence that the program has been successful in fulfilling its purpose, 
icse include accounts of personal experience, appraisals by respon- 
se officers and private citizens, and evaluation studies by private 
search organizations. 

The grantees themselves emphasize specific activities and accom- 
plishments. Their reports reflect rich personal insights and 
gains both in knowledge and understanding. They also reveal a 
sense of individual responsibility for continuing to improve 
international understanding. 

Responsible public officials and private citizens observe the 
program in operation around the world and at home and make 
careful appraisals. These appraisals provide information that 
goes beyond the experience of the grantee and provide more 
general evidence of program results, Their reports tell of the 
effects of educational exchange — how new knowledge, ideas, and 
skills arc employed when grantees return home; how the grantees 
write books and articles and lecture on their exchange activities; 
how American studies courses in foreign universities and area 
studies in American universities are strengthened; and how re- 
turned grantees take an active part in “alumni associations” and 
other groups through which they keep in touch with America. 

Privato research organizations, employing a variety of social 
science techniques, make objective evaluations of program re- 
sults. Those studios have compared groups of returned grantees 
with those who have not had such experience; they have studied 
tho grantees in “before and after” settings. 

The studios concerning returned American grantees illustrate 
wider knowledge and appreciation of other cultures and interna- 
tional problems, and contain personal accomplishments accruing 
to them as individuals. 

Studies of foreign grantees show that firsthand observation of 
America helps to correct their unrealistic and often unfavorable 
views of us; that they gain more accurate knowledge of American 
culture, American achievements in many fields, and of general 
conditions in the United States; that when they return home they 
share their experience not only with their friends and associates 
but with the general public through lectures, articles, radio, 
etc. ; that their compatriots consider them among the most reliable 
sources of information about the United States. 
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authority, — There are several legislative authorities under which 
funds for conducting the international educational exchange program 
of the Department are made available. Dollar funds appropriated 
annually by the Congress under the provisions of the Smith-Mundt 
Act are used jointly with foreign currencies available under provisions 
of the Fulbright Act in the interest of economical administration 
and to expand the scope of the program. 

The United States Information and Educational Exchange Act of 
1948, Public Law 402, 80th Congress (also known as the Smith- 
Mundt Act), 1 provides the basic authority for reciprocal educational 
exchange programs between the United. States and other countries 
and authorizes the annual appropriations by the United States 
Congress. 

An Act for Cooperation with the Other American Republics, Public 
Law 355, 76th Congress, 2 provides for the annual exchange of gradu- 
ate students between the United States and the 20 other American 
Republics under the terms of the Convention for the Promotion of 
Inter-American Cultural Relations. Appropriations for this phase 
of the program are made under the general authority of the Smith- 
Mundt Act. 

Public Law 584, 79th Congress (also known as the Fulbright Act) 3 
provides that certain foreign currencies owed to or owned by the 
United States as a result of surplus property sales abroad may be 
used to finance exchanges between the United States and certain 
foreign countries for study, teaching, lecturing, or advanced research, 
or other educational activities. Pursuant to this legislation, Executive 
Agreements are negotiated with individual countries to provide for 
educational exchange programs. No appropriations are authorized 
under this Act. 

The Mutual Security Act of 1952, Public Law 400, 82d Congress, 4 
amended the Fulbright Act by providing for the use for educational 
exchange of foreign currency credits owed to or owned by the United 
States and not required by law or agreement to be expended or used 
for any other purposes. 

The Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, 
Public Law 480, 83d Congress, 5 authorizes proceeds from the sale 
of surplus agricultural commodities for educational exchange programs 
established under other legislative authorizations. 


1 A Decade of American Foreign Policy, pp. 1224-1234. 

2 53 Stat., pt. 2, p. 1290. 

8 A Decade of American Foreign Policy, pp. 1235-1236. 

4 66 Stat. 141. 

B Supra , pp. 2941-2947. 
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The Finnish Educational Exchange Act, Public Law 265, 8 1st 
ongress, 1 provides that part of the annual payment of Finland’s 
r orld War I debt to the United States may be used for educational 
changes between the two countries. The contractual costs of this 
'Ograrn must be financed by appropriations under the Smith-Mundt 
ct. 

The India Emergency Food Aid Act of 1951, Public Law 48, 82d 
ongress, 2 authorizes the use of certain sums, payable by the Govern- 
Lent of India to the United States as interest on the emergency 
iod relief loan, for educational exchanges between the two countries. 
Public Law 701, 79th Congress, 3 authorizes the instruction at the 
ihted States Merchant Marine Academy of citizens from the other 
.merican Republics. 


1 63 Stat. 630. 

2 Supra, pp. 2227-2229. 

2 60 Stat. 961. 
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Part XX 


ORGANIZATION AND SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE AND THE 
FOREIGN SERVICE 


Organization 

[FOREIGN SERVICE ACT OF 1946: Public Law 724 (79th Congress, 
2d Session), August 13, 1946] 1 


1. IMPLEMENTATION OF THE ROWE-RAMSPECK-DeCOURCY 
COMMITTEE’S RECOMMENDATIONS: Directive of the De- 
partment of State for the Improvement of Personnel Systems and 
Personnel Management of the Departmental and Foreign Services, 
April 16, 1951 2 


A. General Explanation 

This is a directive to improve the personnel systems and personnel 
management of the Departmental and Foreign Services. The course 
of action outlined below stems from the findings and recommendations 
of the Secretary’s Advisory Committee on Personnel. 3 This course 
of action is designed to improve personnel management primarily by 
administrative adjustments. It is consistent with the objectives 
advocated by the Advisory Committee but does not at this time go as 
far as the program recommended by the Committee. 

B. Principal Objectives anb Basic Approach 

The principal objectives of this directive are to — 

1. Obtain, develop, and maintain an experienced and versatile career 
service capable of meeting the present and future needs of the Dopart- 


1 60 Stat. 999. 

2 An Analysis of the Personnel Improvement Plan of the Department of Stale, 
(House Foreign Affairs Committee Print, 82d Cong., 1st sess.), pp. 1-6. 

3 For the text of the report to the Secretary of State by the Secretary's Ad- 
visory Committee on Personnel, see ibid., pp. 19-67. The members of this com- 
mittee were James H. Rowe, Jr., Robert Ramspeck, and William E. DeCourcy. 
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ment and the Foreign Service of the United States in the conduct of 
foreign affairs and to provide means for quickly supplementing this 
staff whenever conditions require temporary or permanent expansion 
of personnel. 

2. Make maximum use of the skills and abilities of Departmental 
and Foreign Service personnel and broaden the range of their usefulness 
through training and developmental programs. 

3. Eliminate inequities in the treatment of certain categories of 
Foreign Service employees. 

4. Increase through voluntary means the flexible use of domestic 
and Foreign Service personnel interchangeably between overseas and 
domestic assignments, including a greater interchange with other 
Government agencies concerned with foreign affairs and increased 
utilization in the Foreign Service of qualified persons not now in the 
Government by means of lateral appointment to the Foreign Service 
Reserve. 

5 . Establish and maintain uniformly high standards in all phases of 
personnel management. 

These objectives should be accomplished basically by administrative 
adjustments under the present Foreign Service Act of 194G 1 and in the 
Departmental personnel system, supplemented by legislative measures. 
The administration of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 should be ad- 
justed so as to supply a substantially increased number of trained and 
3 xperienced officers for present and future needs of the Government 
lii the conduct of foreign affairs. Concurrently, the administration of 
flic Departmental personnel system should give particular emphasis 
jo developing a larger staff of persons willing and qualified to serve at 
iomo and abroad. 

Achievement of these objectives will provide an informed basis for 
possible further integration in the future of the Departmental and 
Foreign Services under an improved personnel career system and for 
utilizing this system for staffing additional civilian overseas activities 
>f the United States Government. 

C. Assignment op Responsibility 

The Diroctor of Personnel is hereby authorized and directed to 
lovelop and recommend to the Deputy Under Secretary for Administra- 
tion implementing instructions and drafts of legislation and to take 
moll other action within established delegations of authority as is 
accessary to accomplish the action stops outlined below. Policy and 
procedural changes affecting the Foreign Service will bo submitted 
to the Board of the Foreign Service. 

D. Specific Improvement Steps 

The steps set forth below should he taken without delay to improve 
md strengthen the personnel management of the Departmental and 
Foreign Services. 


i Ph 724 (79th Cong., 2d seas.), Aug. 13, 1946; 60 Stat. 999. 
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1 . Estimate of personnel requirements 

Subject to the limitations imposed by a state of national emergency 
of indefinite duration, the types, levels, and numbers of personnel that 
will be required by the Department of State and the unified Foreign 
Service of the United States for the conduct of foreign affairs of the 
Government should be estimated for each of the next five years and for 
a longer period if practicable. This estimate should be used as a gen- 
eral guide in developing both short- and long-range programs for 
recruitment, training, promotion, and assignment of Departmental 
and Foreign Service personnel. 

2 . Exchange program 

The scope of the present exchange program should be stepped up for 
an indefinite period with particular reference to: (1) the inclusion on a 
voluntary basis of Departmental employees occupying positions in 
which overseas experience is essential or desirable and, (2) the in- 
clusion on a voluntary basis of employees of other agencies in numbers, 
adequate to meet the needs of such agencies. As a consequence, 
there should be an increase in the number of assignments of Foreign 
Service personnel to the Department and to other agencies. 

The performance records of participants in this program should 
adequately recognize the added experience acquired by all such, 
officers. 

3. Recruitment 

More vigorous and far-reaching recruitment efforts should be under- 
taken both for the Departmental and Foreign Services, using as a 
basis the projection of personnel needs referred to in item A. In 
recruiting persons for positions in the Department for which dual 
service at home and abroad is desirable, efforts should be made to. 
employ persons who are qualified and willing to serve abroad. 

Departmental and Foreign Service recruitment activities should be- 
closely coordinated and to the extent possible recruitment standards, 
should be devised for types of work common to the two services. 

4* Separation of unfit employees 

Departmental and Foreign Service employees whose records clearly 
indicate that, after an adequate opportunity, they are incapable of 
meeting performance requirements should be separated. Full use- 
should be made of the probationary period in this connection. 

o. Additional improvements in Foreign Service personnel management 

(a) Complexion and use of personnel categories . — Appointments to- 

the Foreign Service and subsequent assignments and use of per- 
sonnel should be made in accordance with the following: 

The Foreign Service Staff category should be sharply reor- 
ganized in line with the intent of the Foreign Service Act of 194fi 
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and in accordance with the recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee concerning the functions of a clerical and technical 
branch. As a consequence the Staff category should be used 
primarily to perform technical, technical-administrative, clerical, 
and other closely related functions. Both permanent and 
temporary appointments may be made to the Staff category as 
the needs of the Service require. J 

r lh c horeign Service Reserve category should be sharply 
redefined so that it is m fact the temporary-appointment vehicle 
foi supplementing the .Foreign Service officer category. In this 
connection the foreign Service Act of 1946 should be amended to 
extend the period of service of a Reserve officer from four to five 
years. I lie Reserve category should be used to perform work 
which the horeign Service officer category is insufficiently staffed 
to handle; to carry out special projects or programs of a temporary 
or emergency nature; to help in the initial staffing of new or ex- 
panded programs of a continuing nature; for the present exchange 
program ; and as a means of enabling other agencies to temporarily 
assign personnel to the Service under a positive interagency 
exchange program to be worked out with those agencies. Con- 
currently, the Reserve category should not be used to staff activ- 
ities normally performed by the Foreign Service Staff category. 

In keeping with the Foreign Service Act of 1946, the Foreign 
Service officer category should be built to the strength necessary 
and used as the vehicle for staffing those executive and pro- 
fessional functions of a continuing nature which the Advisory 
Committee recommended be staffed by a Foreign Affairs officer 
branch. 


(b) Expansion of the Foreign Service officer category . — The appoint- 
ment of class G Foreign Service officers should be substantially 
increased to support the larger corps of Foreign Service officers. 

Lateral entry into the Foreign Service officer category should be 
substantially increased in accord with the provisions of section 
517 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 but by the following liber- 
alized measures: 

(1) The present percentage limitations on the number of 
vacancies that can be filled by lateral entry should be removed for 
the next throe years. (The number of vacancies to be established 
should take into account such additional needs for Foreign Service 
officers as may be required by the Government generally and for 
which the requisite funds can be secured.) 

(2) Positive efforts should be made to induce qualified Depart- 
mental and Foreign Service Reserve and Staff personnel to com- 
pete for appointment under section 517. 

(3) For each person appointed as a Foreign Service officer 
under section 517, a corresponding increase should be made in 
the authorized strength of the FSO category so as to assure 
maintenance of adequate promotional opportunities for Foreign 
Service officers presently employed. 
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(4) Candidates appointed as Foreign Service officers under 
these provisions should meet a standard with respect to experi- 
ence, performance, and other evidences of qualifications which, 
in the aggregate, is comparable to the average of the I oreign 
Service officer class to which appointment is made. 

(5) Section 413 (b) of the Foreign Service Act of 1 94G should 
be amended to permit persons appointed as a Foreign Service 
officer to receive salary at any one of the rates provided for the 
class to which they are appointed. 

(c) Curtailment of Staff officer appointments. — There should bo a 
gradual curtailment in the appointment of permanent Foreign 
Service Staff officers for work which should be performed by Foreign 
Service officers or Foreign Service Reserve officers. This should 
be accomplished as rapidly as the other categories can be expanded 
to meet normal replacement needs; but without prejudicing com- 
pelling or emergency requirements for staffing expanded program 
activities of a continuing nature. 

(d) Examination and selection . — Assure that the methods of ex- 
amination and selection of personnel for all levels and all categories 
are consistent with the needs of the Department and the unified 
Foreign Service. In filling positions in labor, agriculture, and 
commercial categories, the qualifications standards to he applied 
will be developed in consultation with the member agencies of 
competence. 

(e) Assignment. — Improved methods should be devised for the 
assignment, development, and utilization of personnel, including 
provisions for more realistic post complements and, to the oxtent 
practicable, elimination of excessively short tours of duty at any 
post. 

As soon as additional qualified staff are available, increased use 
should be made of Foreign Service personnel in staffing special mis- 
sions and programs in the foreign-affairs field and delegations to 
international organizations. 

(f) Training . — Present training programs and efforts should bo 
maintained and expanded if possible, with particular reference to 
such fields as international security, psychological warfare, civil 
affairs, and intelligence. 

Increased emphasis should be placed on a positivo program of 
executive development. 

(g) Promotion. — The present promotion system, based on regular 
and systematic evaluation of employee qualifications, should be con- 
tinued and strengthened. Adequate provision should bo made for 
meritorious promotions^ Foreign Service officers who develop oc- 
cupational or area specialization should have promotional oppor- 
tunities equal to those of^ “general officers”. Executive ability 
should be given full recognition in selecting officers for promotion 
to positions of leadership and command. 

(h) Pay and related benefits. — Salary differentials for service at 
hardship posts should be extended on an equal basis to all American 
personnel. 
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Legislation should be secured providing for an improved salary 
■chedule and pay plan. The present separate schedules for the 
? oreign Service officer and Staff categories should be integrated into 
t; single schedule which will reflect a reduction in the number of 
►baff corps classes and an increase in the number of FSQ classes. 

Legislation should be sought to place permanent Foreign Service 
>taff personnel under the Foreign Service retirement and disability 
tystem to the extent that actuarial and related studies make this 
easiblc. Except for purposes of disability retirement, future extra 
‘etirement credit for service at unhealthful posts should he olimi- 
lated when salary differentials for service at hardship posts are 
sx tended to all American personnel. 

The Foreign Servico leave sj^stem sliould he reexamined and con- 
ideration should be given to adjusting present leave benefits in the 
uxse of persons assigned to the United States to correspond more 
dosely to leave benefits currently accruing to departmental 
employees. 

(i) Selection-out. — A selection-out process should bo retained for 
fixe Foreign Service and should be used to retire from the Service 
Iiose who fail to meet performance requirements and those whose 
isefulness has become so marginal as to unduly inhibit the advance- 
ment of more able employees. 

(j) Emergency provisions. — Provision should be made for the 
Jecretary, whenever he determines an emergency to exist, to — 

Recall any retired Foreign Service officer to active service. 

Make temporary promotions in all categories of personnel. 

Extend the period of service of a Reserve officer for an additional 
two years beyond the proposed live year maximum based on an 
extraordinary and compelling need in connection with a specific 
project. 

Extend the period of servico that an officer or employee of the 
Foreign Servico may serve in the United States, not to exceed one 
additional year, based on an extraordinary and compelling need 
in connection with a specific project. 

> . Additional improvements in departmental service personnel manage - 
'Vt 


(a) Dual service positions . — Positions in the departmental service 
or which overseas experience is an essential or highly desirable 
qualification should bo identified. To the extent that it is practical 
,o do so these positions should be filled by persons possessing* this 
qualification. 

(b) j Recruitment and selection . — Consistent with the difficulties 
imposed by the national mobilization effort and in the interest of 
luilding for tho future, a maximum effort should he made to in- 
crease the employment of promising junior officers for the depart- 
mental service. In this connection, programs of intern training 
ilaould be continued and strengthened in close coordination with 
mx trance level requirements for the Foreign Service. 
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(c) Promotion . — Positive steps should be taken to develop an 
improved promotional system for the departmental service which 
will assure periodic evaluation of employee fitness for promotion. 

(d) Training and career development . — Efforts should be made to 
develop further training and career-development programs for the 
departmental service. Legislation should be secured to enable 
departmental officers to receive training at Government expense 
in the same manner that Foreign Service personnel now receive 
training. 

Increased emphasis should be placed on the Department's pro- 
gram of executive development, with particular reference to broad- 
ening the range of experience and competence of junior depart- 
mental and Foreign Service officers through training and work 
assignment rotation. 

(e) Turn-over . — Efforts should be made to reduce voluntary turn- 
over of well-qualified personnel by improved placement and full 
utilization of employee skills and abilities. 

E. General Instructions 

Appropriate officers of the Department should be kept advised of 
progress toward achievement of the objective of an improved personnel 
system. 

The Director of Personnel should arrange on an informal basis to 
obtain advisory assistance from other departments represented on 
the Board of the Foreign Service and from appropriate officers of the 
Department as will help him implement this directive. These arrange- 
ments should be considered as supplementary to (and not in lieu of) 
established procedures governing the advisory functions of the Board 
of the Foreign Service with respect to the personnel management of 
the Foreign Service. Maximum participation of other interested 
agencies in interagency bodies should be encouraged. 

Employees should be kept informed periodically of important 
developments affecting their interests. 

The continuing administration of the personnel program should be 
adjusted to conform to directives and instructions issued to implement 
the policies expressed in this directive. 

The planning staff in the Office of Personnel should be strengthened 
to the full extent that this will facilitate the adjustments called for 
in this directive. This staff should include representatives of depart- 
mental personnel and of the Foreign Service and should consult with 
other Government agencies which rely upon the support of the Foreign 
Service abroad. 

The limited legislation needed to accomplish the above improve- 
ments should be drafted and made ready for submission to the Con- 
gress no later than May 1, 1951. 
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►WARD A STRONGER FOREIGN SERVICE: Report of the 
Secretary of State’s Public Committee on Personnel (the Wriston 
teport), May 18, 1954] 1 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE WRISTON COMMITTEE: 
setter From the Secretary of State to the Chairman of the Public 
Committee on Personnel, June 15, 1954 2 

Dit. Wriston: I have received and carefully studied the 
ort of the Public Committee on Personnel transmitted by your 
icr of May 18. 3 At my instruction, the report has been printed 
i is being released today.' 1 

. should like to commend the Committee for the thorough and 
lotrating manner in which its public-spirited members, under your 

0 chair mans! lip, have dealt "with the very difficult personnel and 
ninistrativo problems of the Department of State. It was the 
uploxity and vital importance of these problems, most of which 
7t\ been recognized— -but left unsolved — -for some years, that per- 
iled mo to seek appropriate corrective recommendations from this 
up of outstanding private citizens. 

; felt that this study could not be attempted while the Department 

1 Foreign Service wore undergoing the dislocations of the reduction- 
force necessitated by budgetary restrictions. With that obstacle 
ssed, we could proceed. Accordingly, I share the view of the 
inmittoo that now is the time for action. 


Department of State publication 5458 (1954). The report was submitted 
May 18, 11)54, was approved by the Secretary on June 7, 1954, and was made 
>iiebn Juno 15, 1954. On Mar. 3, 1954, the Department of State announced 
establishment of a Public Committee on Personnel to study and advise on 
asures necessary to increase the effectiveness of the career service to meet 
vastly increasing responsibilities in the field of foreign policy that had devolved 
ni the President and the Secretary. Members of the committee included: 
rman Armour, Foreign Service officer, retired, former Assistant Secretary of 
to, and former Ambassador; John A. McCone, president, the Joshua Hendy 
rp., Los Angeles; Robert Murphy, ex-officio member, Deputy Under Secretary 
State.; Morehe.ad Patterson, chairman and president, American Machine and 
niulrv Co., N. Y.; Donald Russell, president of the University of S. C., and 
me.r ‘Assistant Secretary of State; Charles E. Saltzman, general partner, 
nrv Sears Co., N. Y‘, and former Under Secretary of State for Adminis- 
tion; John Ilav Whitney, senior partner in J. H. Whitney and Co., N. Y.; 
1 Dr. Henry h’f. Wriston, president of Brown University. Dr. Wriston was 
serve as chairman of the committee (Department of State Bulletin Mar. 15, 
M pi). 413 •114), The Department of State announced on Mar. 5, that the 
nmi tier's field of interest would include the basic organization of the Service 
1 its strength; personnel management with particular reference to the lmprove- 
nt of recruitment, training, and career- development programs; and the require- 
n( to iuerease. public confidence and fortify personnel morale {ibid., p. 414;. 
Department of Slate Bulletin , June 28, 1954, pp. 1002-1004. 


il'w Toward a Stronger Foreign Service: Report of the Secretary of State’s Public 
millet: on. Personnel (Department of State publication 5458; 1954). 
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X have been particularly concerned that the professional . service, 2 

which bears the responsibility for carrying out the vastly intricate j 
business of foreign affairs, has not expanded and broadened to meet 
the growing demands of today in the manner envisioned by the 
Congress when it passed the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 1 I am, 
therefore, particularly pleased that the Committee's recommenda- 
tions not only embody an immediate program for strengthening this 
service, but also provide a long-range method of maintaining that j 
essential strength. 

As a first and fundamental step, I have today recommended, and j 
the President has agreed to, the nomination of Mr. Charles E. Saltzman 
as Under Secretary of State for Administration. . Mr. Saltzman, who 
served as one of the members of the Public Committee, is also a former 
Assistant Secretary of State. He will have the duty of initiating and 
directing the execution of this new program. Under my supervision 
he will also be in complete charge of the administrative offices and 
opei'ations of the Department, and will, of course, have my full 
support in carrying out his mission. 

Mr. Thruston Morton, with exceptional ability and devotion to 
public service, has been carrying the additional job of Acting Deputy 
Under Secretary for Administration. Mr. Saltzman's appointment 
will enable Mr. Morton once again to devote full time to his duties j 
as Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations. I am grateful to j 
him for the administrative leadership he has provided during the 
interim period while the Committee was formulating its recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr. Saltzman believes, and I concur, that this now program can 
be fully launched and well underway by December 31, 1954, at 
which time the statutory authority for the position of Under Secretary 
of State for Administration expires, and at which time Mr. Saltzman 
intends to return to his business, from which he is taking a leave 
of absence. 

I heartily endorse the two key recommendations made by the 
Committee: 

A. Integration of the personnel of the Departmental homo service 
and the Foreign Service where their functions and responsibilities 
converge. 

B. The bold and imaginative recruitment and scholarship program 
whereby the Foreign Service would obtain a constant and adequate 
flow of qualified young men and women representing the best cross 
section of American life. Under this program, members of Congress 
would in the future have a part in selecting the candidates for the 
Foreign Service Corps, much as they now do for West Point and 
Annapolis. 

I have issued instructions to initiate these forwardlooking recom- 
mendations. Specifically, I have taken the following actions: 


1 PL 724 (79th Cong., 2d sess.), Aug. 13, 1946; 60 Stat. 999. 
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By signing certain orders, I have accepted as valid your central 
inmondation that those officers of the Departmental home 
icc ancl the foreign Service who perform similar and related 
' tions should bo integrated into one personnel system. Such, a 
om, as you point out, can fortunately be built, in large part on 
excellent existing statutory foundation of the Foreign Service Act 
946 . 


, I believe, with the. Committee, that the national interest dictates 
creation of a h oreign Service Officer (Fso) Corps that is more 
ible and broadly versatile than at present. We must take into 
heular account the need for specialized skills in the solution of the 
uly complex problems of today. I have directed that this be done. 

. I have accepted the Committee’s recommendation that a 
stantial number of Departmental positions, probably about 1,450, 
designated for staffing by the Fso Corps, and that the present 
mil) outs of tlioso positions be encouraged to enter the new Foreign 
vice to servo at home or abroad, as the Department’s needs require. 

. I also agree that all officer positions abroad under the Chiefs 
/fission should he similarly designated, and members of the Foreign 
vice Reservo (Fsn) Corps and such of the Foreign Service Staff 
s) Corps as presently hold those positions should likewise be 
ouraged to outer the Fso group. 

. I have endorsed the Committee’s recommendations that a 
ised and liberalized examination process should be instituted to 
ct these transfers, which I expect will raise the strength of the 
► Corps from about 1,300 to nearly 4,000. 

. I have issued instructions to consult with appropriate members 
tlvo Congress regarding tho Committee’s report and its recom- 
ul aliens with the objective of putting into effect as quickly as 
siblo the fundamental recommendations of the Committee related 
iho proposed integration program. I understand from your report 
t certain minor amendments to existing legislation will be necessary 
inrry out this program. 

. I have also directed that action be taken to seek legislative 
liority for tho scholarship program proposed by the Committee, 
is program, providing for two-year scholarship awards to out- 
rtding young men and women after competitive examinations, 
i dd insure 1 , the constant renewal of the Foreign Service from colleges 
nil parts of the country. It seems to me that the scholarship 
igraiu is a most important and unique feature of the Committee’s 
ommenelations. 

5. I agree with the Committee that Congressional appointment to 
s competitions for tho majority of these scholarships is desirable, 
,h the Executive Branch having an appropriate share. 

). Since the scholarship training program will require legislative 
Lotion and, in any case, will take time to initiate, there is need for 
mediate and interim action. I am particularly gratified that the 
mroitteo considered this factor, and I have adopted the. recoin- 
ndations to modernize and speed up the examining and appointment 
leedures for Foreign Service officers of the beginning grade. 
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10. I have endorsed your recommended steps to insure that entering 
officers will be truly representative young men and women, from 
all sections of our country. 

11. I agree with the Committee's analysis of the importance of the 

training function of the Foreign Service Institute in preparing our 
diplomatic officers for tlieir tasks, and for inculcating in them the j 

skills and knowledge so necessary in the practice of present day foreign | 

affairs. To this end, I have accepted your recommendations for 
strengthening the Institute so that it will have a status more nearly 
equivalent to that of our war colleges, as envisioned by the Congress 
when it enacted the Foreign Service Act of 1946. 

12. I am completely in agreement with the Committee's views on 
the importance of establishing a true career development system, 
especially as reflected in the training and assignment of the Depart- 
ment's personnel. Only through the existence of such a system can 
the Department attract and hold the highly qualified and dedicated 
body of men and women who must make up our professional service. 

These, it seems to me, are the basic recommendations of the Com- 
mittee. and they will be put into effect as rapidly as possible. There 
are, oi course, a few other detailed recommendations dealing with 
personnel administration which require further study by myself and 
the other senior officers of the Department. I have in mind such 
suggestions as those concerning the inspection function, allowances 
and retirement benefits, and leave and salary adjustments. I shall 
see that this study is vigorously carried forward. 

I am glad to have the Committee's endorsement of the Department's 
present effort to complete its security screening program as quickly 
as possible. We shall continue that effort, and shall equally, of course, 
continue to insure that this program is administered with the most 
careful fairness and objectivity. 

Please allow me to express to you, and to the other members of the 
Committee, my appreciation of your efforts and my conviction that 
you have made a substantial contribution to the strength and future 
of the Department of State and its career service. 

Sincerely yours, 


John Foster Dulles 
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TOMMVNnYTm^c 0 ® THE ™ S TON COMMITTEE’S 
-COMME N D A TI° NS: Report 0 f the Third Audit Meeting of 
- "ubHc Committee on Personnel, December 13, 1955 1 


Mr. Secretary: 

accordance with your request the members of your Committee 
completed a third review of actions taken by the Department 
nymg out. your orders implementing our recommendations. 2 
■puty Under Secretary Loy W. Henderson* and his staff presented 
ailed review of developments since our meeting last February 4 
iota progress toward the implementation of many of the. recom- 
iations in our report to you, and the supplemental suggestions 
owv second meeting. Mr. Henderson is to be warmly con- 
ilated. on a line performance and on the initiative and untiring 
bion which he has shown in the crucial position which he holds, 
n Committee is gratified that, with the sympathetic interest of 
Congress, the. Department lias obtained much of the legislative 
^rity required to meet its various recommendations. 
aong the principal actions are the following: 

.blic Law 250 a authorized the appointment of three Deputy 
iv Secretaries of State, thus permitting the establishment of the 
ion of Deputy Under Secretary of State for Administration. 
lc position of Career Ambassador of the United States has been 
ed (P. L. 250, Sec. 4) and we note that steps have been taken 
h should shortly enable the President to name a few outstanding 
or Ministers to that high position. 

cJtion S21 of the Act of 1946 has been amended 6 so that retire- 
i annuities of Foreign Service officers may be calculated on the 
of the highest five years of service for which full contributions 
e fund have been made. This action removes the former ceiling 
h wo viewed as unjust; it gives more equitable treatment to 


sued as a “Departmental Notice” on Jan. 23, 1956. See in this connection 
ne.nt bv the Secretary of State of Feb. 2, 1956; Department of State Bulletin, 
L3, 1956, pp. 248-249. 

he first audit report, dated Oct. 12, 1954, was also issued as a “Depart- 
:il Notice/ 1 on Nov. 4, 1954. Sec in this connection Department of State 
nent of Oct. 4, 1954 (ibid., Oct. 18, 1954, p. 570); statement by Secretary 
s of Sept. 8, 1954 (ibid., Sept. 27, 1954, pp. 444-446); and address by 
.es K. Saltznmi), Under Secretary for Administration, on Sept. 10, 1954 
, pp. 436-444). The second audit report, dated Feb. 26, 1955, was made 
on Mar. 23, 1955, also as a “Departmental Notice”; ibid., Apr. 11, 1955, 
23-627. . , . . x 

r>y W. Henderson was designated Deputy Under Secretary for Admimstra- 
Afective Jan. 26, 1955. 

oferenee. is to second audit report noted above. 

L 250, 84th Cong., 1st sess., Aug. 5, 1955; 69 Stat. 536. 
i id, 537. 
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officers of long service. Also of benefit is the provision which permits 
Foreign ^ Service officers to choose whether they wish to receive the 
pay differential at a hardship post or credit for time and a half 
toward retirement. Provisions for education allowances for children 
of Foreign Service employees serving overseas and for a home transfer 
allowance give a much brighter aspect to the entire allowances struc- 
ture in which the Committee has a continuing interest. The officers 
who did the necessary work to implement the authorizing legislation 
deserve commendation. 

Section 413 (b) of the Act 1 has been amended to permit appointment 
of lateral entrants at any salary step within a Foreign Service officor 
class, thereby permitting transfer without diminution of salary. The 
results of this action on the rate of integration and in equitable 
treatment of officers being integrated are notable. Congress has 
established a coiling of 1,250 (in addition to the first authorization of 
500) on the number of lateral entrants who may be brought into the 
Foreign Service officer corps and has undertaken to reviow a request 
for added authority if the need should arise. 

New Legislation: 

Tlve Committee has been asked for its views on additional legislation 
to amend the Foreign Service Act of 1946. 

It fully supports the proposal for an increase in salaries of Chiefs of 
Mission and of the senior Foreign Service officer classes. It is like- 
wise sympathetic to tho Department's plans to request tlic Congress 
for authority to permit a modest number of additional lateral appoint- 
ments (in the neighborhood of 100 to 125) to bo made from among 

g arsons who were not on the rolls of the Department or the Foreign 
orvico Reserve or Staff as of March 1 , 1955, yet possess abilities 
needed in tho Foreign Service. 

Members of the Committee who have travelled extensively during 
the past year and observed conditions in foreign posts also stressed 
the need for additional facilities, most particularly housing and com- 
missaries, recreational facilities, provisions for education and health 
for Foreign Service personnel and their dependents in hardship areas. 
Wo note that the Department is considering requesting authority and 
appropriations to proceed with improvements of this nature. Wo urge 
that these bo pursued vigorously with the appropriate committees of 
Congress. 


Foreign Service Positions: 

After unusually careful consideration, the Committee noted with 
concern that several positions which had been designated as “Foreign 
Service' ' liad, notwithstanding, been filled by persons with Civil 


i 60 Stilt. 1003. 
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xu’ vice classifications, . who were either unable or unwilling to be in- 
tograted. This practice broaches the basic policy of the program* 
which was to cease staffing Foreign Service positions with Civil Service 
personnel and to transfer those who had not been integrated into non- 
borcigu Service posts. 

The Committee notes that your directive as set forth in Depart- 
mental ( 'ircular #115, dated September 8, 1954, 1 read “With excep- 
tions based on individual circumstances, Departmental officers holding 
‘Foreign Service positions’ who are unwilling to transfer will be moved 
to hum-Foroign Service positions’ in the Department or assisted to 
find other employment. The Department will endeavor to minimize 
the disruption to the careers of such employees. Every effort will be 
made to complete this phase of the program within three years”. The 
Committee now discerns a tendency not to pursue this directive with 
sufficient vigor. This was evidenced by the fact that very few persons 
classified in the Civil Service have been moved from Foreign Service 
positions into others still classified in the Civil Service. Further 
evidence indicated that nothing has been done to encourage those 
“unwilling” to transfer to find other employment. It seems clear to 
fclic Committee that the difficult problems in effecting so large a re- 
organization are sufficiently numerous under the best circumstances. 
They will most certainly bo multiplied by the adoption of expedients 
which readily harden into routine practices and defeat the clear and 
explicit directive of the Secretary. 

A(je: 

The problem of the application of age limitations to the transfer of 
lateral entrants has been of continuing concern to the Committee. 
The adoption of more liberal regulations by the Board of Examiners 
of the Foreign Service is, therefore, encouraging. These modifications 
should help to meet the Committee’s apprehension that the previously 
more restrictive standards tended to perpetuate the duality in Foreign 
Service* personnel administration which the present program is de- 
signed to eliminate. 

AsxvjnmeM and Career Development: 

Career development is a field in which the Committee has had a 
long-standing interest and one which has particular significance for 
the future of the Foreign Service. Members of the Office of Personnel 
have outlined their views, their long-range planning and the steps 
which they have taken. It is evident that much time and thought 
lias been devoted to the problem. Nevertheless a great deal remains 
to bo done. 


1 Department of State Bulletin , Sept 27, 1054, pp. 444-446. 
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The Committee has given close attention to the report of the Depufcv 
Assistant Secretary for Personnel on the problems involved in sending 
to the field Departmental officers who have been integrated and in 
creating an even flow between the field and the Department without 
disrupting the work of either. It is fully convinced that this process 
will not proceed either at the pace that it should, as smoothly as it 
ought, or as effectively as it needs to, until the job analysis for each 
post has been put upon punch cards and the personnel characteristics, 
experience, skills and capabilities of each officer have also been put on 
punch cards, and put into active use. 

Only when this is done will it be possible to make the swift and 
accurate assignments which are so essential to the smooth operation 
of so complex a process. We consider it essential that this should 
be put in the hands of some person of experience and skill charged 
with it not as a matter of marginal attention, but as his centra’ 
responsibility; the process should be started without further delay 
It would not substitute mechanical for personal judgment, bui 
should help speed up and make more effective and economical t 
routine operation presently carried out laboriously by hand. This 
would facilitate more speedy personal judgments. 

We are gratified to learn of plans to reappraise officers periodically 
for personnel purposes and to enable assignment officers to benoir 
from multiple rather than one man appraisals. With the growth o 
the Foreign Service there is need to improve and extend the informa 
tion available to officers in charge of assignments. Without sue! 
information no career development system can be meaningful. 1 
necessary corollary to this improvement of personnel information mus 
be the selection and training of qualified officers for administrativ 
work, for specialized economic tasks and for other specialized fields. 

Man-in Motion: 

The Committee was particularly happy to note clear evidence of in 
creased effectiveness in the presentation of the needs of the Depart 
ment to the Bureau of the Budget. It expressed the hope that thes 
procedures will be still further strengthened in future presentation! 
We are greatly pleased also at the cooperative spirit manifested b 
the officers of the Bureau of the Budget toward Departmental request! 

At our last meeting we were impressed with the necessity for d< 
veloping a realistic personnel and budget procedure in order to keo 
full post complements available at all times in Foreign Service estat 
lishments. We are informed that the Bureau of the Budget has recoj 
nized this need in principle. The Department's plans for its fisci 
year 1957 budget would permit the assignment of replacements t 
positions designated as of special importance simultaneously wit 
the departure for home leave and transfer of previous incumbent; 
We hope that when the next- presentation to the Bureau of the Budge 
is made there [will] be further provision for the “full staffing factor' 
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uitment: 

o congratulate tlie Department on the impressive success of its 
living program. It has resulted in more than ten times as many 
ms taking the written examination for the Foreign Service in 
tlxan 1954. This is clear evidence that the reputation of the 
iign Service among young people has been restored and they are 
y to make it their careers. 

o note also that the new form of examination has produced 
tantially the same percentage of passing grades as the earlier 
linntion, the figures for six years being : 

1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1956 

20. 2 22. 79 22. 4 20. 8 20. 7 19. 7 

bo screening in the oral examinations is being carried forward 
[■ously. A somewhat smaller percentage of those who have passed 
written examination are being accepted after the oral examination. 

wastage of prospective officers through security requirements 
dimes to be negligible. From these observations the Committee 
dudes that there is no evidence of any deterioration of quality 
iusc of the revisions in examination procedures which have been 
fttocl during the last 18 months. 

s lias been the case in the past and as the Committee hoped, no 
icialized” preparation for the Foreign Service dominated the 
uitment; indeed, those with the broadest and most fundamental 
national programs showed the best percentages in passing the 
ton examination. 

'owevor, we consider it important that the results of the examina- 
s be continuously evaluated with a view to determining whether 
now procedures are producing not only the number but also the 
s of officer required to meet the needs of our representation abroad, 
ti continuing reappraisal will pay worthwhile dividends and will 
st in maintaining the momentum built up through the growing 
roness in the colleges and universities of the rewarding possibilities 
Foreign Service career. 

vyn in Processing: 

ho Committee is seriously disturbed, however, by the present 
i,ys in processing applicants for the Foreign Service officer corps, 
iicularly prospective FSO-6’s. 

Iven with increased centers where the written examinations for 
y into Class 6 may be taken, with the decentralizing of the oral 
urination process to various parts of the United States and with 
modification of the former requirement for full security clearance 
applicants before oral examination, it still remains a fact that the 
ipletion of the appointment process is requiring a minimum of 
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about six months. While it is realized that delay in many eases arises 
from unavailability due to military service or other causes, we believe 
that a determined attempt should be made to speed up this operation. 
The striking improvement in recruiting rests upon assurances that 
protracted waiting between examination and appointment would be 
remedied. Failure to carry out those assurances would impair the 
improved relationship with educational institutions. 

Foreign Service Institute: 

We are pleased with the evidence of the strengthening of the For- 
eign Service Institute. With the approval of the White House and 
the Secretary, the training plans of the Institute have been given 
high priority and the program has been expanded. Organization 
has been markedly improved, and the staff has been augmented both 
quantitatively and qualitatively. Junior and mid-career officer 
training courses have been instituted. 

The Director of the Institute is to be commended on the devotion 
and imagination he has brought to his work. Three points, however, 
we would like to emphasize. First, the physical facilities remain 
unsatisfactory. In spite of energetic attempts to ameliorate the situ- 
ation, the results fall short of providing the facilities such a high-level 
institution should have. Second, we reiterate our conviction that 
the Institute program should be greatly strengthened for the career 
development of senior officers. Third, the language program should 
be enlarged and made more readily available. 

There are and long have been more full time language students en- 
rolled in the Foreign Service Institute for a considerable period of 
time who come from the Air Force than from the Department of 
State and the Foreign Service. This means simply that the budget 
of the Air Force has for years provided enough persons so that when 
an officer is to be assigned overseas as an attach^ there are replace- 
ments available to carry on while he spends many months studying 
a foreign language. Tliis is wise and we commend the Air Force foi 
the procedure. 

It is obvious, however, that the Foreign Service has more need foi 
foreign languages than the Air Force. Yet it has been so restriefcee 
in available personnel that it has not released adequate numbers o: 
men from daily tasks to permit mastery of the language of the country 
to which they are to be assigned. We observe with satisfaction thai 
the number is increasing and that requests in the next budget propos< 
to increase it still further; we earnestly hope that this practice wil 
continue to be developed. 

We also feel strongly that the mere requirement that a person slid 
“pass an examination” in a modern foreign language before lie i: 
promoted to grade FSO-5 is inadequate. There should be a require 
ment that before he is promoted to Class 3 he should be given tb 
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>rtunity for further study, if necessary, so that he shall not have 
wliat knowledge he had but will actually be in fluent command 
10 appropriate language. In order to make this possible, however, 
ier personnel must he found to permit releasing Foreign Service 
ers lor study on a more comprehensive basis than heretofore, 
ith regard to earlier recommendations regarding the services 
‘h can be adequately and economically performed elsewhere on 
utnict basis wo have noted that university assignments have been 
(initially expanded and that the Institute has plans for further 
nsion. 

i connection with this and other developments within the Insti- 
we are pleased to learn that the Department will reconstitute 
vdvisory Committee. In our judgment this Committee should 
maned soon so that its advice may bo available to the Institute 
give it added prestige. 

ho Committee has at all times been aware of the Foreign Service’s 
ml ties in finding needed specialists. It heard with particular 
(faction Unit arrangements arc being entered into with the De- 
ment of Commerce for the exchange of some Foreign Service 
onnel with Commerce personnel and that a like arrangement 
been made for the exchange of an officer with the Budget Bureau. 

' process is certain to promote better understanding of the prob- 
i of mutual concern. We hope this practice may be expanded 
that it will facilitate the stalling of posts requiring specialists, 
iouhuiy during the difficult transition period. We feel also that 

0 problems of staffing which have been acuto can be met by 
tor use of the Foreign Service Reserve provisions of the Law of 
i. 

1 our discussion there was comment upon recent articles appearing 

owspapers and periodicals critical of the Foreign Service and the 
artiuout. These have stressed faults or shortcomings to the cor- 
ion of which your program, was directed. These articles and letters 
:* seldom taken cognizance of the new administrative program or 
he progress which lias been made in its implementation. The 
uuitteo recommends urgently that ways bo found not only to 
■loy all the available facilities of the Department but also every 
sr 'means to bring to the attention of the public the essential 
ire of the program and the steps which are in progress to carry 
ut and [.lie benefits to the Department and the Foreign Service 
:*.h will ensue therefrom. f < 

his Committee was appointed in March 1954 and has been in 
ice, at various times, for a yoar and two-thirds. Since our major 
>rt, in Juno 1954/ wc have had throe auditing sessions. 


Toward a Stronger Foreign Service: Report of the Secretary of State's Public 
miltee onlPcmmnet (Department of State publication 5458; 1954). 
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It was upon the suggestion of this Committee itself , when it made 
its original report, that you continued it in a consultative capacity in 
order to advise you as to progress in implementing those portions of 
the program which you specifically approved. The principles of the 
reorganization have now been established and much of the machinery 
for the implementation has been framed. 

The Committee feels, therefore, that it ought not to continue in 
the capacity of “watchdog” unless, on thorough review by you and 
the officers associated with you, you are convinced there are positive 
reasons for so doing. 
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Passports 


6. AUTHORITY OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE IN THE IS- 
SUANCE OF PASSPORTS: Statement by the Department of 
State, May 24, 1952 1 


1 . 1 lie Secretary of State lias discretionary authority in the issuance 
of passports, both as a power inherent in the exercise of the Presi- 
dential authority to conduct foreign relations and as a matter of 
statutory law. 2 

2. Various Secretaries of State have exercised the right to refuse 
passports or withdraw passports already issued. Various courts and 
attorneys general of the United States have rendered opinions in 
which the discretionary authority of the Secretary of State in the 
issuance of passports has been recognized. In an opinion of August 
29, 1901, the Attorney General stated: 


Substantial reasons exist for the use by Congress of the word “may” in connec- 
tion with authority to issue passports. Circumstances are conceivable which 
would make it most inexpedient for the public interests for this country to grant 
a passport to a citizen of the United States. For example, if one of the criminal 
class, an avowed anarchist for instance, were to make such application, the 
public interests might require that his application be denied. 

Without expressing any opinion as to whether a passport should be granted to 
Ng Faun, I advise you that it may, in your discretion, be granted or withheld. 3 

In the case of Perkins v. Ely, 307 U. S. 325 (1939), the Supreme Court, 
after holding that the Secretary of State should be included in a decree 
declaring the plaintiff to be a natural-born citizen of the United States, 
liad the following to say: 

The decree in that sense would in no way interfere with the exercise of the Secre- 
tary's discretion with respect to the issue of a passport but would simply preclude 
the denial of a passport on the ground 4 that Miss Elg had lost her American 
citizenship. 

3. For many years the Department has refused passports to persons 
for many reasons. For example, passports are denied when evidence 
in the Department’s files shows that the applicant for the passport 
is a fugitive from justice or mentally ill or likely to become a public 
■charge abroad, et cetera. 

4. For many years the Department has also refused passports to 
persons when it had in its files clear evidence that they had, on pre- 
vious trips abroad, engaged in political activities in foreign countries. 

5. The Department reexamined its policy respecting the issue of 
passports to Communists and persons believed to be Communists 
and subversives after both the judicial and legislative branches of the 


1 Department of State Bulletin , June 9, 1952, pp. 919 920. 

2 See the act of Aug. 18, 1956 (11 Stat. 60), the act of June 14, 1902 (32 Stat. 
386), and the act of July 3, 1926 (44 Stat. 887). 

3 23 Op. Atty. Gen. 509-511, at 511. , . on? tt q 

4 This phrase in the opinion of the Supreme Court as reported in 30 f U. b. 

325 reads “on the sole ground.” 
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Government had made certain findings concerning the Communist 
movement in the United States. The U. S. Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit, in upholding the conviction of the 11 leading Com- 
munists in New York, found that the conspiracy in which they were 
participants was a “clear and present danger to the United States/' 1 
The Congress of the United States, in the Internal Security Act of 
1950, 2 made these findings: That there exists a world-wide Com- 
munist revolutionary movement, the purpose of which is by treachery, 
deceit, espionage, and sabotage to establish a Communist totalitarian 
dictatorship in countries throughout the world; that, due to the world- 
wide scope of the movement, the travel of Communist members, 
representatives, and agents from country to country is a prerequisite 
for the carrying on of activities to further the purpose of this revolu- 
tionary movement; and that individuals in the United States, by- 
participating in this movement, in effect, repudiate their allegiance 
to the United States and transfer their allegiance to the foreign country 
which controls the Communist movement. 

It was decided that, in view of the findings by the court and the 
Congress, it would be inappropriate and inconsistent for the Depart- 
ment to issue a passport to a person if information in its files gave 
reason to believe that he is knowingly a member of a Communist or- 
ganization or that his conduct abroad is likely to be contrary to the 
best interests of the United States. This policy has been followed 
since February 1951, and, in view of the national emergency pro- 
claimed by President Truman 3 and the conditions existing in various 
areas of the world, it is believed that it should be closely adhered to. 

6. A passport certifies to foreign governments not only the citizen- 
ship and identity of the bearer, but requests them to permit him safely 
and freely to pass and, in case of need, to give all lawful ^id and 
protection. Possession of the passport indicates the right of the bearer 
to receive the protection and good offices of American diplomatic 
and consular officers abroad. The right to receive the protection of 
this Government is^ correlative with the obligation to give undivided 
allegiance to the United States. A person whose activities, either 
at home or abroad, promote the interests of a foreign country or a 
political faction therein to the detriment of the United States or of 
friendly foreign countries should not be the bearer of an American 
passport. 

7. Passports are refused only on the basis of very clear and definite 
reports from the investigative and security offices of this Department 
and of other Government departments and agencies and from foreign 
governments containing well-authenticated information concerning 
past and present activities and associations of the applicant. The 
decision not to issue a passport or to withdraw a passport already 
issued does not represent the judgment of the Passport Division alone 
but is reached after consultation by responsible officers of the Passport 


1 This is apparently based on the statement, in the Court's opinion ‘ 
that it is a danger 'clear and present' ” (183 F. (2d), 201-237, at 213) 

! £ L 831 (81st Cong., 2d sess.), Sept. 23, 1950; 64 Stat. 987. ' 

3 Proclamation 2914 of Dec. 16, 1950; 15 Fed. Reg . 9029 


We hold 
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Hvision with security officers, and political and administrative officers 
t the Department. This group varies according to the area or areas 
l which, the applicant desires to travel. The decision is therefore 
ic decision of the Department. 

8. Any applicant who has been refused a passport has every right 
nd is given every opportunity to request further consideration of 
is case and may present any evidence or information which he may 
ish to have considered. The particularity with which he may be 
lformed of the contents of the reports in the Department’s file de- 
ends,, of course, upon the source and classification of such reports, 
ut it is usually possible to inform him in a general way of the nature 
f the evidence and the information upon which he has been refused 

passport. Any new evidence or information which the applicant 
lay submit is referred to the officers who first examined the case 
>r evaluation and expression of opinion as to whether a passport 
my be issued. The Department cannot violate the confidential 
laracter of passport files by making public any information contained 
lerein. 

9. The Secretary of State has the authority to establish any 
iministrative procedures respecting passports which he may deem 
ppropriate. These procedures are under constant review and a 
mtinuing effort is made to see that they are fair and efficient. There 

a hoard in the Passport Division for questions of loss of nationality, 
he consultations between officers of the Passport Division and officers 
: other divisions of the Department and with the Foreign Service 
broad, in effect, constitute in a given case a most fair and compre- 
ensive board of review action in the denial of a passport in the interests 
: the United States. 1 


7. REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE ISSUANCE OF 
PASSPORTS, AUGUST 28, 1952 2 


Pursuant to the authority vested in me by paragraph 126 of Execu- 
te Order No. 7856, issued on March 31, 1938 (3 F. R. 681; 22 CFR 
1.77), under authority of section 1 of the act of Congress approved 
uly 3, 1926 (44 Stat. 887; 22 U. S. C. 211 (a)), the regulations issued on 
larch 31, 1938 (Departmental Order 749) as amended (22 CFR 51.101 
3 51.134) arc hereby further amended by the addition of new §§ 51.135 
o 51.143 as follows: 


>ec. 

1. 135 Limitations on issuance of passports to persons supporting 
Communist movement. 

1 . 136 Limitations on issuance of passports to persons likely to 
violate laws of the United States. 


1 See in this connection statement by Secretary of State Acheson of June 18, 

)52; Department of State Bulletin , July 7, 1952, pp. 40-42. , 

2 17 Fed Reg. 8013-8014. See in this connection statement issued by the 
epartment of State on Sept. 2, 1952; Department of State Bulletin , Sept. 15, 
)52, p. 417. 
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Sec. 

51. 137 Notification to person whose passport application is tentatively 
disapproved. 

51. 138 Appeal by passport applicant. 

51. 139 Creation and functions of Board of Passport Appeals. 

51. 140 Duty of Board to advise Secretary of State on action for 
disposition of appealed cases. 

51. 141 Bases for findings of fact by Board. 

51. 142 Oath or affirmation by applicant as to membership in Com- 
munist Party. 

51. 143 Applicability of §§51.135 to 51.142. 

Authority: §§ 51.135 to 51.143 issued under sec. 1, 44 Stat. 887; 
22 U. S. C. 211a. 

§ 51.135 Limitations on issuance of passports to persons supporting 
Communist movement. In order to promote the national interest by 
assuring that persons who support the world Communist movement 
of which the Communist Party is an integral unit may not, through 
use of United States passports, further the purposes of that movement, 
no passport, except one limited for direct and immediate return to the 
United States, shall be issued to: 

(a) Persons who are members of the Communist Party or who have 
recently terminated such membership under such circumstances as to 
warrant the conclusion — not otherwise rebutted by the evidence — 
that they continue to act in furtherance of the interests and under 
the discipline of the Communist Party: 

(b) Persons, regardless of the formal state of their affiliation with 
the Communist Party, who engage in activities which support the 
Communist movement under such circumstances as to warrant the 
conclusion — not otherwise rebutted by the evidenco — that they have 
engaged in such activities as a result of direction, domination, or 
control exercised over them by the Communist movement. 

(c) Persons, regardless of the formal state of their affiliation with 
the Communist Party, as to whom there is reason to believe, on the 
balance of all the evidence, that they are going abroad to engage in 
activities which will advance the Communist movement for the 
purpose, Imowingly and wilfully of advancing that movement. 

# § 51.136 Limitations on issuance of passports to persons likely to 
violate laws of the United States. In order to promote the national 
interest by assuring that the conduct of foreign relations shall be free 
from, unlawful interference, no passport, except one limited for direct 
and immediate return to the United States, shall be issued to persons 
as to whom there is reason to believe, on the balance of all the evidence, 
that they are going abroad to engage in activities while abroad which 
would violate the laws of the United States, or which if carried on in 
the United States would violate such laws designed to protect the 
security of the United States. 

§ 51.137 Notiiication to person whose passport application is tenta- 
tively disapproved. A person whose passport application is tentatively 
disapproved under the provisions of §51.135 or §51.136 will be 
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tified in writing of the tentative refusal, and of the reasons on which 
is based, as specifically as in the judgment of the Department of 
ate security considerations permit. He shall be entitled, upon 
guest, and before such refusal becomes final, to present his case 
.a all relevant information informally to the Passport Division. 
3 shall be entitled to appear in person before a hearing officer of the 
Lssport Division, and to be represented by counsel. He will, upon 
guest, confirm his oral statements in an affidavit for the record, 
ter the applicant has presented his case, the Passport Division will 
view the record, and after consultation with other interested offices, 
vise the applicant of the decision. If the decision is adverse, such 
vice will be in writing and shall state the reasons on which the 
cision is based as specifically as within the judgment of the Depart- 
mt of State security limitations permit. Such advice shall also 
form the applicant of his right to appeal under § 51.138. 

§ 51.138 Appeal by passport applicant. In the event of a decision 
.verse to the applicant, he shall be entitled to appeal his case to the 
>ard of Passport Appeals provided for in § 51.139. 

§ 51.139 Creation and functions of Board of Passport Appeals . 
xere is hereby established within the Department of State a Board 
Passport Appeals, hereinafter referred to as the Board, composed 
not less than three officers of the Department to be designated by 
© Secretary of State. The Board shall act on all appeals under 
51.138. The Board shall adopt and make public its own rules of 
ocedure, to be approved by the Secretary, which shall provide that 
5 duties in any case may be performed by a panel of not less than 
xee members acting by majority determination. The rules shall 
;cord applicant the right to a hearing and to be represented by coun- 
1, and shall accord applicant and each witness the right to inspect 
.e transcript of his own testimony. 

§ 51.140 Duty of Board to advise Secretary of State on action for dis- 
)sition of appealed cases . It shall be the duty of the Board, on all 
lc evidence, to advise the Secretary of the action it finds necessary 
id proper to the disposition of cases appealed to it, and to this end 
te Board may first call for clarification of the record, further investi- 
ition, or other action consistent with its duties. 

§ 51.141 Bases for findings of fact by Board, (a) In making or re- 
.ewing findings of fact, the Board, and all others with responsibility 
r so doing under §§ 51.135 to 51.143, shall be convinced by a pre- 
inderance of the evidence, as would a trial court in a civil case. 

(b) Consistent and prolonged adherence to the Communist Party 
ae on a variety of issues and through shifts and changes of that line 
ill suffice, prima facie, to support a finding under § 5 1.135 (b). 

§ 51.142 Oath or affirmation by applicant as to membership in Com - 
,unist Party. At any stage of the proceedings in the Passport 
fivision or before the Board, if it is deemed necessary, the applicant 
lay be required, as a part of his application, to subscribe, under oath 
r affirmation, to a statement with respect to present or past member- 
lip in the Communist Party. If applicant states that he is a Com- 
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immist, refusal of a passport in his ease will ho without further 
proceedings. 

§ 51.1 43 Applicability of §§ 51.135 to 51.142. When the standards 
set out in § 51.135 or § 51.135 are made relevant by the facts of a 
particular case to the exercise of the discretion of the Secretary under 
§ 51.75, the standards in §§ 51.135 and 51.136 shall ho applied and 
the procedural safeguards of §§ 51.137 to 51.142 shall he followed in 
any ca.so where the person affected takes issue with the action of the 
Department in granting, refusing, restricting, withdrawing, cancelling, 
revoking, extending, renewing, or in any other fashion or degree 
affecting the ability of a person to use a passport through addon taken 
in a particular case. 

Date of issuance: August 28, 1052. 


For the Secrotary of State. 


W. K. Scott, 

Acting Deputy Under Secretary. 


8. RULES OF THE BOARD OF PASSPORT APPEALS, 
JANUARY 4, 1954 1 

Pursuant to the authority vested in the Board of Passport Appeals 
by the Regulations of the Secretary of State issued on August 28, 
1952 (17 F. R. 8013; 22 CFR 51.139) 2 and pursuant to the authority 
vested in the Secretary of State by paragraph 12G of Executive Order 
No. 785(5, issued on March 31, 1948 [1938] (3 F. R. 681 ; 22 CFR 51 .77), 
under authority of section 1 of the act of Congress approved July 3, 
192(5 (44 Stat. 887; 22 U. S. C. 211 (a)), the regulations issued on 
March 31, 1938 (Departmental Order 749) as amended (22 CFR 51 .101 
through 51.143) are hereby further amended by the addition of the 
following rules of the Board of Passport Appeals as adopted by the 
Board, and approved by the Secretary for incorporation as §§ 51.151 
through 51.170 of Subpart B of Part 51 of 22 CFR: 

Sec. 

51.151 Organization of Board . 

51.152 Decisions of the Board. 

51.153 Counsel to the Board. 

51.154 Examiner. 

51.155 Chairman. 

51 . 1 50 Prior administrative remedies. 

51.157 Petition. 

5 1 . 1 58 Delivery of papers. 

51.159 Notice of hearing. 

51.1 60 Appearance. 

1 19 Fed . Reg. 161-162. See in this connection statement issued byfthe Depart- 
ment of State on June 6, 1955; Department of State J Bulletin, June 27, 1955, pp. 
1050-1051. 

2 See supra. 
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Sec. 

51.161 Applicant ? s attorney . 

51.162 Supplementary information to applicant. 

51.163 Hearings. 

51.164 Admissibility. 

51.165 Argumentation. 

51.166 Privacy of bearings. 

51.167 Misbehavior before Board. 

5 1 . 168 Transcript of bearings. 

51.169 Notice of decision. 

51.170 Probative value of evidence. 

Authority: §§ 51.151 to 51.170 issued under sec. 1, 44 Stat. 887: 
22 U. S. 0.211a. 

§ 51.151 Organization of Board . The Secretary of State shall 
a Ppoint a Board of Passport Appeals consisting of three or more 
members, one of whom shall be designated by the Secretary as Chair- 
man. The Chairman shall assure that there is assigned to hear the 
appeal of any applicant a panel of not less than three members in- 
cluding himself or his designee as presiding officer, which number 
shall constitute a quorum. 

§ 51.152 Decisions of the Board . Decisions shall be by majority 
vote. Voting may be either in open or closed session on any question 
except recommendations under § 51.140, which shall be in closed 
session. Decisions under § 51.140 shall be in writing and shall be 
signed by all participating members of the Board. 

§ 51.153 Counsel to the Board. A Counsel, to be designated by the 
Secretary of State, shall be responsible to the Board for the scheduling 
and presentation of cases, aid in legal and procedural matters, infor- 
mation to the applicant as to his procedural rights before the Board, 
maintenance of records and such other duties as the Board or the 
Chairman, on its behalf, may determine. 

§ 51.154 Examiner. The Board may, within its discretion, appoint 
an examiner in any case, who may, with respect to such case, be vested 
with any or all authority vested in the Board or its presiding officer, 
subject to review and final decision by the Board, but, an applicant 
shall not be denied an opportunity for a hearing before the Board 
unless he expressly waives it. 

§ 51.155 Chairman. The Chairman, or his designee, shall preside 
at all hearings of the Board, and shall be empowered in all respects to 
regulate the course of the hearings and pass upon all issues relating 
thereto. The Chairman, or his designee, shall be empowered to 
administer oaths and affirmations. 

§ 51.156 Prior administrative remedies. It is required that prior to 
petitioning for an appeal, an applicant shall (a) exhaust the adminis- 
trative remedies available in the Passport Office, as set out in § 51.137, 
and (b) comply with the provisions of § 51.142, as a part of his applica- 
tion, if deemed necessary by the Passport Office. 

§ 51.157 Petition . An applicant desiring to take an appeal shall, 
■within' thirty calendar days after receipt of the advice of adverse 
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decision by the Passport Office, file with the Board a written petition 
under oath or affirmation which shall, in plain and concise language, 
refute or explain the reasons stated by the Passport Office for its 
decision. 

§ 51.158 Delivery of 'payers. Petitions or other papers for the atten- 
tion of the Board may be delivered personally, by registered mail, or 
by leaving a copy at the offices of the Board at the address to be stated 
in the advice of adverse action furnished applicant by the Passport 
Office. 

§ 51.159 Notice of hearing. Applicant shall receive not less than 
five calendar days notice in writing of the scheduled date and place 
of hearing which shall be set for a time as soon as possible after receipt 
by the Board of applicant's petition. 

§ 51.160 Appearance. Any party to any proceedings before the 
Board may appear in person, or by or with his attorney, who must 
possess the requisite qualifications, as hereinafter set forth, to practice 
before the Board. 

§ 51.161 Applicant's attorney, (a) Attorneys at law in good stand- 
ing who are admitted to practice before the Federal courts or before 
the courts of any State or Territory of the United States may practice 
before the Board. 

(b) No officer or employee of the Department of State whose official 
duties have, in fact, included participation in the investigation, prep- 
aration, presentation, decision or review of cases of the class within 
the competence of the Board of Passport Appeals shall, within two (2) 
years after the termination of such duties appear as attorney in behalf 
of an applicant in any case of such nature, nor shall any one appear 
as such attorney in a case of such class if in the course of prior gov- 
ernment service he has dealt with any aspects of the applicant's 
activities relevant to a determination of that case. 

§ 51.162 Supplementary information to applicant. The purpose of 
the hearing is to permit applicant to present all information relevant 
and material to the decision in his case. Applicant may, at the time 
of filing his petition, address a request in writing to the Board for such 
additional information or explanation as may be necessary to the 
preparation of his case. In conformity with the relevant laws and 
regulations, the Board shall pass promptly and finally upon all such 
requests and shall advise applicant of its decision. The Board shall 
take whatever action it deems necessary to insure the applicant of a 
full and fair consideration of his case. 

§ 51.163 Hearings . The Passport file and any other pertinent Gov- 
ernment files shall be considered as part of the evidence in each case 
without testimony or other formality as to admissibility. . Such files 
may not be examined by the applicant, except the applicant may 
examine his application or any paper which he has submitted in con- 
nection with his application or appeal. The applicant may appear 
and testify in his own behalf, be represented by counsel subject to 
the provisions of § 51.161, present witnesses and offer other evidence 
in his own behalf. The applicant and all witnesses may be cross- 
examined by any member of the Board or its counsel. If any witness 
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whom the applicant wishes to call is unable to appear personally, the 
Board may, in its discretion, accept an affidavit by him or order evi- 
dence to be taken by deposition. Such depositions may be taken 
before any person designated by the Board and such designee is hereby 
authorized to administer oaths or affirmations for the purpose of the 
depositions. The Board shall conduct the hearing proceedings in such 
manner as to protect from disclosure information affecting the na- 
tional security or tending to disclose or compromise investigative 
sources or methods. 

§ 51.164 Admissibility. The Board and the applicant may intro- 
duce such evidence as the Board deems proper. Formal rules of evi- 
dence shall not apply, but reasonable restrictions shall be imposed as 
to the relevancy, competency, and materiality of evidence presented 
to the Passport Office's stated reasons for its decision and/or to the 
application of § 51.135 or § 51.136 to applicant's case. 

§ 51.165 Argumentation . All argumentation shall be directed to 
the application of the passport regulations to the facts of the particular 
case. The Board will permit no oral argument or motions relative 
to the legality or propriety of the hearing or other procedures of the 
Board. Submission of such argument or motions will be confined 
to the filing of written briefs, objections, or motions to be made a 
part of the record. The Board will not undertake to consider any 
such motion or contention. 

§ 51.166 Privacy oj hearings. Hearings shall be private. There 
shall be present at the hearing only the members of the Board, 
Board's Counsel, official stenographers, Departmental employees 
concerned, the applicant, his counsel, and the witnesses. Witnesses 
shall be present at the hearing only while actually giving testimony. 

| 51.167 Misbehavior before Board. If, in the course of a hearing 
before the Board, an applicant or attorney is guilty of misbehavior, 
he may be excluded from further participation in the hearing. In 
addition, he may be excluded from participation in any other case 
before the Board. 

§ 51.168 Transcript of hearings. A complete verbatim stenographic 
transcript shall be made of hearings by qualified reporters, and the 
transcript shall constitute a permanent part of the record. Upon 
request, the applicant and each witness shall have the right to inspect 
the transcript of his own testimony. 

§ 51.169 Notice of decision. The Board shall communicate the 
action recommended under § 51.140 on all cases appealed to it, to the 
Secretary of State. The decision of the Secretary of State shall be 
notified in writing to the applicant. Such notice shall be given the 
applicant as promptly as possible after his hearing before the Board. 

§ 51.170 Probative value of evidence . In determining whether there 
is a preponderance of evidence supporting the denial of a passport 
the Board shall consider the entire record, including the transcript 
of the hearing and such confidential information as it may have in its 
possession. The Board shall take into consideration the inability of 
the applicant to meet information of which he has not been advised, 
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specifically or in detail, or to attack the creditability of co nfi dential 
informants. 

Adopted by the Board of Passport Appeals December 30, 1953. 
Dated: January 4, 1954. 

[seal] Thruston B. Morton, 

Chairman , 

Board oj Passport Appeals . 

John Foster Dulles, 

Secretary of State. 


Immigration and Visas 

[IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY ACT OF 1952: Public Law 
414 (82d Congress, 2d Session), June 27, 1952] 1 


9. PRESIDENTIAL PROCLAMATION ESTABLISHING 
IMMIGRATION QUOTAS, JUNE 30, 1952 2 

Whereas under the provisions of section 201 (b) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, 3 the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the Attorney General, jointly, are required to determine 
the annual quota of any quota area established pursuant to the 
provisions of section 202 of the said Act, and to report to the President 
the quota of each quota area so determined; and 

Whereas the Acting Secretary of State, the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce, and the Attorney General have reported to the President 
that in accordance with the duty imposed and the authority con- 
ferred upon them by section 201 (b) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, they jointly have made the determination provided for and 
computed under the provisions of section 201 (a) of the said Act; 
and have fixed, in accordance therewith, immigration quotas as 
hereinafter set forth: 

Now, therefore, I, HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the 
United States of America, acting under and by virtue of the authority 
vested in me by the aforesaid Act of Congress, do hereby proclaim 
and make known that the annual quota of each quota area hereinafter 


1 66 Stat. 163. The act was amended by PL 770, 83d Cong., 2d sess., Sept. 
3, 1954; 68 Stat. 1145. For a discussion of the changes in the visa work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign Service under the act of 1952, see ar- 
ticles by Eiiot B. Coulter in the Department of State Bulletin , Feb. 2, 1953, pp. 
195-203 and Feb. 9, 1953, pp. 232-239. 

2 66 Stat. c36. • 

8 PL 414; 82d Cong., 2d sess., June 27, 1952; 66 Stat. 163. 
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enumerated has been determined in accordance with the law to be, 
and shall be, as follows: 


Area 

No. 


Quota area 


Quota 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

LO 

LI 

L2 

13 

L4 

L5 

L6 

L7 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 


Afghanistan 

Albania 

Andorra 

Arabian Peninsula 

Asia-Pacific triangle 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bhutan 

Bulgaria 

Burma 

Cambodia 

Cameroons (trust territory, United Kingdom) 

Cameroons (trust territory, Prance) 

Ceylon 

China 

Chinese ' 

Czechoslovakia 

Danzig, Free City of 

Denmark 

Egypt 

Estonia 

Ethiopia . , . 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

Greece 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1, 405 

1, 297 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
105 

2, 859 
100 

1, 175 
100 
115 
100 
566 

3, 069 
25, 814 
65, 361 

308 


29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 


Hungary 

Iceland 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran (Persia) 

Iraq 

Ireland (Eire) 

Israel 

Italy 

Japan 

Jordan 

Korea 

Laos 

Latvia 

Lebanon 

Liberia 

Libya 

Liechtenstein 

Lithuania 

Luxembourg 

Monaco 

Morocco 

Muscat (Oman) 

Nauru (trust territory, Australia) . . 

Nepal 

Netherlands 

New Guinea (trust territory, Australia) 


865 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
17, 756 
100 
5, 645 
185 
100 
100 
100 
235 
100 
100 
100 
100 
384 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
3, 136 
100 


415900 — 57 — vol. 2 100 
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Area 

No. 


Quota area 


Quota 


56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 

83 

84 

85 


New Zealand 

Norway 

Pacific Islands (trust territory, United States administered) . . 

Pakistan 

Palestine (Arab Palestine) 

Philippines . . . . 

Poland . . . ■ 

Portugal 

Ruatida-Urundi (trust territory, Belgium) 

Rumania . . - 

Samoa, Western (trust territory, New Zealand) 

San Marino 

Saudi Arabia 

Somaliland (trust territory, Italy) 

South-West Africa (mandate) . . . . 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria 

Tanganyika (trust territory, United Kingdom) 

Thailand (Siam) 

Togo (trust territory, France) 

Togoland (trust territory, United Kingdom) 

Trieste, Free Territory of 

Turkey 

Union of South Africa . . . 

U. S. S. R 

Vietnam 

Yemen 

Yugoslavia 


100 

2 , 364 
100 
100 
100 
100 

6 , 488 
438 
100 
289 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
250 

3 , 295 

1 , 698 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
225 
100 

2 , 697 
100 
100 
933 


The provision of an immigration quota for any quota area is 
designed solely for the purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act and shall not constitute recognition by the United States of the 
political transfer of territory from one country to another, or recogni- 
tion of a government not recognized by the United States. 

The following pi*ocl&mations regarding immigration quotas are 
hereby revoked: Proclamation 2283 of April 28, 1938; Proclamation 
2603 of February 8, 1944; Proclamation 2666 of September 28, 1945; 
Proclamation 2696 of July 4, 1946 ; Proclamation 2846 of July 27, 1949; 
and Proclamation 2911 of October 31, 1950. 1 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
the seal of the United States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this thirtieth day of June, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and fifty- two, and of the 
[seal] Independence of the United States of America the one hundred 
and seventy-sixth. 


i52 Stat. 1544; 58 Stat. 1125; 59 Stat. 883; 60 Stat. 1353; 63 Stat. 1278; 
64 Stat., pt. 2, A449, respectively. 
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10. REFUGEE RELIEF ACT OF 1953, 1 AS AMENDED BY THE 
ACT OF AUGUST 31, 1954 2 

SHORT TITLE 

Section 1 . This Act may be cited as the Refugee Relief Act of 1 953 . 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. (a) “Refugee” means any person in a country or area which 
is neither Communist nor Communist-dominated, who because of 
persecution, fear of persecution, natural calamity or military opera- 
tions is out of his usual place of abode and unable to return* thereto, 
who has not been firmly resettled, and who is in urgent need of 
assistance for the essentials of life or for transportation. 

(b) “Escapee” means any refugee who, because of persecution or 
fear of persecution on account of race, religion, or political opinion, 
fled from the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics or other Commu- 
nist, Communist-dominated or Communist-occupied area of Europe 
including those parts of Germany under military occupation by the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and who cannot return thereto 
because of fear of persecution on account of race, religion or political 
opinion. 

(c) “German expellee” means any refugee of German ethnic origin 
residing in the area of the German Federal Republic, western sector 
of Berlin, or in Austria who was born in and was forcibly removed 
from or forced to flee from Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Rumania, Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, Yugoslavia, or areas provisionally under 
the administration or control or domination of any such countries, 
except the Soviet zone of military occupation of Germany. 

(d) “Administrator” means the administrator of the Bureau of 
Security and Consular Affairs established in the Department of State 
pursuant to subsection (b) of section 104 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. 3 


SPECIAL NONQUOTA VISAS; NUMBERS 

Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be issued two hundred five 
thousand special nonquota immigrant visas to aliens, specified in 
section 4 of this Act, seeking to enter the United States as immigrants 
and to their spouses and their unmarried sons or daughters under 
twenty-one years of age, including stepsons or stepdaughters and 
sons or daughters adopted prior to July 1, 1953, if accompanying them. 


1 PL 203, 83d Cong., 1st sess., Aug. 7, 1953; 6/ Stat 400. 

2 PL 751, 83d Cong., 2d sess., Aug. 31, 1954; 68 Stat. 1044. Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953 . . . with Amendments of August 81, 1954 (House Judiciary Com- 
mittee print, Oct. 1, 1954). See also the article by Frank L. Auerbach entitled 
“The Refugee Relief Act of 1953 as Amended 7 m the Department of State 
Bulletin , Sept. 27, 1954, pp. 452-458 (printed also as Department of State pub- 

UcaHon^5^15^195^ ^ ^ sess>> j une 27, 1952; 66 Stat. 174. 
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ALLOCATION OF SPECIAL NONQUOTA VISAS 

Sec. 4. (a) Special nonquota immigrant visas authorized to be 
issued under section 3 of this Act shall be allotted as follows: 

(1) Not to exceed fifty-five thousand visas to German expellees 
residing in the area of the German Federal Republic or in the western 
sectors of Berlin or in Austria: Provided , That the visas issued under 
this paragraph shall be issued only in the German Federal Republic 
or in the western sector of Berlin or in Austria. 

(2) Not to exceed thirty-five thousand visas to escapees residing in 
the area of the German Federal Republic or the western sectors of 
Berlin or in Austria: Provided , That the visas issued under this para- 
graph shall be issued only in the German Federal Republic or in the 
western sector of Berlin or in Austria. 

(3) Not to exceed ten thousand visas to escapees residing within 
the European continental limits of the member nations of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization or in Turkey, Sweden, Iran or in the 
Free Territory of Trieste and who are not nationals of the area in 
which they reside: Provided , That such visas shall be issued only 
in the area or areas mentioned in this paragraph. 

(4) Not to exceed two thousand visas to refugees who (a) during 
World War II were members of the armed forces of the Republic of 
Poland, (b) were honorably discharged from such forces, (c) reside on 
the date of the enactment of this Act in the British Isles, and (d) have 
not acquired British citizenship. 

(5) Not to exceed forty-five thousand visas to refugees of Italian 
ethnic origin, residing on the date of the enactment of this Act in 
Italy or in the Free Territory of Trieste: Provided , That such visas 
shall be issued only in the area or areas mentioned in this paragraph. 

(6) Not to exceed fifteen thousand visas to persons of Italian ethnic 
origin, residing on the date of the enactment of this Act in Italy or in 
the Free Territory of Trieste, who qualify under any of the prefer- 
ences specified in paragraph (2), (3) or (4) of section 203 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act: Provided , That such visas shall 
be issued only in Italy or in the Free Territory of Trieste. 

(7) Not to exceed fifteen thousand visas to refugees of Greek ethnic 
origin residing on the date of the enactment of this Act in Greece: 
Provided , That such visas shall be issued only in Greece. 

(8) Not to exceed two thousand visas to persons of Greek ethnic 
origin, residing on the date of the enactment of this Act in Greece, who 
qualify under any of the preferences specified in paragraph (2), (3) 
or (4) of section 203 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act: 
Provided , That such visas shall be issued only in Greece. 

(9) Not to exceed fifteen thousand visas to refugees of Dutch ethnic 
origin residing on the date of the enactment of this Act in continental 
Netherlands: Provided , That such visas shall be issued only in con- 
tinental Netherlands. 

(10) Not to exceed two thousand visas to persons of Dutch ethnic 
origin, residing on the date of the enactment of this Act in continental 
Netherlands, who qualify under any of the preferences specified in 
paragraph (2), (3) or (4) of section 203 (a) of the Immigration and 
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ationality Act: Provided, That such visas shall be issued only in 
ntmentai Netherlands. 

(11) Not to exceed two thousand visas to refugees, residing within 
e district of an American consular office in the Far East: Provided , 
mt such visas shall be issued only in said consular office district and 
ly to refugees who are not indigenous to the area described in this 
ragraph. 

(12) Not to exceed three thousand visas to refugees, residing within 
e district of an American consular office in the Far East: Provided , 
lat such visas shall be issued only in said consular office district and 
ly to refugees who are indigenous to the area described in this 
ragraph. 

(13) Not to exceed two thousand visas to refugees of Chinese ethnic 
igin whose passports for travel to the United States are endorsed by 
e Chinese National Government or its authorized representatives. 

(14) Not to exceed two thousand visas to refugees who on the date 
the enactment of this Act are eligible to receive assistance from 
e United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
the Near East: Provided , That such visas shall be issued only in the 
ea described in this paragraph. 

(b) The allotments provided in subsection (a) of this section shall 
> available for the issuance of immigrant visas to the spouses and 
imarried sons or daughters under twenty-one years of age, including 
epsons or stepdaughters and sons or daughters adopted prior to 
ily 1, 1953, referred to in section 3 of this Act, of persons referred 

in subsection (a) of this section. _ 

(c) Any allotments of visas provided in paragraphs (5) and (6), 
iragraphs (7) and (8), and paragraphs (9) and (10) of subsection 
) of this section, shall be available bilaterally within each of the 
nee ethnic groups therein defined. 


ORPHANS 


Sec. 5. (a) Not to exceed four thousand special nonquota imrni- 
'ant visas may be issued to eligible orphans as defined in this Act 
lio are under ten years of age at the time the visa is issued: Provided , 
hat not more than two such special nonquota immigrant visas may 
3 issued to eligible orphans adopted or to be adopted by any one 
nited States citizen and spouse, unless necessary to prevent the 


paration of brothers or sisters. 

(b) When used in this Act the term “eligible orphan’ shall mean 
t alien child (1) who is an orphan because of the death or disappear- 
L ee of both parents, or because of abandonment or desertion by or 
paration or loss from, both parents, or who has only one parent due 
the death or disappearance of, abandonment or desertion by, or 
paration or loss from the other parent and the remaining parent is 
capable of providing care for such orphan and has in writing lrrev- 
:ably released him for emigration and adoption;^ (2) (aj who nas 
ien lawfully adopted abroad by a United States citizen and spouse, 
' (h) for whom assurances, satisfactory to the consular officer to 
horn a visa application on behalf of the orphan is made, have been 
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given by a United States citizen and spouse that if the orphan is 
admitted into the United States they will adopt him in the United 
States and will care for him properly; and (3) who is ineligible for 
admission into the United States solely because the nonpreference 
portion of the quota to which he would otherwise bo chargeable is 
oversubscribed by applicants registered on the consular waiting list 
at the time his visa application is made: Provided , That no natural 
parent of any eligible orphan who shall be admitted into the United 
States pursuant to this Act shall thereafter, by virtue of such parent- 
age, be accorded any right, privilege, or status under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 

(c) The assurances required in this section shall be in lieu of the 
assurances required in section 7 of this Act, and the provisions of sec- 
tion 7 (d) (2) shall not apply to eligible orphans as defined in this 
section. 

ADJUSTMENT OF STATUS 

Sec. 6. Any alien who establishes that prior to July 1, 1953, he 
lawfully entered the United States as a bona fide nonimmigrant and 
that he is unable to return to the country of his birth, or nationality, 
or last residence because of persecution or fear of persecution on ac- 
count of race, religion, or political opinion, or who was brought to the 
United States from other American republics for internment, may, not 
later than June 30, 1955, apply to the Attorney General of the United 
States for an adjustment of his immigration status. If the Attorney 
General shall, upon consideration of all the facts and circumstances 
of the case, determine that such alien has been of good moral character 
for the preceding five years and that the alien was physically present 
in the United States on the date of the enactment of this Act and is 
otherwise qualified under all other provisions of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act except that the quota to which he is chargeable is 
oversubscribed, the Attorney General shall report to the Congress all 
the pertinent facts in the case. If, during the session of the Congress 
in which a case is reported or prior to the end of the session of the 
Congress next following the session in which a case is reported, the 
Congress passes a concurrent resolution stating in substanco that it 
approves the granting of the status of an alien lawfully admitted for 
permanent residence to such alien, the Attorney General is authorized, 
upon the payment of the required visa fee, which shall be deposited 
in the Treasury of the United States to the account of miscellaneous 
receipts, to record the alien's lawful admission for permanent residence 
as of the date of the passage of such concurrent resolution . If, within 
the above specified time, the Congress does not pass such a concurrent 
resolution, or, if either the Senate or the House of Roprosontativoa 
passes a resolution stating in substance that it does not approve the 
granting of the status of an alien lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence, the Attorney General shall thereupon deport such alien in 
the manner provided by law: Provided , That the provisions of this 
section shall not be applicable to any aliens admitted into the United 
States under the provisions of Public Law 584, Seventy-ninth Con- 
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gress ? second session (60 Stat. 754), Public Law 402, Eightieth Con- 
gress, second session (62 Stat. 6): Provided further, That the number of 
aliens who shall be granted the status of aliens lawfully admitted for 
permanent residence pursuant to this section shall not exceed five 
thousand. 


ASSURANCES 

Sec. 7. (a) Except as otherwise herein provided, no visa shall be 
issued to any alien under this Act unless an assurance, in accordance 
with regulations promulgated pursuant to this Act, shall first have 
been given by a citizen or citizens of the United States that such 
alien, if admitted into the United States, will be suitably employed 
without displacing some other person from employment and that 
such alien and the members of such alien’s family who shall accom- 
pany such alien and who propose to live with such alien will not 
become public charges and will have housing without displacing some 
other person from such housing. The spouse and unmarried depend- 
ent sons and daughters under twenty-one years of age, including step- 
sons and stepdaughters and sons or daughters adopted prior to July 1, 
1953, of such alien, shall not be required to have such assurances 
made in their behalf. The assurances shall be submitted to the Ad- 
ministrator and it shall be the duty of the Administrator to verify the 
authenticity and bona fides of such assurances and such assurances 
shall be subject to final acceptance and approval by consular and 
immigration officers. Blanket assurances, or assurances not sub- 
mitted by a responsible individual citizen or citizens, shall not be 
considered as satisfying the requirements of this section. The assur- 
ances for employment and housing shall be indexed and filed in such 
manner so as to show the specific address or addresses in the United 
States in which both the employment and housing are available, the 
type of employment and housing which are available, and the condi- 
tions and terms of the employment. Each assurance shall be a per- 
sonal obligation of the individual citizen or citizens giving or sub- 
mitting such assurance. This subsection shall have no applicability 
to the alien eligible under paragraph (6), (8), or (10) of section 4 (a) 
of this Act, if such alien provides satisfactoiy evidence that he will not 
become a public charge. No visa shall be issued under the allotment 
of forty-five thousand visas heretofore made by paragraph (5) of 
subsection 4 (a) of this Act to refugees in Italy, or under the allotment 
of fifteen thousand visas heretofore made by paragraph (7) of sub- 
section 4 (a) of this Act to refugees in Greece, or under the allotment of 
fifteen thousand visas heretofore made by paragraph (9) of subsection 
4 (a) of this Act to refugees in the Netherlands, to an alien who 
qualifies under the preferences specified in paragraph (2), (3), or (4) 
of section 203 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, until 
satisfactory evidence is presented to the responsible consular officer 
to establish that the alien in question will have suitable employment 
and housing, without displacing any other person therefrom, after 
arrival in the United States. Verification of such available employ- 
ment and housing shall be made in accordance with such regulations 
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as the Administrator may, in his discretion, prescribe for the adminis- 
tration of the Act, including job order clearances by the United States 
Employment Service and its affiliated State employment services, and 
a certification by local housing authorities wherever they exist and are 
authorized and prepared to make such certifications. 

(b) Any alien admitted under this Act and subsequently deter- 
mined to have been inadmissible under the provisions of this Act at 
the time of entry shall, irrespective of the date of his entry, be taken 
into custody and. deported in the manner provided by sections 242 and 
243 of the Immigration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 208-214). 

(c) Assistance rendered an alien in connection with his transporta- 
tion to and resettlement in the United States shall not be regarded as 
a cause for excludability as an alien likely to become a public charge, 
No alien with respect to whom assurances have been furnished as 
provided in this section shall be deemed to be a pauper under para- 
graph (8) of section 212 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
(66 Stat. 182). 

(d) No alien shall be issued a visa under this Act or be admitted 
into the United States unless he shall present to the consular officer 
at the time of making application for a visa or to the immigration 
officer at the time of application for admission (1) a valid unexpired 
passport or other suitable travel document, or document of identity 
or nationality, or other documentary evidence that-ho will be assured 
of readmission to the country of his nationality, foreign residence or 
in which he obtains a visa under this Act and (2) a certificate of read- 
mission guaranteeing his readmission to the country in which he 
obtains a visa under this Act if it is subsequently found that he 
obtained a visa under this Act by fraud or by misrepresenting a 
material fact. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL ARRANGEMENTS 

Sec. 8. The Secretary of State may, for the purposes of this Act, 
make such arrangements with foreign governments and with the 
Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration as are neces- 
sary and appropriate for the purpose of financing the overseas trans- 
portation of persons who may be issued visas under this Act, such 
arrangements to be mutually beneficial to the economics of the United 
States and the countries concerned, as well as to such persons. Such 
arrangements, where appropriate, may seek to enable immigrants 
under this Act to transfer into dollar currency personal assets neces- 
sary for defraying the cost of transportation and for use in the United 
States. Arrangements between the United States and the other gov- 
ernments concerned and the Intergovernmental Committee for Euro- 
pean Migration should also provide for such cooperation and assist- 
ance as may be required in the administration of the program author- 
ized under this Act in the territory of the intending immigrant’s 
residence. All transportation by ships or airplanes of aliens under 
this Act to the United States, the cost of which is defrayed in whole 
or in part by the Government of the United States, shall be by ships 
or airplanes registered under the United States flag, if available. 
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Sec. 9. Within the categories established in section 4 of this Act 
3 determination of the eligibility of persons to receive visas and 
the admissibility of such persons into the United States under this 
-t shall be made without discrimination in favor of or against a 
ie } religion , or the national origin of such persons. 

EXEMPTIONS FROM VISA FEES 

3ec. 10. Persons receiving visas under this Act shall be exempt from 
ying the fees prescribed in paragraphs (1) and (2) of section 281 
the Immigration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 230-231). 

CITRITY AND OTHER INVESTIGATION; EFFECT OF MISREPRESENTATION 

Sec. 11. (a) No alien shall be issued a visa under this Act or be 
mitted into the United States unless there shall have first been a 
>rough investigation and written report made and prepared by such 
restigative agency or agencies of the Government of the United 
ites as the President shall designate, regarding such person’s 
aracter, reputation, mental and physical health, history and eligi- 
ity under this Act, and such investigations in each case shall be 
rducted in a manner and in such time as the investigative agency or 
encies shall determine to be necessary. 

(b) No person shall be issued a visa or be admitted into the United 
ites under this Act if the consular officer or the immigration officer 
ows or has reason to believe that such person is ineligible for a visa 
is subject to exclusion from the United States under any provision 
the immigration laws or is not eligible under the terms of this Act. 

(c) No person shall be issued a visa or be admitted into the United 
ates under this Act unless the consular officer and the immigration 
icer, after an inspection and examination of such person abroad, 
3 entirely satisfied upon the basis of affirmative evidence adduced 

the applicant that the applicant has established his eligibility for 
dsa and his admissibility into the United States under this Act and 
der the immigration laws and regulations: Provided , That no per- 
i to whom a visa shall be issued shall be exempt from inspection and 
animation at a port of entry. 

(d) No person shall be issued a visa under this Act or be admitted 
)o the United States unless complete information shall be available 
yarding the history of such person covering a period of at least two 
ars immediately preceding his application for a visa: Provided , 
Lat this provision may be waived on the recommendation of the 
cretaries of State and Defense when determined by them to be in 
e national interest. 

(e) Any person who shall make a material misrepresentation to 
y agency of the Government entrusted directly or indirectly with 
e administration, investigation, enforcement, or any other function 
.ating to the implementation of this Act, for the purpose of gaining 
mission into the United States as an alien eligible hereunder, shall 

excluded from admission into the United States under section 212 
) (19) of the Immigration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 183). 
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PRIORITIES 

Sec. 12. Priorities in the consideration of visa applications under 
this Act, except in the case of applications filed under paragraph (6), 
(8) or (10) of section 4 (a), without priority in time of issuance of 
visas as between such priorities or as between priority and non- 
priority cases under this Act shall be given to— 

(1) Persons whose services or skills are needed in the United States, 
if such need has been certified to the Administrator, at his request, 
by the United States Employment ^ervice and who are to be employed 
in a capacity calling for such services or such skills; and 

(2) Persons who are (A) the parents of citizens of the United States, 
such citizens being at least twenty-one years of age, or (B) spouses 
or unmarried sons or daughters under twenty-one years of age, in- 
cluding stepsons or stepdaughters and sons or daughters adopted 
prior to July 1, 1953, of aliens lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence, or (C) brothers, sisters, sons or daughters of citizens of 
the United States. 

Sec. 13. No priority in the consideration of visa applications under 
this Act shall be given to persons who were determined to be eligible 
or preliminarily eligible under the provisions of section (2) (c) of 
Public Law 774, Eightieth Congress, as amended, 1 solely because such 
persons were determined to be so eligible or preliminarily eligible. 

persons ineligible; oath on admission; penalties 

Sec. 14. (a) No visa shall be issued under this Act to any person 
who personally advocated or assisted in the persecution of any person 
or group of persons because of race, religion, or national origin. 

(b) Before being issued a visa every alien eighteen years of age or 
older, authorized to be admitted under this Act, shall take and sub- 
scribe an oath or affirmation that he is not and never has been a person 
specified in subparagraph (A), (B), (C), (D), (E), (F), (G), or (H) 
of section 212 (a) (28) of the Immigration and Nationality Act (66 
Stat. 184-186), except as provided in subparagraph (I) of such section, 
and shall be liable to prosecution for perjury if such oath or affirmation 
is willfully false. If any alien not entitled to be issued a visa under 
this Act and not entitled to be admitted into the United States shall 
nevertheless gain admission, such alien shall, regardless of the date 
of his entry, be taken into custody and deported in the manner pro- 
vided in sections 242 and 243 of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
(66 Stat. 208-214). 

(c) Any person or persons who shall knowingly violate, conspire 
to violate, induce or attempt to induce any person to violate any pro- 
vision of this Act shall be guilty of a felony, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined not more than $10,000 or shall be imprisoned 
not more than ten years, or both. 

1 PL 774, 80th Cong., 2d sess., June 25, 1948; 62 Stat. 1009. 
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APPLICABILITY OF IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY ACT 

Sec. 15. Except as otherwise expressly provided by this Act all of 
ihe provisions of the Immigration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 163) 
jhall be applicable under this Act. 

LOANS 

Sec. 16. Notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, the Sec- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to make loans not 

0 exceed $5,000,000 in the aggregate, to public or private agencies of 
he United States for the purpose of financing the transportation 
rom ports of entry within the United States to the places of their 
esettlement, of persons receiving immigrant visas under this Act, 
nd who lack resources to finance the expenses involved. Such loans, 
vhich shall mature not later than June 30, 1963, shall be made under 
ules and regulations promulgated pursuant to this Act: Provided , 
What such loans shall bear interest at a rate of 3 per centum per annum 
on the unpaid balance from their maturity date until final payment. 

public or private agency shall be eligible to receive a loan under 
he provisions of this Act while such agency is in default in the pay- 
ment of any loan made to it pursuant to the provisions of the Displaced 
Arsons Act of 1948, as amended. 1 

ELIGIBLE ALIENS TO BE NONQUOTA IMMIGRANTS 

Sec. 17. Any alien granted a visa under this Act shall be deemed 
b nonquota immigrant for the purposes of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (66 Stat. 163). 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 18. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such funds 
ls may be necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

REPORTS 

Sec. 19. The Administrator shall report to the President and the 
Congress on the operation of the program established under this Act 
m or about January 15 and June 15 of each year and shall submit 

1 final report not later than June 15, 1957. Such reports shall include 
ull and complete details regarding the administration of the Act and 
;he administration of the funds provided for in section 16 of this Act. 

TERMINATION 

Sec. 20. No immigrant visa shall be issued under this Act after 
December 31, 1956. 


i Ibid . 


Part I — Progress Report 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

More than two-thirds of the life of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, 
as amended, 1 2 has run its course. The original legislation was enacted 
by the Congress on August 7, 1953, with a specified termination date 
of December 31, 1956. 

Of the 209,000 nonquota immigrant visas allocated by the Congress 
for issuance under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended, 73,331 
visas have been issued worldwide as of December 31, 1955. Of this 
total, 77 percent were issued during 1955 and 49 percent from July 1, 
1955, to January 1, 1956. Visas were refused or canceled on an 
additional 21,997 applicants. More than 107,000 applications are 
currently under active consideration. These pending applications 
probably will yield some 77,000 visas if the present rejection and 
cancellation rates continue. Procedures have been streamlined and 
paperwork cut considerably. There has been a substantial reduction 
in the period between the time an assurance is received by the Office 
of the Administrator in Washington and the time a final visa deter- 
mination is made by the appropriate American consular authority 
abroad. Security requirements have been held at the level deemed 
necessary by the proper authorities to protect the best interests of the 
United States. Insofar as the factors are under the control of the 
Government, the program is prepared to issue as many visas aa 
possible in each of the categories and in the areas authorized. 

The refugee relief program is not a single program but a composite 
of different programs for diverse beneficiaries in various areas. Pro- 
gram prospects and status, therefore, are better viewed in the light of 
the various categories of beneficiaries in each area. Certain, indi- 
vidual visa allocations will be, or have already been, reached. On the 
other hand, it is doubtful if allotments in other categories will be mot. 
It is evident that, under existing circumstances, and barring unfore- 
seen changes, considerably less than the authorized 209,000 nonquota 
immigrant visas will be issued by the termination of the refugee relief 
program on December 31, 1956. The graphic presentation given here 
(fig. I) illustrates this fact. Figure I shows the current status of the 
program by section of the act in terms of visas already issued plus the 
potential yield from pending applications and shows quite vividly the 
extent to which additional assurances would be required for the 
issuance of the full allotment of visas. 


1 Fifth Semiannual Report of the Administrator of the Refugee Relief Act of 1958, 
As Amended (House Judiciary Committee print), Mar. 6, 1956. 

2 Supra. 
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)36, 1944-1952; U.S. foreign policy, 
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Imitted to, 136n; U.S. emergency 
iod aid program for, 2229-2230. 
ca ( see also individual country 
ladings) ,2296-2309. 

Asian (Bandung) Conference: com- 
uniqui of, 2344-2352; preliminaries 
r, 2344n; U.S. addresses and state- 


ments concerning, 376-377, 381, 2496, 
2497, 2500, 2504. 

Aggression, problem of defining in U.N., 
200-204. 

Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 (as amended), 
2941-2947. 

Agricultural workers, U. S.-Mexican 
agreement on, 1376-1403. 

Albania ( see also Europe, Eastern) : 
Eastern European Mutual Assistance 
Treaty (Warsaw Pact) ratified by, 
1239n; Prague Conference of 1950 
attended by, 178272,; U.N. membership 
of, 136n, 335n, 337; U.S. policy 
respecting, 2085-2086. 

Algeria, U.N. debate on, 2301-2302. 

American Republics (see also American, 
Inter-American, and individual coun- 
try headings) : “atoms for peace” 
program, participation in, 1340n; 
communism (international), measures 
against adopted by, 1292-1302; cul- 
tural exchange program (U.S.) with, 
1327-1330; economic and technical 
programs in, 1316-1325, 1333-1336, 
1338-1340; Finance and Economy, 
meeting of Ministers of, 1337-1340; 
fisheries problems in, 1343-1346, 
1356-1364; Foreign Affairs, Fourth 
Meeting of Consultation of Ministers 
of, Final Act of, 1292-1299; military 
assistance agreements (U.S.) with, 
1303; nonintervention principle in, 
1271-1274; technical cooperation pro- 
gram in, chart of, 1326. 

American States, Organization of 
(OAS) : charter establishing, ratifica- 
tions of, 1278n; Council of, decisions 
and resolutions by, 1260-1292, 1311; 
technical cooperation program of, 
chart of, 1326. 

American Treaty on Pacific Settlement 
(Bogota Pact), ratifications of, 1278n. 

Antarctic region, claims in, 1430-1431. 

ANZUS Council, communiques on meet> 
ings of, 2328-2333. 

ANZUS Treaty: text, 878-880; U.S. 
ratification action on, 463, 880-885. 
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Arab League. ( See Arab States, League 
of.) 

Arab refugees. ( See Palestine refugees.) 

Arab States ( see also Arab-Israeli 
relations and regional and individual 
country headings) : defense and eco- 
nomic cooperation, treaty for, text 
and ratifications, 1249-1253, 1249n; 
League of, pact establishing, text and 
ratifications, 1243-1249, 1243w. 

Arab-Israeli relations ( see also Arab 
States and regional and individual 
country headings) : armistice agree- 
ments governing, texts of, 698-724; 
armistice borders, tripartite declara- 
tion on, 2237-2238; U.N. Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine, role in, 
2244-2245; U.N. Truce Supervision 
Organization, role in, 2241-2244, 
2248-2250; U.S. addresses and state- 
ments on, 374-375, 2170-2171, 2174r- 
2175, 2177-2180. 

Argentina: atomic energy, civil uses of, 
U.S. agreement with, 2883n; Japanese 
peace treaty ratified by, 437n; Rio 
Treaty, ratified by, 81 In, reservations 
at signing, 795; U.N. ECOSOC, 
member of, 149n; U.N. Security 
Council, nonpermanent member of, 
141n; U.N. Trusteeship Council, 
member of, 155n. 

Armaments, conventional, limitation 
and control of ( see also Disarmament), 
work of U.N. respecting, 2739-2745. 

Armaments, regulation and limitation 
of. ( See Atomic energy and Dis- 
armament.) 

Armed Forces (U.S.) abroad, criminal 
jurisdiction over, 1532-1534, 1565- 
1566, 1572-1575, 1577, 1579-1580, 
1581-1593, 2215-2217. 

Arrest of Sea-Going Ships, International 
Convention for the Unification of 
Certain Rules Relating to, ratification 
action on, 319n. 

Asia. ( See Far East, Southeast Asia, 
and individual country headings.) 

Atomic energy (see also other Atomic 
energy headings): information on, 
sharing of, 1635rc, 2853-2860, 2861- 
2883; radiation effects of, U.N. 
resolution on, 2840-2841. 

Atomic energy, international control of 
(see also other Atomic energy headings 
and Disarmament) : U.S. addresses 
and statements concerning, 52-54, 
163-164, 175, 348-350, 1933, 2798- 
2805; U.S. proposals for, 2757-2759, 
2767, 2783-2789. 

Atomic energy, peaceful uses of (see 
also other Atomic energy headings) : 
international agreements for, 2835- 
2836, 2837, 2883-2887, 2883^; inter- 


national technical conference on, 
2823-2832, 2S36, 2837; U.N. General 
Assembly resolutions on, 2823-2824, 
2837-2841; U.S. addresses and state- 
ments on and proposals for, 06-98, 
377-378, 385-380, 1705, 1706, 2011, 
2798-2805 

Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 2853-2877. 

Atomic Energy Agency, International, 
2802-2804, 2805-2808, 2809-2810, 

2823, 2824, 2832-2835. 

Atomic Energy Commission, United 
Nations, 348/?., 348-349, 2745-2747, 
2837, 2839-2840. 

Atomic Energy Commission, United 
States (see also Atomic Energy Act of 
1954), 2825-2826, 2860-2861. 

Australia ( see also ANZUS and SEATO 
headings, and Southeast Asia): Col- 
ombo Plan, member of, 2339; Japa- 
nese peace treaty ratified by, 437n; 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty ratified by, 915n; trust ter- 
ritories administered by, 153n; U.N. 
ECOSOC, member of, 149n; U.N. 
Security Council, nonpermanent 
member of, 141 n. 

Austria ( see also Austrian State Treaty 
headings) : Austrian State Treaty 
ratified by, 683n; EPU membership 
of, 1012; neutrality of, 687-688, 
1777-1778, 1859-1860, 1866; occu- 
pation regime in, easing of, 1822- 
1823; OEEC convention ratified by, 
998n; Soviet interference in, 1766- 
1769, 1769-1776; travel requirements 
in, 1769; U.N. membership of, 136 ?i, 
335n, 337, 688-689; U.S. relations 
with, communiqu6 on, 1776-1777. 

Austrian State Treaty: 

draft texts: abbreviated (“short 
draft”), 1829-1832; “long draft”, 
183Sn; 

text (final), 643-675, accessions to, 
672?z, ratifications of, G83n, U.S. 
ratification action on, 676-697. 

Austrian State Treaty negotiations: 
conference on (Berlin Foreign Min- 
isters Meeting), 1840-1841, 1842, 

1844-1845, 1847-1849, 1858-1801, 

1864-1867, (quadripartite commun- 
ique) 1870, (tripartite communiqu6) 
1870-1871, 1874, 1876; 

deputies (Foreign Ministers’) for, 
work of, 1826, 1837, 1877-1881; 

U.N. General Assembly resolu- 
tions concerning, 678, 1834-1835; 

U.S. addresses and statements on, 
38, 68, 83, 94, 355, 367, 1824-1826; 

Western Powers' (France, U.K., 
U. S.) action on: comrnuniqu6s, 
declarations and statements, 1458, 
1722, 1822, 1827, 1884; notes to 
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840-1841, 1842, 1844-1845, 1846, 
882-1883, 1885; summary of, 1877- 
881. 

>res, U.S. military facilities in, 
greement with. Portugal concerning, 
685-1689. 

iterial weapons. (See Disarma- 
lent.) 

;hdad Pact (Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, 
’urkey, and U.K.) : text and rati- 
cations of, 1257—1259, 1257m 
kan Pact (Greece, Turkey, and 
r ugoslavia) : agreements constitut- 
lg and ratifications of, 1235-1239, 
235m 

tic States ( see also individual country 
eadings), U.S. policy respecting 
overeignty of, 2086-2091. 
idung Conference. (See Afro-Asian 
Conference.) 

btle Act. (See Mutual Defense As- 
istance Control Act.) 
gium: atomic energy, civil uses of, 
J.S. agreement with concerning, 
883n; Brussels Treaty ratified by, 
7l?z., Paris protocols to ratified by, 
75 n; Council of Europe, Statute of 
atified by, 101 l?z; European Coal 
,nd Steel Community treaty ratified 
iy, 1077 ti; EDC treaty, parliament- 
ry action on by, 1471?!.; EPU 
lembership of, 1012; Japanese peace 
reaty ratified by, 438?i; North At- 
antic Treaty ratified by, 814m pro- 
ocols to accepted by, 854 n, 872n; 
)EEC convention ratified by, 99 8n; 
rust territories administered by, 
53 n; U.N. ECOSOC, member of, 
49n; U.N. Security Council, non- 
lermanent member of, 14 In; U.S. 
elations with, communique on, 1660- 
661. 

1 Report. (See Mutual Security, 
^blic Advisory Board for, report of, 
\nd Philippines, Republic of: eco- 
lomic survey mission to, report of.) 
•lin: access to (see also Germany, 
ioviet Zone of), 1765, 1939; Bonn 
agreements, provisions of regarding, 
86, 488, 490, 533; uprising in 

1953), 1744-1746; Western Powers , 
>osition in, agreements, commun- 
cpi6s, declarations, and reports con- 
erning, 612, 617-618, 638, 1198, 
.482-1483, 1737, 1740-1742, 1758. 
’lin Foreign Ministers Meeting, 1954 
France, U.S.S.R., U.K., and U.S.): 
ommuniqud (quadripartite) of, 1870, 
5372-2373; communique (tripartite) 
if, 1870-1871; Austria, U.S. state- 
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ments concerning, 1858-1861, 1864- 
1867; China, “Peopled Republic” of, 
question of participation in, 1842, 
1843, 1846-1847, 1849; Germany, 

U.S. statements concerning, 1850- 
1855, 1859, 1869-1870; Korea, prob- 
lem of considered at, 2685; prepara- 
tions for, 1839-1850; report on, 
85-90; U.S. addresses and statements 
at, 1850-1870. 

Bermuda Conference of Heads of Gov- 
ernment, 1953 (France, U.K., and 
U.S.) : communique of, 1468-1470. 

Bogota Pact. (See American Treaty on 
Pacific Settlement.) 

Bolivia: Rio Treaty ratified by, 811m 

Bonn Agreements of 1952, as amended 
in 1954, 483-610. 

Borneo (British): Colombo Plan, mem- 
ber of, 2339. 

Brazil: atomic energy, civil uses of, U.S. 
agreement with, 2883n; Japanese 
peace treaty ratified by, 43 8n; Rio 
Treaty ratified by, 811n; U.N. 
ECOSOC, member of, 149 n; U.N. 
Security Council, nonpermanent 
member of, 141m 

Brussels Treaty, 1948 ( see also Western 
European Union): text, 968-971; 
ratifications of, 97 In; amendments of 
by London Conference Final Act, 
1476-1479, 1483, by Paris protocols, 
972-989; Germany, Federal Republic 
of, accession to, 972-976; Italy, ac- 
cession to, 972-976. 

Bulgaria: Eastern European Mutual 
Assistance Treaty (Warsaw Pact) 
ratified by, 1239n; peace treaty with, 
violation of human rights provisions 
of by, 2070-2081; Prague Conference 
of 1950 attended by, 1782n; U.N. 
membership of, 136n, 335n, 337; U.S. 
relations with, 2091-2095. 

Burma: Afro-Asian Conference attended 
by, 2344; Chinese forces in, 2353; 
Colombo Conference attended by, 
2344n; Colombo Plan, member of, 
2339; independence of, 34 n, 51 n, 
2312?i; Japan, peace treaty with, 439n; 
U.N. membership of, 136n; U.N. 
Trusteeship Council, member of, 
155n; U.S. relations with, communi- 
que on, 2354. 

Buy American Act, revision of, 2921, 
2936. 

Byelorussian S.S.R. : U.N. ECOSOC, 
member of, 149m 

Cambodia (see also Indochina) : Afro- 
Asian Conference attended by, 2344; 
armistice agreement in, 767-775; 
Colombo Plan, member of, 2339; 
independence of in French Union, 
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5 In, 74; Japanese peace treaty rati- 
fied by, 438 n; U.N. membership of, 
136n, 335n, 337; U.B. aid program for, 
2401. 

Canada ( see also NATO headings and 
St. Lawrence Seaway) : atomic energy, 
civil uses of, U.S. agreement with, 
2883^; Colombo Plan, member of, 
2339; Defense, Permanent Joint 
(Canadian-U.S.) Board on, 1405; 
defense relations with U.S., 1405- 
1406, 1427-1430, 1451; Distant Early 
Warning (DEW) Line in, establish- 
ment of, 1429 ; economic relations with 
U.S., 1403-1405; Europe, military 
commitments of in, 1480, 1489-1490; 
Industrial Mobilization Planning 
Committee, Joint Canadian-U.S., 
1403; International (Canadian-U.S.) 
Joint Commission, 1407; Japanese 
peace treaty ratified by, 437ft; Mid- 
Canada Defense Line in, establish- 
ment of, 1429-1430; North Atlantic 
Treaty ratified by, 814ft, protocols to 
accepted by, 854n, 872n; “Pine Tree 55 
Line in, establishment of, 1427-1428; 
Trade and Economic Affairs, Joint 
Canadian-U.S. Committee on, 1404; 
U.N. ECOSOC, member of, 149ft; 
U.N. Security Council, nonpermanent 
. member of, 141ft. 

Captive peoples, draft House resolution 
on, 1957-1961. 

-Caracas Conference. (See Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference, Tenth.) 

Caracas Declaration, 1299-1300. 
Ceylon: Afro- Asian Conference attended 
by, 2344; Colombo Conference at- 
tended by, 2344 n; Colombo Plan, 
member of, 2339; dominion status of, 
34ft, 51ft, 464ft, 2312ft; Japanese peace 
. treaty ratified by, 438ft; U.N. mem- 
bership of, 136ft, 335ft, 337. 

Chile: atomic energy, civil uses of, 
U.S. agreement with, 2883ft; fisheries 
problem concerning, 1356-1364; 
Japanesepeace treaty ratified by, 438?i; 
Rio Treaty, declaration of concerning, 
* 796, ratified by, 811ft; U.N. ECOSOC, 
member of, 149ft; U.N. Security 
Council, nonpermanent member of, 
141ft. 

China, “People’s Republic 55 of (Com- 
munist China) (see also Far East, 
Formosa, and Korea headings): Afro- 
Asian Conference attended by, 2344; 
aircraft and ships in the China area, 
attacks on by, 2519-2523; Berlin 
Foreign Ministers Meeting, question 
of attendance at, 1842, 1843, 1846- 
1847, 1849; embargo (U.N. and U.S.) 
on, 2595, 2614r-2615, 2622-2626; 

Formosa area, cease-fire in, negotia- 


tions concerning, 2496-2510, U.S. 
aggression in charged by, 174-175, 
2469-2470, 2476-248 1 , 2487-2490 ; 

Geneva Conference on Korea and 
Indochina, position of at, 2382-2390, 
2695-2701; Indochina, intervention 
in by, 2370-2371, 2373-2381, 2393- 
2395; Korea, aggression in by, 2581- 
2585, 2593-2594, 2602-2609; recog- 
nition of by U.S., question of, 87-88, 

2376- 2377, 2462, 2497-2498; students 

of in U.S., question of return of, 2492, 
2505, 2506-2507, 2514, 2515, 2516- 
2517, 2518; travel restrictions in, 
2084-2085; U.S.S.R., treaty of alli- 
ance with, text and interpretation of, 
2463-2468; U.N. representation of, 
question of, 338-342, 2377-2378, 

2462; U.S. consular posts and per- 
sonnel in, closing and withdrawal of, 
2453-2456; U.S. nationals imprisoned 
by, efforts for release of, 2511-2514, 
2515-2519. 

China, Republic of (see also Far East 
and Formosa): atomic energy, civil 
uses of, U.S. agreement with, 2883ft; 
Burma, forces of in, 2353; economic 
aid (U.S.) to, 2449, 2452, 2459-2462; 
Formosa, withdrawal to, 2313-2314; 
Japan, separate peace treaty with, 
439ft, 460ft; Japanese peace treaty, 
position of respecting, 400-461; Korea, 
offer of troops for service in by, 2541- 
2542; mutual defense assistance agree- 
ment with U.S., 2470-2471; mutual 
defense treaty with U.S., 945-947, 
supplementary notes and statement 
concerning, 947-949, U.S. ratification 
action on, 950-965, U.S. statement on, 
2323-2326; people of, U.S. friendship 
for, address concerning, 2472-2475; 
U.N. ECOSOC, member of, 149ft; 
U.N. representation of, 338-342, 

2377- 2378, 2462. 

Collision (at sea), International Con- 
vention on Certain Rules Concerning 
Civil Jurisdiction in Matters of, 
ratification action on, 319ft. 

Collisions or Other Incidents of Naviga- 
tion, International Convention for 
the Unification of Certain Rules Re- 
lating to Penal Jurisdiction in Matters 
of, ratification action on, 318ft. 

Colombia: atomic energy, civil uses of, 
U.S. agreement with, 2883 n; Peru, 
dispute with, 1290; Rio Treaty 
ratified by, 811n; U.N. ECOSO0, 
member of, 149ft; U.N. Security 
Council, nonpermanent member of, 
141ft. 

Colombo Conference: Afro- Asian (Ban- 
dung) Conference, plans of for, 2344ft. 
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Colombo Plan: members of, 2339; U.S. | 
role in, 2338-2344. 

Colonialism, U.S. attitude respecting, | 
847, 2173-2174. 

Cominform, establishment of, 33 n. 

Continental shelf, doctrine of, 1352- 
1356. 

Costa Rica: Japanese peace treaty 
ratified by, 438n; Nicaragua, disputes 
with, 1260-1267, 1279-1285; Rio 

Treaty ratified by, 81 In; U.N. Trus- 
teeship Council, member of, 155n. 

Criminal jurisdiction. (See Armed 
Forces (U.S.) abroad, criminal juris- 
diction over.) 

Crusade for Freedom, 2069, 2113, 2128. 

Cuba: Dominican Republic, disputes 

with, 1286-1287, 1289-1290; Japa- 
nese peace treaty ratified by, 438n; 
Peru, dispute with, 1288; Rio Treaty 
ratified by, 81 In; subversive elements 
in, OAS decisions concerning, 1271- 
1273, 1277; U.N. ECOSOC, member 
of, 149 n; U.N. Security Council, non- 
pormanent member of, lAln. 

Cultural relations and exchange programs. 
(See International Information and 
Educational Exchange Programs and 
individual area and country headings.) 

Currency convertibility, U.S. policy re- 
specting, 2927-2929, 2939-2940. 

Customs Simplification Act of 1953, re- 
vision of, 2898, 2920, 2922, 2934. 

Cyprus: Greek-Turkish dispute con- 
cerning, 2277. 

Czechoslovakia: aircraft incidents with, 
2103-2104, 2112-2113, 2135-2117; 

Austrian State Treaty acceded to by, 
672 n; border violations (U.S.) alleged 
by, 2099-2102; commercial relations 
with, suspension of, 2106; consular 
establishment, reciprocal (U.S. -Czech) 
curtailment of, 2095-2098; Eastern 
European Mutual Assistance Treaty 
(Warsaw Pact) ratified by, 1239n; 
Germany, U.S. policy in, charges of 
concerning, 2106-2108; Oatis, William 
N., imprisonment of by, 2104-2106; 
Prague Conference of 1950 attended 
by, 1782n; Radio Free Europe and 
VO A, activities of protested by, 2099, 
2101-2102; Slansky trial in, 2111- 
2112; travel restrictions in, 2084- 
2085; U.N. ECOSOC, member of, 
149n. 

Danube River, navigation of, treaty 
provisions regarding, 394, 402-403, 
671. 

Denmark: atomic energy, civil uses of, 
U.S. agreement with, 2883n; Council 
of Europe, Statute of ratified by, 

< lOlln; EPU membership of, 1012; 


Greenland, defense of, U.S. agree- 
ment with concerning, 1661-1667; 
North Atlantic Treaty ratified by, 
814n, protocols to accepted by, 854n, 
872 n; OEEC convention ratified by, 
998n; U.N. ECOSOC, member of, 
149n; U.N. Security Council, non- 
permanent member of, 141n. 

Dhahran Airfield, facilities of, U.S.- 
Saudi Arabian agreement on use of, 
2199-2206. 

Dien Bien Phu, siege and capitulation 
of, 2380, 2383, 2387. 

Disarmament (see also Armaments and 
Atomic energy headings) : armed 
forces, numerical limitation of, pro- 
posals concerning, 2760-2767, 2779- 
2782; atomic weapons, control of (see 
Atomic energy, international control 
of) ; bacterial weapons, elimination of, 
proposals concerning, 2767-2768, 
2784-2789; conventional weapons (see 
Armaments, conventional) ; Geneva 
Conference of Heads of Government 
discussion of, 113, 2011, 2015-2016, 
2841-2843; Geneva Foreign Ministers 
Meeting discussion of, 118, 2035-2037, 
2844-2846; inspection methods, pro- 
posals concerning, 378-379, 386-387, 
2016-2017, 2750-2759, 2777-2779, 

2841-2844, 2846-2850; U.S.S.R. po- 
sition regarding, 1970-1971, 2773, 
2778, 2783-2786, 2788-2793, 2846- 
2850; U.N. General Assembly action 
regarding, 2748-2750, 2768-2769, 

2796-2798, 2851-2853; U.S. addresses 
on, 28-29, 69-73, 98-99, 130-131, 175, 
348-350, 357, 369, 378-379, 386-387, 
2011, 2794, 2841-2844; U.S. efforts to 
promote, 1S72, 1876, 2759-2760, 

2809-2821. 

Dominican Republic: Cuba, disputes 
with, 1286-1287, 1289-1290; Haiti, 
disputes with, 1268-1273, 1277-1279, 
1287; Japanese peace treaty ratified 
by, 438n; Rio Treaty ratified by, 
81 In; U.N. ECOSOC, member of, 
149n; U.N. Trusteeship Council, 
member of, 155n. 

Dulles, John Foster (addresses, state- 
ments, correspondence, etc.) : Albania, 
2085-2086; American Republics, U.S. 
relations with, 1333-1336; ANZUS 
Treaty, 880-882; Arab States, U.S. 
relations with (see Middle East 
subheading, infra ) ; Asia, U.S. position 
in, 2322-2328; Atomic Energy Agency 
(International), proposals for, 2805- 
2808, 2809-2810; Austria, neutrality of, 
1777-1778, 1859-1860, 1866; Austrian 
State Treaty, 94, 355, 367, 676-682; 
Baltic States, 2087-2091; Belgium, 
1660-1661; Berlin, status of, 1758, 
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1765, uprising in, 1745-1746; Berlin 
Foreign Ministers Meeting, 85—90, 
1850-1870; Bulgaria, 2095; captive 
peoples resolution, 1959-1961 ; China, 
“People’s Republic” of, Formosa 
area cease-fire agreement with, 2496- 
251 0. Indochina, intervention in 
by, 2370-2371, 2373-23S1, 2393- 

2395, recognition of, 2376-2377, 2497- 
2498, U.N. representation of, 341-342, 
2377-2378; China, Republic of, mu- 
tual defense treaty with, 947-948, 
950-957, 2323-2326; Cyprus dispute, 
2276; disarmament, 98-99, 118, 357, 
369, 378-379, 2016-2017, 2035-2037, 
2809-2810, 2846-2850; East-West 

contacts, 2021-2032, 2037-2038; 

Egypt, 2226, 2240-2241, 2304; 

Europe, U.S. armed forces in, 1479, 
1484-1487; Europe, Eastern, 355-356, 
368, 2017; Europe, Western, security 
of, 1441-1445, 1449-1457, 1497-1504, 
and problem of German reunification, 
1890-1891, 1895-1896, 1903-1921, 

1922-1926, 2035-2036; European De- 
fense Community, 95, 614, 1442, 
1443, 1446-1447, 1453-1456, 1470- 
1473, 1498; Far East, U.S. position 
in, 2322-2328; Formosa, U.S. policy 
respecting, 376, 954, 955-956, 2323- 
2326, 2498-2510; France, consulta- 
tions with, 1672-1675, 2381, 2400- 
2401; Geneva Conference of Heads of 
Government, 1887-1888, 1890-1891, 
1895-1896, 2016-2018; Geneva Con- 
ference on Indochina and Korea, 
2383-2390 ; Geneva Foreign Ministers 
Meeting, 115-122, 1903-1921, 1922- 
1926, 2021-2032, 2035-2039, 2846- 
2850; Germany, neutrality of, 1885- 
1886, 1887-1888, reunification of, 

1843-1844, 1850-1855, 1859, 1869- 
1870, 1890-1891, 1895-1896, 1903- 
1921, 1922-1926, 2035-2036; Ger- 
many, Federal Republic of, resto- 
ration of sovereignty to, 613-623, 
1472, 1473-1474, 1492, 1497-1504; 
Germany, Soviet Zone of, status of, 
1761—1762; Goa controversy, 2294- 
2296; Greece, U.S. relations with, 
2276; Guatemala, Communist inter- 
vention in, 1308-1311, 1311-1316; 
Hungary, U.S. relations with, 2124- 
2125, 2134-2135; India, U.S. rela- 
tions with, 2294-2296; Indochina, 
U.S. policy respecting, 354, 367, 
920, 2370-2371, 2373-2381, 2383- 
2390, 2391-2395, 2404; Israel, U.S. 
relations with, 2254-2255; Italy, con- 
sultations with, 1683-1685; Japan, 
448-462, 888-893, 2427-2428, 2430, 
2442-2443, 2446-2448; Korea, defense 
of, 898— 902, 2674—2676, prisoner of 


war problem in, 2703-2704, reunifica- 
tion of, 87-88, 95, 353-354, 2383- 
2385, 2679, 2685-2092; Laos, U.S, 

policy in, 2309-2370; London (Nine- 1 

Power) Conference, 1484-1487, 1492; j 

Middle East policy, 2168-2175, 217(5- l 

2180, 2239, 2240-2241; NATO, (LH. 
policy respecting, 1445-1449, 1(555— j 

1657; Philippines, IJ.S. relations with, 

2360; Poland, U.S. policy respecting, I 

2144, 2145; .Rumania, U.S. relations 
with, 2156, 2157-2159; Ryukyu Is- 
lands, restoration of JajmTie.se sov- 
ereignty in, 2430, retention of IT. 8. 
rights in, 24 2 7-2428; SEATO, U.S. 
policy respecting, 919-928, 2826- 

2328; Sudan, Anglo- Egyptian agree- 
ment on, 2304 ; Suez; Rase agreement 
(U.K-Egyptiau), 222(5; Thailand, U.S 
policy respecting, 2369-2370; tri- 
partite consultations (with Franco 
and U.K.), 14(53-1468, 1758, 1701- 
1762, 1884, 1920-1927, 2390-2397; 

Tunisia, autonomy for, 2300; 
U.S.S.R., U.tf. relations with, 122, 
1962-1963, 1 909-1971, 2016-2018, 

2240-2241, 2088-2(589; United King- 
dom, consultations with, 1704-1705, 

2239; United Nations, U.S. policy re- 
specting, 92-100, 323-330, 350-359, 
364-380; U.S. foreign policy, outlines 
of, 71-77, SO -85, 92-1 00, 10 1-dll, 

122-129; Viet- Nam, unification of, 

2404; Wristou Committee propo.su E h, 
3211-3214. 

East-West contacts: Genova Confer- 
ence of Heads of Government, dis- 
cussion of at, 114, 2010, 2012 -2013, 

2016; Geneva Foreign Ministers 
Meeting, discussion of at, 2018 2035, 
2037-2038. 

East- West trade, 36, 1992-1993, 1998. 

Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, oh 
amended, emergency food aid pro- 
gram to India under, 2227-2229. 

Economic Cooperation Administration, 
transfer of functions of, 3070, 3087. 

Economic Report, Joint Congressional 
Committee on, recommendations of, 
3027-3029. 

Ecuador: fishery rights of, 1343-1340, 
1356-1364; Japanese peace treaty 
ratified by, 438a ; Rio Treaty ratified 
by, 81 In; U.N. .I0CO8OC, member of, 

149n; U.N. Security Council, non- 
permanent member of, 14 In. 

Educational Exchange Program. (See 
International Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange Programs.) 

Egypt ( see also Arab- Israeli relatione) : 
Afro-Asian Conference attended by, 

2344; Arab League pacts ratified by, 
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1 243 n, 1 249ra; arms shipments to from 
Soviet bloc, 2240-2241; Aswan Dam, 
financial assistance to for construc- 
tion of, 2230; Israel, armistice agree- 
ment with, 698-707; Japanese peace 
treaty ratified by, 438?i; Middle East 
Command negotiations with, 2 ISO- 
21 87; Sudan, position of on status of, 
2303-2305; Suez Canal, Israeli ship- 
ping in restricted by, 2251-2254, 
United Kingdom, agreement with 
concerning, 2223-2226; U.N. 
ECOSOC, member of, 149n; U.N. 
Security Council, nonpermanent 
member of, 141n. 

lisenhower, Dwight D. (addresses, 
statements, correspondence, etc.) : 
Arab-Israeli armistice borders, tri- 
partite declaration on, reaffirmation 
of, 2238; atomic energy, civil uses of, 
1706, 2011, 2798-2805, 2853-2860; 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946, revision 
of, 2853-2860; atoms for peace pro- 
posal, 2798-2805; Bermuda Confer- 
ence of Heads of Government, 1468- 
1470; Burma, joint statement with 
Prime Minister of, 2354; captive 
peoples resolution, 1957-1959; dis- 
armament, 69-71, 130-131, 2011, 

2794, 2798-2805, 2841-2844; East- 
West contacts, 2010, 2012-2013; 

EDO, U.S. policy respecting, 1198- 
1200; Europe, Eastern, U.S. policy in, 
2069; European security, 1888-1889, 
1893-1894, 2009-2010; foreign eco- 
nomic policy, 2930-2940, 2948-2953; 
Formosa, U.S. policy in, 63-64, 2475, 
2483-2486; France, U,S. relations with, 
1468-1470, 1675-1676; Geneva Con- 
ference of Heads of Government, Hi- 
ll 4, 1888-1889, 1893-1894, 2005- 

2014, 2841-2844; Geneva Conference 
on Indochina, 2382-2383, 2397-2398; 
Germany, Federal Republic of, ter- 
mination of occupation regime in, 
623-626, U.S. relations with, 1729- 
1733, 1735-1736; Germany, reunifica- 
tion of, 1888-1889, 1893-1894, 2009- 
2010; Germany, Soviet Zone of, 
uprising in, 1746-1749; inaugural 
address, 57-61; India, reassurances 
to on U.S. aid to Pakistan, 2192-2194; 
Indochina, U.S. policy in, 2382, 2397- 
2398, 2401-2402; Information Pro- 
gram, administration of, 3186-3187; 
Iranian oil controversy, 2271-2272, 
2275; Japan, U.S. relations with, 
24.43-2 441 ; Korea, U.S. policy in, 
63-64, 2382, 2729-2731, 2733-2734; 
Middle East, U.S. arms supply 
policy in, 2239; Mutual Security 
Program, administration of, 3093- 
3101, 3145-3155; Pakistan, purpose of 


U.S. aid to, 2192-2194; Pan American 
Highway, .1341-1342; SEATO, forma- 
tion of, 2383; state of the Union 
messages, 61-65, 77-80, 100-104, 129- 
133; United Kingdom, U.S. relations 
with, 1468-1470, 1705-1707; United 
Nations, U.S. policy respecting, 300- 
364; Western European Union, U.S. 
policy respecting, 989-990. 

El Salvador: Japanese peace treaty 
ratified by, 438a; Rio Treaty ratified 
by, 81 In; U.N. Trusteeship Council, 
member of, 155n. 

Eritrea, federation of with Ethiopia, 
2305-2306. 

Escapee program. ( See Mutual Security 
Program.) 

Estonia, U.S. respect for sovereignty of, 
2086-2089, 2090-2091. 

Ethiopia: Afro- Asian Conference at- 
tended by, 2344; Eritrea federated 
with, 2305-2306; Japanese peace 
treaty ratified by, 43 8». 

Europe, Council of: European Coal and 
Steel Community, protocol on rela- 
tions with, 1078-1079; European 
Political Community, protocol on 
relations with, 1231-1232; Statute of, 
1001-1012, ratifications of, 101 In, 
1710n. 

Europe, Eastern (see also individual 
country headings): “Molotov Plan” 
for, 33?i; Mutual Assistance Treaty 
of (Warsaw Pact), 1239-1242, ratifi- 
cations of, 1239n; Prague Conference 
of Foreign Ministers of, declaration 
issued by, 1782-1784; U.S. policy 
respecting, 355-356, 368, 384, 2010, 
2017, 2067-2068, 2069. 

European Coal and Steel Community: 
treaty establishing, 1039-1078, ratifi- 
cations of, 1077n; Council of Europe, 
protocol concerning relations with, 
1078-1079; European Political Com- 
munity, integration with, 12.14-1217; 
transitional provisions of, convention 
on, 1079-1097; U.S. agreement with, 
1097-1107; U.S. support of, 30, 50, 
1627, 1670. 

European Defense Community (EDO): 
European Political Community, pro- 
posed integration with, 1214-1217; 
Germany, Federal Republic of, par- 
ticipation of in, 1197-1198, .1720- 
1722, 1725-1.727, 1748; NATO com- 
mitments to, 1171, 1173-1174; Three- 
Power (Franco, U.K., U.S.) support 
of, 1197-1198, 1463, 1.465, 1469; 

United Kingdom commitments to, 
1172-1173; U.S. commitments to, 
1198-1200; Western European Union, 
comparison of with, 633-634. 
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European Defense Community, treaty 
establishing: text, 1107-1150; pro- 
tocols, declarations, and treaties sup- 
plementary to, 1151-1198; Brussels 
Conference on, communique of, 1200- 
1201; ratification of, attempts at, 
95, 614, 628, 1442, 1443, 1453-1456, 
1470-1473, 1498, 1503 a, 1627-1628, 
1673-1674, 1705-1706. 

European Economic Cooperation, Or- 
ganization for (OEEC) : convention 
and protocols establishing, 992-1000, 
ratifications of, 998a, 171092; NATO 
support of, 1614; Three-Power (France, 
U.K., U.S.) support of, 1459-1460; 
U.S. support of, 1436, 1625. 

European Payments Union, agreement 
and protocol establishing, 1012-1039. 

European Political Community: Statute 
of, draft treaty embodying, 1201- 
1230; Council of Europe, protocol on 
links with, 1231-1232; European Coal 
and Steel Community, integration of 
•with, 1214-1217. 

European unity and security {see also 
Brussels Treaty; Europe, Council of; 
NATO; Western European Union; 
and German and other European 
headings) : Berlin Foreign Ministers 
Meeting, consideration of at, 1855- 
1858, 1861-1864, 1868, 1870, 1871, 
1872-1873, 1875; Geneva Conference 
of Heads of Government, consider- 
ation of at, 113, 1896-1897, 2015; 
Geneva Foreign Ministers Meeting, 
consideration of at, 1897-1898, 1903- 
1921, 1922-1927, 2035-2036; Three- 
Power (France, U.K., U.S.) support 
of, 1461, 1462, 1464-1465; U.S. sup- 
port of, 30-31, 33, 35, 50, 62, 126, 
373-374, 1432-1457, 1497-1504, 1505- 
1510, 1881-1883. 

Famine relief: Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act pro- 
visions governing, 2945; for Afghani- 
stan, 2229-2230; for India, 2227-2229. 

Far East {see also individual country 
headings), U.S. policy in, 2310-2328. 

Far Eastern Commission, membership 
of, 449 n, 889 n. 

Finland, U.N. membership of, 136n, 
335n, 337. 

Fishery rights and resources, inter- 
national and inter- American, 1343- 
1346, 1349-1352, 1356-1364. 

Forced labor, U.N. resolutions con- 
cerning, 266-268. 

Foreign aid {see also International De- 
velopment, Act for; Mutual Defense 
Assistance Program; and Mutual 
Security Program) : credits to Near 
East, South Asia, and Africa (1945- 


1955), table of, 223G; credits under 
lend-lease, charts of, 3031—3037; 
grants and credits (1945-1956), charts 
of, 3158-3160. 

Foreign Economic Policies, Special 
Assistant to the President on, report 
of (Gray Report), 2888. 

Foreign Economic Policy, (Randall) 
Commission on: establishment of, 
2895-2898; report of, 2898-2930. 
Foreign economic policy (U.S.) {see 
also International Development, Act 
for; Mutual Security Program; Stra- 
tegic materials; Tariff headings; Tech- 
nical Assistance; Trade, headings; and 
regional and individual country head- 
ings): Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act, as amended, 
provisions of relating to, 2941-2047; 
Commission on (Randall Commis- 
sion), establishment and report of, 
2895-2930; congressional recommen- 
dations on, 3027-3029; Presidential 
recommendations on, 2930-2940, 
2948-2953; Special Assistant to the 
President on, report of (Gray Report), 
2888. 

i Foreign Ministers’ (France, U.K., U.S.) 

! consultations, communiquGs, declara- 
tions, and statements on, 1197-1198, 
1458-1468, 1680, 1709-17.13, 1720- 
1723, (with Germany) 1724-1727, 
1737, 1758, 1761-1702, 1779-1780, 

! 1822, 1827, 1870-1871, 1920-1927, 

2060. 

Foreign Ministers’ (France, U.S.S.R., 
U.K., U.S.) consultations, communi- 
ques, declarations, and statements on. 
{See Berlin Foreign Ministers Meel- 
! ing and Geneva Foreign Ministers 
Meeting.) 

Foreign Ministers’ deputies (France, 
U.S.S.R., U.K., U.S.), consultations 
of on: Austrian State Treaty, 1826, 
1837, 1877-1881; German settlement, 
i 1785-1793. 

; Foreign Operations Administration {see 
also Mutual Security Program) : 
establishment and functions of, 3090— 
I 3093, 3095-3101, 3142, 3145-3152; 
program of, 3140-3145; transfer and 
liquidation of functions of, 3152-3155. 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, 3204. 
Foreign Service personnel (U.S.) : China, 
“People’s Republic” of, withdrawal 
from, 2453-2456; Hungary, harass- 
ment of in, 2121-2122, 2131-2134; 
integration program for, 32.11-3222; 
management system for, directive 
concerning, 3204-3210; Rumania, re- 
strictions on in, 2149, 2151-2152. 
Formosa (Taiwan): cease-fire negotia- 
tions concerning, 2496-2510; China, 
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“People’s Republic” of, threat of to, 
954, 955-956, 2323-2326, 2487-2510, 
U.S. aggression charged by, 174-175, 

2469- 2470, 2476-2481, 2487-2490; 

defense of, China, Republic of, agree- 
ments with concerning, 945-949, 

2470- 2471, U.S. armed forces, use of 
in, 63-64, 376, 955-956, 963-964, 
2468, 2475, 2483-2487, 2490-2492, 
U.S. statements concerning, 954, 
955-956, 2323-2326, 2493-2496; Ja- 
pan, renunciation of claims to by, 
426, 450; neutralization of during 
Korean conflict, 2469-2470; U.S. 
policy respecting, 2448-2452, 2456- 
2463. 

‘ranee: Austrian State Treaty ratified 
by, 683n; Austrian State Treaty 
negotiations, role of in ( see Austrian 
State Treaty negotiations: Western 
Powers’ action on); Berlin Foreign 
Ministers Meeting, role of at, 85-90, 
1870-1871 ( see also Berlin Foreign 
Ministers Meeting); Bermuda Con- 
ference of Heads of Government, 
role of at, 1468-1470; Brussels Con- 
ference on EDC, role of at, 1200- 
1201; Brussels Treaty ratified by, 
97 In, Paris protocols to ratified by, 
975n; Cambodia, independence of in 
French Union accorded by, 5 In, 74; 
Council of Europe, Statute of ratified 
by, 101 In; disarmament, position 
on ( see Disarmament) ; European 
Coal and Steel Community treaty 
ratified by, 1077n; European Defense 
Community treaty, parliamentary 
action on by, 95, 614, 628, 1456, 
1470-1473, 147 In, 1498, 1503n, 1674, 
1706; EPU membership of, 1012; 
Geneva Conference of Heads of 
Government, role of at, 111-114, 
2015—2018 ( see also Geneva Con- 
ference of Heads of Government); 
Geneva Conference on Indochina 
and Korea, role of at, 785-787, 
2692-2693, 2695-2701, understand- 
ings with U.S. concerning, 2381, 
2396-2397; Geneva Foreign Ministers 
Meeting, role of at, 115-122, 1926- 
1927, 2032-2039 ( see also Geneva 
Foreign Ministers Meeting) ; Ger- 
many, settlement in, position of 
respecting (see Germany); Germany, 
Federal Republic of, occupation re- 
gime in, termination of, protocol and 
related agreements on ratified by, 
485 n, restoration of sovereignty to, 
position of respecting, 1197-1198, 
1458-1402, 1709-1713, 1720-1723, 

1724-1727 ( see also Germany, Federal 
Republic of), Saar, agreement with 
concerning, 013; Indochina, aid to, 


understandings with U.S. concern- 
ing, 1668-1669, 2365-2368, 2369- 
2370, 2371-2372, 2400-2401, Viet- 
Minh forces in, cease-fire agreements* 
with, 750-787; Italian peace treaty, 
interpretation of, joint declaration 
by (with U.K. and U.S.), 1680;. 
Japanese peace treaty ratified by, 
437n; Korea ( see also Geneva Con- 
ference on Indochina and. Korea 
subheading, supra), armistice in guar- 
anteed by, 2662, 2692-2693; Laos, 
independence of in French Union 
accorded by, 51 n, 74; London (Nine- 
Power) Conference, role of at, 1474- 
1491; Middle East, arms supply 
policy in, joint declaration by (with 
U.K. and U.S.), 2237; Middle East 
Command negotiations, role of in, 
2180-2181, 2183-2185; North Africa, 
policies of in, 2296-2302; North 
Atlantic Treaty ratified by, 814 n, 
protocols to accepted by, 854n, 872 n; 
NATO, role of in, 1594-1660 ( see 
also NATO); OEEC convention rat- 
ified by, 998 ti ; Paris (Nine-Power) 
Conference, role of at, 1492-1493; 
Southeast Asia, policy of in ( see 
Indochina subheading, supra) ; South- 
east Asia Collective Defense Treaty 
ratified by, 91577; trust territories 
administered by, 153?i; U.S.S.R., 

relations with ( see Austrian State 
Treaty negotiations, Berlin Foreign 
Ministers Meeting, Disarmament, 
East- West contacts, Geneva con- 
ference headings, and Germany) ; 
United Nations, role of in (see 
United Nations headings); U.N. 
ECOSOC, member of, 149n; United 
States, relations with, communi- 
ques, letters, etc. on, 1458-1470, 
1669-1677 ( see also Foreign Min- 
isters’ consultations and organiza- 
tional and subject headings); Vict- 
Nam, independence of in French 
Union accorded by, 5 In, 74; Yugo- 
slavia, consultations with, 2165. 

GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade). (See Tariffs and Trade, 
General Agreement on.) 

Gaza strip, Israeli attacks in, 2247-2248. 

Geneva Conference of Heads of Govern- 
ment: directive to Foreign Ministers 
issued by, 2015-2016; disarmament, 
proposals concerning made at, 2841- 
2843; East-West contacts, problem 
of considered at, 2009-2014; Germany 
and European security, problems of 
considered at, 1887-1896; prepara- 
tions for, 1886-1887; results of, 111- 
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114, 2016-2018; U.S. aims at, 2005- 
2008. 

Geneva Conference on Indochina and 
Korea: 

Indochina phase: armistice agree- 
ments approved at, 750-785; Final 
Declaration of, 785-787; results of, 
U.S. views on, 787-788, 2397-2398; 
U.S. aims and policy at, 2382-2397; 

Korean phase : declaration (sixteen- 
nation) issued at, 2692-2693; results 
of, 2695-2701; U.S. aims at, 2685- 
2692; 

preparations for, 1704-1705, 2372- 
2381, 2685. 

Geneva Foreign Ministers Meeting: 
communique (quadripartite) of, 2039; 
declaration (tripartite) of, 1926-1927; 
disarmament, proposals concerning 
made at, 2844-2850; East- West con- 
tacts, problem of considered at, 2018- 
2032; Germany and European secur- 
ity, problems of considered at, 1897- 
1926; preparations for, 2015-2016; 
results of, 115-122, 1926-1927, 2032- 
2039. 

Genocide Convention, ratification action 

¥ on, 3n, 166n. 

Geophysical Year. (See International 
Geophysical Year.) 

Germany (see also Germany, Federal 
Republic of, and Germany, Soviet 
Zone of) : Austrian State Treaty pro- 
visions affecting, 645-646, 650, 653- 
664; Berlin, problem of in relation to 
( see Berlin) ; Berlin Foreign Ministers 
Meeting discussion of, 1850-1855, 
1859,1869-1871; 

elections in: Eden Plan for, 1873, 
1898, 1899, 1900-1903, 1905, 1922; tri- 
partite (French, U.K., U.S.) efforts 
to obtain, 1756-1757, 1779-1780, 
1794-1795, 1797-1798, 1809-1814, 

1819-1821, 1839-1840, 1842-1844, 

1882, 1883; United Nations efforts to 
obtain, 1795-1797, 1798-1809, 1814- 
1819; U.S. efforts to obtain, 1747- 
1748, 1778-1779, 1780-1781, 1783, 
1785, 1850-1855, 1859, 1869-1870; 
Foreign Ministers' deputies (France, 
TJ.S.S.R., U.K., U.S.) for, meetings 
of, 37n, 1785-1793; Geneva Confer- 
ence of Heads of Government con- 
sideration _ of, 1887-1896; Geneva 
Foreign Ministers Meeting considera- 
tion of, 1897-1926; neutrality of, 
question of, 1885-1886, 1888; occu- 
pation forces in, question of with- 
drawal of, 1855, 1867-1869, 1891; 
peace treaty for, efforts to obtain 
(see also subheadings on elections in 
and reunification of, supra and infra ) , 
1780-1781, 1783, 1797-1798, 1839; 


prisoners of war of in U.S.S.R., efforts 
to obtain release of, 1729, 1733, 1938- 
1939, 2060, 2063, 2060; rearmament 
of, question of, 1782-1785, 1788-1789; 

reunification of (see also subhead- 
ing on elections in, supra): Berlin 
Foreign Ministers Meeting consider- 
ation of, 85-86, 94, 1850-1855, 1859, 
1869-1871; Eden Plan for, 1873, 1898, 
1899, 1900-1903, 1905, 1922; Geneva 
Conference of Heads of Government 
consideration of, 113, 125-120,1888- 
1891, 1893, 1895, 1890-1897, 2009- 
2010, 2015, 2017; Geneva Foreign 
Ministers Meeting consideration of, 
1897-1927, 2035-2030 ; Potsdam agree- 
ment concerning, Soviet violation of, 
1938; tripartite (French, U.K., U.S.) 
efforts to obtain, 1405-1400, 1711, 
1756-1757, 1779-1780, 1791; U.S. 

position respecting, 354-355, 308, 373, 
638-639, 1435, 1437, 1502, 1728, 1720, 
1733, 1747-1748, 1778-1779, 1843- 
1844. 

Germany, Federal Republic of (see also 
Germany and Germany, Soviet Zone 
of): Allied High Commission for, 
charter of, revision of, 1714-1717, 
decisions and proclamations by, 1717- 
1720, 1734; Arbitral Commission on 
Property, Rights, and Interests in, 
establishment and charter of, 494, 
581-582, 595-596, 000-007; Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal in, establishment, and 
charter of, 489-490, 491-498, 576, 
607, 609, 616; armaments in, control 
of, London (Nine-Power) Conference 
declaration concerning, 1478-1479, 
Paris Protocol (No. Ill) to Brussels 
Treaty concerning, 620, 634, 979-984; 
assets of in U.S., 1734; Bonn agree- 
ments on (see Paris Conference deci- 
sions, infra ) ; Brussels Treaty acceded 
to by, 972-976, Paris protocols to 
ratified by, 9757?,; civil aviation in, 
agreement concerning, 598-600: 
Council of Europe, Statute of acceded 
to by, 101 In; European Coal and Steel 
Community treaty ratified by, 1077n; 
European Defense Community, pro- 
posed participation of in, 1197-1198, 
1720-1722, 1725-1727, 1748, treaty 
establishing, parliamentary action on 
by, 1471n; EPU membership of, 1012; 
finance convention with, 539-556, 
639, 640; forces and their members in, 
tax treatment of, agreement on, 607- 
610, 639-640; Foreign Affairs, Minis- 
try of, establishment of in, 1719n; 
foreign forces in, presence of, conven- 
tion on,. 610-612, 617, 639-640; for- 
eign forces in, rights and obligations 
of, convention on, 498-539, 634-637, 
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639, 640; London (Nine-Power) Con- 
ference decisions concerning, 619, 
1475-1476, 1478-1479, 1481, 1482, 
1490-1491; North Atlantic Treaty, 
accession to by, preliminaries to, 618- 
619, 841-850, 1481-1483, protocol on, 
613-615, 618, 622, 623-626, 627-643, 
871-873, 1501; occupation regime in, 
revision of, 1714-1718, termination of, 
483-485, 1461, 1475-1476, 1492-1493, 
1638, 1734; Paris (Four-Power) Con- 
ference decisions affecting, 483-612, 
627-643; Paris (Nine-Power) Confer- 
ence decisions affecting, 1492-1493; 
rearmament and defense contribution 
of ( see also subheading on armaments 
in, supra , and Germany: rearmament 
of), Austrian State Treaty provisions 
concerning, 650, London (Nine-Power) 
Conference decisions concerning, 1476, 
1490-1491, 1492, North Atlantic 

Council decisions on, 1608-1609, Paris 
Protocol (to Brussels Treaty) on, 620, 
977-979, U.S. position regarding, 630- 
631, 1471, 1473, 1507-1508, 1888- 
1889; reparations settlement with, 
584-585; restitution of property by, 
567-584; retained rights in, tripartite 
agreement on, 612, 638-639; Saar, 
agreement with France on, 613; 
sovereignty, restoration of to, Paris 
(Four- Power) Conference agreements 
affecting, 483-612, 627-643, tripartite 
(French, U.K., U.S.) views on, 1197— 
1198, 1458-1462, 1709-1713, 1720- 
1723, 1724-1727, United States views 
on, 613-643, 1435, 1472, 1473-1474, 
1727-1728, 1732-1734; Three Powers 
and, relations between, convention 
on, 486-498, 615-617, 640, 1503ft; 
U.S.S.R., relations with, 1737 and 
note; U.S. authority and functions in, 
Executive order on, 1735-1736; U.S. 
relations with ( see also other sub- 
headings), communiques on, 1729- 
1734, 1736-1737, state of war between, 
termination of, 1723-1724, trade be- 
tween, 1730-1731, war claims in, 
1734; war criminals of, 1730; war and 
occupation, settlement of matters 
arising out of, convention on, 557-607, 
639, 040. 

ermany, Soviet Zone of (East Germany 
and German “Democratic Republic”) : 
disorders in, 1742-1744, 1746-1750; 
Eastern European Mutual Assistance 
Treaty (Warsaw Pact) ratified by, 
1239 n; Prague Conference of 1950 
attended by, 1782n; remilitarization 
of, 1737-1739: status of, 1756-1757, 
1761-1762; Western Zones of Ger- 
many, relations of with respecting 
interzonal barriers, 1750-1756, 1757- 


1758, road tolls, 1758-1761, water- 
ways controls, 1765. 

Ghana (Gold Coast): Afro- Asian Con- 
ference attended by, 2344; self-gov- 
ernment in, Senate resolution on, 
2306. 

Goa, controversy over between India 
and Portugal, 2294-2296. 

Gold Coast, (i See Ghana.) 

Gray Report. ( See Foreign Economic 
Policies, Special Assistant to the 
President on, report of.) 

Great Britain. ( See United Kingdom.) 

Greece: atomic energy, civil uses of, 
U.S. agreement with, 2883ft ; Balkan 
Pact agreements ratified by, 1235ft; 
Council of Europe, Statute of acceded 
to by, 1011ft; Cyprus, dispute with 
Turkey over, 2276-2277; defense 
facilities in, use of by U.S., agree- 
ment on, 2188-2189; EPU member- 
ship of, 1012; Japanese peace treaty 
ratified by, 438n; North Atlantic 
Treaty acceded to by, 853-871, 
1614-1615, protocol to accepted by, 
872ft; OEEC convention ratified by, 
998n; U.N. ECOSOC, member of, 
149ft ; U.N. Security Council, non- 
permanent member of, 141ft; U.S. 
aid to, 859-860, 869-870, 2173. 

Greenland, defense of, agreement be- 
tween the U.S. and Iceland concern- 
ing, 1661-1667. 

Guatemala: Communist intervention in, 
93, 1303-1316; disturbances in, OAS 
decisions respecting, 1271-1273, 1277; 
Honduras and Nicaragua, disputes 
with, 1291-1292; Japanese peace 
treaty ratified by, 438ft; Rio Treaty 
ratified by, 811ft, declaration of 
concerning, 795; U.N. Trusteeship 
Council, member of, 155ft. 

Haiti: Dominican Republic, dispute 
with, 1268-1273, 1277-1279, 1287; 
Japanese peace treaty ratified by, 
438ft; Rio Treaty ratified by, 811ft; 
U.N. Trusteeship Council, member of. 
155ft. 

Heads of Government (Franco, U.K., 
U.S.) consultations. {Sec Bermuda 
Conference of Heads of Government.) 

Heads of Government (France, U.S.S.R., 
U.K., U.S.) consultations. (See Ge- 
neva Conference of Heads of Gov- 
ernment.) 

High seas, regime of, 1346-1355. 

Honduras: Guatemala and Nicaragua, 
disputes with, 1291-1292; Japanese 
peace treaty ratified by, 438ft; Rio 
Treaty ratified by, 811ft, reservation 
concerning, 795. 
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Human rights: covenants (draft) con- 
cerning, 204-227; U.N. resolutions on, 
244-246; U.S. policy regarding, 5-10, 
25, 71-77, 227-244, 346-347; Uni- 
versal Declaration of, actions on, 
204 n. 

Hungary: Eastern European Mutual 
Assistance Treaty (Warsaw Pact) 
ratified by, 1239^; Prague Conference 
of 1950 attended by, 1782n; U.N. 
membership of, 136n, 335n, 337; U.S. 
relations with, 2067-2068, 2084-2085, 
2117-2135. 

Iceland: Council of Europe, Statute of 
acceded to by, 101 In; defense of, 
agreement with U.S. concerning, 
1677-1679; EPU membership of, 
1012; North Atlantic Treaty ratified 
by, 814n, protocols to accepted by, 
8 Sin; OEEC convention ratified by, 
998n; U.N. membership of, 136n. 

Immigration: quotas for, Presidential 
proclamation establishing, 3232-3234. 

Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952, 3232. 

India: Afro- Asian Conference attended 
by, 2344; Colombo Conference at- 
tended by, 2344n; Colombo Plan, 
member of, 2339; Goa, controversy 
over with Portugal, 2294-2296; Japan, 
treaty of peace with, 439?i; Kashmir, 
dispute over with Pakistan, 2277- 
2294; Republic of, establishment of, 
34n, 5 In, 464n, 2312n; U.N. ECOSOC, 
member of, 149n; U.N. Security 
Council, nonpermanent member of, 
141n; U.N. Trusteeship Council, 
member of, 155n; U.S. relations with, 
2172, 2192-2193, 2227-2229, 2321- 
2322, 2551-2552. 

Indochina (see also Cambodia, Laos, 
and Viet-Nam) : armistice agreements 
in, 750-788; Associated States of, 
aid program for, 1668-1670, 1673, 
1675, 1676-1677, 2365-2366, 2371- 
2372, 2400-2401, 2403, independence 
of, 1467, 1468, 2363-2365, 2372, 2392, 
2394, SEATO, extension of benefits 
of to, 916, 920, 930, 940, U.S. recog- 
nition of, 2364-2365; Communist 
agression in, Chinese Communist 
threat of, 2370-2371, 2393-2395, 

NATO policy respecting, 2368-2369, 
tripartite (Trench, U.K., U.S.) con- 
sultations concerning, 1461, 1466- 
1467, 1468, 1470, 2367, 2368, U.S. 
policy respecting, 354, 367, 1436- 
1437, 2373-2381; Geneva Conference 
on (sec Geneva Conference on Indo- 
china and Korea: Indochina phase). 

Indonesia: Afro-Asian Conference at- 
tended b}', 2344; Colombo Conference 


attended by, 2344a; Colombo Plan, 
member of, 2339; independence of, 
34a, 51a, 464a, 2312a; U.N. ECOSOC, 
member of, 149a; U.N. membership 
of, 136a. 

Information Program. (See Interna- 
tional Information and Educational 
Exchange Program.) 

Inter-American Conference, Tenth: dec- 
larations of, 1299-1302; U.S. state- 
ments at, 1333-1336. 

Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council, resolution of concerning 
technical assistance, 1316-1325. 

Inter-American Peace Committee, work 
of, 1285-1292. 

Inter- American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance (Rio Pact/Treaty) : text 
of, 789-796; applications of, 1260- 
1285, 1309, 1311; ratification of, 81In; 
U.S. ratification action on, 796-812, 

International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, establishment and functions of, 
3152-3155. 

International Court of Justice: advisory 
opinions of, concerning human rights 
clauses of treaties of peace with 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and R.umania, 
2070-2079; compulsory jurisdiction 
of, acceptance of by Italy and the 
Federal Republic of Germany, 975- 
976; Czechoslovak refusal to accept, 
jurisdiction of, 2115a; decisions of 
respecting Iran, competence of Court 
respecting oil controversy in, 2264, 
2269, Morocco, rights of American 
nationals in, 2296-2297; Hungarian 
refusal to accept jurisdiction of, 
2126a; Iranian refusal to accept 
jurisdiction of, 2264a; U.S.S.R. re- 
fusal to accept jurisdiction of, 1974/?., 
2264m 

International Development, Act for 
(Point 4) : text of, 3047-3054; adminis- 
tration of, 3055-3058; program under, 
31, 51, 2951, 3140-3145. 

International Development Advisory 
Board: establishment of, 3118-3119; 
report of (Rockefeller Report), 2888. 

International Finance Corporation, es- 
tablishment of, 388, 2951 and note. 

International Geophysical Year, Ant- 
arctic explorations in connection with, 
1430-1431. 

International Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange Programs: Campaign 
of Truth under, 3163-3165; Educa- 
tional Exchange Program under, 
3172-3184, 3191-3203; history of, 
3161-3163, 3174-3176; Operations 

Coordinating Board, establishment 
of under, 3186-3187; Psychological 
Strategy Board, establishment of 
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under, 3168-3169; scope of programs 
under, 3166-3167, 3176-3184, 3188- 
3203; U.S. Information Agency, es- 
tablishment of under, 3163, 3184- 
3186, 3188; U.S. Internationa,! Infor- 
mation Administration, establishment 
of under, 3169-3172. 
iternational Law Commission, report 
of on regime of territorial sea, 302- 
321. 

iternational organizations: U.S. citi- 
zens employed by, regulations govern- 
ing, 297-298; U.S. contributions to, 
restrictions on, 272-273. 
ternational Organizations Employees 
Loyalty Board, establishment of in 
U.S. Civil Service Commission, 295, 
297-298. 

ternational Security Affairs, Office of, 
establishment of in Department of 
State, 3045-3047. 

.ternational Security Affairs Commit- 
tee (Interdepartmental), establish- 
ment of, 3043-3045. 
an: Afro- Asian Conference attended 
by, 2344; Baghdad Pact ratified by, 
1257™ ; Japanese peace treaty ratified 
by, 43 8n; oil controversy in, settle- 
ment of, 2261-2275; U.S.S.R., rela- 
tions with, 1942- 1943; U.N. 
ECOSOC, member of, 149ft; U.N. 
Security Council, nonpermanent 
member of, 141n; U.S. economic aid 
to, 2271-2272, 2275. 
aq: Afro- Asian Conference attended 
by, 2344; Arab League pacts ratified 
by, 1243n, 1249 n; Baghdad Pact 

ratified by, 1257 n; Japanese peace 
treaty ratified by, 438ft; U.N. Trus- 
teeship Council, member of, 155ft; 
U.S. policy respecting, 2171. 
iland: Council of Europe, Statute of 
ratified by, 101 In; EPU membership 
of, 1012; OEEC convention ratified 
by, 99 8n; U.N. membership of, I36n, 
335n, 337. 

:ael ( see also Arab-Israeli relations) : 
atomic energy, civil uses of, U.S. 
agreement with, 2883n; Egypt, armi- 
stice agreement with, 698-707, Gaza 
Strip in, attacks on by, 2247-2248, 
Suez Canal shipping restricted by, 
2251-2254, Truce Supervision Organ- 
ization in, obligations of to, 2248- 
2251; independence of, 51n; Jeru- 
salem, movement of capital to,. 2254- 
2255; Jordan, armistice agreement 
with, 712-718, Qibya incident with, 
2246-2247; Jordan River development 
project, talks with concerning, 2231- 
2236; Lebanon, armistice agreement 
with, 707-711; Palestine refugees, 
concern of with, 2257-2261 ; Syria, 


armistice agreement with, 719-724, 
Truce Supervision Organization in, 
obligations of to, 2241-2244, water 
diversion dispute with, 2245; U.N. 
membership of, 136ft; U.S. relations 
with, 374-375, 2170-2171, 2174-2175, 
2177-2180, 2231-2236, 2254-2255. 

Italy: atomic energy, civil uses of, U.S. 
agreement with, 2883 n; Brussels 
Treaty, accession of to, 972-976, 
Paris protocols to ratified by, 975ft; 
Council of Europe, Statute of ratified 
by, 101 In; European Coal and Steel 
Community Treaty ratified by, 1077ft; 
European Defense Community treaty, 
parliamentary action on by, 1442, 
1471; EPU membership of, 1012; 
North Atlantic Treaty ratified by, 
814ft, protocols to accepted by, 854n, 
872ft; OEEC convention ratified by, 
998ft ; peace treaty with,, interpreta- 
tion of, tripartite (French, U.K., 
U.S.) declaration on, 1680, obligations 
of under, release from, 1683, U.S. rati- 
fication action on, 391-419; Trieste 
settlement, role of in, 419-425; trust 
territories administered by, 153ft ; 
U.N. membership of, 136ft, 335ft, 337, 
1680ft; U.S. relations with, communi- 
ques on, 1681-1685. 

Japan: administrative agreement with, 
2406-2423 ; Afro- Asian Conference at- 
tended by, 2344; atomic energy, civil 
uses of, U.S. agreement with, 2883ft; 
Burma, treaty of peace with, 439ft; 
China, Republic of, treaty of peace 
with, 439ft; Colombo Plan, member of, 
2339; criminal jurisdiction of over 
U.S. armed forces in, 1579-1580, 
2416-2418; defense capacity of, 2446- 
2448; economic situation in, 467, 
2319-2320, 2434-2437, 2442-2443, 

2458; GATT, accession of to, 2436, 
2445; India, treaty of peace with, 
439ft; Japanese peace treaty ratified 
by, 437ft; Korea, independence of 
recognized by, 426, 450, 459-460, 
477-478; mandates system of trans- 
ferred to U.S., 427ft; mutual defense 
assistance agreement with, 2437-2441; 
occupation of, international affairs of, 
conduct of under, 2405, security 
arrangements with upon termination 
of, 2423-2425; peace treaty with, text 
of, 425-439, agreements supplemen- 
tary to, 440-442, conference on, U.S. 
statements at, 442-462, principles for, 
draft of, 450-451, ratification of, 
437ft, 438ft, U.S. ratification action on, 
439-440, 463-483 ; prisoners of war of, 
efforts for release of, 1944, 2059, 2062, 
2065-2066; rearmament of, 2432-2434; 
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Ryukyu Islands of (Amami Oshima 
group), restoration of to, 2430, U.S. ' 
rights retained in, 2427-2428; security 
treaty with, text of, 885-886, U.S. 
ratification action on, 463, 473, 888- 
896, U.S. statements on, 455-456, 
886-888; state of war with, termina- 
tion of, 2325-2327; U.S.S.R., “peace 
declaration” with, 439n; United Na- 
tions, forces of in Far East, stationing 
of in, 2405-2406, membership of in, 
efforts to obtain, 335n, 338, 384, 425, 
450, 452, 454, 468; U.S. relations 
with, communiques and statements 
on, 2430-2437, 2443-2444, 2446-2448; 
war criminals of, 2060-2062; World 
War II forces of, SCAP General 
Order No. 1 respecting surrender of, 
2451ft. 

Jerusalem, status of: U.N. resolution 
respecting, 2254; U.S. policy regard- 
ing, 2170, 2179, 2254-2255. 

Jordan: Afro- Asian Conference attended 
by, 2344; Arab League pacts ratified 
by, 1243ft, 1249ft; Israel, armistice 
agreement with, 712-718, Qibya in- 
cident with, 2246-2247; U.N. mem- 
bership of, 136ri, 335ft, 337; U.S. 
policy respecting, 2171. 

Jordan River development project, 
2176, 2231-2236. 

Kashmir, India-Pakistan dispute over: 
U.N. mediation of, 2277-2294; U.S. 
policy respecting, 2172. 

Katyn massacre, U.S. report to U.N. 
on, 2143-2144. 

Kem Amendment (to Third Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act of 1951), 
3105ft. 

Korea (North and South) (see also other 
Korean headings) : Japanese forces in, 
surrender of, SCAP General Order 
No. 1. respecting, 2451n; Japanese 
peace treaty provisions regarding, 
426, 450, 459-460, 477-478; 

relief and rehabilitation of: U.N. 
Commission for Unification and Re- 
habilitation of Korea (UNCURK), 
establishment of, 2576-2578, reports 
of, 2577ft; U. N. Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency (UNKRA), establish- 
ment of, 2585-2593, reports of, 
2588ft; U.S. policy respecting, 176- 
178; 

reunification of: conference for, 
negotiations on, 353-354, 1845, 2372- 
2373, 2673-2684, 2685, 2692-2693; 
Geneva conference on, 87-88, 95, 
2382-2385, 2685-2692, 2695-2702; 

U.N. resolutions on, 2576-2578, 2585- 
2593, 2643-2644, 2676-2678, 2701, 


2702; U.S. policy respecting, 2685- 
2692, 2729-2730, 2733-2734. 

Korea, Republic of (South Korea) (sec 
also other Korean headings) : ad- 
ministrative control over certain 
areas of, restoration of to, 2694-2695; 
currency stabilization in, 2732-2738; 
economic aid to, 2320, 2527-2528, 
2532-2536, 2730-2732, 2730-2738, 

3113-3114; independence of, 51n, 
464ft, 2312ft, 2320ft; mutual defense 
assistance agreement with, 2529- 
2531; mutual defense treaty with, 
text of, 897-898, U.S. ratification 
action on, 900-912, U.S. statements 
on, 898-900, 2675, 2730; prisonors of 
war, nonrepatriated, release of by, 
2658-2662; U.S. relations with, joint 
communiques, le tiers, and statements 
on, 2673-2674, 2074-2676, 2729-2731, 
2733-2734, 2736-2737. 

Korean Armistice Agreement: text of, 
724-750; Military Armistice Com- 
mission under, terms of reference of, 
731-733; negotiation of, 2027-2658; 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Com- 
mission under, terms of reference of, 
743-750; Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission under, terms of reference 
of, 733-737 ; prisoners of war, repatria- 
tion of, provisions for under, 737-747; 
sixteen-nation declaration respecting, 
2662, 2692-2693; violations of, 2703- 
2728. 

Korean conflict (see also other Korean 
headings): cease-fire in, U.N. group 
on, establishment and work of, 
2594-2596, 2601-2602, 2605-2600; 

China, Republic of, offer by of ground 
forces for use in, 2541-2542; Chinese 
Communist intervention in, 2581- 
2585, 2593-2594, 2602-2609; com- 
batant activities in, designation of, 
2596, 2736; germ warfare, use of in, 
charges of, 35, 2666-2673; North 
Korean attack initiating, 2536-2538, 
2572-2575; prisoners of war in, 
nonrepatriated, escape of, 2658-2662, 
sick and wounded, exchange of, 
2654-2658, repatriation of, negotia- 
tions for, 2642-2643, 2647-2654; 

U.S.S.R., involvement of in, 2555- 
2556, 2636-2637, 2638-2040, 2647, 
2663-2665; U.N. Command in, con- 
tributions to, 2565-2566, 2626, es- 
tablishment of, 2550-2551, reports 
and activities of, 2500-2565, 2575, 
2578; U.N. Commission on Korea, 
reports of concerning, 2537-2538, 
2572-2575; U.N. General Assembly 
resolutions on, 2576-2578, 2585- 

2593, 2594-2595, 2602, 2608-2609, 
2614-2615, 2043-2644, 2651-2654, 
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2003, 2069-2070; U.N. Security Coun- 
cil resolutions on, 2538-2539, 2540- 
2541, 2550, 2565-2566, 2583-2584, 
2068-2669; U.S. action and policy 
in, 03— 04, 174, 342, 345-346, 351-362, 
353-354, 1948-1952, 2539-2540, 2552- 
2560, 2506-2572, 2579-2580, 2608, 
2609-2614, 2615-2022; U. S. armed 
forces in, authority for use of, 

• 2542—2549. 

Korean Economic Affairs, President’s 
Special Representative for, report of 
(Tasea Report), 2731-2732. 

Korean “ People’s Republic” (North 
Korea) (see also other Korean head- 
ings) : embargoes (U.N. and U.S.) 
on trade with, 2595, 2614-2615, 
2622-2626; U.S. travel restrictions 
in, 2085. 

Kurile Islands, status of, 426, 450, 
453, 470, 471. 

Laos {see also Indochina): Afro- Asian 
Conference attended by, 2345; armi- 
stice agreement in, 775-785; Colombo 
Plan, member of, 2339; emergency 
aid program for, 2369-2370; inde- 
pendence of in French Union, 5 In, 
74; Japanese peace treaty ratified 
by, 43 8n; U.N. membership of, 136n, 
33fm, 337. 

Latin America. ( See American Re- 
publics.) 

Latvia, U.S. policy respecting sover- 
eignty of, 2086-2091. 

Lebanon: Afro- Asian Conference at- 
tended by, 2345; Arab League pacts 
ratified by, 1243n, 1249n; atomic 
energy, civil uses of, U.S. agreement 
with, 2S83n; Israel, armistice agree- 
ment with, 707-711; Japanese peace 
treaty ratified by, 438n; U.N. 
ECOSOC, member of, 149n; U.N. 
Security Council, nonpormanent 
member of, 141n; U.S. policy respect- 
ing, 2171, 

Lend-lease settlements: status of (as of 
1955), 3030-3037; U.S.S.R., negotia- 
tions with concerning, 2039-2058. 
Liberia: Afro-Asian Conference at- 
tended by, 2345; Japanese peace 
treaty ratified by, 43 8n. 

Libya: Afro-Asian Conference attended 
by, 2345; Arab League pact adhered 
to by, 1244 n; defense facilities in, 
use of by U.S., agreement on, 2207- 
2223; friendship and alliance, treaties 
of with France, Italy, and U.K., 
2209ft; independence of, 51n, recog- 
nized by U.S., 2302-2303; U.N. mem- 
bership of, 136ft, 335ft, 337; U.S. 
policy respecting, 2173. 


Lithuania, U.S. policy respecting sov- 
ereignty of, 2086-2089, 2090-2091. 

London (Nine-Power) Conference: Final 
Act of (with annexes), 1474-1491; 
Berlin, decisions respecting reached 
at, 617, 1482-1483; Brussels Treaty 
revision, decision respecting reached 
at, . 1476-1479, 1483; European se- 
curity, statements concerning made 
at, 1479-1489; Germany, decisions 
concerning made at, 619, 1475-1476, 
1478-1479, 1481, 1482, 1490-1491; 
NATO, recommendations concerning 
made at, 1479-1491; preparations for, 
1470-1474; results of, 1492, 1499- 
1500. 

Luxembourg: Brussels Treaty ratified 
by, 97 In, Paris protocols to ratified 
by, 975n; Council of Europe, Statute 
of ratified by, 101 In; European Coal 
and Steel Community treaty ratified 
by, 1077n; European Defense Com- 
munity treaty, parliamentary action 
on by, 1471n; EPU membership of, 
1012; North Atlantic Treaty ratified 
by, 814n, protocols to accepted by, 
854n, 872n; OEEC convention rati- 
fied by, 998n. 

Malaya, Federation of: Colombo Plan, 
member of, 2339. 

Manila Conference (1954): agreements 
made at, 912-917; preparations for, 
2383; results of, 96, 919-923; U.S, 
statement at, 917-919. 

Manila Pact. ( See Southeast Asia Col- 
lective Defense Treaty.) 

Materials Policy (Paley) Commission, 
report of, 2893. 

Matsu Islands. (See Quemoy and 
Matsu Islands.) 

Merchant Marine Act of 1936, revision 
of, 2926, 2937. 

Mexico: agricultural workers, U.S. 
agreement with concerning, 1376- 
1403; Japanese peace treaty ratified 
by, 437ft ; Rio Treaty, declaration of 
concerning, 796, ratified by 81 In; 
U.N. ECOSOC, member of, 149n; 
U. N. Security Council, nonperman- 
ent member of, 141ft; U. N. Trustee- 
ship Council, member of, 15bn. 

Mid-Canada defense line, establishment 
of, 1429-1430. 

Middle East. (See Near and Middle 
East.) 

Middle East Command, negotiations 
respecting, 2180-2187. 

Migrants from Europe, Intergovern- 
mental Committee for Movement of, 
U.S. contributions to, 3080, 3121. 

Military aid (assistance) to foreign 
countries. (See Mutual Defense As- 
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sistancc Program and Mutual Se- 
curity Program.) 

Mindszenty case. ( See Hungary.) 

Monroe Doctrine formula, application 
of to other areas, 907, 937, 938, 960. 

Morocco: Mohammed V returned to 
from exile, 2299; U.N. General 
Assembly resolution concerning, 2298; 
U.S. nationals, rights of in, 2296-2297. 

Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949: 
administration of, 3038-3039: amend- 
ment of, 3039-3042. 

Mutual Defense Assistance Control 
(Battle) Act: text of, 3101-3105; 
administration of, 3123-3124. 

Mutual Defense Assistance Program 
(see also Mutual Security Program): 
administration of, 3038-3039, 3043- 
3047; authorization for, 3039-3042; 
European program under, 1439-1440; 
military assistance agreements nego- 
tiated under with China, Republic of, 
2470-2471, 2470n, with Japan, 2437- 

. 2441, with Korea, Republic of, 2529- 
2531, with Spain, 1696-1698, with 
• Yugoslavia, 2160-2163. 

Mutual Security, Public Advisory Board 
for, report of (Bell Report), 2893. 

Mutual Security Act of 1951, as 
amended in 1952 and 1953: text of, 
3059-3086; administration, of, 3086- 
3088, 3095-3101. 

Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended in 1955: text of, 3105-3140; 
administration of, 3145-3155. 

Mutual Security Agency: establishment 
and functions of, 3070-3071, 3086- 
3088; transfer of functions of, 3092, 
3097. 

Mutual Security Program (see also 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program) : 

: administration of, 3086-3101, 3145- 
3155; agricultural commodities (sur- 

. plus), sale of under, 3085-3086, 3119- 
3120; American Republics, aid to 
under, 3068-3069; Asia, aid to under, 
3065-3068, 3127-3128; authorization 

; for, 3059-3086, 3105-3140; defense 
support assistance under, 3112-3114; 
develo]Dment assistance under, 3116- 
3117; escapee program under, 3060, 
3119; Europe, aid to under, 3060-3062; 
investment guaranties under, 3075- 
3076, 3077, 3124-3126; military assist- 
ance agreements negotiated under 
with American Republics, 1303 n, with 
Japan, 2437—2441, with Libya, 2207- 
2223, with Pakistan, 2194-2198, with 
Spain, 1696-1698, with Yugoslavia, 
2160-2103, map illustrating, 3156- 
3157 ; mutual defense assistance agree- 
ments, provisions of governing, 3073- 
3074, 3108-3112, 3114-3116; Near 


East and Africa, aid to under, 3062- 
3065; technical cooperation program 
under, 3117-3119; termination of 
assistance under, 3079, 3129-3130; 
transferability of funds under, 3128- 
3129. 

National Security Council, effect of 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act on 
functions of, 3044-3045. 

Near and Middle East ( see also Arab 
States and individual country head- 
ings): arms supply policy in, 2239- 
2241; border disputes in, 2241-2255, 
2276-2296; economic aid to, 2227- 
2236, 3062-3065; military arrange- 
ments in, 2180-2206; U.S. policy 
respecting, 2167-2180. 

Nepal: Afro- Asian Conference attended 
by, 2345; U.N. membership of, 136w, 
33 5n, 337. 

Netherlands: atomic energy, civil uses 
of, U.S. agreement with, 2883?i; 
Brussels Treaty ratified by, 97 In, 
Paris- protocols to ratified by, 975n; 
Council of Europe, Statute of ratified 
by, 101 In; European Coal and Steel 
Community treaty ratified by, 1077n; 

1 EDC treaty, parliamentary action 
on by, 147 In; EPU membership of, 
1012; Japanese peace treaty ratified 
by, 43 8n; North Atlantic Treaty 
ratified by, 814n, protocols to accept- 
ed by, 854n, 872n; OEEC convention 
ratified by, 998n; U.N, ECOSOC, 
member of, 149n; U.1NT. Security 
Council, nonpermanent member of, 
141n. 

New Zealand: Colombo Plan, member 
of, 2339 ; Japanese peace treaty 
ratified by, 437n; Southeast Asia 
Collective Defense Treaty ratified by, 
915n; trust territories administered 
by, 153n; U.N. ECOSOC, member of, 
149n; U.N. Security Council, non- 
permanent member of, 141n. 

Nicaragua: Costa Rica, disputes with, 
1260-1267, 1279-1285; Guatemala 

and Honduras, disputes with, 1291- 
1292; Japanese peace treaty ratified 
by, 438n; Rio Treaty ratified by, 81 In. 

Nigeria, self-government for, Senate 
resolution on, 2306. 

Non-self-governing territories. (See 
Colonialism and United Nations 
headings.) 

North Atlantic Council: organization of, 
1594-1600, 1613, 1614, 1622; sessions 
of, 1594-1660. 

North Atlantic Treaty: text of, 812-815, 
ratifications and accessions to, 814n, 
853n, 854n, U.S. ratification action 
on, 815-852; Germany, Federal Re- 
public of, protocol on accession to, 
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1—873, acceptances of, 872n, 1503n, 
[J.S. ratification action on, 613-643; 
Gtrecoe. and Turkey, protocol on 
accession to, 853—854, acceptances of, 
354ft, U.S. ratification action on, 
354-871. 

H‘lrh Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) (we also North Atlantic 
Council and North Atlantic Treaty): 
armed forces of (,s tee also SACEUR 
subheading, infra), 1618-1620, 1621, 
launch position regarding, 1522, 
1523-1.524, Italian position regarding, . 
1524, 1528, “long haul” concept re- 
specting, 14-46, 1440-1450, U.K. posi- 
tion on, 1522-1523’ U.S. position on 
(see subheading on U.S. troops as- 
signed to, infra ) ; European Defense 
Community, proposed relation to, 
1171, 1173-1174, 1198-1200, 1621; 

German defense contribution to ( see 
Germany, Federal Republic of: re- 
armament and defense contribution 
of); infrastructure of, U.S. contribu- 
tions to, 3039-304-2, 3060-3062, 3107- 
3108; London (Nine-Power) Confer- 
ence recommendations concerning, 
618, 1480-1481, 1491-1496; reorgani- 
zation of, 1 009-1612; review of ac- 
tivities of, 1639-3 652; SACEUR 
(Supreme Allied Commander, Eu- 
rope), establishment of, 1505, 1506, 
1606-1609, troop commitments to, 
1476-1477, 1479-1480, 1484-1490, 

1501-1502; Secretary-General’s report 
on, 1639-1652; SEATO, comparison 
with, 930-937; Status of Forces of, 
agreement on, 1529-1544, ratifications 
of, L 543 U.S, ratification action on, 
1561-1582, revision of (proposed), 
i 582-1 593: Status of International 
Military Headquarters of, protocol 
on, 1553-1559, ratifications of, 1559ft, 
U.S. ratification action on, 1561-1581; 
Status of NATO, National Repre- 
sentatives and International Staff, 
agreement on, 1544-1552, ratifications 
of, 1552ft, U.S. ratification action on, 
1561-1581; tax-relief agreements 
(U.S.) with members of, 1576ft; 
Turkey, preliminary association with, 
2187; U.S.S.R., proposal of to join, 
1873; United Nations, relation to, 
829, 831, 834-835, 838-839, 844-846; 
U.S. nationals employed by, agree- 
ments on, 1552-1553, 1560-1561, 

ratifications of, 1552n; U.S. troops 
assigned to, congressional authority 
for, 1526-1628, testimony concerning, 
1504-1526, policy respecting, 989- 
991, 1199-1200, 1587-1588, Wherry 
resolution on, 1520ft; Western Euro- 
pean Union, relation to,. 973. • 


Norway: Council of Europe, Statute of 
ratified by, 101 la; EPU membership 
of, 1012; Japanese peace treaty 
ratified by, 438n; North Atlantic 
treaty ratified by, 814a; protocols to 
accepted by, 854n, 872a; OEEC 
convention ratified by, 998a; U.N. 
ECOSOC, member of, 149a; U.N. 
Security Council, nonpermanent 
member of, 141a. 

OAS (Organization of American States). 
(See American States, Organization 

^ of .‘) 

Oatis case. ( See Czechoslovakia.) 

OEEC (Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation). (See Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation, Organ- 
ization for.) 

“Open skies” proposal. ( See Disarma- 
ment: inspection methods.) 

OTC (Organization for Trade Coopera- 
tion). ( See Trade Cooperation, Or- 
ganization for.) 

Outer Mongolia, U.N. membership of 
proposed, 335a. 


Pacific area: military security in, 2317- 
2319; regional arrangements in, 445- 
446, 911. 

Pacific Charter: text of, 916-917; re- 
ports on, 921-922, 928; Senate con- 
sideration of, 943. 


Pakistan: Afro- Asian Conference at- 
tended by, 2344; atomic energy, civil 
uses of, U.S. agreement with, 2883a; 
Baghdad Pact ratified by, 1257a; 
Colombo Conference attended by, 
2344a; Colombo Plan, member of, 
2339; dominion status of, 34a, 51a, 
464a, 2312a; India, dispute with over 
Kashmir ( see Kashmir); Japanese 
peace treaty ratified by, 437a; mutual 
defense assistance agreement with 
U.S., text of, 2194-2198, preliminaries 
to, 2191, purpose of, 2192-2193; 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty ratified by, 915a; Turkey, 
agreement for friendly cooperation 
with, 1253-1256; U.N. ECOSOC, 
member of, 149a; U.N. Security 
Council, nonpermanent member of, 
141n; U.S. relations with, 2172, 2321- 
2322, communique on, 2198-2199. 

Palestine refugees: U.N. General As- 
sembly resolutions respecting, 225/- 
2261; U.S. contributions to relief of, 
2256-2257, 3064, 3084-3085, 3122; 
U.S. policy respecting, 2170-2171, 
2177, 2178. 

Paley Report. (See Materials Policy 
Commission, report of.) 
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Pan American Highway, 1341-1342. 

Panama: Japanese peace treaty ratified 
by, 438n; Panama Canal and Canal 
Zone, U.S. agreement with concern- 
ing, 1364-1375; Rio Treaty, ratified 
by, 81 In. 

Paraguay: Japanese peace treaty rati- 
fied by, 438n; Rio Treaty ratified by, 
811m. 

Paris agreements (1954). ( See Ger- 

many, Federal Republic of: sover- 
eignty, restoration of to, and Western 
European Union.) 

Paris (Nine-Power) Conference: com- 
munique of, 1492-1493; North Atlan- 
tic Council communiques and resolu- 
tion approving results of, 1493-1496, 
1637-1639; preparations for, 1474- 
1492; results of, 1497-1504; Western 
European Union, protocols to Brussels 
Treaty establishing signed at, 972- 
989. 

Paris protocols. (See Western European 
Union.) • I 

Peru: Colombia, dispute with, 1290; 
Cuba, dispute with, 1288; fisheries 
problems concerning, 1356-1364; Jap- 
anese peace treaty ratified by, 438n; 
Rio Treaty ratified by, 81 In; U.N. 
ECOSOC, member of, 149n; U.N. 
Security Council, nonpermanent mem- 
ber of, 141n. 

Philippines, Republic of: Afro-Asian 
Conference attended by, 2345; atomic 
energy, civil uses of, U.S. agreement 
with, 2883n; Colombo Plan, member 
of, 2339; economic survey mission to, 
report of (Bell report), 2355-2357, 
2359; independence of, 34n, 51n, 464n, 
2312n, 2320m; Japanese peace treaty 
ratified by, 438n; mutual defense 
treaty with U.S., text of, 873-875, 
U.S. ratification action on, 463, 875- 
877, Council established under, 2360; 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty ratified by, 915m; trade agree- 
ment with U.S., revision of, 2360- 
2363; U.N. ECOSOC, member of, 
149m; U.N. Trusteeship Council, mem- 
ber of, 155m; U.S. relations with, 
2320-2321, 2357-2359. 

Pine tree line (U.S. -Canadian air de- 
fense), establishment of, 1427-1428. 

Pleven Plan. (See European Defense 
Community.) 

Point 4 Program. (See International 
Development, Act for.) 

Poland: Austrian State Treaty, acceded 
to by, 672n; Bulgarian interests in 
U.S. represented by, 209 In; consulates 

G eneral of in U.S., closing of, 2145; 

Eastern European Mutual Assistance 
Treaty (Warsaw Pact) ratified by, 


1239m; information services of in U.S., 
closing of, 2137-2138; Katyn massacre 
in, 2143-2144; religious persecution 
in, 2145; Prague Conference of 1950 
attended by, 1782n; repatriation mis- 
sion of in Germany, closing of, 
2135-2137; ships of in Far East, 
incidents concerning, 2524-2526; sub- 
versive activities of U.S. in alleged by, 
2140-2143; travel restrictions in, 
2084-2085; U.N. ECOSOC, member 
of, 149m; U.N. Security Council, 
nonpermanent member of, 141n; 
Wyszynski, Cardinal, arrested by, 
2i45. 

Portugal: atomic ‘ energy, civil uses of, 
U.S. agreement with, 2883m; Azores, 
use of military facilities in, U.S. 
agreement with, 1685-1689; EPU 
membership of, 1012; Goa, dispute 
over with India, 2294-2296; North 
Atlantic Treaty ratified by, 814n, 
protocols to accepted by, 854m, 872m; 
OEEC convention ratified by, 998m; 
U.N. membership of, 136n, 335m, 337; 
U.S. relations with, communique on, 
1689. 

Potomac Charter, 1707. 

Prague Conference of Foreign Ministers 
of Eastern European countries (1950) : 
attendance at, 1782?i; declaration 
issued by, 1782-1784, 1785, 1786, 
1787, U.S. reaction to, 1782-1787. 

Prisoners of war. ( See subheadings 
under Germany, Japan, Korean en- 
tries, U.S.S.R., and United Nations.) 

Psychological Strategy Board, estab- 
lishment and functions of, 3168-3169. 

Puerto Rico, U.N. General Assembly 
resolution on cessation of transmission 
of information on, 247-249. 

Qibya incident, 1467-1468, 2246-2247. 

Quemoy and Matsu Islands, defense of, 
2491-2493, 2495, 2496. 

Radio Free Europe, 2069, 2099, 2101- 
2102, 2128. 

Randall Commission, establishment and 
report of. (See Foreign Economic 
Policy, (Randall) Commission on.) 

Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended 
in 1954, 3235-3243. 

Refugee Relief Program, report on, 
3244-3245. 

Refugees. (See Mutual Security Pro- 
gram: escapee program; Palestine 
refugees; and refugee headings, supra.) 

Reparation Agency, Inter- Allied, mem- 
bership of, 585m. 

Reparations (World War II), from 
Austria, 653; from Germany, 584-585; 
from Japan, 432-437. 
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Treaty. ( See Inter-American Treaty 
' ltocfyrocal Assistance.) 
kcfeller report. (See International 
development Advisory Board, report 

nauia: Eastern European Mutual 
ssi stance Treaty (Warsaw Pact) 
itified by, 1 230rt ; information activi- 
.es of U.S. in, charges by, 214-7-2148; 
’ioeati trials in, U.S. position regard- 
ig, 21 53-2156; Prague Conference 
f 1050 attended by, 1782n; publica- 
ionB of in U.S., suspension of, 2156; 
ubversive activities of U.S. in alleged 
>y, 2150-2151; travel restrictions in, 
1084-2085, 2148-2149, 2149-2150, 

1151-2153; U.N. membership of, 
.3(in, 335n, 337; U.S. policy respect- 
ng, 2157-2158, 2159-2160. 
ultyu Islands, 426, 450, 453, 469, 
17 1-472, 2427-2428. 

ir: CounciL of Europe, Statute of 
acceded to by, 101 It?,; Franco-German 
igreement on, 013 and note; French 
position respecting, 1674. 

.CEUR. (See North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization.) 

int Lawrence Seaway and power 
project: construction of, U.S. au- 
thorization for, 1418-1424, U.S.-Cana- 
dian agreement on, 1424—1427; pre- 
liminary negotiations for, 1405, 1406- 
1409; Senate consideration of, 1414- 
1417; Special Cabinet Committee’s 
recommendations concerning, 1413- 
1414. 

.int Lawrence Seaway Corporation 
Act, 1418-1424. 

a\ Francisco, U.N. 10th anniversary 
meeting at, U.S. addresses at, 360- 
370. 

m Francisco Conference for the 
Conclusion of a Japanese Peace 
Treaty: treaty and related agree- 
ments signed at, 425-442; U.S. 
addresses and statements at, 442- 
462, 

ludi Arabia: Afro- Asian Conference 
attended by, 2345; Arab League 
pacts ratified by, 1243 a, 1249?*; 
Dhahran Airfield, U.S. use of facil- 
ities of granted by, 2199-2206; 
Japanese peace treaty ratified by, 
438??; U.S. policy respecting, ' 2171. 
jhumaii Plan. (See European Coal 
and Steel Community.) 

EATO. (See Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization.) 

olf-gover nmen t and self-determination 
(see also Colonialism and United 
Nations headings) : Afro-Asian Con- 
ference position on, 2348-2349; U.N. 
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draft covenant provisions on, 205, 
219; U.N. General Assembly resolu- 
tions on, 249-251; U.S. position on, 
71-77. 

Southeast Asia (see also SEATO and 
individual countries) : collective se- 
curity in, tripartite (French, U.K., 
U.S.) consultations on, 1458-1459, 
1461, U.Iv.-U.S. consultations on. 
1704-1705, 1706, U.S. position on, 
96, 2387-2388, 2391-2392; Colombo 
Plan, role of in, 2338-2344; U.S. 
aid to, 2236; U.S. policy respecting, 
2108-2169, 2172, 2173, 2310-2328. 

Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty (Manila Pact) : text of (with 
protocol), 912-916; ratifications of, 
915??; U.S. ratification action on, 
923-945. 

Southeast Asia Treaty Organization: 
Council of, communique on meeting 
of, 2334-2337; establishment of, 2326- 
2328, 2383; Formosa question, role 
of in, 2509-2510; NATO, comparison 
of with, 936-937; U.S. policy respect- 
ing, 96, 375-376, 917-923. 

Soviet Union. {See Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics.) 

Spain: atomic energy, civil uses of, 
U.S. agreement with, 2883??; military 
facilities in, agreement for U.S. use 
of, 1G96-1698, negotiation of, 1695- 
1696; mutual defense assistance 
agreement with the U.S., 1696??: 
NATO, question of joining, 841; 
U.N. membership of, I36n, 335??, 
337; U.S. policy respecting, 1690- 
1695, 1698. 

State, Department of: educational 
exchange functions of, 3194-3195; 
International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, establishment of in, 3152- 
3155; International Security Affairs, 
Office of established in, 3045-3047; 
Mutual Security Program, role of in 
administration of, 3072-3073, 3087, 
3088-3090, 3091-3092, 3094-3095, 

3098-3100, 3133-3134, 3147-3148, 

3150-3151, 3152-3154; organization 
of, chart of, 3222; passport functions 
of, 3223-3232; personnel system of, 
recommendations concerning, 3204r- 
3222; Refugee Relief Program ad- 
ministered by, 3235-3245; U.S. Inter- 
national Information Administration 
established in, 3169-3172. 

Stockholm "peace appeal" 36, 105. 

Strategic materials: U.K.-U.S. agree- 
ment on allocation of, 1701—1702; 
U.S. legislation concerning, 3075, 
3101-3105. ^ ^ , , 

Sudan: Afro-Asian Conference attended 
by, 2345; condominium in, Egyptian 
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abrogation of, 2303-2304; independ- 
ence of, Anglo-Egyptian agreement 
on 2305n, TJ.S. statement on, 2304; 
Mixed Electoral £ Commission for, 
2304r-2305. 

Suez Canal : Israeli shipping in, Egyptian 
restrictions on, 2251-2254; U.K.- 
Egyptian agreement on, 2223-2226, 
U.S. statement on, 2226; U.S. policy 
respecting, 2169-2170, 2176. 

Sweden: Council of Europe, Statute 
of ratified by, 101 In; EPU member- 
ship of, 1012; OEEC convention rati- 
fied by, 998n; U.N. ECOSOC, mem- 
ber of, 149ft; U.N. membership of, 
136ft. 

Switzerland: atomic energy, civil uses 
of, U.S. agreement with, 2883 ft; Bul- 
garia, representative of U.S. interests 
in, 2091ft, 2094ft; EPU membership 
of, 1012; OEEC convention ratified 
by, 998ft. 

Syria: Afro- Asian Conference attended 
by, 2345; Arab League pacts ratified 
by, 1243ft, 1249ft; Israel, armistice 
agreement with, 719-724, dispute 
with, 2245; Japanese peace treaty 
ratified by, 438ft; U.N. Security 
Council, non-permanent member of, 
141ft ; U.N. Trusteeship Council, 
member of, 155ft; U.S. policy respect- 
ing, 2171. 

Taehen Islands, 2481-2483, 2490-2491. 

Taiwan. (See Formosa.) 

Tariff policy (U.S.), recommendations 
concerning, 2919-2925, 2932-2934. 

Tariffs and Trade, General Agreement 
on: text of (as amended in 1955), 
2953-3013; contracting parties to, 
ninth session of, 2953-2954; Japan, 
accession of to, 2436, 2445; U.S. 
policy respecting, 2923, 2933-2934, 
3027. 

Technical assistance: Inter- American 
program, for, 1316-1326; U.N. pro- 
gram for, 262-265, 387-388; U.S. 
program for (see Mutual Security 
Program). 

Technical Cooperation Administration: 
establishment and functions of, 3055- 
3058, 3142; program of, 3140-3145; 
transfer of functions of, 3094. 

Territorial sea, international regime of, 
302-323, 1346-1355. 

Thailand: Afro-Asian Conference at- 
tended by, 2345; Colombo Plan, 
member of, 2339; U.N. membership 
of, 136ft; U.N. Trusteeship Council, 
member of, 155ft; U.S. aid to, 2369- 
2370 2396 

Tourism, efforts to promote, 2020, 2023- 
2024, 2032, 2927, 2937-2938, 2952. 


Trade. (See Customs Simplification 
Act, Foreign economic policy, and 
tariff and trade headings.) 

Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1951, 2888-2892. 

Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1953, 2893-2898. 

Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1955, 3022-3026. 

Trade agreements policy (U.S 4, recom- 
mendations concerning, 2919, 2923- 
2925, 2932-2033, 2949.' 

Trade Cooperation, Organization for 
(OTC) : agreement establishing, 3014- 
3021; U. S. policy respecting, 131, 
2989-2990, 3027. 

Trade and Economic Affairs, Joint 
U.S.-Canadian Committee on, 1404, 
1405. 

Trieste, Free Territory of: Italian peace 
treaty provisions governing, 393, 394, 
397-399, 406, 408, 410-411, 413; 
memorandum of understanding (Italy, 
U.K., U.S.) on, 419-422; memoran- 
dum of understanding (Italy, U.K., 
U.S., Yugoslavia) on, 423—125; Stat- 
ute of, 424; tripartite (Franco, U.K., 
U.S.) consultations on, 1467. 

Truman, Harry S. (addresses, state- 
ments, correspondence, etc.): For- 
mosa, U.S. poliev respecting, 2448- 
2449, 2456-2457, 2459-2468; France, 
U.S. relations with, 1069-1671; Ger- 
many, termination of state of war 
with, 1723-1724; Hungary, mass de- 
portations in, 2122-2123; Iranian oil 
controversy, 2264-2205; Japan, peace 
treaty with, 442-447, termination of 
state of war with, 2425-2427 ; Korea, 
U.S. policy in, 2539-2540, 2550-2551, 
2552-2560, 2566-2572, 2579-2580, 

2596, 2608, 2609-2614; Libya, in- 
dependence of, 2302; Near and 
Middle East, U.S. policy in, 2107- 
2168; NATO, Supreme Commander 
for designated by, 1505, 1506, U.S. 
forces assigned to, 1504; state of the 
Union messages of, 1-5, 18-24, 27-32, 
40-57; Truth Campaign, 3163-3165; 
U.S.S.R., U.S. relations with, 1052- 
1954, 1989-1991, 2609-261.4 (see also 
state of the Union messages) ; U. K., 
relations with, 31-32, 1699-1701; 

U. S. foreign policy, 25-27, 345-350 
(see also state of the Union messages). 

Trust territories. (See United Nations 
headings) . 

Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
153ft, 427ft. 

Tunisia: autonomy for, French- Tun- 
isian agreement concerning, 2300ft; 
JJ.N. General Assembly resolution 
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respecting, 2299-2300; U.S. policy 
regarding, 2300. 

Turkey : Afro- Asian Conference attended 
by, 2345; Baghdad Pact ratified by, 
1257n; Balkan Pact ratified by, 
123 on; Council of Europe, Statute 
of acceded to by, 101 In; Cyprus, 
dispute with Greece concerning, 2276- 
2277; EPU membership of, 1012; 
Japanese peace treaty ratified by, 
438n; Middle East Command nego- 
tiations, role of in, 2180-2187; North 
Atlantic Treaty acceded to by, 853- 
871, 1614-1615, 2187, protocol to 

accepted by, 872n; OEEC convention 
ratified by, 998n; Pakistan, mutual 
cooperation agreement with, 1253- 
1256; U.N. ECOSOC, member of, 
149n; U.N. Security Council, non- 
permanent member of, 141 m; U.S. 
policy respecting, 859-860, 869-870, 
2173, 2190-2191. 

Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic: 
U.N. ECOSOC, member of, 149m; 
U.N. Security Council, nonpermanent 
member of, 141n. 

Union of South Africa: Japanese peace 
treaty ratified by, 438n; racial pol- 
icies of, U.N. General Assembly 
resolutions on, 331, 2307-2309. 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(U.S.S.R.): Austria, policy of in 
C see also Austria and Austrian State 
Treaty negotiations), 1769-1776; Aus- 
trian State Treaty ratified by, 683 a; 
Baltic States, subjugation of by, 
2086-2091; Berlin, regime of in (sec 
Berlin) ; Berlin Foreign Ministers 
Meeting, role of at, 85-90, 1870-1871 
(see also Berlin Foreign Ministers 
Meeting) ; China, “People's Republic” 
of, treaty of alliance with, 2463-2468; 
disarmament, position of regarding, 
1970-1971, 2773, 2778, 2783-2786, 
2788-2793, 2846-2850; East- West 

contacts, attitude of respecting ( see 
East- West contacts); Eastern Euro- 
pean Mutual Assistance Treaty (War- 
saw Pact) ratified by, 1239n; Egypt, 
arms shipments to by, 2240-2241; 
Formosa, U.S. intervention in charged 
by, 174-175, 2469-2470, 2476-2481; 
Geneva Conference of Heads of 
Government, role of at, 111-114, 
2015-2018 (see also Geneva Con- 
ference of Heads of Government) ; 
Geneva Conference on Indochina and 
Korea, role of at, 785-788, 2397-2398, 
2695-2701 (see also Geneva Confer- 
ence on Indochina and Korea) ; Gen- 
eva Foreign Ministers Meeting, role 
of at, 115-122, 1926-1927, 2032-2039 


(see also Geneva Foreign Ministers 
Meeting); Germany, settlement for, 
attitude of toward (see Germany); 
Germany, Federal Republic of, rela- 
tions with, 1737 and note; Japan, 
peace “declaration” with, 43971, peace 
treaty with, attitude of toward, 449, 
451, 464, 465, 471, 480-481, prisoners 
of war of, policy of respecting, 1944, 
2059, 2062, 2065-2066, trade with by, 
479-480; Korea, armistice in, attitude 
of toward, 2636-2640, 2647, conflict 
in, involvement of in and responsi- 
bility for, 2555-2556, 2636-2637, 

2638-2640, 2647, 2663-2665, settle- 
ment in, attitude of toward (see 
Geneva Conference on Indochina and 
Korea and Korean headings) ; Middle 
East Command, objections to by, 
2185-2187; minorities (ethnic and 
religious), persecution of by, 1961- 
1962; North Atlantic Treaty, adher- 
ence to proposed by, 1873; Prague 
Conference of 1950 attended by, 
1782n; prisoners of World War II 
held by, 1729, 1733, 1938-1939, 

1944, 2059, 2060, 2062, 2063-2066; 
treaties and agreements violated 
by, 1937-1944, 1999-2005; U.N. 

ECOSOC, member of, 149 m; U.N. 
specialized agencies, membership in, 
165n; United States, agricultural 
delegations, exchange of with, 1995- 
1997, aircraft of attacked by, 1972- 
1989, clergymen of, reciprocal priv- 
ileges extended to, 1999-2005, friend- 
ship of for peoples of, congressional 
resolution on, 1952-1954, lend-lease 
settlement with, negotiations for, 
2039-2058, Mutual Security Act of 
protested by, 1954-1955, trade of 
with, U.S. proclamation on, 1989- 
1991, travel restrictions in on citizens 
of, 1955-1956, 1963-1968, travel 

restrictions on citizens of in, 2084- 
2085; Yugoslavia, relations with, 
U.N. resolution on, 2163-2164, 
visited by leaders of, 115n. 

United Kingdom (Great Britain) : atom- 
ic energy, civil uses of, U.S. agreement 
with, 2883m; Austrian State Treaty 
ratified by, 683n; Austrian State 
Treaty negotiations, role of in (see 
Austrian State Treaty negotiations: 
Western Powers' action on) ; Baghdad 
Pact ratified by, 1257n; Berlin Foreign 
Ministers Meeting, role of at, 85-90, 
1870-1871 (see also Berlin Foreign 
Ministers Meeting) ; Bermuda Confer- 
ence of Heads of Government, role of 
at, 1468-1470; Brussels Treaty rati- 
fied by, 97 In, Paris protocols to rati- 
fied by, 975n; Burma, independence 
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of acknowledged by, 34 n, 5 In, 2312ft; 
Ceylon, dominion status accorded to 
by,' 34?!, 5 In, 464 ft, 2312n; China, 
“People’s Republic” of, aircraft inci- 
dents with, 2522, U.S. interests in 
represented by, 2522-2623, 2709- 

2710; Colombo Plan, member of, 
2339; Council of Europe, Statute of 
ratified by, 101 In; disarmament, po- 
sition on ( see Disarmament); Egypt, 
agreements with on Sudan, 2304, on 
the Suez Canal Base, 2223-2226; 
Europe, military commitments to 
under SACEUR, 620, 1479-1480, 

1487-1489; European Defense Com- 
munity, association agreement with, 
147 In; EPU membership of, 1012; 
Geneva Conference of Heads of Gov- 
ernment, role of at, 111-114, 2015-2018 
( see also Geneva Conference of Heads 
of Government) ; Geneva Conference 
on Indochina and Korea, role of at, 
785-787, 1704-1705, 2396-2397, 2692- 
2693, 2695-2701 (see also Geneva 
Conference on Indochina and Korea) ; 
Geneva Foreign Ministers Meeting, 
role of at, 115-122, 1926-1927, 2032- 
2039 (see also Geneva Foreign Minis- 
ters Meeting) ; Germany, settlement 
in, position respecting, 1465-1466, 
1711, 1756-1757, 1779-1780, 1791, 
1794-1795, 1797-1798, 1809-1814, 

1819-1821, 1839-1840, 1842-1844, 

1873, 1882, 1883, 1898, 1899, 1900- 
1903, 1905, 1922 (see also Germany); 
Germany, Federal Republic of, occu- 
pation regime in, termination of, 
protocol and related agreements on 
ratified by, 48571, restoration of sov- 
ereignty to, position on, 1197-1198, 
1458-1462, 1709-1713, 1720-1723, 

1724-1727 ( see also Germany, Federal 
Republic of) ; India, dominion and re- 
public of acknowledged by, 34n, 51 n, 
464ft, 2312ft; Iranian oil controversy, 
role of in, 2261-2262, 2269-2270, 
2273-2275; Italian peace treaty, in- 
terpretation of, joint declaration by 
(with France and U. S.), 1680; Japa- 
nese peace treaty ratified by, 437ft ; 
Korean Armistice Agreement guaran- 
teed by, 2662, 2692-2693; London 
(Nine-Power) Conference, role of at, 
1474-1491; Middle East, arms supply 
policy in, joint declaration by (with 
France and U.S.), 2237; Middle East 
Command negotiations, role of in, 
2180-2182, 2183-2185; North Atlantic 
Treaty ratified by, 814n, protocols to 
accepted by, 854n, 872r&; NATO, role 
of in, 1594-1660 ( see also NATO); 
OEEC convention ratified by, 99 Sn; 
Pakistan, dominion status accorded to 


by, 34n, 51ft, 464ft, 2312ft; Paris 
(Nine-Power) Conference, role of at, 
1492-1493; Southeast Asia, policy of 
in, 1704-1705 (see also Geneva Con- 
ference on Indochina and Korea); 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty ratified by, 915ft; strategic 
materials, allocation of, understand- 
ing with U.S. concerning, 1701-1702; 
Sudan, agreement with Egypt con- 
cerning, 2304 and note; Suez Canal 
Base, agreement with Egypt respect- 
ing, 2223-2226; Trieste, understand- 
ings of regarding, 419-425, 1467; trust 
territories administered by, 153n; 
U.S.S.R., relations with ( see Austrian 
State Treaty negotiations, Berlin 
Foreign Ministers Meeting, Disarma- 
ment, East-West contacts, Geneva 
conference headings, and Germany) ; 
United Nations, role of in (see United 
Nations headings); U.N. ECOSOC, 
member of, 149ft; U.S. relations with, 
1458-1470, 1699-1707 (see also For- 
eign Ministers’ consultations and 
organizational and subject headings); 
Yugoslavia, consultations and under- 
standings with, 423-425, 2165. 

United Nations ( see also other United 
Nations headings) : armed forces for, 
164, 189-190, 191, 192-193, 194-200; 
economic development, fund for of, 
70, 388; flag of, display of, 301; mem- 
bership in, 136ft, 334-338; personnel 
policies of, 274-300; technical assist- 
ance program of, 262-265, U.S. 
contributions to, 3078, 3118; tenth 
anniversary of, 359-370; U.S. policy 
respecting, 2-3, 11, 16-17, 34, 47-48, 
92-100, 130, 169-186, 324-325, 348, 
350-380. 

United Nations Charter: text of, 134- 
161; review of, U.N. General Assem- 
bly resolution on, 333-334, U.S. 
statements on, 323-333, 358-371, 

388-390, U.S. Senate consideration of, 
819-820, 826-827. 

United Nations Collective Measures 
Committee: report of, 195-200; U.S. 
proposals to, 194-195. 

United Nations Command. (See 
Korea.) 

United Nations Commission for Unifica- 
tion and Rehabilitation of Korea 
(UNCURK). (See Korea.) 

United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights: covenants drafted by, 204- 
227; U.S. proposals to, 227-239. 

United Nations Commission on Korea. 
2537-2538, 2572-2575. 

United Nations Commission (Ad Hoc) 
on Prisoners of War, report of, 269- 
271. 
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itocl Nations Commission to Investi- 
gate Conditions for Free Elections in 
Jertminy: establishment of, 1705— 
797; reports of, 1798-1809, 1814- 
.819. 

ited Nations Conciliation Coinmis- 
ion for Palestine, 2244-2245. 
ited Nations Economic and Social 
Domicil: membership of, 149n; reso- 
ution of, 200-207. 

ited Nations General Assembly: 
ulos of procedure of, amendment of, 
.88, 190-191; 

resolutions of on: Algeria, 2302; 
domic energy, 2828-2824, 2887-2841; 
Austria, peace settlement for, 1834- 
.885; Burma, Chinese forces in, 2858; 
barter review, 888-884; China, rep- 
csentation of, 888-840, 841; China, 
‘People's Republic” of, aggression by 
n Korea, 2008-2009, strategic em- 
)argo against, 2014-201.5; collective 
nousurcs, 187-192; Cyprus, 2277; dis- 
armament, 2708-2709, 2790-2798, 

5851-2858; Disarmament Commis- 
ion, U.N., establishment of, 274.8- 
57 50; 'Ethiopia and Eritrea, federation 
>f, 2805-2800; forced labor, 207-208; 
Dor many, free elections in, 1795- 
.797; human rights, 244-240; human 
ights clauses of treaties of peace with 
3ulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania, 
5080-2081; Jerusalem, international 
egime for, 2254; Korea, armistice 
Lgreoment in, 2048-2044, cease-fire 
jroup in, 2594 -2595, Genova Oonfer- 
ince on, results of, 2701, germ warfare 
n, investigation of, 2009-2070, politi- 
cal conference on, 2070-2078, politi- 
cal settlement in, 2702, prisoners-of- 
var problem in, 2051-2054, 2711- 
5712, If. N. Commission for Unifica- 
ion and Rehabilitation of, 2570-2578, 
'J.N. forces in, tribute to, 2008, U.N. 
teconstruction Agency for, 2585- 
5598; Korea, “People's Democratic 
tepid die” of, strategic embargo 
igainst, 2014-2015; Morocco, 2298; 
ion-self-governing territories, 247- 
10 1 ; Palestine, U.N. Conciliation 
Commission for, mandate of, 2244- 
5245; Palestine refugees, 2257-2201; 
icaco through deeds, 108-109; prin- 
ters of World War II, 271-272; 
wenty-year program for achieving 
icace, .107-108; Tunisia, 2299-2300; 
Jnion of South Africa, apartheid poli- 
ics in, 2808-2809, treatment of poo- 
4(3 of Indian origin in, 2807-2308; 
J.N. membership, 334-337; U.N. 
icrsonnel policies, 292-293, 298-300; 
initing for peace, 187-192; Yugo- 


slavia, hostile activities of U.S.S.R. 
against, 2163-2164. 

United Nations International Law Com- 
mission, sixth session of, report on, 
302-321. 

United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency. (See Korea.) 

United Nations Representative for 
India and Pakistan, fifth report of. 
2286-2294. 

United Nations Secretary-General: 

reports, letters, etc. by on: For- 
mosa question, invitation to “People's 
Republic" of China to attend Security 
Council meetings on, 2490; Korean 
prisoners of war, Communist deten- 
tion of, 2713-2714; twenty-year pro- 
gram for achieving peace, 162-167; 
U.N. personnel policies, 274-292; 

reports, letters, etc. to on: Austrian 
State Treaty negotiations, 1877-1881; 
Formosa, Communist charges of U.S. 
aggression in, 2470-2480; Katyn 
massacre, 2143-2144; Korea, armistice 
negotiations respecting, 2627-2636, 
Communist attack on, 2537-2538, 
2572-2575, Geneva Conference on, 
2095-2701, prisoners of war of, Com- 
munist detention of, 2710-2711, Uni- 
fied Command in, additional forces 
for, 2026; prisoners of World War 
II, 209-271, 2065-2066; territorial sea, 
regime of, 321-323; U.S.S.R., attacks 
by on U.N. aircraft, 2664-2665, 
bomber of shot down by U.S., 2663- 
2004; U.S. armed forces, use of by 
U.N., 192-193; world calendar reform, 
301-302. 

United Nations Security Council: mem- 
bership of, 141ft ; 

resolutions by on: Gaza strip, 
attacks in, 2247-2248; Korea, Unified 
Command in, 2550, 2505-2506, U.N. 
assistance for, 2540-2541, withdrawal 
of North Korean forces from, 2538- 
2539; Qibya incident, 2246-2247; 
Suez Canal, Egyptian restrictions on 
Israeli shipping in, 2251-2252; Syrian- 
Israeli Mixed Armistice Commission, 
authority of, 2241-2244; Syrian- 
Isracli water diversion dispute, 2245; 
U.N. Truce Supervision Organization, 
authority of, 2241-2244, 2248, 2249- 
2250. 

United Nations Truce Supervision Or- 
ganization, 2241-2244, 2248-2250. 

United Nations Trusteeship Council, 
members of, 155n. 

United States Congress, laws enacted 
by: Agricultural Trade Development 
Assistance Act of 1954, as amended 
in 1955, 2941-2947; Atomic Energy 
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Act of 1954, 2861-2877; Customs 
Simplification Act of 1953, 2898; De- 
partment of State Appropriation Act 
of 1953, 341; Far Eastern Assistance 
Act of 1950, 2532-2533; Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, 3204; Formosa, 
use of U.S. forces to protect, 2486- 
2487; Immigration and Nationality 
•Act of 1952, 3232; India, emergency 
food aid to, 2227-2229; International 
Development, Act for, 3047-3054; 
international organizations, U.S. con- 
tributions to, 272-273; Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Act of 1949, amend- 
ment of 1950 to, 3039-3042; Mutual 
Defense Assistance Control Act of 
1951, 3101-3105; Mutual Security Act 
of 1951, as amended in 1952 and 1953, 
3059-3086; Mutual Security Act of 

1954, as amended in 1955, 3105-3140; 
Palestine Refugee Aid Act of 1950, 
2256-2257; Refugee Relief Act of 
1953, as amended in 1954, 3235-3243; 
Saint Lawrence Seaway Corporation 
Act, 1418-1424; Trade Agreements 
Extension Acts of 1951, 1953, and 

1955, 2888-2892, 2893-2898, 3022- 
3026; United Nations Flag, display 
of, 301. . 

United States House of Representa- 
tives: resolutions and reports of on: 
China, U.S. policy in, 2456-2463; 
China, “People’s Republic” of, ag- 
gression in Korea by, 2602; Oatis 
case, 2106; Soviet people, American 
friendship for, 1952-1954; U.N., 10th 
anniversary of, 359-360. 

United States Senate: resolutions and 
reports of on: ANZUS Treaty, 882- 
885; Austrian State Treaty, 682-697; 
Bulgaria, peace treaty with, 404-419; 
Caracas Declaration, 1302; China, 
“People’s Republic” of, aggression in 
Korea by, 2602, U.N. representation 
of, 340; China, Republic of, mutual 
defense treaty with, 957-965; dis- 
armament, 2794^-2795; Germany, Fed- 
eral Republic of, restoration of sov- 
ereignty to, 1732, termination of 
occupation regime in, protocol and 
related conventions on, 627-643; 
Germany, Soviet Zone of, friendship 
for people of, 1749-1750; Gold Coast, 
self-government for, 2306; Hungary, 
treaty of peace with, 404-419; Italy, 
treaty of peace with, 404-419; Japan, 
peace treaty with, 463-483, security 
treaty with, 893-896; Korea, mutual 
defense treaty with, 902-912; Nigeria, 
.self-government for, 2306; North 
Atlantic Treaty, 825-852, protocols 
to, 804-871; NATO, Status of Forces 
and related agreements, 1561-1582, 


U.S. forces assigned to, 1526-1528; 
Philippines, mutual defense treaty 
with, 876-877; Rio Treaty, 800-812; 
Rumania, treaty of peace with, 404- 
419; Southeast Asia Collective De- 
fense Treaty, 929-945; U.S.S.R., 

persecution of religious and ethnic 
minorities by, 1961-1962. 

Uruguay: Japanese peace treaty ratified 
by, 43 8n; Rio Treaty ratified by, 
811 n; U.N. ECOSOC, member of, 
149n. 

Venezuela: atomic energy, civil uses of, 
U.S. agreement with, 2883 n; Japanese 
peace treaty ratified by, 438 n; Rio 
Treaty ratified by, 81 In; U.N. 
ECOSOC, member of, 149n. 

Viet-Nam, “Democratic Republic’ ’ of: 
Afro- Asian Conference attended by, 
2345. 

Viet-Nam, State of: Afro- Asian Confer- 
ence attended by, 2345; armistice 
agreements respecting, 750-767; Co- 
lombo Plan, member of, 2339; inde- 
endence of in French Union, 5 In, 74; 
apanese peace treaty ratified by, 
438n; recognition of by U.S., 2363- 
2364, 2404-2405; reunification of, 
conditions for, 2404; U. S. aid program 
for, 2401-2403; U. S. refugee aid to, 
2398-2400. 

Vogeler case. ( See Hungary.) 

Voice of America (VO A), programs of 
objected to by Czechoslovakia, 2099, 
2101. 

Warsaw Pact, text of, 1239-1242. 

Washington, Declaration of, 1292-1293. 

West Irian (West New Guinea), Nethcr- 
lands-Indonesian dispute over, 235Gn. 

Western European Union: protocols to 
Brussels Treaty establishing, 972-989, 
ratifications of, 975n, U.S. Senate 
consideration of, 619-620, 633-634; 
Armaments, Agency for Control of 
under, 621, 634, 974, 984-989, 1477, 
1502-1503; Council of, creation and 
functions of, 619, 633, 974; EDC, 
comparison of with, 633-634; forces 
of members of, 620, 634, 977-979, 991; 
U.S. policy respecting, 989-991. 

Wheat Agreement, International, U.S. 
view T s of shortcomings of, 2914, 2915. 

World Health Organization (WHO), 
U.S. contributions to, 3128. 

Yemen: Afro-Asian Conference attended 
by, 2345; Arab League pacts ratified 
by, 1243n, 1249n; U.N. membership 
of, 136n. 

Yugoslavia: Austrian State Treaty 
acceded to by, 672 n\ Balkan Pact 
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agreements ratified by, 1235?z; eco- 
nomic relations with U.S., 2164; 
mutual defense assistance agreement 
with U.S., 2160-2163; Trieste settle- 
ment with ( see Trieste); U.S.S.R., 
hostile activities of against, U.N. 
resolution on, 2103-2164, visit of 


leaders of to, 115n; U.N. ECOSOC, 
member of, 149n; U.N. Security 
Council, nonpermanent member of, 
141/i ; 17. S. relations with, communi- 
que on, 2165-2166; Western Powers 
(France, U.K., U.S.), consultations 
with, communique on, 2165. 
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